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Points 


Neatness often depends 
on scissors with the right 
points—fine and sharp, 
points that meet with a firm 
“‘snip”’ at the tip. Your scis- 
sors should combine these 
points with sharp blades and 
accurate adjustment; and they 
will if their name is 


women are wiarked Keen K 
Keen 
sold under 
and motto: 


“The Recollection of Qual- 
ity Remains Long After the 


Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 


If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter goods 
write us. 


Scissor Book Sent Free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


For All Ages 


6th— With spectacles on nose.” 


A compact, delicious lunch for the trav- 
eler o’er land or sea—highly nutritious 
and digestible —ready any moment. A 
healthful and invigorating food-drink, 
invaluable in car or sea sickness. More 
wholesome and recuperative than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. It is pure, rich milk from our 
sanitary dairies, with the extract of selected 
malted cereals. 


In powder form, a delicious beverage 
may be prepared with either hot or cold 
water. In Lunch Tablet form, it issalways 
ready for solution in the mouth. A pala- 
table, tutritious confection—a convénient 
quick lunch for every member of the family, 
old or young. 


At all. druggists. Sample, vest pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giving valuable 
recipes, sent. free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations, 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada, 


Terms $4 to $10 per week. 


New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield & Vermont 
points. As good as any on the 
ichure mailed free on receipt of 6 
SCCLESTONE, 5. P. A., Central Vermont Ky., 


continent 
. in stamps for postage. 


dress A. \ 
w York. 


a 


Greatest summer and winter resort in 
the world. Information for 5c postage. 


Kutter line being 
this mark 


150 page illustrated 


California 
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The all-wool standard 


The most important fact a man can 
know about his clothes is what they 


are made of. 


Just now that’s the one fact that 
many clothiers and manufacturers don’t 


want to tell you. 


«© Mercerized cotton” and other cot- 
ton-mixed fabrics are common; anda 
lot of the talk you hear and read about 
style, tailoring, what’s «becoming to 
you,” and the rest, is merely to head 


you off from asking, «Is this all-wool?” 


It probably isn’t; it may be eighty 
per cent cotton; you can’t tell until 
ou wear it; when you buy clothes, 


ask that question. 


The all-wool standard is not too high a standard 
to set for the clothing business; the style and the 
We believe in 


this standard in our business, and we encourage 


honest tailoring easily go with it. 


it in others. Every man who cares for honest 


merchandise ought to do the same. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Get acquainted with the Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace. 
you to &xozw this heating marvel. 
understand what Scientific Furnace Construction really means, and why 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1=2 to 2-3 on Coal Biils 


You will see how it burns and extracts as much heat from a ton of the 
cheapest grade coal as you have ever been able to obtain from a ton of 
highest grade coal with an Overfeed furnace. You will appreciate how it 
soon favs for itse/f and then begins a handsome annual saving for you. 
‘The arrows in illustration point to leading features of Underfeed Fur- 
nace construction. 


We want 


gS 


1. X-Ray view showing galvanized casing. 2, Cast iron radiator. 
3. Fire burning on ¢of of the -coal—the Underfeed’s exclusive 
way. Smoke and gases, which go up thé chimney and are wasted 
in Overfeed furnaces, are released de/ow the fire in the Underfeed 
and ss¢ pass through the fire and are thus converted into heat 
units. 4, Sectional view of the feed hopperyin which coal is placed. 
§. Coalas it is forced up wuder the fire. 6. The revolving grate 
through which coal is forced. 7. Grate bar which causes the grate 
to revolve and drop ashes intothe ash pit below. 8. Plunger oper- 
ated by lever, which forces coal from the hopper into the fire cham- 
her. 9. Wood lever operatingthe plunger. 10. Automatic valve 
which prevents coal from dropping back when the plunger is released 
The Underfeed is not an experiment. Every claint made for it has 
been fully established by hundreds of voluntary letters received from, tliose 
who have subjected it to the severest tests. - cas 
Néw illustrated Underfeed booklet FREE. It gives full 
description of furnace and fac-simile letters from happy users. 
Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department are 
yours —absolutely “ree. Write to-day. Please give name of local 
dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


It will PAY Dealers to write for our very attractive proposition. 


A moment’s study of the illustration will enable you to 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘“ New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN’ will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘ NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin’’ 
Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 25e. 


Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


Increase the Capacity 


Insure your springs against the expense of break- 
downs and add from 1200 to 5000 lbs. to the carry- 
ing capacity of your wagon by using the 


VICTOR STEEL SPRING BUFFER 


For either platform or elliptic springs. 
For all kinds of vehicles. 
Absolutely noiseless. 
Slips on and holds tight. 
Carrying Price 


MADE IN FOURsSIZES Capacity, Each per Pair 


No. 0, for 14% in. Spring and under, 400 Ibs. 
No. 1, for 14% in. to 1% in. Spring, 750 Ibs. 
No. 2, for 14% in. to 2 in, Spring, 1000 Ibs. 
No. 3, for 2 in, to 24 in, Spring, 1250 lbs. 
aaa If your Dealer does not have them, 
order from us direct. Sent Pre- 
paid if youmention Dealer’s name 


No bolts or straps. 


acented 
Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co. 
Dept. 2 4 Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Chance For You 
To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five-cent 
bags of wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Figure the profits for your- 
self. The candy sells as rapidly as 
you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carni- 
vals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can havea pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. (wo machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 


Send to-day for catalog and full particulars, 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(jovernment Positions 


39,427 Appointments yee. eee ake 


ing the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


were made to Civil 


Columbian Corres ndence College, Washington, D.C. 


N 
UNIV YAN 
INV VATA AWWA 


cl h id — fe 
Ornamental Fence 23" 


lawns, churches and ceme- 
teries —also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
Catalogue Free. 


) 


Shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter 


This remarkable household varnish 


may 
be washed with hot water and soap, 


It is 


} especially prepared for refinishing furniture, 
floors, woodwork, screens, etc. i 
variety of colors. 


Made ina 
Send for sample card, 


Crockett’s varnishes never vary — 
Standard in color and quality 
FREE PAINT BOX 


Give us the name of your paint dealer, state whether 
or not he carries OPAL-GLOSS, and we will send 
you a free water color paint box for the children. 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
21st Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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IS YOUR 


Beautiful Lawn 


disfigured by ugly 
leaning clothes posts 


that are a constant eye sore? Get 


Hill’s Famous Lawn Dryer 


It always looks neat and tidy. Holds 
100 to 150 feet of line, quickly re- 
moved afterthe wash. Lastsa lifetime, 
saves line and clothes. Notramping in 
wet grass or snow, line comes to you. 
More than 2 million people use them. 


Also Balcony and Roof Dryers. If not found 
at hardware store, write for Catalog S. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Table always tle best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 
Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
5ist Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


The LAW at Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, 12 volumes, pre- 
pares ambitious students for the 
Bar, any state; covers Theory 
and Practice authoritatively, 
simply. Marks an epoch. First 
few sets at Special Price. /i’rite 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Young, Hand-raised, Mexican 


PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 


The most jolly, sociable and interesting of 
all home pets. mly $3.25 each including 
shipping case if ordered before Aug. 10. Good 
cage, $1.40. Illustrated catalogue of 
parrots, song birds and goldfish free. 

IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, IA. 


One of the largest bird dealers in America. 


SZ Zo0BWSA UHR. 
“GASOLINE 
MARINE ENGINE. 

- STAND EVERY: TEST... 


the most powerful engine ever put in a boat. 
Transform your Row Boat into a Launch. 


$33.50 We make it easy for you to install. $33.50 


Do it now in your idle moments. 
We make engines for all sizes of Boats. 

Dept. B. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
at *s 


THE SATURDAY 


Sense and 


“Boys, Heep Up the Fire’ 


When old Winter was doin’ his level best — 
Winds howlin’ higher an’ higher, 

The old man would say, 

In his old-fashioned way — 
“Boys, keep up the fire !” 


An’ we stored up that lesson fer many a day : 
When we don’t get the things we desire, 
We work with a will— 
Fer his voice echoes still : 
“Boys, keep up the fire !” 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


A Fresh-Air Epicure 


PARTY of the New York Tribune’s 
fresh-air children was sent to Geneseo, 
New York, one summer, and the good 
women who took them in charge gave them 
a dinner before they separated to the vari- 
ous farms where they were to stay for two 
weeks. 

One of the things to eat was pie: fine 
Livingston County pie, thick and juicy. 
A small and tattered youngster pushed his 
pie away. 

‘*What’s the matter, my son?” asked an 


| anxious matron who was waiting on the 


children. ‘‘Why don’t you eat your pie?” 
“‘Hully chee,” replied that small epicure, 
‘“where’s de cheese?” 


Bate on Debates 


HE late Senator William B. Bate, of 
Tennessee, was a major-general in the 
Confederate army and never quite recon- 
ciled himself to the defeat of the South, 
although he was an able and efficient 
Senator. 
Soon after he came to the Senate he 


‘formulated a set of rules which he called 


“Rules for My Proper Legislative Guid- 
ance.”’ Whenever a proposition came up 
about which he was undecided, he would 
take the printed slip containing these rules 
from his pocket and study it carefully. 

“Bate,” said a colleague one day, ‘‘ what 
is that slip of paper to which you refer so 
frequently?” 

“That,” replied Senator Bate, “is a 
little reminder of my beliefs on constitu- 
tional questions.” 

“Where did you get it? 
yourself.” 

“No, suh,’ replied Bate with much 
dignity; ‘‘I found most of those immortal 
truths in the Constitution of the Confederate 
States of America.” 


Think it out 


A Blessing in Disguise 


IVE Landis brothers were born on a 
farminIndiana. Two of them are now 
Members of Congress, one is a Federal 
Judge in Chicago, one is Supervisor of 
Posts in Porto Rico and one is a physician 
in Cincinnati. ; 

“‘We had to work from daylight to dark 
on that farm,’’ says Charles Landis, one 
of the Congressional Landises. ‘Father 
had a team and it took us all our time to 
get enough off that farm to support that 
team. We were working night and day 
to get provender for those horses. 

“Fortunately, one of the horses died and 
a couple of us got away. Then the other 
horse died and that let the rest of us out, 
and since then we have hopped along as 
best we could.” 


Pals of the President 


OLONEL HARRY HALL, the orator 

and writer, was in London, riding on 
top of a ’bus. 

e asked the driver several 
and then the driver said: ‘‘ You 
one of hus, sir?”’ 

“‘No,” Hall replied, ‘‘I am an American.”’ 

‘“‘Hamerica is a fine place, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the driver. — ‘‘ Hi lived there once.” 

‘Where?’ asked Hall. 

“Why, sir, Hi lived in Washington. 
Hi was coachman for Sir Frederick W. 
Bruce, when ’e was Minister there, sir. We 
was most familiar with the hold Grant, sir, 
when he were President, most familiar.” 

“How was that ?”’ inquired the astonished 
Hall. 

“Why, sir, my marster was ’is pertickler 
friend, most pertickler. Many’s the night 
I have driven ’im to the White House and 
sat there, ’im on the hinside an’ me hon the 
houtside, for ’ours at a time.” 


uestions 
are not 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


Just a Bite of a Cherry 


N ENGLISHMAN, smoking a pipe, sat 

in a club-car on a Western train. 

There were several traveling men near by. 

They were discussing themselves and telling 
how good they were. 


“T suppose,”’ said one, ‘‘that I have | 


about as long a trip as any one in the busi- 
ness. I go from Boston to San Francisco 
twice a year.” 

“Oh,” said another, ‘‘I beat that. I 
cross the continent twice every year and I 
take in Canada!”’ 

The Englishman listened intently. He 
was interested. 
of the drummers to him, ‘‘what is your 
business?” 

“Oh,” the Englishman replied, ‘‘my 
name is Douglass and I come from London. 
I am a traveling man myself.” 

‘What is your line?” 

“Carpets.” 

“Have you got much territory?” 

“Oh, not much,” the Englishman re- 
plied modestly. ‘‘Only North America 
and Africa.” 


“Not Yet, But Soon”’ 


ILLIAM JAMES CONNERS, the 

Buffalo newspaper proprietor and 
freight contractor, has a beautiful home out 
on the edge of the city. His house is 
surrounded by many acres of lawn. 


A year or two ago his gardener planted | 


foliage plants on a slope on the lawn in 
great letters that spelled ‘‘ William James 
Conners.” 

“Dear me,”’ said one of the social leaders 
of the town, as she was driving by, peering 
through her lorgnette, “‘the poor man 
must think he is a railroad station.” 


A Leap-Year Plunge 


Oh, a dreary life it are 
To be a fascinatin’ tar 
And live on land in leap-year when the 
willin’ maids is wooin’; 
And it drives me half insane 
When I thinks 0’ Mary Jane 
And the way that I rejected of ’er billin’ 
and ’er cooin’. 


’Twas larb’rd hard a-lee 
That she made ’er eyes at me. 
(And, oh, them eyes was squinty and ’er 
hair a carrot red, 
And ’er chin was rather double, 
And ’er nose was built fer trouble, 
Which same I often noticed and which 
same I often said !) 


And when she looked at me 
I was timid as could be, 
Fer plainly she revealed ’er matrimonial 
intent ; 
And when I heard ’er feet 
Still persuin’ down the street, 
I yelled: “Policeman, please protect a 
lone, unmarried gent!” 


“Oh, won’t ye marry me?” 
One day she says, says she. 
“Oh, that I really couldn’t do,” I answers 
’er protestin’; 
“Because, ye see, yer face, 
Though perfect in its place, 
Ain’t what the world calls ‘beautiful,’ but 
rather ‘interestin’’!’’ 


“But say not so,’’ says she, 
“Ber I’m goin’ to marry ye.” 
I took the boat fer Denmark. 
waitin’ when I got there. 
Then I struck through Russia inland, 
Went to Poland, then to Finland, 
But almost every station Mary Jane 
serenely sot there. 


She was 


Next I jumped an ocean liner 
And took a trip to Chinar, 
But useless was me journey — Mary Jane 
was on the dock. 
And when I skipped to Spain, 
Lo! there sot me Mary Jane 
Still smilin’ ’er seraphic smile, enough to 
stop a clock. 


But when I struck Gibraltar, 
Then she led me to the altar. 
Me funds was quite exhausted, but me 
bride was fresh and joshin’. 
So we're livin’, her and me, 
In a cottage by the sea, 
Quite comf’table and happy :. Mary Jane 
she takes in washin’. 
— Wallace Irwin. 


““By the way,” said one | 


In Warm Weather 
wear The Scriven 
Improved Elastic 
Séam Drawers — 
and enjoy life. 

Thevy’ll never pinch, 
or pull, or chafe,—no 
matter how strenuous 
your activities, — be- 
cause they have a 
scientifically con- 
structed insertion of specially knitted 
fabric that gives when it ought to. 

They come in a most unusual range 
of sizes, in silk, linen, cotton, almost any 
fabric you desire. 

Shirts to match, cut either regular or coat 
style,— and sleeves to suit you. 


EN sc SEA" 
INPRO” DRAWERS 


Our booklet i//ustrates and describes our many 
styles. It also contains a valuable treatise on 
Physical Culture for the busy business man. 


IT’S FREE. 
J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


It makes no differ- 

ence whether you 

wear knee or long 

legged drawers, 

you’ll find Ball 

Bearing Garters 

more comfortable 

than any you’ve 

ever worn, 
The Ball Bearing 

SWIVEL sepa- 

rates the sockhold 

from the leg band, 

allowing the gar- 

ters to rest lightly 

without sagging. 

The independent 

sockhold keeps the socks smoothly in place. 
25 cents. Geta pair. Buy of us if your 

dealer has none; but most stores have them. 
President Suspenders and Ball Bearing 

Garters in combination box, 75 cents. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
551 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


HIGHEST 
REFERENCES 
REQUIRED 


To represent the Moseley Goods direct from the 
mills. Fine lines of 


DRESS GOODS ) 


SHEER FABRICS | white, Wear 
and exclusive productions. ) 


A.M. MOSELEY & CO., Mill Agts., 59 Leonard St., New York 


Applications will be considered according to the dates on 
which they are received. 


THE NEW POCKET INSTRUMENT 


A Trade ** CLIMAX” marx 


4A Embraces special Tweezers for 

removing Splinters and cutting 

off Hang-Nails. Letter Opener 

and Paper Cutter. Black 

Head and Pimple Extract- 

ors. Improved design 

Nail Cleaner and File. 

A handy Pipe Cleaner. 

All fold together. For Vest 

Pocket, Lady's Purse, Desk or 

SX» Dressing Table. Money returned 

- if not satisfactory. Cir. Free. 
(Patented) 25c. Money Order or Coin. (Closed) 
C. C. HARRIS MFG, CO., Dept. A, Orange, Massachusetts. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Valuable reference map in full colors, on 


25 cts heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 


rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our island pos- 
sessions, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far 
East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

W. 8B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR 
BASE-BALL OR IF YOU DRIVE AN 
AUTO OR A HORSE OR IF YOU BOAT — 
A CHICLET KEEPS THE MIND ON THE 
GAME— AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY. 
At all the better kind of stores and at 
good Hotels, 5c. the ounce or in 5c. 
10c. and 25c. Packets. A 10c. packet 
by ‘mail on receipt of price if your 
neighborhood store don’t sell Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 
Toronto, Canada Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


You 
will be 
more than re- 
paid in practical 
information about 
Mantels,and what 
may be saved by 
buying direct from 
the factory, if you 
send 10 cents for 
our handsome, 
illustrated cata- 
logue. The book is 
irge, and the 
che irge is made 
merely to cover 
cost of mailing. 
WHITE MANTEL 
& TILE CO., 
127 Jackson St., 


Knoxville, 
Tenn, 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Poveda er peieee: 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 


you are not receiving all that you are entitled 
to. We have paid this rate for 35 years and 
our depositors are secured by 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF 

a =i Sn pee a 


AN RESOU OF 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 
We courtinvestigation and suggest that you 
write to any bank or clergyman in Owensboro 
as to our integrity and financial standing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET ‘“J’’ BANKING BY MAIL 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Our stylish and easy Forms 
give the legs perfect shape. 
‘The trousers hang straight 
and trim. Put on or off ina 
moment, impossible to de- 
tect ; inexpensive, durable, 
give style, finish and com- 
it. We send them on 
trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, 
mailed free and sealed. 


ALISON COMPANY, Department F 


2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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A Brief History 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 


gears there has been hardly a week —save only 


while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In_less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the I onnsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Ilall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
‘oy he died; in 1821, his partner, Samuel 

Atkinson, for med an alliance with Charles 
ye wander, ‘and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The WAY of— 
“The Ham What Am!” 


AT Ham, Mandy, sho’ com 
f'm a Corn-fed Hog! 
‘*Cause, dat Meat am 
so fine grained, firm and juicy. 

‘“An’ it sho’ com fm. er Bar- 
row Hog, too. 

‘‘Cause yo’ don’t get dat full, 
rich flavor fm no oddah kind 0’ 
porker. 

SoVias 
Hog, too, Mandy —jus’ 
enough to be firm, but 
tender an’ sweet. 

‘You can tell de age 
by dat thin skin, dat 
small bone, an’ weight 
*tween eight pounds an’ 
twenty pounds. 


vy 


an’ it com f’'m er young 
growed 


- Dey’ s only 
about One Ham 
OUT “en eviery 
fifteen dat comes to 
de Armour Ham Fact’ry 
superfine as dis here kind. 

‘An’ dat One superfine Ham 
gets dis ‘.Sfav’ mark put on it, 
so’s people knows ‘de Ham what 
Am’ f'm de Ham what Aint. 

‘‘An’ dey’s more dan 40,000 
‘Hams a day to choose dat Oxe in 
fifteen fm at de Armour Ham 
’Stablishment. 

‘So, yo’ see, Mandy, dat little 
Sfar mark means mighty much 
to de knowin’ folks. 

‘‘Are you listenin’ yet, Mandy? 
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‘‘Aint no salt-pork taste to dat 
Star kind, never. 

‘“Cause, dat Ham’s sure-enough 
cured in Armour ‘‘Epicured’ 
liquor. 

‘Aint yo’ heard o’ dat, Mandy? 

“Well, dats j jus’ a fine mild pre- 
server, wot’s got jes’ right enough 


Sugar—Granulated Sugar, too, 
Mandy—an’ pure Saltpetre in it, 


wit a weeny pinch o’ Salt, to keep 
dat Star Ham prime for 
months, an’ to bring out 
dat full, tasty flavor 
without  salty- 
picklin’, like 
common bidins 


Ss aa ae 


L ’ 
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Mandy—aint 
dat fine ? 
a eS) Peteel eH 


golden brown all 
over, Wit nary a scratch or a mark 
on it anywheres, ’cept o’ course 
de mark o’ de .Sfar. 

“Dats de mark of de ‘Ham what 
Aim,’ Mandy, an’ don’t you forget 
it never !— Armour’s Star on de 
epicured Hams and Bacon only. 

‘Jes’ One Ham out o’ every 
fifteen Armour Hams get dat 
Star mark of quality, for de finest 
ever, in Meat an’ Curing. 

‘*Co’se it costs a few cents more, 

‘But, My Sakes, Woman!—what 
de-leectous Eatin’ fo’ de Folks.”’ 


Lrmours “STAR” 
Hams and Bacon 
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DRAWN BY M. L, BLUMENTHAL 


above and set it at the head of this article as atext. It of right belongs there, 

since it strikes the Gaynor keynote—the key in which he thinks and talks and 
acts. The Gaynor views are important; for what Judge Gaynor thinks he will say, and 
what he says he will do, and just now many of the most cogent New York influences 
are demanding him for governor. Politics in New York is in Vesuvian 
upheaval. There is mutiny among Republicans, mutiny among 
Democrats. In my time there has not been witnessed such ferocity 
of sentiment. At that it isan admirable ferocity; for it comes to be 
no more no less than a ferocity to clean house. 

It was the recent disclosures of corporate villainies that set the 
public to filing its teeth. One need not go over the evil roll-call. 
It runs from the insurance swindles, stripped bare by Mr. Hughes, 
to the railway rottenness now being laid open to the general eye 
and nostril by Mr. Glasgow. Also, incidentally, it comes to light that 
the robberies disclosed have had and still have the countenance, the 
protection—nay, the aid—of Congresses, legislatures, courts and pros- 
ecuting officers. The black story unfolds a tale of perjury, larceny, 
embezzlement and bribe-giving in high places, public and private; 
and so the popular blood has been fired to fever heat. 

The New York temper is set iron-hard to force radical reform. 
The people are resolved upon a change. They will supplant dis- 
honesty with honesty, cowardice with courage, ignorance with 
intelligence, incompetence with competence. As usual, the Machines, 
being corrupt, have aligned themselves with the corruptionists. 
Machinely speaking, there is in New York no difference between 
the parties. Both Machines take their impulse and direction from 
and receive and obey the orders of those interests whose hundred 
black flags are flying over what corporate cormorant things are 
pillaging the people. These vultures tear 
at the communal vitals, and a bleeding 
public grows weary of its Promethean 
role. 

This attitude of the Machines—those 
political janizaries of pirate wealth—has 
provoked the public to independence. 
The honesty of men is in rebellion. By 
thousands they have turned their backs 
on the old Machine-ruled parties, and, 
laying aside partisanship for patriotism, 
are demanding a governor who, emanat- 
ing from neither party, is footloose of 


| ROM among the utterances of Judge Gaynor, in a recent conversation, I take the 


_ Usually such commodities of politics 
as tickets, such trinkets of party as 
- eandidates, gain no New York mention 
before October. The Machines bring 
forward their candidates slowly. They 


The Man Who Holds a Brief for the People 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


“The prime object of government ts to secure distributive jus- 
tice forall. Should it fail of this, it fails at the point essential. 
Prosperity is possible only when, to the highest production of the 
useful you add the just distribution of the product among those 
who contributed to its production. Nor should a 
‘just distribution’ be lost sight of,-since it is the 
soul of every true prosperity. To limit it, or pre- 
vent it, is not alone to defeat the purpose of gov- 
ernment and destroy that justice which 
was the reason oj its birth, but to pry at 
government's very foundations with a 
final certainty of its overthrow. The 
genius of Cromwell put this in 
a sentence, and the Protector’s 
blunt wisdom is as vital to-day 
asin the hour of its first expres- 
ston. Said he: ‘If there beany 
one who makes many poor to 
make a few rich, that suits not a 
commonwealth.” 


wish to avoid an inspection—too close and too long—of what puppets they put up. 
Judge Gaynor, in one part of my talk with him, accurately described these puppets. 

““‘Commonly,” said he, “‘they say nothing, do nothing, know nothing. They are 
studiously negative, and this condition of vacuity is supposed to augment their strength, 
The theory of the Machine is that as a candidate grows less he grows strong, and 
approaches the invincible as he ap- 
proaches nothingness.” 

In the face of those usual late, deferent 
October tactics of the Machines, this 
New York uproar over a governor has 
broken out. In connection with the 
governorship, two names are on the 
popular lip—Judge Gaynor and Mr. 
Hearst. The latter’s recent surprising 
canvass for the mayoralty, and the fact 
that he was robbed of victory by methods 
which would shame a footpad, have made 
himaconspicuous figure. That he should 
be now mentioned for the governorship 
is the thing natural and sequential. 

And yet, it is much within the palings 
of the possible that Mr. Hearst may de- 
cline to run. The removal to a day in- 
definite of his party convention which 
had been arranged for July 4 might be 
taken in support of this. Were he to 
withhold his name, Mr. Hearst would be 
among those earliest to demand Judge 
Gaynor. Two years ago he was foremost 
in so doing, and said this in his paper: 

‘Of all the men who have been prom- 
inently mentioned for governor, none 
excels Judge Gaynor in ability or char- 
acter—we should not feel safe in declar- 
ing any other his equal. He is a typical 
American, a conscientious man and a 
brave man. . . . . There are no 
McCarrens and no Belmonts back of 
Judge Gaynor. He is the last man that 
they and the selfish interests they repre- 
sent would want to see in the governor’s 
chair. No boss is behind him, no boss _ 
made him or can control him. He made 
himself, as every man in public life ought 
to make himself, by deserving the sup- 
port of the people and getting it. He 
represents truly the class of men whom 
the average American citizen would like 


to see in office. . No Gas grabs or Ramapo 
grabs would be presented to him as governor for his signa- 
ture—they would not get his signature.” 

On this question of Judge Gaynor for governor some 
curious conversations are held. I listened to one the other 
day. ‘The first speaker, given to pessimism, feared he 
would refuse, 

‘‘He has been offered the nomination three times,’’ said 
he; “once by Boss McLaughlin, once by Boss Croker, once 
by the Sheehan-Taggart-Belmont clique when Parker ran 
for the Presidency. And he refused each time.” 

“Boss McLaughlin! Boss Croker!” exclaimed the other 
scornfully. ‘‘Of course he refused. He would not take a 
Machine nomination, coupled with that subserviency to 
the Machine which it implies. As for 1904, those influences 
which sought the use of his name were tenfold worse 
than any regular Machine. Give him an independent 
nomination and he’ll have to take it.” 

‘Have to?” 

“Yes, have to!’”’ This with emphasis. ‘‘ He will have no 
right to refuse.” 

The latter patriot then laid down the rights of the public 
with lucidity and force. The public, he declared, is its own 
Warwick —its own king-maker. The public is the potter; 
the individual but clay, and the public may mould him into 
governor, or President, or what it will. The office should 
seek the man; finding the man, it does not lie in his mouth 
to say that he will or will not. 

“And,’”’ concluded our patriot, “Judge Gaynor would 
admit the correctness of what I state.” 


Early Battles With the Bosses 


ECAUSE William J. Gaynor, just now a judge of the 
Supreme Court, is of New York importance, and may 
become of national importance, to study him and his career 
is worth while. His years are in the middle fifties. He was 
born on an Oneida County farm, and the acres which reared 
him were won from the wilderness by his grandsire, axe in 
hand. Isit not strange how so many of a world’s Jeffersons 
and Jacksons and Websters and Clays and Lincolns come 
up from the farms? It would seem that Judge Gaynor 
originated of a stubborn strain; for his father shone forth 
as an abolitionist long before it was the fashion, and back 
in the forties upheld the free-soiler, James G. Birney. 

In Judge Gaynor’s appearance one discerns traces of his 
uncompromising ancestry. His face, fine, sensitive, of a 
quick interest, the home of honesty, is replete of an old- 
fashioned force. It belongs with a day—a sincere day, 
when every male American could say a prayer and shoot a 
gun, anddid. There is thought and courage in his face, and 
the refinement that comes of scholarship and the much 
reading of books. 

- And yet, behind the look that tells of alcoves and libra- 
ries is the look militant. A great thinker, Judge Gaynor 
would make a greater soldier. Among the best as a jurist, 
he would be a better executive. 

Judge Gaynor’s education began at that wellspring of 
learning, the country district school. Later he went to the 
Whitestown Seminary, which institution in those days was 
of much Oneida celebration. While yet beardless he jour- 
neyed to Boston and taught school—a striking case of 
carrying coals to Newcastle. He studied law in Utica, and 
later in Brooklyn, after a brief splash into journalism on the 
Brooklyn papers. This was thirty years ago. 

Being commissioned to practice law, Judge Gaynor— 
then long years from a judgeship—settled in Flatbush, 
a suburb of Brooklyn. There were twenty thousand 
Flatbush inhabitants who presented the usual per cent. 
of timidity, carelessness and corruption. Young Gaynor 
deplored the timidity, denounced the carelessness, attacked 
the corruption. There were forty saloons, and only one 
license among them. Young Gaynor haled the unlicensed 
thirty-nine to court and convicted them. Thereupon arose 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, especially among venal 
officials who had been taking blackmail from the unlicensed. 
To put a cap-sheaf on their grief, young Gaynor compelled 
the rum-shops to lock their Sunday doors. 


A Man’s House His Castle 


BSNS born to kill bosses as the mongoose is to kill snakes, 
young Gaynor declared war on the Flatbush Machines. 
There were two of these organizations; in defense of 
their lives they combined against him. They combined 
in vain; both fell; and a reform town board marked 
its appreciation by appointing him commissioner of police 
—a doughty force of twenty-five men. It was now that 
he gave first expression to those views touching the police 
and their powers which he has, in later years, so often 
voiced from the bench. He taught his bluecoats that a 
. policeman’s earliest duty is to keep the law, not violate it. 
Particularly were they instructed against unlawfully 
entering a citizen’s house. 
“The right of the individual,” said Judge Gaynor, when 
I brought up those talents for house-invasion so prom- 
inent in the New York police, ‘‘to be secure in his house 
against invasion by the police, is parcel of our common law 
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inheritance. When the powerful and great built castles, 
surrounded them with wall and moat, and haughtily for- 
bade even the king himself to enter without their consent, 
a whole people, instinct of liberty, were quick to declare 
that ‘an Englishman’s house is his castle.’ The declaration 
was a revolution in human liberty. It obtained foothold, 
and is still as pregnant as when it emanated from what Coke 
called the ‘unpolished genius of the people.’ It is as vital 
as when Chatham said: ‘The poorest man may, in his cot- 
tage, bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It may be 
frail; its roof may shake; the wind may blow through it; 
the storm may enter; the rain may enter; but the King of 
England may not enter. All his force dares not cross the 
threshold of that ruined tenement.’ All of which,” con- 
cluded Judge Gaynor with a resentful gleam, ‘“‘sounds now 
in the city of New York like an empty boast. This is a 
government, not of men, but law—something which many 
besides the police forget.” 

There were six road houses—noisy, drunken dens of 
disrepute, the Flatbush eyesore! The uncompromising 
hand of the young police commissioner fell upon them, and 
they perished. When young Gaynor moved to Brooklyn, 
in 1885, he left Flatbush as cleanly quiet as a church. 

Following some anti-graft exploits, the pleased tax- 
payers put forward Mr. Gaynor for a place on the Supreme 
Bench. John Y.McKane was chief of police and ex officio 
boss of Gravesend. 

There were ten thousand inhabitants in Gravesend. 
McKane, as boss, never failed of a false registration of full 
seven thousand. At every election he cast them where he 
would. Fat with successes, Boss McKane waxed rich and 
insolent. 

On being nominated for judge, Mr. Gaynor warned 
him that if he attempted his customary frauds he would 
put him in stripes. Boss McKane laughed, and cast 
his seven thousand fraudulent ballots as of arrogant yore. 
In spite of those Gravesend frauds, Mr. Gaynor was elected 
by thirty-five thousand majority, and a former “ring” 
majority of twenty thousand was overthrown. 

Judge Gaynor did not sit idly down with his triumph. 
There was that Sing Sing promise made to Boss McKane; 
it must be kept. He went to the prosecuting officer, who 
did nothing. He went to Governor Flower, who did 
nothing. 

As a corrective to gubernatorial apathy, Judge Gaynor 
wrote an open letter to Governor Flower. The latter—for 
the thumb of the ring was heavy upon him—still did 
nothing. Judge Gaynor wrote a second open letter— 
excessively open. It placed the hot coal of publicity on the 
back of the turtle governor. Under its burning influence 
he protruded his gubernatorial head and selected two 
special attorneys-general to prosecute Boss McKane. 
With Judge Gaynor showing the way they prosecuted; 
and Boss McKane—boss no longer—went to prison for 
seven years, with sixteen of his thugs to keep him Sing Sing 
company. 


The People’s Officers in the Interests’ Pay 


ITH Railroads and Insuranceand Sugarand Standard 
Oil and Steel and a score or more of kindred trust 
expressions in my mind, I asked Judge Gaynor how far, if 
at all, these creatures of a vulture commerce spread their 
dark wings over legislation. 
“This may give you some hint,” said he. ‘‘ We will not 
say ‘New York,’ since it might seem invidious to name 
any State when describing conditions which surround 
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the legislatures of many States. You ask if these great 
corporations influence legislation. Think of a State where 
the chairman of the legislative committees on railroads, on 
insurance, on any or every thing that have to do directly 
with these corporations, and after the chairman the influ- 
ential members, are paid salaries by those particular inter- 
ests which the committees have in charge! Think of the 
railroads paying their committee so much a year—the 
chairman, $25,000; the insurance companies paying their 
chairman a similarsum; andsoon! ‘Their committees,’ I 
said. Certainly, they pay them, although the people elect 
them.” 

“There is a deal being printed and said,’ I observed, 
‘about the public being educated to hate wealth. What is 
your opinion of the public feeling toward wealth and those 
who possess it?”’ 


Robbers that Cry “‘Anarchist!’’ 


ee Apes ® isno popular hatred of wealth —honest wealth,”’ 

replied Judge Gaynor. ‘‘The public honors a man 
who by honesty and industry piles up a fortune. The public 
has been just ineveryage. It seeks the injury of no man, no 
company. Itrobsno one, pillagesno one. It opposes none, 
makes war on none, save the criminal man or criminal cor- 
poration found plundering the people. I have been both 
angered and amused at the brazen tactics of these criminals. 
They pillage and loot and rob and plunder, and take the 
public into their villain laps and pluck it as a Dutch woman 
plucks a goose. Then, when the pillaged goose protests, 
they cry ‘Anarchist!’ It is they, robbing the people in the 
teeth of law and justice, who are the anarchists. They fill 
their thievish pockets and fly to Europe with the swag. 
If an investigation is ordered, they secrete themselves from 
the officers of the people. What would an honest man do if 
he heard that an officer of justice was looking for him to 
subpcena him to give testimony? Would he hide in his 
house and have his wife and children and servants lie and 
say they did not know where he was? And yet all this was 
done by an eminent personage who has lately put the ocean 
between this country and himself. Would an honest man, 
knowing his testimony was wanted, hurry aboard ship and 
put to sea, or skulk to another State to escape service of a 
subpoena? Is such a man fit to mingle with law-abiding 
people? No; he is dishonest, disreputable. No amount 
of church or Sunday-school teaching can make him re- 
spectable. And it is such as he who cry ‘Anarchist!’ 
against honest men. I say that it is he and such as he who 
are the anarchists; and they will destroy our Government 
unless checked in their criminal career.” 

“You spoke,”’ said I, ‘‘of the people’s objection to being 
plundered. Can you give me a concrete example of such 
plundering?” 

“Tt lies open,”’ returned Judge Gaynor, ‘‘in a hundred, 
nay, a thousand instances. Take a specimen case: the 
traction roads of New York City. Their story is the story 
of most of the railway and gas companies and other public 
service corporations throughout the nation. Also, you 
should not forget that public service corporations are on a 
vastly different footing, in the eyes of the law, than*are 
trading corporations, such as dry-goods companies and 
grocer companies, which possess no public element and are 
not in their foundations based upon public grants. A 
trading corporation is entitled under the law to make what 
honest profit it can. A public service corporation is legally 
entitled to no more than a fair return on its investment, 
which fair return should be what interest per cent. is usual 
on a loan. 

“To return, then, in this hunt for an example of what 
corporate pillage excites the anger of the public. Let us 
take up the tale of traction—underground, surface and 
overhead—on Manhattan Island. What is the story? 
Let us commence with the overhead roads. They began 
existence under an inflated stock and bond issue of $33,000,- 
000, and paid large interest charges and dividends thereon. 
The profits grew with the city’s growth. Yetit would not do 
to let the publicknow. The latter might then insist upon its 
legal right to a reduction of fares. The stock must be 
watered. To do this in such covert fashion as to escape the 
public eye, a new company was formed, and the original 
companies which owned the roads were turned over to it for 
999 years. The new company agreed to pay the interest 
on the bonds of the old companies, and from seven to 
eight per cent. on their stock. The rest of the earnings 
were to become dividends on its own stock. What was 
the stock issue of that new company? It was $60,000,000 
—nearly all water. Thus did our traction financiers 
arrange to fool a numskull public. 

“Still the earnings kept growing. To match it, more 
water went into the stock. But the water did not, could 
not, keep up with the profits. The dividends were again 
becoming too big. Then comes a third move. The second 
company, the Manhattan, turns itself over to a third new 
company, the Interborough, for 999 years, the latter to 
pay all obligations to the original roads, and seven per cent. 
on those $60,000,000 of Manhattan stock. This new 
company, the Interborough, owned the just completed 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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fet “GAN DIDAT E 
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HE Secretary of the 
Ap Treasury was chat- 
ting with portly 
Senator Winkle when 
the door burst open and 
Assistant SecretaryAdams B Y 
entered in a hasty and 
highly indecorous manner. 

The Assistant Secretary's pompadour 
seemed fairly to bristle with excitement. His 
extended hand held an open book, fresh from 
the press and bound in official pasteboard. 

“What's this? What’s this?’’ he cried, and 
plumped the book down before his astonished 
chief, an agitated forefinger upon a certain 
passage. 

Secretary Plainfield caught up the volume. 
His eye fell upon the paragraph. ‘‘Good 
gracious!” he breathed; and, an instant later, 
with deeper feeling: ‘‘Great Heavens!”’ He 
sprang up, a horrified gaze still fixed upon the 


page. ‘“‘Stopit! Stopit!’” hegasped. ‘Call 
up the printing office! Send for Foreman! 
Send forTothero! Holdupthereport! Have 
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all copies recalled 

Where all had been impenetrable official 
calm, all was now confusion. Adams frantic- 
ally jiggled the telephone lever. The two aides 
hurried in, and rushed to other telephones. 
Messengers came and sped away. Secretary 
Plainfield paced the floor, anon cracking the 
knuckles of his left hand; anon gnawing 
viciously at his gray mustache. He had tossed 
the exciting book to hisdesk. Senator Winkle, 
fatly placid as ever, picked it up and turned, 
with a cool curiosity, to the mysterious pas- 
sage. He had no difficulty in finding it, and 
he read it through, undisturbed by the ex- 
citement about him. When he arose his broad, 
ruddy face was the same imperturbable mask 
asever. ‘‘ Well, see you later, Joe,” he called 
amiably from the door. 

At the moment the Secretary scarcely no- 
ticed the departure of his caller. He was too 
intent upon the work in hand. 

Half an hour after the original disturbance 
the Secretary and Adams were alone in the 
room. 

“Well,” said Adams nervously, ‘‘I guess 
we've got it stopped now. All copies sent out 
have been recalled. I guess we’ve got it bot- 
tled up.” 

The Secretary wiped his moist brow; picked 
up the book and looked at it again. It was 
no chimera; no creature of their fancy. 
There, interpolated in his annual report, wasa 
solemn recommendation that the Government 
finance the construction of the Panama Canal by going into 
the life-insurance business—all elaborately set forth in 
cold type, over his signature, without, so to speak, cracking 
asmile. ‘‘But how on earth could it have got.in there?” 
Plainfield demanded, in sheer bewilderment. 

Adams shook his head. ‘‘Of course, Gessler had charge 
of the proofs as usual,’’ he sajd. 

“Fetch him here,’’ commanded the Secretary. 

A minute later Adams returned with the chief clerk. 
Mr. Gessler was a very lean and stringy person, of middle 
age. His complexion was decidedly sandy; his neck 
very long. He hada bold nose, but a mere morsel of chin. 
He wore a thick, red mustache and his hair was combed 
up high on theside. Thus he looked like a rooster who had 
lost the feathers off its neck. The Secretary regarded him 
sternly, but said, ‘‘Take a seat,” quite mildly, for he saw 
only fidelity and affection in Gessler’s mild, blue eye. 

“Do you know anything about this?” Mr. Plainfield 
began, a bit awkwardly, from the conflict of emotions, and 
handed Gessler the report. 

The chief clerk did not even look at the opened volume. 
He turned redder with modest pride. ‘‘So you found it 
already!”’ he said, and his eye beamed still more fondly. 
“Of course, it’s my plan, Mr. Plainfield. I worked over 
it for months. But the credit is all yours. I wanted all 
the credit to be yours!’’ He still beamed, and his voice 
trembled slightly with honest emotion. 

The Secretary and the Assistant Secretary simply stared 
at each other. 

“‘T worked over it for months,” Gessler repeated. ‘‘And 
yet, after all, it’s absurdly simple: a child can understand 
it.’ He looked at them in triumph, but not vaingloriously. 
“To insure a man aged thirty-five for twenty years for 
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of fifteen dollars,” he continued. ‘‘That is equal to a 
year’s interest on $1000 at one and a half per cent. The 
Government is willing to pay two and a half per cent. 
interest on the Panama Canal money. Under our plan the 
Government will issue one per cent. bonds and each bond 
will be a life-insurance policy for $1000, good for twenty 
years. The life-insurance feature will cost the Government 
fifteen dollars a year per thousand, bringing the total cost 
up to the two and a half per cent., which it is willing to pay 
for the money. People will fall over each other to buy 
the one per cent. bonds, with Government life insurance 
attached. But, according to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, out of 81,822 men aged thirty-five 
who insure, only 732 will die the first year. Thus the 
Government’s insurance receipts the first year will be to its 
losses, roughly, as 12 to 7. With five million people eager 
to buy one per cent. bonds, with the insurance feature, the 
Government can not only build the Canal, but fund the 
national debt, double the navy and put all the New York 
insurance companies out of business.’’ The chief clerk 
laid a lean, demonstrative forefinger in the palm of his 
hand. ‘It may be urged that the Government has no 
power to insure lives. Under our plan that objection is 
met by issuing Treasury certificates a 

“Mr. Gessler,’”’ said Adams softly, ‘“‘you’ve paid a good 
deal of attention to life insurance lately, haven’t you?” 

“‘T’ve read everything that’s been printed, Mr. Adams,”’ 
said Gessler, ‘‘ verifying all calculations, and working out 
every mathematical hypothesis.” 

““Ah—er—thank you, Gessler; thank you,” said the 
Secretary. ‘‘That will be all just now. Adams and I 
want to go over it a bit.” 

“The credit will be yours, Mr. Plainfield,” said the chief 
clerk, beaming. 


told the President. 


“Thank you. Thank 
you,”’ replied the Secre- 
tary, and shook the bony 
extended hand. He 
waited for the door to 
close; then exclaimed: 
“Crazy as a bedbug!”’ 
He paced across the room. 
“Too bad! Too bad! One of the best men 
in the Department.” 

“Too bad,” sighed Adams. ‘‘Still, not to 
be wondered at—considering what he’s been 
up to.” 

“Too bad,’ the Secretary repeated, and 
halted abruptly. ‘‘Are you sure we’ve cor- 
raled every copy of the report? You must 
speak to Foreman and Tothero. Not a word 
of this must get out. It would make me the 
laughing-stock of the country. Right in my 
annual report! I hope nobody knows.’’ The 
Secretary’s lean jaw fell. He recalled that 
Senator Winkle had been in the room. He 
seemed to have a vague recollection of the 
Senator picking up the report and reading it. 
He was certain now that the Senator had left 
quite abruptly. 

He and Winkle were old friends. They 
came from the same State. Time was when 
they called each other Joe and Billy. For 
some time, however, each of them had been 
acutely aware of the strong probability that 
the Republican party’s next candidate for the 
Presidency would be an Josota man. There 
was no particular reason why either of them 
should not be the man—except that the other 
was rather in the way. 
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“\7OU’RE cracking your knuckles again, 
Joe,’ Mrs. Plainfield interposed mildly. 

A moment before Miss Plainfield had ob- 
served: ‘‘Father, you really ought to put salt 
on your mustache if you’re going to eat it.” 

The lank, round-shouldered, loose-jointed 
member of the Cabinet glowered down upon 
his family in outraged dignity, thrust his 
offending hands deep in his trousers’ pockets, 
and marched over to the window in lonely and 
wounded pride. The view up Connecticut 
Avenue was not inspiring, however. He must 
talk. 

“A man, by Jove, that I’ve been a friend 
to for thirty years! That I’ve stood by in 
plenty of tight places!’’ he exclaimed over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ You know, Martha,’’ he pleaded, 
as he paced back to them, ‘‘that he wouldn’t 
have had any more chance to be Senator than 
to be Pope if I hadn’t pitched in and helped him! And 
this is the way he repays me—with a low-down, dirty trick! 
There’s William Winkle for you, Martha!” 

“But, Joe, he hasn’t done anything,’ stout, good- 
natured Mrs. Plainfield insisted. 

‘He has done something!”’ the Secretary declared with 
heat. ‘‘Or he’s going to, which is just the same! I tell 
you we’ve got back every copy of that Gesslerized report 
except one. Who'd have that one copy except Winkle? 
And what’d Winkle be holdin’ it for except to spring it on 
me when he thinks it will hurt worst —hold me up for a fool, 
by Jove, and make a laughing-stock of me! I can see it 
in his blasted fat face! I’d as soon have a side of bacon 
for a face, anyhow! He’s told the President about it 
already. Of course, that’d be the first thing he’d do—try 
to undermine me with the Administration. I know he’s 
At the Cabinet meeting this afternoon 
the President grinned at me like a blasted Cheshire cat! 
Just grinned and grinned, by Jove!’”’ He cracked two 
knuckles loudly in quick succession. ‘‘And now Winkle’ll 
sneak off home to Mitchell with it. He’ll have Mitchell 
and half the Iosota committee-men grinning at me, by 
Jove, like blasted Cheshire cats! He’s a sneak, that’s 
what Winkle is! Why don’t he come out like a man?” 
The Secretary took a mouthful of his mustache, but hap- 
pened to catch his daughter’s eye, and lifted his head 
sternly: ‘Jane, if you haven’t any respect for your father, 
why don’t you retire?”’ 

Miss Plainfield colored warmly; but her mother stepped 
on her toe. Then the Secretary colored also. 

“Joe, I want you to listen to me a minute,” said Mrs. 
Plainfield, and there was a certain authority in the mild 
voice which made the Secretary pause. ‘‘Why don’t 
you pull out, Joe? You're racking yourself all to pieces 
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red and his eyes glistened. 
“When I went to the White 
House to-day the President 
he-hawed out loud, like a 
blasted ass, and slapped me 
on the back! Of course he’s 
seen the report.” 

Mr. Adams seemed only half 
attentive. ‘‘I had a letter 
from Gessler to-day,”’ he said. 
“He wrote that he was enjoy- 
ing Porto Rico very much, 
but didn’t see that he could 
accomplish much by staying. 
I cabled him to stay until 
ordered home, and go farther 


“Il Wanted All the Credit to be Yours!” 


with running the Department and running for President, 
too. You can’t fool me, father! I know you too well. 
Your nervous dyspepsia has been forging right ahead ever 
since you took the idea of getting the nomination. This 
Gessler business is simply meat and drink for it. You’re 
ready to chew wire nails this minute. What do we care 
about being President? Let’s go back to Grassville and 
be like folks again.” 

Plump, wholesome Miss Plainfield leaned forward and 
hooked her finger in his coat pocket. ‘‘Come on, daddy. 
What do we care about being President?’’ she coaxed. 
“You’re getting awfully seedy!”’ 

The Secretary bit his mustache, but only meditatively, 
as his weary eyes dweltuponthem. ‘‘Idon’tcare anything 
in particular about being President,” he said, ‘‘except 
that my friends expect it of me. If Winkle’d come to me 
like a man I might step out. If he’d come to me like a 
man’’—the waning flame suddenly caught again—‘‘but, 
by Jove, I ain’t goin’ to make a sneak President of the 
United States!” 

Later that day, at the end of an earnest consultation — 
which, on the woman’s part, was solicitous almost to the 
point of tears—an eminent family practitioner really 
opened his mind a little to the Secretary’s wife. ‘‘Frankly, 
Mrs. Plainfield,” said the man of science, ‘‘it is a difficult 
case. The bromides quiet his nerves; but, on the other 
hand, they upset his digestion. The most important point 
is to keep him from thinking of anything that irritates him.” 


HI 
ECURE in his office, the Secretary was indulging in one 
of the forbidden but momentarily soothing long, black 
cigars, When Adams entered. There was an odd sort of 
rapt, yet flickering, look in the Assistant Secretary’s eye. 

The Secretary laid down his cigar. ‘‘The situation,” 
he said, ‘‘is just as I thought. Mitchell is on the fence, 
and won’t come off until after the election.” 

The Mitchell he mentioned was then Governor of the 
State of losota—and admittedly a master mechanic at 
politics. The Presidential aspirations of Secretary Plain- 
field and Senator Winkle were, of course, open secrets which 
influenced all political movements in the State. Mitchell’s 
reélection as Governor, in November, was a foregone 
conclusion, and as yet he held a beautifully adjusted bal- 
ance between the rival candidates. Plainfield had rather 
made him politically, and, if there were any gratitude in 
politics, should get the State delegation with the Governor’s 
decisive assistance. But one of the things that helped on 
his nervous dyspepsia was the idea that fat, smooth, 
treacherous William Winkle—the man he’d been a friend 
to for thirty years, by Jove! —might win the Governor away 
from him. Mitchell wasn’t a man to tie up with a loser. 
That infernal Gesslerized report might be the very fulerum 
wherewith the villainous Winkle hoisted Mitchell into his 
own camp. 

“Do you know what Winkle’s doing with that copy of 
the report he’s got?’’ he demanded abruptly. ‘‘He’s 
saving it up to use with Mitchell the day after the election!” 
He nodded balefully. ‘‘He’ll take it to the Governor and 
say: ‘Look a’ here; I can laugh Plainfield out of the 
race!’ That’s what he’ll do! MHe’s used it with the 
President already.’ Mr. Plainfield’s face turned a deep 


into the interior.” 

Plainfield nodded apprecia- 
tively. ‘‘ How did he write?”’ 

‘Oh, sane as a judge,” the 
Assistant replied. He blushed 
slightly and laughed a little in 
a nervous and apologetical 
way. ‘‘It’s odd, you know— 
but if you come to work over 
that proposition of his, it’s 
certainly mighty plausible.” 

The Secretary looked up in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Adams asserted 
stubbornly. ‘‘Of course, it’s 
perfectly ridiculous in a way. 
Yet if you sit down to it and 
study it all over carefully, you 
see that it’s certainly mighty 
ingenious.”” He took a pencil 
from his pocket and pulled up a pad of paper. ‘‘In the 
first place, fifteen dollars a year is the old-line cost of carry- 
ing $1000 insurance for twenty years for a man aged 
thirty-five—an average age, say. Also, fifteen dollars is 
the interest at one and a half per cent. on $1000 for a 
year. Hence, if the Government sold bonds at one per 
cent., it could afford to give $1000 insurance for twenty 
years, for that would be equal to its paying only two and 
a half per cent.on themoney. Now, the old-line premium 
consists of three parts—the premium proper, the reserve 
and the loading. The Government wouldn’t need any 
loading to speak of, and the premium proper is too high, 
because deaths are really fewer than the experience tables 
show. According to the American Experience Table of 
Mortality—I don’t remember the figures exactly, but 
Gessler had it right. I’ve looked it up.” He took a 
memorandum from his pocket and spread it on the table. 

An hour later Adams was saying: ‘“‘And when you come 
to figure on the steady increase in population as shown by 
the Census Bureau—so many new men reaching an 
insurable age every year—why, there’s no end to it. You 
could fund the debt, build a navy that would beat Great 
Britain all hollow, abolish the internal revenue taxes if 
you wanted to—although that, I suppose,’’ he added 
conservatively, ‘‘would get the temperance people down 
on you. And the greatest thing of all would be cheap, 
safe life insurance for the people.”’ 

Plainfield rubbed his brow perplexedly and stared at the 
sheets full of figures. ‘‘But Gessler was nutty, Adams.” 

“Well, that’s true,’’ Adams admitted. ‘‘He was cer- 
tainly nutty. Yet it is mighty plausible.”’ He hesitated 
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a moment. ‘‘It has sort of interested me—purely as a 
theoretical thing, you know. I’ve wired for a copy of 
the Armstrong Committee’s report on life insurance.” 

A week later Mrs. Plainfield resolutely opened the door 
of her husband’s study and marched in. 

“Joe! Joe!’ she expostulated. ‘‘You ought to have 
been in bed two hours ago. What are you doing at this 
time of night?” 

Her husband’s table was cumbered with tomes of so 
dry an appearance that one’s bones fairly ached with 
looking at them, and with many sheets of paper containing 
figures. 

“As near as I can figure it out,” the Secretary replied 
thoughtfully, ‘‘the loading amounts to about twenty 
per cent. and the experience tables of mortality are too 
high by about eight per cent. Now, if you apply that toa 
billion of insurance, say ¢ 

She sat down beside him and spoke accusingly: ‘‘It’s 
that miserable Gessler business!”’ 

“Why, Martha, it’s just here,” he explained. ‘‘ Winkle 
is bound to spring that Gessler report on me some day 
when he thinks I ain’t lookin’. He’ll give it to the news- 
papers, you know—about my report being al! in print and 
ready to go out with this insurance business in it. He’s 
bound to do that. I propose to be ready for him. I'll 
just say to ’em: ‘It’s true Gessler was nutty and put the 
stuff in there without my knowing it; but just figure it 
over for yourself and see if it ain’t plausible!’ A bold 
proposition attracts people, you know. By Jove, I 
believe I can turn the laugh on him! If the President 
wasn’t hidebound and conceited I’d go to him right now 
and say: ‘Just figure it over for yourself.’ The fact is, 
Martha,” he added confidentially, ‘‘that if they start to 
turn the laugh on me, and I can only get ’em started to 
figuring this life insurance, they’ll be so all-fired balled up 
in no time that they won’t know whether they ought to 
laugh or not!’” He rubbed his brows again. ‘‘And it is 
mighty convincing, Martha—in away. You see, the old- 
line cost of carrying $1000 insurance for twenty years for 
a man aged thirty-five——” 

She took both his hands. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, Joe, 
go to bed! You’re working yourself all to pieces! You'll 
get as bad as Gessler!”’ 

The Secretary colored. ‘‘If it wasn’t for that skunk 
Winkle I wouldn’t be doing this, Martha!” he said. “A 
man, by Jove, that I’ve been a friend to for thirty years— 
and now his low, underhand course is forcing me to wear 
myself to the bone to protect myself from him! I'll get 
something on him some day. You see if I don’t. And 
then, let him look out!” 


IV 
“YOU don’t say so! You don’t say so!’’ the Secretary 
exclaimed, round-eyed with a shocked surprise. 
“Well, well!” 

“So I’m told,’” Adams repeated as one who would not 
flinch from the truth, however disagreeable. ‘‘I’ve heard 
it from two different sources.” 

“Well, well!’’ the Secretary exclaimed again. ‘And 
Billy Winkle! Poor devil! I hope it ain’t true, Adams! 
I hope it ain’t true. By Jove, those foreign fellows will 
Thopeitain’t true! Winkle has been running 
around a good deal, though, for a man whose wife is an 
invalid.” 

““He was in her box at the theatre last night,” the 
Assistant observed. ‘‘She’s certainly a beauty.” 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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“GETTING THAT HOME” 


(Told by Jan, the Big Polish Laborer) 


B Y 


WILL not marry him!” cried little Marie, very ex- 
| cited. ‘Jan! I will marry you!” 
I jumped back a little. I am a very slow man. 
But then I began to smile down at this young little woman 
harder and harder like a fool, and I fel* warm, shaking 
glad all over! Because this was exactly what I wanted! 
The other fellow was Franz.. Two years ago he had 
left this Polish village and gone to America. Then I had 
come here to help build a house and a barn, for I was a 
carpenter. And once I saw little Marie come dancing 


down the road; I just looked — till she danced out of sight; 
and after that I tried to see her every day, mostly when I 
(But I have found since that 


thought she did not see me. 


“You Poor Fellows Will 
Never Get a Job Till You 


Bribe a Foreman”’ 


she always did.) Well, whenever I did speak to her I got 
all mixed up and anxious to get away; and the minute | 
was away I got angry, thinking of some good thing I might 
have said—sometimes even a joke. But I was slow and 
had only thirty dollars saved, so I decided to work harder 
and get some money, and in two years I would ask her to 
be my wife. But in only two weeks some fellow told me 
Marie had promised long ago to marry Franz in Chicago. 
Then I stopped sleeping at night. At first I was only 
angry; in my head I made a picture of this Franz—a very 
ugly fellow, smiling—and my arms were round his chest 
till his ribs began to crackle! But after three nights like 
this, one night I walked over the fields till the day, and 
decided to go to America. I told her, and I said I hoped 
she would be very happy with Franz. But now she cried: 


PeReNweS ties PeOsOnl ake 


“Jan! I will marry you!’ I took her little arm and 
held it tighter and tighter, and all my thoughts were 
rushing round. But she looked up. 

““Well?”’ she cried angrily. ‘‘Why don’t you oA 

“‘Franz!’’ I whispered. ‘‘What—what about Franz?”’ 

She laughed a shaking laugh. 

“Franz is rich!’’ she cried. ‘‘He thinks quick and he 
ean joke. But you—you—you are terribly slow, Jan! 
Terribly slow!”’ 

All at once I saw what she meant! 

In about an hour, when we looked around us, no one had 
seen but an old brown dog, excited and barking. 

‘Well,’ I said, laughing, ‘‘no America now! I will stay 
right here!”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, you won’t!”’ she cried. ‘‘You will go right 
to Chicago! Your ticket is bought and you must not waste 
it. Besides—America is best for us. 1 made up my mind 
about that many weeks before you—asked me!” 

So I decided to go. 

““You must work hard,”’ she said the next week, at the 
train, ‘‘and get a home, and then I will come. Write 
to me how you are getting that home—exactly; don’t 
you hide anything. In America every man can be rich 
as a Polish prince, if he is only quick enough. But you 
are slow. Oh, Jan, try to be quick—quick as you can!” 
Now I held her tight, with my head down to hers, while 
she cried: ‘‘Quick as you can!” she whispered. ‘Jan, 
I want that home!” 

Well, I tell you I wanted to be quick! And when the 
train moved she waved and her black eyes were shining 
with the tears, but she laughed; and then I felt I could 
get that home in no time. 


But it felt harder soon. Other crowds were joined to 
ours, each of us had a big ticket tied to his coat, people 
pointed and laughed, we were hustled along like goats and 
cows, and that is how we felt. Only on the ship it was 
better, for we had no storms, and I met a fellow who taught 
me a game of cards, and we played all day. 

But all the time I was thinking how to get it. 

At last we came to Chicago. I was taken to a dirty 
yellow wooden house, and I paid a fat Polish man three of 
my eighteen dollars so I could eat and sleep there a week. 
In my room were four other Polish fellows who had just 
come, and each of us had a mattress on the floor. The 
room had nothing else—but cobwebs. The plaster walls 
were dirty and broken and all scribbled up with bad jokes 
and swearing. Only one fellow had made a fine picture 
of a Polish farm with a woman, a cow and two babies; and 
under this he had written some words that in English would 
mean: ‘“‘I was a fool!” 

And I felt the same way myself. 

Well, we all ate supper and then went out on the narrow 
porch to smoke our pipes. There were about twenty other 
men who had been here longer and all had jobs—so they 
were talking. But we five new fellows just looked up at 
the big black steelworks. 

“Tt looks like a hell, doesn’t it?’’ said a little Polish man 
who came over to us. His yellow hair stood up stiff, his 
face was narrow and had all the muscles tight; his eyes 
were bright. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘this is one of the hells of 
the earth!”’ 


Toward Morning 
That was a Terrible 
Face in the Dark! 


But I liked to look at it. It was big as one of our old 
Polish fortress towns—and all on fire! Big black build- 
ings—some high and some low, and tall chimneys with 
flames pouring up through clouds of red smoke. It made 
a low, roaring noise and it smelt of burning. It made the 
whole night hot. Even the air was shaking. 

““They must work very quick here,” I said at last. 

He laughed. ‘‘ You will see!’’ he cried. 

I looked back at my mattress. I always knew I was 
slow, but I never felt slower than now. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘anyway—let’s have a game of cards.” 
I brought the cards from my pocket and taught the fellows 
my game, and we played on the edge of the porch by a 
lantern. I played because I wanted to feel more quiet; 
but I kept looking at those pouring flames, and so did the 
other men. At last we were all just looking and listening. 

“The fellows in there must make millions of dollars,”’ 
said some one. 

“‘T will show you,”’ said the little Pole, and he took us 
for a walk. We walked for about two hours, and every- 
thing was hot. We saw nothing but dark streets and 
sidewalks full of holes, and cats and piles of dry mud and 
dirty little houses. The smells were bad and babies were 
crying. We saw no fellow here that looked at all rich. 
At last we came back and looked up again at those works. 
The moon had come up now—just over the flames. And 
even the moon looked small and sick in this country. 

I was still thinking how I could get it. 

ZI could not sleep. I got a pencil and some paper and 
sat down on the edge of the porch by the lantern, and I 
lit another pipe to think with. I had promised little Marie 
I would write the first night. And now I wished I had not! 
Because if I could only wait I might yet see one clean house 
for our home. 

All at once I could hear her—like a dream—saying: 
“Jan! I will marry you/’’ And this was fine for an hour. 

Then I woke up—and this was worse. But I jumped up 
and swore at myself and decided to do likeaman. I would 
get that home, and a clean one too, for I knew little Marie 
would rather be dead than dirty. 

I would get it! But now she must not be made sick by 
the things I had seen. So I just wrote: 

“‘T have seen already a fine house. It is small, but 
it is clean and it has a garden and it is covered with big red 
and blue flowers. I never saw any flowers like these red 
and blue ones. We will have a fine home here!” 


DRAWN BY HARVEY T. DUNIY 


All Hoping to Get a Job 


I had told a big lie and now I could 
not sleep at all. 

When the daylight began I walked to 
the works to get a job. Out of the 
chimneys the fire was still pouring, but 
you could hardly see it, because, way 
behind, the big round sun was rising 
hot and bright. At the gates I found 
already twenty-seven men, and by five- 
thirty there were about six hundred 
more—all hoping to get a job. Soon 
all stopped talking and got very quiet. 
Every fellow just looked at that door. 
Some grinned, but most did not. One 
tall, thin man near me shook all over 
and sat quickly down on a board. 
Because the big bell was striking six. 

Well, only thirty-two got jobs. And 
the rest of us walked around all day— 
hoping. 

I was looking at the new sights. 
About nine o’clock a rich, thin man 
came in a big, long automobile. This 
was a strange thing to me, and I wasa 
carpenter, so I wanted to see how it 
worked; but when I was bending to 
look beneath it something exploded 
right by my head and I fell over. I 
heard all the fellows laughing; the driver 
had just done this likea joke. So I got 
up and laughed, and then he liked me 
and showed me about it. And all that 
morning I asked Polish fellows about 
other things. I heard about trusts and 
automobile races and fine hotels and 
yachts and divorces and murders. Most 
of these came out of a newspaper that 
one fellow read to us—from English into 
Polish. It had big red letters and 
pictures. We listened and _ looked. 
But when I wrote all this to Marie, I 
said: 

“Don’t believe them all. Maybe 
most of them are lies.’’ Because in our 
part of the city I saw no rich things— 
only that automobile. But I walked 
around—a mile away, and at last ina 
week I found nine little houses that 
were clean, and one even had a garden 
and about ten flowers. So that first 
letter of mine was not quite a lie. 

But still I could get no job in the 
works. And outside, when I asked 
people in houses to let me fix broken 
shutters and other things, they said: 

“The big company ought to fix these things, but they 
never do. Gotothem.’’ And at last I found the office of 
this company, but they laughed and I got no job. . 

I heard that some Polish fellows worked cleaning the 
streets—’way off in fine parts of the city. But these 
fellows laughed and said: 

“You can’t get a job like ours because you can’t vote!”’ 

I tried to think this out. I asked the little Pole, and at 
once he gave me a loud and excited talk about political 
things; he talked about grafters and capitalist parties 
and told me to join the Socialist party. But I got sick 
of his talk. 

‘Can your party give me a job?”’ I asked. And when 
he said they could not, I walked off. 

Now, every day I slowly learned a few more English 
words, because this would help. 

Every morning at five o’clock I was by the works, 
waiting. Hundreds of those fellows waiting looked thin 
and hollow and coughed, and some were fools and had made 
it worse by drinking. In our room none of us five had a 
job, and the three weeks had taken most of our money. 
Two had none left and three of usloaned them some. And 
now we were coming very near the end. 

So at night we played my game of cards. 
hard and laughed like jokers. 
no job. 

Now I got a letter from Marie. At first I could not 
make it out; but when I did, then I was excited! You 
see on that first night I had written too fast in the bad 
light of the lantern, and instead of writing ‘‘I have seen 
already a fine house,’’ I had left out this word ‘‘seen.’’ 

“‘T never thought you would get it so quick!’’ she wrote. 
“Dear, big, old Jan—I thought you were slow! I love 
you very much and soon I will come! We will be so happy 
that I am happy already—I can hardly wait! Jan—I am 
beginning to make some beautiful dresses!”? And then 
she wrote how she was making these dresses, but this I did 
not care about at all. I walked and walked—thinking. 
How soon would she come? I told the other four fellows 
and they thought it was a joke on me, but they were wrong. 

“Look here!’’ Ishouted. ‘‘ You don’t know this woman! 
She is little, but she is able to be very angry!” You see, 
I knew her 
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We Saw No Fellow Here that Looked at all Rich 


Again I walked fast by myself to think. Then I wrote: 
“‘T have no fine house. I have only four dollars and 
thirty-eight cents.’’ But this looked so bad that I tore it 
up; and I decided to wait and write nothing, because 
maybe I would get a good job soon. 

Now I learned about graft. One night the little Pole 
came to our room. The five of us had only eight dollars 
in the world, and for two days we had stopped tobacco, 
so we were all feeling cross. 

“You poor fellows will never get a job,” he said, “‘till 
you bribe a foreman. There are so many men wanting 
unskilled labor jobs, and you can’t speak English. So 
you must buy a job.” 

We just looked at him. 

‘‘How much for one job?” I asked at last. 

“Five dollars.” 

We kept looking. Soon he saw how bad we felt, and 
his voice grew angry and low: : 

‘“‘You fellows have come to America, and what have you 
to sell? Only the strength of your arms. But what 
chance does one of you have in selling his strength to the 
Steel Trust? How can you get a fair price for your 
strength? You must take what they give, you must even 
pay a foreman for a job, or you will starve!” 

“Oh, stop your noise!’’ I cried, jumping up. He looked 
at me—surprised. 

“Why?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t I speak the truth?” 

“Yes!’’ I shouted, shaking my fist down at his face. 
“Yes! And that’s why I don’t want to talk about it! 

Here, let’s have a game of cards.” 

I threw the cards on the floor, and by the lantern we 
played and played, very fast—till my head got quiet and 
I could think. At last we stopped and looked at each 
other. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘we will have to give it.” 

In two hours more we decided to buy one job. And the 
one who got it would divide his money with the others till 
we all got jobs. Then we drew lots, and I was the one. 
The next afternoon I went to a foreman and quietly bought 
a job. 

I was on the night squad. We worked from six at night 
till six in the morning, with an hour at midnight for dinner. 
I was in a gang that carried long bars of iron. This was 
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August, and the air was so thick it felt 

like breathing hot tobacco smoke— 

without that good feeling. The noise 

was like trains of cars all around you; 

you had to shout to talk. Everywhere 

men were rushing to work fast, in the 
’ red light, half-naked like devils. 

One night one of the big bosses came 
up to a gang that was working round a 
tall hammer-bar. This was moved by 
steam and was always pounding and 
crashing. The boss swore a fine long 
bunch of words at the men, and then 
he cried: 

‘This is the slowest gang I ever saw! 
The old gang used to bust this bar every 
six weeks! That’s your business! It’s 
here to be busted!”’ 

“‘No!’’ I shouted, suddenly raging 
hot inside. ‘‘No! No!’ My English 
was not good, so I could only say a 
little. 

He turned slowly and looked at me 
—surprised. 

““What do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“TI am not here to be |busted!” I 
shouted in Polish. Then they all 
laughed, and someone told him this in 
English. 

“T said the bar!” he cried. 
you!” 

But the men were Irish, and they all 
kept laughing at him—till he grinned, 
and then he laughed, too. 

Well, for a long time I thought we 
were there to be busted. Near the 
daylight the men got tired and sleepy 
and so they got hurt. I saw one killed 
and seven more hurt the first week. 
This was their own fault. But at other 
times it was not. There was one blast- 
furnace where the fire had roared day 
and night for six years. I wondered 
how they could be sure the flames. were 
not eating out through the thick brick 
walls. And, sure enough, one night 
they did—with a roar! The steel shot 
out like water from a fire-hose—a white, 
flaming stream that lit the blackness! 
You could just see the little dark men 
jumping and tumbling for their lives! 

Fourteen were killed that night. 

The company had a good, clean hos- 
pital right in the grounds, where they 
took all accidents free. And I thought 

this was fine—till one little Irishman said to me: 

“Tell me, Big One, what good is a hospital to a man if 
his wife is a widow?” 

I thought this out, and I saw that for such a man a 
hospital is no good at all. 

Now, all this looked bad. But soon I began to see the 
truth. You see, there were over five thousand of us, and 
only about thirty got hurt a week; so the rest of us were all 
right. And a lot of these accidents happened because the 
men were hard drinkers, so their nerve was not steady in 
exciting places. I did not drink, and soon I got used to 
the air and the noise, and the fire kept meawake. I began 
to like it! 

And, anyway, I was always thinking how to get that 
home. 

I thought now that I could get it. Ifelt no longer likea 
fool. I had a job. I talked more and more with my 
foreman, and he liked me. Once, at dinner, I told him > 
about Marie—just a little. And he told me all I needed | 
was to work faster and soon I would be paid more. So 
I worked faster, and he paid me twenty cents more a day. 
But then he swore at the other fellows because they did 
not keep up with me; and four of these fellows swore very 
low at me because I was making them work faster, so I 
swore back; and soon almost always some one was swear- 
ing. The foreman asked me if I had any friends who 
wanted jobs. He discharged these four slow fellows, and 
I brought in my four friends. 

Now I felt fine! I no longer had to divide my wages, | 
and I was making eight dollars a week. I only spent three 
dollars a week for the mattress and food, and five cents a 
week for tobacco, and fifty cents for a new shirt. I wrote 
to Marie that I was doing so well I could get jobs free for 
my friends. 

But in three weeks she wrote back: 

“You write to me nothing about that house. Jan, 
don’t you buy it till come! The brick oven may be bad 
for baking, and besides there is the well and the wash-lines. © 
About such things you are stupid as two men put together. — 
I think I must come to you now so that we will spend the 
money right. And Jan—you must be lonely, too.” 

I was worried. Just now the foreman had stopped 
paying me the extra twenty cents, because the whole gang 
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was working faster, and he said if he paid it to me he must 
pay it to all. Then the work slackened a little and he 
discharged two of my friends, and I loaned them a little 
money. I had very little left. So I wrote her: 

“Please Marie—don’t come too soon. Iam nct lonely. 
I have many good friends. So stay for about a year.”’ 

I knew she would be angry at this, but what else could I 
do? She would beeven angrier if she came and saw that all 
the house I had was a mattress, and that I had told big lies. 

But in a month she wrote a strange letter. 

“T am very glad you are not lonely,” she wrote. 
not lonely either. Iam having a fine time. I have been 
getting many nice letters from Franz. He wants me to 
come to Chicago and marry him. I don’t know what I 
will do. But I am not lonely.” 

She was not angry at all, she was glad! So now I myself 
got angry and even lonelier than ever, and when I felt how 
lonely I was I got angrier still. While I worked I swore! 
I must find this ugly-faced Franz! 

I tried a long time, and at last I found him in one of the 
mills. And at once I stopped and stared at him. I have 
never felt worse than I felt then. 

Hewasnotugly. Hewas very tall—nearly as tallas me; 
but he was not like me, he was a finely cut-out man; all the 
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moves of his arms and legs were quick. He was running 
a machine very fast, but still he had time to joke and laugh 
with the fellows round him. And when he laughed he had 
fine teeth. I hated to look at him. 

Just then his dinner-hour began, and soon we got talking. 
I told him I was from his village. And he was glad to talk 
about the village people, till one of his American friends 
came up and shouted in English: 

“Hello, Frank! How about that Sunday pienic?”’ 

Then at once he turned and got talking about some 
American girls. He laughed and said he loved two or 
three of them at once. 

I got angry —hot all over! Why had he asked Marie to 
come? What did he mean to do with her? I must stop 
this quick; I must keep her from coming! But I must not 
tell her how poor I was, or she would think I could never 
marry, and so she might come to Franz. I decided to lie 
again. 

I went to see this fellow at home. He had two roomsina 
fine, clean house. Some one took care of his rooms and 
cooked good meals, and he had beer. I noticed all his 
furniture and I asked all about his picnics and dances. 

Then I went home and wrote to her all about my two 
rooms and my furniture, my picnics and my dances. 
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“Don’t you come and marry Franz,’ I wrote. ‘I am 
sure I can make you as happy as he can—if you will only 
wait! I will never marry any one else. Only you. So 
don’t you marry Franz!” 

And in the shed back of our house I began to make this 
furniture. I borrowed some tools and bought some 
lumber. Soon I found these varnished American chairs 
were very badly made, so | made mine in the good old 
Polish shapes. And I wrote to Marie about the fine 
furniture I was buying for our house. I began to like this 
lying. 

At my job I worked so fast that I got up to nine dollars. 
And outside of work-hours I hunted all through the mills for 
a better job, but I found that the better jobs were all at 
machines. Now, I could use a saw and a plane very well, 
but these quick machines I hated. The first one I tried cut 
off the end of one finger, because my hand was too big and 
slow. So I went back to my old laborer job. 

One morning, at a quarter of six, I had a big hook and 
carried one end of along red-hot bar. I was tired from the 
all-night work and from thinking about this little woman — 
and what she would do. So I dropped my end—and it 
struck the ground very close to my feet. The gang jumped 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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HEN Siward came 
y y out of his dressing- 
room Sylvia was apparently still in the hands of 
the maid. So he sauntered through the house as far as the 
library, and drawing a check-book from one pocket, fished 
out a memorandum-book from another, and began to cast 
up totals with a view to learning something about the 
various debts contracted at Shotover. 

He seemed to owe everybody. Fortune had smitten 
him hip and thigh; and, a trifle concerned, he began 
covering a pad with figures until he knew where he stood. 
Then he drew a considerable check to Major Belwether’s 
order, another to Alderdene. Others followed to other 
people for various amounts; and he was very busily at 
work when, aware of another presence near, he turned 
around in his chair. Sylvia Landis was writing at a desk 
in the corner, and she looked up, nodding the little greeting 
that she always reserved for him even after five minutes’ 
separation. e 

“T’m writing checks,’’ she said. ‘‘I suppose you’re 
writing to your mother.” 

“Why do you think so?”’ he asked curiously. 

“You write to her every day, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but how do you know?” 

She looked at him with unblushing deliberation. 
wroteevery day. . . . Ifit was toa woman, I wanted 
to know. . And I told Grace Ferrall that it worried 
me. And then Grace told me. Is there any other con- 
fession of my own pettiness that I can make to you.” 

“Did you really care to whom I was writing?’’ he asked 
slowly. 

“Care? I—it worried me. Was it not a pitifully 
common impulse? ‘Sisters under our skin,’ you know— 
land the maid who dresses me. She would have snooped ; 
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I wanted to 
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I didn’t; that’s the only generic difference. 
know just the same. But—that was before—— 

“Before what?”’ 

“‘Before I— please don’t ask me to say it. 
once, when you asked me.”’ 

“Before you cared for me. Is that what you mean?” 

“Yes. You are so cruelly literal when you wish to 
punish me. You are interrupting me, too. Iowe 
that wretched Kemp Ferrall a lot of money, and I’m trying 
to find out how much seven and nine are, to close accounts 
with Marion Page.” 

Siward turned and continued his writing. And when 
the little sheaf of checks was ready he counted them, 
laid them aside, and, drawing a flat packet of fresh bank- 
notes from his portfolio, counted out the tips expected of 
him below stairs. These arranged for, he straightened up 
and glanced over his shoulder at Sylvia, but she was ap- 
parently absorbed in counting something on the ends of 
her fingers, so he turned smilingly to his desk and wrote 
along letter to his mother—the same tender, affectionately 
boyish letter he had always written her, full of confidences, 
full of humor, gayly anticipating his own return to her on 
the heels of the letter. 

In his first letter to her from Shotover he had spoken 
casually of a Miss Landis. It seemed the name was 
familiar enough to his mother, who asked about her; and 
he had replied in another letter or two, a trifle emphatic 
in his praise of her, because from his mother’s letters it 
was quite evident that she knew a good deal concerning 
the very unconventional affairs of Sylvia’s family. 
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Of his swift and some- 
what equivocal courtship 
he had had nothing to say 
in his letters; in fact recently he had nothing to say about 
Sylvia at all, reserving that vital confidence for the clear 
sympathy and understanding which he looked forward to 
when he should see her, and which, through dark days 
and bitter aftermaths, through struggle and defeat by 
his master-vice, had never failed him yet—never faltered 
for an instant. 

So he brought his letter to a close with a tender and 
uneasy inquiry concerning her health, which, she had in- 
timated, was not exactly satisfactory, and for that reason 
she had opened the house in town in order to be near Doctor 
Grisby, their family physician. 

Sealing and directing the letter, he looked up to see 
Sylvia standing at his elbow. She dropped a light hand 
on his shoulder for a second, barely touching him—a 
fugitive caress, delicate as the smile hovering on her lips, 
as the shy tenderness in her eyes. 

‘More letters to your sweetheart?’’ she asked, abandon- 
ing her hand to him. 

‘‘One more—the last before I see her. 
you could see her, Sylvia.” 

“‘T wish so, too,’’ she answered simply, seating herself 
on the arm of his chair as though it were a side-saddle. 

They sat there very silent for a few moments, curiously 
oblivious to the chance curiosity of any one who might 
enter or pass. 

‘‘Would she—care for me—do you think?” asked the 
girl in a low voice. 

“‘T think so—for your real self.”’ 

“T know. She could only feel contempt for me—as I 
ames’ 

‘‘She is old-fashioned,” he said reverently. 
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‘“That means all that is best in a woman. . The 
old fashion of truth and faith; the old fashion of honor, and 
faith in honor; the old, old fashion of —love. All 
that is best, Stephen; all that is worth the love of a man. 

Some day somebody will revive those fashions.”’ 

“Will you?” 

“Dear, they would not become me,” she said, the 
tenderness in her eyes deepening a little; and she touched 
his head lightly in humorous caress. 

‘What shall we do with the waning daylight ?”’ she asked. 
“Tt is my last day with you. I told Howard it was my 
last day with you, and I did not care to be disturbed.” 

“You probably didn’t say it that way,’’ he commented, 
amused. 

“T did.” 

“How much of that sort of thing is he prepared to 
stand?”’ asked Siward curiously. 

“How much? Idon’t know. I don’t believe he cares. 
It is my uncle, Major Belwether, who is making things un- 
pleasant for me. I had to tell Howard, you know.” 

“What?” exclaimed Siward incredulously. 

“Certainly. Do you think my conduct has passed 
without protest?” 

“You told Quarrier!’’ he repeated. 

“Did you imagine I could do otherwise?’’ she asked 
coolly. ‘‘I have that much decency left. Certainly I 
told him. Do you suppose that, after what we did— 
what I admitted to you—that I could meet him as usual? 
Do you think I am afraid of him?” 

“T thought you were afraid of losing him,” 
Siward. 

““T was, dreadfully. And the morning after you and I 
had been imprudent enough to sit up until nearly daylight, 
I made him take a long walk with me, and I told him plainly 
that I cared for you, that I was too selfish and cowardly to 
marry you, and that if he couldn’t endure the news he was 
at liberty to terminate the engagement without notice.”’ 

“What did he say?’’ stammered Siward. 

““A number of practical things.”’ 

““You mean to say he stands it!” 

“Tt appears so. What else is there for him to do, 
unless he breaks the engagement?’’ 

“And he—hasn’t?”’ 

“No. I was informed that he held me strictly and 
precisely to my promise; that he would never release me 
voluntarily, though I was, of course, at liberty to do what 
I chose. My poor friend, he cares no more for 
love than do I. I happen to be the one woman in New 
York whom he considers absolutely suitable for him—by 
race, by breeding, by virtue of appearance and presence, 
eminently fitted to complete the material portion of his 
fortune and estate.” 

Her voice had hardened as she spoke; now it rang alittle 
at the end, and she laughed unpleasantly. 

“Tt appears that I was a little truer to myself than you 
gave me credit for—a little truer to you—a little less 
treacherous, less shameless, than you must have nee 
me. But I have gone to my limit of decency; : 
and, were I ten times more in love with you than I am, 
I could not put away the position and power offered me. 
Yet I will not lie for it nor betray for it. - Do you 
remember, once you asked me for what reasons I dropped 
men from my list? And I told you, because of any false- 
hood or treachery, any betrayal of trust—and for no other 
reason. You remember? .And. did you suppose that 
elemental standard of decency did not include women— 
even such a woman as I?” 

She dropped one arm on the back of his chair and rested 
her chin on it, staring at space across his shoulders. 

‘““That’s how it had to be, you see, when I found that 
I cared for you. There was nothing to do but to tell him. 
I was quite certain that it was all off; but I found that I 
didn’t know the man. I knew he was sensitive, but I 
didn’t know he was sensitive to personal ridicule only, and 
to nothing else in all the world that I can discover. I—lI 
suppose, from my frankness to him, he has concluded that 
no ridicule could ever touch him through me. I mean, 
he trusts me enough to marry me. He will be 
safe enough, as far as my personal conduct is concerned,”’ 
she added naively. ‘‘It seems that I am capable of love; 
but I am incapable of its degradation.” 

Siward, leaning heavily forward over his desk, rested 
his head in both hands; and she stooped from her perch 
on the arm of the chair, pressing her hot cheeks against 
his hands—a moment only; then slipping to her feet, she 
curled up in a great armchair by the fire, head tipped back, 
blue gaze concentrated on him. 

“The thing for you to do,” she said, ‘‘is to ambush me 
some night, and throw me into a hansom, and drive us 
both to the parson’s. I’d hate you for it as much as I’d 
love you, but I’d make you an interesting wife.” 

“IT may do that yet,”’ he said, lifting his head from his 
hands. 

“You’vea year to do it in,” she observed. é “By 
the way, you’re to take me in to dinner, as you did the fret 
night. Do you remember? I asked Grace Ferrall then. 
I asked her again to-day. Heigho! It was years ago, 
wasn’t it, that I drove up to the station and saw a very 
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attractive and perplexed young man looking anxiously 
about for somebody to take him to Shotover? Ahem! 
the notorious Mr. Siward! Dear, I didn’t mean 
tohurt you! You knowit, silly! Mayn’t I have my little 
joke about your badness—your redoubtable badness of 
reputation? There! You had just better smile. q 

How dare you frighten me by making me think I had hurt 
you! Besides, you are probably unrepentant.”’ 

She watched him closely for a moment or two, then, 
““Are you unrepentant ?’’ 

“About what?” 

‘About your general wickedness? About——”’ 
hesitated —‘‘about that girl, for example.” 

“What girl?’’ he asked coldly. 

“That reminds me that you have told me absolutely 
nothing about her.’’ 

“There is nothing to tell,’’ he said, in a tone so utterly 
new to her in its finality that she sat up as though listening 
to an unknown voice. 

Tone and words so completely excluded her from the 
new intimacy into which she had imperceptibly drifted 
that both suddenly developed a significance from sheer 
contrast. Who was this girl, then, of whom he had abso- 
lutely nothing to say? What was she to him? What 
could she be to him—an actress, a woman of common 
antecedents? 

She had sometimes idly speculated in an indefinitely 
innocent way as to just what a well-born man could find 
to interest him in such women; what he could have to talk 
about to persons of that sort, where community of tastes 
and traditions must be so absolutely lacking. 

Gossip, scandal of that nature, hints, silences, innuendoes, 
the wise shrugs of young girls oversophisticated, the cool, 
hard smiles of matrons, all had left her indifferent or 
bored, partly from distaste, partly from sheer incredulity ; 
a refusal to understand, an innate delicacy that not only 
refrains from comprehension, but also denies itself even 
the curiosity to inquire or the temptation of vaguest 
surmise on a subject that could not exist for her. 

But now, something of the uncomfortable uneasiness 
had come over her which she had been conscious of when 
made aware of Marion Page’s worldly wisdom, and which 
had imperceptibly chilled her when Grace Ferrall spoke 
of Siward’s escapade, coupling this woman and him in 
the same scandal. 

She took it for granted that there must be, for men, an 
attraction toward women who figured publicly behind 
the footlights, though it appeared very silly to her. In 
fact it all was silly and undignified—part and parcel, no 
doubt, of that undergraduate foolishness which seemed to 
cling to some men who had otherwise attained discretion. 

But it appeared to her that Siward had taken the matter 
with a seriousness entirely out of proportion in his curt 
closure of the subject, and she felt a little irritated, a little 
humiliated, a little hurt, and took refuge in a silence that 
he did not offer to break. 

Early twilight had fallen in the room; the firelight 
grew redder. 

“Sylvia,” he said abruptly, reverting to the old, light 
tone hinting of the laughter in his eyes which she could no 
longer see, ‘‘suppose, as you suggested, I did ambush you— 
say after the opera—seize you under the very nose of your 
escort and make madly for a hansom?”’ 

““I know of no other way,” she said demurely. 

“Would you resist, physically?” 

“T would, if nobody were looking.” 

“Desperately ?”’ 

“How do I know? Besides, it couldn’t last long,” 
she said, thinking of his slimly powerful build as she had 
noticed it in his swimming costume. Smiling, amused, 
she wondered how long she could resist him with her own 
wholesome supple activity strengthened to the perfection 
of health in saddle and afoot. 

““T should advise you to chloroform me,” she said de- 
fiantly. ‘‘You don’t realize my accomplishments with 
the punching-bag.”’ 

“So you mean to resist ?’’ 

“Yes, I do. If I were going to surrender at once I 
might as well go off to church with you now.”’ 
‘“Wenniston Church!”’ he said promptly. 

the auto.” 

She laughed, lazily settling herself more snugly by the 
fire. ‘‘Suppose it were our fire?’”’ she smiled. ‘‘There 
would be a dog lying across that rug, and a comfortable 
Angora tabby dozing by the fender, and—you, cross- 
legged, at my feet, with that fascinating head of yours 
tipped back against my knees.” 

The laughter in her voice died out, and he had risen, 
saying unsteadily: ‘‘Don’t! I—I can’t stand that sort 
of thing, you know.” 

She had made a mistake, too; she also had suddenly 
become aware of her own limits in the same direction. 

“Forgive me, dear! I meant no mockery.” 

“T know. After a while a man finds laughter 
difficult.” 

“T was not laughing at—anything. 
tending to be happy.’ 

“Your happiness is before you,’’ he said sullenly. 
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‘My future, you mean. You know I am exchanging 

one for the other. And some day you will awake 
to the infamy of it; you will comprehend the depravity 
of the monstrous trade I made. And then—and 
then——.”’ she passed one slim hand over her face—‘‘then 
you will shake yourself free from this dream of me; then, 
awake, my punishment at your hands will begin. 
Dear, no man in his right senses can continue to love a 
girlsuchasIam. All that is true and ardent and generous 
in you has invested my physical attractiveness and my 
small intellect with a magic that cannot last. because it is 
magic; and you are the magician, enmeshed for the mo- 
ment in the mists of your own enchantment. When this 
fades, when you unclose your eyes in clear daylight, dear, 
I dread to think what I shall appear to you—what a dread- 
ful, shrunken, bloodless shell, hung with lace and scented, 
silken cerements—a jeweled mummy-case—a thing that 
never was! Do you understand my punishment 
a little, now?”’ 

“‘Tf it were true,”’ he said in a dull voice, ‘‘ 
forgotten, too.” 

“‘T pray I may,” she said under her breath. 

And, after a long silence: ‘‘Do you think, before the 
year is out, that you might be granted enough courage?’’ 
he asked. 

“No. I shall not even pray for it. I want what is 
offered me! I desire it so blindly that already it has 
become part of me. I tell you the poison is in every vein; 
there is nothing else but poison in me. I am what I tell 
you, to the core. It is past my own strength of will to 
stop me, now. If I am stopped, another must doit. My 
weakness for you, being a treachery if not confessed, I was 
obliged to confess, horribly frightened as I was. He 
might have stopped me; he did not. And now, 
what is there on earth to halt me? Love cannot. Com- 
mon decency and courage cannot. Fear of your unhap- 
piness and mine cannot. No, even the certitude of your 
contempt, some day, is powerless to halt me now. I could 
not love; I am utterly incapable of loving you enough to 
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you will have 


Grate Ferrall came ‘nit the room and found a duel of 
silence in progress under the dull fire-glow tinting the 
ceiling. 

“‘Another quarrel,’ she commented, turning on the 
current of the drop-light above the desk from which Siward 
hadrisenatherentrance. ‘‘ You quarrel enough to marry. 
Why don’t you?”’ 

“‘T wish we could,”’ said Sylvia simply. 

Grace laughed. ‘‘What a little fool you are!” she said 
tenderly, seating herself in Siward’s chair and dropping one 
hand over his where it rested on the arm. ‘‘Stephen, 
can’t you make her—a big, strong fellow like you? Oh, 
well; on your heads be it! My conscience is now clear for 
the first time, and I’ll never meddle again.’’ She gave 
Siward’s hand a perfunctory pat and released him with a 
discreetly stifled yawn. ‘‘I’m disgracefully sleepy; the 
wind blew like fury along the coast. Sylvia, have you had 
a good time at Shotover—the time of your life?”’ 

Sylvia raised her eyes and encountered Siward’s. 

“T certainly have,” she said faintly. 

“C'est bien, chérie. Can you be as civil, Stephen— 
conscientiously? Oh, thatis very nice of you! Butthere’s 
one thing: why on earth didn’t you make eyes at Marion? 
Life might be one long, blissful carnival of horse and dog 
for you both. Oh, dear! there, I’m meddling again! 
Pinch me, Sylvia, if 1 ever begin to meddle again! How 
did you come out at Bridge, Stephen? What—bad as 
that? Gracious! this is disgraceful—this gambling the 
way people do! I’m shocked, and I’m going up to dress. 
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The dinner was very gay. The ceremony of chesteping 
the Shotover Cup, which Quarrier had won, proceeded 
with presentation speech and a speech of acceptance 
faultlessly commonplace, during which Quarrier wore his 
smile—which was the only humorous thing he contributed. 

The cup was full. Siward eyed it, perplexed, deadly 
afraid, yet seeing no avenue of escape from what must 
appear a public exhibition of contempt for Quarrier if 
he refused to taste its contents. That meant a bad night 
for him; yet he shrank more from the certain misinter- 
pretation of a réfusal to drink from the huge loving-cup 
with its heavy wreath of scented orchids, now already on 
its way toward him, than he feared the waking struggle 
so sure to follow. 

Marion received the cup, lifted it in both hands, and said 
distinctly, ‘‘Good hunting!’’ as she drank to Quarrier. 
Her brother Gordon took it, and drank entirely too much. 
Then Sylvia lifted it, her white hands half buried among 
the orchids: ‘‘To you!/’’ she murmured for Siward’s ear 
alone; then drank gayly, mischievously, ‘‘To the best shot 
at Shotover!’’ And Siward took the cup: “I salute 
victory,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘always and everywhere! To 
him who takes the fighting chance and wins out! To the 
best man! MHcalth!’’ And he drank as a gentleman 
drinks, with a gay bow to Quarrier and with death in his 
heart. 


Later, the irony of it struck him so grimly that he 
laughed; and Sylvia, beside him, looked up, dismayed to 
see the gray change in his face. 

‘“What is it?’’ she faltered, catching his eye. 
do you—why are you so white?” 

But he only smiled, as though he had misunderstood, 
saying: 

“The survival of the fittest; that is the only test, after 
all. The man who makes good doesn’t whine for justice. 
There’s enough of it in the world to go round, and he who 
misses it gets all that’s due him just the same.” 

Later, at cards, the aromatic odor from Alderdene’s 
decanter roused him to fierce desire, but he fought it down 
until only the deadened, tearing ache remained to shake 
and loosen every nerve. And when Ferrall, finishing his 
usual batch of business letters, arrived to cut in if needed, 
Siward dropped his cards with a shudder, and rose so 
utterly unnerved that Captain Voucher, noticing his drawn 
face, asked him if he were not ill. 

He was leaving on an earlier train than the others, 
having decided to pass through Boston and Deptford. 
So he took a quiet leave of 
those to whom the civility 
might not prove an in- 
terruption—a word to 
Alderdene and Voucher as 
he passed out, a quick 
clasp for Ferrall and for 
Grace, a carefully and cor- 
dially formal parting from 
the Page boys, which 
pleased them ineffably. 

Eileen and Rena, who 
had never had half a 
chance at him, took it 
now, delighted to disci- 
pline their faithful Pages; 
and he submitted in his 
own engagingly agreeable 
way, and so skillfully that 

-both Eileen and Rena felt 
sorry that they had‘ not 
earlier understood how 
civilly anxious he had been 
to devote himself to them 
alone. And they looked 
at the Pages, exasperated. 

In the big hall he passed 
Marion, and stopped to 
take his leave. 

No, he would do no hunt- 
ing this season either at 

-Carysford or with the two 
trial packs at Eastwood. 
Possibly at Warrenton 
later, but probably not; 
business threatened to 
detain him in town more 
or less. He’d come 
to see her when she re- 
turnedtotown.... Andit 
had been a jolly party, and 
it was a shame to sound 
“lights out” so soon! 
Good-by. . Good- 
night. And that was all. 

And that was all, unless 
he disturbed Sylvia, seated 
at cards with Quarrier and 
Major Belwether and Leila 
Mortimer—very intent on 
the dummy, very still, and 
a trifle pallid with the 
pallor of concentration. 

So—that was all, then. 

Ascending the stairs, a 
servant handed him a 
letter bearing the crest of 
the Lenox Club. He 
pocketed it unopened and 
continued his way. 

In the darkness of his 
own room he sat down, the 
devil’s own clutch on his 
shrinking nerves, a deathly 
desire tearing at his very 
vitals, and every vein a tiny trail of firerun riot. He had 
been too long without it, too long to endure the craving 
aroused by that gay draft from Quarrier’s loving-cup. 

The awakened fury of his desire appalled him, and for a 
while that occupied him, enabling him to endure. But 
fear and dismay soon passed in the purely physical distress ; 
he walked the floor, haggard, the sweat starting on his face ; 
he lay with clenched hands, stiffened out across the bed, 
deafened by the riotous clamor of his pulses, conscious that 
he was holding out, unconscious how long he could hold out. 

Crisis after crisis swept him; sometimes he found his 
feet and moved blindly about the room. 


“Why 
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Strange periods of calm intervened; sensation seemed 
deadened; and he stood as a man who listens, scarcely 
daring to breathe lest the enemy awake and seize him. 

He turned on the light, later, to look for his pipe, and 
he caught a glimpse of himself in the mirror. It was a 
sick man who stared back at him out of hollow eyes, and the 
physical revulsion shocked him into something resembling 
self-command. 

“*T’l] kill you yet before I’ve finished with you!”’ he said 
fiercely, setting his teeth and staring back at his reflected 
face. 

Then he filled his pipe, and opening his bedroom window, 
sat down, resting his arm on the sill. A splendid moon 
silvered the sea; through the intense stillness he heard 
the surf, magnificently dissonant among the reefs, and he 
listened, fascinated, loathing the tides as he feared and 
loathed the inexorable tides that surged and ebbed with 
his accursed desire. 

Once he said to himself, weakly—for he was deadly 
tired: ‘‘What am I making the fight for?’’ And, ‘‘Who 
are you making the fight for?’’ echoed his heavy pulses. 


“It Seems that I am Capable of Love; but I am Incapable of its Degradation”’ 


He had asked that question and received that answer 
before. After all, it had been for his mother’s sake alone. 
And now—and now?—his heart beat out another answer; 
and before his eyes two other eyes seemed to open, fear- 
lessly, sweetly, divinely tender. 

After the second pipe he remembered his letter. It 
gave him something to do, so he opened it and tried to 
read it, but for a long while, in his confused physical and 
mental condition, he could make no sense of it. 

Little by little he began to comprehend its purport: 
that his resignation was regretfully requested by the 
governors of the Lenox Club for reasons unassigned. 
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The shock of the thing came to him after a while, like a 
distant, dull report long after the flash of the explosion. 
Well, the affair, bad enough at first, was turning worse, 
that was all. How much of that sort of discredit could a 
man stand and keep his balance? And what 
would his mother say? 

Confused from his own physical suffering, the blow had 
fallen with a deadened force on nerves already numbed; 
but his half-stupefied acquiescence had suddenly become 
a painful recoil when he remembered where the brunt of 
the disgrace would fall—where the centre of suffering must 
always be, and the keenest grief concentrated. Roused, 
appalled, almost totally unnerved, he stood staring at the 
letter, beginning to realize what it would mean to his 
mother. A passion of remorse and resentment swept 
him. She must be spared that! There must be some way 
—some punishment for his offense that could not strike 
her through him! It was wicked, it was contemptible, 
insane, to strike her! What were the governors of the 
Lenox about—a lot of sniveling hypocrites, pandering 
to the horrified snobbery at the Patroons! Who were 
they, anyway, to discipline 
him? Scarce one in fifty 
among the members of the 
two clubs was qualified 
to sit in judgment on a 
Siward! 

But that tempest of 
passion and mortification 
passed, too, leaving him 
standing there, dumb, des- 
perate, staring at the letter 
crushed in his shaking 
hand. 

He must see somebody, 
some member of the Lenox, 
and do something—some- 


thing! Ferrall! Was that 
Ferrali’s step on the 
landing? 


He sprang to the door 
and opened it. Quarrier, 
passing the corridor, 
turned an expressionless 
visage toward him, and 
passed on with a nod 
almost imperceptible. 

‘‘Quarrier!’”’ he called, 
swept by a sudden im- 
pulse. 

Quarrier halted and 
turned. 

“Could you give me a 
moment—here in my 
room? I won’t detain 
you.” 

The faint trace of sur- 
prise faded from Quarrier’s 
face; he quietly retraced 
his steps, and, entering 
Siward’s room, stood 
silently confronting its 
pallid tenant. 

“Will you sit down a 
moment?” 

Quarrier seated himself 
in the armchair by the 
window, and Siward found 
a chair opposite. 

“Quarrier,” said the 
younger man, turning a 
tensely miserable face on 
his visitor, ‘‘I want to ask 
you something. Ill not 
mince matters. You know 
that the Patroons have 
dropped me, and you know 
what for.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“When I was called 
before the Board of Gov- 
ernors to explain the 
matter, if I could, you 
were sitting on that 
Board.” 

foVessy 

“‘T denied the charge, but refused to explain. 

You remember?”’ 

Quarrier nodded coldly. 

“And I was dropped by the club!” 

A slight inclination of Quarrier’s symmetrical head 
corroborated him. 

‘‘Now,” said Siward, slowly and very distinctly, ‘‘I 
shall tell you unofficially what I refused to tell the other 
governors Officially.’’ And, as he beganspeaking, Quarrier’s 
face flushed, then the features became immobile, set and 
inert, and his eyes grew duller and duller, as though, under 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


So Weary that the Very Instinct of Maternity was 
Perverted in Her 


among employers affects only the cotton industry. 
In all other manufactures no laws, written or 
unwritten, exist to protect the laborer. 

“How frightful!’’ we hear the patriotic American 
exclaim. ‘‘How dreadful that there should be a State in 
our gloriously free country where the working people can 
be reduced to serfdom without recourse to the law!”’ 

There is not one State, gentle patriot, there are thirty- 
jour States and Territories in which no limit whatever is 
set to the number of hours which an employer can force his 
male employees to work forhim. You may find the proof 
on page 82 of the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the State of New York. 

‘‘Frightful’’ indeed is the abuse made of this lawlessness. 

At a bag company works in Atlanta there are, in the 
spinning-room, the usual one hundred “‘kids”’ out of a total 
of one hundred and sixty hands. The sweepers and dofiers 
whom I questioned gave their ages as seven, nine, and one 
little waif responded apologetically: ‘I’m five—I’m only 
he’pin’.”’ 

Indeed the overseer himself volunteered this conclusive 
testimony : 

‘‘There’s children in here, lots of ’em, that I’m morally 
satisfied are under twelve years old; but when the parents 
swear, what can you do about it?” 

(Why—and this would be a tempting point for some 
ethical society to discuss—should a man feel his responsi- 
bility at an end because another man swears to something 
they both know is a lie?) 

Bad as are the conditions in this company’s spinning- 
rooms, it is nevertheless not here, but in the bag mill, 
where there is nothing to restrain employers, that the 
worst conditions obtain. 

The foreman, a kindly man, remarked, as he accom- 
panied me to this section of the factory: 

“The dust here keeps me with a cold in my head about 
the whole time.”’ 

Fine, pernicious, it rose, this dust, in snowy clouds, 
filling the air. As I looked into the workshop it 
seemed as though a veil had been 
drawn before my eyes—a merciful veil 
that softened the image of desperate 
activity behind it. 

There were one hundred and thirty 
hands in the room—seventy of them 
were little children, the rest were 
women. Here and there were percep- 
tible, in the ghastly artificial light, the 
wooden frames upon which the bags 
must be stretched and turned. Like 
two rigid branches of a tree they lifted 
their prongs high above the heads of 
the tallest child laborer. Yet with an 
upward gesture that carried him almost 
off his feet, he must fling one bag after 
the other over this instrument; turn 
them and slip them free again with 
frantic speed. 

The women, meanwhile, provided 
with electric sewing-machines whose 
insistent “burring’’ produced a pecul- 
iar bedlam, were ‘“‘running up” the 
seams on these same long and narrow 
bags which we are accustomed to see 
used for flour, meal, and the various 
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“T’m Five —I’m Only He’pin’”’ 


grocers’ provisions. The material they are made of is 
stiffened with a dressing of white clay which, at the first 
touch, is scattered from the coarse meshes of the loose- 
woven cotton cloth, and begins to fly about in the air, 
forming a cloud, settling over everything, filling gradually 
the lungs that inhale it at every breath. 

We are often told how necessary fresh air is for those 
who exercise and who, consequently, with an accelerated 
circulation, need more rapidly to purify their own blood. 
What, it is difficult to imagine, must be the physical con- 
dition of the children at these mills! In such an atmosphere 
as we have above described, one boy turns in a day from 
3000 to 6000 bags! 

Everything, as well as the law, seems to further this 
voluntary destruction of so many innocent lives. The 
public schools in the neighborhood of the mill close at 
two o'clock, so that the youngest children can go into the 
factory for a half-day’s work. And the company offers 
an extra twenty-five cents in a week’s wages for the boys 
who, ambitious beyond their force, succeed in daily re- 
peating thousands of times the gesture which twists their 
little bodies out of shape, and makes the workroom look 
like some part of Purgatory where those who enter must 
expiate a sin for which they have been damned! 

There is, in the neighborhood of the mill, a Methodist 
social settlement, directed by four residents, who are doing 
admirable work among the mill hands. Out of forty boys 
who attend one of their gymnasium classes, there are just 
two boys who have reached the age of twelve! 

Baedeker’s Guide to the United States, speaking of 
Augusta, says: “Its cotton mills, run by a system of 
water power canals, produce more unbleached cotton 
goods than any other city in America (value of manu- 
factures in 1900, $10,000,000).” 

The canals are broad and peaceful, and as they wind 
along between sloping green banks they reflect, together 
with the images of tall chimneys and austere walls of brick, 
something of the blue skies above. So it is with those who 
labor: in the midst of the grimy evidences of toil they give 
us now and then a glimpse of the Infinite mirrored in the 
clear beauty of their souls. 

At one mill, as I visited it, within also suggested a far- 
away past. The rooms, many of them, were dingy and 
dark, opening On an inner courtyard; the woodwork and 
stairways were old and stained with the brown tobacco 
slime, and one other fact contributed freely to make the 
general aspect of this factory dull and unalluring. There 
had been a strike during the previous summer, and a strike 
is to the mill what a blight is to the crops: it leaves sterility 
and ruin in its train. 

Out of fourteen hundred looms, a thousand only were 
crashing their noisy way through the warp in the trembling 
frames; the other four hundred stood idle, covered over 
with cloths which suggested the shroud. 

In this dreary mill there were children at work, spinning, 
rolling yarn on to shuttles, preparing it for the dye-room; 
but as I was accompanied by a clerk from the office I had 
no chance to question these toilers. 

Perceiving a number of colored men in the picking and 
carding rooms, I said to my guide: 

“You employ colored help?” 

In a word, he repeated the verdict 
which was everywhere given me on this 
subject of working the negroes in the 
mills. 

“We have just one part of the factory 
where we use niggers,’’ he said. ‘We 
can’t mix ’em with white folks—the white 
folks won’t stand it. In order to keep 
thirty negroes at work,”’ he went on, ‘“‘we 
have seventy engaged on the lists. They 
lay off about half the time. As soon as 
they’ve made enough to live a few days 
they quit, and they don’t start in again 
until their money gives out. Of course, 
there’s some exceptions, but as a rule they 
haven’t got the intelligence to do the 
work, and when they have they’re so 
irregular you can’t count on them.” 

It was approaching the noon hour, and 
as I left the mills, walking along in the 
direction of the village which lay across 
the peaceful, winding canal, I came upon 
a small boy whose clothes, flecked with 
: cotton, betrayed him as one of the child- 

labor brigade. 


“Do you work at the mill?’”’ I asked him, having first 
commented on the “‘prettiness”’ of the day. 

“TJ quit,” he affirmed. 

“Why?” I queried again. 

“Well,” he said, looking me over as though he doubted 
that I could understand him, ‘‘they made me work till 
twealuve o’clock ’cause they-all got behind.” 

“Till twelve at night?” 

“Yes,meum. An’ I had to come homealone, so I thought 
I might as well quit.” 

A little farther along there was a group of boys, varying 
in age between three and ten years old. The oldest, a mere 
wraith, had an iron stave in his hands; and there were, 
on the lapel of his tattered coat, a number of political 
badges. His face was pale to ghastliness, and his hair 
had grown long and sparse with a vitality that contra- 
dicted the lifelessness of his flesh and skin. 

I put the usual question, and he answered: 

“T did work to the mill. But I took chills an’ so I quit.” 


DRAWN BY J. 4. GOULD 
It was Annoying that After Eighteen Years of 
Service She Should Fail Them 


It was Thanksgiving Day, though the steady activity 
of the mill little suggested a holiday. Yet there was in the 
brilliant sunshine and clear air something festal, and I 
asked, addressing the group, sorry at once that I had put 
an unanswerable question: 

“Have any of you got anything to be thankful for on 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

Immediately the boy who had ‘‘ quit’’ because he ‘‘took 
chills”’ smiled at me. 

“T’ve got this,’’ he said, rapping the iron stave. “I 
found it under the heouse this mornin’.”’ 

And a second voice responded almost as promptly: 

“T’ve got lots of things to be thankful for. I’ve got 
him for one.”’ 

Him was a miniature brother of the age and obstrep- 
erous tendencies which might have been considered as an in- 
cumbrance had not this older pilgrim, himself not more than 
eight, chosen to look with gratitude upon the little com- 
panion which life and poverty had thrust into his keeping. 

How many of us are unselfish enough, when the day of 
Thanksgiving comes, or in the intervening hours of prayer, 
to bless God because we’ve got ‘‘ him for one”’ ? 

There was a cold wind blowing, and aside from the 
group I had passed near the canal there was not a soul 
in sight, which somewhat perplexed me, for I wanted 
to see what was beyond the monotonous facades of the 
frame houses, stretching in rows along the avenues that 
constituted the ‘‘village.”’ 

Presently a window opened in one of these mill homes, 
and a woman’s head appeared. Seizing my opportunity, 
I called out to her: 

‘““Where are the children?’’ 


She might have thought me slightly mad, and treated me 
accordingly; but mill folk are indulgent, and the dreariness 
of their lives bids them welcome as a diversion the passing 
stranger. So the woman in the window answered: 

“Our children ’ll be back from the mill right soon neow. 
Won't you come in and rest?” 

Accepting this proffered hospitality I went in. The 
mother of the household, in anticipation of the bread- 
winners’ arrival, was preparing their dinner. She dragged 
back and forth between the kitchen and the bedroom 
where the rest of us—a married daughter, her baby, an 
elderly neighbor, and a little girl friend—sat and “‘ visited”’ 
by the fire. This glowing hearth was the only bright 
spot in the room, which, for the rest, was as miserable a 
lodging as one could imagine. Two double beds, placed 
end to end and covered over with dark, untidy quilts, filled 
a good share of the floor-space; and the furnishings were 
completed by one or two chairs, a trunk, a clothes-rack, and 
some colored chromos on the wall, together with two crayon 
portraits, one of the sister and one of the father, who had 
the soonest gone their way to ‘‘dusty death.” 

Crouching by the fire, with an old soap-box drawn under 
her for a chair, the ‘‘ married daughter”’ leaned her elbows 
on her knees, her pale face on the palms of her hands; and 
it seemed to me as I looked at her that some fever had 
smitten her with an overwhelming listlessness. Only now 
and then, when the baby became too impetuous in his 
demands, did she rouse herself and strike out at him, 
exasperated by fatigue, and so weary—this young mill 
mother of twenty-three who had 
been at work for fifteen years—so 
weary that the very instinct of 
maternity was perverted in her. 

The rest of the family consisted 
of the three children who would “‘ be 
home soon,’”’ and the mother who 
was active in preparing their din- 
ner. Somewhat surprised that this 
woman, who did not appear more 
than forty-five years old, should 
not be at work in the mills herself, 

I questioned her regarding their 
general circumstances, and her own 
health in particular. 

“We moved deown from the 
mountains,” she said, ‘‘when my 
husband died. He'd been sick a 
right smart spell with several dis- 
eases.” 

“And you,’ I asked: ‘‘are you 
fairly strong?” 

She shook her head in a melan- 
choly way, and answered: 

“TJ ain’t beun feelin’ very well 
for twenty-one years.” 

The mill had rung its bell 
some moments before, and a noise 
of approaching footsteps on the 
poreh now announced the arrival 
of the children. 

The children? Toil-worn and 
haggard, silent, dogged, they resem- 
bled in no way the little folks who . 
are yet on the side of life which 
is all expectancy and hope. The 
oldest of the trio who returned to 
this miserable home of which he 
was the mainstay, was fourteen; 
he had been nine years at work, and 
during that interminable existence 
among the whirling bobbins of the spinning-room, some- 
thing of the machine’s monotony had reflected itself 
irreparably in his jaded eyes. He was dressed, this child 
laborer, with a self-respecting neatness: his hair was 
brushed back against his gray, wrinkled forehead—it 
seemed, indeed, observing his ghastly pallor, as though 
he were, by his own hands, made ready for the grave, 
waiting only the final blow which would carry him hence, 
with his cotton-flecked coat hidden away by the enveloping 
shroud that entitled him at last to that sleep from which 
not even the ‘‘old mill’s’’ bell could rouse him more. 

The other two hands were a girl of eight, who kept still 
some of the buoyancy of childhood, and a boy of eleven, 
who looked like so much formless clay which had been 
carried as débris from the potter’s wheel. 

Silently this little trio filed into the kitchen: there was 
not half an hour to spend at home, to dine, and to return 
again to the greedy mill. Hastily, therefore, the dependent 
mother spread upon the table the food of which her bread- 
winners were to partake. There was a plate of hot bread 
without butter, a few meagre slices of bacon, a mess of 
dried apples stewed in water, and a pot of coffee, served 
with neither milk nor sugar. 

You might think, you who have watched your own rosy- 
cheeked children devour, with normal appetites, the hot 
and savory food set before them at noon, that these little 
laborers, who already had accomplished a six hours’ day of 
work, would have fallen ravenously upon their dinner. 


Alas, fatigue was an all too jealous rival of the appetite! 
Without speaking, these three children took their places 
at the table and, as though with an effort, they swallowed 
this meal which “‘sure did seem like it had no taste.’ They 
did not touch the bacon—their throats, dry and parched 
from the overheated atmosphere of the spinning-room, 
refused the nourishing food and craved some stimulant 
like the clear black coffee of which they greedily partook. 

Poor to destitution as was this laborer’s home, the 
hospitality was of the best. Again and again the weary 
mother urged me to take my dinner with the children, and 
the same generous proposition was made to the neighbor’s 
child who had come in to ‘‘visit.”’ 

“We pay $2.25 a settlin’ for a side,” the mother volun- 
teered, which, being interpreted, meant $2.25 every two 
weeks for three rooms, or cne-half of the house. 

““There’s every-day school,’’ she went on, ‘‘and there’s 
night school three times a week, where I try to send the 
children, but it sure seems like they wuz too tired when 
night comes.”’ 

How much did they make, these three breadwinners? 

Fifty to sixty cents a day. 

Enough, you might object, to give them a better home 
than these bare, miserable rooms. Perhaps so if the 
mother had been a thrifty housewife who had received 
some instruction in the ordinary details of housekeeping 
and hygiene. But this poor mother, cut off, like her 
family for generations before her, from contact with the 
world, and who herself ‘“‘hadn’t been feelin’ very well for 
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Fatigue was an All Too Jealous Rival of the Appetite! 


twenty-one years,’’ resumed the sum of her wisdom and her 
philosophy when, in looking at the three children who were 
supporting her home, she said, with a smile which implied 
affliction: ‘‘There’s my livin’.”’ 

When her “living”? had, slowly and with difficulty, 
swallowed the tasteless dinner prepared for them, they put 
on their wraps, and set out again, silent, dogged, for the 
mills. And no exception were they. From the rows of 
frame houses along the canal there came other “‘livings,”’ 
making their way, silent, dogged, toward the great brick 
fabrics which produce manufactures to the value of ten 
million dollars yearly. 

As the doors of another mill stood open for the returning 
hands after the dinner hour, | profited by this occasion to 
enter with a group of ‘“‘doffers.’”’ Not knowing always 
upon what grounds to begin conversation with these minor 
toilers, I had provided myself, in case of emergency, with a 
book of fairy stories, illustrated, and, as there were a few 
moments to spare before the one o’clock whistle blew, as 
soon as we got up into the spinning-room I spoke to one 
of the boys about this book. 

“1Do you like fairy stories?’’ I asked. 

““ Do 1?” was his response, as he bent over the open pages, 
unable to read, his eyes searching the pictures with an 
eagerness which brought a group of fellow ‘‘doffers’”’ and 
several little spinners to see what was the “‘fuss.” 

There was no chance to tell a story, for the book had 
only gone one round among grasping hands when a 
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sharp, shrill whistle gave the signal for “‘ dorfing time,”’ and 
there was a general scattering of thin and wiry bodies. 

Passing apparently unnoticed through the spinning- 
rooms, I questioned the children at will. Thirty of those 
to whom I spoke gave their ages as under twelve. There 
were none younger than nine, but many of those eleven and 
twelve had been five years at work! Ah, what a desperately 
pitiful clan they were to be earning their way in life. They 
worked with a mechanical activity, with nervous energy 
and determination, and though I saw not one face that had 
in it aray of hope, yet I heard never a murmur of complaint 
nor an exclamation of impatience or revolt. 

Over and over again, as I talked with the children, I 
tried to join the broken threads of the spools on to the 
whirling bobbins. Missing the ‘‘roller’’ nine times out of 
ten, and letting thus the ‘‘sliver’”’ accumulate in soft, 
vaporous clouds, I caused some amusement among my 
youthful instructors. When they laughed, the smile on 
their wan faces was like the sun as it tries, on a black day, 
to struggle through the .clouds. 

As far as light and air and new machinery were concerned 
the conditions in the mill seemed to be irreproachable. 
However, though light and air may, in a nursery, prove 
adequate requisites, in a factory which works its employees 
mercilessly they contribute only to prolonging for a brief 
space the ‘‘slow death”’ of the little ‘“‘ hands.” 

As I walked toward the door, about to leave, I felt some 
one lightly touch my arm, and turning, I saw a little 
bright-eyed girl who had stood close by my side when 
I showed the fairy stories to the 
““doffers.”’ 

‘Please, meum,’”’ she began, look- 
ing at the volume still under my arm, 
‘*have you-all got that book to sell?”’ 

“No,” I answered; ‘“‘why?”’ 

“°’Cause if you have I reckon I’d 
like to buy it.” 

“Can you read?’’ I asked. 

““My, yes! I went to school till I 
wuz eleavun, an’ sure I did love it. 
Neow I’m tweayulve an’ I’ve been 
"most a year’n the mill.” 

Needless to say, I gave her the 
book, and she went back with flam- 
ing cheeks to her spinning-frame, 
hugging passionately the cheap little 
illustrated edition of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales. 

There was doubtless in this busy 
mill an unusual freedom, a surprising 
indifference to the intrusion of an 
outsider upon its precincts. But, 
since this agreeable carelessness in the 
management furthered my chances 
for investigation, I took advantage 
of it, and lingered now to talk with 
a girl who had followed me out of the 
spinning-room on to the stairs. Her 
eyes reflected with intensity and 
pathos the vision of misery and insuf- 
ficiency to which she had too soon 
been accustomed. There was some- 
thing expectant in her expression, as 
though her youth asserted still the 
right to hope. 

‘“Have you been long at work?” 
I asked her. 

““Yes, meum, four years. I’m fif- 
teen neow. I come in when I wuz 
eleavun.” 

But it was not of herself that she wished to speak, and, 
having given this brief account of her laboring days, she 
asked me hastily if I had noticed a little girl of thirteen in 
the spinning-room, dressed in a cotton frock like hers. 
And, seeing my hesitation, she gave me further indications, 
adding: 

“‘That’s Mrs. Mitty’s little girl. Mrs. Mitty’s at our 
heouse neow. She’s left her two children to Mamma.” 

“Left them?” 

“Yes. She’s took the consumption, and she’s awful 
low. It seems like she can’t live through another day.”’ 

Gently, as she spoke, she had drawn me toward the 
window on the stairway. Across the blue canal the white 
cottages of the settlement glistened in the clear November 
sunlight. Pointing to one of the houses on a miniature 
avenue, the girl exclaimed: 

‘“There’s where we live.” 

The appeal was indirect, but her eyes so clearly said: 
“‘Can’t something be done for us—for Mrs. Mitty?” 

A few sympathetic questions soon elicited Mrs. Mitty’s 
story. She was a good ‘‘hand,’’ an old hand, one they 
relied on at the mills. Her husband, for twenty years a 
millhand, had one day dropped dead at his work. The 
burden he had sustained as breadwinner passed from 
his shoulders on to others more frail. It was then, as 
she put it in‘her feeble, quavering voice, she was “‘stricken 
with consumption.”’ Yes, it was annoying that after 
eighteen years of service she should fail them! 
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Mollie and the Opera Game 


How a Desert Star Rose in an Eating-House and 


Sweet 
On its 


T WAS Mollie 
| Brown sing- 
in’. Oleingine 
Number 9’d jus’ 
pulled outen Briggs 
City, haided south- 
wes’ with her 
freight of tender- 
feet, an’ with Dave 
Reynolds _ stickin’ 
in hisspurs tomake 
up for los’ time. 
Dave’d had a min- 
nit with Mollie ata 
side winda of the 
eatin’-house whilst 
the passengers was 
grubbin’ up. An’ 
now, as the little gal 
helped the balance 
of the Harvey 
bunch t’ clear off 
the lunch-counter, 
she was chirpin’ 
away like she’d 
plumb bust her throat. I was outside, sittin’ on a truck 
with Up-State He was watchin’ acrosst the rails, straight 
afore him, an’ list’nin’, an’ I could see he was swallerin’ 
some, an’ his eyes looked kindaasif he’d been ridin’ agin the 
win’. When I shifted my position, he turned the other way 
quick, an’ coughed—that pore little gone-in cough of hisn. 
“The Mohawk Vale!” he whispers. He allus whispered 
—couldn’t talk out loud no more, y’ savvy, bein’ so turrible 
shy on lung. 

“Ts it a bony fido place?’’ I ast, ‘‘or jus’ made up 
a-purpose for the song?”’ 

““Tt’s my country,”’ he whispers back, slow an’ husky, an’ 
begun gazin’ acrosst to the sage again. ‘‘An’, Alec, it’s a 
beautiful country!” 

“T reckon,”’ I agrees. 
skinned t’ death.” 

Up-State, he didn’t say nothin’, too polite. 
a gent, all right! 

Minnit or so, Mollie struck up again: 


An’ Long-hair Like to Break 
Hisself in Two Bowin’ 


““Tt’s likely got this Terrytory 
Oh, he was 


Dearer by far than all charms on earth beside 
Is that fair, windin’ valley to me. 


Up-State lent over, elbows on his knees, face in his han’s, 
an’ beguntremblin’. W’y, y’ know, evena hoss ’ll git home- 
sick. Now, I brung a flea-bitten mare fr’m down on the 
lower Cimarron oncet, an’ blamed if that little son-of-a-gun 
didn’t hoof it all the way back, straighter’na string! Yes, 
ma’am. An’ so, a-course, it’s nat’ral fora man. Wal, I 
seen how things was with Up-State, an’ I moseyed. 

After that, whenever I come in sight of the station, seems 
like I’d see Up-State. He’d be on the truck, say, or maybe 
on the edge of the platform. If it was all quiet inside at the 
lunch-counter, he’d be watchin’ the sage, an’ sorta swingin’ 
his two feet. But if Mollie Brown was singin’, he’d be all 
scrooched over with his face covered up— an’ pretty quiet. 

When Mollie sung it was allus The Mohawk Vale, an’ fora 
long time that seemed funny t’ me. Then it didn’t seem so 
funny. One of the eatin’-house gals tole me, confidential, 
that Up-State’d been knocked down t’ Mollie, an’ that The 
Mohawk Vale was ‘‘by reques’.”’ 

Jus’ *bout then folks begun t’ talk of how crazy-wild 
Mollie was gittin’ to be on the singin’ question. It leaked 
out that she’d been tole she’d got a’ A-1 voice (an’ it wasn’t 
no lie, neither), an’ that her warblin’ come pretty clost to 
bein’ as good as Melby’s. Nex’, it got ’roun’ that, when 
Mollie wasn’t totin’ fancy Mulligan to the pilgrims that 
come through, she was tackin’ up photygrafts of big 
singers an’ actresses in her room, an’ practicin’ bows in 
front of a glass. 

The gals at the eatin’-house seemed t’ think that was all 
O. K., but the res’ of the town didn’t —not a little bit. Dave 
Reynolds was turrible well liked—not another ingineer on 
the Sante Fee so blamed pop’lar, or so sandy, by jingo! 
If they was a special t’ go through on chain-lightnin’ time, 
it was Dave took it; if they was bad roads, an’ other ingi- 
neers wouldn’t risk no wreck, Dave’d go, feelin’ along for 


Set in Manhattan 
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the 
t’ 


vale where 
windin’ way 


is the 
fair, 


the sea 


sof’ places in the track. An’ they was no drinkin’ t’ Dave— 
an’ a bunch of soaks have allus got respec’ for a feller like 
that. W’y, say, the hull of us jus’ nat’ally loved him. 

An’, we figgers, Mollie Brown, gone loco on the stage 
proposition, ain’t no kin’ of a wife for any man out here. 
Would she camp down in a’ Oklahomy shack an’ cook 
three meals a day an’ wash out blue shirts when she’s 
set on gittin’ up ’fore a passel of highflyers an’ yelpin’ 
‘‘Marguerite’’? Nixey. Nex’ thing, Dave was in, he’d 
heerd the talk—an’ was sore on Up-State! 

Now, he wasn’t jealous—not on you’ life! He couldn’t 
be that. Dave was the fines’-lookin’ feller in the Terrytory 
an’ shore solid with Mollie. An’ Up-State—wal, Up-State 
was pretty clost t’ crossin’ the Big Divide. No, this was the 
way of it: Oncet Dave’d brung a theater company called 
The Way to Ruin on his trip down fr’m Wichita. “Nother 
time it was The Wild Wes’ Opery Troupe up fr’m Gold- 
stone. It wasn’t Wes’, the gals was Noo York direc’, but 
y’ can bet you’ boots it was wild, allright. By thunder, you 
couldn’t ’a’ helt nary one of the company on a hoss-hair 
rope! So Dave, he didn’t go shucks on the singin’ an’ 
actin’ breed. An’, sormehow, he’d got it into his haid that 
Up-State was responsible for Mollie goin’ cracked on the 
subjec’. 

Dave didn’t say nothin’ to Up-State ’bout the business 
for a week of Sundays. But he boiled inside like the water 
in Number 9’stank. Then one day, when he’d got ’nough 
steam up, I reckon, w’y, he opened wide an’ let her go. 

“Up-State,’’ he begun, ‘‘I’m sorry for you, all right, 
but "3 

Up-State looked at him. 
don’t want no man’s pity.” 

“Listen t’ me,’”’ says Dave. ‘‘Mollie Brown’s my gal—I 
reckon you know that y 

teYies.< 

“Wal, we’re goin’ to couple up soon. An’ I warn you not 
to go talkin’ actress to her.” 

“Don’t holler "fore you git bit,’ whispers Up-State, 
smilin’. 

Dave got madder’n thunder then. ‘‘Look a-here,” he 
says, ‘‘don’t give me none ofthat. Youknow youlie ts 

Up-State shuk his haid. ‘I’m not a man any more, 
Reynolds,” he whispers. ‘‘I’m jus’ w’at’s lef’ of one. I 
didn’t use to let nobody han’ out things that flat to me.” 

I stuck in my lip. ‘‘Put on the brake,” I says to Rey- 
nolds, ‘‘or hike back to you’ cab.” 

Reynolds got a holt on hisself then. ‘‘This ain’t no josh 
to me, Alec,”’ he says, the sweat drippin’ down acrosst the 
dirt on his face. ‘‘They’s only one thing could ever make 
me jump my ingine—that’s Mollie. An’ do you know w’at 
she’s been doin’ lately ?—passin’ slumgullion to them pas- 
senger cattle all day, then goin’ over to Silverstein’s an’ 
workin’ half the night fixin’ up his books. An’ it’s for 
singin’ lessons she’s savin’—an’ to got’? Noo York !” 

Jus’ then — 


“‘Reynolds,’’ he whispers, ‘‘I 


Sweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently glides 
On its fair, windin’ way t’ the sea 


Up-State lent over, his elbows on his knees an’ his face 
in his han’s. 

Dave looked at me, an’ pointed with his oil-can. 
see ?”’ he says, grittin’ his teeth, an’ walked off. 

It seemed to me I could hear Up-State whisperin’ into 
his fingers. I stooped over. ‘‘W’at is it, pardner?’’ I ast. 

“It’s full of home,” he says, ‘‘it’s full of home. Alec! 
Alec!’’ (I wish them lungers wouldn’t come down here, 
anyhow! They plumb give a feller the misery.) 

Doe Trowbridge stopped by jus’ then. ‘‘How you’ 
makin’ it t’day, Up-State?”’ he ast. 

Up-State got t’ his feet, slow though, an’ put a han’ on 
Billy’s shoulder. ‘‘The nex’ san’-storm, oleman,” he says; 
“‘the nex’ san’-storm.” 

“Up-State,” says Billy, ‘‘buck up! You got more lives’n 
a cat.” 

‘No show,” Up-State whispers back. 

He was funny that-a-way. Now, mos’ lungers fool they- 
selves. Allus ‘‘goin’ to git better,” y’ savvy. But Up- 
State, he knew. 

““Come over to my tent t’night,’”’ he goes on to Billy. ‘‘I 
got somethin’ I want to talk t’ you. An’ two haids is 
better’n one if one is a sheep’s haid.”’ 


eis 


Mohawk gently glides 


That night I 
happened to go by 
Silverstein’s “bout 
ten o’clock, an’ I 
seen Mollie Brown 
way back towards 
the en’ of the store, 
a lamp an’ a book 
in front of her, 
workin’ for further 
orders. Beyond, a 
piece, I passed Up- 
State’s tent. A 
light was burnin’ 
inside it, too, an’ 
Doe Trowbridge 
was sittin’ in the 
moonlight by the 
openin’. Behin’ 
him I could see Up- 
State—writin’. 

I trailed home 
to my bunk. But 
somehow I didn’t 
sleep good, an’ ’way 
late I had a dream. I dreamed the Bar Y herd stampeded 
through Briggs, an’ after ’em come ’bout a hunderd bull- 
whackers fr’m the Little Rattlesnake Mine, all a-layin’ it 
on to them steers with the flick of they lashes—zip, zip, zip. 

Nex’ mornin’ I woke quick—with a jump, y’ might say. 
I looked at my nickel turnip. It was five-thirty. I got up. 
The sun was shinin’, the air was nice an’ clear an’ quiet, an’ 
the larks was jus’ singin’ away. But outside, ‘long the 
winda-sill, was stretched a’ inch-wide trickle of san’! 

In no time I was hoofin’ it down the street. When I got 
to Up-State’s tent, Billy Trowbridge was inside it, movin’ 
’roun’, puttin’ stuff in a trunk, an’—wipin’ the san’ outen 
his eyes. 

“He was right?” I says, when I goes in, steppin’ sof’ an’ 
whisperin’. 

Billy turned to me an’ kinda smiled, for all he felt so all- 
fired bad. ‘‘ Yes, Alec,” he says, ‘‘he was right. One more 
storm.” 

Jus’ then, fr’m the station— 
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Jus’ Stood There Like She’d 
Been Run to Groun’ 


Sweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently glides 
On its fair, windin’ way t’ the sea 


Billy walked over t’ the bed an’ looked down. ‘‘Up- 
State, ole man,” he says, ‘‘you’re goin’ back t’ the 
Mohawk.” 


Up-State lef’ two letters behin’ him—one for me an’ one 
for Billy. The Doe didn’t show his’n; said it wouldn’t be 
jus’ profesh’nal—yet. But mine he ast to read to the boys 
an’ Mollie after Up-State was gone. 

“Dear Alec,” it run, ‘‘you’ll fin’ a’ even thousan’ in 
greenbacks over in Silverstein’s safe. It’sfor Mollie Brown. 
Tell her I want she should go to Noo York an’ buck the 
opery game.” (Somethin’ like that, anyhow.) ‘Ast Dave 
Reynolds not to come down too hard on me for it. The 
little gal says she wants the chanst more’n anythin’ else.” 

Dave was on his run south when it all happened, an’ so 
Mollie was ready to light out by the time he come in. Mad? 
Wal, say! I never seen a man take on the way he done. 
Said things that didn’t go so nice when a feller remembered 
that Up-State couldn’t talk back. But Mollie was off with 
her photygrafts of actresses an’ her duds, an’—could y’ 
hole it agin him? None of us could. 

“The gal won’t forgit y’, Dave,’ we says, or ‘“‘Never 
min’, Dave, it’ll all come out in the wash.’”’ Nothin’ done 
no good. He jus’ cussed blue blazes, an’ I’d never heerd a 
swear outen him afore. But when his stop was up he 
clumb on to his perch an’ pulled out. 

Afterwards, when he come through, he was allus jus’ as 
qui-i-et. Not a cheep ’bout Mollie, wouldn’t ’a’ laughed 
for a nickel, an’ never’d go anywheres near the lunch- 
counter. Then we noticed he was gittin’ peakeder’n the 
dickens, an’ his eyes looked nigh as big as saucers, an’ 
bloodshot. Poor Dave. 

The postmaster said he was gittin’ letters fr’m Mollie all 
right. But they didn’t chirp him up much, an’ we didn’t 


have nolookat’em. But fr’m them that come to the gals at 
the eatin’-house we drawed, at the first, that Mollie was 
havin’ a way-up time. She was seein’ all the shows, she 
said, an’ meetin’ no en’ of folks, an’ had a room with a nice, 
kinda middle-aged lady, in a place where a lot of young 
fellers an’ gals hung out t’ study all kin’s of fool business. 
Some of ’em she liked, she said, an’ some she didn’t. Some 
took her for a greeney an’ some was fresh. But she was 
learnin’ a pile—an’ ’d heerd Susy’s Band! 

Then, seemed to me, she changed her tune —jus’ a little. 
Said Noo York took a turrible lot of money—clothes an’ 
grub an’ soforth an’ soon. Said they was so blamed little 
oxyjun in the town that a can’le wouldn’t burn—an’ they’d 
got to use ‘lectricity. 

Nex’, for a long spell, the letters eased up. When one 
come, she tole the gals she’d been under the weather a few 
days, but was O.K. again. A-course, Noo York was lone- 
some when a person was sick. But her opery prospec’s 
was fine. 

Wal, then—no letters (leastways to the gals). An’ ev’ry 
run Dave showed up lookin’ more an’ more down in the 
mouth. ‘‘How’sshe, Dave?’’ last oncet. ‘Oh, tol’rable,”’ 
he answers, face glum as all git out. ‘‘He looks nigh as bad 
as Up-State did,” says Buckshot Milliken. “But his 
nerve’s all there,’’ says Johnny Bishop (Dave’s fireman). 
“*You oughta seen him bring his train down this trip. The 
track was flooded, an’ he druv the ole ingine’s snoot 
through water plumb up t’ the fire-box almos’. Fullsteam, 
by thunder, an’ how’d he know they’d be any track under 
him?” 

It was jus’ a week after that Dave got his dose. The 
water was high all through Kansas, an’ rain still fallin’ in 
bucketsful. Trains all stalled t’ the 
north ’twixt here an’ Kansas City. 
Dave come through, goin’ East. Lef’ 
his passengers south of a trestle that 
runs acrosst alow stretch, an’ went on, 
solo, t’ try the track. Roadbed was 
bad—weather’d washed it out, y’ savvy 
—an’ the ingine keeled over on to a mud 
flat. Bishop jumped clear. Dave went 
down with her. 

Wal, he was pinned. They got help 
quick as they could, a-course, dug him 
out, an’ brung-him here. He wasn’t 
dead—but hurt turrible, an’ scalted 
some. Say! y’ never seen a town look 
so blamed sorrowful! 

Nex’ day he ast for me an’ I went t’ 
see him. He was layin’ on his back, 
haid tied up like a sore finger. 

“W’at y’ been tryin’ to do, Dave?” 
T ast. 

‘‘Gittin’ tony,’’ he whispers, jus’ like 
Up-State used t’, an’ it made me 
goose-flesh—‘‘ been steamin’ my face.’ 

“Two minnits,’’ 
says the nuss. 
““An’ don’t you ex- 
cite him. Jnclined 
t’ be a little luny.” 

““Dave,”’ I says, 
“‘w’at can I do for 
you? Speak up.” 

“Alec,” he whis- 
pers, ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
beO. K. pronto. So 
don’t you let none 
of that Harvey lay- 
out tell Mollie bout 
this. Y’ see, she 
ain’t forgot me, an’ 
now that she’s doin’ 
so good a 

“‘T won’t let ’em 
tell her,’’ I says. 
(‘Cause I could doit 
myself.) Less’n a’ 
hour I was haidin’ 
my brone towards 
Medford to take 
train on a clear line. 

Isavvy Noo York 
—was in it afore 


oncet, an’ when I Sa = 
hit it this whack it CithaV, Oronr — 


didn’t skeer me for 
acent. But’ jus’ 
the samee, as I got offen the cars at the Gran’ Central, I 
didn’t waste no time huntin’ which way t’ go. I walked 
over to one of them sunbonnet keeriges. The feller that 
owned it was histed way up on top an’ he had a face like 
a cured ham. Last him w’at’d be the damage to take me to 
Mollie’s. He said two plunks’d do the trick. So I got in, 
he give his broomtail a lick, an’ we was off in a bunch. 
Mollie’s street was turrible narra. An’ her house! It 
was nigh as dark as the inside of a cow, an’ I judged they'd 
been a las’ year’s cabbage wanderin’ ’roun’ somewheres. 


Begun t’ Sing Like a Dyin’ Calf 


~ 


Never min’. In two wiggles of a lamb’s tail I’d clumb 
bout forty-’leven steps an’—howdy do, Mollie! 

‘“W’y, Alec Lloyd!”’ she says. 

“That’s my name,” I answers, shakin’ them little paws 
of hern. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you. 
York?”’ she goes on. 

“Wal, I got turned this way,” I says, ‘‘an’ then I jus’ 
follered my nose.” 

An’, ‘‘How’s the gals an’—an’ Dave ?” 
ring was on her finger, all right.) 

**Oh, alive an’ kickin’,’’ I answers, cautious. 

She ast me in. They was a lady in one corner, cookin’, 
an’ two gents—the one young, with a complexion like the 
bottom side of a watermelon, the other ’bout fifty, with a 
long coat, a ves’ all over coffee, an’ no more chin’n a gopher. 

“Mrs. Whipple,’’ says Mollie, ‘“‘Mister Lloyd.” 

““Ma’am, I’m tickled t’ death.” 

‘Hair Von” (somethin’-or-other), ‘‘Mister Lloyd.” 
(Don’t wonder she called him ‘‘hair.”” By thunder, he had 
a mane two foot long!) ‘‘An’ Mister Jones.”’ (I ketched 
that name O. K.) 

‘‘Mister Lloyd,” says the ole lady, ‘‘ will you have some 
breakfas’?”’ 

I felt like sayin’ they’d likely be blame little for me, 
’cause them two gezabas was jus’ hoppin’ itinto’em. But I 
only answers: ‘‘Thank y’, I et on a bong-tong dinin’-car 
this mornin’, ma’am, an’ my bread-basket’s plumb full.” 

I sit down ona trunk (it had a tidy over it, but I knowed 
it was a trunk, all right), an’ Mollie, she sit byside me. 

“Alec,” she begun (say, she looked mighty happy), 
‘you're jus’ in time. T’night is the turnin’-point of my 


But w’at you doin’ in Noo 


(His little ole 


sy, 3, 


Jus’ Plumb Petryfied Watchin’ Them Two Gents Shovel 


life. I’ve been a-studyin’ with Hair Von” (you know), 
‘fan’ now I’m goin’ to have a reecital. An’ w’at do you 
think? Seenyer” (I forgit who, this minute), ‘‘the 
grea-a-at impressyroa, is comin’ to hear me. An’ he’s goin’ 
to put me into gran’ opery!”’ 

“You don’t say!” 

“Oh, yes!”’ says Long-hair, swellin’ up. 
is my frien’, an’ any little favor ” 

That kaflummuxed me! How was I to come out "bout 
Dave jus’ when she was goin’ to make her big stab? Wal, I 
couldn’t. 

‘“Mollie,” I says, ‘‘I wish you luck.” 

Then I took another look at that Perfessor. An’ of a 
suddent I begun to wonder if all the cards was on the table. 
’Cause he was too oily to be genuwine. An’ I’d seen his 
stripe afore—‘‘even up on the red an’ white, five to one on 
the blue, an’ ten to one on the numbers.”’ 

But Mollie was watchin’ me. ‘‘You don’t seem glad, 
Alec,” she says. 

“Oh, I’m glad, all right,” I answers, ‘‘only I beena-hopin’ 
you’d come Wes’ for a visit.”’ 

““Wes’!’”’ she repeats. ‘‘When I’m goin’ to be a gran’ 
opery star!” 

‘A second Patty,” says Long-hair, puttin’ out a bread- 
hooker for more feed. 

“‘T’1l take another slice of toas’,’’ says Melon-face, ‘‘an’ a’ 
aig an’ a third cup (it’s so good, Miss Brown, I’m really 
ashamed, yes, I am).”’ 

After that I didn’t say much—jus’ plumb petryfied 
watchin’ them two gents shovel. Talk ’bout you’ grizzly 


‘*The Seenyer 
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in the springtime! An’ you bet they was no gittin’ shet of 
em till they couldn’t hole no more. 

But at las’ they tracked, an’ mean’ Mollie an’ the ole lady 
had a chin. It come out that Long-hair (an’ his friend) 
showed up ev’ry mornin’. 

‘An’ allus gits his breakfas’?’’ I says. 

‘‘Wal, in Noo York, folks drop ’roun’ that-a-way,’’ she 


answers. ‘‘It’s Bohemia.”’ 
‘“‘Bohemia. I see—a kinda free han’-out.”’ 
“Alec! No! Bo- 
hemians share with 
each other.”’ 


“Seems t’ me 
Mollie Brown does 
mos’ of the sharin’.”’ 

“You don’t un- 
derstan’,’”’ she says. 
“People with artis- 
tic tempruments 
don’t think ’bout 
such —such common 
things.” 

Now wus “the 
same, that artistic 
team of yourn was 
shorestuck on boiled 
aigs.”’ 

That ruffled her 
up some. ‘‘Alec,’” 
she says, “you 
mustn’t run down 
the Hair Perfessor. 
He’s a great musi- 
cian.” 

Wal, Leoib- 
served, “if hair 
makes a great musi- 
cian, ’Pache Sam 
oughta lead the 
band.” 

“And he’s been 
awful good to me. 
W’y, he lets go doz- 
ens an’ dozens of rich pupils to come here 
ev'ry day an’ give me my lesson!” 

‘*For how much?” 

“W’at?’’ She got red. 

“For how much?”’ I ast again. 

“Five dollars,” she answers. 

I laughed. 

“But he charges all the others ten,’’ 
she puts in quick. ‘‘He come down in 
the price ’cause he wos so int’rested in 
my career.” 

‘Money lastin’?’’ I ast, an’ looked at 
the ole lady. 

She give me the high sign. 

But Mollie answered cheerful. ‘“‘It’s 
carried me so far,’”’ she says, ‘‘an’ after 
t’night I can stan’ on my own feet.”’ 

“Reckon you won’t min’ my comin’ to 
hear you,’ I says. ’Cause I’d got a’ idear 
w’at I wasgoin’ to do. Shesaid certainly. 
Then I skun out. 

That afternoon I didn’t let no grass 
sprout under my moccasins, an’ when I 
turned up ‘twixt eight an’ nine o’clock 
at that reecital I was a-smilin’ like Teddy 
—an’ loaded for bear. 

It was Long-hair’s shebang. He took me into a big 
room where they was ’bout a dozen ladies an’ gents. But I 
couldn’t hardly see ’em. They was plenty of gas fixin’s, 
only he had ’em turned ’way down an’ little red parasol- 
jiggers over ’em. An’ they was some punk-sticks burnin’ 
in a corner. 

If y’ want t’ ast me, I think I hit the funny spot of that 
bunch right good an’ hard. The wimmen kinda snickered 
at each other an’ the men looked at the ceilin’ an’ put they 
han’s to they mouths. But I wasn’t nigh as big a freak to 
them as they was t’ me! 

‘Say!’ I says to Mollie, ’way low, ‘‘where’d you roun’ 
up this passel of w’at-is-its?’’ 

“‘Ssh!’’ she whispers back to me. 
Mos’ of ’em are big artists.” 

“No!” I got turrible solemn. 
they tempruments with ’em?”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Now,-you’re devilin’ me, Alec,” she says. 
“But, say, hones’, ain’t this Bohemian atmosphere jus’ 
splendid?” 

“Wal,” I says, sniffin’ it, “it remin’s me of a Chinee 
wash-house.” 

That wasn’t the worst of it. The men was tankin’ up like 
the ole Harry right in front of the wimmen! An’ on beer! 
W’at d’ you think? Beer! An’ the ladies—say! if they 
was t’ wear them funny dresses out our way (not more’n a 
pocket-handkerchief of cloth in the wais’, that’s straight), 
w’y the sheriff’d run ’em in to the cooler, shore he would. 

(Concluded on Page 19) 


Stumpy, He Bowed an’ 
Flopped His Ears 


‘*They’ll hear you. 


“Have they brought 
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The Plea of the PacKers 


i ge ae is a kind of pathetic naivete in what the packers 
put forward as their most effective plea. They say, 
in effect: ‘‘If you attack the way in which we manage 
our private businesses, you thereby injure all the cattle, 
hogand sheep raisers of the country ’’—without, apparently, 
perceiving that a condition which puts the interests of all 
the cattle, hog and sheep raisers at the mercy of a half- 
dozen private business men would be extremely absurd 
even if those private business men were the most merciful 
of human kind. It seems to us quite unnecessary to 
discuss the degree in which they may have fallen short of 
that ideal state. The mere fact that a vigorously stated 
question of their mercy disturbs a great agricultural 
interest on the one side and, on the other, causes a universal 
qualm over the breakfast bacon, appears to us quite suffi- 
cient to prove the necessity of government intervention. 

Some of the packers, it will be remembered, replied to the 
President’s strictures from European capitals where they 
were pleasantly sojourning; and on behalf of all of them 
it was urged that, in the press of business, they were 
unaware of certain noxious conditions in their packing- 
houses. This fairly raises a question as to what is the 
business of these half-dozen gentlemen who derive immense 
profits from the meat trade and occupy so peculiar a 
position in it that an attack upon them injures the whole 
industry. If the plea of ignorance, which their friends put 
forth, is a valid excuse, then we must conclude that it is 
not the business of the packers to see that their establish- 
ments are kept clean; and we begin to speculate as to 
what it is that the half-dozen individuals contribute to the 
meat industry which is so important that they must not be 
interfered with. They do not take the industry to Europe 
with them. It does not languish when they fall ill; but 
food-animals continue to multiply on the fertile Western 
plains and a great population continues to arise of mornings 
with the appetite and the price for beefsteaks. 

We think it makes people tired to hear the ever-iterated 
cry about governmental “‘interference’’ with private 
business. The private business of the packers is to in- 
crease their individual fortunes, and nothing else. This, 
in itself, isan honorable pursuit; but of all the by-products 
of the meat industry it is the most incidental and the least 
important. 


The Pennsylvania’s Case 


4 Besees is some truth in the argument of a powerful 

journalistic friend of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany that it is unfair to condemn that concern on account 
of the shocking disclosures of official graft that pfeyed 
uponit. Of course, the railroad itself is blameless. A loco- 
motive cannot graft. Steel rails have no prehensile fingers. 
The bridges and trestles were not holding anybody up 
for bribes. To this extent one may heartily declare the 
innocence of the road; but it is rather difficult to trace the 
snow-white line any further. The petty employee who took 
ten-dollar bills may have had a comparative sanction in 
the fact that his immediate superior was taking bills or 
coal stock certificates of larger denominations; but that 
merely distributes responsibility for the fault without 
lessening it. 

Probably we have been going a bit too fast. The life- 
insurance revelations suggested as much. The life com- 
panies increased in size and power so rapidly that nobody 
could really find time or inclination to look after certain 
details which, in consequence, got very badly out of a 
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proper alignment. The real leadership in Pennsylvania, 
as in many other roads, seems to have been quite exclu- 
sively intent upon working out the great strategical 
schemes which have made it so tremendous a factor in the 
railroad world. A successful pursuit of such strategy is not 
always compatible with regard for the nicer points of ethics 
—as, for example, in the case of the Standard Oil rebates. 
Sometimes, also, the most splendid strokes of greater rail- 
road strategy happen sensibly to augment the private 
fortunes of the strategists: if, for instance, as not infre- 
quently befalls, they deal in the stock of the road when it is 
about to make some important move which will enhance 
the market price of the shares. This concentration of 
superior managerial attention upon the greater policies 
leaves the underlings free and unhampered to work out 
some profitable little strategies of their own. It would not 
be surprising if a thoroughgoing railroad investigation 
should show that freight rebates, stock-market deals and 
petty graft by subordinates were simply varying phenom- 
ena of the same general condition. We have been getting 
big very fast, but certain details of the growth need over- 
hauling. 


The Presidential OutlooK 


PES with us, has been transformed, with sur- 
prising rapidity, from the easiest of all known pro- 
fessions to one of the most difficult; and the full weight 
of the difficulties will devolve upon the head of the man 
who was foremost in demanding the change if Mr. Bryan 
becomes the next Democratic nominee for the Presidency. 
Perhaps the crux of the difficulty is discoverable in the 
single fact that the Bryan influence first put a demand for 
railroad rate regulation in a party platform—and that 
President Roosevelt put it into law. Putting things into 
platforms is easy statesmanship. Putting them into 
law is difficult. Mr. Bryan—not so much in formal 
utterance as by the spirit which sensibly animated him— 
did as much as any man to vitalize the idea that what the 
common people want must be got beyond platforms and 
into law. In his essence he stood for progress; and we 
have progressed so considerably that he must refill his 
sails for the campaign. The tariff issue lies readiest to his 
hand and absolutely bulges with difficulties of its own. 
Before him Mr. Cleveland stood for tariff-revision—very 
valiantly, but with absolute ineffectiveness against the 
dominant Senatorial clique within his own party. This 
again runs to the heart of what makes politics trying 
nowadays. The thing in the platform will not count 
finally, but the thing in law and in actual visible being. 
Probably Mr. Roosevelt stole Mr. Bryan’s thunder about 
railroad rates; but such lightning as has appeared was all 
his own; and as a political asset thunder is visibly de- 
preciating in the market every day. Anybody may own 
it who chooses. It is in the nature of the very cautious- 
minded to dread any change that is not absolutely cal- 
culable and decidedly to their interest. They take politics 
most complacently when it is mostly a matter of platforms 
and speeches, and, whichever candidate wins, there will be 
no perceptible disturbance in any direction of the estab- 
lished fabric. People with quick blood, however, feel 
themselves more alive because of the new condition of 
politics. They look forward with uncommon eagerness to 
the campaign which is already beginning to show upon 
the horizon. 


Oil and Freight Rates 


4 ares most surprising thing about the Department of 
Commerce and Labor’s oil report is that it provoked 
Messrs. Rogers and Archbold to the indiscretion of a reply. 
Probably they were shocked out of their wonted wariness 
by being hit on the nose at the precise moment when they 
wished particularly to look pleasant. 

Two sample paragraphs from the report read: ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has given the Standard a rate of 
nine cents a barrel from Olean, New York, to Rochester, 
while the independent.refineries situated in territory adja- 
cent to Olean were given arate of thirty-eight cents. . . . 
The saving to the Standard during 1904 by the secret rate 
from Olean to Rochester was $115,000. The Standard 
has for ten years shipped oil from Whiting, Indiana, to 
East St. Louis at six to six and a quarter cents. The only 
published rate has been eighteen cents. The saving to the 
Standard amounted to about $240,000 in 1904.” In sub- 
stance the report restates the story already told by Miss 
Tarbell and many other unofficial muck-rakers. The 
President transmitted it to Congress at what may have 
been the crisis of the effort, in the Senate, to pass a rate- 
regulation bill. His message made good use of this 
additional argument for the need of some power in the 
Government to regulate freight rates and stop the oil, 
sugar and other trusts from fattening off the favors of 
the public carriers. 

Wethink the need had been illustrated with sufficient viv- 
idness before. And almost simultaneously with the trans- 
mission of this report to Congress it was given out that a 
compromise had been reached, between the Administration 
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and the ‘‘railroad Senators,’’ which would result in the 
Senate’s passing the Hepburn rate-regulation bill—with 
a court review amendment so obscurely worded and of 
such uncertain meaning that, admittedly, nobody could 
tell what its effect would be until the Supreme Court had 
passed upon it; but with the chances, obviously, in favor 
of the judiciary interpreting it in that manner which would 
confer the broadest powers upon itself. The President’s 
letter, transmitting the oil report, says: ‘‘It is impossible 
to work a material improvement in conditions such as 
above described merely through the instrumentality of a 
lawsuit.”” In view of all of which, it is quite possible that 
Messrs. Rogers and Archbold got excited without cause. 


Over-Legislation 


N FINANCIAL centres the assembling of Congress is, 
commonly, regarded as ‘‘ bearish,” and the adjournment 
of that body as ‘“‘bullish.”” Generally speaking, a prospect 
of the national will getting itself enacted into law disturbs 
the stock market. It is natural, therefore, that financiers 
should regard law-making as rather a nuisance, and sigh 
for a state of alleged Jeffersonian democracy in which 
government would strictly confine itself to foreign affairs 
and the maintenance of order. They say we suffer from 
““over-legislation.’”’ But the main defect in the over- 
legislation idea is discoverable in the fact that the more 
intelligent the legislation is the less the Jeffersonian 
financiers like it. 

Formerly they could say: ‘‘All these anti-trust, anti- 
monopoly acts that you are passing, based on the outworn 
common-law theory that competition is the life of trade, 
are quite ineffective and merely vexatious, because trade 
has discovered that competition is not its life and will go on 
consolidating no matter what you say about it.” This 
was true. But the important acts at Washington recently 
have not been at all based on the archaic anti-monopoly 
theory. On the contrary, they have, in effect, frankly 
recognized certain businesses as substantially monopolistic, 
and have sought, not to disorganize, but simply to regulate 
them. Thus these acts have been economically sound. Yet 
leading interests have been much less pleased with them 
than with those which were economically unsound, and, 
therefore, ineffective. If this sound policy of aiming at 
possible regulation instead of impossible disorganization is 
followed it will be only a certain few of us who will really 
suffer from over-legislation. 


Moderating the Shivers 


Gye the New York or Chicago papers 
report the arrest of somebody who has engaged in sell- 
ing cocaine to the wretched victims of that awful drug— 
minors of both sexes being usually included among the 
culprit’s patrons. Then the reader’s blood runs cold, and 
he marvels that any creature in human form would deliber- 
ately pursue a traffic so hateful. Occasionally, also, the 
papers report the death of a cocaine victim who has achieved 
self-destruction by doping himself with a quack catarrh 
or consumption ‘‘cure.’’ The maker and many of the 
retailers of the ‘‘cure’’ knew they were selling cocaine. 
Yet the reader’s blood does not congeal; at most there is a 
passing shiver. The course of the sin, from inception to 
result, has been elaborated. The very magnitude in which 
it is committed gives it a certain respectability. Not long 
ago an important religious body gravely debated whether 
its organs should be prohibited from advertising quack 
“cures’’ containing deadly drugs. Here there was not 
even a shiver. It was considered a debatable point of 
morals—considerably tinctured by plain business. 

It would be easy to adduce volumes of evidence that, 
in the common judgment of men, the wages of sin are 
held to be purged of their deadly and damnatory. quali- 
ties if the sin is performed with sufficient circuitousness 
and yields a sufficiently large profit. 


More Western Revolution 


AE Eee grand jury, having’ performed the dis- 
agreeable duty of indicting a number of fellow-citizens 
for running a rotten, fly-by-night bank, makes the following 
astonishing recommendation: ‘‘The issuance of a charter 
to do a banking business should be dependent as much 
upon the character, experience and standing of the men 
applying therefor as on any amount of capital put in.” 

Probably the grand jury’s recommendation, even as 
concerns banking corporations, is quite impractical. True, 
in most States a man is supposed to be of good moral char- 
acter before the State will license him to be a lawyer or 
doctor or dentist or barber or chiropodist; but our whole 
theory of granting corporation powersrests upon the propo- 
sition that in business nothing counts except money; that 
if aman has the money he must be licensed to engage in any 
form of commercial activity he pleases, no matter how 
intimately his conduct of it may affect the community. 
Whether or not this theory originated in the fact that some- 
times the men with the most money have the poorest 
characters we cannot say 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Eagle’s Keeper 


VERY time Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver gets up to 
speak the eagle screams. The Bird of Freedom 
broods on his desk day after day, and when Dolliver 
goes into action the bird goes too. ‘‘Mister-r-r-r Pr-r-r-r- 
res-i-dent!’’ he rumbles, and they are off, flinging them- 
selves down the broadest oratorical highway that leads 
from the Senate to the pee-pul. 

Demosthenes Dolliver, they call him, but no Demos- 
thenes who ever barked against the combined roar of all 
the seven seas could hold a candle to Dolliver. Moreover, 
he has no pebbles in his mouth—not one. Instead, he 
maintains there a silver tongue, stamped sterling by Iowa, 
or, as Dolliver would say, by I-o-way. 

No State is so lost to pride as not to maintain one silver- 
tongued orator, and some States have two or three. Dol- 
liver is lowa’s—the Silver-Tongued Orator of Fort Dodge, 
which adds lustre to Fort Dodge, but none to Dolliver, for 
Dolliver needs it not. He talks—ah, it is more than talk! 
It is a grand, golden, gorgeous, glistering, glorious (certainly 
it is golden; silver-tongued orators always produce golden 
eloquence) illumination of the subject that happens to be 
on tap. Words are mere playthings to Dolliver. He ties 
incandescent lights on them and keeps forty of them in the 
air at one and the same time. When he reaches into the 
empyrean he never grabs a star. He clutches a planet and 
with it writes his sentiments across the sky in letters of 
living fire. He is theSenatorial set-piece. They touch him 
off as the finish to the show —crackle—spark—flash —the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the surrender at Appomattox, 
Dewey going into Manila Bay, the fight at Kettle Hill, a 
just and reasonable, but not confiscatory, rate and a few 
thoughts on the tariff! 

It listens well, as Sam Bernard would say. Those were 
smart old music masters who wrote songs without words — 
but no smarter than Dolliver, mark you, no smarter. For 
he has perfected the art of using words—but, pshaw, 
even a deep, resounding noise may have its attributes 
and advantages! 

Dolliver talked himself into the House of Representa- 
tives, talked himself out of the House of Representatives 
into the Senate, and there, where 
there are no rude barriers to speech 
like Uncle Joe Cannon and his 
Committee on Rules, he will talk, 
splendidly, so long as the free 
men of Iowa will let him. They 
are the only ones who can put the 
muffler on. 

Thesporting editor always wants 
to be a dramatic critic; the Dutch 
comedian thinks he is a Hamlet, 
and so with Dolliver. Nature 
made him to declaim. He was so 
framed that the only punctuation 
mark he can use legitimately is the 
squawk. But he wanted to bea 
leader. He aspired. Ambition 
steals into us all from time to time. 
Dolliver’s chance came with the 
railroad rate bill. He snatched it. 
The President was looking for 
volunteers. Dolliver took the 
shilling and put the ribbon on his 
coat. Then he got stripes on his 
sleeves and, soon, stars on his col- 
lar. He was there to hurl himself 
into the breach, to hold the walls 
against the attacks of the railroad 
Senators. 

Then, for eighty-one days, he 
led, in company with The Black 
Eagle of Fergus Falls—to wit, 
Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minne- 
sota—and the sad-eyed Long, of Kansas. It was a par- 
lous job. The asphalt smoked beneath the hurrying feet 
of Dolliver, who chased from Capitol to White House 
and back again. He is built on square and sturdy lines, 
and these were no deliberate days. It would be sad to see 
a Percheron entered in a steeplechase. It was sad to see 
Dolliver trying always to keep ahead of the procession, 
but falling, always, a few furlongs to the rear. Then, at 
the end, the wily Aldrich chose Allison, the colleague of 
Dolliver, to present the compromise amendment, and 
Dolliver was left clinging to the wreck of the limited 
court review. Butrotund bodies rebound gayly when 
thrown down, and back came Dolliver, sweeping a palm 
across his eyes to brush away the haze. 
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The Best-Dressed Man 
in Washington 


Demosthenes Without the Pebbles 


“‘Mister-r-r-r Pr-r-r-r-res-i-dent, it is not fitting to close 
the debate on this bill without a word from me ey 

And he proceeded to make it fitting and all right with 
some of the best silver-tongued brand. He whooped it up 
for the President, whooped it up for the compromise, 
whooped it up for the party, for the bill, for the principle 
and for the proletariat. He retired while the walls were yet 
dizzy with the echoes of his melodious phrases, retired and 
put stars from his collar in cotton batting as mementoes of 
eighty-one days when he led from an important strategic 
position behind. 

Personally, Dolliver is pleasing to the eye. Heis big and 
broad and looks full of red blood. He is one of the younger 
contingent in the Senate, graduates of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if Iowa follows traditions, as in the case of 


. Allison, he will spend many years trumpeting the call to 


duty beneath the stained glass in the Senate ceiling. 

His long suit is stump-speaking. When he gets out 
among the farmers in Iowa, where he can take off all the 
brakes and go full speed ahead, heisaripsnorter. He hurls 
it into their teeth, crams it down their throats, thrusts it into 
their faces, points with pride, views with alarm, calls on high 
heaven to witness that the Republican Party is the palla- 
dium of the liberties of the people, and rolls on and on for 
hours and hours. 

They put him out under a tent once and that is where he 
got his first reputation. He was free as the untrammeled 
air. As a rally-boys-rally speaker he is as good as the 
country affords. They used to stick him up in the House 
when a policy needed defending. They knew what he 
could do. Take it from him, and, always and forever, he 
who dallies is a dastard; he who doubts is damned. 

They are calmer in the Senate. Dolliver tried his hip- 
hip-hurrah methods once or twice, and, after the Senators 
had looked around for a minute or two to observe him, they 
sat and waited until he had soared to the top dome and 
fluttered back. Then Senator Bailey gave him a sedative 
and he did not experiment again for some time. 

Still, it is a great thing to be able to utilize one’s natural 
advantages. Early prospecting showed Dolliver that he 
was a language-mine and he has developed every lead. 
He is of the West, breezy, not to say windy, but he is in the 
Senate, and that is much. 


Journalistic Rewards 


ELLS HAWKES, now one of the big men in the 
Frohman theatrical organization, and James Mc- 
Donough, who has also sought other pursuits, were 
reporters together on the old Baltimore Herald. Hawkes, 
by virtue of a year in the newspaper business, took 
McDonough under his protecting care, for Hawkes 
was next to the city editor and enjoyed that auto- 
crat’s confidence. 
When McDonough had been striving as a journalist 
for six months he sought out Hawkes and said: ‘‘ Wells, I 


have been in this business for six months and I have been 
getting along all right, but I want to ask your advice about 
something. I am not getting enough pay. I am behind 
with my board-bill and I don’t know what to do.” 

“‘Oh,”’ said Hawkes, looking down from his lofty posi- 
tion, ‘‘don’t be discouraged! Keep right along and you 
will soon get the rewards.” 

“But,” insisted McDonough, ‘‘I would like to know 
where I am coming out. Would you, as a personal favor, 
so I can get an idea of what I may hope for, tell me what 
your salary is?”’ 

Hawkes hesitated. It was a capital crime to tell a 
salary. McDonough pleaded. He wanted to know what 
he might expect when he reached the prominence of 
Hawkes, if he ever could attain that dizzy position. 

““Well,”’ said Hawkes, ‘‘if you will never breathe it to a 
soul, and merely so you won’t be discouraged, I will tell 
you what I am getting.” 

He paused dramatically. McDonough listened breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I have been exceptionally fortunate,’’ Hawkes 
declaimed. ‘‘I am now getting eight dollars a week.” 

“Holy Moses!’’ screamed McDonough. ‘I am getting 
thirteen a week myself!” 


A Bright Lad 


EVI ANKENY is Senator from Washington. He has 
been in the Senate for two years. A few days ago he 
was at luncheon with Senator Nixon, of Nevada. 

“‘Nixon,” he said, ‘‘I have been in at some of those 
Panama Canal hearings before the committee, and I have 
been quite interested. There is one young fellow there 
I like to hear talk. He is bright and quick as they make 
them, asks questions right to the point and has a good 
grasp of the subject. I suppose he is some clerk or some- 
thing, but I predict a bright future for him.” 

“Who is he?”’ asked Nixon. 

“‘T don’t know. I haven’t heard his name. Why, 
there he is now, coming through the door! That is the 
young fellow I mean. Do you know him?”’ 

Nixon looked. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I know him. That 
is Philander C. Knox, former Attorney-General and now 
Senator from Pennsylvania.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Friends of Admiral Dewey say he is the best-dressed 
man in Washington. 


@ Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior Department, was 
in business in China from 1860 to 1872. 


@ Surgeon-General P. M. Rixey, of the Navy, is President 
Roosevelt’s physician, as he was President McKinley’s. 


@ Former Governor William A. Richards, of Wyoming, 
who is now Land Commissioner, and former Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, play golf every time they get a 
chance—at least, they 
call it golf. 


@John W. Yerkes, of EER 
Kentucky, Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue, is 

the best teller of Ken- * 
tucky stories in Wash- 
ington. 


@ Phya Akharaj Varad- 
hara, the Siamese 
Minister, is a crack golf- 
player. He enters all 
the tournaments at the 
Chevy Chase Golf Club. 


€ Speaker Cannon is one 
of the sterling represen- 
tatives of the plain peo- 
ple—but it costs him a 
barrel of money to live 
in Washington and do his 
entertaining. 


@Men who come to 
Washington from Iowa 
still call Secretary Wilson, 
of the Agricultural De- 
partment, “‘Tama Jim,” 
although he has been 
away from Tama County 
for a long time. 
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just in time. And the foreman jumped at 
me—swearing. Buta quick, sharp voice in 
English cried: ‘‘Leave him alone!”’ Anda 
young American helped me get started 
again. Just then the gong sounded and the 
night was over. The young American had 
now put on some good clothes and was light- 
ing acigar. I went and thanked him. 

“‘Oh, that’s all right!’”’ he said. He 
looked hard to me, and then he smiled. 
“You must have a wife,’”’ he said; ‘‘you 
looked worried.’’ He seemed to think this 
was a joke, so I laughed. ‘‘Haven’t you?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Or won’t you have one soon?”’ 

“Yes”? I said at last. ‘‘Perhaps. But if 
she comes over here too soon I won’t have 
her at all!” 

At this he laughed very hard. He said he 
wanted to hear about this queer woman. 
I saw he was so honest that I told him all my 
trouble. 

“Well,” he said with a grin, “‘you want 
her to wish to come, but not to come.” 

“Ves,” I said. ‘‘That is exactly it.” 

He looked at me and we liked each other 
better still. He was thinking, with his 
derby hat ’way back, and his eyes half shut, 
smoking his cigar. 

“Well,” he said at last, “what you want 
to do is this: buy a suit of clothes, get a 
shave, have your picture taken, and write 
on it: ‘I am honest and I love you. You 
must wait and trust me.’ That will keep 
her. Any one can see you are honest the 
minute they see your face. So be sure you 
get a good picture!”’ 

I stared at him and said nothing. I hated 
this scheme and I was disappointed in this 
man. 

“You don’t think much of it,’ he said, 
laughing, ‘“‘but I tell you I know! I havea 
wife!” 

Long after he had gone I kept thinking 
about this. You see, this man was smart. 
He had one of the best jobs in the mills. 
So I thought he ought to know about other 
things—and women. So at last I did it. 

My four friends went with me, and it took 
two hours to choose those clothes. Then I 
got a good shave for five cents. But getting 
that picture was the worst. I felt likea fool, 
and I looked like a fool—till I got thinking 
of Franz. Then I grew angry. And the man 
cried: ‘‘Good!’’—and took a picture. 

The American had told me to write again 
what a fine time I was having at picnics and 
dances. This he said would make her want 
me. Then I told her she must trust me and 
wait, because I was honest and I loved her. 
This he said would keep her away. 

Now I thought I had fixed the whole 
thing. So I worked harder in the mills, and 
in the shed I began making a big square 
kitchen table. 

‘‘T am glad you are having such a good 
time,’”’ she wrote next. ‘“‘I am having a 
good time, too. Franz sends me fine pres- 
ents and wants me to come. He wants to 
take me to all these dances and picnics.” 

I wasallmixedup. I went tomy Amer- 
ican. 

“‘Look here!” I cried angrily. ‘‘I’ve 
done just the wrong thing! She don’t want 
me and she zs coming!”’ 

But he made me read the letter. 
then he grinned. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘she’s coming right 
along.”’ 

“Damn!” J eried, very angry. ‘‘I don’t 
want her to come right along! No money! 
Nohomeforher! Only lesanda mattress!” 

But he kept grinning. ‘I mean,’ he 
said, ‘‘she does want you.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

“Because,” he said, ‘“‘I have a wife.’ 
Then he told me about his wife. He thought 
she was more beautiful than any woman on 
earth, and I let him keep on thinking this. 
The more he talked the more he said. I 
could only stare at him; I had never 
thought he was this kind of a fellow; I had 
only seen him at work. 

At work I had often watched him. All 
night he stood on a little platform with three 
tall levers before him. ’Way off at the other 
end of the big, dark building were three 
““converters’’—tanks, each one big as a 
house and full of melted iron being changed 
into steel. Each one had a narrow funnel 
top, and from this top poured flames—wide 
flames and narrow flames, straight flames 
and crooked flames, blue and red and yellow 
and all colors. He watched these flames, 
and by their colors he knew exactly when 
the stuff was cooked. Then he jerked one 
of the levers, and at once off there in the 


And 
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dark a big converter tipped slowly and 
poured tons of steel, like white soup, down 
into a tank. If he missed the time by 
twenty seconds he spoiled over a thousand 
dollars’ worth of steel. He must jerk one of 
the levers every five minutes—from six at 
night to six in the morning. I never saw a 
man working so hard. Toward morning 
that was a terrible face in the dark. But 
he made ninety dollars a week! 

“Ves,’”’ he said now, laughing, ‘‘the more 
my wife gets, the more she wants. All 
women are the same. So the next thing to 
do is to send your girl some presents.”’ 

I went away and thought this over. At 
last I bought a fine pair of earrings and a 
carpet-sweeper. I sent her the earrings, and 
told her about this new sweeping machine 
that I was keeping for her. I begged her 
not to give up this home I was getting. 
Besides, I sent her a big hat and told her 
how fine the American women dressed. 
My American friend said she would like to 
hear this, and I could tell her exactly, be- 
cause I had learned it from him, and he had 
a wife 

““The Polish clothes,’”’ she now wrote me, 
‘are the best in the world. I have made 
already two dresses—one black and one 
yellow and red. They are fine enough for 
any place. You know nothing about clothes 
and you write like a fool. The hat I have 
sent back, so you can give it to one of your 
very silly American women. I think I will 
come soon to Franz. He wants me.” 

I was now very angry with this little 
woman! I went to see Franz. Again he 
smiled and flashed his ugly teeth. But I 
did not. I was careful. 

“T have heard,”’ I said, ‘‘from a friend at 
home that Marie is coming soon to marry 
you.” ; 

“Marie! Oh, she is a little beauty!’ he 
said. ‘‘She will be a good wife for me— 
sometime. But now I am having plenty of 
fun and I can let her wait.” 

“Tsn’t she coming soon?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he said. I decided at once that he 
was lying —because why should she tell me 
he wanted her to come, unless he did? AsI 
was thinking this out he suddenly said he 
would come the next day to seeme. I saw 
his game. He had heard the lies I had 
written to her, and he wanted to find out if I 
really had all these things. 

I hurried home and got my friends to help 
me. The four fellows in our room moved 
out for that day. I scrubbed the room and 
the walls very clean, I brought in all my 
furniture, and then I brought some big 
boxes nailed up tight. When he came inthe 
afternoon I sat on a box and smoked and 
smiled to show I was happy—though this 
was a lie, for I had worked in the mills all 
night and scrubbed all day. 

“Well,” he cried, looking around, ‘‘you 
are doing fine for such a green immigrant!”’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, smoking and smiling, ‘‘I 
am doing fine.” 

“Ts this room all yours?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Yes,’”’ I said, smoking and smiling, ‘‘all 
mine. But it is too small. I have bought 
so many things for the house I will have 
when my girl comesfrom Poland. So I keep 
them in these boxes.”’ 

But when he had gone I laughed hard. 
bee boxes were full of bricks. It was a 
joke. 

Now I worked harder, but I found I could 
not get higher than ten dollarsa week. This 
would have been all right for me alone; I 
was saving a lot of money—over fifty dol- 
lars. But this was not quick enough to live 
up to the big lies I had told Marie. I went 
tomy American and asked him if he did not 
know any job where I could get further up. 

““T am afraid you can’t,’ he said at last. 
“You are no good for the quick machine 
jobs, and you never will be.”’ 

“Well,” I said, after a few minutes’ 
thinking, ‘‘Franz can. Even since I came 
here he has gone up to eighteen dollars a 
week.” : 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘ probably Franz 


is quick.” 
That was it. I was slow and I always 
would be. I had tried so hard to be quick 


that now I knew. 
He put his arm on my shoulder. 
‘Don’t you work too hard,” he said. 
“You look about ready to bust. I know, 
because I’ve busted once or twice myself.”’ 
I laughed and went away. 
But the next week that American busted 
and they took him home in the ambulance. 
Ten days later he sent for me to come. 


Tet AS 


HyOUMCES 


“‘T was all wrong about women,” he said. 
“T’m busted now for maybe six months. 
But my wife won’t go out or do anything 
but stay with me and do things. The only 
thing she cares about is me, and the only 
thing I care about is her. I was all wrong 
about presents and money. You had better 
get her to help you. She knows.” 

So I told her everything—how we two 
had schemed together. 

“What you must do,” she said, ‘‘is to 
write to little Marie and tell her everything. 
Tell her you told all these lies just because 
you loved her so hard and were afraid Franz 
would get her. Tell her to come to America 
at once and marry you!”’ 

So I did. Soon back comea letter. And 
now I was about ready to quit. For again 
Marie was angry! 

But when I took this letter to the Amer- 
ican woman and read it to her in English, 
she laughed at me. 

‘Marie is not really angry!’’ she cried. 
““She only makes believe!”’ 

Well—that woman was right. In a few 
days came another letter from Marie—she 
had started. 

Now I told Franz, for I thought I must do 
this to be fair. And anyway, I thought he 
might know already. But he didn’t know. 
He was very surprised and angry. Heasked 
why I knew this, and I told him I was her 
brother’s old friend. I liked to lie to him. 

I worked hard to finish that furniture. 
I rented two rooms and I scrubbed them 
every day for two weeks. Then I went to 
the train in the city. 

I got there two hours early. At last along 
came Franz in fine brown clothes and a gray 
derby hat, and his smile and his teeth. He 
talked much, but I could say nothing. 

a rolled the big train. I looked and got 
cold. 

Out came little Marie! And she was a 
beauty then! She had two big bags of lug- 
gage. She wore the fine yellow dress she had 
made, and on her head was a new white 
kerchief with red flowers. 

‘“Look at her clothes!”’ laughed Franz. 

Iturned; I saw him smile, and I shouted: 
“Get out of here!’’ Then I jumped to 
Marie. Just then she saw me. And all at 
once she dropped her bags and ran! And 
she cried in my arms. And I could not 
speak. You see, I had her! 


’ 


I think I saw Franz come and laugh and | 


goaway. ButIamnotsure. Isawnothing 
but her black eyes shining so deep and so 


sure. Atlast I could speak, and I asked her: | 


‘Will you marry me to-day ?” 

And she got even closer in my arms, and 
laughed and laughed, very low. 

“Oh, Jan,’”’ she whispered, “how quick 
this country has made you!”’ 


Then we both laughed very hard, and ° 


after that she never stopped talking. I 
picked up all the bags, and off we went toa 
priest I had ready, and so we were married. 

Well, instead of not liking my big Polish 
bed and table and chairs, she laughed and 
cried when she saw them. And then came 
the queerest part. She looked out at those 
dirty houses, those pouring flames and those 
chimneys. It was the dirtiest place in the 
world. But she turned and cried: 

‘Oh, Jan, we will be happy—so happy!”’ 

That was five years ago. 

Now here is the thing I think about: 

I am thirty-six years old. And I know 
that almost every fellow in the works busts 
by forty-five. We call that ‘‘the dead line.” 

I am slow. I will never earn over ten 
dollars a week. And Marie tries to save, but 
we cannot. Something always happens. 
I break my arm, or there is another baby — 
we have three fine babies now. 

I begin to feel a strange ache in the back 
of my head. Sometimes it makes me half 
crazy; then it goes away for weeks—but it 
comes again. I know eleven fellows who 
have been busted by this pain. That young 
American died of it two years ago. 

Can I keep on till little Jan is old enough? 
That is what I think about. 

But a man is a fool to worry too much. 
Anyway, in these two rooms we have a fine 
little home with flowers—and my babies! 
Jan is the oldest—he is four. He has big, 
jumping black eyes 

e climbs up on my head and jerks my 
He pulls 


hair to make me gallop quicker. 
Jan can 


my hair and squeals and squeals! 
grip hard—he can! 

nee little rascal—he likes pipe-smoke, 
too 


kes 
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f Making Dust 
ona Hill 


Every motorist knows 
that to “spurt” up a long 
hillrequiresa tremendous 
amount of reserve en- 
ergy; that to reach and 
sustain high speed under 
such conditions an engine 
must be capable of devel- 
oping great power. These 
qualifications have 

made the 


famous 

not only as a 

hill-climber but as a car 

always to be depended upon, no 
matter how severe the service. 


And with it all ‘the cost of 
maintenance is so low that a 
small allowance for fuel and 
lubrication practically covers the 
season’s outlay. 

Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon applica- 
tion) is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to tell you more about the 
Cadillac. See him. Also let us 
send our Illustrated Booklet O. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 

Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), $950. 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


When the Celebrated 


QBOID 


The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 
is the tobacco smoked. 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 
Money Cheerfully Refunded If You Are Not 
Entirely Satisfied. 


We will mail you any size package. post- 
paid, at the following regular prices, if 
your dealer does not carry QBOID. 


133 oz., 10 cts. 314 oz., 20 cts. 
8 0z., 45 cts. 
Address Larus & Brother Co. 
Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our$ books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


An’, by thunder, some of ’em was smokin’! 
Smokin’! An’ they wasn’t a greaser gal 
amongst ’em, neither. 

“Wat kin’ of a place I got into?” I ast 
her. Gee! I felt turrible. 

“Ssh! Long-hair is goin’ to play a piece 
he made up a-a-all by hisself.’”’ 

An’ he did. First, he goes sof’, fingerin’ 
up an’ down, an’ movin’ fr’m side t’ side 
like his chair was too warm. Then he took 
arunnin’ jump at hisself an’ worked harder. 
But they wasn’t the sign of a tune—jus’ 
jiggles. Nex’, by thunder, it was help 
you’self to the gravy! He everlastin’ly 
lambasted them keys, an’ knocked the lights 
plumb outen that pore instrument. 

Jumpin’ buffalo! I got t’ laughin’ so I 


kinda tipped over agin a’ iron thing that 


was set clost to the wall, an’ come blamed 
nigh burnin’ the han’s offen me. 

When I come to he was done an’ down, 
an’ a bleached lady, so whitewashed an’ 
painted she was plumb disguised, was 
sittin’ afore the pyannie. Then up gits a 
tall gal, skinny, long neck, forrid like a fish, 
hair that hadn’t been curried since week 
fore las’. 

She begun t’ sing like a dyin’ calf—eyes 
shut, an’ makin’ faces. But pretty soon 
she took a new holt, an’ got to goin’ up hill 
an’ down hill faster’n Sam Hill, then ’roun’ 
an’ ’roun’, like a dawg after its tail, then 
hiccuping, then she kinda shuk herself an’ 
let out a las’ whoppin’ beller. 

‘““Mollie,” I says, ‘‘do you have to herd 
with this outfit reg’lar ?”’ 

She didn’t say nothin’. Pore little gal, 
she was watchin’ thedoor. An’ Mister Long- 
hair? He was wanderin’ ’roun’, lookin’ 
powerful oneasy. (He’d ’a’ better, the 
scalehaid!) Pretty soon he goes outside. 

uP gits a short, stumpy feller with a 
fiddle. All the res’ begun t’ holler an’ 
clap. Stumpy, he bowed an’ flopped his 
ears, an’ then he went at that little, ole 
fiddle of hisn like he’d snatchit bald-headed. 
Wal, that was bully! 

An’ now it was Mollie they wanted. 

‘But he ain’t here yet,’’ she says. 

Long-hair comes back jus’ then. ‘I 
regret to say, Miss Brown,” he begun, 
“that Seenyer” (the impressyroa) “‘can’t 
run over t’night. But he’ll be to my nex’ 
little reecital a month fr’m now.” 

‘““A month!” exclaims Mollie. Her face 
fell a mile, an’ she got as white as chalk- 
rock. 

‘Oh, it’s all right!”’ says the Perfessor, 
rubbin’ his han’s. ‘‘Go ahaid an’ sing 
anyhow.” 

So she stood up, tremblin’ alittle. Long- 
hair sit down to the pyannie, an’ this was 
TG: 


It was a shame! But Mollie done her 
bes’. When she ended up they yelled for 
more, an’ Long-hair like to break hisself 
in two bowin’. 

She jus’ stood there like she’d been run 
to groun’. 

The Perfessor waved his han’. ‘‘The 
Jew’s song fr’m Fowst,” he announces. 

I couldn’t stan’ it no longer. I leant 
towards her. ‘‘The Mohawk Vale,” I says. 
“Please sing The Mohawk Vale.” 

The crowd giggled. The Perfessor, he 
started to laugh too, but ketched my eye 
an’ coughed. 

Mollie turned to him. 
I'd like to,’”’ she says. 
play for herself. 


‘Sweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently 
glides 
On its fair, windin’ way t’ the sea—— 
She helt herself straight an’ tried t’ stick 
‘itout. Butshecouldn’t. I seen her shake 
a little, her voice got husky, an’ she leant 
over, her face in her han’s. 


‘© A’ ole frien’; 
An’ sit down to 
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““W’y, Mollie!” they exclaims. 
Miss Brown!”’ 

Then I gits up. ‘‘H#xcuse me,’’ I says, 
“for puttin’ a kibosh on you’ party. But 
I jus’ want to say that this Bohemia- 
artistic-temprument fandango stan’s ad- 


se W’y, 


journed. Ev’rybody please vamose— 
*ceptin’ the Perfessor.”’ 
Such a pow-wow! But they skedaddled 


jus’ the same. I turned to Long-hair. 

‘You’ little game is over,’ I begun. 
“You don’t flim-flam this gal another 
minnit. You don’t bum offen her for 
another meal.” 

Mollie come at me. ‘‘Alec, how dare 
you insult my frien’?”’ she says. 

The Perfessor starts to give me some jaw. 

“Hole you’ hosses,’ I says. ‘‘You 
knowed all the time that the impressyroa 
wasn’t goin’ to show up.” 

‘Miss Brown, this is too much!”’ says 
Long-hair, clawin’ at his mane. 

‘“They’s more a-comin’,’’ I says. ‘‘Mol- 
lie, I was shore somethin’ was skew-gee 
bout this mealy-mouth here, so I had a talk 
with that Seenyer this afternoon.” 

That give Long-hair a_ jolt. 
possible!’’ he yells. ‘‘Thesecretaries —— 

“They was ’bout eight, not to mention 
some office kids,”’ I says; ‘‘but when I give 
Sh es straight ole Oklahomy, I went 
Tn .Os Kite 

Long-hair backed off. 

‘‘The Seenyer said he’d heerd of this 
gent,” I goes on, ‘‘an’ wouldn’t let him 
learn a cow of hisn to sing. Frien’? Any 
little favor? He come here? Nizxey.”’ 

I walks over to him. ‘‘ Acknowledge 
the corn, you polecat!’’ I says. 

He seen the jig wasup. But he made his 
bluff. ‘‘Miss Brown, this coarse feller ——”’ 

Mollie cut in. ‘‘It’s all so!’’ she says. 
““You’ve put me off an’ put me off. All my 
money’s gone. I’d banked ev’rything on 
tnight. An’ now—w’at am I goin’ todo!” 
She drops on to a chair, her face in her 
han’s again. 

“Come home, little gal,’ I says. 

She straightens up, brave. ‘‘No,’’ she 
answers; ‘‘no, I’ll work here. 
up my singin’.”’ 

“Little gal,” I repeats, ‘“‘I think you’d 
better. come home—you’re needed.” 

Then she knowed somethin’ was wrong. 
She come an’ stood in front of me, an’ put 
her two han’s on my arms. 

““TDave!’’ she whispers. ‘‘Dave!”’ 

“Not dead,” I says, ‘‘not dead, Mollie. 
But—w’at happens to a’ ingineer when his 
ingine keels over an’ he don’t git clear of 
her.” 

I had to hol’ her up then, she got so kinda 


“Tm- 


” 


wobbly. 

‘He'll be in bed a good spell, they say,”’ 
I goes on. ‘‘An’ when he gits up—wal, 
don’t know’s he can ever go back to his 
ingine. He needs you, Mollie.”’ 

That braced her. She turned quick, run 
out by the stairs, an’ pulled at one of them 
roun’ thing-um-a-jigs that brings a tele- 
graph kid. Nex’ she spread out a piece of 
paper an’ writ somethin’ on it. 

“Here, Alec,’’ she says, ‘‘here. 
that.” 

An’ I read: 


‘Mollie Brown, Noo York, to Manager 
Harvey Eatin’-House, Briggs City, 
Oklahomy. 

“‘Can I have back my job?” 


Sen’ 


We was home quick as the trains could 
make it—home, an’ sittin’ on each side of 
Dave, me a-smilin’ like a blamed fool (1 
was so tickled), an’ Mollie lookin’ anxious 
but happy. ’Fore long, in come Doc 
Trowbridge, letter in his fist. He shuk 
han’s all ’roun’, then he sit down byside 
Mollie. 

“Oh, Billy,” she says, ‘‘you don’t know 
how glad I am to git back. An’ now I’m 
goin’ to stay.” 

‘Glad you feel that-a-way,” says Billy. 
“‘ An’ it’s right in line with this here letter 
that Up-State lef’ with me. It’s about 
you, Mollie, an’ Dave. Shall I read it?” 

‘“Yes,”” answers Mollie—an’ Dave an- 
swers yes, too. 

Billy got up. His face looked solemn, 
but they was a nice shine in his eyes. 
‘‘This belonged on Alec’s letter,’’ he says. 
“Tt’s w’at you might call a coddycil.” 

“Dear Dave an’ Mollie,” it run, ‘“‘you’ll 

it this after Mollie’s been to Noo York an’ 
ack. Dave, you know now the trip was 
needful. Do you think you could ’a’ helt 
her if she didn’t have her try? Maybe. 


I won’t give 


But you wouldn’t ’a’ been happy. All her 
life she’d ’a’ felt sore about that career she 
give up, an’ been longin’ an’ longin’ —— 
‘An’ you, Mollie, you know now they 
was somethin’ else you wanted more’n a 
singin’ chanst, an’ you won’t hol’ it agin 


me for sayin’ I knowed you wouldn’t make | 


no go of it. 


The opery game at its bes’ is a 
five-hundred-to-one shot. 


A turrible big | 
herd plays it, the foreigners git the main | 


prizes, an’ the hull thing’s fixed crooked by | 


all kin’s of inside pull. 


| 
“Besides, you’ voice .don’t match with | 


crowded streets an’ sapped-out air. It fits 
the open desert. Maybe as many won’t 
listen to it here, but they’ll even things 
up by the way they’ll feel. God bless you, 


little gal, for singin’ The Mohawk Vale. | 
An’ to even up the money side of it, too, | 


I’m writin’ this. 


Billy’ll give you a check | 


that’ll call for somethin’ in Kansas City. | 


Eas’ of the Mississippi, ten thousan’ ain’t 
much, but it’ll do one or two things in 
Oklahomy.”’ 

None of us said a blame word for as much 
as fifteen minutes. An’ Mollie, she walked 
the floor. 

Say! pretty soon I jus’ had to smoke up 
or I’d ’a’ bawled. ‘‘Frank Addams’ (I 
was lookin’ at the letter), ‘‘wal, if I’d ever 
seen his name writ out before, I’d’a’ knowed 
he had money. It’s like that, 


Adams opens up t’ let in a’ extry d, it’s 
money. Now,’ I goes on, lookin’ at 
Mollie, ‘‘now, I s’pose, Mollie’ll be tackin’ 
a’ eon to the en’ of Brown.” 

You oughta seen her wake up! ‘‘Tack 
a’ eon to Brown!” she says. ‘‘W’at’ll I 
need a’ e on Brown for?’’ She come over 
clost to Davean’ leant down. ‘‘Dave,’’ she 
says; ‘‘Dave, ain’t I goin’ to tack on a 
Reynolds?”’ 

“Wal,” says Dave, peekin’ out fr’m his 


bandages, ‘‘wal, Mollie, I don’t keer if 


you do!”’ 


Sweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently 
glides 
On its fair, windin’ way t’ the sea—— 


Listen! Y’hear that? That's Mollie 
now—singin’ t’ the kid. 


One Better 


Apes young Kennoy, fresh from col- 
lege, and without ever having earned 
a cent in his life, presented himself to old 
Dolman, sales manager of the Invincible 
Roofing Company, and, cool as the pro- 
verbial cucumber, asked that worthy for 
exclusive right to a select piece of his terri- 
tory, Dolman gasped, caught his breath, 
and gave Kennoy the job almost before he 
knew it, taken foul by the sheer nerve of 
the youngster. 

The next day, after Kennoy had received 
his final instructions from the ‘‘old man,”’ 
the latter only shook hands and smiled 
rather sarcastically at him as he departed, 


grip in hand, as if saying: ‘“‘Make good if | 


you can.” 

And here is how Kennoy did it. 

One of the first prospective customers 
whom Kennoy had ‘‘lined up”’ was located 
one morning in a palatial private office, and 
the young salesman presented his card to 
the office-boy in the outer office and waited 
while the urchin took it to his employer. 
Through the glass partition, Kennoy saw 
the latter look hastily at the card, tear it up 
and throw it in the waste-basket. 

The office-boy returned with the old 
story that ‘‘Mr. A. was sorry, but he could 
not see Mr. Kennoy,’’ so the salesman sent 
the youngster back with the request that 
Mr. A. should return the card which had 


been sent in to him and which Kennoy had 


seen destroyed. 

After a few minutes the boy returned, 
gravely handed Kennoy a nickel and re- 
marked that ‘‘Mr. A. had destroyed the 
ecard, but if it was so valuable, perhaps the 
nickel would cover the damages.” 

Kennoy, nothing daunted, took out 
another card, scratched a few words upon it 
with his pencil, and, bestowing a quarter 
upon the lad, succeeded in getting the card 
once more into Mr. A.’s sanctum. 

And Mr. A. read: ‘‘These cards are two 
for five.” 

Kennoy got the interview, sold a bill of 

oods—and old Dolman’s sarcastic smile 
as ceased to exist. —R. M.S. 
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For the 


“All sorts and conditions 
of men” and women, 


too — find 


Mennen’s} 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


a comfort in the summer 
heat. It deodorizes perspi- 
ration, relieves Sun Burn 
and prickly heat, prevents 
chafing and imparts a feel- 
ing of velvety comfort to 
the skin. 

After bathing or shaving 
Mennen’s removes any sense 
of stickiness. 

You may see other toilet- 
powder boxes that strike your 
eye, but remember that the 
powder inside the box is more 
important than the paint on 
the outside. Don’t be misled 
into buying substitutes by a 
fancy package or a cheap pack- 
age. Itis the powder not the 
box that goes on your skin. 

Mennen’s face on the box isa 
guarantee of the powder inside. 
Put your mind on the powder 
and the powder on your skin. 

For the protection of our pa- 
trons we have perfected a non- 
refillable box which will guar- 
antee that you get the Genuine 
Mennen’s. For sale every- 
where, or by mail postpaid, 25c. 

Sample Free 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
10 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Powder 
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“Prest‘(Q)-Lite* 
for Auto-Lights 


E make the gas—you use it. 
That’s the difference between 
the Prest-O-Lite way and the old fash- 
ioned generator way. 


Having a Prest-O-Lite tank on your 
car is like having city gas in your 
home. You turn it on and light it 
when you want it, and turn it off when 
you don’t want it and—that’s all! 
When your tank is empty, you get 
a full one for the cost of recharging. 


If you will write for our book ‘‘ Ready 
Made Gas for Auto Lights’? you can 
read the whole story of how Acetylene 
gas is generated, purified, cleaned, 
cooled, dried, condensed, compressed, 
put into tanks for convenience in 
handling, and made ready for instant 
use whenever needed. We can prove 
to you that Prest-O-Lite is convenient, 
safe and economical. Or—you can 
prove it yourself at our risk. Our 
book tells how. 


We want every owner or prospec- 
tive owner of a Motor Car to have 
our book. We send it postpaid by 
return mail with our compliments for 
only your name and address — letter 
or post card. Write for it today to 


The Prest-0-Lite Co. | 


Department 35 


Indianapolis, Indiana | 


“The Face 


is the place to make the 


Lather.” 


COLGATE’S 
SHAVING STICK 


does away with the old 
fashioned mug, and that 
mussy rubbing in_ the 
lather with the fingers. 


Send 4 cts. for Trial Stick 
in New Nickeled Box. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P, 55 John St., N.Y. 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS Yu cau make BIG 


~ EY Entertaining 
4 the Public. Nothing atfords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
| furnishing compiete 
mn Outits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 


special offer fully ex- 
SEER plains everything, 
o SS = sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
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underground, which, by delicate manipula- 
tion, the city had constructed with its own 
money and given to the Interborough— 
capital, $35,000,000. The Interborough, 
having the underground and elevated roads, 
now cast its gaze on the surface roads. 


The Story of the Surface Lines 


‘The history of the surface roads is line for 
line the story of the elevated, but longer. 
There were the original small roads. One 
after another they turned themselves over 
to the Metropolitan, which was the big sur- 
face road, for the usual 999 years, the Metro- 
politan assuming the bonded indebtedness 
of the little roads, and agreeing to pay 
besides yearly dividends on their stock 
issues ranging from eighteen to eight per 
cent. The Metropolitan, of course, after 
such payments, was to keep the surplus 
earnings. 

“On went high finance; the New York 
City Railway Company was formed, and 
took over the Metropolitan on the usual 
terms—pay all interest charges due from 
the Metropolitan and seven per cent. divi- 
dends on its stock, the new company to keep 
surplus earnings. The New York City 
Company’s stock was $20,000,000. Next 
comes the Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany, capital $30,000,000, and takes over 
the New York City Company on the old, 
oft-repeated terms. The other day the 
last move was made. The Metropolitan 
Securities turned itself over to a last new 
company, the Metropolitan-Interborough, 
which had already got possession of the 
Interborough, with its underground and 
elevated roads. Thus we have the grand 
merger of Manhattan Island traction— 
underground, overhead, surface—in the 
Metropolitan-Interborough Company. The 
traction earnings are pooled, and all the 
stocks and bonds of all the companies taken 
care of. The paper capital of the last 
new company is $155,000,000. The grand 
total of stocks and bonds of all the other 
companies is $220,000,000. What is the sit- 
uation? The public is paying, not only divi- 
dends to the companies which constructed 
the roads, but dividends to the several suc- 
cessive companies. In brief, if the actual 
investment be considered, the public is 
paying in fares somewhere near an annual 
forty per cent. How long do you suppose 
the public will put up with these conditions? 
For 999 years? No; nor for nine years per- 
haps. The traction story I have told you is 
the story, with slight changes, of what has 
gone on and is going on in railways, gas 
companies, telephone companies, electric 
light companies, and the whole long list of 
public service corporations, with but few 
exceptions, throughout the land. And yet 
these men ery ‘Anarchist!’”’ 


Rebate, Mother of Trusts 


Leaving street railways I carried the talk to 
railways proper, and brought up the subject 
of rebates. 

“Rebates!” repeated Judge Gaynor. 
“Once upon a time a man named Have- 
meyer said, ‘Protection is the mother of 
trusts.. He was wrong. Rebate is the 
mother of trusts. Protection may be their 
nurse—may rock their cradle and warm 
their milk, but their motheris rebate. The 
extent,’’ continued Judge Gaynor, ‘‘to 
which railway corporations have violated 
their duty and the law of their being by 
carrying the freight of some at a lower rate 
than is exacted of their rivals, enabling 
them to undersell and ruin said rivals and 
establish a monopoly in themselves, forms 
the most criminal chapter in our history. 
The railways are the public highways; 
they should be open to the use and service 
of all on equal terms. The principle which 
underlies a railroad is the principle of the 
old toll-road. Suppose some tollgate of 
the olden time had charred some particular 
farmer five cents and every other farmer 
ten: what would have happened? The 
ten-cent farmers would have torn that 
tollgate down. What is the difference 
between the five and ten-cent tollgate and a 
railroad that carries one man’s oil for one 
dollar and charges every other oil-man two 
dollars? Succeeding ages will look back 
upon us as a generation lost to moral sense 
for permitting it.” 

“In what way are rebates arranged ?”’ 

“The ingenuity of criminal man has 
exhausted itself in their multiplication. 


A recent railway investigation developed 
that the cars of one recipient of rebates were 
billed over the road as each carrying 
24,000 pounds when in fact they carried 
50,000; thats one way. As I say, this 
freight favoritism is the mother of trusts. 
Standard Oil. that first and greatest trust, 
was created and maintained by it. No; 
our railway companies are not private 
corporations, conducting a private business 
and free to do as they please. They are 
created by Government, given a franchise 
to build and operate a road for public use. 
The Government lends them its great right 
of eminent domain. Our iron roads are 
as much public highways as are our dirt 
roads. Before the coming of railroads, 
Government owned and maintained its 
highways. It let the railways in their 
ownership pass into private hands. None 
the less ee are public roads. They have 
no right of freight discrimination—the 
right, as Cromwell put it, ‘to make many 
poor to make a few rich.’ And now the 
Government is in a struggle with these 
corporations, to prevent them building up 
and fostering trusts and monopolies by 
favoritism in freight rates. If such prac- 
tices cannot be stopped in any other way 
then Government must take back those 
franchises it granted. If all the rebate 
evils arising from the private ownership and 
control of these highways could have been 
foreseen, Government would never have 
turned them over to private individuals.” 


Slaughtering Competition 


“Freight rates control the market. By 
discrimination, competition can be killed, 
and a monopoly or trust be produced and 
protected. There is talk of referring 
disputes over freight rates, rebates and 
freight discriminations to the courts. We 
have enough of the law’s delay already. 
The evil demands summary executive 
treatment, instead of the slow process of 
judicial procedure. One ounce of execu- 
tive prevention is worth a pound of judicial 
cure. You asked as to a public prejudice 
against wealth. Thereisa public prejudice 
against rebates, and the wealth that flows 
from them. There is no prejudice against 
honestly acquired wealth. There is prej- 
udice against wealth acquired by trick and 
device, by the favoritism of laws, by the 
misuse of public franchises. That wealth 
and its acquirement is under the ban of 
every honest man. It is predatory wealth, 
as ravenous as a wolf and as much without 
a conscience, against which the people 
protest and wage war. They will continue 
to protest; their war will grow and may 
go even to excess. Should it do so our 
wolfish capitalists will have themselves to 
thank. There be those who cry out against 
investigations and disclosures where great 
corporations are concerned. They deplore 
them as ‘injurious to commerce.’ I have 
to say to these good, timid, deprecatory 
folk that a business which cannot survive 
the truth isa bad, wretched business. That 
which the truth will kill should die and be 
destroyed.” 

‘Tn repairing the evils spoken of are our 
present laws sufficient ?”’ 

“Amply so,’ returned Judge Gaynor. 
“We have laws enough. Our need is for 
public officers who will enforce them.”’ 

““And what should be the constituent 
elements of such an officer? What should 
the public look for, in the way of trait or 
attribute, when it goes picking him out?” 

“For a man,” said Judge Gaynor, “‘fitly 
to fill a public office his intelligence should 
be affirmative, his honesty aggressive, his 
vigilance sleepless, his courage without a 
flaw. In brief’’—this with a smile that 
lighted up the grave face like a torch—‘“‘he 
should be a Roosevelt.” 

““You deem highly of President Roose- 
velt?”’ 

“‘T cannot conceive of a better man for 
the place he ozcupies. His enemies call 
him erratic. I find him steadfast to 
the pole of his purposes—as changeless 
asthe north star. Hegraspshishour. He 
sees wrongs, and remedies them; he meets 
difficulties, and conquers them. When 
both parties fell back frightened before the 
frown of the railroads, he alone was not 
afraid. Single-handed he took up arms 
against secret rebates. In the face of the 
mightiest money influences he proceeded. I 
cannot tell too strongly my admiration of 
President Roosevelt. He is filled with the 
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No prettier or nrore stylish waists than ours can 
be found anywhere. 

The unheard-of prices at which we offer them 
are a result of a system of buying and selling 
which is absolutely exclusive with us. 

Our styles are faultless. Our fabrics include 
Lawns, Batistes and Net, handsomely embroidered 
and trimmed. 


SHIRT-WAISTS 


Summer Styles Teco. 
$1.00 to $5.00 é 
No. 183-J J. fh¢.,, 


use of lace in this charm- 
ing waist, which is repro- 
duced here in white Batiste, 
suggests it at once for 
elaborate occasions. The 
front is decorated with 
lace in hem-stitch finish, 
suggestive of a Bolero, and 
an insert of embroidery 
adds to the effect. Baby 
tucks are adopted on the 
shoulders, and wide tucks 


ornament the back, where 
the closing is concealed. 
The collar and graceful 
elbow sleeves are tucked 
and edged with lace. Reg- 
ular value $2.25. Special 


price, $1.50. Postage l5c. 


Sizes 32 to 44 
Bust measure. 


If you are not satisfied, you may return the waist 
and we will refund your money. - 
Be sure to mention size desired. 
We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 
Supplement — sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Banking by Mail 
Capital $2,500,000 
Surplus $2,500,000 


$5,000,0.410 10,0 
standing between depositors and any 
possible loss. 

Assets $30,000,000.00 


Your deposits at this bank will be 
safe and bear 4 per cent interest. 


Send for Booklet “ A,” giving facts about- 
Banking by Mail. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
56,000 individual depositors 


The “Varsity” Soft Collar 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


~\ For Men and Women 


P j Made of white mercerized Oxford, in 


regular collar sizes. 12 to 18. The only 
Soft, Cool and Comfortable Summer 
Neck Dress. It wears longer than a 
starched collar — does not soil as easily 
and never gets saw edges. Can be worn 
with any style tie. Warranted not to 
shrink. Worn in town and country, 
mountain and shore by those who seek 
style and comfort. 

lf your dealer can't supply you, we'll 

send collar prepaid on receipt of 


25 CENTS 
In ordering state size collar worn. 


FRE E Abeautifulgold-plated Scarf Pin 
given with orders for six collars. 


Ask for‘‘Varsity’’collarandinsist that 
you get a pin free with each half doz. 
Pins 25c. extra if ordered separate. 
JESSE M. WEISSMAN & CO. 
447 Broadway, New York 
Makers of 


Weare the Largest Builders of Boats and Launches in the World. 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
All Boats Fitted With Water Tight Compartments. 
CAN NOT SINK. 


|_ WeCarrya Full Line of Boats Ready to Ship. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT. GO. ort nok’ ofc: 


ALLING CARDS $ 


Uneluding Plate) 


50° 1 
These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical ILOSKINS 
ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


HOSKINS 
Everything in Engraving 
904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Highest Quality 


LET ME DO 
YOUR 


7 Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat,vegetables, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 


IDEAL 


Combination 


STEAM 


Cooker and Baker 
made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seam- 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
hefore water needs 
replenishing ; never 
; go on a Strike nor 

talk back. Icut the cost of fuel and work in half. 1 hold 
12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
FREE BOOK 48 pages. It tells youallabout me. Gives 
full details; letters from people all over 

the land who would not do without ime for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk T, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 


COOKING 


on 


THB FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP 


Washburne i. Fasteners 


Imp. 
Men swear by them, not at them. 


Key Chain and Ring, 25c Scarf Holders, - - 10c 

Cuff Holders,- - - 20c Bachelor Buttons, - 10c 

Sent Postpaid. Little, but Never Let Go, Casalogue Free. 
Sold everywhere. 


American Ring Company, Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 30,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better than ever. 
‘Thousands we prepared have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Common 
school education sufficient. Full par- 
ticulars free concerning positions, 


every State), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-42 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability,I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. Ihave been successful 
myself as an artist, and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 


A Full Year's Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘“A New Door to 
Success,” which gives full particulars of my 

course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


Worth 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Combine style, comfort and 
durability. If your dealer 
hasn’t them send his name 
and ask for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO. Inc. 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


An Automatic Pump 


that works wherever there is a spring, creek or pond. It costs but 
little and works day and_ night without attention or expense. 
The Niagara Hydraulic Ram, USED AND ENDORSED BY 
THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. Is made in allsizes. Free booklet. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassau Street, New York 
(de ot Satchel ete see betes a tea 


This Company pays 5 
per cent interest on de- 
posits and your money 
may be withdrawn at any 
time on demand—Ab- 
solute safety is assured. 
. Write for the Book 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 CALVERT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 


We Pay a Commission 


To those sending us names of parties who are going to buy Gas or 
Gasoline Engines. Capital Engines are superior, sold 
on trial,guaranteed, priceslow. Write for particulars, 


Capital Gas Engine Co..48 E Maryland St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
——<————————— 


SHORT STORIES—Ic. to5c. a word. Wesell 
and syndicate storiesand book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. Story- 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit”’; 
tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


fruit. 
bution to planters. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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genius of Bunker Hill. No age appreciates 
its own great men. The present would be 
struck with wonder were it to gain a glimpse 
of those heights to which posterity will lift 
up the name of Roosevelt.” 

‘‘And you think he holds the confidence 
of the public?” 

“His tet grows. No one since 
the day of Washington—not even Lincoln 
—was more in possession of the loyal con- 
fidence of the common people.” 

7 “*And yet one hears criticism!” 

“Yes; one hears criticism. You should 
not forget, however, in measuring such 
criticism that one stridulant grasshopper 
in the angle of the fence makes more noise 
than the noble herd near by.”’ 

“Do you know the President intimately ?” 

“T never met him in my life,’”’ said Judge 
Gaynor simply. ‘I know only of what 
he does.” 

‘And you are not even of the same school 
of politics!” 

“There is nothing in aname, not though it 
beapartyname. lam of something better 
than the Roosevelt school of politics. Iam 
of the Roosevelt School of Americanism.” 


Losing a Good Church 


it IS generally conceded that the work 
of the ministry is much more compli- 
cated, difficult and precarious than it was 
five-and-twenty years ago. Besides the 
demand for men which at that time was 
very urgent, the position of a minister was 
unique. The awe of the profession was on 
the people. 

Also the spirit of competition has entered 
the profession, and whenever a church is 
declared vacant the pulpit committee is 
deluged with applications and recom- 
mendations. The fact that a man cannot 
receive a call from a small church to a large 
when he has turned fifty impresses him 
with the necessity of securing one before 
he is forty. A minister is no longer ac- 
cused of mercenary motives if he accepts a 
church that pays a larger salary. Usually 
an increased stipend means an increased 
opportunity, an advanced social position, 
and a wider range of influence. In his 
legitimate desire to do the best he can for 
himself and family, the minister must never 
let the chance for promotion go by. It 
may never be repeated. This leads me to 
relate an experience of my own, in which, 
through indiscretion, I lost a church that 
pays double the salary I am at present 
receiving. 

On a beautiful Sabbath morning last 
summer a stranger seated himself in the 
front bench of my church. There was 
nothing noticeable in his appearance, and, 
had he not occupied such a conspicuous 
position, he would have been unobserved. 
We have a large congregation; the singing 
was excellent; the subject of my sermon 
was a congenial one. 

The next day things went wrong. An 
irritating bit of news was brought to me; 
I missed the train to the city, and these 
things, combined with a headache, served 
to put me in a most ungracious humor. 
The morning’s mail brought me a letter 
from the stranger who was present at my 
service the previous day. It wasa criticism 
of the sermon. He took exception to 
certain things I had said, and he ended the 
letter by putting two questions to me, and 
requesting an immediate response. I 
wrote a reply and mailed it. Two hours 
afterward I would have given a month’s 
salary for the privilege of recalling that 
letter. I had objected to his criticism. I had 
accused him of distorting my words, of 
wrenching them from their true meaning, 
and in my irritation I forgot to answer his 
two questions. 

Three months later, at the close of the 
evening’s service, I was accosted by a 
stranger, who desired a few minutes’ con- 
versation with me. He informed me that he 
was from a certain city, and mentioned the 
church of which he was a member, one of 
the best in that section. He then reminded 
me of the letter to which I have referred. 
He went on to tell me that my correspondent 
was a member of the pulpit committee of 
his church and had been sent to hear me 
preach. The letter was a test of my ability 
to answer certain questions, and inciden- 
tally a test of my courteousness. 

‘“And,’’ said my visitor, ‘‘your reply to 
that man’s letter killed your chances.”’ 

I am thankful that the experience came 
to me at a time when I could best stand the 
disappointment. And I shall see to it that 
the mistake is never repeated.—G. L. 


‘All Wrong. By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
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On Trial, Six Months, Only 18 Cts. 


Good Literature is one of the most charming of family magazines. It is a large and beautiful publication, each issue 
comprising from 24 to 36 large 4-column pages, with a handsome cover printed in colors. It is printed on fine book paper, 
profusely illustrated, and its contents consist of intensely interesting and fascinating Novels, Novelettes and Stories by 
the most famous authors of the time, sketches, poems, instructive miscellany, reading for the young, puzzles, games, 
fashions, needlework, cooking recipes, household hints, home remedies, toilet hints, funny stories, anecdotes, jokes, 
answers to correspondents, and other entertaining and instructive features. Everybody is charmed with Good Literature. 
It is a delightful home companion, entertaining, instructive, fascinating, beautifully gotten up, and its contents so diversi- 
fied as to meet the needs ot every member of the family circle. No expense is spared to procure the best of everything 
for its columns, So popular is it that it has already a circulation exceeding 400,000 and every subscriber is enthusiastic in 
its praise. We do not usually receive subscriptions for a shorter term than one year, but wishing to introduce the maga- 
zine into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, and being assured that a very large percentage of those who 
thus become acquainted with it will be so well pleased that they will become regular and permanent subscribers, we now 
offer to send Good Literature on Trial Six Months fo any address upon receipt of only eighteen cents in postage stamps or other- 
wise. ‘Che six months’ issues that you will receive for this small sum will contain, and you will therefore be enabled to 
read therein Thirty-eight Charming Novels, Novelettes and Stories by Famous Authors (all complete but five, and of these two 
may be read by synopsis) as follows : 


Thrice Wedded. By Mrs. GEORGIE SHELDON. 

Doctor West. By Mrs. MARY J. HOLMES. 

The Unlucky House. By MARY KYLE DALLAS. 

A Daughter of Eve. By Mrs. MARY REED CROWELL. 

The Tragedy of Santiago. By LOUISA M. ALCorT. 

‘Linnie.’ by CHARLES GARVICE, 

The Last Pike at Jagger’s Bend. By JOHN HABBERTON. 

The Mystery at Mona House. By CHARLOTTE M. BRAEME. 


1 to 12: A Detective Story. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 

The Web of Evidence. by WILL N. HARBEN. 

The Riverview Mystery. By Mrs. R. B. EDSON. 

“ Pigs is Pigs.’ By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 

The Rejuvenation of Mrs. Roop. By ELLA HIGGINSON. 

Out of the Fire. By ELLINOR BROOKE. 

The Cloughs and the Heathercloughs. 
HAMILTON, 

The Bank Robbery at Silver Hawk. By R. H. FARNHAM. 

Josiah’s Political Ambition. By JOSIAH ALLEN’'S WIFE. 

Old Gargoyle. Ry MARY HARTWELL 

Rachel’s Thanksgiving. By KUTH 

Yates’ Ranch. By HERO STRONG. 

Brothers. By HOLMAN F. DAY. 

A Christmas Wonder. By Mrs. MAY AGNES FLEMING. 

Gilbert Romaine’s Christmas Gift. ljy AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 

A Christmas Doom. By Erra W. PIERCE 

The Captain’s Daughter. I}y PATIENCE STAPLETON. 

The Life Elixir of Marthy. By ELIZABETH HYER NEFF. 

By O. P. CLARKE. 


By RACHEL B, 


The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove. 
CRADDOCK. 

Isabel Lorne’s Punishment. By MARY GRACE HALPINE. 

Who Dealt the Blow? By Mrs. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON. 

A Wonderful Sleuth. By EMERSON BENNETT. 

A Summer’s Amusement. By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

The Man from Archangel. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Beside the Sea. By Mrs. ALEX. MCVEIGH MILLER. 

The Canvasser’s Tale. By MARK TWAIN. 

The Blind Rush-Seller. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

Warner Vance’s Wife. By HELEN CORWIN PIERCE. 


The Thirty-eight Charming Novels, Novelettes and Stories that your small investment of eighteen cents will enable you 
to read are the works of the most famous authors of the day, and they present a vast amount and wonderful variety of 
the most delightful fiction ever published. And not only will your subscription enable you to read this great array of nov- 
els, novelettes and stories, but the six months’ issues of the magazine that you will receive will contain, in addition, a vast 
amount of other instructive and entertaining reading matter, as enumerated above. Eighteen cents is not much. Most 
people spend as much or more every day in things that conferno lasting benefit. Here is an opportunity to spend eighteen 
cents for something that will make your whole family happy for the next six months. Here is a chance to secure an 
amount of pleasure and profit, entertainment and instruction, that you would never have believed possible for so small 
asum. Think what the thirty-eight novels, novelettes and stories would cost you if purchased in book form, and this is 
only a small part of what you will receive. Send eighteen cents for a six months’ trial subscription to Good Literature; 
we positively guarantee to please and satisfy you, and we are entirely responsible, having been established and promi- 
nently before the public for more than thirty years. Address : 


By CHARLES EGBERT 


L. 
MORTIMER. 


My First Case. 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, Nos. 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York 
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Better Buy an 
L.C. Smith &SBros. 
Typewriter than 
be sorry After- 
ward. 


(Writing ENTIRELY in Sight.) 


Modern office-work demands new and difficult things of the writing 
machine. Old-style typewriters were designed for old-style work only. 
They have been altered by additions and attachments—all makeshifts. 

The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter was built for modern work. It 
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Oven 
Thermometer 
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money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
not get a de//er stove or range at amy price, and 
give vou 360 days to prove it. All we ask is that 
you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
Kalamazoo quality with any other ii the world. 
We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
polished, and ready for use. 
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for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 

piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 

eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
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a smooth surface the soul inside of him was 
shrinking back into some dark corner, 
silent, watchful, suspicious, and perhaps 
defiant. : 

“Mr. Quarrier,” said Siward quietly, 
“T did not take that girl to the Patroons 
Club—and you know it.” 

Quarrier was all surface now; he had 
drawn away internally so far that even his 
eyes seemed to recede until they scarcely 
glimmered through the slits in his colorless 
mask. And Siward went on: 

“T knew perfectly well what sort of 
women I was to meet at that fool supper 
Billy Fleetwood gave; and you must have, 
too, for the girl you took in was no stranger 
to you. Her name is Lydia Vyse, 
I believe.” ; 

The slightest possible glimmer in the 
elder man’s eyes was all the answer he 
granted. 

‘‘What happened,” said Siward calmly, 
‘‘was this. She bet me she could so disguise 
herself that I could safely take her into any 
club in New York. I bet her she couldn’t. 
I never dreamed of trying. Besides, she 
was your—dinner partner,” he added with 
a shrug. 

His concentrated gaze seemed at length 
to pierce the expressionless surface of the 
other man, who moved slightly in his chair 
and moistened his thin lips under the glossy 
beard. 

‘*Quarrier,”’ said Siward earnestly, ‘‘ what 
happened in the club lobby I don’t exactly 
know, because I was not in a condition to 
know. I admit it; that was the trouble 
with me. When I left Fleetwood’s rooms 
I left with a half-dozen men. I remember 
crossing Fifth Avenue with them; and the 
next thing I remember distinctly was loud 
talking in the club lobby, and a number of 
men there, and a slim young fellow in 
Inverness and top hat in the centre of a 
crowd, whose face was the face of that girl, 
Lydia Vyse. And that is absolutely all. 
But I couldn’t do more than deny that I 
took her there unless I told what I knew; 
and of course that was not possible, even 
in self-defense. But it was for you to admit 
that I was right. And you did not. You 
dared not! You let another man blunder 
into your private affairs and fall a victim 
to circumstantial evidence which you could 
have refuted; and it was up to you to say 
something! And you did not! .. . 
And now—what are you going to do? 
The Lenox Club has taken this thing up. 
A man can’t stand too much of that sort of 
thing. WhatamItodo? I can’t defend 
myself by betraying my accidental knowl- 
edge of your petty, private affairs. So I 
leave it to you. I ask you what are you 
going to do?” 

“Do you mean’’—Quarrier’s voice was 
not his own, and he brought it harshly 
under command—‘‘do you mean that you 
think it necessary for me to say I knew her? 
What object would be attained by that? 
I did not take her to the Patroons.”’ 

“Nor did I. Ask her how she got there. 
Learn the truth from her, man!” 

“What proof is there that I ever met 
her before I took her into supper at Fleet- 
wood’s?”’ 

“Proof! Are you mad? All I ask of 
you is to say to the governors what I cannot 
say without using your name.” 

“You wish me,” asked Quarrier icily, 
“to deny that you made that wager? I 
can do that.” 

“You can’t do it! 

“Oh! 
say?” 

“Tell them the truth. Tell them you 
know I did not take her to the club. You 
need not tell them why you know it. You 
need not tell them how much you know 
about her, whose brougham she drove home 
in. Ican’t defend myself at your expense. 
What could I say? I denied taking her 
to the club. Then Major Belwether con- 
fronted me with my wager. Then I shut 
up. And so did you, Quarrier—so did you, 
seated there among the governors, between 
Leroy Mortimer and Belwether. It was 
up to you, and you did not stir!”’ 

“Stir!” echoed the other man, exas- 
perated. ‘‘OfcourseI did not stir! What 
did I know about it?. Do you think I cared 
to give a man like Mortimer a hold on me 
by admitting I knew anything—or Bel- 
wether? Do you think I care to have that 
man know anything about my private 
and personal business? Did you expect 
me to say that I was in a position to prove 


I did make that bet.” 
Then what is it you wish me to 
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anything one way or another? And,’ he 
added with increasing harshness, ‘‘how do 
you know what I might or might not prove? 
If she went to the Patroons Club, I did not 
go with her; I did not see her; I don’t know 
whether or not you took her.” 

‘‘T have already told you that I did not 
take her,’”’ said Siward, turning whiter. 

“You told that to the governors, too. 
Tell them again if you like. I decline to 
discuss this matter with you. I decline to 
countenance your unwarranted intrusion 
into what you pretend to believe are my 

rivate affairs. I decline to confer with 

elwether or Mortimer. It’s enough that 
you are inclined to meddle——” His 
cold anger was stirring. He rose to his full, 
muscular height, slow, menacing, his long, 
pale fingers twisting his silky beard. ‘‘It’s 
enough that you meddle!” he repeated. 
“As for the matter in question, a dozen 
men, including myself, heard you make a 
wager; and later I myself was a witness 
that the terms of that wager had been 
carried out totheletter. I know absolutely 
nothing except that, Mr. Siward; nor, it 
appears, do you, for you were drunk at the 
time, and you have admitted it to me.” 

“‘T have asked you,”’ said Siward, rising, 
and very grave, ‘‘I have asked you to do the 
right thing. Are you going to do it?” 

“Ts that a threat?” inquired Quarrier, 
showing the edges of his well-kept teeth. 
“Ts this intimidation, Mr. Siward? Do I 
understand that you are proposing to 
bespatter others with scandal unless I am 
frightened into going to the governors with 
the flimsy excuse you attempt to offer me? 
In other words, Mr. Siward, are you bent on 
making me pay for what you believe you 
know of my private life? Is it really 
intimidation?” 

And still Siward stared into his half-veiled, 
sneering eyes, speechless. 

“There is only one name used for this 
kind of thing,” added Quarrier, taking a 
quick, involuntary step backward to the 
door as the blaze of fury broke out in 
Siward’s eyes. 

““What a cur you are, Quarrier!’’ whis- 
pered Siward with dry lips. ‘* What a 
curl? 

And long after Quarrier had passed the 
door and disappeared in the corridor, 
Siward stood there, frozen motionless under 
the icy waves of rage that swept him. 

He had never before had an enemy worth 
the name; he knew he had one now. He 
had never before hated; he now understood 
something of that, too. The purely phys- 
ical craving to take this man and crush him 
into eternal quiescence had give place to a 
more terrible mental desire to punish. His 
brain surged and surged under the first 
flood of a mortal hatred. That the hatred 
was sterile made it the more intense, and, 
blinded by it, he stood there or paced the 
room minute after minute, hearing nothing 
but the wild clamor in his brain, seeing 
nothing but the smooth, expressionless face 
of the man whom he could not reach. 

Toward midnight, seated in his chair by 
the window, a deathly lassitude weighing 
his heart, he heard the steps of people on the 
stairway, the click of the ascending elevator, 
gay voices calling good-night, a ripple of 
laughter, the silken swish of skirts in the 
corridor, doors opening and closing; then 
silence creeping throughout the house on 
the receding heels of departure—a stillness 
that settled like a mist through hall and 
corridor, accented for a few moments by 
distant sounds, then absolute silence. And 
for a long while he sat there listening. 

The cool wind from the ocean blew his 
curtains far into the room, where they 
bellied out, fluttering, floating, subsiding, 
only to rise again in the freshening breeze. 
He sat watching their silken convolutions, 
stupidly, for a while, then rose and closed 
his window, and raised the window on the 
south for purposes of air. 

As he turned to adjust his transom, 
something white thrust under the door 
caught his eye, and he walked over and drew 
it across the sill. Itwasasealednote. He 
opened it, reading it as he walked back to 
the drop-light burning beside his bed: 

“Did you not mean to say ‘good-by’? 
Because it is to be good-by for a long, long 
time—for all our lives—as long as we live— 
as long as the world lasts, and longer. 
. Good-by—unless you care to say 
it to me.” 

He stood studying the note for a while; 
presently, lighting a match, he set fire to it 
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and carried it blazing to the grate and flung 
it in, watching the blackened ashes curl up, 
glow, whiten, and fallin flakes to the hearth. 
Then he went out into the corridor, and 
traversed the hall to the passage which led 
to the bay-window. There was nobody 
there. The stars looked in on him, twink- 
ling with a frosty light; beneath, the 
shadowy fronds of palms traced a pale 
pattern on the glass roof of the swimming- 
pool. He waited a moment, turned, re- 
traced his steps to his own door and stood 
listening. Then, moving swiftly, he walked 
the length of the corridor, and, halting at 
her door, knocked once. 

After a moment the door swung open. 
He stepped forward into the room, closing 
the door behind him, and confronted the 
tall girl standing there silhouetted against 
the lamp behind her. 

““You are insane to do this!” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘I let you in for fear you’d knock 
again!” 

““T went to the bay-window,” he said. 

“You went too late. I was there an 
hour ago. I waited. Do you know what 
time it is?” 

“Come to the bay-window,”’ he said, 
“if you fear me here.” 

‘Do you know it is nearly three o’clock ?”” 
she repeated. ‘‘And you leave at six.” 

“‘Shall we say good-by here?’’ he asked 
coolly. 

“Certainly. I dare not go out. You 
must be perfectly mad to come to my room. 
Do you think anybody could have seen— 
heard you——”’ 

“No. Good-night.” He offered his 
hand; she laid both of hers in it. He 


could scarcely distinguish her features | 


where she stood dark against the brilliant 
light behind her. 

““Good-by,’”’ he whispered, kissing her 
hands where they lay in his. 

“Good-by.” Her fingers closed con- 
vulsively, retaining his hands. ‘I hope— 
I think that—you ” Her head was 
drooping; she could not control her voice. 

‘““Good-by, Sylvia,” he said again. 

It was quite useless, she could not speak ; 
and when he took her in his arms she clung 
to him, quivering; and he kissed the wet 
lashes, and the hot, trembling lips, and the 
smooth little hands crushed to his breast. 

““We have a year yet,’ she gasped. 
‘Dear, take me by force before it ends. I 
—I simply cannot endure this. I told you 
to take me—to tear me from myself. Will 
you do it? I will love you—truly, truly! 
Oh, my darling, my darling! Don’t— 
dowt givemeup! Can’t you do something 
for us? Can’t you——”’ 

“Will you come with me now?” 

“How can——” 

“Will you?” 

A sudden sound broke out in the night — 
the distant pealing of the lodge-gate bell. 
Startled, she shrank back; somebody in 
the adjoining room had sprung to the floor 
and was opening the window. 

“What is it?’’ she motioned with whi- 
tening lips. ‘Quick! oh, quick, before you 
are seen! Grace may come! I—I beg of 
you to go!”’ 

As he stepped into the corridor he heard, 
below, a sound at the great door, and the 
stirring of the night watchman on post. 
At his own door he turned, listening to the 
movement and whispering. Ferrall, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, stepped into 
the corridor; below, the chains were rat- 
tling as the wicket swung open. There 
was a brief parley at the door, sounds of 
retreating steps outside, sounds of ap- 
proaching steps on the stairway. 

““What’s that? <A telegram?” said Fer- 
rall sharply. ‘‘Here,giveittome. .-. . 
Wait! It isn’t for me. It’s for Mr. Si- 
ward!” 

Siward, standing at his open door, swayed 
slightly. A thrill of pure fear struck him 
through and through. He laid one hand 
on the door to steady himself, and stepped 
forward as Ferrall came up. 

“Oh! You’re awake, Stephen. Here’s 
a telegram.” He extended his hand. 
Siward took the yellow envelope, fumbled 
it, tore it open. 

And Siward’s glazed eyes stared and 
stared at the scrawled and inky message: 


“Your mother is very ill. Come at once.” 


The signature was the name of their 
family physician, Grisby. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Who makes your clothes? 
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“Billy Winkle,” theSecretary ruminated, 
and slowly and mournfully shook his head. 


struggle gave his gradually spreading grin 
a somewhat convulsive appearance. ‘‘If 
it gets out it’ll lay him out cold as a salt 
herring! The public won’t stand for any- 
thing of that sort.’’ He managed, by 
violent effort, to suppress the grin and 
resume his previous shocked and mournful 
air. ‘‘lhopeit ain’t true,Adams. There’s 
always a lot of loose, slanderous gossip 
floating around without any foundation 
in fact. Still,” he added, ‘‘Winkle has 
been running around a lot’’—and, with 
sudden heat—‘‘he’s a coarse beast at 
bottom, Adams!”’ 

Mr. Plainfield had always taken his social 
duties with a kind of blind-eyed depression, 
eee: suffering such of them as had to 

e suffered and dodging the rest. Now 
he turned over a new leaf—first to the 
agreeable surprise, then somewhat to the 
bewilderment of his wife and daughter. 

“Well, you see, Jane,” he explained to 
Miss Plainfield, ‘‘the doctor says I must 
take all the relaxation I can get; that what 
I need most is to have my mind taken off 
my business as much as possible. And 


around to these society things does take 
my mind off my business. It gives me the 
relaxation that I need—and right here at 
home, too, without going off to the sea- 
shore or anywhere.” 

“T know, daddy,” said Miss Plainfield, 
“but I’m afraid you’re overdoing it a bit. 
Of course the relaxation is good; but going 
out every evening will use you up as bad as 
business—don’t you think?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m fresh at it now,” he replied. 
“‘T’ll cut down on it presently. It’s a real 
pleasure to me now, I assure you—running 
around, you know, and talking with so 
many bright, agreeable people.” 

“But you don’t, father!”’ she burst out. 
“Mrs. Markham and that crowd aren’t 
bright or interesting at all. They’re nasty, 
malicious, gossiping, lying old tabby cats!” 
Miss Plainfield, on occasion, had some of 
her distinguished father’s oratorical fervor. 

“Tut, tut, child!” he reproved. ‘You 
seem to have a tongue of your own!” 
Nevertheless he did not look at her. In 
fact, he had not been looking at her any of 
the time. He paced away, putting his 
bony hands deep in his trousers’ pockets, 
and immediately withdrawing them as he 
always remembered to do when he was in 
evening clothes. ‘‘A man in my position, 
Jane—and with my prospects,” he said 
gravely, ‘“needs to keep an eye on a good 
many things; needs—h’m—to draw in- 
formation from a good many quarters, in 
order to judge accurately of some things 
that are going on; perhaps—h’m—in order 
to protect himself properly in certain con- 
tingencies. I’ve found this society busi- 
ness relaxing. At the same time, it may 
turn out useful. I hope, Jane, you don’t 
begrudge your father such diversion as he 
can find.” 

“Oh, no, daddy! Have the best time 
you can! Only’’—she laughed, a bit 
uneasily —‘‘I don’t like your friends.” 

“The election for governor of losota,”’ 
observed the Secretary, quite inconse- 
quentially, ‘will be in ten days. Then 
we'll have a show-down.”’ 

This was hardly a satisfactory reply; 
but it occurred to Jane that, if she stayed, 
he would begin to tell her how much it cost 
to insure a man aged thirty-five for $1000 
for twenty years. So she left him. 
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as E’S done it, Adams! He’s done it!” 

cried the Secretary. ‘‘A man, by 
Jove, that I’ve been a friend to for thirty 
years!”’ 

His hand, which trembled somewhat 
with the depths of his emotion, held a letter 
from Peterman, whom everybody knew to 
be the chief henchman of Governor Mitchell, 
of losota. The letter reviewed the political 
situation at home on the eve of the election, 
and was of that character which men whom 
experience has turned rather cynical call a 
“jolly.” But there was a postscript as 
follows: 

“Let me add a purely personal word: 
Does the subject of life insurance interest 
you? Would you be inclined, in any way, 
to take it up with me?” 
| — You see? 

field exclaimed. 


‘“There’s the slimy hand 


I’ve discovered, you see, that running | 


He struggled with it a moment, and the | 


Life insurance!’’ Mr. Plain- | 


To a Good Salary 


There is a direct, easy way for you to help yourself 
to a desirable position and good pay in the trade or 

profession that matches your taste and ambition. 
All this without leaving home; without losing an 
hour’s work or a dollar of pay; without chang- 
ing positions until qualified to step into the one 
you desire. 
and find out how the INTERNATIONAL COR- 
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Will you mail the coupon below, 


RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will help you to 
begin helping yourself at once ? 

This opportunity presented in the coupon is 
YOUR opportunity. No matter where you 
live or what you are doing, the coupon will 
help you to do better. Mailing the coupon 
puts you to no expense or obligation. It 
simply gives you a chance to find out all 
about the wonderful method of money-earn- 
ing training now within your reach through 
the I. C. S.. No matter if you are poor and 
lacking in education; no matter what obsta- 
cle seems to be in your way, the I.C.S.—a 
great educational institution with a capital of 
Over $5,000,000— will find a way to help you. 

Special Self-Help Offer 

To get you started at once the I. C. S. 
has inaugurated a Special Self-Help Offer 
which removes the last excuse for delay. 
This offer is good for a short time only. 
Mail the coupon immediately before the 
offer is withdrawn. 
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The H. & R. Revolvers are known around the world for their safety, accuracy, durability, 
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This shows a target in exact size 
made at 125 yards with a HOPKINS 
& ALLEN Junior — No. 922 .22 cal., 
No. 932 .32 cal., costing $5.50 — 
by W. H. Harris of Mystic, Conn. 
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of William Winkle! Of course, he’s been 
to Mitchell—told Mitchell all about that 
Gessler report and how he’d make me look 
like a fool with it if I got the State delegation 
—laugh me out of the race with it. Ha! 
ha! Adams! Blast his hide! Same’s 
he’s been doing his dirty work with the 
President. Why did the President turn 
down my Philippine currency plan yester- 
day? They think they’ve got me Gessler- 
ized, Adams! But IJ’ll show ’em, by 
Jove”’—he struck the table viciously with 
his bony fist—‘‘that they can’t Gesslerize 
me—at any rate, not without my doing 
some Gesslerizing myself!’ 

He paused to get his breath and compose 
his overwrought nerves. 

“‘T’m going to write to Peterman to-day,”’ 
he added deliberately. ‘‘I’m going to 
write him a letter which—I rather guess— 
will hold him and Mitchell until I can get 
out there. I’m going directly after the 
election—when the Governor will have 
that off his hands and be ready to listen to 
some things that I shall say to him. I'll 
take up that report with him, Adams. I'll 


| show him that Gessler put the insurance 


stuff in there on his own hook and that 
Gessler was nutty. Also’’—he drew his 
hand across his brow to get it in the right 
light—‘‘I’ll show him that if anybody 
undertakes to play horse with me about it, 
why —it ain’t, after all, so blamed nutty as 
it might be, not by a hundred miles! And 
then’’—he nervously rubbed his hands 
together, contemplating them, and thrust- 
ing out his under jaw—‘“‘ well, I’ll show him 
something else. J’ll show him something 
else! If anybody is going to insist upon 
having dirty politics, he can’t complain if 
he gets more’n he’s looking for of his own 
medicine.” 

““A man ought to be ready to take his 
own medicine,” said Adams, with an air at 
once oracular and of a sternly impartial 
judge. 

Nevertheless, in the ensuing days the 
poor Secretary’s heart suffered an almost 
uninterrupted series of sinking spells. It 
is one thing to be convinced of the poetic 
justice of what you are doing; but quite 
another thing for a white man to sit down 
before an umpire in cold blood and say: 
“See here, my rival is liable at any moment 
to become the hero of a frightful scandal, 
the details of which are thus and so.” It 


| kept him awake of nights; and once when 


his daughter came into his study unex- 
pectedly his jaw dropped, he looked at her 
as though she were a ghost, and seemed 
to be about to escape by jumping out of the 
window. The eminent family practitioner 
took away all solid food and doubled the 
dose of bromides, and was fairly at his wits’ 
end when this expedient brought no bene- 
ficial results. 

There were moments, in fact, when the 
Secretary clearly perceived theimpossibility 
of doing it—face to face and in cold blood. 
Hardly anybody knew it; but he owned 
control of the Grassville Tribune; and it 
might be better to have the Tribune print 
the story on the front page—without 
names, of course; but so pointedly there 
could be no mistake—a couple of days after 
the election. This would be more con- 
clusive, so far as Winkle was concerned. 
There wouldn’t be much getting away from 
it, once it was printed. Unfortunately, 
however, Mrs. Plainfield knew about his 
ownership of the Tribune. 

The evening of the Iosota election the 
Secretary devoted to a mental review of 
his ground. He had had another chat 
with that witty, cynical, amusing Mrs. 
Markham —which, between sniggering and 
assaulted modesty, had kept him a uniform 
pink. Alone with it in his study, however, 
the humorous features faded out. His 
heart underwent one of the worst of its 
sinking fits. It was the kind of thing that 
he had never supposed he could think of 
doing. His acutely suffering mind cried 
out: ‘‘If he’d treated me decently, he 
wouldn’t have driven me to this! No, 
Billy Winkle, if you hadn’t played the 


| whelp with me I’d never have thought of 


doing what I’m going to do to-morrow. 
Blast your hide!’’ And his sallow cheeks 
were wet with tears of rage. 
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Be the morrow brought an unexpected, 
an astonishing, readjustment. The 
Secretary had not even asked that election 
returns be sent him. The exact majority 
didn’t matter in the least. And when he 
opened his morning papers at the breakfast- 
table his bulging and incredulous eyes fell 
upon headlines such as these: 


““Great Democratic Landslide in Iosota. 
Governor Mitchell Overwhelmingly De- 
feated. People Tired of Old Plainfield- 
Mitchell-Winkle Machine. Ends Talk of a 
Republican Presidential Candidate From 
the State.” 

When he reached his office he was still 
rather badly out of his reckoning. Adams 
couldn’t help him. Adams himself was a 
mere rudderless hulk—which the unkind 
current appeared to be sweeping rapidly 
toward the rocky shore of Private Life. 

“Tt’s certainly surprising,’ said the 
Secretary, and scratched his head. The 
assistant was dumb. 

The morning’s mail contained a letter 
and a package from Gessler. He wrote 
that, as the Secretary had decided to with- 
hold the life-insurance plan for the present 
he was returning his copy of the report in 
which the recommendation was _ inter- 
polated, for the Secretary might wish to 
destroy all such copies. The package 
consisted of the one long-missing and 
anxiously-sought volume. Also, there was 
a hurried line from Peterman. ‘‘Don’t 
understand your paragraph about life 
insurance,’’ he said. ‘‘Some of us are talk- 
ing of organizing acompany. Ithought you 
might take the presidency. Will see you 
about it when you come out here.”’ 

Mr. Plainfield pondered upon the two 
missives for some time—quite half an hour, 
in fact; and where all had been tossing 
billows be began now to see a verdant shore 
line and a lighthouse. 

“‘Callup Senator Winkle,”’ he said calmly. 

Before the connection was made, how- 
ever, the Senator’s card was brought in—to 
be followed immediately by his portly, 
ruddy, cheery person, holding out a hand. 

“Joe, old man, we’re Waterloo veterans! 
We'll have to organize an association and 
hold reunions!’’ he exclaimed heartily. 

The Secretary, gripping the extended 
palm with both hands, tipped back his 
head and laughed—the first time in three 
months. ‘By jingo, Billy! They soaked 
us proper!’ he cowed. ‘‘ You know, old 
man—you know’’—he fell into a dire 
confusion—‘‘I was afraid, by Jove, it 
might cut you up some.” 

So far from being cut up, the Senator, in 
fact, appeared exuberantly happy. He 
spread his arms. ‘‘I don’t care,” he 
affirmed flippantly. Then he put his hand 
on the other’s shoulder. ‘‘You know, 
Joe—you know’’—he spoke softly and a 
bit tremulously. ‘‘Old man, my wife got 
back from the hospital yesterday. She’s 
better! She’s going to be well!”’ There 
were actually tears in his eyes. 

Secretary Plainfield proposed to retire 
from public life at the expiration of his term. 
Before that day rolled around there were 
delivered to him four solid volumes, printed 
on hand-made paper, beautifully bound 
in morocco, duly tooled, beveled and gilded. 
They were entitled Our Country’s Foremost 
Men. He opened volume one to a fine 
full-page steel engraving of himself, and 
read the extensive biography. It said, 
over ten flowery pages, that he was a great 
statesman whose lofty character and sur- 
passing genius for affairs had made an 
imperishable impression upon his times. 
He thought, with impartial candor, that 
the adjectives were a bit strong here and 
there. Still, as a thousand party news- 
papers and stump-speakers had said about 
the same things of him, he saw no reason to 
doubt that they were substantially true. 
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CEN ee years have elapsed 
since the first American ostrich farm 
was started. There are to-day 2200 of 
the birds in the United States, of which 
1510 are in Arizona, the remainder being 
in California, Florida and Arkansas. More 
than half of them are the progeny of a 
single pair, mated in Arizona in 1891. 

During the last five years there has been 
a great boom in ostrich feathers. This 
country is one of the largest consumers of 
the product, and every year we import 
Hearty $2,500,000 worth of the ‘‘raw”’ or 
“unmanufactured”’ article. Nevertheless, 
the American plumes are at least as good as 
the African, and there is no reason why 
ostrich farming should not be still further 
developed in Arizona and California. 

Ostriches will thrive all over the Southern 
States, though the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona is regarded as the best location for 
the industry, its climate being favorable, 
with plentiful supplies of green alfalfa all 
the year around. 
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The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World 


University of 
Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 
President of the University, Box 121, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The South’s Ideal College=Preparatory Home School 


Georgia Military Academy 
College Park (Suburb of Atlanta), Ga. 


Your son’s destiny is fixed as he passes from 
12 to 18 years of age. The paramount ques- 
tion with every parent — What teachers, what 
companions, what environment will fully sat- 
isfy the peculiar needs of my son and insure 
his fullest development, social, moral, intel- 
lectual, physical? Correspondence with us 
will aid any parent. 

In this academy every teacher is a specialist, 
every opportunity is afforded every boy, the 
full limit of attendance is reached every year. 
Splendid equipment, perfect health, delight- 
ful Southern winters of the famous Piedmont region, 1,300 ft. above 
sea level. About 80 boarding pupils live with president and faculty 
of 10. Highest moral and social tone. Select patronage from many 
States. Regular military drills, good gymnasium, modern reading- 
room, wholesome athletics under trained director, thorough prep- 
aration for any college or the national academies, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, manual training, music. 


A 71 € r i ca The Leading S¢hool 
Conservatory 


of Music and Oratory. Sixty-five eminent instructors. Unsur- 
passed course of study. Teachers training departinent and lecture 
courses. Diplomas and certificates awarded. Unrivaled free ad 
vantages. School year begins Sept. 10, 1906. Catalogue mailed 
free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Pres’t. 


KIMBALL HALL 
239 to 253 Wabash 


Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for study of 
Dentistry and special training for practice. 
Largest clinic inthe world. Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.S. 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and admis- 
sion to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 15 members. 
Terms reasonable. Students may be self sup- 
porting. Salubrious climate. Next term begins 
Sept. 19, 1906. For illustrated catalogue address 


MAJOR C. R. EVANS (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lindenwood College for Women. 
St. Charles, Mo. 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary and 
College Courses. Music, Elocution, Art and Domestic 
Economy. Select patronage. Beautiful location. 
Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalog on application. 
Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph. D., President. 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
(State kind of school.) 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


i 1 Co-educational boardi 
Cazenovia Seminary Scheel, Guilene enaoae 


tory and business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful 
Cazenovia Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 


F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit. D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “ More funthana 
box of monkeys.”’ Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and “ children 


are going wild with delight’ over the new fasci- 

nating, indoors and . 
outdoors game of EXE R-KETC H 

. ‘* Just out and the hit ofthe year” 


Boys, girls, men, women, 
making money. 


Write to-day. 
Send 12c stamps for a sample game ani 
14.in. long. particulars. Patented. Caceenien 


Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 907 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Office. Information free. Please 


WM. H. BABCOCK, WASHINGTON, D. c. 


UNITED STATES AND. FOREIGN 


Moderate fees. Thirty years prac- 


write. 


ALLEN VOSHELL, Lutherville, Maryland 


Pony Outtits for Boys 


What boy has not dreamed of owning a Shetland pony 


rig? Heretofore, when wide-awake, you may not 
have dared to expect your pony fen to 
come true; but ow any boy may 
cherish a Baris hope of having a 
real swell pony outfit, if he sells 
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A Blooded Shetland Pony 


From July to October, inclusive, we are going to give | drive, yet full of life and a good traveler. Both cart 
a Shetland pony each peck with cart and harness com- | and harness made especially to fit your pony by the 
plete, to one boy who selis the magazine. You can | Michigan Buggy Co. The outfit is worth $150.00. 
have one of them. Each pony, safe for a boy to | Each winner can have that amount in cash if he prefers. 


City Boys vs. Boys in Small Towns 


We have arranged a way of scoring so that each boy’s | which AllenVoshell,of Lutherville(pop.663), Maryland, 
opportunity is balanced nicely with those of other boys. | winner of the May pony outfit,and Irene Dickinson, of 
Boys in small towns have just as good a chance as boysin | Hanna(pop.172),Wyoming, were “tie” as to number of 
large cities. This was shown during the first offer, in | pointsscoredwitha boyinalargecity( Birmingham, Ala.). 


Boys! Earn a Pony Outfit Now 


Any boy who sells the magazine may receive a Shetland pony. The offer especially favors boys starting work now. If you want a 
pony write at once; ask us to send you details, together with ten free copies of the next issue of the magazine. The copies will be 
mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each and thus provide the money for the following week’s 
supply at the wholesale price. @ Full information will go with the magazines, including an eight-page booklet telling all about the 
Pony outfit, and another booklet, ‘‘Boys Who Make Money,’’ giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


$250.00 in Cash as extra prizes for boys who do good work next month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 836 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TRAVELERS 
TRUST 


is laid in stomach comfort and satisfaction when 
he starts out with a good supply of TRISCUIT, 
the shredded whole wheat wafer. Steam-cooked, 
ready-to-eat, wholesome and nutritious, it is the 
ready reliance of the traveler on land or on sea, 
the camper, the hunter, the fisherman, the light 
housekeeper, the dweller in “flats” or apartments. 


TRISCUIT contains all the muscle-building, 
strength-giving elements of the whole wheat in 
concentrated form. A crisp and tasty- “snack” 
for the days when ordinary food palls on the palate, 
when the daintiest dish fails to whet the appetite. 


Summer days are TRISCUIT days—full of 


strength and buoyancy in the most enervating 
climates. ’ 


TRASCUIT is-served on nearly every ship 
that sails the seas—a convincing proo 
of its wholesomeness and digestibility. 


If you like Shredded Wheat Biscuit for 
breakfast you will like TRISCUIT as.a 
Toast for luncheon or for any meal as a 
substitute for white flour bread. 


It is ten times more nourishing than white 
flour. bread or white flour crackers. Being 
crisp, 1t induces thorough mastication, which is 
the first process in digestion. 


TRISCUIT should always be thoroughly 


warmed in oven to restore’ crispness. It is 
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THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
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“It's All in the Shreds' Niagara Falls, New York 
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Send for 
Free 
Book 

on 
Household 
Health 
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TRADE MARK 
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The first step toward a proper understanding of the sanita- 
tion of the home is to get the book on ‘¢ Household Health.”’ 
It is sent free on application. It explains the perfect prin- 
ciple of the wonderful SY-CLO Closet and shows why it is 
the safe closet. It tells how to detect the unsanitary closet — 
how to protect the health of the home. 

The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A 
copious flush of water from above starts an irresistible 
syphonic action from below. The downward rush of the water 
through the pipes creates a vacuum —a powerful pump-like 
pull which instantly empties the bowl of a// its contents in- 
stead of merely diluting as does the ordinary closet. 

Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, the 
SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for the lodge- 
ment of impurity. Nothing can adhere or be absorbed. 

By an unusually deep water seal between the closet bowl 
and the sewer connection making the escape of sewer gas into 
the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet gives adequate 
health protection against the dangers from without. 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have unusual 
strength. With ordinary care, they will outlast the building, 
—a perpetual safeguard of health. 

SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other mark 
is on it, signifies that it is Constructed of the best material, 
with the aid of the best engineering skill, under the direction 
of the Potteries Selling Co.,and that eighteen of the leading 
potteries of the United States have agreed to maintain its 
standard of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect construction, 
improper material, or one subject to rust, corrosion, or under 
surface discoloration, such as porcelain enameled iron, you 
may be unknowingly exposed to a dangerous source of disease. 
If you have such a closet, self-defence demands that you 
replace it with the closet bearing the trade mark name of 
SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the safeguard of health. 

A book on ** Household Health ’”’ mailed free if you men- 
tion the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the same 
material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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Model 60-B, Price $1,700 with Extension Leather Top 


This family carriage is very popular for Summer use. If your order is 
placed promptly, we can deliver at once. The deep seats; accessible front; 
long wheel base; and heavy motor of new design, make this the wagon for 
family purposes. We can furnish this car without top for $1,600; Canopy 
top $1,675. Dash is fitted with Pope-Waverley concealed front boot. 


Be sure the name ‘*‘POPE”’ is on your automobile 


Send for catalogue of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
Chelseas, Coupes, Physicians’ Road, Station 
and Delivery Wagons. Trucks on specifications. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. & 
Waverley Dept. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BOSTON, 233 Columbus Ave. WASHINGTON, 819-14th St., N. W. 
NEW YORK, 1733 Broadway. 
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Reach vuarantee 


We not only replace any Reach ball (costing $1 
or more), mitt or glove (any price) that doesn’t 
prove satisfactory, but do it without expense to 
you —we refund all mail or expense charges you 
pay in returning the goods to us. 

Every article with the Reach trade-mark is as 
good as gold, 

Base-balls, 5c to $1.50 


How Far Can You Read This ? 


Hold it away from you and see. It’s 
the scale of the Warner Auto=Meter 
actual size. It says your Automo- 
bile is traveling 8 miles an hour. 


The Touch Which 


XO 


It is just as steady on your car Accurate ° First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4 
as it is in your hand—for the at B ht All Epona Ag eo 
4 i scale of all speeds ng ens pa eect Mitte’ Sec to $3 


Bats, 5c to $1.25 

All Reach goods bear the Reach trade- 

mark. If you can't get them from your 
dealer, notify us. 

Button-badge free. Write for cata- 
logue and get free a fac-simile 
of the famous Reach ball. 
A.J. Reach Co., 


As the ripple to the water, the sparkle to the diamond, 
the blush to the rose, the smile to the face, so are 


Goes on the is not influenced by 


Dash Board the jar of the car 1705 Tulip St., Phila. 
speed alone moves it. It 

Reads from doesn’t bob around, the ") 

the SEAT way other indicators do, 


CO OS Ob. 
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until you are not certain 
whether it says 5 miles or 15. 
Let us tell you more about 
this worderful instrument — 
how it’s made with sapphire 
jewels like a watch, yet is so 
strongly built that it takes an 
axe or a bad collision to break 
it or render it inaccurate. and 
how we use magnetism (in 
the only practical way), which 
makes The Auto=-Meter as re- 
liable as a mariner’s compass 
forever. When you write 
we'll send you also a trouble- 
saving 50 cent book, Auto 
Pointers—invaluable toa 
q man who drives his own car. 
») Warner Instrument (o., 268 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


The Auto-Meter is sold bby all Dealers 
Bo < 
Ee 
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SUGAR WAFERS 
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to the taste. Delicious dessert confections which lighten 
the banquet, enliven the luncheon, brighten the tea, 
and touch the daily meal with joyous zest. 
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In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO— Another confection which conceals, in the guise 
of an almond, as entrancing a morsel as ever tickled the palate. 


and at the best Garages. 


° 
10 Days Free Trial 
We ship on approval, without a cent NA Al 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T TION BISCUIT COMPANY 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 

. a bicycle or a pair ot 
Do Not Buy tires from Sepang at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogues illustrating and describing 
every kind of bicycle, and have learned 
our wiuheard of prices ani marvelous 
new offers. 

ONE CENT is all it will cost you 

to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do not 
wait, write it now. 


Prickly Heat, “A little 


higher 


Chafing, in price, perhaps, 


than worthless 


and Sunburn, substitutes, but 


a reason for it.” 


: erento and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightfl after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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BRASS BAND} Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


New Odell Typewriter 
Improved $7.50 No.5 


In every way a practical typewriter 
for the small merchant or for per- 
sonal correspondence. Sent express 
prepaid on receipt of $7.50 or sold © 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, 


TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-\Wheels and Violins, Mandolins, etc. L N 5 i i 
e a ® » Sy Z . . yon & Healy's the instalhnent plan for 25 — 
all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. “Own Make” Instruments are the Stand- Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes - $2.25 down, $1.00 a nenth hercaiedl 
MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. S-55; CHICAGO ard of America. Write for Catalogue, for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal Agents wanted. AMERICA CO., 967 A North St., Momence, Ill. 
SESS ee matted free. Gives low est pric es on 15,000 zesort Agr rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 7 
‘ musical articles. Lyon & Healy Quality is far las 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
REDUC ED RATES ont eee superior toimitations. Lystab/ished 1864. \n- venience. Table always the best. nansess for Tilus. Booklet, A | E N I SECURED OR FEE 
to oven Coloradom Californias q struments sent on Approval. Monthly Payments. Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
LYON & HEALY, 69 Adams Street, Chicago Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 


World's Largest Music House. Write today. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C 
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Washington and Oregon. Write F: 51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


L _- eee 34) 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Chicago 
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The Two Minute Safety Razor 


will convince any man, in = 

just two minutes, that it is 

not only a safety razor, but 

has points of merit which 
make it 


The Best Safety Razo 


Try one and it will prove— 

That the blade corners cannot 
cut and slash the face as they 
do on some other safety razors. 

That the blades have an edge 
which far outlasts the edge on any 
other thin blade. hey have the 
double bevel—like the barber’s 
razor — that’s the reason. 

That the blade holder is as easily 
washed and wiped asadinner plate. 

That there are no parts to rust 
and that there are wot a /ot o/ 
parts to take apart and put back 
every time the razor is used. 

The blades can be honed and 
stropped. But we sharpen dull 
blades for next to nothing, so no 
one need strop or hone unless he 
wants to. Liberal exchange offer on blades. 


Razor Complete, With 24 Sharp Blades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 


Ask yourdealer. If he can’t or won't supply 
you, write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 


United States Safety Razor Co., Shop Office No, 29, Adrian, Mich, 
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Blade 
Corners 
to Cut 
You. 
“Opens 
like a 
Book. 
Washes 
like a 
Dinner 
Plate.”’ 


Under our plan it is actually 
easier to deposit your savings 
by mail than to go to the bank in 
Our depositors are secured 
by resources of over 


person. 


One Million Dollars 


We court the most rigid investigation 
and will be pleased to have you send for 


Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 


squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 


Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 


have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 

than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. Tirst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Friction Drive 
Buckboard 


World’s Champion 
Motor Car 


Seng 

In the New York Efficiency Contest, May 5th, the two 
Orient Buckboards entered, broke all existing records, one 
car going 94 miles, the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 gallons of 
gasolene. No stops made for repairs or adjustinents. This 
unequalled performance places the Orient first in efficiency, 
economy and endurance. Peerless in construction, smartest 
in appearance— 4 H. P. Air Cooled, numerous speeds, for- 
ward and reverse — absolutely dependable for all round road 
work —level roads — hills, sand or mud. Catalogue free with 
full information. Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


WALTHAM MFG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 


Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 
some blue light! Funny ghost! pricel5ects. £ 
post-paid. We will send our new illustrated ) 
catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, ete., 
containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, 
etc. absolutely WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


FR E THE CREST TRADING CO. 
21E Witmark Building, N.Y. 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your Memory 


My course simple. Increases earning 
capacity, social standing, gives ready memory for 
< names, faces, conversation, business details. Book- 

let free. Dickson School of Memory, 932 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
is a system to keep tab on 


Our $10.00 File installment customers who 


make payments weekly, semi-weekly and monthly. 
We will send you one on approval upon request. Address 


H.R. Schraeger, Jr., System Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Unearned Increment 


a eae years ago a couple of young men 
from the Middle West went to New 
York City and put their few thousand 
dollars capital into a real-estate business. 
Since then they have manceuvred so 
shrewdly that they are now reputed to have 
holdings worth several millions. 

One of their transactions that paid well 
was the subdivision of a tract on Long 
Island, which was cut up into lots and 
offered to small investors outside the city. 
Advertising in the magazines put the pro- 
moters in touch with an investing public 
hitherto not available in the New York 
realty field. Their advertising was some- 
what sensational, and attracted chiefly a 
class of purchasers who took property on 
the installment basis. A large sum had 
been invested in publicity, and sales were 
being made at a very satisfactory rate upon 
the original valuation of their Long Island 
property, at good profits, when one of the 
promoters had occasion to investigate 
values on adjoining property. What he 
learned in an afternoon sent him hustling 
back to the office. 

‘‘Tf we should sell all that tract to-morrow 
at our own prices, what would we net as 
profit over the purchase price?’’ he asked. 

‘‘About twenty-five per cent.,’’ said one 
of his partners. 

“Do you know what we will make if we 
don’t sell at all?” 

cON Goce 

‘“Why the increase in values the past 
year has been as great as any profit we 
could make. In two more years it may go 
up to fifty per cent. We advertise to sell 
lots that will increase in value, but we’re 
really selling gold eagles for $3.98.” 

Within a week a sensational line of ad- 


| vertising in the magazines, which looked 


too lavish in its promises to conservative 
investors, stopped abruptly. Promotion 
could not keep pace with the unearned 
increment. satin Joke (Or 


She Knew It 


I WAS riding downtown in a trolley car, 
feeling nervous and a trifle despondent. 
I had lost my job and was on the lookout 
foranother. Inmy hand I held a newspaper 
clipping containing numerous paragraphs 
beginning with the words: ‘‘ Wanted, Sten- 
ographer.” But I had little hope of getting 
a situation as good as the one I had lost, 
for most of the advertisements had to me 
the look of cheapness and I feared low pay 
and uncertain tenure. Two women sitting 
in front of me were conversing with much 
energy and it was impossible for me to 
avoid catching some of their words. They 
were discussing a third woman who was 
not present. Finally one said: 

‘7 think Miss B. is very foolish to get mad 
and give up her job.” 

Now I was allinterest. The other asked: 

‘Has she given it up?” 

‘Not yet, but she will hand in her resig- 
nation when she leaves the office for lunch 
to-day.” . 

I had taken down Miss B.’s name by this 
time and wondered how I should be able to 
get her position. I did not dare ask the 
women, so at the next crossing I quit the 
car and made my way to the nearest-drug- 
store, asking permission to look at a city 
directory. Down the ‘‘B”’ list lran my eye 
carefully, and at last was rewarded. 

‘““B—. Miss Anna, Stenographer,”’ fol- 
lowed by home and office address. 

I quickly dropped a nickel in the pay 
falephons and asked for the number of the 
office in which Miss B. worked. A gentle- 
man’s voice answered. 

“‘T understand,” I said, ‘‘that you are in 
need of an expert stenographer.” 

“T’m afraid you have the wrong num- 
ber,” came the answer. ‘‘I am well satisfied 
with my present help.” 

“Ts this where Miss B. works?”’ I per- 
sisted. 

ae Yiegs? 

‘‘Well, she is going to quit, and I wish to 
apply for the position.” 

“That’s news to me.” 

“‘T am informed that she will resign at 
noon.” 

“You seem to know a great deal more 
about my affairs than I do myself, but, if it 
is true and you can do the work, you stand a 
good chance of getting the job. Miss B. 


TOAST 


goes to lunch at 11:30. You may come at 
twelve, and if there is a vacancy you shall 
have the first chance to fill it.” 

At the appointed hour I stepped into the 
office. A business man who had the appear- 
ance of having recently been annoyed 
looked up from the desk. 

“T telephoned you a short time ago about 
work,” I said. / 

“Oh, you’re the stenographer! Well, 
she did it, just as you said. There’s her 
desk. Put off your hat and get ready to 
take some letters.” 

That’s all there is to tell. I still hold the 
job and am well satisfied with both work 
and pay. —EHmma J. C. 


Outside the Syrup Belt 


N THE fall of 1901 I went from Michigan 
to California to work in a bank. The 
boarding-house I selected was very fair 
with but one exception, and that was the 
maple-syrup which they served us with our 
pancakes. It wasa very distasteful mixture 
—glucose and other ingredients—to one who 
was used to the genuine article. As near as 
I could find out, our boarding-house was no 
exception to the rule. 

Seeing a chance to make a few dollars, I 
began to get prices per gallon on the best 
syrup to be had at the local stores, also 
freight rates on maple-syrup from Mich- 
igan. Then I wrote to a friend of mine 
whose brother owned a sugar-bush, and 
through him obtained a price of ninety cents 
per gallon for syrup in a hundred-gallon lot 
with the privilege of withholding payment 
until after the retail sales. This made the 
syrup cost me from $1.15 to $1.20 per gal- 
lon at the depot in California. I found that 
I could undersell the article on the market 
and still make a handsome profit, so I set a 
pice of $1.75 per gallon on my syrup, which 

could guarantee to be absolutely pure. 

My list of acquaintances was small, but 
by working after banking hours (without 
so much as a sample of the goods) I had in 
three days secured orders for about fifty 
gallons. I immediately telegraphed an 
order for one hundred gallons and in about 
three weeks had the syrup. 

This was on a Saturday, and as that day 
is a half-holiday and the bank closed at noon, 
[ hired a dray and in a few hours had deliv- 
ered all of my large orders, including those 
at some distance from my base of supplies. 
A few days later I had collected enough to 
pay for my stock, and accordingly sent on 
a draft for $91.80, the shipment having 
amounted to one hundred and two gallons. 

By this time sales were getting slow; so I 
began to advertise. I got a dozen ounce- 
bottles at the drug-store, filled them with 


syrup, and when I found a man who wasn’t | 


enthusiastic about buying, I’d leave a sam- 
le bottle with him. These samples never 
ailed to bring me a customer for from one 
to three gallons. I kept this method up 
until, by the end of two months, I had dis- 
posed of my entire stock, and when I bal- 
anced my accounts I found that I was just 
an even fifty dollars to the good. The whole 
deal, with the exception of the cost of the 
telegram and the freight on the syrup, which 
was about twenty-five dollars, was done on 
credit. —F.R.K. 


How He Got Rich 


ALS following incident occurred when 
I was a barefoot lad of ten years, living 
in an obscure country town in Maine. The 
wealthiest man in the community was a cer- 
tain Mr. R., who was reputed to be worth 
$100,000, and to have an income of twenty 
dollars a day. These amounts then seemed 
to me so stupendous that I often wondered 
how it was possible to acquire so much 
wealth and resolved that at the next oppor- 
tunity I would ask him about it. Living, 
as I did, on the adjoining estate, and often 
doing some small chores for him, this oppor- 
tunity soon came and I made the inquiry: 

“Mr. R., how did you make so much 
money?” 

He gave me a quick, kindly glance and 
patting me on the shoulder replied: 

“T’lltell you, myson. I bought my straw 
hats in the winter.” 

The full meaning of his remark was not 
appreciated at the time, but it made a deep 
impression, and as I grew to maturity its 
wisdom and significance became more and 
more apparent. —W. H. E. 


he Ever Fresh 


*““LITHOLIN”’ Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs. 
like other linen. 


They look exactly 


No matter how much you perspire, 
they never wilt. 
When soiled you can clean them in 
a jiffy with a damp cloth. 
Made in all the up-to-date styles. 
At collar shops or of us. 


Collars 25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents. 


REGISTERED 


The 
Fiberloid 
Co. 


TRADE MARK 


(Tre INCOME ON 
SMALL SAVINGS 


5% 


5% is alittle better than most small investors receive— 
but no more than savings should yield while being free 


from speculation. Investors of small amounts will do 
well to investigate our business, which has been estab- 
lished over 13 years, and conducted under N. Y. Banking 
Dept. supervision, We are paying 5% per year on 
accounts subject to withdrawal at 
your option. Start at any time— 
earnings reckoned for each day and 
remitted by check quarterly, semi-an- 
nually or compounded. Patrons all 
over the country, among whom are 
prominent merchants, manufacturers 
and professional men. Assets 
$1,750,000. Write for particulars 


Industrial Sayings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


@* your porch, In the mountains ; 


On the water at the seashore; 
What music is sweeter than the pure, 
clear, far-reaching tones of the 


Columbia 
(jraphophione 


The best assurance you can have of the 
superiority of this famous entertainer is 


A Written Guarantee 


With this guarantee you don’t guess, you 
KNOW, which is best. Write us for our 
Free Trial and Easy Payment Offer 
This is your chance to secure the Best Talking 
Machine made on payments which will not be felt. 
We Accept Old Machines of Any Make 
in Part Payment 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Highest Award, Portland, 1905 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
90-92 West Broadway : 
New York glee 
‘a 
a” a 


ofa Ten Million 
Dollar Concern 


S.E. P.2 


Send me full de- 
tails of your Easy Pay- 
ment and Exchange Plan. 


Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


because no other season- 
ing has the same _ fine, 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


rich flavor. gts. Ne 


ae 
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§@ are made and marketed by men of experi- § 
ence with whom the production of high grade 
wood mantels for all classes of homes has 
been a life long study. We know tlie merits 
of our production, and back them with the 
strongest guarantee possible. 

Our “Evidence’’ book (free on request) 
proves every claim and shows fifteen special 
bargains in King Mantels offered at record- 

breaking prices. Our 72-page 
catalogue of King Mantels,Grates, 
Yiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind everissued. This and our 

copyrighted Supplement en- 
titled “Colonial Beauties,” 

both sent for twelve cents 
in stamps to cover actual 
postage. 

King Mantel Co., 626 Gay 
Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 


EXECUTIVES 


We need men of integrity, requisite experience and 
ability to fill some very attractive positions at salaries 
of §2,000-$10,000. ‘They are open for high-grade 
executives who know how to produce results. Mana- 
gers, secretaries and treasurers of large corporations, 
department store superintendents and men in all lines of 
work who are handling employees successfully should 
know more ofoursystem. Over 20,000 employers have 
learned from experience that we supply only men whose 
records bear investigation, That is why we are filling 
so many responsible places. Why not write us to-day 
for plan and booklet? State your experience fully. 

Offices in 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS, Suite 142, 305 Broadway, New York 


Gasoline Engines are 
Sparked 50% Cheaper 


by an Edison Battery and Spark Coil than by 
“dry "’ batteries, for instance. The Edison 
Itattery gives twice the ampere hours for $1 and the Edison Coil 
puts them allinto a fat, hotspark, It is wound 
with the heaviest, thickest wire. We prove 
that it saves batteries. The price is reduced 
from $3.25 to $2.50. Write for ‘‘ Battery | 
Sparks "’ before buying batteries and coils. Be Dive 


. Manufacturing 4 Ne [poe 
Edison Company ee || Be 
21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. Baro "a" 


31 Union Sq., N. Y. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago. OP ary Oe 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. O Edison. 


_ The Management of this bank 
is in the hands of alert, progres- 
sive business men of the highest 
standing and integrity. 

Send for booklet “A,” Bank- 
ing by Mail. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE,R.1. 
Z]DEPOSITS OVER IS MILLION DOLLARS|}] 


Your Kodak Film "pres rrane” 


We will develope the film and return it with twelve 
unmounted Velox prints from the best negatives. Write 
your address and ours plainly, enclose two quarter 
dollars at either end of spools securely. This price for 
all sizes up to and including a 12 exposure 4 x 5 film. 

Let the fact that we want your future business be 
a guarantee of our good faith and workmanship. 
Write for our price card and special offers. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, Mail Dept., Kodaks, Supplies & Finishing 
12 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


We find nothing left to expose but the 
colleges, and as all the muck-rakers are 
working overtime we have had to geta 
humorist to write The Shame of the Col- 
leges. Wallace Irwin is the man; so 
far he hasn’t done anything to benefit 
humanity except to make people laugh. 
We half fear that our readers will 
chuckle over Mr. Irwin’s articles, ‘* The 
Shame of the Colleges,’’ in which is 
set forth the Crimes of the Amalgamated- 
Gentleman Trust. 

Mr. Irwin spent three hours investi- 
gating Harvard College, and his disclo- 
sures will make even a Yale man blush. 


The Shame of the Colleges! 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette, In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save ouly 
whilethe Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Chrisimas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C, Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


The dramatic interest of this chapter 
of infamy centres in the life story of 
Alexander Quaggles, who came to 
Harvard from South Dakota with no bad 
habits and ate his tobacco wholesomely 
from the plug. But the system was too 
much for Alexander. 

The Crimes of the Amalgamated-Gen- 
tleman Trust will be followed by an 
exposé of Yale, where they make demo- 
crats. In subsequent issues, at decent 
intervals, the shame of some more col- 
leges that are burning tainted money 
at both ends will be told. But there 
will be no remedy ! 


A Prominent Horticulturist Writes: 


“TI have found a home insecticide that costs 
next to nothing and is vastly superior to the 
expensive ones on the market: Melta quarter 
of a pound of Ivory Soap and add to it a pailful 
of water, and it is ready to apply to your 
bushes with a whisk, an ordinary garden 


spray or a watering can.” 
«Plant Pests—How to Overcome Them,’’ a 16 page book, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


containing information of great value to every man and wom- 
an who grows flowers, either for pleasure or profit, will be 
mailed on application to THe Procter & GamBte Co., 


Ivory Soap ~ 99430 Per Cent. Pure. 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
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Collar Quality 


To your question “‘Is this a linen 

collar > "’ demand a plain ‘* Yes" or 

““No."" Do not buy a cotton 
collar under a fancy name. 

‘o wear well a collar should 
be made of linen —not cotton 
sold as linen. 

LONDON TOWN 
LINEN COLLARS 
four-ply-are “linen "’-stamped “‘linen,”” 
hey are sold under guarantee. 
They are Collar shrunk, not piece 
shrunk, therefore keep size and shape. 
The real 25c. kind, but sold 
at 2 fora quarter in 4 sizes. 
bit exclusive — not 
to be had everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c. 
or ondon Town 

Linen Collars—cut 

shows Kingsway collar, 

comfortable and stylish. 

MORRISON SHIRT 
& COLLAR CO. 

Dept. 1, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Send for Book ** Ho: 
We Be-Linen You.” 


(4%) PEOPLES ( 
\ SAVINGS BANK® 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“7. CAPITAL G SURPLUS: TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


This bank originated the Banking 
by Mail system and numbers among 
its depositors residents in all parts 
of the World whose accounts range 
from one dollar to several thousands. 

Send for booklet ‘‘P” explaining how 


you can open a savings account by 
mail with one dollar and upwards. 


Pag soppe 


; » : “A Perfect Smoke 


Fragrant, mild, delicious —so 
says the connoisseur of 


French’s Mixture 


A wonderful blend of North Carolina 
golden leaf, whose high natural aroma 
and exquisite fragrance is peculiar to 
the Pieclmont section where it is grown. 
‘Yhe leafis carefully selectedand blended 
hy experts after being thoroughly ma- 
tured and ripened by age. 


Never bites the tongue 


4 Made nearly altogether by hand in 
p the old fashioned way. Purest and 
> highest grade smoking tobacco man- 
ufactured. This is what makes it 


‘‘The Aristocrat of 
Smoking Tobacco’’ 
Sold only direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. 
FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. A, Statesville, N.C. 


Send 10 cents 
in silver or 
stamps for a 
large sample 
pouch and 
booklet; both 
will be a de- 
light to you. 


Ask your dealer for the @ 


Wabash Coaster Wagon 


“Fun for all—all the year” 
Asubstantial, general purpose wagon, 34 ins 
long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal- 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns 
easily on narrow walk. All wheels 
(our exclusive Wabash patent) are 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, 
on steel axles—no bumping or 
pounding. At Hardware and $4 
Department Stores. PRICE, 


i 


Write us for the jolliest book of the i ; 
day, “Fun with a Wagon.” Wesend it FK EE. 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 706 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 


\0/ PAID ON SAVINGS B 


0 Savings deposited with this bank 
are just as safe as though invested 
in United States Bonds, and pay 


SEND FOR BOOKLET'A" TODAY. 


Clearing Sale t:ci"” 
TYPEWRITERS 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
1500 typewriters which have been used just 
Se enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 
Better than new. Shipped on approval, 
free examination. 1000 new Visible Soles machines, built to 
sell for $95 —our price while they last, $45. 
FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO.,1160 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book ‘based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed FrrE, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


. - Copyright,1906, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Fou nd ed A°D' 


in the United States and Great Britain. 
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Name me another Henry Clay!’’ exclaimed an earnest and informed 
admirer of the past —a worshiper of the heroes who are dead. 

‘“‘Well,”’ came the answer—‘“‘ Well, where are the questions that produced 
a Sumner anda Seward? Where are the conditions that evolveda Clay? Where 
are the ideals that were the real mothers of these great minds and souls?” 

The answer might perhaps have been that the equals of Sumner and Webster, 
though not in the same lines, are in the American Senate to-day. 

Yet in that answer abides the reason for the change in the character and 
aptitudes of American public men—most of all of American Senators. The 
Senate reflects the ideals that have lasted sufficiently long and that have so 
saturated the American mind and conscience as to be said to be national. The 
House of Representatives cannot as perfectly represent national ideals as the 
Senate, because the House is too changeable a body and reflects rather the 
phases of the popular mind and heart during the period in which the ideals 
themselves are crystallizing. 

Thus, at the foundation of our Government the ideal of the American people 
was government itself—free government under orderly institutions, ‘‘ Liberty 
regulated by law,’ as the noble old phrase has it. The people thought about 
that more than all other subjects put together—talked about it, wrote about it. 
The reason of this was that fora hundred years the Colonists had been dissatis- 
fied with the government of the English king, and this dissatisfaction meant 
discussion ; and this discussion meant action; and this action meant independ- 
ence; and independence meant a workable Government of their own. 

So the first Senators, and indeed all of our early public men, were skilled 
craftsmen of government. In the first Senate nearly every man was a college grad- 
uate ; nearly every man a lawyer; every man an earnest propagandist of that 
revolution of ideas which preceded and followed the revolution of arms; and 
absolutely every one of them was a profound and lifelong student of the nature 
and science of government. 

In the first Senate there were only two business men and one financier, Robert 
Morris—one-ninth of the whole Senate. In the Senate to-day, nearly one-third 
of the whole Senate are business men. This in itself does not mean deteri- 
oration of the Senate; but it means a change in the national ideal. This point is worth 
emphasizing, because there has been such an unjust assault made upon the Senate in 
late years. The truth is that the standard of personal conduct among Senators is much 
higher now than in Webster’s day. 

We would send a Senator to jail for doing such things as were often done then. 
Webster even advocated in the Senate and had a claim passed for which he charged 
and got a fee. 

If a Senator did a thing like that to-day he would be expelled. 

Until 1864 we find our Senators taking cases against the Government and thinking 
no harm of it. But the standard is different now, higher now; no Senator will take a 
case against the Government to-day; no Senator can lawfully do so. 

Then, too, the personal life of American public men is beyond all comparison better 
than it was fifty years ago—yes, better than it was ten years ago; and it grows better 
all the while, just as the personal habits of the American people grow better all the 
while. Indeed, the Senate is almost as perfect an index of the personal habits of 
the American people as it is a true reflection of the ideals of the American people. 

Note, now, the two overwhelming ideals that filled the people’s minds 
during the period of Clay, Webster and Calhoun—the ideal of state 
sovereignty, on the one hand, and of nationality, on the other hand. 
These ideals filled the people’s mind even more than the daily struggle 
for their daily bread. So this period produced those intellectual mighty 
ones whose sheer power of mentality and wide knowledge of the prob- 
lems growing out of these ideals compel our admiration a generation 
after those problems were solved. 

Nearly every Senator during this period was a profound student of 
public questions, although there were not so many lawyers and fewer 
college men than in the first Senate. A number of planters from 
Southern States were Senators—which merely emphasizes the truth 
that the Senate was the index of national conditions. 

The tremendous period of the Civil War, and the dread Titanic years 
which immediately trod in its red footsteps, produced still another type 
of public men and especially of Senators who answered perfectly in their 
terrible strength and relentless purpose the conditions which called 
them into public service. They were more widely scattered among 
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Pi, the business occupations and professions than before—and in ability and 


learning they were, with three or four brilliant exceptions, distinctly infe- 
rior to the Senators that made illustrious the upper chamber of Congress 
from Washington’s day to Lincoln’s day. 

But they were the most determinedly and intensely purposeful of any body 
of men that ever went to the Senate of the United States. They were there 
to put down the war. Sheer power, crude strength, deadly determination 
marked their characters and their discussions. When the war was over and 
reconstruction came, the quality of Senators changed and rose. No abler 
group of men has been in the Senate than adorned it when Conkling, 
Edmunds and Thurman appeared in the seats of the great ones of the past. 

A few of these old-time Senators with like ideals still survive and are 
the real leaders to-day, in spite of the commercial ideal which has dominated 
American life for the last generation—men who in ability and character 
challenge comparison with the best and ablest Senators in our history. 

Now observe the change which came over the face of the land and the new 
ideal that formed in the breasts of the people a decade after the Civil War. 
The Nation turned from armed conflict and political reconstruction to indus- 
trial activity—I will not say industrial development, because much of it was 
industrial exhaustion rather than development. The slaughter of our forests, 
the looting of our mines, were not development, but destruction. The build- 
ing of our railways, the erection of great bridges, the construction of factories 
and mills, and all the long catalogue of like activities were industrial develop- 
ment—yet even these things were done in an eager, hasty, wasteful way, with 
greed the ruling passion. 

But, no matter how we term it, every phase of the whole American industrial 
phenomenon from the end of the decade succeeding the Civil War until now 
has been material. Up to within almost the present hour we have been growing 
more practically commercial every day. For the last four decades the question 
that we have been asking concerning our neighbors has been: ‘‘How much 
money is he making?’’ The measure of our success in life came to be the dollar. 

And so, more and more, as the years went on, the honestly, genuinely, 
thoroughly representative men of the times have been those great masters of 
business—those properly styled “‘ captains of industry,” and the counselors of these over- 
lords of wealth—whose genius in their line was not a whit less than that of Hamilton 
and Jefferson in theirs, of Webster, Clay and Calhoun in theirs, of Sumner and Seward 
in theirs, of Morton and Conkling in theirs. And so, if there has been a change in our 
public life, and especially in the members of the United States Senate, it has repre- 
sented, as in the days of old, the national ideal of the time. 

So, beginning with the second decade after the Civil War, an increasing number of 
business men began to come to the Senate until, as has been noted, nearly one-third of the 
present Senate are business men. Also a steadily increasing number of very wealthy men, 
whose successful business lives prove their capacity, have been coming to the upper 
house of Congress—indeed, to both houses of Congress. Possibly neither of these facts 
is, perhaps, a discredit to the men themselves or to the Nation. They are notable 
only as illustrating national conditions and ideals. 

But this ideal is slowly changing and with it the Senate is beginning to change. 

The whole world now sees that the period of- American commercialism, in the sense 
that the materialistic ideal rules the American people, is passing away, and that a 
new ideal, equal in its nobility to that which inspired the founders 
of the Republic, is rapidly establishing its sway over the American 
mind and heart. The problems, the solution of which this new ideal 
will determine, are the great economic problems—a more careful 
guardianship of the interests and rights of the people in the mass, 
which merely means the Nation; and, therefore, fewer unpurchased 
privileges given to individuals and corporations; better public serv- 
ice, with fidelity to the people its ruling spirit rather than the tem- 
porary success of political parties; and, in general, a settlement of 
all questions from the viewpoint of conscience as well as intelligence. 

This new period, and the ideal which marks it, distinct from the 
meaning and purpose of the periods and ideals that have gone before 
it, will produce—is producing—its reflection in American public life. 
The American people are beginning to think justice as well as divi- 
dends. They are beginning to think righteousness as well as profit. 
A type and result of this new and glorious period is Theodore Roosevelt 
—yes, and may we not also say one of its causes? —or, rather, are not 
he and his work both a cause and a result? 
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The time for Theodore Roosevelt was ripe; the people 
were weary of the money ideal alone, with its million 
comforts and its million cruelties, its million luxuries and 
its million injustices, its incessant ministry to the flesh and 
its perpetual weakening of the spirit. And so when this 
young prophet of the new faith, which was yet the ancient 
faith, went back and forth among the people proclaiming 
righteousness throughout the land, the people heard him, 
and, hearing him, made him the first conspicuous represent- 
ative of the ideal he proclaimed. To this new period Amer- 
ican public life is responding already—responding with a 
rapidity that is incredible considering the extent of our 
dominion and the scores of our millions. 

So if it be said that the Senate has been representative of 
business ‘‘interests,’”’ the answer is that business ‘‘inter- 
ests’’ have, for the last three decades until now, constituted 
the ideal of the American people. 

If the American citizen wants to see a change, let him 
stop envying and worshiping mere wealth in the mass; 
let him stop regarding huge railroad systems, or vast 
organizations like the beef trust, as things so big and admir- 
able that the people ought to serve them, rather than that 
they ought to serve the people ; let him quit his idolatry of 
the golden calf and stop thinking that a man is wise and 
good simply because he owns a copper mine in some distant 
mountains; let him abandon the base attitude of lifting 
his hat to the man who has acquired millions merely because 
he has those millions ; let the average American quit all 
these prostrations of the soul and he will find American 
public life responding to his own altered attitude. 


What the Senate Represents 


O WE see that the membership of the Senate is a faithful 
picture of universal conditions and of national ideals 
from time to time. Let us see what are its functions in 
legislation; how it acts and what it represents, not in the 
character and occupation of its members, but in its method 
of working. 

The Senate is the organized distrust of the first violent 
and crude demands of popular passion and the organized 
trust in the people’s final opinion which comes when passion 
cools. The House is the instantaneous expression of pop- 
ular feeling; the Senate is the deliberate expression of 
popular judgment. So, when the country is fermenting 
with new ideas, growing out of changed conditions which 
the old laws do not fit, we hear those ideas instantly 
voiced in the House of Representatives. There they are 
first announced, first debated, first take definite form. 

But, in the nature of things, those ideas, in the beginning, 
are crude. The laws which are written to express them are 
defective and sometimes not even calculated to effect the 
very object which it is their purpose to accomplish. Time 
is needed for the growth of an idea as well as for the growth 
of a boy or a tree. Patience and toil and devotion are 
needed to perfect a law as much as to carve from shapeless 
marble the immortal image that dwells in the artist’s mind. 

It is this principle that operates throughout the whole 
universe which constitutes the reason for the United States 
Senate. Somebody has called it ‘‘the sanctuary of the 
sober second thought of the Nation.”” De Tocqueville, who 
was the profoundest as well as the most accurate observer 
of our institutions, and whose study of them heated his 
calm philosophy into burning admiration, declared that 
‘“‘the American House of Representatives is the expression 
of the emotion of the Nation; the American Senate is the 
expression of the judgment of the Nation.” 

Thus the House acts quickly, fervently, sometimes 
passionately, and always with the warm blood of the real 
and vital life of the people. And for precisely the same 
reasons the Senate acts deliberately, critically, almost 
with coldness—not with the coldness of the indifferent 
worker, but of the scientist who, eager to solve the problems 
of the laboratory quickly, is yet far more eager to solve them 
accurately. And so the House is much more human than 
the Senate, and the Senate, in the nature of things, more 
judicious than the House. 


Where House and Senate Differ 


SAY that the action of both House and Senate have 
exactly the same cause. The Congressman is elected for 
two years. The people demand certain legislation instantly. 
The Congressman must be reélected at once; for a Con- 
gressman’s campaign never ends. And therefore, he 
responds to the people’s immediate thought, because if he 
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does not they will punish him by defeat. For the very 
same reason, the Senator is quite as apt to resist that imme- 
diate demand of the people. He is not up for an early 
election, and he considers, not what the people’s mind may 
be to-day upon this question, but what it probably will be 
some years hence. He considers that if he votes for this 
measure now, the people will applaud; but if they change 
their mind four or five years hence, they will forget their 
applause of to-day in their condemnation of to-morrow. 

So out of human nature itself springs the question which 
the House puts to every measure: ‘“‘Is it what the people 
want to-day ?’’ and the question which the Senate puts to 
every measure: ‘Js it what the people will want to-morrow — 
when they have had time to think it over?’’ And in answer- 
ing its questions, the House, under its rules, acts quickly; 
for, in the nature of things, unlimited debate in the House is 
impossible. There are three hundred and ninety-three 
members in the House, and if each man should speak with- 
out limit on any important question the House, even if in 
continuous session, could not pass a dozen measures in a 
decade. 

On the contrary, there are only ninety Senators (and the 
men who wrote the Constitution supposed that there never 
would be more than forty at the outside). Therefore, 
extended debate is possible and necessary. 

The Senate is the only place in all the world where there is 
absolutely free debate—yes, more than that: the United States 
Senate is the only spot on earth where free speech exists. 

Every man sees the universal advance of liberty and the 
gradual, but steady, capitulation of ancient forms of gov- 
ernment to those free institutions, of which those of our 
country are the first and most perfect model. Some coun- 
tries, like Switzerland, have caught up with and passed us 
in the race toward the goal of pure democracy; and others, 
like France and England, and in some features, such as her 
municipal government, even the German Empire, are as 
much more modern as we are now than we were more 
modern than they a hundred years ago. 

Yet in this universal uplift of peoples and nations toward 
the government of the people, the Senate of the United 
States remains the only sanctuary of free speech on earth. 
That is the most striking and glorious fact in the whole 
framework of our government —yes, and of all government; 
and I repeat it because it is so great, so tremendous. 


Much Talk Makes Wise Laws 


HE free speech of the Senate often means long debate. 
But without that extended discussion enactment of 
wise laws for the American people would be impossible. 
The country is so big—so vast; our people are so numerous; 
their interests are so varied, interwoven, interdependent, 
that a law which when enacted must cover a continent, and 
apply to almost ninety millions of people, and affect all of 
their interlaced industries, must be modified, balanced, 
adjusted with nicety, or it will work more evil than good. 
So, from every part of the country Senators ought to 
advise the Senate and the Nation as to what is best for the 
Republic with respect to that law from that Senator’s point 
of view; and for his opinion he should contend with vigor 
and enrich his debates with industrious research. He 
should speak, not for the separate welfare of the state or 
section from which he comes, but for the welfare of the whole 
American people as their welfare appears to him; for a 
Senator is not a Senator of a state: he is a Senator of the 
United States froma state. Heis the representative whom 
the people of a state send to the councils of the Nation to 
give the best wisdom of the people of that state in devising 
laws, not for that state alone but for the whole Republic. 

By the time even a small number of Senators has dis- 
charged this high duty of elaborate, careful and thoughtful 
counsel in the form of debate much time has been consumed 
—apparently. But this is only apparently. As a matter 
of fact, very little time has been taken. For example, in 
the last eight years Congress has been in session on the 
average about four months a year. This is not much more 
time than is consumed by the legislature of a state. Yet 
during this historic period more new, far-reaching and 
destiny-freighted questions have been discussed and deter- 
mined than in any period of American history save only 
during the epochs that saw the formation of the Constitu- 
tion and the Civil War. 

A debate in the Senate rarely occupies more than two 
months. Only once in American history, even including 
the most determined filibusters, has a Senatorial debate 
lasted longer than three months. And these periods were 
not exclusively devoted to one subject. One subject was 
principally considered, but not exclusively. When Sen- 
ators are not speaking upon the principal question before 
the Senate, known as ‘‘the unfinished business,’’ the Senate 
is swiftly transacting any other business that may be on 
the calendar. 

But take three months as the limit of debate. Is that too 
long a time to examine and discuss a question which, 
once determined, can never be entirely changed afterward ? 
Is it too long, for example, in a great world-policy like 
expansion, which commits the Nation to lines of action 
extending far beyond the horizon of any man’s sight ? 


has more railroads than all other nations combined, on the 
one hand; and, on the other hand, affects the business of 
every shipper in the greatest and most active of commercial 
peoples, and indirectly affects the prices of products thus 
shipped to every one of our ninety millions who consume 
more than twice as much, man for man, as the people of any 
other country on the globe? 

Are three months too long time to think out and formu- 
late into some law that will work and work well any general 
revision of our currency system which touches the daily 
livelihood of every human being beneath the flag? Are 
three months too long a time to give to careful examination 
of tariff schedules in any attempted revision, considering 
that every industry in the United States and the occupation 
of every man, woman and child is adjusted to existing 
tariffs and must be readjusted to the new tariff so that it 
will do good instead of harm? 

Yet popular impatience with the Senate began and has 
continued because of that deliberation. ‘‘Why don’t you 
take up the reform of our currency and put it through? A 
number of business men would not take a week about it,” 
said an active and intelligent business man. No doubt he 
could have settled the question in that time—from his point 
of view and that of his locality; but not from ninety points 
of view scattered over a continent representing people who 
before another decade will nwmber a hundred million. 


When it Looks Easy 


““N7OU should have a more clearly defined policy of con- 
ducting the war,”’ said one of the typically impatient 
to President Lincoln. 

“Yes, I think so, too,” said that philosopher-statesman. 
“‘Let me have your views.” 

And the fervid adviser elaborated his ideas for an hour. 

‘“They look feasible enough, and I think I may say that 
I am convinced,” said Lincoln. ‘‘ Will you not go to the 
hotel and draft for me a working plan along the lines you 
have described ?”’ 

With great glee this man, who represented a large com- 
mittee that had visited Washington, left the White House 
and told the other members that Lincoln had agreed to all 
he had advised and that he would immediately put it into 
effect; and with burning enthusiasm he went to his room 
and to his work. But the great weary war-President never 
saw this counselor of a _ sure-and-certain-and-speedy 
policy again. When it came to putting ideas into a form 
that meant something and that would accomplish some- 
thing the enthusiast found his task too great. And yet that 
is precisely the task that confronts every statesman who 
is fit to serve the people—statesmen, mind you, not 
demagogue or tricky politician. 

Length of service and freedom of debate make the Senate 
the great deliberative body; and both of these make the 
Senate representative of the permanent thought and settled 
JupDGMENT of the people. So, in the very constitution 
of each of the houses, the House is the originating body and 
the Senate the amending body. It is a curious and thor- 
oughly illustrative fact that most ideas which originate in 
the Senate have grown out of the examination of and been 
suggested by measures the House has passed; curious and 
illustrative, also, of the House that few of its bills upon 
important subjects are enacted into law without great 
modification at the hands of the Senate. Usually these 
Senate modifications are helpful. Usually the original 
house is too hurried to make its bills thoroughly safe or 
perfectly workable. 

On the other hand, not only is the Senate deliberate; it 
might also be said to be too slow. That is not only because 
of the length of time of the service of Senators, which gives 
them a portly leisure; not only because they are inclined 
to wait to see whether a popular demand is only a whim, 
growing out of passion, or of a fixed and increasing desire, 
growing out of necessity. The Senate is inclined to be slow 
because, fortunately, the larger number of its most influ- 
ential members are men of considerable age. With a few 
exceptions, the chairmen of all important committees, 
which may be said almost to control legislation in the ; 
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Are three months too long to deliberate upon the question 
of the Government control of railway-rates, which directly 
affects the entire transportation system of a nation that 


Senate, are men of very ripe years. 4 
Luckily age never puts on more sail. 


It is not ina 


hurry. Although it does not object to and even likes 
laborious routine, it frowns upon novel effort. 
(Concluded on Page 2h) 


It is 
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IN PURSUIT OF PRISCIL 


‘Impatience, Indeed! He Bit Me!” 


I 

T ISN’T so sudden as you think,” I said. 

| considering it for weeks.” 
“As if I didn’t know that,”’ she replied. 

“Your surprise was admirably feigned,” I complimented 
icily. 

“Don’t be a goose, Billy! I’m dying to know what 
finally decided you to propose.” 

“Ts it psychology?” I asked suspiciously. 

“Just plain curiosity,’ she declared. 

“Well, then, I’m simply crazy about you, Priscilla.”’ 

“But you've been that for years!” 

“And there was Carey Hamilton,” I admitted weakly. 

“That's better,’ she said. ‘‘What about Carey?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” 

“You mean, of course, that Carey has been rather 
devoted lately.” 

“Not rather, Priscilla—markedly, confoundedly, er— 
devilishly devoted:”’ 

‘*What of it?”’ she asked innocently. 

“Look here, Priscilla,’’ I protested, ‘‘that doesn’t go 
down with me; we’ve known each other ever since we were 
kids. I remember how you used-to catch flies and pull 
their legs off. What a horrid little girl you were! And 
now it’s me that’s the fly, and it’s my wings and legs that 
you're despoiling.” 

“You’re a beast, Billy! 
I that’s the fly.”’ 

“You haven't changed a bit,”’ I sighed. 

“‘T wish I could say as much for you,” said Priscilla. 
“Honestly, Billy, you were a nice child, and so generous. 
Yes, you were generous then,’’ she admitted. 

““Why then?” Idemanded. ‘‘Am I not generous now?” 

She was silent. I repeated the question. 

“We'll compromise,”’ she said sweetly, ‘‘and say you are 
generous now and then.” 

“Do you know how much American Beauties cost a 
dozen?” I asked pointedly, with my eyes fixed on a rose jar 
near the window. 

“Anybody can be generous with money,”’ said Priscilla. 

“Now and then,’ I retorted. 

“Carey Hamilton has been most considerate.” 

“T never liked him.” 

“Why?” asked Priscilla. 

“T refuse to answer.” 

“You choose to insinuate,’”’ she sneered. 

“T choose to do nothing of the sort, Priscilla Crook- 
shanks!” 

“I wish you wouldn’t call me Priscilla Crookshanks, 
- Billy; I don’t like it.” 

“Tdon’tblameyou. Ithasadeformed sound, hasn’tit?”’ 

“What has?” 

“Crookshanks, of course. 
Priscilla?” 

“Don’t Be tiresome, Billy.’ 

“T won't, if you’ll marry me.” 


“T’ve been 


Besides, you should say it’s 


Why don’t you change it, 


A Chronicle of the Man Willing and the 


Woman Willful 


By Edward Salisbury Field 


“Tf I thought you wouldn’t, I’d be almost tempted to 
do it.” 

““Would you, really?” 

“Almost. Do you know, Billy, I’ve often thought you 
had the making of a man in you?” 

“That observation does you great credit,’ I said. 
’ Thanks awfully.”’ 

“What you really need,” she continued, ‘‘is a wife.” 

“The very point I’ve been trying to make.” 

“But you ought to do something with your life.”’ 

“Work?” 

“Good gracious, no! What made you think of that?” 

“All the stories you read nowadays are built on that 
plan. Dear Young Thing falls in love with Rich Young 
Ass. Won’t marry Rich Young Ass because he hasn’t 
an Aim in Life. Dear Young Thing demands that Rich 
Young Ass prove his love by doing Something Worth 
While. So Rich Young Ass goes down to his father’s 
soap-factory in his ten-thousand-dollar automobile, dis- 
charges the office-boy —whose widowed mother and thir- 
teen sisters are depending on his three dollars a week for 
food and clothing—and sweeps out the factory himself. 
Dear Young Thing is tickled to death. Rich Young 
Ass shows her an Honest Toil blister on his left hand, 
and the next day the engagement is announced. Fierce, 
snub 1Gitae 

“Yes,’’ admitted Priscilla, ‘‘it’s what Lord Grimwood 
used to call ‘bally rot.’ Since he married Sally they’ve 
been crazy to have me visit them, but Dad won’t let me go 
to England with only a maid, and I simply refuse to have 
Aunt Esther tagging along.” 

“Old Grimmy was all right,’”’ I said; ‘‘I liked him heaps. 
What’s the matter with us getting married, and going to 
England on our wedding trip?” 

“That’s just what I was going to propose,”’ said Priscilla. 


vii 
es ID you ever do something, and then regret it ten 
minutes afterward?” Priscilla asked, as I sauntered 
into her drawing-room next afternoon. 
“‘Perhaps,”’ I answered guardedly. 
“At any rate, I haven’t a ring to return,”’ she added 


triumphantly. 

““That’s soon remedied,”’ I said, fishing into my waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” cried Priscilla. ‘‘When did you 
get it?” 


“T was at liffany’s this morning before the doors were 
open. I’m glad you like it.” 

“‘T do like it,”’ she replied; ‘‘and I’ll tell everybody that 
Dad gave it to me for a birthday present.” 

“But your birthday isn’t till next month! 
I gave it to you.” 

‘“Would you have me go around saying: ‘See the ring 
Billy Cartwright gave me’?”’ 

‘“Why not? We’re engaged.” 

“‘T haven’t really decided yet whether I’ll be engaged 
or not. But I'll always keep the ring, Billy.” 

‘“No reason why you shouldn’t.”’ 

“‘T’m so glad you’re sensible about it; some men would 
expect me to return it.” 

“Much good it would dothem. But honestly, Priscilla, 
I think you’re treating me like a dog.” 

“T adore dogs. Still, perhaps I haven’t been very nice 
about the ring. There! Do you feel better?” 

“Give me another, and I'll produce a dog-collar of 
pearls,’’ I promised rashly. 

“T might contract the habit,” said Priscilla ; “‘and kissing 
has gone out; it’s considered dowdy nowadays.”’ 

““Yours are not dowdy,’ I said; “‘they’re 
think of the right word.” 

“Heavenly?” 

“Exactly. Thank you.” 

“Don’t thank me; it’s Carey Hamilton you’re indebted 
Oem 

““You didn’t kiss Carey!” 

“Of course not; I kissed his Boston terrier. It’s the 
sweetest thing! Will you buy me one when we’re married, 
Billy?” 

“T’ll buy you a hundred if you like. That reminds me: 
I suppose I ought to speak to your father.” 

“TI don’t see why.” 

“‘Tsn’t it customary ?”’ 


And besides, 


T can’t 


ees 


“Mere Affection,” I Said. ‘A Love Nip” 


“‘Oh, yes, everybody speaks to Dad; he’s very demo- 
cratic, you know.” 

‘‘But really, Priscilla, I should speak to your father—it’s 
only right.” 

‘Well, you can’t now, because Carey Hamilton is speak- 
ing to him,”’ said Priscilla. 

“What?” I cried. ‘‘This is outrageous, Priscilla!”’ 

“‘T don’t see why. If Peterson, the gardener, asked me 
if he might speak to Dad, I’d tell him ‘ Yes.’” 

“But Peterson isn’t in love with you.” 

“Oh, isn’t he, though! But you needn’t envy Carey his 
reception, for Dad is preparing a paper for his Medical 
Society.” 

‘He might say ‘ Yes’ just to get rid of him,’”’ ] ventured. 

‘So he might,” said Priscilla; ‘‘I never thought of that. 
He likes Carey, too. Of course, if he says ‘Yes,’ that 
settles it, Billy.” 

“Tt does nothing of the sort. You’re engaged to me. 
What a little devil you are, Priscilla!”’ 

“Now, that’s a compliment I can appreciate. I’d much 
rather you’d call me that than Dear or Ducky. Promise 
me you'll never call me Ducky.” 

“Ducky, Ducky,”’ I repeated. 
Priscilla; I wonder I never thought of it before. 

“Burning alive is too good for you, Billy.” 

“So you’re going to marry me instead? That’s ven- 
geance with a vengeance.” 

“You'll think so if I ever do,’ warned Priscilla. 
“Carey’s been gone an unconscionably long time; I won- 
der what has kept him.” 

“Dad, probably. No doubt he has cornered Carey, 
and is reading his paper to him.”’ 

“Tf he has I’m sure Carey will be very sympathetic. 
Poor, dear Dad! he does love a sympathetic listener.”’ 

“T never saw a man who didn’t—or woman either, foi 
that matter.” 

“‘T hate a cynic,” said Priscilla. 
run now, Billy.” 

“T’m not going till Carey Hamilton shows up,’ I said. 

“Please go, Billy.” 

No; Ducky) 7 

‘Perhaps you will if I tell you something.” 

‘Perhaps. But if you are preparing to tell me that 
Carey Hamilton isn’t in the house, you needn’t bother, 
for I’ve known it all along.” 


“Why, it just suits you, 


” 


“‘Tt’s time for you to 


Wt 
« OUR father is a brick, Priscilla,’’ I said, as soon as 
James was out of earshot. 

““What welcome news!”’ said Priscilla. ‘‘I suppose you 
came to see me this afternoon on purpose to tell me.”’ 

“Partly that; but I’ve even better news than that: 
your father thinks I’ll do for a son-in-law. I waylaid him 
last night at the club, and he literally fell on my neck when 
I told him. If it had been anybody else I should have 
thought he looked relieved.” 

‘“How perfectly horrid of you, Billy!” 


“Not a bit. Why shouldn’t he look relieved?” 

““Why should he?”’ 

“You might have wanted to marry some one he didn’t 
approve of.”’ 

‘But. he likes Carey Hamilton,” said Priscilla. 
for you, he was nice to you for my sake.” 

“Did you ask him to be?” 

“T never ask Dad to do anything; I just tell him to do it. 
He’s a regular lamb.” 

‘‘T’m not,’ I warned. 

“Of course not,” she agreed; ‘‘they don’t christen 
lambs, Billy. But I haven’t thanked you for that darling 
puppy you sent me. What shall I call him?” 

“You might call him Tatters,’’ I said; “‘for, if he’s 
affectionate, he’ll tear your clothes to shreds, and, if he 
isn’t, he’ll tear them anyway.” 

“That’s encouraging,” said Priscilla. ‘I can’t say I 
like the name of Tatters, though. Besides, I’ve already 
named him Hammy.”’ 

‘‘What an unpleasant name!” I said. 
him Piggie and be done with it?” 

“T don’t think that’s fair to Mr. Hamilton,” pouted 
Priscilla. 

“‘Just Heaven!” I exclaimed. 

I gave her after Carey Hamilton!” 
“Don’t be silly,’’ said Priscilla; ‘“‘I only did it to tease 
him.” 

“You didn’t stop to consider that it might tease me, too. 
You oughtn’t to call a well-bred, self-respecting dog 
Hammy; it’s too degrading.” 

‘Carey is the great-great-grandson of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of the finest names in American history.” 

“And your dog is sired by Saturn, king of the Dog Star 
Kennels, and one of the finest-bred dogs in the world.” 

“Good gracious! Is he? How interesting! Hammy 
isn’t a beautiful name, I’ll admit; besides, there’s that old 
proverb about giving a dog a bad name. I think I’ll call 
him after one of Chevalier’s songs. I adore Chevalier.” 

“Which one will you name him after?”’ 

“The Little Nipper. It sounds something like Little 
Dipper, and that’s more in keeping with Saturn and the 
Dog Star Kennels. I know I'll just love Nipper, Billy.” 

“I’m sure you will. The lucky brute! Can’t we have 
him in here, and christen him properly?” 

“Of course we can. If you’ll ring, I’ll have James fetch 
him from the kitchen.” 

“You ought to keep him in the stable. The cook will 
feed him too much, and the other servants will spoil him.” 

“T’d rather have him spoiled than kicked to death by 
a horse.”’ 

“Nonsense! Horses understand dogs.” 

“So do cooks. Fed dogs are fond dogs, Billy. Here he 
is now! Did he bite you, James? Only nipped you?” 

“There, you see,’ I said; ‘‘he’s trying out his new name 
before he knew he had one. Come here, Nipper, old boy!”’ 

“‘That’s not the way to talk to dogs,” said Priscilla, 
planting Nipper in her lap. ‘Lie still, little Nipper-ipper ; 
we're going to christen you.” 

“What with?” I asked. 

“Tea, I suppose,’ answered Priscilla; ‘‘it’s the handiest. 
Stop him, Billy; he’s chewing my lace!”’ 

“It shows he’s hungry.” 

“T wonder if he really ought to have something to eat. 
Hold still, Nipper, while I christen you.” 

“Be careful,” I urged. ‘‘You’ll upset that cup of tea.”’ 

“‘Who’s doing this?” said Priscilla. ‘‘The dear! He 
is so impatient to be christened I can hardly hold him. 
Nipper, you little brute Ouch!” 

“Just his impatience, Priscilla.”’ 

“Impatience, indeed! He bit me!” 

“Mere affection,” I said. ‘‘A love nip.” 

“Nothing of the sort. He’s a vicious dog, that’s what 
he is, and he isn’t well bred, either—he’s frightfully rude. 
Billy, the spikes on his collar are all tangled up in my lace. 
If you don’t make him get down I’ll scream.” 

“All right. Come to your Uncle Billy, Nipper.” 

“There!” said Priscilla, ‘‘I hope you're satisfied. Most 
likely I'll have hydrophobia from the bite on my wrist, and 
my gown is a perfect wreck.” 

“T told you Tatters was a good name for him,” I said. 

“Billy Cartwright, you’re a beast! Leave the house at 
once!”’ . 

“Or you might re-christen him Rags. 
really noble dog named Rags.” 

“And you say you love me!” 

“T said I loved you. At the present moment, love is 
too mild a word—I adore you.” 

“And I hate you! Now go, please, before I set Nipper 
on you. No, I don’t mean that.” 

““T’m sure you don’t.” 

“Tt was only the Nipper part that I didn’t mean. 
go, please, or I’ll set Hammy on you.” 


“As 


‘“Why not call 


““She’s named the dog 


I once knew a 


Now 


IV 
a fe SO glad to see you,’”’ beamed Priscilla, as if that 
pleasure had been denied her for a month, instead of 
twenty-four hours. ‘‘I was just telling Mr. Hamilton that 
you had deserted me lately.” 


THE 


“And a Sunburst of White-on His Forehead” 


“‘T’ve been frightfully busy,” I explained, accepting my 
cue like a little man. ‘‘How are you, Carey?” 

“‘Howdy-do?”’ said Carey, not any too enthusiastically. 
“T thought I left you at the club.” 

“So you did,” I replied pleasantly. 

“T didn’t know you were coming, so I telephoned him,”’ 
fibbed Priscilla. ‘‘ You see, I’m in trouble, and Dad’s so 
busy that I hate to bother him.” 

“Dear me!” said Carey sympathetically. ‘‘You in 
trouble? How very sad—extraordinarily sad, don’t you 
know? Pray command me, Miss Crookshanks. Beauty 
in distress has a friend in me always—always, Miss Crook- 
shanks. Bear that in mind—always.”’ 

“T don’t know about the beauty part,” said Priscilla, 
“but I can answer for the distress; I’ve lost a dog—a 
valuable dog.”’ 

““When?”’ I demanded sharply. 

“This morning,’’ answered Priscilla. ‘‘I told Annie to 
take him for an airing in the Park, and somehow he got 
away from her.” 

“Too bad! <A horrid shame!” said Carey. 

‘“Yes, indeed!”’ I agreed. ‘‘Do you know, Carey, she 
had named the dog after you?” 

“Why, Billy Cartwright, I hadn’t any such thing!” 

“‘T was sure you wrote me you'd named him Hamilton,” 
Isaid. ‘‘Of course I jumped at the conclusion that Carey 
gave him to you. You did, didn’t you, Carey?” 

“‘T wasn’t aware that Miss Crookshanks wanted a dog,” 
said Carey, ‘‘or I should. have given her one long ago.” 

“‘T tried to once,’ I confessed. ‘‘J asked her if she would 
accept a puppy, and her answer was: ‘This is so sudden.’ 
Discouraging, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Ha, ha!”’ laughed Carey. ‘‘She thought you meant 
yourself. Ha, ha! Rather neat, old man!” 

““Uncommonly neat,’ I assented. ‘‘Of course we’ll try 
and find your dog for you, Priscilla.” 

“‘Of course we will,” said Carey. 
was it, and what was its name?” 

“It was a Boston terrier,’’ answered Priscilla; ‘‘some- 
thing like yours, Carey, only better bred.” 

‘‘Oh, I say!” protested Carey. ‘‘Mine is one of the 
best-bred dogs in America; he took a blue ribbon at the 
last Dog Show.”’ 

“And its name was Nipper,” continued Priscilla, with a 
side glance at me. 

“Nipper?” I repeated. ‘‘What a charming name!” 

“Sounds as if it would bite,’ said Carey. 

“Oh, no!”’ said Priscilla. ‘‘It was the most affectionate 
dog I ever saw.” 

““How’s your arm?’ I asked wickedly. 

“Did he bite your arm?’’ demanded Carey. ‘‘The 
vicious brute! Mark my words: you’re well rid of him.” 

“How unkind of you, Mr. Hamilton. It was just a love 
nip. Besides, it helps to remind me of my dear lost dog. 
You'll both help me find him, won’t you?” 

“‘T would go to the ends of the earth for you,” said Carey 
majestically. 

“T’ll turn New York upside down if it’s necessary,” I 
proclaimed. 

““You’re both as sweet as you can be,”’ said Priscilla, 
“and if you'll only find Nipper for me I’ll love you to my 
dying day.” 


“What kind of dog 
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“‘T shall work as man never worked before for reward,” 
Carey declared. : 

“T’ll find the pup,” I stated briefly. ‘‘ But, first, you 
must give us a proper description of him, Priscilla.” 

“Yes, that’s right,’ said Carey, taking a pencil and 
notebook from his pocket. 

“How much did Nipper weigh?” I asked. 

“About fifty pounds,” said Priscilla; ‘‘at least, I think 
he did.” 3 

“Did he wear a collar?” 

“Yes,’’ answered Priscilla. 
the collar on your dog, Carey.” 

‘What were his markings?” 

“He had four white feet.” 

“Don’t you mean white forefeet?”’ I asked, determined 
to be fair, and give Carey his chance. 

“Yes, that’s it—white forefeet, and a sunburst of white 
on his forehead about the size of a dollar. The rest of him 
was regular Boston terrier color.” 

‘Was your name on the collar?’’ Carey inquired. 

“Unfortunately, it wasn’t, nor Nipper’s name, either. 
Of course you'll advertise.” 

‘Well, rather!”’ I said. 

“In the Herald,’’ said Carey. 

“Tn all the morning papers,’”’ I announced. 

“Tn the Telegram,”’ said Carey. 

“Tn all the evening papers,” I declared. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” cooed Priscilla. 
know what I should have done without you.” 

“The dog isn’t found yet,” I warned. 

“‘Tt’s as good as found,” boasted Carey. 

“T’m sure you'll find it, Mr. Hamilton,” said Priscilla. 
“T hate to speed the parting guest, but you two men really 
ought to think about going. There’s plenty of work ahead 
of you, what with advertising and hunting for poor dear 
Nipper. You'll report progress to me now and then, 
won’t you, Mr. Hamilton? If you’re too busy to come to 
the house, Billy, you can either write ortelephone. Now 
toddle along, my gentle knights; here’s a chance to gird 
on your armor and rescue a puppy in distress. Be good 
to Nipper when you find him, Mr. Hamilton. Don’t run 
into any windmills, Billy. Good-by.” 


“Tt had spikes on it—like 


“T don’t 


Vv 
“NTOU have the beginnings of a first-class dog show out- 
side,’ I said, pointing to the street. 
“Thanks to you,” said Priscilla grimly, “‘or to your 
advertisement, rather. The doorbell has been ringing ever 
since seven o’clock this morning; forty dogs have been 
shown to James—and they’re still coming!” 
“No doubt of it,” I said. ‘‘I passed nine or ten on the 
avenue, all headed this way. But you’re wrong in holding 
meresponsible; if you’llremember, my advertisement read: 
‘ Address all communications to Box 62, University Club.’” 
“Then it was Carey Hamilton who so thoughtfully 
supplied the public with my house number.” 
“Tt must have been,” I said. ‘‘I saw his notice in this 
morning’s Herald. But you really oughtn’t to blame him, 
you know; he wouldn’t recognize Nipper if he were to see 
him on the street, and James would.” 
‘Just the same, it’s very tiresome to have one’s fron 
steps turned into a dog-kennel,”’ said Priscilla. 
wasn’t enough to have lost poor dear Nipper! 
me what you’ve done about finding him, Billy.” 
“Well, I’ve set my man, Jenkins, on the trail, and I’v 
done some tall thinking since I saw you. No Nipper yet, 
but I still hope.” 
“T’m sure Carey Hamilton has done more than that.” 
“He has; he has hired a detective.” 


“Not really! A detective! Goodness, Billy, it’s jus 
like a story!” 

“A detective-story.” 

“‘Nonsense! It seems to me, Billy, you might be bett 


employed than loafing here. Why don’t you do as Care 
is doing, and put more heart into looking for Nipper? I 
would be more graceful on your part. Besides, I love 
man of action.” 

“T love action, too.” 

“Tn others.” 

“‘Eixactly, Priscilla—though I can’t see where the actio 
comes in in Carey’s case; it seems to me the detective i 
the busy man there.”’ 

“But of course Carey talks things over with him, an 
they plan, and scheme, and find clews and things.” 

“Everything but dogs,” I agreed. 

“That’s hateful of you, Billy, when you know how I’ 
suffering about Nipper. I do miss him so! He was suc 
a companion.” 

“Let me see, you had owned him a whole day and a ha 
when you lost him, hadn’t you?” 

“That’s all, but I think you’re horrid to throw it in m 
face.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t altogether decent of me.” 

“Tt was shameful! And I must say, from your presen 
treatment of me, that I’m grateful, extremely grateful 
that I’m not engaged to you, Billy.” . 

“Oh, but you are!” 

“Prove it.” 


“T’ve proved it!” I announced triumphantly. 

“‘A kiss proves nothing,”’ said Priscilla—‘‘that’s one of 
the nicest things about them.” 

“And nothing proves a kiss,’’ I said, ‘‘another point in 
their favor.” 

““We’re a couple of sentimental geese, Billy, sitting here 
and talking of kisses.’’ 

“Mere words,’”’ I said. ‘“‘I like a man of action.” 

“You're so clumsy! And now you're tangled in my 
lace, just as poor Nipper was day before yesterday. I 
wish you wouldn’t remind me of him, Billy—it’s unkind. 
But do you honestly feel cut up about Nipper, Billy?” 

“How can you doubt it?” 

“Well, if you'll be good, and go now, you may come 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T’ll be good as gold. Do you know, Priscilla, I have a 
presentiment that I’ll find Nipper,before I see you again ?”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind—though I only wish you 
would, Billy. My poor, lost lamb!” 

“Poor, lost lamb,’’ Irepeated. ‘‘It’s like the Scriptures, 
isn’t it? But if your lamb is lost, it’s the only one in town 
that is; the other ninety-and-nine are safe on the sidewalk 
in front of the house. Hear ’em howl—dear little things!” 

“Billy Cartwright, you grow more unbearable each 
day! Now go, before I lose all love 
for you.” 

“All right, my dear, Pllgo. But I’d 
like to step into Dad’s study and tele- 
phone before I leave. May I?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Cartwright.” 

“And Priscilla, love——”’ 

‘“What is it, Billy?” 

“T'll let myself out by the side door 
—the side door, understand.” 


VI 
“(\H, BILLY, Nipper is lost!’’ wailed 
Priscilla, meeting me at the 
drawing-room door with a tragic face. 

“Has been for three days,’ I cor- 
rected. 

“No, he hasn’t,”’ she faltered. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, you see, I thought—that is, it 
seemed ” she stammered. 

“You thought it seemed,’’ I encour- 
aged. ‘‘Go on.” 

“The fact is, Billy, Nipper wasn’t 
lost at all.” 

“The deuce he wasn’t!”’ 

“No, he was safe in the kitchen all 
the time. It was lots of fun while it 
lasted, but now he’s really lost, and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“There’s Carey’s detective,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Don’t be cruel, Billy!” 

“Tt’s you that’s cruel: pitting me 
against Carey Hamilton in a wild-goose 
chase. I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you, Priscilla.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ said Priscilla. ‘I only 
aroused your sympathies—what few you 
have. And, if you want the truth, I 
believe you’ve known Nipper wasn’t 
lost, all along.” 

“*Perhaps I have.” 

“‘T’m sure you have.” 

“When did you miss him?” I asked. 

“Last night after dinner. I went 
down to the kitchen to see him, and he 
was gone.” _ 

“Did you take Carey Hamilton with 
you?” 

“Of course not, silly!’’ 

“Perhaps you told him you were 
going to telephone,” I suggested. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

“T telephoned from Dad’s study yesterday afternoon, 
if you'll remember,”’ I said. 

“Billy Cartwright!” 

“Yes,” I continued, “and, while I was telephoning, 
Nipper was asleep in the coal-scuttle in the kitchen.” 

‘And you let yourself out the side door,” said Priscilla. 

“The kitchen door,” I corrected. 

“Billy Cartwright, you’ve stolen my dog! 
him at once—at once, do you hear?” 

“There, there! Don’t make a scene, Priscilla. Your 
dog is lost—has been for three days. Ifyou don’t believe 


Go fetch 


_ me, ask Carey Hamilton.” 


inh 


““You’re a monster, a human monster!” 

“Why not ‘inhuman’? It sounds better.” 

“ And it’s more true: you’re an inhuman monster, Billy, 
and if you don’t send for my Nipper at once PH—T'Ml— 


_ break our engagement!”’ 


“You've done that already. Carey Hamilton told me 


_ so yesterday at the club.” 


“‘He didn’t! He couldn’t have!” 


“Couldn’t he, though? He announced his engagement 
to you, at lunch, and accepted my congratulations most 
complacently.” 

“How dared he!” 

“Just what I asked myself. 
riddle.” 

“Tt’s too funny for words. 
accepted him. Poor Carey!”’ 

“Poor Billy!”’ I said. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Priscilla. 
to anybody, Billy. 
stupid?” 

“He must have had some reason for thinking it,” I said. 

“He hadn't, Billy—not a jot.” 

“You might tell me what happened, you know.” 

“Nothing happened. He didn’t even try to kiss me.” 

“How ungallant!”’ 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” 

“T’m still at sea as regards particulars,” I suggested. 

“Tt was nothing —nothing at all,’’ said Priscilla. ‘‘Carey 
asked me if I liked rings, and I said I adored them. Then 
he asked what kind I liked best, and I said diamonds, of 
course.”’ 

“T gave you a ruby, Priscilla.” 


Maybe you can solve the 


So he really believes I’ve 


“‘T’m not engaged 
Who could believe a man could be so 


“Pll Tell Everybody that Dad Gave it to Me for a Birthday Present” 


*“That’s why I said diamonds, Billy. I don’t want two 
rubies.”’ 

GO, Ok, 

“That’s all—only he asked if he might bring somerings 
to show me next time he called, and I told him I’d love to 
see them.” 

‘“What a subtile way of proposing!”’ 

“Carey is awfully subtile—and so handsome.” 

“And now he thinks he’s engaged to you! How amus- 
ing! How frightfully, fiendishly amusing!” 

“I’m sure I’m glad you think so.” 

““Oh, yes; I never was so amused in my life!” 

“T’m not: I’m bored to death, and I want Nipper, Billy. 
If you don’t send for him this minute I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live.” 

“Don’t be hysterical, Priscilla. 
I give you my word he will.” 

oe When? ” 

“To-morrow, perhaps. 
I understand.” 


Nipper will be found— 


Carey’s detective is very clever, 
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‘““Carey’s detective, indeed! What has he to do with 
itt 

“Carey has offered him two hundred dollars to find 
Nipper, and he’s a poor man.” 

“‘And a poor detective, no doubt.” 

“Quite so. He’s a poor detective, and he’s working 
for that two hundred dollars.” 

“‘T’m sure I hope he gets it.” 

“‘T’ve a presentiment that he will. Yes, Priscilla, I 
have a presentiment that Carey’s detective is going to 
find Nipper.” 


Vil : 
“AH, THE prodigal has returned,’ I said, as I beheld 
Nipper lying on a sofa-cushion under the tea-table 
next afternoon. 

“The prodigal has been returned,’ corrected Priscilla. 

‘Has been returned, Cartwright,” said Carey Hamilton, 
nodding importantly. 

“Thanks to Mr. Hamilton,” said Priscilla. 

““You’re a lucky man, Carey,” I declared. 
you do it?” 

“Perseverance,” said Carey. ‘‘If one only perseveres 
one generally gets what one wants in this world, I find.” 

““That’s good news for me,” I said. 
“‘T hope it’s true.” 

‘‘T think I’ve proved the assertion by 
producing Nipper,” Carey replied. 

‘Indeed you have,” declared Priscilla. 
“Mr. Hamilton was on the point of 
relating his adventures when you came 
in, Billy.” 

‘“‘l’m dying to hear them,” I said. 

“So am IJ,” said Priscilla. ‘‘ Please go 
on, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“You'll admit it wasn’t a very prom- 
ising case,’”’ Carey began. ‘‘To find a 
dog you’d never seen, in a city the size 
of New York, might well have daunted 
a less determined man.” 

‘°Twould have puzzled a Sherlock 
Holmes,” I said. ‘‘I understand that 
part perfectly, old man; I was working 
on the case myself, you know.” 

“You are most kind,” said Carey. 
“But to return to my story: the first 
step toward finding Nipper was, obvi- 
ously, to employ a competent detective. 
With that idea in view, I consulted my 
lawyer, who recommended, on my relat- 
ing the circumstances and object of my 
quest, a certain Mr. Sparrow, with whom 
I immediately communicated by tele- 
phone. Need I add that Sparrow 
proved to be a faithful and capable 
fellow? Hardly. Nipper’s presence 
demonstrates that. Therefore, in jus- 
tice to all concerned, your gratitude foi 
Nipper’s return, Miss Crookshanks, 
should not be invested in myself alone : 
my lawyer who recommended Sparrow, 
and Sparrow himself, are equally 
worthy of your consideration.” 

“‘T hope you'll thank them for me,” 
replied Priscilla. 

“Clever chap, that Sparrow,”’ I said. 
“But you haven’t told us yet where 
Nipper was found.” 

‘‘That’s the wonderful part of it,” 
Carey declared. ‘‘In some way, 
Sparrow informed himself of Nipper’s 
birthplace.” 

“The Dog Star Kennels,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Exactly. And with his knowledge 
of dogs, which I’m sure does him the 
greatest credit, Sparrow conceived the 
idea that Nipper possessed the—er 
—homing instinct.” 

“Nipper, my pigeon!”’ cooed Priscilla. 

“Your bird-dog in disguise,’’ I chuckled. 

‘And Sparrow was right,” Carey concluded trium- 
phantly. 

“‘Tt’s as good asa play,” said Priscilla, ‘‘and it has ended 
happily, too. I hardly need assure you of my undying 
gratitude, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Your undying affection,’ I corrected. 
what she promised, wasn’t it, Carey?” 

“Tt was affection, I’m sure,’’ Carey answered. 

‘Believe me, it’s yours, Mr. Hamilton,” said Priscilla. 
‘‘And I’d love to reward you by asking you to stay to 
dinner—only I’m dining out.” 

‘“Only she’s dining out,” I repeated. 

“But I know you'll take the will for the deed, Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

“T’m sure he will,” I said. 

“Of course I will,’’ he declared. 

“Tf I were dining at home I wouldn’t invite you, Billy.”’ 


“How did 


“That was 


“We're both dining at the Plantagenet Browns,” I 
explained. 

“So we are,”’ said Priscilla. 

“‘T am, too,” said Carey. 

““Yes, you’re to take in Miss Morton,’’ I agreed. ‘‘Too 
bad, old man, but you’ll be seated miles away from us.”’ 

“From us? Who’s us?’’ demanded Priscilla. 

“From Miss Crookshanks and Mr. William Patterson 
Cartwright,” I replied. 


Vil 
- OW did you manage it, Billy?’’ asked Priscilla, as we 
sank into our chairs before Mrs. Plantagenet Brown’s 

festive board that evening. 

“Mrs. Planty is a dear,” I explained. 

“‘T hope you didn’t tell her we were engaged, Billy.” 

“Perhaps I didn’t,” I returned. 

“Because we’re not, you know,” she continued. 

“That’s a beautiful ruby you’re wearing, Miss Crook- 
shanks.” 

‘‘Dad gave it to me on my birthday,”’ said Priscilla. 

“Which is next month. Let me see, you’ll be ie 

“Twenty-two.” 

“T thought it was twenty-four.” 

“Tt was twenty-four, Billy, but it 7s twenty-two.” 

“There’s a vast difference between is and was.”’ 

“Only two years. But that reminds me—I’ve got 
something awfully important to tell you.” 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me this afternoon?” 
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“T couldn’t very well,” said Priscilla, glancing across the 
table at Carey Hamilton, who was doing his best to be nice 
to Miss Morton. ‘‘The fact is, Billy, I received a letter this 
morning from Lord Grimwood’s sister, Lady Maud.” 

“Very interesting,’’ ladmitted, ‘“‘but hardly important.” 

“Just wait till I’m through,’’ warned Priscilla. ‘‘Lady 
Maud is on her way home from Japan, and will arrive here 
to-morrow.” 

‘“‘We must give her a good time while she’s in town,’ I 
said. 

‘‘She’s sailing the next day,’’ continued Priscilla, ‘‘and 
Sally has cabled that she and Lord Grimwood expect me 
on the same boat.” 

““Are you going?’’ J demanded grimly. 

“Of course I’m going. There, didn’t I tell you it was 
important?”’ 

““This is a nice time and place to tell me, Priscilla.” 

“Just what I thought. I hate a scene.” 

‘Perhaps your father won’t consent.” 

‘He has already consented —at least, I’ve told him I’m 
going. Dad’s only objection, all along, has been my not 
having a proper companion for the trip. That’s where 
Lady Maud steps in, you see.” 

“‘Tt’s preposterous, and it’s unkind.” 

“Tt is a little sudden. I’m sorry for you, Billy.” 

‘I’m sorry for myself. But there’s still time for us to be 
married before you go, Priscilla.” 

““Time enough! Why, man, there’s only two days.” 

“Tt only takes ten minutes.” 


July 14, 1906 


“Tt takes clothes,” said Priscilla—‘‘heaps of clothes.’ 

“T’ll buy you all you want in Paris.” 

“But I’m going to England; besides, it is not to be 
thought of. I’ll be back in the fall, though, Billy ; so cheer 


“ You'll bring back a Lord, or Earl, or something.” 
“A Duke or nothing, Billy; a Duke is none to good for 
me.” 


‘‘None of them are good enough. You're not really — 


going to leave me behind, Priscilla?” 

“‘T’m afraid I am, Billy.” 

“You don’t care.” 

“Yes, I do. I’m awfully fond of you, Billy.” 

“Does Carey Hamilton know you're going?” 

““Of course not.” 

“Well, that’s some comfort.” 

“And I’m going to leave Nipper with you, Billy; he’ll 
remind you of me.” 

“‘He’ll remind me more of Carey and his detective.” 

“You got the best of me there. How did you know 
Nipper wasn’t lost?”’ 

“‘T suspected it from the first.” 

“But how did you know?” 

**T got in ahead of you with James.” 

“Of course I told James not to breathe a word.” 

“‘T asked him where Nipper was, the afternoon he was 
officially lost—you didn’t hear me, for you were talking to 
Carey. Naturally, James told the truth.” 

(Concluded on Page 20) 


THE QUEST of the COLONIAL 


OR the lover of 
in the old, the sign 
of ancient furni- 
ture always possesses 
a potential attrac- 
tion, whether it be 
represented by the 
“Antichita”’ of a back 
street in Perugia, the ‘‘Anciens Meubles”’ 
of Tours, or the ‘‘Antiques’”’ of Fourth 
Avenue or Pine Street. 

On our own side of the water, antiques 
—of all things—are apt to run in fash- 
ions, although fashion is supposed to have 
nothing to do except with the things of 
to-day. But the real collector cares nothing for the 
passing fashion, and is therefore likely to be best 
pleased with the out-of-the-way shops where fashions 
are unknown. In Philadelphia, as in other large 
cities, these are tucked away in odd corners. 

Not that the large shops are to be arbitrarily 
avoided. One may find there precisely the genuine 
bit he has been searching for. And in Philadelphia, 
as an average, prices are likely to range lower than 
in New York. 

Philadelphia and its vicinity offer a fruitful field. 
A loan exhibition given in the Germantown quarter 
of the city, only a few years ago—it was in 1902— 
gave some indication of the prodigious numberof 
old pieces still preserved. After all, it need not be won- 
dered at. For in that section there is an imposing array 
of Colonial homes, and the entire city is a city of ancestry. 
Not only, therefore, did all the exhibits have a local 
habitation, but many were connected with historical 
names. There was profusion of old silver and pewter, of 
brass and china; there was profusion of swell-front chests, 
of pieces of inlay and marquetry, of pieces of oak and 
walnut and cherry and mahogany. Naturally, too, there 
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Fine Example of Pre-Revolutionary Settee. Cabriole Legs, 
with Shell Ornamentation. A Piece with Unusual 
Curves. In the Collection at Stenton 


By Robert and Elizabeth ShacKleton 


PHILADELPHIA, DELAWARE AND VIRGINIA 
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1— Chest-on-Chest. About 1780. 


Remarkably Beautiful Example. 
2—Highboy, About 1770. As Distinguished from Chest-on-Chest 


were fine specimens of the Windsor chair, Philadelphia 
being the city in which that style of chair was first made 
in this country, not long after King George the First 
established its vogue in England. 

One knows that the field must be broad in which there 
are such gleanings, and so the quest of old-time furniture 
hereabouts has the constant fascination of probable success. 

When the breaking up of some old family, or the death of 
its last representative, brings about the dispersion of old 
furniture, and the goods are to be sold, it is not customary, 
as it isin New York, to hold the sale at a shop, but in the old 
house itself. 

In the numberless little trips which may be made in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia the impression of the existence of 
a great quantity of old-time material, in private houses and 
in shops, is confirmed. 

At a town upon the Delaware, less than an hour by rail 
from the city, we found a curious little wistful-faced, 
droop-shouldered man; silent, rather; almost shy, indeed. 
His shop seemed to have but little in it. A few candle- 
sticks, a piece or two of mahogany, some china which, if 
one were disposed to be captious, might scoffingly be set 
down as modern reproduction. 

At first the man was torpidly indifferent; but we knew 
of him by reputation and therefore knew that there was 
more to him and to his ancient furnishings than appeared 
upon the surface. But nothing had given a hint of what 
was really to come. 

Slowly he thawed; slowly he perceived that he was 
talking with some one who appreciated and cared; and he 
led the way into a long and narrow room behind his little 


Ay) 


shop. It was full of 
treasures; and then he 
led the way upstairs, 
through his living 
rooms, and into apart- 
ments filled to over- 
flowing with ancient 
things, and in which 
old cupboards and secretary drawers hid 
quantities of glasses and genuine deep 
blue china. 

Down the street we went with him, and 
through a passageway, into a cold and 
drafty barn crowded full with antiquities. 

In one of the dark corners stood, side 
by side, a highboy and a chest-on-chest, names often 

used interchangeably, although, properly speaking, 
a chest-on-chest comes practically to the ground, 
whereas a highboy leaves sufficient space for cabriole 
legs. The highboy was one with steps on its top for 
the display of china, and in appearance was not much 
later than the date at which this article of furniture 
first appeared, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The chest-on-chest was of a later date; 
naturally enough, as, although there were a few in 
use by 1750, they did not become at all common 
before the time of the Revolution. Everything was 
as he had obtained it; nothing had been repaired, 
nothing restored. But, in spite of a glad willingness 
to show his wares to those who would appreciate, it was 
clear enough that his personal desire, apart from needful 
considerations, would be to hoard and not to sell. 

If one is to consider all of Pennsylvania as being in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, it opens a wide field. One may 
explore the south and west of Pennsylvania with deep 
pleasure in the exploration and with satisfaction in results ; 
but it is not positively needful that one should go so far; 
there is much to be had within easy distance of the city. 
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Settee Owned by John Hancock; Really a Double Chair. 
Chippendale Form. Walnut Wood. In the Col- 


lection at Worcester, Massachusetts 
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We wandered at random, one autumn 
day, through a charming inland town, 
some twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. 
Old trees shaded the old houses and 
old-fashioned flowers bloomed in the old 
gardens. 

We turned a corner, rounding a large 
and comfortable house, and saw, standing 
within a porch of generous proportions, at 
the side, a thin and fluttery elderly little 
Quakeress. She was talking with a towns- 
man, who was halting with reluctant feet, looking 
back longingly at a bundle of magazines which he 
had just set down and trying to overcome his 
cautious frugality. 

“Thee may take them or leave them, just as 
thee chooses,” said the little Quaker lady, bringing 
the incident to a close with a mild peremptoriness 
under which the man went shamefacedly away. 

It was evident that at this house, although there 
was no sign or announcement, something was being sold. 
If one thing, why not another? And it was a charming 
house, with charming possibilities. 

And so one of us stepped inside, and the Quakeress stood 
smiling a greeting from the top of the few steps. 

“Can you tell me if any one in this town has a claw- 


footed sofa, and would be willing to part with it?”’ 


“We have one here, and are willing to sell it to thee,” 
was the reply. 

She asked us in, and called her husband. 

And we saw, directly facing us, set in front of a closed 
fireplace, precisely such a sofa as we were in search of. 
In every particular it answered the requirements which 
we had in mind. It was eight feet long, inside measure- 
ment. It was done in dark leather, however, rather worn 
by years of use, instead of its original covering. It wasa 
thing of perfect lines and curves. It had claw feet, and 
above them were elaborately broad and spreading wings. 
Each arm was in a superb double curve, and the faces of 
the arms were beautifully carved in acanthus leaves, with 
the carving narrowing and broadening to follow the chang- 
ing line of the wood. The back was elaborately carved 
from end to end, with a charming interrupted roll in the 
middle. At each end, under the lower curve of the arm, 
was a space for one of the old-fashioned hard cylinder 
pillows—a fashion of much older date than this sofa, but 
revived a century ago—but we discarded the pillows, as 
the sofa was finer and in better proportion without 
them. 

This sofa had been used by the two Quakers for thirty 
years, and before that had been in possession of the one 
from whom they obtained it for some forty-odd years; 
tracing back the pedigree, thus, to 1830. Previous to 
1830 there is no record of it; but it could scarcely have been 
more than twenty years old at that time, as it is of early 
Empire style. 

The Quakers showed us through their house; they had 
decided to sell what they had, and give up housekeeping, 
although they had been housekeeping all their married 
life. We went from room to room, and up waxed stairs, 
and saw old-time bits at every turn, on every side. And 
again we thought what quantities of old furniture still 
exist, when this house, found so entirely by lucky fortune, 
was but one out of many. 

The sofa was not the only article that was obtained from 
them. Wesecured a highboy, well over the century mark 
in age, and worthy of its name, it being more than six feet 
high. It is of walnut, with wealth of drawers and of old 
brasses. Bandy-legged it is, and has web feet; web as 
distinguished from claw, the rib of the toes being indicated 
instead of completely carved; astyle often used on fine old 
pieces from their being considered less breakable than the 
claw-and-ball. - 

And now, here is the strangest part of a strange story. 
The two Quakers sold scarcely anything besides what they 
soldtous. Ready to dispose of their old treasures as they 
were, they were ready for a short time only. Whatever 


had turned them in that direction was so soon and so 


completely altered as to cause them to decide to keep their 
home and all their household goods, after all. Surely an 
old-furniture providence watches over the ardent collector. 
They felt no regret for having sold to us; at least, if they 
did they stoutly maintained to the contrary, and they 
wished nothing undone that had been done. Only no more 
was to be sold, whether to ourselves or to any one else. 
And we found that we had made two charming friends, 
of tastes congenial; friends whom it is a pleasure to meet 
and to hear from. ‘‘We were sorry to have missed you the 
other afternoon’’—in such wise writes the old gentleman. 


“Come again; come again on the first day of the week. 
For in the Friends’ calendar the first day of the week is 
‘consecrated to the social amenities.” 


In both the North and the South a great proportion of 


the furniture was made by native cabinet-makers, even 
before the Revolution; and after the war importation 
still more decreased. 


In the South, however, the proportion of native-made 
furniture was never so great as in the North, and therefore 
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in the South there is more probability of finding specimens 
of English, Dutch or French manufacture, more likelihood 
of picking up an English Chippendale or Sheraton or a 
French Empire instead of those of American make. 

The lists of cabinet-makers of a century or more ago in 
the different cities do not, at first sight, seem to bear out the 
idea of a distinct difference in the two sections of the coun- 
try in the matter of furniture-making, for comparison of 
the number of Charleston cabinet-makers with those of 
Boston, or those of New York with those of Baltimore, does 
not exhibit any marked difference. But the shops in the 
Northern cities averaged a larger size, or at least more of an 
annual output; and, more important than this, there were 
great numbers of makers of furniture scattered through a 
host of little towns and villages in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and New England, whereas in the South there were 
comparatively few outside of the larger places. 

A narrow and uncompromising critic, writing two hun- 
dred years ago of hisimpressions of Virginia, and not under- 
standing that a region of plantations could not fairly be 
expected to manufacture as much as other parts of the 
country, complained bitterly of the Virginians that 
“though their country be overrun with wood, yet they 
have all their wooden ware from England—their cabinets, 
chairs, tables, stools, chests.” Less of it remains than 
might be expected from the splendid furnishings recorded 
of some of the great houses. But those were the exceptions, 
and as an offset many a house went bare enough. After 
all, the greatest amount of old furniture, as a total, in the 
Northern States and Colonies, was in the homes of the 
middle class, which, practically, did not exist in the South. 

That Washington, at Mount Vernon, had chairs alone 
that were valued at nearly seven hundred dollars, did not 
imply that Virginia was filled to overflowing with fine 
chairs. 

And there is a grim reason why much of the splendid 
furniture that once existed in the South has disappeared 
—that is, the ravages of two wars. In this respect almost 
all of the South was more or less affected. Now and then 
a piece escaped destruction by a curious chance. A family 


in Charleston proudly preserves a fine bookcase whose 
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Cupboard of the Kind Called in Virginia a Beaufet. Built 
into Wainscoted Wall. Above the Top Shelf the 
Wood is Ribbed in the Shape of a Shell 


Acanthus Carvings Carefully Gradu- 
Fine Curves in Arms and Back. Eight Feet Inside Measurement 


drawers are not the original ones—those 
having been destroyed by the British, who 
used them as horse-troughs! 

’ But in the South, in spite of the ex- 
tirpatory experiences of war added to the 
usual wear and tear of time, there are great 
numbers of fine pieces still to be found. 
Even the most fortunate collector must 
not hope to come upon some piece of the 
seventeenth century, as he may still hope 
to do in New England; but he may find 
wide variety and richness of beauty. 

And one must not confine his search only to 
houses of age or pretension. As with the man 
with the heirlooms in the cabin near the battlefield, 
there are things to be found in shabby places, the 
original houses having been destroyed; and in 
many a negro cabin there may be found some 
broken, almost worn-out, but still beautiful, speci- 
men of attractive old furniture. 

This came about with perfect naturalness. A piece of 
furniture past its usefulness, ready to be replaced by a new 
piece, would not be made into kindling, would not be put 
away inacorner of the barn. It would be passed ahead to 
favored slaves, just as coats and dresses were tossed to them. 
Most of the furniture so given away has been completely 
worn-out and destroyed, but enough remains to be a 
highly desirable object of search. And, besides what 
was given to the colored folk in the days of prosperity, 
they gathered and took to their huts many a piece when 
the mansions were looted and destroyed. Negroes are 
apt to be careless in breaking and handling furniture in 
their own homes, but at the same time they have a 
curious instinct for preserving things, even when broken, 
hence the value of this hint in regard to their possession 
of ancient pieces. 

Although there is general harmony of style in the furni- 
ture of the North and the South, there are at the same time 
some interesting differences. New Orleans, though not so 
rich in the old as would be expected from its history and 
from the extent of its old French Quarter, still shows more 
of the furniture of Louis-Quinze and Louis-Seize than does 
any other part of the country. In the South there are 
more couch-chairs than in the North; these, the chaise- 
lonque of the French, as distinguished from the chair or the 
bed, being long and narrow, with a piece like a chair-back 
at one end. In the South, too, there are more of what 
are known as double chairs, a self-descriptive name. In 
Virginia and Maryland one may sometimes find an Empire 
sideboard with a mirror at the back. There are more 
corner-cupboards in the South, with glass in the front of 
the lower half of the cupboard, thanin the North; although 
it is not customary with Southerners to term them corner- 
cupboards, but beaufets or buffets: bo-fat being a custom- 
ary local pronunciation in Virginia. The dinner-wagon, 
too, may be considered a Southern institution and name, it 
being a double-decker side-table. 

In a Virginia house, in the lower Shenandoah region, 
we came across an old lustre pitcher of unusual size. It 
held at least a quart and a pint, instead of being of the 
small capacity of most of the pitchers of this ware. The 
owner, an old man living solitary there, was glad to sell 
it for a dollar. 

But, noticing something in the bottom, beneath the 
accumulated dust of years, it was taken out and handed to 
him. It was a piece of linen lace and a pair of knitting- 
needles. 

A change came over the old man’s face. He spoke ina 
low voice, with a sort of awe. ‘‘This is what my wife was 
working on when ” And as he turned the pieces over, 
and looked at them and at the pitcher in which they had so 
long been hidden, his mind was busy with the past. It 
was clear, too, that he would be heartbroken at losing, now, 
that old pitcher which his wife had used for that final put- 
ting away: a putting away which was to have been but for 
an hour or two! He did not ask that we consider the sale 
unmade; but when the pitcher was offered to him again 
he eagerly grasped it, with a grievous sort of joy. 

In the vicinity of old Smithfield, that little town famous 
for its hams, and its church by Sir Christopher Wren, there 
are many pieces to befound. And, indeed, the whole region 
round about Williamsburg, the early capital of the Com- 
monwealth, repays a search. It is fitting that in a town 
where there is a “‘ Palace Green,” and a ‘‘ Duke of Gloucester 
Street,’’ there should still be some of the fine old houses; 
it is fortunate that this ancient Colonial region was not so 
greatly harried and burned in the Civil War. And a most 
slender-legged Heppelwhite side-table, with a charming 
curve, discovered upon the side-porch of a house, with a 
water bucket set upon it, shows that here, as in so many 
places, it is a matter of keeping ever on the alert. 

It was from a negro cabin hereabouts that we secured 
a good brass candlestick. 

“But isn’t there a pair of them?”’ 

“Yes, suh,” the young negro woman drawled, “but it’s 
in the pickle barrel.” 

“Lost, you mean?” 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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HE was 
young, im- 
pulsive 


and very much 
in love. She 
knew she 
oughtn’t to do 
it; but knowing 
that did not put 
down the thrill 
in her pulses or 
still the voice of 
her willful 
heart, which 
scorned her for 
being stingily 
circumspect 
when she might 
give him happi- 
ness. Besides, 
for both of 
them, so much 
depended upon 
it. 

Walking 
across the room 
asCrasn, es nae 
chanced to see 
her image in the mirror, and at once said to herself re- 
provingly: ‘‘Betty, you mustn’t think of it!’’ She tried 
to hold fast to the concept of herself—which the image 
had evoked—as a grown-up young lady in a dinner-gown; 
not a very tall or bulky young lady, and evidently, from 
the dark hair and eyes, of an ardent temperament, still 
with all the responsibility of having reached years of 
discretion. 

As she turned away she put the tip of her finger against 
her lips, very much as she used to do when the algebra 
proved elusive. She was a bit discouraged over herself 
because of the rash impulse that had been teasing her. And 
then—for reproof always tended to make her headstrong — 
she let the impulse have her. She was grown up; there- 
fore entitled to take her fate in her own hands. 

Out in the rather heavy and funereal hall—the house 
was old-fashioned, with a brownstone front and all the 
ponderously respectable gloom that commonly goes with 
brownstone fronts—she paused, listening, burglar-lilxe. 
All was still, however, as it should have been. With a 
swift little dip of her trim, lithe body she caught up her 
skirts and ran fleetly up the stairs. Her hand darted to 
the switch that turned on the electrics, and she slipped 
into a bedroom, leaving the door open. The lights in the 
hall only half-illuminated it, yet she quickly found what 
she wanted—a pair of trousers, soberly gray in color, of 
large girth and a trifle baggy at the knees. They had been 
tossed across the foot of the bed, and their limp folds 
yielded with a kind of pathetic helplessness to her pink- 
tipped and larcenous fingers. The capacious right-hand 
pocket held some loose change and a bunch of keys. 

With the keys in her hand she flew up the second flight 
of stairs, and entered the room which occupied the front 
of the third story. The lights, when she turned them on, 
revealed it as a study, with a belittered writing-table over 
near the windows. The ways of the house were as instincts 
to her. She did not even glance at the litter on the table, 
but sat down and applied a key to the right-hand drawer 
of the table. The contents had been dumped into the 
drawer with a disorderly hand. There were half a dozen 
paper-bound pamphlets, with considerable printing on 
the front covers. But she did not bother with them. 
Her fingers went straight for the sheets of legal-cap paper, 
scrawled over in a hand that was simply abominable; and 
in a moment she had them in orderly sequence on the table. 

The hand was not only incredibly bad, but the writing 
was a mere series of broken memoranda, with blind ab- 
breviations, and everything in the way of an article left out. 
Betty could read it, however, and did, with shining eyes—a 
small crease occasionally coming in the middle of her brow 
and staying there until she scrambled over the obstruction. 
It took her, perhaps, ten minutes. Then she whipped the 
sheets and pamphlets back into the drawer, locked it and 
shook the handle to see that it was secure. A quick glance 
around the room assured her that all was as before. She 
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turned out the lights, ran down, replaced the keys in their 
supine receptacle, darkened the second hall and again 
descended. 

In fact, all was done so rapidly that, when she stood once 
more in the parlor, it half-seemed to her that she hadn’t 
done it at all. In that odd instant she found Miss Betty 
Pettigrew’s image staring at her, with rather frightened 
eyes and with parted lips. Perhaps something about the 
defenseless emptiness of the house impressed her; and 
she might have thought it all over carefully—but just 
then she heard the maid go pattering down the hall to 
the front door, and the next moment she could not withhold 
herself from the joke of his standing out there in the hall, 
taking off his hat and coat and, so to speak, mentally 
smoothing himself down and primping himself up to meet 
Parents, when, in fact, only she, all alone, was there. 

So when he entered she bowed and tried to make her 
voice a throaty bass in saying: ‘‘ How do you do, Richard? 
How do you do?” 

Graham was older than she; but that did not help him 
a great deal, for he still had pretty much her own young, 
gay-hearted, heedless outlook upon life. 

The thing was in her mind even while she chattered and 
laughed—indeed, it gave a deeper light to her eye, a 
happier lilt to her voice. For it had become perfectly 
clear and simple. It was only for Dick that she was doing 
it, which was the same as one’s right hand helping one’s 
left; something so natural and inevitable that not to do 
it would be abnormal. 

“Tl tell you some news—something I know and you 
don’t.”” She stooped toward him, lifting her pretty chin. 
““You’re areal lawyer!’’ As he waited for the nub of the 
joke, she dropped her hand upon his and spoke low, as one 
speaks of things that are most dear: ‘‘The decision is in 
your favor, and it’s won exactly on your point, too!”’ 

“Really, Betty?’’ he breathed incredulously. 

“True, Dick! The case is won exactly on the point 
you raised. That ought to help!” 

The gayety had vanished. Not at all that they were 
less happy, but because the happiness had passed to its 
higher power that, as much as sorrow, makes laughter 
incongruous. Graham himself was fairly awestricken. 
It had been only by the rarest good luck—and the in- 
dulgence of a friend of his father—that he, a mere young- 
ster, had been given a chance to make one of the 
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arguments before 
the Supreme Court 
in a case so impor- 
tant as that of the 
Government 
against the Sea- 
board Transit and 
Service Corpora- 
tion. The big law- 
yers, upon whom 
the company en- 
tirely relied, had 
treated his ‘‘ point”’ 
with good-natured 
tolerance. It 
wouldn’t do any 
harm for a vealy 
but promising 
youth to tell the 
Court that it had 
no jurisdiction be- 
cause so much of 
the business of the 
company was 
within States in- 
stead of inter- 
State. While they 
hurled their formi- 
dable harpoons at 
the whale in the case, young, likable Graham might as 
well be innocently angling for a gudgeon. It had rather 
been implied that, if this vital case were won, Graham 
was to have a pretty good berth in the extensive legal 
department of the Seaboard Transit and Service Corpora- 
tion. Butif he himself had actually won the case! .. . 
Well, he could see the berth extending and taking on trap- 
pings of price. And that meant Betty! 

The manner in which foreknowledge of the decision had 
come to him appeared in a perfectly clear, simple light. It 
was something Betty had done for him out of her love and 
courage and generosity; something that showed anew her 
complete trust in him—Betty, who had always stood by 
him like a brick; who had declared all along that his 
argument was the best of them all—while his mind was 
full of modest doubts on the subject. 

“Tt means a whole lot, girl—most of all because it means 
you!”’ he said, very gravely—even a bit unsteadily. He 
realized her then as the heart tender, yet brave, that would 
steadfastly help him fight his battle with life—with a 
firmer will and higher courage than he had. And he felt 
his own unworthiness as humbly as a man so helplessly in 
love should. ' 

‘We must trot along,’’ she warned. ‘‘It wouldn’t do 
to be even a minute late when they left me to bring you 
single-handed.”’ 

The distance was only two blocks, so they walked. Out- 
of-doors, under the stars, their gayety returned. They 


“And I Says to Myself: ‘The Decision 
is Against the Government!’ ” 


took to building their house extravagantly. ‘‘Let’s be 
stuck up and purse-proud,” she suggested. 
He laughed, care-free. ‘‘I’ll tell you! I'll pitch in and 


buy up a lot of Seaboard debentures! When the decision 
comes out it will put them up a dozen points! We'll 
make a bundle of money!”’ 

““Then we can have an asthmatic butler like Fairfield’s,”’ 
she returned. ‘‘He someway seems the highest-priced 
one I know of!” 


vif 

ees of the day’s inevitable grist of visitors to the 

Capitol, having looked down upon the empty House of 
Representatives, observed the bored Vice-President and 
six inattentive Senators passing a batch of private pension 
bills, tried the echo and stood upon the spot where Adams 
fell, at length tentatively approached the small, dark door 
surmounted by the arms of the nation. The seated 
attendant pulled the cord that opened the door, and they 
tiptoed gingerly in, hats in hand. They found themselves 
facing a tall screen. But when, obedient to the finger of 
another mute guardian, they stole breathlessly to right or 
left toward such seats as might be vacant on the curving 
benches for spectators, and so passed the obstructing 
screen, they were rewarded by a view of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in session. 


Few of them stayed long. They could not hear the words 
of the distinguished attorney who was arguing the Mil- 
waukee Riparian Rights case, and could not have under- 
od them had they heard. The justices, in their silken 
robes, ranged behind the bench which occupied the base 
line of the small, semicircular chamber, appeared to have 
little more use for what the distinguished attorney was 
saying than the visitors had. Two of them were diligently 
reading paper-bound pamphlets like the one Betty had 
found. Another was laboriously making notes out of his 
pamphlet. Two were whispering together. A stout 
justice rested his head against the high back of his chair 
and shut his eyes, with an effect of extreme exhaustion. 
One, at the end of the bench, resting his elbow upon it 
and leaning his cheek against his palm, seemed to have 
resigned himself to hearing the attorney rumble. It 
was at him, evidently, that the attorney pecked in his 
palm with his thumb and forefinger. 
- Of course, the Court and the 
attorney were aware that what he 
said made no difference at all, as 
all of his arguments were con- 
tained in the printed briefs which 
he submitted, upon which briefs the 
Court would make up its opinions 
long after it had blissfully forgotten 
whatever it happened to have heard 
of the oral argument. There was a 
fair chance, however, that the attor- 
ney’s client was not aware of it— 
and so would submit more grace- 
fully to the charge of $2000 for the 
rumbling and palm-pecking. 

In any event, it was not the busi- 
ness of the Court, and the Court had 
something else to think about. A 
very disturbing thing had happened. 
The New York Planet of that morn- 
ing devoted its front page to a bold 
and double-leaded criticism of the 
Court. Other branches of the Gov- 
ernment were criticised freely and 
chronically ; attacking them, in fact, 
was a sort of journalistic stock in 
trade; but not this mighty tribunal 
whose silken robe enfolded one-third 
of the powers of Government, and 
the most conclusive third. Its 
powers were so great and definitive; 
in its hundred and twenty years it 
had borne itself with such conspicu- 
ous integrity that it sat serenely 
above the accusatory flood where- 
with a free people reminded its 
other servants of their servitude. 
So it was as sensitive to criticism as” 
a woman where her reputation is 
concerned, or a young author about 
his first published poem. 

The Planet’s attack, of course, had 
not been frontal—for not even a 
Planet dare directly invite the 
Court’s wrath—but a flank move- 
ment. Its headline was, ‘‘The 
Supreme Court Leaks,’”’ and it pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that Wall 
Street had foreknowledge of the 
Court’s decision in the Seaboard 
Transit and Service case. 

The Court’s decision, it found, 
was officially given out at noon 
Monday. But when the Stock 
Exchange opened at ten o’clock a big buying of Seaboard 
debentures had begun, and a ‘‘tip’’ had been handed 
around to certain brokerage houses that the Court was 
about to give a judgment in favor of the company and 
against the Government. The Planet discovered and 
reproduced a telegram which one of these houses had sent 
to its Chicago correspondent about eleven o’clock. The 
telegram read: 

‘Buy some Seaboard debentures. The Supreme Court 
is going to decide in favor of the company. We get this 
straight from Washington connections.”’ 

The Chicago house had carelessly posted the telegram 
along with other market ‘‘tips’’ and gossip, so the news- 
paper men had seen it. From ten o’clock until noon 
Seaboard debentures had advanced nine points. More- 
over, there had been what the Street called ‘‘good buying” 
of them the Saturday before. The Planet gravely pointed 
out how highly scandalous it was that the Stock Exchange 
gamblers should have foreknowledge of the Court’s 
decisions; how certain this was eventually to lead to 
public suspicion of the Court’s integrity —than which, in 
the Planet’s opinion, nothing could be more lamentable and 
disastrous. For the public to lose its implicit confidence 
in the integrity of the Supreme Court would be to weaken 
the very corner-stone of our system of government; and 
although the Planet had a most reverential respect for the 


Court as a whole, it thought that some certain members of 
it, who had evidently been careless about this matter of 
the Seaboard decision and so laid the great tribunal open 
to criticism, deserved, in their individual capacities, the 
severest censure. It added that this was by no means the 
first instance. In some other cases—notably the recent 
Pipe Lines case—Wall Street had evidently acted upon 
foreknowledge of a forthcoming decision, as the movement 
of the stocks that were affected thereby had shown. 
Thus a general air of irritation and gloom pervaded the 
Bench. Each justice experienced the unwonted and 
intolerable sense of having been suddenly hoisted into a 
public pillory. There was no justice to whom the idea of 
carelessness on the part of a colleague in such a matter as 
this was not distressing; none to whom the notion of any 
outright knavery was not horrible. Yet the Planet’s facts 


were pretty conclusive; and the nine sat in the unhappy 
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“Pll Take My Oath, Here and Now, that So Far as I Know Every Justice of the 


Supreme Court is as Straight as a String” 


consciousness of a daub, a nasty yellow smear, upon the 
great robe of the Court. 

Justice O’Brien glowered steadily at his brief. His 
heart was torn. He had incautiously expressed the 
opinion, to Chairman Johnson, that the Attorney-General 
was an ass, and that he had bungled especially in the 
Seaboard case. Was it possible that Johnson had drawn 
his own inference and “‘leaked’’? Very stout Justice 
Mortimer—with his eyes closed—was three shades lighter 
than usual, and infinitely unhappy. On Sunday, in a too 
expansive moment, he had told his old chum, the Attorney- 
General, that the Seaboard decision was going to be against 
him. The Attorney-General’s honor was unquestionable; 
but might he not have fatuously passed on the word to 
some chum less discreet? Moderately stout Justice 
Pettigrew made his notes in pain. He had written the 
decision. He could fairly stake his life upon the fidelity 
of the stenographer who had copied it, and that was 
exactly why it cut him so to be compelled to contemplate 
even a possibility that she had betrayed him. 

And while the Court, with its distresses severally hidden 
beneath its black gowns, ground solemnly on, Betty Petti- 
grew and Richard Graham sat behind the solemn brown- 
stone front in a misery still more acute. 

She was pale as she bent forward and spoke to him with 
a kind of yearning, heart-broken earnestness: 
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““Of course, I know that’s true, dear. I’d as soon think 
of your picking my father’s pocket, or cutting my throat. 
I know that part of it. But I want you to think, Dick—to 
think it all over carefully—whether possibly, just from 
feeling gay and happy, you didn’t let fall a little word or 
two that somebody might have got hold of and so pieced 
the thing out in his own mind and given the tip. Don’t 
you see, dear, I must know just exactly —just exactly — 
where I stand?” 

Graham, fairly as pale as herself, ran his fingers through 
his hair on both sides of his head, then closed them into 
fists and pulled hard—to stimulate his recollection. It 
was a method of mnemonics that he had practiced from 
grammar-school days. 

“Betty, I’m just as clear and certain about it as I am 
that I’m alive. Can’t you see, girl, a thing like that, 
that involved yow—why, I simply couldn’t have been 
careless if I’d wanted to! I told 
Bob Taylor, confidentially, when 
he joshed me on being so gay, that 
things were coming my way. 
That’s exactly everything I said to 
him. Even with Bob I wouldn’t 
go further than that! Of course, 
Betty, it’s true that Bob knows 
all about how I’m fixed and what 
I’ve been hoping for—a berth with 
the Seaboard and all that. And 
whether he guessed about the de- 
cision and let out his guess to some 
of the fellows, or anything of that 
kind—of course, I can’t tell.’”’ His 
face puckered, as he looked at her, 
with the helpless distress of not 
being able to tell. 

“No. That’s it, Dick,” she said. 
‘“We can’t tell. The fault is mine. 
I looked at the decision, and told 
you—like letting the genius out of 
the bottle, you know. After that 
there was no control overit. Some- 
body else might have told, too; but 
I couldn’t say that I didn’t do it.” 
She bent forward, bowing her head 
and twisting her fingers together. 
“So I’m going to tell my father 
to-night.” 

She had grown up with the Court 
—having, moreover, an imaginative 
woman’s feeling for it. Its honor 
and dignity were a kind of religion 
to her. Administrations came and 
went. Congressmen blew by as 
autumn leaves. Queer fellows got 
even into the Senate, and frothed 
and evaporated. But the robed 
justices sat under the great shield 
unmoved, holding the scales. Her 
father’s love and trust were of the 
vital air of her life. That anything 
might happen which would cause 
them to fail would, a week before, 
have been a notion as strange as the 
failure of the sun. She might have 
gone to him and said: ‘Father, I 
have stolen all your money’; or: 
‘Father, I have burned the roof 
over your head,’ and that would 
have been only an ordinary human 
deflection; something that was more 
or less to be expected as human 
chances ran, and to which one might 
therefore adjust one’s self. But this betrayal of the 
decision stabbed him in his tenderest, most mortal spot 
—his honor as a justice. 

To see a slim, graceful little person weep in utter and 
irremediable misery is unmanning at best. All that 
Graham could think of was that he wanted to die. He 
comprehended just what it meant to her. It was for his 
sake that she had done it; and he couldn’t help her. 

‘‘TDon’t do it now, Betty,” he pleaded brokenly. ‘‘Don’t 
do it now. I’’—he was going to say that he couldn’t 
stand it; but he saved himself from that abject selfishness. 
‘‘Somebody else did it. They'll find out. Wait a little.” 

This was paltering advice, and he knewit. Hewanted to 
beg her to tell her father that he stole the decision—had 
even a crazy idea of telling the justice so himself. 

Perhaps his brokenness steadied her a bit. She shook 
her head. ‘‘I shall tell him, Dick. It’s right!” 

The terror of its imminence gripped him afresh. ‘‘Wait 
alittle, Betty! Letmetry! Imay find something—that 
will make it easier!’? He had no clear idea; but only a 
wild desire to fend off the blow from her head. 

The terror of its imminence was thundering at her heart, 
also, although she now held herself bravely. ‘‘ Nothing 
can change it,” she said. ‘‘I’ll wait one day.” 

So far from lightening with the morrow, the situation 
grew more threatening, however. The Planet had another 
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front-page article about the “‘leak.”” Its investigations, 
it said, had disclosed strong —in fact, almost conclusive— 
circumstantial evidence that foreknowledge of the Sea- 
board decision had reached the Street through the Wash- 
ington office of Wells & Co., stock brokers. This house 
had led in the buying of Seaboard debentures. The ‘‘tips’”’ 
that other houses received seemed clearly traceable to it. 
Moreover, it was Wells & Co.’s New York office that had 
sent the message to the Chicago brokers. The Planet 
learned that Wells & Co. had been “‘right’’ on the Pipe 
Lines decision —that is, they had sold the securities heavily 
just before the Supreme Court handed down its sweeping 
opinion against the company. In the same way Wells & 
Co. had been ‘‘right,’’ with conspicuous profit, on the 
Great Lakes Freight Bureau case a year or so before. The 
Street evidently believed that Wells & Co.’s Washington 
office had some secret source of information as to pending 
decisions of the Court. 

The distressed justices felt that this was too pointed and 
circumstantial to be ignored; yet they shrank from the 
vulgarity of aformal investigation. It was all well enough 
for the House and Senate to investigate charges against 
themselves; but for the Supreme Court to do it was un- 
precedented. Still, something ought to be done. Several 
persons were consulted by several justices. 

Practical Senator Brainbridge, to whom Justice Morti- 
mer went, offered what seemed the most feasible plan. 
He knew Brock, the manager of the Washington office of 
Wells & Co. Suppose he have Brock up to his office and 
question him, quite informally—but with the sobering 
implication that if he didn’t tell what he knew he might 
be haled before the Supreme Court and possibly sent to 
jail for the next hundred years or so. It was agreed that 
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Y JANUARY the 
B complex social 

mechanism of the 
metropolis was whirling 
smoothly again; the last 
ultra-fashionable Decem- 
ber lingerer had returned 
from the country; those of 
the same caste outward 
bound for a Southern or 
exotic winter had de- 
parted; and the glittering 
machine, every part as- 
sembled, refurnished, repolished and connected, having 
been given preliminary speed-tests at the horse show, and 
atuning up at the opera, was now running under full 
velocity; and its steady, subdued whir quickened the 
clattering pulse of the city, keying it to a sublimely 
syncopated ragtime. 

Three phenomena particularly characterized that 
metropolitan winter: the reckless rage for private gam- 
bling; the incorporation of a company known as The 
Inter-County Electrie Company, capitalized at a figure 
calculated to disturb nobody, and, so far, without any 
avowed specific policy other than that which served to 
decorate a portion of its charter which otherwise might 
have remained ornately and comparatively blank; the 
third phenomenon was the retirement from active affairs 
of Stanley S. Quarrier, the father of Howard Quarrier, 
and the election of the son to the presidency of the great 
Algonquin Loan and Trust Company, with its network 
system of dependent, subsidiary and allied corporations. 

The day that the newspapers gave this interesting in- 
formation to the Western world, Leroy Mortimer, on 
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Mortimer and Pettigrew should be at the Senator’s office 
and help in the questioning. 

Manager Brock entered the Senator’s office with the 
blithe air of one upon a pleasant and possibly profitable 
errand; but was visibly dashed by the sight of the two 
justices. The broker was an undersized and reddish 
gentleman, still on the sunny side of forty, with eyes that 
twinkled shrewdly behind his glasses, and a brisk yet socia- 
ble manner. 

“Mr. Brock,’ said the Senator, with imperturbable 
suavity, ‘“‘Justice Mortimer; Justice Pettigrew.” 

The silent handshaking which followed had something 
the air of that which takes place within the roped arena, 
when the champion, while going through the affable form, 
casually drops his eye to the solar plexus on which he means 
to land. Brock smiled a little, rather nervously. The 
grave faces of the justices were unresponsive. Pettigrew 
put his shaken hand in his coat-pocket and furtively wiped 
it on his handkerchief. The Senator, who meant to make 
the introductory speech, was waiting for the dramatic 
effect to sink in the broker’s mind. But Brock himself 
broke the ice—he was habitually rapid at a recovery. 

““Well, I suppose you gentlemen have got this Planet 
yarn on your minds,”’ he said candidly, as he dropped into 
a chair. 

As he addressed two-ninths of the Court, Justice 
Mortimer replied: ‘‘The articles in the Planet, Mr.—ah— 
Brock, have produced a very painful and, we think, a very 
injurious impression. If an impression should go abroad 
that, in any wise, the integrity of the Supreme Court was 
open to any imputation, it would, in our opinion, amount 
to a national calamity. The nine men in whose keeping 
the honor of the Court now happens to rest feel a very 
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being bluntly notified that he had overdrawn his account 
with the Algonquin Loan and Trust, began telephoning 
in every direction until he located Beverly Plank at the 
Saddle Club—an organization of wealthy men, and suf- 
ficiently exclusive not to compromise Plank’s possible 
chances for something better; in fact, the Saddle Club, 
into which Leroy Mortimer had already managed to pilot 
him, was one riser and tread upward on the stair he was 
climbing, though it was more of a lobby for other clubs 
than a club initself. To be seen there was, perhaps, rather 
toaman’s advantage, if he did not loaf there in the evenings 
or use it too frequently. As Plank carefully avoided doing 
either, Mortimer was fortunate in finding him there; and 
he crawled out of his hansom, saying that the desk clerk 
would pay, and entered the reading-room, where Plank 
sat writing a letter. 

Beverly Plank had grown stouter since he had returned 
to town from Black Fells; but the increase of weight was 
evenly distributed over his six-feet-odd, which made him 
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grave responsibility. They feel that, if any doing or 
omission of theirs should result in lowering the high and 
spotless character which the Court has borne for more than 
a century, it would be not merely dishonorable and dis- 
graceful, but an act of treason of the most culpable sort.” 

“Brock,” the Senator put in—perhaps in terms more 
level with the broker’s habits of thought —‘“‘ your office was 
‘right’ on this decision. I want you to tell us where you 
got your ‘tip.’ ”’ s 

The broker laid his fist demonstratively on the corner of 
the Senator’s desk. ‘‘Senator Brainbridge, and you, too, 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘so far as your thinking that I know 
of any crookedness in the Supreme Court, or anybody 
connected with it’’—he strove a moment for a sufficiently 
strong term—“‘just forget it! I’ll take my oath, here and 
now, that so far as I know every justice of the Supreme 
Court, and everybody connected with it, is as straight as a 
string. Yes, sir—so far as I know!” 

There was no mistaking his earnestness; yet his form of 
expressing it was scarcely pleasing to the justices. ‘‘ Yet 
you bought these securities and advised others to buy them 
on the strength of what the decision was going to be,”’ sai 
Pettigrew, and furtively wiped his hand again. ‘ 

“‘That’s true enough,” said Brock frankly; and, re- 
laxing to his customary sociable manner, he smiled genially 
as he added: ‘‘We made an almighty killin’ on ’em, too. 
Did the same thing, you know, on the Pipe Lines case.” 

“How did you do it?”’ the Senator demanded plumply. 
*“That’s what the Court is bound to know. You’d better 
tell here than over yonder.”” He nodded in the general 
direction of the small, dark door surmounted by the 
national shield. ‘‘Tell me, Brock.” 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


only a trifle more ponder- 
ous and not abdominally 
fat. But Mortimer had 
become enormous; rolls of - 
flesh crowded his mottled 
ear-lobes outward and 
bulged above his collar; 
cus’ions of it padded the 
be ayers = orond 
fingers; shaving left is 
heavy, distended face con- 
gested and unpleasantly 
shiny. But he was as 
minutely groomed as ever, and he wore that satiated air 
of prosperity which had always been one of his most 
important assets. 

The social campaign inaugurated by Leila Mortimer in 
behalf of Beverly Plank had, so far, received no serious 
reverses. His box at the horse show, of course, produced 
merely negative results; his box at the opera might mean 
something some day. His name was up at the Lenox and 
the Patroons; he had endowed a ward in the new pavilion 
of St. Berold’s Hospital; he had presented a fine Gains- 
borough—the Countess of Wythe—to the Metropolitan 
Museum; aud it was rumored that he had consulted 
several bishops concerning a new chapel for that huge 
bastion of the citadel of Faith looming above the metro- 
politan wilderness in the north. 

So far, so good. If, as yet, he had not been permitted 
to go where he wanted to go, he at least had been instructed 
where not to go and what not to do; and he understood 
how much longer it takes to shuffle in by way of the back 
door than to sit on the front steps and wait politely for 
somebody to unchain the front door. 


Meanwhile he was doggedly docile; his huge house, 
facing the wintry park midway between the squat palaces 
of the wealthy pioneers and the outer hundreds, remained 
magnificently empty save for certain afternoon conferences 
of very solemn men, fellow-directors and associates in 
business and financial matters—save for the periodical 
presence of the Mortimers: a mansion immense and 
shadowy, haunted by relays of yawning, liveried servants, 
half stupefied under the vast silence of the twilit splendor. 
He was patient, not only because he was told to be, but 
also because he had nothing better to do. 

“Things are moving all the same,’’ said Mortimer, as 
he entered the reading-room of the Saddle Club. ‘‘Quarrier 
and Belwether have listened more respectfully to me 
since they read that column about you and the bishops 
and that chapel business.” 

Plank turned his heavy head with a disturbed glance 
around the room. 

“Can’t you be careful?” he said; ‘‘there was a man 
here a moment ago.’”’ He picked up his unfinished 
letter, folded and pocketed it, touched an electric bell, 
and when a servant came, ‘‘Take Mr. Mortimer’s 
order,’’ he said, supporting his massive head on his huge 
hands and resting his elbow on the writing-desk. 

“lve got to cut out this morning bracer,” said 
Mortimer, eying the servant with indecision; but he 
gave his order nevertheless, and later accepted a cigar; 
and when the servant had returned and again retired, 
he half emptied his tall glass, refilled it with mineral 
water, and, settling back in the padded armchair, said: 
“Tf I manage this thing asit ought to be managed, you'll 
go through by April. What do you think of that?” 

Plank’s phlegmatic features flushed. ‘‘I’m more 
obliged to you than I can say,’’ he began, but Mortimer 
silenced him with a gesture: 

“Don’t interrupt. I’m going to put you through the 
Patroons Club by April. That’s thirty yards through 
the centre; d’ye see, you dunderheaded Dutchman? 
It’s solid gain, and it’s our ball.” 

“T want to say,” began Plank, speaking the more 
slowly because he was deeply in earnest, ‘‘that all this 
you are doing for me is very handsome of you, Mortimer. 
I’d like to say—to convey to you something of how I 
feel about the way you and Mrs. Mortimer —— 

“Oh, Leila has done it all.” 

“Mrs. Mortimer is very kind, and you have beenso, too. 
I—I wish there was something—some way to—to——”’ 

“To what?” asked Mortimer so bluntly that Plank 
flushed up and stammered: 

“To be—to do a—to show my gratitude.” 

“How? Youre scarcely in a position to do any- 
thing for us,” said Mortimer brutally. 

“T know it,” said Plank, the painful flush deepening. 

Mortimer, fussing and growling over his cigar, was 
nevertheless stealthily intent on the game which had 
solong absorbed him. His wits, clogged, 

_ dulled by excesses, were now aroused to a 

sort of gross activity through the menace 

of necessity. Atlast Plank had given him 
anopening. He recognized his chance. 

“There’s one thing,” he said deliber- 


This is the song that the Dervishes sing 


“Mortimer, you must take it! You are a fool to think 
Imeant anything by saying I wanted to show my gratitude. 
Look here; be decent and fair with me. I wouldn’t offer 
you an affront —would 1?—evenif I wereacad. I wouldn’t 
do it now, just when you’re getting things into shape for 
me. I’mnotafool, anyway. This is in deadly earnest, I 
tell you, Mortimer, and I’m getting angry aboutit. You’ve 
got to show your confidence in me; you’ve got to take what 
you want from me, as you would from any friend. I resent 
your failure to do it now, as if you drew a line between me 
and your intimates. If you’re really my friend, show it!” 

There was a pause. A curious and unaccustomed 
sensation had silenced Mortimer, something almost akin 
to shame. It astonished him a little. He did not quite 


Songs Without Sense 


By Wallace Irwin 


The Song of the Dancing Dervishes 


This is the song that the Dervishes shout, 
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understand why, in the very moment of success over this 
stolid, shrewd young man and his thrifty Dutch instincts, 
he should feel uncomfortable. Were not his services 
worth something? Had he not earned at least the right 
to borrow from this rich man who could afford to pay for 
what was done for him? Why should he feel ashamed? 
He had not been treacherous; he really liked the fellow. 
Why shouldn’t he take his money? 
“See here, old man,’’ said Plank, extending a huge 
highly-colored hand, ‘‘is all square between us now?” 
“T think so,’’ muttered Mortimer. But Plank would 
not relinquish his hand. 
“Then tell me how to draw that check! Great Heaven, 
Mortimer, what is friendship, anyhow, if it doesn’t include 
little matters like this—little misunderstandings like 
this? I’mthe man to be sensitive, not you. You have 
been very good to me, Mortimer i could almost wish 
you in a position where the only thing I possess might 
square something of my debt to you.” 

A few minutes later, while he was filling in the check, 
a dusty youth in riding clothes and spurs came in and 
found a seat by one of the windows, into which he 
dropped, and then looked about him for a servant. 

“Hello, Fleetwood!’ said Mortimer, glancing over 
his shoulder to see whose spurs were ringing on the 
polished floor. 

Fleetwood saluted amiably with his riding-crop, in- 
cluding Plank, whom he did not know, in a more 
formal salute. 

“Will you join us?”’ asked Mortimer, taking the check 
which Plank offered and carelessly pocketing it without 
even a nod of thanks. ‘‘You know Beverly Plank, of 
course? What! I thought everybody knew Beverly 
Plank.” 

Mr. Fleetwood and Mr. Plank 
resumed their seats. 

‘Ripping weather!’’ observed Fleetwood, replacing 
his hat and rebuttoning the glove which he had 
removed to shake hands with Plank. ‘‘Lot of jolly 
people out this morning. I say, Mortimer, do you 
want that roan hunter of mine you looked over? I 
mean King Dermid, because Marion Page wants him if 
you don’t. She was out this morning, and she spoke 
of it again.” 

Mortimer, lifting a replenished glass, shook his head, 
and drank thirstily in silence. 

“Saw you at Westbury, I think,” said Fleetwood 

politely to Plank, as the two lifted their glasses to 
one another. 
. 1 hunted there for a day or two,” replied Plank 
modesily. ‘‘If it’s that big Irish thoroughbred you 
were riding that you want to sell I’d like a look in, if 
Miss Page doesn’t fancy him.”’ 

Fleetwood laughed, and glanced amusedly at Plank 

over his glass. ‘‘It isn’t that horse, Mr. Plank. 
That’s Drumceit, Stephen Siward’s 
famous horse.”’” He interrupted himself 
to exchange greetings with several men 
who came into the room rather noisily, 
their spurs resounding across the oaken 
floor. One of them, Tom O’Hara, joined 


shook hands and 


ately, ‘‘that I won’t stand for, and that’s 
any vulgar misconception on your part 
of my friendship for you. Do you follow 
me?” 
“TJ don’t misunderstand it,” protested 
Plank, angry and astonished; ‘‘I don’t 
“As though,” continued Mortimer 
_ menacingly, ‘‘I were one of those needy 
social tipsters, one of those shabby, pan- 
dering tonts wh- *"" 
_ <appain opelic. 4 m Mortimer, don’t 
“talk like that! I had no intention 2 
—One of those* contemptible, para- 
_sitic leeches,’’ persisted Mortimer, getting 
redder and hoarser, ‘‘who live on men 
like you. Confound you, Plank, what 
the devil do you mean by it?” 
_ ‘Mortimer, are you crazy, to talk to 
me like that?” 
“No, I’m not, but you must be! I’ve 
a mind to drop the whole cursed business! 
lve every inclination to drop it! If 
you haven’t horse sense enough—if you 
_haven’t innate delicacy sufficient to keep 
ou from making such a break oP 
“J didn’t! It wasn’t a break, Morti- 
‘mer. I wouldn’t have hurt you a 
“You did hurt me! How can I feel 
e same again? I never imagined you 
ought I was that sort of a social mer- 
mary. Why, so little did I dream that 
ou looked on our friendship in that 
- ht that I was—on my word of honor! — 
‘Twas just now on the point of asking you 
for three or four thousand, to carry me 
the month’s end.” 


As they whirl, as they skirl in a magic ring, 
As cheek by jowl 
They holler and howl 
And prance and dance and whoop and wail 
Till their lips are pale, 

In the land of the mad Mad Mullah, 
As they caper and kick 
Like Haroun el Nick 

In the moon of the Blue Abdullah: 


“Allah il Allah! 
Do-see-do ! 
Yip! Bismallah 
And up we go! 
Bang! Bang! 


There was a man in Khoordistan, 
A very holy Mussulman 

From the mosque of the Great Malecca, 
Who had nine wives in his fair hareem — 
But he left ’em all in a prophet’s dream 

And walked on his hands to Mecca. 
Kismet bang! but he perspired, 
And when his hands grew very tired: 

‘[’ll rest a while,’ he said ; 
So upside-down he stood, and thrust 
His holy turban in the dust 

And slept upon his head. 

Boo! boo! 
Yip, huroo! 

He was a good Mohammedan, 
A very famous Mussulman 

In the faith of the mad Mad Mullah!”’ 
Sing the Dervishes as they whirl and 

whiz, 

As they jip and jog 
Through a maniac clog 

In the moon of the Blue Abdullah. 


Turning cartwheels in and out, 
While the Slaves of the Sheik 
Bellow and shriek. 
While pilgrims come to the tum-tum-tum 
Of the kettledrum, 
As long as the daylight lingers, 
As they throw fierce spasms 
Across the chasms 
And whistle upon their fingers: 


“Allah il Allah! 
Do-see-do! 
Yip! Bismallah 
And up we go! 
Bang! Bang! 


In Badahir an old Emir 
Balanced a broomstick on his ear 
For three successive winters. 
Upon that ear his faith he pinned 
Till up there came a desert wind 
And broke the broom to splinters. 
Kismet bang! but he was sad — 
Being the only broom he had 
Its loss he did deplore — 
And so to gain his soul’s repose 
He balanced toothpicks on his nose 
For seven summers more. 
Hoo! hoo! 
Kalamazoo! 
A faithful Moslemite was he, 
An ardent, earnest devotee 
To the faith of the mad Mad Mullah!” 
Sing the Dervishes as they whirl and 
whiz, 
As they skip and hop 
And flip and flop 
In the moon of the Blue Abdullah, 


the trio, slamming his crop on the desk 
beside Plank and spreading himself over 
an armchair, from the seat of which he 
forcibly removed Mortimer’s feet with- 
out excuse. 

>‘ Hello!” he said)... “What? 
Oh, yes; met Mr. Blank—I mean Mr. 
Plank—at Shotover, I think. How d’ye 
do? Had the pleasure of potting your 
tame pheasants. Rotten sport, you 
know. What do you do it for, Mr. 
Blank?” 

‘“What did you come for, if it’s rotten 
sport?” asked Plank so simply that it 
took O’Hara a moment to realize he had 
been snubbed. 

“T didn’t mean to be offensive,’’ he 
drawled. 

“‘T suppose you can’t help it,” said 
Plank very gently; ‘‘some people can’t, 
you know.” And there was another 
silence, broken by Mortimer, whose entire 
bulk was tingling with a mixture of sur- 
prise and amusement over his protégé’s 
developing ability to take care of him- 
self. ‘‘Did you say that Stephen Siward 
is in Westbury, Billy?” 

“No; he’s in town,” replied Fleet- 
wood. “I took his horses up to hunt 
with. He isn’t hunting, you know.” 

“I didn’t know. Nobody ever sees 
him anywhere,’”’ said Mortimer. ‘‘I 
guess his mother’s death cut him up.” 

Fleetwood lifted his empty glass and 
gently shook the ice in it. ‘‘That, and 
—the other business—is enough to cut 
any man up, isn’t it?” 


” 
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“You mean the action of the Lenox Club?” asked Plank 
seriously. 

“Yes. He’s resigned from this club, too, I hear. 
Somebody told me that he has made a clean sweep of all his 
clubs. That’s foolish. A man may be an ass to join too 
many clubs, but he’s alwaysa fool to resign from any of ’em. 
You ask the weatherwise what resigning from a club 
forecasts. It’s the first ominous sign in a young man’s 
career.”’ 

‘“What’s the second sign?’’ asked O’Hara with a yawn. 

‘Squadron talk; and you’re full of it,’’ retorted Fleet- 
wood—‘‘‘I said to the major,’ and ‘The captain told the 
chief trumpeter’—all that sort of thing—and those Porto 
Rico spurs of yours, and the ewe-necked glyptosaurus you 
block the bridle-path with every morning. You’re an 
awful nuisance, Tom, if anybody should ask me.” 

Under cover of a rapid-fire exchange of pleasantries 
between Fleetwood and O’Hara, Plank turned to Mortimer, 
hesitating : 

“T rather liked Siward when I met him at Shotover,’’ he 
ventured. ‘‘I’m very sorry he’s down and out.”’ 

“He drinks,” shrugged Mortimer, diluting his mineral 
water with Irish whisky. ‘‘He can’t let it alone; he’s 
like all the Siwards. I could have told you that the first 
time leversawhim. Weall told him to cut it out, because 
he was sure to do some fool thing if he didn’t. He’s done 
it, and his clubs have cut him out. It’s his own funeral. 

Well, here’s to you!” 

“Cut who out?’’ asked Fleetwood, ignoring O’Hara’s 
parting shot concerning the decadence of the Fleetwood 
stables and their owner. 

“Stephen Siward. I always said that he was sure, 
sooner or later, to land in the family ditch. He hasa right 
to, of course; the gutter is public property.” 

““Tt’s a sad thing,’’ said Fleetwood slowly. 

After a pause Plank said: “I think so, too. . . . I 
don’t know him very well.” 

“You may know him better now,” said O’Hara. 

Plank reddened, and, aftera moment: ‘‘I should be glad 
to, if he cares to know me.”’ 

‘‘Mortimer doesn’t care for him, but he’s an awfully 
good fellow, all the same,” said Fleetwood, turning to 
Plank. ‘‘He’s been an ass, but who hasn’t? I like him 
tremendously, and I feel very bad over the mess he made 
of it after that crazy dinner I gave in my room. aoe 
What? You hadn’t heard of it? Why, man, it’s the 
talk of the clubs.” 

‘‘T suppose that is why I haven’t heard,” said Plank 
simply; ‘‘my club-life is still in the future.” 

“Oh!” said Fleetwood with an involuntary stare, sur- 
prised, a trifle uncomfortable, yet somehow liking Plank, 
and not understanding why. 

“T’m not in anything, you see; I’m only up for the 
Patroons and the Lenox,’ added Plank gravely. 

“T see. Certainly. Er—hope you’ll make ’em; hope 
to see you there soon. Er—TI see by the papers you’ve 
been jollying the clergy, Mr. Plank. Awfully handsome of 
you, all that chapel business. I say: I’ve a cousin—er— 
young architect; Beaux Arts, andallthat—justover. I’d 
awfully like to have him given a chance at that competition ; 
invited to try, you see. I don’t suppose it could be 
managed, now——”’ 

‘“Would you like to have me ask the bishops?” inquired 
Plank, naively shrewd. And the conversation became 
very cordial between the two, which Mortimer observed, 
keeping one ironical eye on Plank, while he continued a 
desultory discussion with O’Hara concerning a very 
private dinner which somebody told somebody that 
somebody had given to Quarrier and the Inter-County 
Electric people; which, if true, plainly indicated who was 
financing the Inter-County scheme, and why Amalgamated 
stock had tumbled again yesterday, and what might be 
looked for from the Algonquin Trust Company’s president. 

‘Amalgamated Electric doesn’t seem to like it a little 
bit,” said O’Hara. ‘‘Ferrall, Belwether and Siward are 
in it up to their necks; and if Quarrier is really the god in 
the machine, and if he really is doing stunts with Amal- 
gamated Electric, and is also mixing feet with the Inter- 
County crowd, why, he is virtually paralleling his own road; 
and why, in the name of common-sense, is he doing that? 
He’ll kill it; that’s what he’ll do.” 

“He can afford to kill it,’’ observed Mortimer, punching 
the electric button and making a significant gesture toward 
his empty glass as the servant entered; ‘‘a man like 
Quarrier can afford to kill anything.”’ 

“Yes; but why kill Amalgamated Electric? Why not 
merge? Why, it’s a crazy thing to do—to parallel your own 
line!”’ insisted O’Hara. ‘‘That is dirty work. People 
don’t do such things these days. Nobody tears up dollar 
bills for the pleasure of tearing.” 

“Nobody knows what Quarrier will do,’ muttered 
Mortimer, who had tried hard enough to find out when 
the first ominous rumors arose concerning Amalgamated, 
and the first fractional declines left the Street speechless 
and stupefied. 

O’Hara sat frowning and fingering his glass. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact,’’ he said, ‘‘a little cold logic shows us that 
Quarrier isn’t in it at all. No sane man would ruin his 
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own enterprise, when there is no need to. His people are 
openly supporting Amalgamated and hammering Inter- 
County; and, besides, there’s Ferrall in it, and Mrs. Ferrall 
is Quarrier’s cousin; and there’s Belwether in it, and 
Quarrier is engaged to marry Sylvia Landis, who is Bel- 
wether’s niece. It’s a scrap with Hetherington’s crowd, 
and the wheels inside of wheels are like Chinese boxes. 
Who knows what it means? Only it’s plain that Amal- 
gamated is safe, if Quarrier wants it to be. And unless 
he does he’s crazy.” 

Mortimer puffed stolidly at his cigar until the smoke got 
into hiseyesandinflamedthem. Hesat fora while, wiping 
his puffy eyelids with his handkerchief; then squinting 
sideways at Plank, and seeing him still occupied with 
Fleetwood, turned bluntly on O’Hara: 

‘‘See here: what do you mean by being nasty to Plank?” 
he growled. ‘‘I’m backing him. Do you understand?” 

“Tt is eurious,’’ mused O’Hara coolly, ‘‘how much of 
a cad a fairly decent man can be when he’s out of temper!”’ 

“You mean Plank or me?” demanded Mortimer, 
darkening angrily. 

“No; I mean myself. I’m not that way usually. I 
took him for a bounder, and he’s caught me with the goods 
on. I’ve been thinking that the men who bother with 
such questions are usually open to suspicion themselves. 
Watch me do the civil, now. I’m ashamed of myself.’ 

“Wait a moment. Will you be civil enough to do 
something for him at the Patroons? That will mean 
something.” 

“Ts he up? Yes, I will;’’ and, turning in his chair, he 
said to Plank: ‘‘Awfully sorry I acted like a bounder just 
now, after having accepted your hospitality at the Fells. 
I did mean to be offensive, and I’m sorry for that, too. 
Hope you'll overlook it, and be friendly.” 

Plank’s face took on the dark-red hue of embarrassment ; 
he looked questioningly at Mortimer, whose visage re- 
mained non-committal, then directly at O’Hara. 

“‘T should be very glad to be friends with you,” he said 
with an ingenuous dignity that surprised Mortimer. It 
was only the native simplicity of the man, veneered and 
polished by constant contact with Mrs. Mortimer, and now 
showing to advantage in the grain. And it gratified 
Mortimer, because he saw that it was going to make many 
matters much easier for himself and his protégé. 

The tall glasses were filled and drained again before they 
departed to the cold plunge and dressing-rooms above, 
whence presently they emerged in street garb to drive 
downtown and lunch together at the Lenox Club, Plank as 
Fleetwood’s guest. 

Mortimer, very heavy and inert after luncheon, wedged 
himself into a great stuffed armchair by the window, 
where he alternately nodded over his coffee and wheezed in 
his breathing, and leered out at Fifth Avenue from half- 
closed, puffy eyes. And there he was due to sit, sodden and 
replete, until the fashionable equipages began to flash past. 

That afternoon, however, having O’Hara and Fleetwood 
to give him countenance, he managed to arouse himself 
long enough to make Plank known personally to several 
of the governors of the club and to a dozen members, then 
left him to his fate. Whence, presently, Fleetwood and 
O’Hara extracted him—fate at that moment being per- 
sonified by a garrulous old gentleman, one Peter Caithness, 
who divided with Major Belwether the distinction of being 
the club bore—and together they piloted him to the billiard- 
room, where he beat them handily for a dollar a point at 
everything they suggested. 

““You play almost as pretty a game as Stephen Siward 
used to play,” said O’Hara cordially. 

“‘T wish Siward were back here,”’ said Fleetwood thought- 
fully, returning his cue to his own rack. ‘‘I wonder what 
he does with himself —where he keeps himself all the while? 
What is there for a man to do, if he doesn’t do anything? 
He’s not going out anywhere since his mother’s death; he 
has no clubs to go to, Iunderstand. What does he do—go 
to his office and come back, and sit in that shabby old brick 
house all day and blink at the bum portraits of his bum and 
distinguished ancestors. Do you know what he'does with 
himself?’’ to O’Hara. 

“T don’t even know where he lives,”’ observed O’Hara, 
resuming his coat. ‘‘ He’sgivenup hisrooms, I understand.” 

““What? Don’t know the old Siward house?” 

“Oh! does he live there now? Of course, I forgot about 
his mother. He had apartments last year, you remember. 
He gave dinners—corkers they were. I went to one—like 
that last one you gave.” 

“T wish I’d never given it,’’ said Fleetwood gloomily. 
“Tf IT hadn’t, he’d be a member here still. . . What 
do you suppose induced him to take that little cat to the 
Patroons? Why, man, it wasn’t even an undergraduate’s 
trick! It was the act of a lunatic!” 

For a while they talked of Siward, and of his unfortunate 
story and the pity of it; and when the two men ceased: 

“Do you know,” said Plank mildly, ‘‘I don’t believe he 
ever did it.” 

O’Hara looked up surprised, then shrugged. 
fortunately he doesn’t deny it,-you see.” 

“T heard,” said Fleetwood, ‘‘that he did deny it; that 
he said, no matter what his condition was, he couldn’t have 
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done it. If he had been sober, the governors would have 
been bound to take his word of honor. But he couldn’t 
give that, you see. And after they pointed out to him 
that he had been in no condition to know exactly what he 
did do, he shut up. And they dropped him; and 
he’s falling yet.” 

“‘T don’t believe that sort of a man ever would do that 


sort of thing,” repeated Plank obstinately, his Delft-blue- 


eyes partly closing, so that all the Dutch shrewdness and 
stubbornness in his face disturbed its highly-colored 
placidity. And he walked away toward the wash-room to 
cleanse his ponderous pink hands of chalk-dust. 

“That’s what’s the matter with Plank,” observed 
O’Hara to Fleetwood as Plank disappeared. ‘‘It isn’t 
that he’s a bounder; but he doesn’t know things; he 


doesn’t know enough, for instance, to wait until he’s a — 


member of a club before he criticises the judgment of its 
governors. Yet you can’t help tolerating the fellow. I 
think I’ll write a letter for him, or put down my name. 
What do you think?” 

“Tt would be all right,” said Fleetwood. ‘‘He’ll need 
all the support he can get, with Leroy Mortimer as his 
sponsor. 
Siward though, in his réle of the alcoholic prophet? 
Whew!” 

“Siward never had any use for Mortimer,” observed 
O’Hara. 

“‘T’ll bet you never heard him say so,’’ returned Fleet- 
wood. ‘‘You know Stephen Siward’s way; he never said 
anything unpleasant about any man. I wish I didn’t 
either, but Ido. So do you. Sodomostmen. .. . 
I wish Siward were back here. He was a good deal of a 
man, after all, Tom.” 

They were unconsciously using the past tense in dis- 
cussing Siward, as though he were dead, either physically 
or socially. 

‘“He was always decent about women,’’ mused O’Hara, 
walking toward the great marble vestibule and buttoning 
his overcoat. 

‘““He was absurdly decent that way; he was indeed. 
And now look at the reputation he has! Isn’t it funny? 
Isn’t it, now?”’ 

‘What sort of an effect do you suppose all this business 
is going to have on Siward?”’ 

“‘Tt’s had one effect already,” replied Fleetwood, as 
Plank came up, ready for the street. ‘‘Ferrall says he 
looks sick, and Belwether says he’s going to the dogs; but 
that’s the sort of thing the Major is likely to say. By the 
way, wasn’t there something between that pretty Landis 
girland Siward? Somebody—some gossiping somebody — 
talked about it somewhere, recently.” 

“‘T don’t believe that, either,” said Plank, in his heavy, 
measured, passionless voice, as they descended the steps 
of the white portico and looked around for a cab. 

““As for me, I’ve got to hustle,” observed O’Hara, 
glancing at his watch. ‘‘I’m due to shine at a function 
about five. Are you coming uptown either of you fel- 
lows? J’ll give you a lift as far as Seventy-second 
Street, Plank.’’ d 

“Tell you what we’ll do,” said Fleetwood impulsively, 
turning to Plank; ‘‘we’ll drive downtown, you and I, 
and we'll look up poor old Siward! Shall we? He’s 
probably all alone in that red brick family tomb! Shall 
we? How about it, Plank?” 

O’Hara turned impatiently on his heel with a gesture 
of adieu, climbed into his electric hansom, and went buzzing 
away up the avenue. 

“T’d like to, but I don’t think I know Mr. Siward well 
enough to do that,’ said Plank diffidently. He hesitated, 
coloring up. ‘‘He might misunderstand my going with 
you—as a liberty—which perhaps I might not have 
ventured on had he been less—less unfortunate.” 

Again Fleetwood warmed toward the ruddy, ponderous 
young man beside him. ‘‘See here,’”’ he said, ‘‘you are 
going asa friend of mine—if you care to look at it that way.” 


“Thank you,” said Plank; ‘‘I should be very glad to — 


go in that way.” 

The Siward house was old only in the comparative 
Manhattan meaning of the word; for in New York nothing 
is really very old except the faces of the young men. 

Decades ago it had been considered a big house, and it 
was still so spoken of —a solid, dingy, red brick structure, 
cubical in proportions, surmounted by heavy chimneys, 
the depth of its sunken windows hinting of the thickness 
of wall and foundation. Window-curtains of obsolete 
pattern, all alike, and all drawn, masked the blank panes. 
Three massive wistaria vines, the gnarled stems as thick 
as tree-trunks, crawled upward to the roof, dividing the 
facade equally, and furnishing some relief to its flatness, 
otherwise unbroken except by the deep reveals of window 
and door. 

“Cheerful monument,” repeated Fleetwood with a 


sarcastic nod. Then the door was opened by a very old — 


man wearing the black ‘‘swallow-tail”’ clothes and choker 
of an old-time butler, spotless, quite immaculate, but cut 
after a fashion no young man remembers. 

‘“‘Good-evening, Gumble,’’ said Fleetwood, entering, 
followed on tiptoe by Plank. 


Wasn’t Mortimer rather nasty about 


‘“Good-evening, sir.’ . . . A pause; and in the 
unsteady voice of age: ‘‘Mr. Fleetwood, sir. . . . Mr. 
.”’ A bow, and the dim eyes peering up at Plank, who 

stood fumbling for his cardcase. 

Fleetwood dropped both cards on the salver unsteadily 
extended. The butler ushered them into a dim room on 
the right. 

“How is Mr. Siward?”’ asked Fleetwood, pausing on the 
threshold and dropping his voice. 

The old man hesitated, looking down, then still looking 
away from Fleetwood: ‘‘Bravely, sir, bravely, Mr. Fleet- 
wood.” 

“The Siwards were always that,’ said the young man 
gently. 

“Yes, sir. . . . Thank you. Mr. Stephen—Mr. 
Siward,”’ he corrected, quaintly, ‘‘is indisposed, sir. It 
was a—a great shock to usall, sir!’”? He bowed and turned 
away, holding his salver stiffly ; andthey heard him mutter- 
ing under his breath, 
“Bravely, sir, bravely. 
A—a great shock,sir! .. . 
Thank you.” 

Fleetwood turned to 
Plank, who stood silent, 
staring through the fading 
light at the faded house- 
hold gods of the house of 
Siward. The dim light 
touched the prisms of a 
crystal chandelier dulled 
by age, and edged the 
carved foliations of the 
marble mantel, above 
which loomed a tarnished 
mirror reflecting darkness. 
Fleetwood rose, drew a 
window-shade higher, and 
nodded toward several 
pictures; and Plank 
moved slowly from one to 
another, peering up at the 
dead Siwards in their 
crackled varnish. 

“This is the real thing,” 
observed Fleetwood cyn- 
ically, ‘‘all this Fourth 
Avenue antique business: 
dingy, cumbersome, de- 
pressing.” 

“T like it,” said Plank, 
under his breath. 

The butler returned 
presently, saying that Mr. 
Siward was at home and 
would receive them in the 
library above, as he was 
not yet able to pass up 
and down stairs. 

“T didn’t know he was 
as ill as that,’’ muttered 
Fleetwood as heand Plank 
followed the old man up 
the creaking stairway. 
But Gumble, the butler, 
said nothing in reply. 

Siward was sitting in 
an armchair by the win- 
dow, one leg extended, his 
left foot stiffly encased in 
bandages. 

“Why, Stephen!” ex- 
claimed Fleetwood, hast- 
ening forward, ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were laid up 
like this!”’ 

Siward offered his hand 
inquiringly; then his eyes 
turned toward Plank, 
who stood behind Fleet- 
wood; and, slowly dis- 
engaging his hand from 
Fleetwood’s sympathetic 
grip, he offered it to Plank. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he said. 
wood prefers rye, for some inscrutable reason. 
Plank?’’ His smile was a question. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Plank, ‘‘I should like to have 
some tea—that is, if——”’ 

“Tea, Gumble, for two. We'll tipple in company, Mr. 
Plank,” he added; ‘‘and the cigars are at your elbow, 
Billy,” with another smile at Fleetwood. 

“Now,” said the latter, after he had lighted his cigar, 
_ “‘what is the matter, Stephen?” 


DRAWN BY A, B, WENZELL 


““Gumble, Mr. Fleet- 
Mr. 


Siward glanced at his stiffly extended foot. ‘‘ Nothing 
much.” He reddened faintly, “I slipped. It’s only a 
twisted ankle.” 


For a moment or two the answer satisfied Fleetwood ; 
then a sudden, curious flash of suspicion came into his eyes ; 


ar 


he glanced sharply at Siward, who lowered his eyes, while 
the red tint in his hollow cheeks deepened. 

“Why did you drop the Saddle Club, Stephen?” Fleet- 
wood demanded. 

“T’m not riding; I have no use for it,” replied Siward. 

“You’ve cut out the Proscenium Club, too, and the 
Owl’s Head, and the Trophy. It’s a shame, Stephen.”’ 

“T’m tired of clubs.” 

“Don’t talk that way.” 

““Very well, I won’t,” said Siward, smiling. ‘‘Tell me 
what is happening—out there,’”’ he made a gesture toward 
the window; ‘‘all the gossip the newspapers miss. I’ve 
talked Doctor Grisby to death; I’ve talked Gumble to 
death; I’ve read myself stupid. What’s going on, Billy?”’ 

So Fleetwood sketched for him a gay cartoon of events, 
caricaturing various episodes in the social kaleidoscope 
which might interest him. 

‘“How soon will you be out?’’ he inquired at last. 


““A Man May be an Ass to Join Too Many Clubs, but He’s Always a Fool to Resign from Any of ’¢m” 


“Out? I don’t know. 
to-morrow.” 

“Why the deuce did you resign from all your clubs? 
How can I see you if I don’t come here?’’ began Fleetwood 
impatiently. ‘I know, of course, that you’re not going 
anywhere, but a man always goes to his club. You don’t 
look well, Stephen. You are too much alone.” 

Siward did notanswer. His face and body had certainly 
grown thinner since Fleetwood had last seen him. Plank, 
too, had been shocked at the change in him—the dark, 
hard lines under the eyes; the pallor, the curious im- 
mobility of the man, save for his fingers, which were always 
restless, now moving in search of some small object to 
worry and turn over and over, now nervously settling into 
a grasp on the arm of his chair. 


I shall try to drive to the office 
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“How is Amalgamated Electric?’ asked Fleetwood 
abruptly. 

“T think it’s all right. 
Siward, smiling. 

Plank stirred in his chair ponderously. 
kicking it to pieces,’’ he said. 

*‘Somebody is trying to,’”’ smiled Siward. 

“Hetherington,” nodded Fleetwood. Siward nodded 
back. Plank was silent. 

“Of course,’’ continued Fleetwood tentatively, ‘‘you 
people need not worry, with Howard Quarrier back of 
you.” 

Nobody said anything for a while. Presently Siward’s 
restless hands, moving in search of something, encountered 
a pencil lying on the table beside him, and he picked it up 
and began drawing initials and scrolls on the margin 
of a newspaper; and all the scrolls framed initials, and 
all the initials were the same, twining and twisting into 
endless variations of the 
letters S. L. 

“Yes, I must go to the 
office to-morrow,” he re- 
peated absently. ‘I am 
better—in fact I am 
quite well except for this 
sprain.”” He looked down 
at his bandaged foot, then 
his pencil moved listlessly 
again, continuing the end- 
less variations on the two 
letters. It was plain that 
he was tired. 

Fleetwood rose and 
made his adieux almost 
affectionately. Plank 
moved forward on tiptoe, 
bulky and noiseless; and 
Siward held out his hand, 
saying something amiably 
formal. 

“Would you like to 
have me come again?” 
asked Plank, red with 
embarrassment, yet so 
naively that at first Siward 
found no words to answer 
him; then— 

“Would you care to 
come, Mr. Plank?” 

(Vieg 2 

Perhaps Plank had 
changed, perhaps Siward 
had; for he found nothing 
offensive in the bulky 
young man now—nothing 
particularly attractive 
either, except for a certain 
simplicity, a certain direct 
candor in the heavy 
blue eyes which met his 
squarely. 

“Come in for a cigar 
when you have a few mo- 
ments idle,” said Siward 
slowly. 

“Tt will give me great 
pleasure,” said Plank, 
bowing. 

And that was all. He 
followed Fleetwood down 
the stairs; Wands held 
their coats, and bowed 
them out into the falling 
shadows of the winter 
twilight. 

Siward, sitting beside 
his window, watched 
them enter their hansom 
and drive away up the 
avenue. A dull flush had 
settled over his cheeks; 
the aroma of spirits hung 
in the air, and he looked 
across the room at the decanter. Presently he drank 
some of his tea and pushed the cup from him. 

The clatter of the cup brought the old butler, who toddled 
hitherand thither, removing trays, pulling chairs into place, 
fussing and potteringabout, until a maid camein noiselessly, 
bearing a lamp. She pulled down the shades, drew the 
sad-colored curtains, went to the mantelpiece and peered 
at the clock, then brought a wine-glass and a spoon to 
Siward, and measured the dose in silence. He swallowed 
it, shrugged, permitted her to change the position of his 
chair and footstool, and nodded thanks and dismissal. 

“‘Gumble, are you there?”’ he asked carelessly. 

The butler entered from the hallway. ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“You may leave that decanter.” 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Want to buy some?” replied 


“Somebody is 
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Making the Ghosts Walk 


ROM the South, and in the dominant wing of the Demo- 
cratic party, one hears little nowadays about States’ 
rights. But in the North, and among some Republican 
leaders, a rather keen solicitude for that ancient doctrine 
appears to be arising. Chairman Tawney, of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, invites attention to the 
rapidity with which ‘‘ Federal policing and Federal super- 
vision of the domestic affairs of the people of the United 
States is growing,” involving an obliteration of the rights 
of the States. A prominent organ of high finance desires 
us to pause and reflect upon the consequences of “placing 
in the hands of a centralized government these new weapons 
by which a ruthless majority may work its will upon the 
minority, at the same time taking from the local govern- 
ments their chief power to protect their own citizens.” 
Recently, also, a number of learned professors of constitu- 
tional law have demonstrated that the President, in impos- 
ing his will upon Congress, is upsetting the balance of 
government which was intended by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

t is quite true, as alleged, that the Constitution was 
adopted in the idea that complete local self-government 
was essential to the preservation of individual liberty. 
But it is even truer that an argument that has to go back 
one hundred and seventeen years to find a sanction is too 
decrepit to venture outside a classroom. The citizens 
whom their own States could no longer protect against the 
will of a ruthless majority, as expressed in recent acts at 
Washington, are rebate-giving railroad presidents and 
proprietors of untidy slaughter-houses. The framers of the 
Constitution deserved so well of posterity that their ghosts 
should be left in peace. There is a kind of cruel indeceney 
in evoking these helpless spooks, clad in their quaint 
Colonial fashions, unacquainted with any other mode of 
locomotion than foot or horse, and making them utter 
ghostly counsel about present conditions of which theyareso 
ignorant that the poor shades themselves must wanly blush 
with embarrassment. The laws against fraudulent spiritu- 
alistic enterprises should be extended to protect them. 


A Personal Tax Case 


HE late Marshall Field was commonly regarded as a 
business man of the best type. For some years he paid 
personal-property taxes on a valuation of $2,500,000. 
Recently the trustees of his estate filed a schedule showing 
that he held taxable personal property of a value of $17,500,- 
000. Inquiry disclosed that Mr. Field had agreed With the 
board of assessors to pay on $2,500,000, but had declared 
that he would change his residence if they raised the assess- 
ment. He was the heaviest taxpayer in Chicago, and very 
likely contributed his fair proportion. The point, however, 
is that he did not pay what the law said he should, but only 
what he himself judged to be equitable. 

The president of an important civic body, himself an able 
lawyer, calls attention to these facts and denounces them 
as ‘‘anarchism.” This seems too strong a word—especially 
as leveled at the late merchant. The grotesque absurdities 
of the personal-property tax were thrust in the faces of the 
good people of Chicago —as of nearly every other American 
community —when, year after year, and even decade after 
decade, as the city waxed mightily in population and 
wealth, the gross amount of personal property returned 
for taxation increased hardly at all. Everybody knew it 
was farcical; but nobody had really the courage to attack 
a system which was theoretically just, endeared by tradi- 
tion, and, more particularly, was supposed to make the 
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bloated bondholder contribute his share to the Government. 
In Mr. Field’s city most of the great office buildings are 
owned and operated by concerns that call themselves 
‘‘safe-deposit vaults,” because a law—passed long ago, 
when somebody suspected there might be a need of it— 
forbids the formation of corporations to handle real estate. 
There is not much point in blaming Field or the assessors. 
If the law does not conform to the facts we must expect to 
see variations from it—as in this personal tax case—of as 
much as 600 per cent. 


Life as a Gamble 


HE celebrated Mr. Canfield, of New York, in a leisure 
moment caught from other affairs which have been 
engaging him rather closely of late, has favored a reporter 
with his philosophy of life—which is, that it is all a gamble. 
Very many, observing the great part which chance plays 
in the affairs of men, adopt the same view, and this is 
especially true among the young. Saith the Preacher: 
“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
nor yet bread to the wise; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all.” 

Which is all true. Yet we have always observed, as a 
singular circumstance, that the men who insist most that 
pure chance is the governing factor, and who have had the 
widest opportunity to observe its operations, are precisely 
the men who are most careful to limit the operations of 
chance in their own affairs. The professional gambler 
preaches chance, yet he always keeps as large a percentage 
as possible in his own favor. If he grows rich it is because 
he so arranges the game that sixty per cent. of the chances 
fall on his side and only forty per cent. against him. Many 
of the most suecessful stock and grain brokers, who elo- 
quently invite others to speculate, never speculate them- 
selves—having discovered that it is much better to take a 
steady, safe commission out of the other men’s hazards. 
Chance is a great element in life; yet it is an odd fact—as 
the books of Mr. Canfield and of the stockbroker would 
doubtless show—that whosoever wholly follows it will lose 
nine times out of ten. Life is a gamble—in which, however, 
you are practically sure to lose unless you can get a per- 
centage in your favor. The only method of getting this 
saving percentage which the experience of men has yet 
proven sound is to apply yourself with industry and intelli- 
gence to every favoring opportunity that arises and trust as 
little as possible to chance. The Preacher saith also, and 
in almost the same paragraph: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


Child Labor in Wall Street 


OME child-labor organization ought to take up the case 
of the infants of Wall Street—in the light of such 
occurrences as the recent disappearance of a messenger-boy 
with $200,000 of negotiable securities. Like most other 
employers, the men of the Street are no doubt personally 
well-intentioned and humane. They simply do not pause 
to reflect upon the real injustice of subjecting the child- 
mind day after day to the strain of running about with a 
considerable fraction of the national debt in its custody. 
The financial district is crowded and bustling. Its many 
streets are narrow and torturous. Numberless passage- 
ways, threading from one thoroughfare to another beneath 
twenty-story structures, tend to excite thoughts of slipping 
away. A poor boy trotting across this region with the 
price of a crack ocean-liner or a foreign principality in his 
pocket may well be subjected to such tempting imaginings 
as would quite upset his moral balance. 

Children should be given tasks commensurate with their 
capacity. A boy may be intrusted with the price of a 
theatre ticket and left to weigh the pleasure of seeing the 
show against his moral obligation as trustee. But when 
he can, out of his mere fiduciary small change, buy the 
whole theatre, the problem is a heavier one than his 
immature mental machinery should be taxed with. The 
employers have not given this sufficient reflection. Per- 
haps they are inclined to be careless because, in the main, 
if a slip occurs they charge it up to somebody else anyway. 
But in transmitting parcels of a value exceeding $100,000 
they should employ men—unless, of course, they have 
figured it out that they stand a better show with the boys, 
in which case they should use pneumatic tubes. 


The Court Review Again 


NE of the humorous features of the contest over the 
railroad rate bill consisted of the railroad contention 
that it would be monstrously unjust to vest a final authority 
to fix rates in the Interstate Commerce Commission, com- 
posed of Federal appointees who devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the study of railroad affairs and were therefore 
highly expert in them; but that justice could be obtained 
only by handing this final authority on to the Federal bench, 
composed of other appointees who, generally speaking, 
knew nothing whatever about railroad affairs and could tell 
the difference between one class of rate and another only 
after somebody had explained it to them. 
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The packers, also, when their troubles came up, instantly 
moved for a broad court-review provision; and probably 
the courts suffer an unjust imputation thereby. Men who 
derive profits from public abuses are fond of the courts, not 
because the courts favor public abuses, but because they 
are such magnificent devices for delay. They are a kind 
of temporary sanctuary affording a secure interval of from 
two to five years between the detection of an abuse and the 


final judgment. A vigorous and thoroughgoing reforma-_ : 


tion of court practice—which, as it stands, was created 
solely by lawyers for the exclusive benefit of their own pro- 
fession—would probably bring more good to the public at 
large than any other single political action that could be 
mentioned. This is pretty generally recognized by the 
learned and the lay alike. Now and then some bold spirit 
arises to propose that it be actually undertaken. Then he 
realizes that it would be subject to court review, and his 
courage fails before the prospect of almost endless delay. 


Where Trust-Busting Fails 


CCORDING to the press dispatches, some gentlemen 
of Cleveland, engaged in the ice trade, have taken 
pains to point out ina very cogent manner one of the salient 
defects in the popular campaign for the suppression of com- 
binations in restraint of trade. Ohio, like all advanced 
Commonwealths, is amply provided with anti-trust laws, 
and the gentlemen referred to have been indicted for oper- 
ating an ice trust. One of them is quoted: ‘‘This indict- 
ment may raise the price of ice. If it costs us much to get 
out, we'll have to get the money back some place.”” Another 
observes: ‘‘As long as they heap up expenses on us, in- 
creases in price are apt to continue.” 

There is the difficulty. Individuals may be fined, or 
particular corporations solemnly ordered to go into disso- 
lution; but the combination itself, the actual restraint of 
trade (which here means restraint of competition), is 
never destroyed. It practically always persists—with a 
large bill of expenses which the consumer must pay. 


Crime and Punishment 


f yey vice-presidents of the Mutual Life have been 
indicted—about a year and a half after the life insur- 
ance disclosures began. Meanwhile, a court has held that 
Mr. Perkins was not criminally liable for his part in contrib- 
uting funds of New York Life policy-holders to the Repub- 
lican campaign. Some railroad and other corporations 
have been found guilty of violating the law against rebates 
and have suffered the imposition of fines which, perhaps, 
amounted to ten per cent. of the illicit rebates. Large 
numbers of pickpockets and burglars whose actual depre- 
dations were humorously trivial in comparison with the 
vast peculations involved in the life insurance and rebate 
grafts have been sent to the penitentiary. 

Of course, this is not the fault of the courts, nor necessa- 
rily of the public prosecutors. The law has not yet recog- 
nized certain opportunities for crime which arise under 
the modern system. Fining a great railroad corporation 
$20,000 is about as effective as making a face at the wind; 
yet that seems to be about as far as the law can go in pun- 
ishing a crime which may easily entail more injury than 
a thousand burglaries. We have often wondered what 
would be the result if a corporation should be formed for 
the practice of housebreaking and its second vice-president, 
in charge of the jimmy department, were haled into court. 
Could he plead that he had no personal knowledge of the 
particular housebreaking in question? Legally we live a 
good deal in the clothes of the last generation or the last 
century. Often they do not fit. 


The Balance of Trade 


HE foreign trade of the United States, for the fiscal year 
just ended, was of record-breaking proportions, and the 
balance in our favor very large. One hears little jubilation 
over that fact; yet only a few years ago a favorable balance 
of trade was commonly believed to be the foundation-stone 
of national prosperity. Within a half-dozen years a really 
great business man said: ‘‘It is only what we sell abroad 
and get money for that makes the country rich; what we 
trade around and consume among ourselves adds nothing 
to the store.’’ No doubt he had read that in some book on 
political economy and believed it. The political econo- 
mists themselves used to believe it, until one of them, apply- 
ing the law to himself, sold his clothes for cash, thereby 


establishing a large balance of trade in his favor, but, un- — 


fortunately, contracting a cold that laid him up for weeks. 
Then it began to dawn upon him that if the balance of 
trade theory were sound all we needed to do to get exceed- 
ingly rich was to sell everything we had abroad and so secure 
an enormous stock of foreign bills of exchange, which we 
might patch together into clothing and even, under the 
new breakfast-food dispensation, learn to eat. Every 
young man ought to study political economy, for it now and 
then lets him into some valuable industrial history. But 
he should bear in mind that most of its theoretical conclu- 
sions are wrong. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Senate’s Robinson Crusoe 


ILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK, Senator from Mon- 

tana, has an income of $36,000 a day. That isa 

mere bagatelle of thirteen millions a year, and then some. 
And he has less fun than any man on earth. 

Clark is the richest man in the Senate. Indeed, he is one 
of the richest men in the world. It is quite likely that he 
has more ready money than John D. Rockefeller—cash on 
hand—although he is not so rich as Rockefeller by a great 
many millions. He built a railroad from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles recently and he paid for it in cash, mile by mile. 
Nobody else in this country or any other ever did a thing 
like that. 

He has announced that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate. Thatisnotsurprising. With all his 
money heisazero inthe Senate. Heisoutof place. Every- 
body looks on him as a man who came to the Senate because 
he is rich—which is more or less true; and he is given grind- 
ing illustrations of the fact, known to all those who know the 
Senate, that the dollar gets nowhere in the upper house of 
Congress unless it is coupled with some legislative ability. 
There are rich men in the Senate, plenty of them; but those 
Senators who are Senators because they are rich, and for no 
other reason, are pathetic figures in the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. Notwithstanding the various gen- 
tlemen who are decrying the Senate, there never was and 
never will be a success there not backed with brains. 

Nor must it be thought that Clark has no brains. Far 
from it. He has as fine a commercial mind as ever discov- 
ered how to make two or a dozen dollars grow where one 
grew before. Still, the commercial mind and the legisla- 
tive or the legal mind have different convolutions and 
get at things in different ways. Clark knows all about how 
to develop a copper mine, 
but when it comes to a 
bit of constructive states- 
manship a dozen men in 
the Senate who are worry- 
ing along on their $96.15 
a week make him look 
like an abandoned claim. 

It would seem that a 
man who is worth a few 
hundred millions might 
afford a few friends. 
Clark, apparently, has 
none. He isassolitary as 
Pike’s Peak. He is as 
lonesome as Robinson 
Crusoe. To be sure, he is 
surrounded by a lot of 
secretaries, but they are 
secretaries and get no 
further. Beyond that, 
there is nothing. Every- 
body says ‘‘ Howdy-do?”’ 
to him, but nobody says, 
“Clark, old man, I’m glad 
to see you.” 

He tries to be congenial, 

at that. Occasionally he 
gives a dinner and invites 
as many as will come. 
They go and look him 
over and eat his food and 
drink his wine and come away. Nobody pays the slight- 
est attention to him in the Senate. He works hard, 
too, attending committee meetings and keeping up with 
his correspondence. Once in a session he makes a speech, 
usually on some mining or land topic. He reads from 
manuscript, with amazing crescendo and diminuendo 
effects, and his own papers in Butte and Salt Lake tell of 
the great forensic effort of the distinguished statesman, 
and not another paper in the wide, wide world carries a 
line of it. 
_ Clark wanted to be a good Senator. He had ambitions 
to serve his country and he tried faithfully. He couldn’t 
do it. In the first place he was not cut out for senatorial 
success, and in the second he came in with the handicap 
of mere money. The Senate has respect for money —too 
much, some people say —but it requires the right kind of a 
man to be hitched to the money. Clark is great in his way, 
but he is not a Senator, and he knows it now. 

He has four dissipations: his whiskers, his house in New 
York, his pictures, and work. ‘Two of these are the direct 
outcome of his money. By means of the third he got the 
money, and he could have the whiskers if he didn’t have a 
cent. Such is the prodigality of Nature. The whiskers are 
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of Maine 


William A. Clark, Senator from Montana 


red and bushy, and show evidences of careful attention. 
They are always immaculate, combed just so and carefully 
barbered and pomaded. He runs to hair, for that on his 
head is as bushy as that on his chin and as exquisitely 
tended. He is sixty-five years old, but, so far as hair and 
whiskers go, he looks like the graduate in osteopathy just 
out of school and figuring on a place to settle down. 

He buys pictures because he has money. He buys good 
pictures because he can afford them. They are a fad with 
him. He talks about art as if he invented perspective. 
He is wont to mourn because art is being commercialized, 
but when there is anything choice to be had, he promptly 
commercializes art to such an extent that nobody else can 
get within hailing distance of what he wants. He will have 
a great collection of old and present-day masters when he 
gets his art gallery finished, and he will have a lovely time 
looking at them all by himcelf. 

His house in New York is his passion. He started out to 
have the finest residence cn the continent. He has been 
building it for years and will be years more at it. The out- 
side of it is covered with bronze gimcracks and with statues 
of various kinds, and on one corner there is a tower that 
looks like a church-steeple that has run against the demor- 
alizing influences of the world, the flesh and the devil. 

Clark works all the time. Night after night he goes into 
the telegraph offices in Washington and writes messages 
for an hour at a time, sitting there, often, as late as mid- 
night. When he is at his desk he is laboring incessantly 
over papers. A man came across on a private car from 
Butte with him once. Clark was working over papers. 

‘Mr. Clark,”’ said this man, “‘why do you work so hard? 
Why don’t you have some fun?” 

“T can’t let go,” sighed Clark. ‘‘If I stopped now they 
would say I had broken down. I must keep on.” 

He is close with his money. He is never seen with any- 
body. He drives his employees to their utmost. Nervous, 
wiry, he seems to be as active and vigorous now as he was 
twenty years ago. 

Clark tries to be a good fellow. When he has a dinner 
party he sings to his guests. He hasa shrill tenor voice that 


has been cultivated, and a stock of opera gestures. He 
gets up on a chair and sings ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
There is this to be said of him: he is a producer. He 


bought in and developed mines; he built railroads; he 
opened country. What he has he took out of the ground. 
That is more than most men who have approximately as 
much money as he has can say. And, with his industry and 
his application and his faculty for making money, he would 
have been rich even if he had not gone into mining. 


“Age First” 


HEN the consuls of the United States, Germany and 
England were performing their joint duties in Samoa, 
William Chambers, the American consul, put up the flags 
of the three countries over the door of the room where they 


deliberated. Naturally, he put the American flag in the 
middle and above the other two. 

Cusick Smith, the English consul, came along and saw 
the arrangement of the flags. He protested vehemently. 
Chambers told him to go hang and said the American flag 
would stay whereit was. There wasan immediate meeting 
of Smith and the German consul. These two passed 
resolutions and threatened to make the affair one of 
international importance. 

“Why should the English flag go above the American?”’ 
asked Chambers. 

“‘Because it is the older,’ said Cusick Smith, ‘‘if for no 
other reason.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ asserted Chambers. 

There was a frightful row. Foreign offices became 
excited over it and things looked dark for the tripartite 
agreement. Then some bright American pointed out that 
the Irish harp on the British flag was not put there until 
after the Act of Union in 1804, and that the complete 
American flag was the older. That vindicated Chambers. 


No Chance at All 


HEN M. G. Scheitlin, now the ‘‘feature’”’ man on the 

Chicago Record-Herald, was working as a reporter 

in St. Louis, he was sent one night to get the story of the 
suicide of a Polish girl. 

Scheitlin found the house filled with neighbors, who were 
holding a hilarious wake. The master of ceremonies was 
the girl’s brother. He seemed rather proud of the distinc- 
tion brought on his house by his sister’s act. The brother 
welcomed the reporter effusively and told him the details. 
Then he said: ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you like to see her?” 

The reporter said he would, and the brother elbowed his 
way through the crowded room, shouting: ‘‘Stand back! 
Make way for the reporter!’’ The response to his command 
was not so prompt as he would have liked, and the brother 
said angrily: ‘Stand back, I tell you! Make room! You 
ain’t giving the corpse a chance to breathe.”’ 


Brevetted for Bravery 


VERYBODY ealls Alfred J. Stofer, a well-known 
Washington character, ‘‘Major’’ Stofer. 

“Where did you get your title, Stofer?”’ Representative 
Littlefield, of Maine, once asked him. 

“‘Harned it, suh,”’ Stofer replied, ‘‘ killin’ Yankees in the 
war.” 

“But, Stofer, you were not old enough to be a soldier.”’ 

“Who said I was a soldier, suh; who said I was a soldier? 
I was livin’ in my native village of Culpeper, Virginia, suh, 
in those tryin’ times, and it was there I won glory for the 
sainted Confederate cause and myself by killin’ Yankees.” 

“But how did you kill them?”’ 

“Killed them by indigestion, suh, by indigestion. I sold 
em apple pies and killed ’em by scores.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Hale, of Maine, is one of the most dignified and 
austere of the statesmen, 
but when he was in the 
House they called him 
“Bub” Hale. 


@ Julius Kahn, the Repre- 
sentative from San Fran- 
cisco, was an actor for ten 
years. He wasa tragedian 
and played with Booth, 
Barrett and Salvini. 


CAugustus Octavius 
Bacon, of Georgia, and 
Julius Cesar Burrows, of 
Michigan, are the only 
Senators whose parents 
loaded them down with 
classical names. 


CD. M. Ransdell, ser- 
geant-at-arms of the 
United States Senate, lost 
his right arm at the battle 
of Resaca, but hecanshake 
hands with any two- 
handed Indiana politician 
and then have something 
to spare. 


PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST 
Sergeant-at-Arms Ransdell, 
of the Senate 
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One of the Newcomers 


jee: is just now quite as much curi- 
osity about Ernest Poole as there 
usually is about promising newcomers in 
the magazines, and a dozen wild stories are 
current regarding his schooling and experi- 
ence. Here, however, are the facts: 

Poole graduated from Princeton in 1902. 
“‘T meant to write as a profession,” he con- 
fesses in a recent letter, ‘‘and picked out 
the tenements simply because I had heard 
that life there was more dramatic and gave 
better material for writing. I went to the 
University settlement. I first spent three 
months for the Child Labor Committee, 
writing on the newsboys. I talked with 
hundreds of them, ate with them, lived with 
them. I felt then the tremendous Power of 
the Street, and what little chance the tene- 
ment mother has with her boy against it. 
I saw that the reform laws which the Child 
Labor Committee was passing would not 
have much success, and this doubt has been 
borne out by the results. 

“Then I went on the Committee for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis; picked out the 
worst block in the city, where have occurred 
over five hundred deaths from consumption 
in the last few years. I gave it the nick- 
name ‘The Lung Block.’ I spent two 
months there illustra- 
ting by human stories 
the terrible facts which 
the scientists and doc- 
tors had already proved. 
I wrote for the Commit- 
tee a pamphlet which 
was sent to the ten 
thousand richest peo- 
ple in New York. It 
was also published in 
every newspaper in the 
city. Three newspapers 
gave three editorials 
each. There was a fight 
to tear down ‘The Lung 
Block’ and make a park 
of it. But political in- 
fluence stepped in and 
all was stopped. There 
are now seventy thou- 
sand cases of consump- 
tion in New York. 

“Later I spent two 
months in the sweat- 
shops, then two months 
on the North River 
docks with the forty 
thousand dockers, and 
still later I went as a 
correspondent to the 
meat strike, and lived 
two months in stock- 
yards. A year ago I was sent to Russia, 
where I stayed three and a half months. I 
had gone as a correspondent, but the things 
I saw there made it simply impossible to 
keep out of revolutionary work. In fact, 
many other correspondents were in it. I 
had a splendid interpreter to help me. Two 
or three times I was arrested, but only held 
for a few hours. Finally, however, a more 
serious affair occurred and my interpreter 
was only saved from jail by the fact that the 
chief of police, who searched my luggage, 
could not read English We left Russia 
soon after and went to London with a plan 
for getting guns. This plan was only one of 
scores being constantly tried by revolution- 
ists, and, like so many others, failed. 

“T came back to America. Having lived 
with the Slavs—the men of ideas and 
dreams—I came at once into the country of 
quick nervous action. My impression was 
very vivid. This impression I tried to ex- 
pre in my first attempt at a novel—The 

Toice of the Street.” 


Their Salad Days 


iE WAS not somany yearsago that a hand- 
ful of literary apprentices foregathered 
weekly at a cheap French restaurant on 
one of New York’s side-streets. They had 
abundant enthusiasm for each other’s pro- 
ductions and unbounded faith in their own. 
But faith without works doesn’t make an 
author’s reputation, and publishers were 
suspected of a secret compact, so unan- 
imous were they in their disinclination to 
issue the works of these immortals. Onone 


occasion, heartened by the different foods 
included in the fifty-cent table d’héte, the 
half-dozen literary novices enthusiastically 
subscribed five dollars each for the publica- 
tion of anew magazine. The subscriptions 
were written in ink upon a table napkin— 
mine host had few to spare—which was 
tacked to the wall. The name of the new 
magazine was Bile—For the Bilious. Of 
the half-dozen subscribers two have since 
broken through ‘the publishers’ wall of re- 
serve: Henry Wallace Phillips, whose Mr. 
Seraggs is just now helping to make merry 
many a vacation, and Rupert Hughes, who 
is credited with a novel and two plays as 
his share of this winter’s spoils. 


Punch with Care 


jie SPITE of the fact that he is the 

editor of Punch, that bulwark of British 
humor, Owen Seaman, who is probably the 
cleverest living writer of parody, has a 
healthy admiration for the Great American 
Joke. Anold friend of his Cambridge days 
quotes him as saying: ‘‘The Gallic wit has 
becomea meretradition; the Yankee brand 
has eclipsed it altogether. It is a curious 
thing, but it is always the active nation, in 
contrast to the merely thinking one, that 
produces a great national humor.” Mr. 


Ernest Poole, an American Friend of the Russian Revolution — From a 
Snap-Shot in a Russian Peasant’s Cottage 


Seaman is himself, by the way, an apostle 
of activity. Although forty-four years 
old and a member of four clubs—the Savile, 
Leander, Bath and Queen’s—he is still an 
expert at tennis and an excellent shot. He 
does not scorn even croquet, and clings to 
bridge whist in spite of its decline as a 
merely fashionable fad. 


A Vermicelli Cure 


jaeets S. Weir Mitchell the physician 
there gather as many stories as about 
S. Weir Mitchell the novelist. This is but 
one of them. 

‘Last winter Doctor Mitchell sent to 
Italy for rest and recreation a patient who 
had for some months been under his care. 
“And if you feel that you need a physician 
while abroad,”’ he said, ‘‘ you had better see 
Doctor So-and-so in Rome.” 

The patient—as sufferers from nervous 
diseases generally do—did feel the need of 
more doctoring while in Italy and therefore 
looked up the great So-and-so—the best- 
known specialist in his line in that country 
—but neglected to say that she had, while 
at home, been under Doctor Mitchell’s 
eare. Signor So-and-so asked the usual 
questions, and then, in somewhat broken 
English, remarked : 

““Madame, as an American you had bet- 
ter return to Philadelphia and take the 
Vermicelli cure.” 

Being an Italian, the doctor naturally 
pronounced the ‘‘c’’ as if it were ‘‘ch,” and 
the patient—who had heard of water-cures 
and nut-diets—had a vision of herself 
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consuming long strings ot the succulent 
Roman food. 

“‘But, Doctor,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘why 
should I go back to America to get the 
native dish of Italy?” 

And it was only then that she learned 
that ‘‘ Veir Mitchelli’’ was Italian for ‘‘ Weir 
Mitchell.” 


A. House-to-House Author 


HE late Professor Shaler, of Harvard,was 
a notable example of the author who, 
as Mr. Howells has advised, does not put 
all his eggs in one basket. His last three 
books were each issued by a different pub- 
lisher. First, The Individual was put 
out by the Appletons; then The Citizen 
appeared with the imprint of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., and now Man and the Earth is pub- 
lished by Fox, Duffield & Co., the senior 
member of which firm is, by the way, the 
younger brother of John Fox, Jr. 


Across the Ocean for Reward 


re IS not with novels as it is supposed to be 
with plays—a London success doesn’t 
always spell an American triumph. Thus, 
Sister Carrie, a novel by Theodore Dreiser, 
an American, was extravagantly praised in 
higtand, but in this 
country hardly noticed 
at all. Thus, too, May 
Sinelair’s earlier books, 
published in her native 
England, had small sale 
here, and that though 
the one she liked least 
—Audrey Craven—was 
well received by the 
London critics, who 
turned the cold shoulder 
to The Divine Fire until 
it was ‘‘taken up” by 
Owen Seaman and one 
or two other men of lit- 
erary discernment. 

Miss Sinclair, by the 
way, denies the story 
that it took her seven 
years to write The 
Divine Fire, the real 
time expended being 
exactly two years and 
three months, though 
after starting it she put 
it aside for five years 
while engaged on lighter 
tasks. She has now 
published a new novel, 
which, although it pos- 
sesses all the distinction 
that belonged to its 
predecessor, is nevertheless very different 
from The Divine Fire. 


Mr. Loomis Handicapped 


IN all authors get many requests 
for autographs—and nearly all authors 
pretend to dislike acceding. But Charles 
Battell Loomis is nothing if not unusual. 
A short time ago, for example, an admirer 
of his work got the humorist to pose for a 
silhouette and, later, sent him the result 
with a note asking him to ‘‘write a few 
lines under it—and returnit.’’ Mr. Loomis 
wrote: 

“My dear Mrs. Blank: 

““When I consider that I posed only five 
minutes for this silhouette, I am lost in 
wonder that you should in so short a time 
have secured a likeness which it took me 
forty-four years to acquire.” 


A McCutcheon Summer 


OHN T. McCUTCHEON, with whose 

drawings the readers of this magazine 
are familiar, sailed the other day for Europe, 
to be gone for the entire summer. Fie 
intends to spend some time in Paris. Then 
he will go to Southern France; thence to 
Constantinople, Odessa and Tiflis. The 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea and Merv are 
on his route, and he expects to journey 
by caravan into China and a thousand 
miles into Siberia, from which country 
he will go East or West—as the mood 


‘ directs— by way of the Trans-Siberian 


Railway. 
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Reduced Price Sal 
Suits and Skirt 


AT ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION 
FROM OUR REGULAR PRICES. 


$6.00 Suitsnow $4.80 
$12.00 Suits now $9.60 

$18.00 Suits now $14.4 
$25.00 Suits now $20.00. 
$4.00 Skirts now $3.20. 
$7.00 Skirts now $5.60. 

$10.00 Raincoats 
now $8.00. 

$12.00 Raincoats 
now $9.60 


We Make All These 
Garments to Order 


If you wish to take aclva: 
tage of this unusual opport) 
nity, send at once for our Sty! 
Book and Samples, as th 
sale will end in a few week: 

During this sale we wil 
make ‘to order any of o 
Suits, Skirts, Jackets or Rai 
coats at a reduction of on 
fifth from our regular pric 

We make this special off 
in order to close out our stoc! 
of Summer materials. 


We GUARANTEE to 
fit you and give you 
entire satisfaction : 


refund your money 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 


toany part of the United States, our Summer 
We Send Free Book of New York Fashions, showing the 
latest styles and containing our copyrighted measurement chart; 
also a large assortinent of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. NoAgentsor Branches, Est. 18 Year: 


BUILD YOUR QWY BOM 


> ee 


. By the BROOKS System § 


10,686 novices— most of them with no tool 
experience whatever—built boats by the @ 
Brooks System last year. Over 50 per cent. 9 
have built their second boats. Many have 
established themselves in the boat building 
business. 

If ycu can drive a nail and cut out a piece t 
of material from a full size pattern—you 4; 
can build a Canoe—Row=boat-— Sail-boat 
—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time § 
—at home. ' 

consists of exact size 

The Brooks System foied paper pat- @ 
m terns of every part of the boat— with detailed & 
instructions and working illustrations | 
showing each step of the work—an itemized ¥ 
} bill of material required and how tosecure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from # 
J $2.50 up — and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. é 

We also furnish complete boats inthe Knock 
Down form — ready to puttogether. Satisfac- gf 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles — all sizes. ' 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. € 


(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building), 


207 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 


“Se ’ SHES - STAEAN. — Pitre ee sar 
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Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico | 
from palm fiber. Double weave, 
durable and light weight with 
colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1.00, sent post-paid 
for 50c¢ to introduce our 
7 Mexican hats and drawn 
Y work. Same hat plain, 40c; 
= both for 75c. Large, medium 
and small sizes. Fine for fishing, 
camping, seashore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


ARE THE BEST OF INVESTMENTS 

In Missouri you can still obtain fair rates—from 4% to 6% 
with security as perfect as a Government Bond. This fact 
anil OUR WELL KNOWN CONSERVATISM are reasons why 
hundreds in many States buy ofus. We own large amounts 
of splenclid securities — Convenient sizes, $500 to $1000. Ref- 
erences in almost any locality. Send for information. 

Millions invested — no losses — 17 years of success. 
William R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Co, 

8 Wardell Building, MACON, MISSOURI 


TYPEWRITERS wx: 
a, eS : MAKES 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTE! 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Price 
=qes allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped witl 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chi 


NO COLIC o 
\ Nipple Collapsing 
7 Easily Cleansed. At druggists 25¢ 
r from us, postpaid 35¢, Safe delive 
Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New Yor! 
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BREEDING THE EIDER DUCK—A MAINE 
ENDEAVOR TO SAVE A VALUABLE 
ARCTIC BIRD. 


F THE eider duck can be induced to breed 
satisfactorily on Old Man’s Island (near 
Machias Bay), which the Audubon Society 
has leased from the State of Maine for the 
1 eee of propagating and preserving wild 
irds, the enterprise will prove very inter- 
esting and possibly quite profitable. Such 
an experiment is said to be contemplated, 
and, although the birds in question belong to 


_ Arctic regions, they sometimes build their 
_ nests as far south as our own most northerly 


territory on the Atlantic. 
These ducks have been subjected to a sort 


of semi-domestication along the coast of 


Norway, where they breed in enormous 


numbers on certain islands not far from 


shore. Their output of ‘‘down,”’ which is 
gathered asa regular crop, is taken from the 
nests, and the people frequently carry the 
ducklings in baskets to the sea when they 
are big enough to look out for themselves. 
It is at this time that the mother-bird es- 
corts her flock to the ocean’s brink, and 
swims away with her little ones. 

When the female duck has built her nest 
of grass and sticks, she plucks from her own 


_ breast a quantity of down, which she forms 
into a sort of mat big enough to fold over 
_ the eggs and keep them warm when she is 


give it a 


_ relatives. 
which formerly was plentiful in summer 


- to have been well 


absent fora while. These mats are system- 
atically stolen from the nests, two or three 
times in succession, the hen bird being 
finally obliged to make a demand upon the 
drake for a supply of down. The rule is not 
to steal a mat in which drake’s feathers ap- 
pear, because, if this is done, the pair will 
in disgust. 

One of these little eider mats is worth 
about twenty-five cents at first hand. Gath- 
ered in the way described, the down is sorted 
into lots according to quality, cleaned, and 
put up in small bags, carefully sewn, for 
export. The best of it fetches five dollars a 
pound. 

Relations having thus been established 
between this ocean fowl and man, which are 


profitable on one side at least, the eider duck 


seems likely to escape the fate of extermina- 
tion which has overtaken one of its nearest 
This was the Labrador duck, 


along the coast of Labrador and about the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. It bred 


' on rocky islets, where it was safe from 


foxes and other carnivorous enemies. But 
“sportsmen’”’ attacked it on its breeding- 
grounds, destroying it wholesale, and the 
last known specimen was killed in 1852. 


| ALL FOR THE FARMERS — THE GOVERN- 


MENT GOES PLANT-HUNTING ABROAD 
AND THE FARMER GETS THE PROFIT. 


ae spent by our Government in 


importing useful plants from foreign 
and often remote parts of the world seems 
invested. It cost 
$2000 to fetch from China, in 1864, the 


sorghum, whieh to-day produces in this 


country a crop worth $40,000,000 annually. 
The Kafir corn was introduced at an ex- 
pense of not more than $5000 for the benefit 
of the semi-arid Southwest, and is worth 
to us at the present time $15,000,000 a year. 

Macaroni wheat, a comparatively recent 
importation from Russia, cost us only 
$10,000, and already puts $10,000,000 
annually into the pockets of our farmers. 
Its cultivation is rapidly extending, and, 
requiring little water, it is the chief de- 

endence for a crop on 500,000 acres of 
and which are too dry to grow other and 
more thirsty wheats. 

The Japanese ‘‘ Kiushu’’ rice was intro- 
duced at an expense of $18,000 a few years 
ago. It has largely augmented our rice 
production, and is an important factor in 
the phenomenal growth of this branch of 
agricultural industry in Texas and Louis- 
iana. Since its importation the value of 
land in the coast sections of Texas and 
Louisiana has risen from $2 to $40 per acre, 
and the output from 115,000,000 pounds to 
650,000,000 pounds. If one-half of this 
increase is due to the Japanese rice, its 
annual value to us is $2,000,000. 

In summarizing these facts, the forth- 


coming Year Book of the Department of 
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Agriculture will say that the Swedish oats, 
which cost us $5000, have increased by 
$1,000,000 annually the value of this kind 
of crop in Wisconsin alone. The ‘‘Cheva- 
lier” barley, imported at an expense of 
only $1000, is now one of the standard 
varieties in the United States, the yearly 
output being worth many millions. 

The cost of introducing the navel orange 
from Brazil was next to nothing, budwood 
from certain ‘‘freak’’ trees, found by 
chance in the State of Bahia, being sent 
to the Department of Agriculture by one 
of our consuls. To-day the value of the 
crop of oranges produced by trees propa- 
gated from this budwood is estimated at 
$8,000,000 annually. 

The cost of all seed and plant introduction 
and distribution by our Government from 
1852 up to the present moment has been 
about $4,500,000; and the estimated an- 
nual value of only a few of the varieties thus 
imported is far in excess of $100,000,000. 


HIGH-ART VENEERS — THERE IS NOTH- 
ING CHEAP ABOUT THE BEST AND 
SOMETHING GooD ABOUT ALL. 


HE day has gone by when veneering 
was despised as a species of cheap sham. 
At the present time practically all fine fur- 
niture is veneered, hardly any of it being 
solid. Pianos, tables and car-ceilings are 
invariably treated in this way. As for 
cheapness, the best mahogany veneer, one- 
thirtieth of an inch in thickness, sells for 
thirty cents a square foot! 

It is deemed of utmost importance in the 
trade to get veneers that have a handsome 
natural pattern, or ‘‘figure,’’ as the technic- 
al term is. Accordingly, for the purpose, 
special value is set upon those parts of the 
tree where large limbs join the trunk, and 
likewise it is with the base of the forest 
monarch where the roots begin to start out. 
Here, at the tree-bottom, the pattern ex- 
posed by the saw cutting crosswise is 
complicated and beautiful, and such slices 
are frequently utilized for the tops of costly 
tables. 

Veneering on fine furniture is usually 
‘‘five-ply’’—meaning that there are five 
thicknesses. For, you see, when wood 
swells or shrinks, it does so not lengthwise 
of the grain, but crosswise, and, to prevent 
such changes, several slices of veneer are 
superposed, one upon another and at right 
angles with each other in respect of the 
grain, mutually holding one another in 
shape. For this reason wood that is prop- 
erly veneered is really better than the solid 
stuff, inasmuch as it is unchangeable. 

Veneers are sometimes cut as thin as a 
fiftieth of an inch, when the material is 
precious. From those of high value, such 
as are sawn from mahogany and satin- 
wood, they descend to the wood-slices 
employed in such great quantities for 
butter plates, pie dishes, berry boxes, and 
other receptacles—these being evolved by 
a process that transforms, with the aid of 
huge knives, whole logs into continuous 
ribbons. Hundreds of square miles of for- 
ests are being devoured annually to supply 
these conveniences for transportation and 
the market. 

Not only wood, however, is treated in 
thisfashion. A machine has been invented 
by which a good-sized elephant’s tusk may 
be converted into a continuous sheet of 
ivory a dozen feet in length and twenty 
inches wide. And nowadays even marble is 
utilized ordinarily in the shape of a veneer, 
being rarely used in solid blocks, but applied 
commonly in the form of thin slabs for 
building purposes, masses of brick or con- 
crete serving asa core. The effect is quite 
as handsome, and the cost comparatively 
little. 


THE NURSE’S CROWNING GLORY— A 
PROFESSION IN WHICH CAP AND CASTE 
Go TOGETHER. 


M&® DISTINCTIVE (and, one might say, 
heraldic) emblems of the schools from 
which the wearers are graduated, the caps 
of trained nurses afford an interesting study. 
Allof them are pretty, and some of them are 
most picturesque. One, for example, which 
is the device of a famous hospital, resem- 
bles the ancient Phrygian cap, coquettishly 
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reproduced in dainty starched muslin, 
while another is copied from the headdress 
of the peasants of Normandy. 

The uniforms of trained nurses differ 
while they are undergoing instruction, 
but all of them wear white after graduation, 
so that the graduates of the various schools 
can be distinguished only by the caps. So 
important is this item of attire, profession- 
ally speaking, that it is never left off for a 
moment while indoors. Patients in hos- 
pitals have often been known to object 
vehemently to the entrance of a capless 
nurse into their room, because to them the 
cap isthe outward and visible sign of knowl- 
edge and competence. 

This, indeed, is the most important use- 
fulness of the trained nurse’s uniform; it 
inspires confidence in the mind of the 
patient. Obviously, if she did not know 


her business thoroughly she would not be | 


allowed to wear a cap. Under the rules, 
however, the headgear undergoes from 
time to time certain changes. For the 
“‘probationer’’ it assumes its simplest form ; 
the ‘‘pupil nurse”’ adds to it a white band 
around the front, and graduates of some 
of the schools, on becoming full-fledged 
nurses, exchange the white band for a 
black one. 

Plainness and neatness are always the 
first essentials in the costume, but there 
are also regulations which determine with 
exactness the depth of the hem of skirt or 
apron, the width of the apron-strap, the 
size of the bib, and so on. 

Whereas in this country trained nurses 
wear their uniforms indoors only, in 
Europe they appear in them customarily 
on the street. But, to cover them, they 
adopt a cloak and bonnet, the latter being 
tied with a white bowinfront. The bonnet 
and cloak are patterned after the costume 
of deaconesses, so that the foreign-trained 


nurse might easily be mistaken for a person | 


belonging to a religious order. 


STAMP-BOOKS BY THE MILLION— 
ANTI-STICK PORTFOLIOS FOR THE HoT 
AND STICKY SEASON. 


Ape production of postage-stamp books 
has come to be so important a business 


that a considerable section of the Bureau | 


of Engraving at Washington, employing 
about fifty hands, is kept busy in the 


making of them. During the last year, | 


18,000,000 of them were turned out and 
distributed to post-offices all over the 
country, for sale. 

For this purpose the stamps are printed 
in a special way —in sheets with two narrow 
ribbons of blank paper running through 
them and a third blank ribbon on one edge. 
Thus, by means of a great knife, the sheets 
can be cut, hundreds of them together, into 
three long strips, each strip with a margin 
ononeedge, to serve for binding in the book. 

The books, of course, are specially 
intended for hot-weather convenience, to 
prevent the stamps from sticking together. 
Accordingly, in making them, the operative 
—all of the hands employed for this kind 
of work are women—takes first a long strip 
of thin pasteboard, which is to be the back 
cover, then a sheet of paraffin paper, next 
a strip of stamps, again another sheet of 
parafiin, and so on until the requisite 
number of stamps.are supplied. 

The front cover being added, the result 
is a long book which will be chopped later 
into ten of the little books such as post- 
masters sell. Before this is done, however, 
the long books are glued on one edge, and 
then stitched to make the binding complete. 
They are then passed rapidly through a 
machine with a series of revolving knife- 
wheels, emerging in their final shape—save 
only that they have to be counted and put 
up in packages. So rapidly is the work 
done that an expert hand thinks nothing of 
making 2000 of the little stamp-books, 
each containing twelve stamps, in an hour. 

The books contain twelve, twenty-four 
or forty-eight stamps. Each package of 
them, as sent out, is marked with the initials 
of the person who puts them up, and she is 
responsible for their correctness. Up to 
date the Bureau of Engraving has distrib- 
uted to post-offices 60,000,000 of the little 
stamp-books, and not a single defective one 
has been returned. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Ainapp-tell 
Hats for Men 
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The Cambridge Mixed Derby 
is an exclusive Knapp-Felt shade of 
Pearl. For occasional wear through 
the Summer it is a pleasant change. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe $6. Knapp- 
Felt $4. Hatters sell them. 

Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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THE STRENGTH of a financial 
institution should be gauged by 


its capital and surplus, which 
in our case amounts to Six 
Million Dollars. Froma 
small beginning in 1868 the 
deposits of this institution 
have steadily grown until our 
assets now amount to over 
Forty-two Million Dollars. 
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Send today for our book- 
let ** M"’ describing our 
system of handling sav- 
i counts of $1.00 and 
s by mail, sent 


} 
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Ever-Ready ” | 
Safety Razor | 


were originally § 
$5.00. Complete g 
with theimproved § 
one-piece frame § 
—seven tested § 
blades and hand 
stropper. Seven @ 
new blades for 7 dull § 
ones and 25 cents, § 
3 - any time. 12 Special § 
Bladesto fit “ Yankee,” “Star” or ‘Gem’ Razors,prepaid,75c, § 
# All blades can be stropped to last years of service. Ever-Ready 
ers everywhere or sent f 
. Canadian price $1.25. § 


DEAFNESS 


‘The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


These carcls, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical, HOSKINS 
ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek 


HOSKINS 
Everything in Pugraving 


904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Mark of 
Highest Quality 


Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, '07. 
ORIEN 70 days, by chartered S, S. ‘Arabic’ 
16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the 


World. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3booksforInventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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‘‘You are either very clever or awfully 
suspicious.” 

‘I’m heart-broken at present. May I 
drop in to-morrow afternoon?” 

‘‘T’ll be too busy to see you, Billy. Be 
sides, I want you to call on Lady Maud. 
You might take her for a ride in your 
automobile, and then you could dine some- 
where, you know. I’m going to run in to 
see her for a minute in the morning, but I 
sha’n’t have time for more than that.” 

‘‘Hang Maud! She’s at the bottom of 
all my trouble.” 

‘‘But you’ll take her for a ride, Billy?” 

“‘T’m blest if I will!” 

‘‘She’s Lord Grimwood’s sister.” 

“‘T wouldn’t take her if she were his 
grandmother!” 

‘But she’s expecting you.” 

“She can’t be, unless—— 
tell her I would, Priscilla?” 

“‘T didn’t tell her anything,” answered 
Priscilla; ‘‘I wrote her you would, though. 
She’ll expect you, Billy, and if you'll be 
good, just this once, you may come to see 
me to-morrow evening at ten o’clock—only 
for a minute, mind.” 

“T’ll doit. You always have your way, 
Priscilla.” 

‘‘You’re a dear, but you haven’t eaten a 
thing. Everybody is noticing it.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Nobody eats when they’re 
dining out—it’s bad form. Where did you 
say Maudie was stopping?” 

“‘At the Holland House, Billy.” 

‘‘And when does your boat sail?” 

‘Friday, at eleven o’clock. An unlucky 
day, isn’t it?” 

“An unlucky day for me. Hamburg- 
American, Hoboken and Plymouth, I 
suppose?” 

‘*The Deutschland.” 

‘All right, I'll call on Lady Maud, take 
her for a ride, buy her the best dinner to be 
had in New York and make myself useful 
generally. Will that do?”’ 

“Tf I hadn’t called you a dear a moment 
ago I’d call you one now, Billy. You ought 
to send her some roses, though.” 

“T’ll send her a dozen. Just the same, 
I think it’s awfully shabby of you to go to 
England without me.” 

‘Not another word. Talk to the girl on 
your right now, or Mrs. Brown will never 
ask you to dine again.” 


You didn’t 
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IX 


“FIMHERE, that’s a reward of merit,” said 
Priscilla. ‘‘It’s just ten o’clock, and 
you're a good boy.”’ 

‘OTwas worth a thousand-mile journey,” 
I beamed. 

““And the Holland House isn’t a mile 
away,” replied Priscilla. 

“According to that, I owe you nine 
hundred and ninety-nine kisses,” I said. 
“T’m ready to pay, Priscilla.” 

“For a mile at a time?”’ she asked. 

“For a mile at a time.” 

““T’ll accept payment for two miles if 
you'll promise not to be gloomy, and go 
home when I tell you, Billy. This is our 
last time together and I want it to be a 
pleasant one.” 

‘‘T will promise on one condition.” 

‘A reasonable one, I hope.” 

“Nothing could be more reasonable. 
All I ask is that I may call for you in the 
morning with my new Limousine automo- 
bile, and see you safely to the dock at 
Hoboken.”’ 

“You haver ¢ bought a new car, Billy!” 

““Haven’t 1, though! It’sa beauty; Ill 
need a beauty to console me while you’re 
gone, Priscilla.” 

““So you chose a gasoline one.” 

“Not gasoline—steam. I’m bound to 
play with fire, you see.” 

“You and Nipper will have glorious rides 
together, Billy.” 

““Of course I shall never take any one 
but Nipper.” 

a ‘You'd better not; I’ll haunt you if you 

(a) ” 


“You'll haunt me, anyway. But you 
haven’t consented to my plan, Priscilla.” 

“T think it would be lovely, Billy—I’m 
dying to see your new car. The trunks 
went this afternoon, and Agnes can take 
care of herself.” 

““V’ll send Jenkins over to look out for 
Agnes, and we'll take Nipper with us.” 

“Poor, dear Nipper—I can’t bear to 
part with him!” wailed Priscilla. ‘‘But 
do tell me about Lady Maud. How did 
you get on together?” 
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“Maudie is a trump. I took her for a 
ride, and she loved it; I treated her to a 
dinner at Sherry’s, and she loved it; she 
loved you, she loved the roses I sent her, 
she loved me and she loved New York. 
She loved Nipper, when I described him; 
she almost fell on my neck when I told her 
you and I were engaged, and——”’ 

“You didn’t tell her that, Billy!” 

“Tn short, she loved everything she saw, 
and everybody I mentioned, except Carey 
Hamilton.” 

‘Good gracious! Does she know Carey ?” 

“Like a book.” 

‘“Where did she meet him?”’ 

‘‘She has never met him, but she has 
acquired an unaccountable aversion for 
Carey —queer, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tf I weren’t going away to-morrow I’d 
discipline you, Billy Cartwright.” 

“You don’t mind, really?” 

“Oh, but I do! Lady Maud will tell 
everybody I’m engaged, and a nice time 
I'll have in England! What’s the use of 
going if I’m to be placarded: ‘Hands Off — 
Engaged’?”’ 

“Tt’s not so bad as that. Maudie 
promised not to tell.” 

“Tt seems to me, for a first call, you made 
surprising headway, Billy.” 

‘“‘T can’t help being engaging. Besides, 
Maudie liked it.” 

‘“Of course she did; all women like to be 
confided in—I like it myself. Carey Ham- 
ilton is the sweetest thing, when it comes 
to confiding!”’ 

“Has he told you the story of his life? — 
I hate to think of you’re being bored.” 

““T wasn’t bored; it was awfully interest- 
iM ve 

‘Mere imagination.” 

“But Carey has no imagination.” 

““That’s why you were bored.” 

‘“Well, supposing he did bore me, Billy; 
he’s awfully good and kind and consider- 
ate.” 

“What an exciting trio of virtues! But 
let’s drop Carey, Priscilla; this is our last 
night, you know.” 

“There are lots of nights to come, Billy. 
Besides, I’ve dropped Carey; he proposed 
this morning.” 

“Serves him right,’ I said. ‘‘Any man 
who would propose to a girl in the morning 
deserves to be dropped.” 

‘‘He did worse than that. He proposed 
on the sidewalk, in front of the Holland 
House. I suppose if I’d said yes he’d have 
embraced me then and there. It was 
positively insulting, Billy. But of course 
I was a perfect lady, and told him I ap- 
preciated it.” 

“‘Thope he didn’t makeascene, Priscilla?”’ 

“He wept, Billy—actually wept! And 
then he tagged along after me for a whole 
block.” 

“Still weeping?” 

“Still weeping. 
in my life.”’ 

“Poor Carey! He’s awfully good and 
kind and considerate!”’ 

“Truly considerate. Let’s talk about 
something else, Billy—something more 
cheerful.”’ 

‘Could you stand another proposal?” 

“T could from you, Billy. ut we’re 
already engaged, you know.” 

““And Dad didn’t give you that ruby?” 

“You gave it to me, Billy.” 

“‘And you’re wearing it?” 

““Because I—I’m fond of you, Billy.” 

““Because you love me, Priscilla.” 

‘*Well, then, because I love you. 
you're satisfied, Billy Cartwright.” 

“‘T never was more satisfied in my life.” 

“‘T’m glad of that, because I’ve got to send 
you home now. ‘Trot along, Billy Boy, 
while you’re happy.”’ 

“Allright, Viigo. By the way, Priscilla, 
the sailing time is ten o’clock instead of 
eleven, so I’ll have to come an hour earlier.”’ 

‘“Heavens, Billy! Are you sure?” 

“The Steamship Office telephoned to 
Lady Maud late this afternoon. It’s the 
tide, you know. Nine o’clock is an unholy 
hour, but it can’t be helped, Priscilla.” 

““T’ll be ready, Billy. Ill have breakfast 
at eight, and say good-by to Dad here at 
the house. Now run along, dear.” 


I never was so ashamed 


I hope 


x 
Ales just said good-by to Dad, so I 
can’t see very well, Billy,’’ said Priscilla. 
‘“Nobody can see well at nine o’clock in 
the morning,’’ I replied, pretending not to 
notice the tears in her eyes. 


PURSUIT OF PRISCILLA 


“But it looks perfectly grand,’”’ she 
continued. ‘‘It’s a regular whale. I do 
love a big automobile!”’ 

“Lloyd Osbourne calls them Bubbles,”’ 
I said. ‘‘I wonder why!” 

‘Because they burst so easily, I suppose. 
Goodness, Billy, there’s room. in this 
tonneau for a dozen people! Where’s 
Nipper?” ¥ 

“Here he is. There won’t be any too 
much room, Priscilla; we’re going to pick 
up Lady Maud, you know.” 

“Poor Dad!” said Priscilla. 
leave him and Nipper.” 

““And me?”’ 

“And you, Billy.” 

“Never mind. We’ll not think about 
that now. All right, Charles.’ 

“The car is perfect, Billy. It runs just 
like a sewing-machine.”’ 

“T’m glad you like it, Priscilla.” 

“T adore it! I feel better already.” 

“Tt will do its little fifty miles an hour 
without turning a hair. And I bought it 
for you, Priscilla; I’m going to ship it over 
on the next boat.” 

“Billy, you’re too sweet for anything! 
I feel like a little pig, leaving you. I do 
love you, Billy.” 

‘“And I’ll send Charles along in case your 
new Bubble bursts.”’ 

“Tt will cost a heap of money.”’ 

‘* Anybody can be generous with money.” 

“Billy Cartwright 7s the soul of gener- 
osity. But do look where we are! This 
isn’t Fifth Avenue.” 

“‘Broadway and Twenty-eighth Street, 
Priscilla.”’ 

“The Holland House is on Fifth Avenue, 
Billy.” 

‘“We’ll turn at the next corner,” I replied. 
“There, what did I tell you?” 

“But we're crossing Fifth Avenue,” 
Priscilla protested, ‘‘and—why, he’s stop- 
ping, Billy!” 

“Yes, he’s stopping,’ I admitted. 

“In front of a church!”’ gasped Priscilla. 

““The Little Church Around the Corner,” 
I explained; ‘‘Lady Maud’s inside.”’ 

“Inside? Inside what, Billy?” 

‘‘Tnside the church, of course,’’ I replied. 
‘‘She’s to be one of the witnesses.”’ 

“One of the witnesses! Have you gone 
out of your mind, Billy?” 

““T never was more sane in my life. 
We’re to be married.” 

“We're not!” 

“T’ve got the marriage-license in my 
pocket,” I said. ‘‘Come on, dear, we 
haven’t much time to spare; the boat 
leaves at eleven.” 

“At ten,” corrected Priscilla. 

““At eleven,’’ I repeated. ‘‘Come, dear, 
Maudie is waiting for us.”’ 

“T can’t be married without Dad!” 
wailed Priscilla. 

“He'll be here in a minute,” I replied. 

“Billy, this is outrageous! I won’t be 
married—so there!” 

“You might as well,’’ I said. 

“But I haven’t any clothes.” 

**T’ve oceans of money, Priscilla.’’ 

““And my passage is bought and paid for; 
I’ve got one of the nicest suites on the boat.” 

“The very nicest has been reserved for 
W. P. Cartwright and wife,’’ I returned. 
“Hurry, dear.” 

“Tl won’t budge—not a step!” 

“Here comes Dad,” I said. 
disappoint Dad, Priscilla.” 

“‘T’ll make Dad pay for this!’’ she declared 
grimly. ‘‘I’mreadynow. I’ll marry you, 
Billy Cartwright, but it’s only part of my 
revenge, mind. And I’ll never forgive 
you—never!”’ 

‘““Of course you won’t,”’ I said encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘Of course you won't.” 


“‘T hate to 


Donat 


“‘Y’m sorry I made such a fuss, Billy,” 
said Priscilla, as she nestled up to me on our 
way to Hoboken and the boat. ‘‘It was 
awfully nice of Dad to take Lady Maud with 
him, wasn’t it?” 

“Only you and me and Nipper,” I 
answered dreamily. ‘‘It’s too good to be 
true, Priscilla.” 

“T do love you, Billy.” 

“T know you do, Priscilla.” 

“And, Billy 2% 

“Yes, dear?” 

““__T hope you didn’t think I was going 
to England without you.” 

“Not for a minute,” I replied. ‘‘Not 


for a minute, Priscilla Cartwright.” 


(THE END) 
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“EXER-KETCH” Parties 


pa@=> Are Quite the Rage 


MORE FUN THAN A BOX OF MONKEYS. ‘“ Exer-Ketch”’ 
is a new patented Game-Novelty that is creating a sensation 
everywhere, “ Because it is the most fascinating game ever 
invented and, at last, something new under the sun!’’ 

It makes fun for the whole family. Ani for the house 
party, the church fair, county fair, ancl amusement resort, 
everywhere, it's great! 

TEN CENTS WORTH OF FUN IN TEN MINUTES. 
Any number can play it, everybody likes it, from the 
old folks to the kiddies. Exciting —hilarious —absorb- j 
ing; with just enough skill required to make it inter- 
esting but not enongh to make it a bit like work. 

MAKES STEADY NERVES Keeps the brain pleasantly 


muscles of the eye, “Exer-Ketch" enthu- 


AND KEEN EYES. stimulated. 

“ Exer-Ketch"' isexer- “It beats being bored 

cising. Developstie all hollow" says one 
oa ~~ 


neck, siast—a man. And one 
shoul- hostess writes: “‘Any 
ders, one of your friends 


would thank you for f 
introducing them to 
‘ Exer-Ketch.’"’ 
Dealers and 
Manufacturers. 
**Exer-Ketch" is the 
greatest Advertising 
Novelty everinvented. 
Write us for 
quantity prices. 
“If you could 
"1 try it you woul: 
be sure to 
buy it." 


armsan | 
chest. 


Let us send 
“Exer-Ketch”’ 
to some one 
for you. 
We mail 
them for 
12 cts. 
each to 
any ad- 
dress. 


pax SEND ' 
= 12 cts. stamps for an ‘‘ EXER-KETCH” an 
we will send it postpaid to any address. Your money back 


if you are not satisfied. Price, 10 Cts. at your DEALER’S. 

“‘Exer-Ketch”’ is a hit for Church Fairs, County Fairs, 
Amusement Resorts, Carnivals, Picnics, etc. SELLS ON 
SIGHT. SEND US 12 CTS. STAMPS AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU AN ‘‘ EXER-KETCH”’ POSTPAID anil full par- 
ticulars by return mail. Address 

‘*EXER-KETCH’’ NOVELTY CO. 

907 State Life Bldg, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUNG 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R, R. Supts. 
2 Expenses very low. Can earn your 
! a® board if desired. 40-page book about 

NS it Free. Railroad.wire in school. 

” Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 


RKFRUIT BOOK | 


fruit. 
bution to planters. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
(State kind of school.) 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


N 


By carrying Hotel Credit Letters. 


MAN—The Great > 


Send for our liberal terms of distri- — 


accurately describes 216 varieties of : 
STARK BROS,, Louisiana, Mo, ' 


TRAVELING MENS, 


For explanation address HOTEL CREDIT LETTER CoO. 


No. 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Learn How to Press Your Own Clothes x24. | 


Our booklet gives you full instructions of how to press men’s | 


clothes correctly. Sent upon receipt of 50c. 
H.R. Schraeger, Jr., System Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE National News Weekly for 
Susy 


uO (airs ng; a time and money-saver; 13th 
year of success; on trial 13 wks.13 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


SON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. - 


reduced rates on household goods to all 

points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette — 
Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. — 
Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston. | 


Sporting and pet Dogs, Pigeons, Fer-_ 
rets, Rabbits and Swine. 8 cents | 
thirty-six page illustrated catalogue. | 


C. G. LLOYDT, Dept. D, Sayre, Pa. 


] 
| 
| 
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Teople and the Home. — 
lean, orderly, reliable, inspir- | 


Annie Russell in Bernard Shaw’s Play, 
Major Barbara 


Which is Shakespeare? 


HIS authentic anecdote is recommended 
to those who think that it robs the plays 
of Shakespeare of their dramatic effect to 
produce them in the manner in which he 
wrote them to be produced. At one of Mr. 
Ben Greet’s Elizabethan performances of 
Julius Cesar, says Miss Annie Russell, a 
man in the audience was lately seen to 
fumble his program in great perplexity. 
In imitation of the Elizabethan play-bill, 
the dramatis persone was there given with- 
out the names of the company. 
“T want to find out,’’ remarked the wor- 
ried spectator, ‘‘which of the actors is 
Shakespeare.” 


Clyde Fitch as Nature Lover 


OME are born lovers of Nature, and some 
achieve the love of Nature. Clyde 
Fitch has had it thrust upon him. The 
compelling forces have been two: his work 
and ie collection of antiques. A cockney 
by instinct, he found that his writing re- 
quired more leisure and quiet than he was 
able to achieve in New York. He dis- 
covered a few acres of land in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, with a rough shack on the 
brow of a hill commanding a distant view 
of the blue and sail-flecked waters of Long 
Island Sound. His first idea was to use 
this shack as a week-end study, Quiet Cor- 
ner, taking with him at most his secretary 
and his vaJet to cook their meals. 

All his life long, however, he has spent his 
summers in Europe, and even in his long 
years of poverty he never came back 
without some object of curiosity or beauty. 
One of his stories is of landing on the docks 
with a steamer trunk and a huge carved 
beam from the roof of a medizeval banquet 

. After furnishing his town house, in 
East Fortieth Street, he was obliged to 
keep quantities of such things in storage. 
So he decided to build a house on his 
Greenwich property large enough to con- 
tain them. As the work progressed, his 
ideas grew, and the result is that Quiet 
Corner is a solid and spacious mansion, 
with a fountain in front and terraces and 
parapet overlooking the Sound. 

Here the love of the country has grown 
upon him yearly, until last season his fixed 
residence was Quiet Corner, and his house 
in town his occasional abode. Meantime, 
he has come to regret the smallness of his 
plot of land and the increasing population 
of the neighborhood. Lately he bought a 
much larger tract several miles back from 
the Sound, in Katonah, Westchester 

unty, New York. Here, on a secluded 
hillside among the woods, he is planning to 
build a new house, larger than the first. 
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What began as a quiet corner of refuge from 
Manhattan is to become a villa in the 
wilderness. It is not unlikely that he will 
end by giving up his town house for bache- 
lor apartments, which he threatens to call 
Noisy Corner. 


George Ade’s Company in Misery 


HEN The Bad Samaritan was taken 
off the stage at the end of a week, and 
Just Out of College met with dubious suc- 
cess, it is well known that George Ade made 
a wry face over his first draft of the waters 
of defeat, and quitted the Holland House 
for a resort on Third Avenue. But when 
he came back from Europe lately he had 
recovered his smile. Barrie’s two latest 
eke J Sead ec a satire on Joseph Cham- 
erlain and Balfour, and Punch, a dig at 
Bernard Shaw, had fallen flat, and Ade 
had met Barrie only a few days later. 
“Why, he was like a child,” said the 
American. “At first he sneaked off into 
the country, and, when he got back to 
town, he still hung his head like a boy who 
has been licked. If any one spoke about 
Josephine he looked under the table. Now, 
wouldn’t you think a man who has had so 
many big successes would be above that 
sort of thing?” 


Ring Dodo 


AYMOND HITCHCOCK is as remark- 
able for modesty and genial shrewd- 
ness in private life as he is on the stage. At 
a dinner at The Strollers the speakers began 
to whoop it up for the serious drama, and, 
incidentally, to cast what is sometimes 
called asparagus upon the public and the 
managers who care only for musical com- 
edy. One speaker, an artist of great versa- 
tility and power, said that he looked forward 
to the time when actors would be men of 
education, and not recruited from the ranks 
of those who begin life by carrying the spear. 
With doubtful inspiration, the toast- 
master next called upon Mr. Hitchcock. 
When the creator of King Dodo and Abijah 
Booze got to his feet he looked a trifle seared. 
After much hesitation he stammered out 
that he appreciated the lofty aims of those 
who had just spoken, and all the more so 
because he had begun asa clerk in a country 
store, and when he got to the point of carry- 
ing a spear thought that his fortune was 
made. He said that personally he was glad 
that he was permitted to live before the 
millennium of his friends on the other side 
of the table. Then he became more em- 
barrassed than ever, possibly realizing that 
he appeared to be answering back. In the 
middle of a sentence he sat down, abashed, 
and, of course, he was loudly applauded. 
Mr. Hitchcock has now abandoned mu- 
sical comedy for farce, appearing with his 
usual success in Richard Harding Davis’ 
The Galloper. At almost every perform- 
ance the audience calls him out, and his 
speeches are apparently as impromptu and 
as embarrassed as at The Strollers’ dinner. 
He usually ends them by sliding behind the 
proscenium arch in the middle of a sentence. 
But he gets his audience as surely in the 
theatre as he did atthe dinner. A good edu- 
cation is seldom amiss; but the fact of the 
matter is that actors, like poets, are born 
and not made. 


The Pretty Sister 


OTHING is harder to foresee than the 
elements in a play which make for 
success or failure; but after the first pro- 
duction they are usually as plain as the 
lettering ona bill-board. The Pretty Sister 
of José, in which Miss Maude Adams re- 
turned to the stage, was written by the 
author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, and had 
several scenes which, in advance of the 
production, may have seemed strongly 
dramatic; but if it had not been for the 
personal charm of the actress it is doubt- 
ful whether it would have had even the 
least success. The American public is not 
in sympathy with the willful and passion- 
ate moods of Spanish beauty. One of Miss 
Adams friends, who happened to be in the 
gallery, overheard one boy say to another: 
“Tf I had a pretty sister who cut up like 
that, do you know what I'd do to her! I'd 
switch her over the legs!” 
When a character makes that sort of an 
impression upon the public, no art of the 
playwright or actor can save the day. 
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But the old servant may have misunder- 
stood, for he only bowed and ambled off 
downstairs with the decanter. 

For a while Siward sat there, eyes fixed, 
scowling into vacancy; then the old, 
listless, careworn expression returned. 

Lamplight brought out sharply the 
physical change in him—the angular 
shadows flat under the cheek-bones, the 
hard, slightly swollen flesh in the bluish 
shadows around the eyes. The mark of 
the master-vice was there; its stamp in the 
swollen, worn-out hollows; its imprint in 
the fine lines at the corners of his mouth; 
its sign manual in the faintest relaxation of 
the under lip. 

For the last of the Siwards had at length 
stepped into the highway which his doomed 
forebears had traveled before him. 

“‘Gumble!”’ he called irritably. 

A quavering voice, an unsteady step, and 
the old man entered again. ‘‘Mr. Stephen, 
sir?” 

“Bring that decanter back. Didn’t 
you hear me tell you just now?” 

There was a silence. 

‘“Gumble!”’ 

Sahay bey gey 

‘‘ Are you going to bring that decanter?” 

The old butler bowed, and ambled from 
the room, and for a long while Siward sat 
sullenly listening and scoring the edges of 
a newspaper with his trembling pencil. 

Wands came this time, a lank, sandy, 
silent man, grown gray as a rat in the 
service of the Siwards. He received his 
master’s orders, and withdrew; and again 
Siward waited, biting his under lip and 
tearing bits from the edges of the newspaper 
with fingers never still; but nobody came 
with the decanter, and after a while his tense 
muscles relaxed; something in his very 
soul seemed to snap, and he sank back in his 
chair, the hot tears blinding him. 

He had got as far as that; the moments 
of self-pity were becoming almost as fre- 
quent as the scorching intervals of self- 
contempt. 

So they all knew what was the matter 
with him—they all knew—the doctor, the 
servants, his friends! 

He lay very still in his chair; his hearing 
had become abnormally acute, but he 
could not make out what they were saying; 
and as the dull, intestinal aching grew 
sharper, parching, searing every strained 
muscle in throat and chest, he struck the 
table beside him, and clenched his teeth in 
the fierce rush of agony that swept him 
from head to foot, erying out an inarticulate 
menace on his household. 

And Doctor Grisby came into the room 
from the outer shadows of the hall. 

He was very small, very meagre, very 
bald and clean-shaven, with a face like a 
nutcracker; and the brown wig he wore 
was atrocious, and curled forward over his 
colorless ears. He wore steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, each glass divided into two lenses; 
and he stood on tiptoe to look out through 
the upper lenses on the world, and always 
bent almost double to use the lower or 
reading lenses. 

‘‘What’s all this racket?” said the little 
old doctor harshly. ‘‘Got colic? Got the 
toothache? I’m ashamed of you, Stephen, 
cutting capers and pounding the furniture! 


Look up! Look at me! Out with your 
tongue! Well, now, what the devil’s the 
trouble?”’ 


? 


““You—know,”’ muttered Siward, aban- 
doning his wrist to the little man, who seated 
himself besidehim. Doctor Grisbyscarcely 
noted the pulse; the delicate pressure had 
become a strong caress. 

“Know what?’ he grunted. ‘‘How do 
I know what’s the matter with you? Hey? 
Now, now, don’t try to explain, Steve; 
don’t fly off the handle! All right; grant 
that I do know what’s bothering you; I 
want to see that ankle first. Here, some- 
body! Light that gas. Why the mischief 
don’t you have the house wired for electric- 
ity, Stephen? It’s wholesome. Gas isn’t. 
Lamps are worse, sir. Do as I tell you!” 
And he went on loquaciously, grumbling 
and muttering, and never ceasing his talk, 
while Siward, wincing as the dressing was 
removed, lay back and closed his eyes. 

Half an hour later Gumble appeared, to 
announce dinner. 

“T don’t want any,” said Siward. 

‘Eat!’ said Doctor Grisby harshly. 

“‘T—don’t care to.” 

“Bat, I tell you! Do you think I don’t 
mean what I say?”’ ; 
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So he ate his broth and toast, the doctor 
curtly declining to join him. He ate 
hurriedly, closing his eyes in aversion. 
Even the iced tea was flat and distasteful 
to him. 

And at last he lay back, white and un- 
strung, the momentarily deadened despera- 
tion glimmering under his half-closed eyes. 
And for a long while Doctor Grisby sat, 
doubled almost in two, cuddling his bony 
little knees and studying the patterns in 
the faded carpet. 

“‘T guess you’d better go, Stephen,” he 
said at length. 

“Up the river—to Mulqueen’s?”’ 

“Yes. Let’s try it, Steve. You'll be 
on your feet in two weeks. Then you’d 
better go—up the river—to Mulqueen’s.” 

“T—TI’ll go, if you say so. But I can’t 
go now.” 

“T didn’t say go now. 
weeks.”’ 

‘*Perhaps.” 

“Will you give me your word?” de- 
manded the doctor sharply. 

“No, Doctor.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I may have to be here on 
business. There seems to be some sort of 
crisis coming which I don’t understand.” 

“There’s a crisis right here, Steve, which 
I understand!” snapped Doctor Grisby. 
“Face it like a man! Face it like a man! 
You’re sick—to your bones, boy—sick! 
sick! Fight the fight, Steve! Fight a 
good fight. There’s a fighting chance; on 
my soul of honor, there is, Steve, a fighting 
chanceforyou! Now! now,boy! Buckle 
up tight! Tuck up your sword-sleeve! 
At ’em, Steve! Oh, my boy, my boy, I 
know; J know!” The little man’s voice 
broke, but he steadied it instantly with a 
snap of his nutcracker jaws, and scowled 
on his patient and shook his little withered 
fist at him. 

His patient lay very still in the shadow. 

“T want you to go,” said the doctor 
harshly, ‘‘before your self-control goes. 
Do you understand? JI want you to go 
before your decision is undermined; before 
you begin to do devious things, sly things, 
cheating things, slinking things—anything 
and everything to get at the thing you 
crave. I’ve given you something to fight 
with, and you won’t take it faithfully. 
I’ve given you free rein in tobacco and tea 
and coffee. I’ve helped you as much as I 
dare to weather the nights. Now, you 
help me—do you hear?”’ 

“Yess I will.” 

“You say so; now doit. Do something 
for yourself. Do anything! If you’re 
sick of reading—and I don’t blame you, 
considering the stuff you read—get people 
down here to see you; get lots of people. 
Telephone ’em; you’ve a telephone there, 
haven’t you? There it is, by your elbow. 


I said in two 


Use it! Call up people. Talk all the 
time.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Good! Now, Steve, we know what’s 


the matter, physically, don’t we? Of 
course we do! Now, then, what’s the 
matter mentally ?” 

“Mentally?” repeated Siward under his 
breath. 

“Yes, mentally. What’s the trouble? 
Stocks? Bonds? Lawsuits? Love?” 
the slightest pause, and a narrowing of 
the gimlet eyes behind the lenses. ‘‘ Love?’ 
he repeated harshly. ‘‘Which is it, boy? 
They’re all good to let alone.” 

‘‘Business,”” said Siward. But, being a 
Siward, he was obliged to add “‘partly.”’ 

‘‘Business— partly,” repeated the doctor. 
‘‘What’s the matter with business— 
partly?” 

“T don’t know. There are rumors. 
Hetherington is pounding us—apparently. 
That Inter-County crowd is acting om- 
inously, too. There’s something under- 
hand, somewhere.”’ He bent his head and 
fell to plucking at the faded brocade on the 
arm of his chair, muttering to himself: 
““Somewhere, somehow, something under- 
hand. Idon’t know what; I really don’t.” 

“All right—all right,” said the doctor 
testily; ‘“‘letit goat that! There’s treach- 
ery, eh? You suspect it? You’re sure 
of it—as reasonably sure as a gentleman 
can be of something he is not fashioned to 
understand? That’s it, is it? All right, 
sir—all right! Very well—ver-y well. 
Now, sir, look at me! Business symptoms 
admitted, what about the ‘partly,’ Stephen? 
What about it, eh? What about it?” 
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But Siward fell silent again. 

“Eh? Did you say something? 
Oh, very well, ver-y well, sir. , 
Perfectly correct, Stephen. You have not 
earned theright to admit furthersymptoms. 
No, sir, you have not earned the right to 
admit them to anybody, not even to your- 


No? 


self. Nor to—her!” 
“Doctor!” 
Or 7 


““T have—admitted them.” 

“To yourself, Steve? I’m sorry. You 
have no right to—yet. I’m sorry——” 

‘ erat admitted them—admitted them 
—to her.” 

“That settles it,’”’ said the doctor grimly; 
‘that clinches it! That locks you to the 
wheel! That pledges you. The squabble 
is on now. It’s your honor that’s en- 
gaged now, not your nerves, not your in- 
testines. It’s a good fight—a very good 
fight, with no chance of losing anything but 
life. You go up the river to Mulqueen’s.”’ 

His harsh, dry, crackling laughter broke 
out like the distant rattle of musketry. 

The ghost of a smile glimmered in Si- 
ward’s haunted eyes, then faded as he 
leaned forward. 

‘“‘She has refused me,” he said simply. 

The little doctor, after an incredulous 
stare, began chattering with wrath. ‘Re 
fused you! Pah! Pooh! That’s nothing! 
That signifies absolutely nothing! It’s 
meaningless! It’s a detail. You get well 
—do you hear? You go and get well; 
then try it again! Then you’ll see!” 

And after a long while Siward said: ‘‘If 
I should ever marry —and—and vi 

‘‘Had children, eh? Is that it? Oh, it 
is, eh? Well, I say, marry! I say, have 
children! If you’re a man you’ll breed 
men. The chances are they may not 
inherit what you have. It skips some 
generations—some, now and then. But if 
they do, I say it’s better to be born and 
have a chance to fight than never to come 
into the arena at all! By winning out, 
the world learns; by failure, the world is no 
less wise. The important thing is birth. 

‘‘T’m talking too much,” he said fretfully ; 
“T’m talking a great deal—all the time— 
continually. I’ve other patients—several 
—plenty! Do you think you’re the only 
man I know who’s trying to disfigure his 
liver and make spots come out all over 
inside him? Do you?” 

Siward smiled again, a worn, pallid smile. 

“T can stand it while you are here, 
Doctor, but when I’m alone it’s—hard. 
One of those crises is close now. I’ve a 
bad Boe ahead. Couldn’t you——” 

oe fa) ! ” 

“Just enough to—— 

“No, Stephen.” 

‘*_KFnough to dull it—just a little? I 
don’t ask for enough to make me sleep— 
not even to make me doze. You have your 
needle; haven’t you, Doctor?”’ 
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‘Then, just this once—for the last time.”’ 

“‘T dare not help you any more that way.”’ 

There was a dead silence, broken at last 
by the doctor with a violent gesture toward 
the telephone. ‘‘Talk to the girl! Why 
don’t you talk to the girl! If she’s worth 
a hill 0’ beans she’ll help you to hang on. 
What’sshe for, if sheisn’t for such moments? 
Tell her you need her voice; tell her you 
need her faith in you. Hang Central! 
Talk outin church! Don’t make a goddess 
of awoman. The men who want to marry 
her, and can’t, will do that! The nincom- 
poop can always be counted on to deify the 
commonplace. And she 7s commonplace. 
If sheisn’t she’s no good! Commend me to 
sanity and the commonplace. I take off 
my hat to it! I honor it. God bless it! 
Good-night!”’ 

Siward lay still for a long while after the 
doctor had gone. More than an hour had 
passed before he slowly sat up and groped 
for the telephone-book, opened it, and 
searched in a blind, hesitating way until 
he found the number he was looking for. 

He had never telephoned to her; he had 
never written her except once, in reply 
to her letter in regard to his mother’s 
death—that strange, timid, formal letter, 
in which, grief-stunned as he was, he saw 
only the formality, and had answered it 
more formally still. And that was all that 
had come of the days and nights by that 
northern sea—a letter and its answer, and 
silence. 
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Perhaps the personal demand was of 
s great weight as the hint of the terrors of 
he Court. The broker squirmed uneasily 
1 his chair; looked appealingly at the 
enator. ‘‘Of course, I’m no lawyer,”’ he 
aid, ‘‘and you gentlemen are supposed to 
now all about the law. Still, it seems to 
ie if I’ve got a valuable trade secret, a kind 
f pipe line, you might say, that I’ve worked 
p myself and that’s likely to bring me a 
xt of money —why, it seems to me it ain’t 
ardly constitutional to make me give it 
way.’ 

Justice Mortimer gazed at the lintel of 
ae door and passed his hand over his chin. 
If such a question should come up in con- 
ampt proceedings,”’ he observed, ‘‘where 
ae ‘pipe line’ carried foreknowledge of the 
ourt’s decisions, I have no doubt, per- 
mally, as to what the opinion of the Court 
‘ould be.” 

“You’re bright enough to comprehend 
ae situation, Brock, if you’ll stop a minute 
nd think it over,” the Senator remarked. 
You can see that, if this thing of the 
treet’s getting foreknowledge of the 
ourt’s decisions keeps up, it will surely 
ivolve the Court in a frightful scandal. 
‘ou can see that the Court is simply bound 
» protect itself. It simply must protect 
self —using every bit of its vast power if 
ecessary. Why, Great Scott, it would 
immon all Wall Street, it would summon 
ll Congress, it would summon the President 
imself, if that were necessary to discover 
nd stop a leak which, if not stopped, is 
ire to lower the prestige of the Court! 
Vhy, man, you forget what the Supreme 
ourt of the United States is—the third 
art of our Government, above Congress, 
bove the President!” 

“Tknow. I knowit’s all—all-powerful.”’ 
[e saved himself in time from saying “‘all’’ 
»mething else. ‘‘Of course,’ he added, 
yuirming again, ‘‘if you’re bound to find 
ut, Isuppose you can doit. Allthe same 
-by gracious, gentlemen!—it’s pretty 
ough on me!”’ He glanced dubiously at 
ne Senator. ‘‘I suppose it’s out of the 
uestion asking conditions and so on.” 

The Senator shook his head; but Justice 
'ettigrew’s conscience pricked him. ‘‘I’m 
ound to say, Mr. Brock, that you cannot 
e compelled to give testimony which 
icriminates yourself,”’ he said. 

“Well, that wouldn’t help me none,’ 
2zid the broker unhappily. ‘‘I just want 
) put it before you fairly and squarely, as 
ian to man. The house sent me here to 
ake charge of this office, on salary and 
ommission. Of course, they expected me 
> make good. Do you see? Expected 
1e to work up a good local trade here, 
nd at the same time to do something by 
ray of givin’ ’em a straight steer on im- 
ortant things that were going to happen 
ere. Next to New York, you know, 
Vashington is the most important city 
1 the country—that is, more things that 
and stocks up or down happen here.”’ 

Justice Mortimer was watching; but he 
ould not see the slightest trace of sarcasm 
a view of the importance of the national 
apital. : 

‘Now the things that Congress is going 
> do are pretty easy,” said the broker. 
The newspaper boys ’most always have 
good line on that. Then, they develop 
ow, you know, so there’s plenty. of time 
> hedge. The President you have to 
uess at a good deal; but it ain’t very hard 
uessing, for ’most everything he does 
ands stocksdown. But here’sthe Supreme 
ourt—the lollapaloozer of the whole 
unch! What you gentlemen do comes 
iff, bang!—right hot out of the box, don’t 
ou see? And in a lot of the big cases 
; affects stocks like the mischief. Why, 
nat Pipe Lines decision knocked off Pipe 
ines common eighteen points in a day! 
Jon’t you see? ‘There’s the run for your 
1oney! There’s where you get action? 
Vhy, gentlemen, for my business I’d 
ather have a right line on your work than 
) own the whole House of Representatives 
nd half the Senate!” 

It appeared that he meant this in a com- 
limentary way; but no modest blushes 


affused the judicial cheeks. 
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“So when I came here I sat down to 
study the Supreme Court,’ he continued. 
“Of course, I don’t claim that I’ve got a 
dead cinch on it. Imay slip up, I suppose, 
any time. But out of four times that I’ve 
tried, I’ve sent out the right tip three times, 
and old man Wells says being right two 
times out of three is a plenty. He ap- 
preciates the work I’ve done here, gentle- 
men—and [ really feel that in helping the 
Court out of this hole I’m making a big 
personal sacrifice. Maybe,’ he added 
modestly, “it ain’t everybody that would 
do it. And so, I think you ought to do all 
you can to protect me.” 

Justice Pettigrew softly cleared his throat. 
The representatives of the Court were very 
red in the face. 

“Go ahead,’”’ the Senator prompted, as 
the broker palpably struggled with his 
reluctance to proceed. 

“Well,” said Brock, ‘‘the big cases, from 
our point of view, are all Government 
cases—cases, you understand, where the 
Government brings suit to bust something 
orother. Inoticed right away that in those 
cases four justices usually decided one way, 
and five decided the other way, which went. 
So it looked like what you might call a 
gamble, and with a gamble all you need isa 
hunch. Now, I know Justice O’Brien.”’ 

In his reluctant absorption he did not see 
the startled glance which the justices ex- 
changed. 

‘‘I know Justice O’Brien,” he repeated — 
“slightly. In fact, I live opposite him. 
When the old boy is feeling cocky, he walks. 


Goes off swinging his cane. See? You 
can tell he’s feeling fine. When he has a 
grouch he uses his carriage.’’ He stopped 


and again cast an appealing glance at the 
Senator. 

“‘Justice O’Brien,” said Mortimer very 
gravely, ‘“‘is deemed one of the most learned 
and scrupulous members of the Court.” 

“Oh, sure!’’ Brock returned, heartily 
enough, but as though he didn’t see what 
that had to do withit. ‘‘He’s a Democrat 
through and through, you know; and he’s 
Irish—very much. It came to me like an 
inspiration back in that Freight Bureau 
case. The old boy was walking, chipper 
as a lark, and I says to myself: ‘The 
decision is against the Government!’ And 
sure enough it was. So when the Pipe 
Lines decision was due I had my folks watch 
and telephone me. The justice took a 
carriage—gloomy. ‘Then it’s in favor of 
the Government,’ says I. Seaboard case; 
he walks again. Now, of course, gentle- 
men,’’ he went on earnestly, ‘‘I don’t claim 
a dead cinch. But when it’s a gamble, a 
hunch, you know——”’ Then he perceived 
that nothing further was required of him. 

That afternoon when Justice Pettigrew 
entered his brownstone front and was about 
to address his portly person to the stairs 
he heard, behind the portiéres, a small, 
unsteady voice calling: ‘‘Papa!”’ 

Something odd happened to his heart. 
The voice seemed of long ago—treble, 
tear-washed, the ery of a sorely wounded 
child. He went in -wonderingly. His 
daughter took his hand, and he saw at once 
where the tears had come from. A pale, 
abjectly miserable young man arose when 
he stepped into the room. 

Wondering, the Justice sat down, and 
Betty told him the story—quite steadily; 
only stopping now and then to bite her 
trembling lip, and twisting her slim fingers 
together. 

“It was wrong, Betty, of course,’’ he was 
saying presently, as he stroked her bowed 
head; ‘‘but I can understand the impulse 
on which you acted. It’s worth while that 
you could come and tell your father. As 
it happened, no harm came of what you did. 
We have located the leak in quite another 
quarter. In fact, there wasn’t any leak 
really; only a gambler happened to guess 
right. You will be more careful hereafter, 
daughter; so let it pass.’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, he added: 
“Tt only chanced, after all, that you were 
right about the decision. What I wrote 
Friday was meant to be merely a minority 
opinion; but Mortimer changed his mind 
Saturday.” 
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THE BOOKCASE FOR 
THE HOME 


‘“Macey’' Bookcases are carefully made of 


selected material and are finished inside and 
out to harmonize. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL NEW GRADES: 


ALL MAHOGANY ALL OAK WEATHERED 
ALL OAK GOLDEN ALL OAK PURITAN 


Designed and built to meet the demand for a 
modern bookcase nice enough to harmonize with 
the fine library furnishings of all who take pride in 
their books and the surroundings for them. 


Art Catalogue No. R-1106 Free on Request 


Forty-eight pages in colors, elaborately illustrated, giving detailed 
information of ‘‘ Macey’’ Sectional Bookcases—the finest and most 
complete line made. 

Also makers of ‘‘ Macey” 
Furniture. 


HOME GFFICE AND FACTORIES, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
P RETAIL STORES: 
ha New York, 343 Broadway Boston, 49 Franklin Street 


Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. Philadelphia, 
1o17 Chestnut St. 


Filing Cabinets, Desks and Leather 


=New Edition= 


War Son gs for Mixed Voices 


The influence of the war song during the Civil War can hardly 
be overestimated. To every veteran there are songs which have 
been hallowed by association ; songs which recall the campfire, 
the battlefield, departed comrades, and days of languishing in 
rebel prisons. How many times has the war song given courage 
to “rally ’round the flag’? when the day seemed all but lost. 
How often has the thought of freedom “‘ beneath the starry flag’”’ 
given hope to the long weary days of inactivity and suffering. 

This collection contains forty-nine songs, seventeen of which are appro- 
priate for Memorial services. There are seven songs of the Nation, four 
songs of the Flag, five songs of Patriotism, thirteen songs of the camp,four- 
teen songs of home and sentiment, and eight songs of battle. 

During those dark days when the very life of the Nation was at stake the 
war song had its mission to perform. The war song still has a mission— to 
teach valor to the rising generation and to inspire that patriotism on which 
depends the future welfare of the Republic. 


A new cdition of “War Songs" is in preparation, The 


Special Offer * refrain of each song will be arranged for mixed voices, 


although, if desired, the songs may be sung throughout bya solo voice. Until the 
Ist of August copies are offered for 25 cents, post-paid for cash with order. ‘The regular price will be 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason Street, BOSTON 


Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE FITTING 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Trade Mark. 


Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 
(Made of light, durable nainsook) 
AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


Retail price 50 cents a garment ($1.00 a Suit). 


The B. V. D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of 
.V.D. manufacture is a guarantee of correctness and fit. Accept no 
imitation. Free descriptive Book ‘* C”’ for the asking. 
Copyraisureo 4 
1908 


ERLANGER BROS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


be COPYRIGHTED 
aaa 1908 


Send tor the és 99 $layear. 
Monthly ONCRE | E Sample copy 


Cured at Your Own 


° 
Stammerin Home. No loss of time 
Journal 10 cents. | or detention from busi- 
Devoted to Portland cement construction,— reinforced concrete, | ness. Our guarantee — Pay when cured. Write for par- 
sidewalks, hollow building blocks, plastic art work, culverts, etc. ticulars describing our new Complete system. 


Address Rochester Home School for Stammering ,Rochester,N.Y. 


SOMPOUND INTEREST DOES FORITHE SAVER © | | 


© g — Open a Savings Account with us and every dollar es) 
an y al of your deposits will earn the above interest. An 


account may be started with any sum down to $1.00 


Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Money can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. We also issue Certificates of \ 
Deposit for $500.00 or multiples thereof, bearing interest at the above rate. Full infor- 
mation and Booklet “C” sent free upon request. 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $2,846,395.05. 


NWEALTH TRUST. CO ~ PITTSBURGH, PA:| | 
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The Quest of the Colonial 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| Here’s Health and Pleasure For 


July 14, 1906 


“No, suh; gran’ma’s a pow’ful han’ at 
makin’ pickles; they ain’t nobody makes 
’em as green!’’ she said proudly. ‘‘An’ 
she greens ’em by keepin’ the can’lestick in 
among ’em, suh!”’ 

Delaware, it would almost seem, is too 
small a State to consider very specially; 
but it is temptingly easy of access from 
some of the large cities, and the very 
smallness has preserved it from too close 
an examination by collectors. 

Not every one, however, can hope to be 
so fortunate there as a friend, a Western 
man, who went into Delaware distinctly on 
a search for the old, and picked up a set of 
eight Sheraton chairs, two of them arm- 
chairs, for a dollar and a quarter each! 

This friend, a professional man in active 
practice in a Western city, has an admirable 
method of. procedure. He takes a trip 
every year or so into some old-furniture 
region, carefully choosing the most promis- 
ing place. Some little time before he goes 
he has a newspaper of that neighborhood, 
usually the principal newspaper of a county 
seat, insert a notice that he wishes to pur- 
chase an old table, a chest of drawers, a 
sideboard, or whatever he most desires. 
Answers to his advertisement are to be 
addressed to his initials, in care of the 
newspaper, so that those who reply will 
have no idea that he is a man out of the 
West, for that would materially increase 
the prices, human nature being what it is. 

He goes to the town; he inquires for 
his letters at the newspaper office. The 


1h dated 


editor is almost always glad to eng with 
him about furniture in the vicinity, feeling 
that he has been taken into his confidence. 
He goes to see those whose answers promise 
well; and, with all this as a foundation, he 
is likely to find precisely what he is looking 
for. 

Throughout much of the South it is 
possible to pursue a line of collecting which 
admirably supplements that of old furni- 
ture; in a broad sense, it is really furniture. 

In many a little village, and in many an 
isolated mountain home, the old-time art 
of making patchwork coverlets is remem- 
bered and practiced. Some may be found 
that are generations old; others are new, 
but made in precisely the old-time way, and 
after the same patterns. 

At a little inn at King’s Mountain, not 
far from the famous battlefield, the bed of 
state had upon it precisely nineteen cover- 
lets! There was no thought that any 
mortal could or would sleep beneath such 
a padded mountain. But it was the most 
natural method of display, and an admira- 
ble talent and an admirable display it was. 
Each quilt had its name. There were the 
Western Star, the Rose of the Carolinas, 
the Log Cabin, the Virginia Gentleman, the 
Fruit Basket, the Lily of the Valley—in 
short, there were just as many special names 
as there were designs. 


Editor’s Note — This is the seventh in a series of 
papers of instruction and advice, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shackleton, written out of their own experience in 
the quest of old-time furniture. 


STE. WNeeAS Lee 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


suspicious that each new law is the device 
of some legislative adventurer to disturb its 
calm and repose. 

“The trouble about the President is,” 
said a venerable public man who was much 
troubled by being compelled to give 
attention to the mighty problems which our 
young President has insistently thrust upon 
the attention of Congress and the Nation— 
‘“The trouble about the President is that he 
is always in a state of mind. He is brave 
and honest, and, I am willing to admit, able, 
and is at one with the people; but healways 
is in a state of mind!” 

The whole point was that the clear 
trumpet-voice of the Nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive calling the servants of the people to the 
new tasks, which, for the people’s good, it is 
their duty now to perform—the command- 
ing voice of Roosevelt proclaiming duty 
to be discharged and work to be done— 
irritated the frayed nerves and weary 
brain of the tired man who uttered this 
criticism. And so, although the House 
would injure the people by its impetuous 
and almost frightened desire to serve them, 
the Senate, on the other hand, might 
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Ce of employment, I had answered many 
advertisements, without even the en- 
couragement of a reply. Then a ‘‘want”’ 
appeared offering a position which I deter- 
mined to secure. The address given was 
a box number in a newspaper office. 

I wrote my answer carefully and placed 
it in a blue envelope, larger and longer than 
the so-called ‘‘foolscap”’ size. Taking the 
envelope to the newspaper office, I waited 
and watched while the clerk placed it in a 
certain pigeonhole. It was so long that it 
projected beyond all the many others in the 
big letter-rack, so that it was visible from 
any part of the officelobby. I waited 
around from 9:30 a. Mm. until after two 
o’clock, and succeeded in avoiding eject- 
ment as a suspicious character. At 2: 15an 
office-boy called for the letters from my 
particular box, and no sleuth trailed a sus- 
pect more closely than I followed that 
youth. He led me to the offices of a well- 
known concern, and I walked in on the man- 
ager just as he was opening my big blue 
envelope, the first of a large pile destined 
never to be unsealed. I applied for the 
vacancy to his amazement, which was 
increased when I informed him that he held 
my letter and references in his hand. He 
said he guessed I would do—and I did. 

Some years afterward a careful letter, 
but principally a large red envelope, secured 


/ 


possibly work too slowly and too cum- 
brously, were it not for the strident cries 
of four hundred Congressmen clamoring 
in its corridors and beating at its doors, 
demanding action on their bills. 

‘*T have been here thirty years,”’ said one 
of the keenest men in the Capitol, ‘‘and 
although at one time or another J have 
thought the House too impulsive, or the 
Senate too slow, or this President too 
imperious and that one too weak, these 
changing conclusions have at last grown 
into one settled conviction with me—that 
it is a mighty good thing that the House 
cannot have its way all of the time, or the 
Senate have its way all of the time, or the 
President have his way all of the time. 
Although striking and historic legislation 
is only possible during the presidency of 
some primal man like Roosevelt, whose 
character, mind and will are so vast and 
masterful that they attract the attention 
of the whole world and are not to be denied, 
yet, after all, we must admit that such 
legislation is only needed once in a genera- 
tion; and once in a generation such a man 
as Roosevelt appears.” 
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me a coveted position in a big Eastern city 
over nearly two hundred other applicants. 
It must be presumed that I possessed the 
qualifications for the place. The adver- 
tisement appeared in a New York technical 
paper and offered the position of manager of 
an important department in a manufactur- 
ing house at a fairly large salary. I was 
employed in a Western city, and did not see 
the advertisement for over a week after 
publication. It seemed like waste of time to 
answer it at so late a date, but I was young 
and extremely anxious to get East. So I 
wrote my application and sent it away. 

I had a printer make an envelope about 
three inches wide and eight long, of 
rough red paper. This I sealed with the 
coarse blue wax used by express com- 
panies, and then addressed it in a heavy 
marking-brush style. The effect was, of 
course, striking and bold, but the contents 
of the letter were sane enough, and I calcu- 
lated that something was necessary to get 
a belated attention. The letter finally 
reached the advertiser, who had already de- 
cided on his man, when my somewhat sen- 
sational application revived the matter. 
In it I apologized for my method, explain- 
ing my reason, and arguing that, as he was 
at that moment considering my applica- 
tion, I had in a measure succeeded. I 
secured the position. =D. P. A. 


Your Boys 


N “Trish Mail’’ will make and keep them well, 
strong and happy. 

It is the only form of exercise for children 
that perfectly combines well balanced development 
with the keen sense of enjoyment that turns work 
into play. 

The “Irish Mail,’’ Parents, is more than a mere 
toy, —it is a substantial device, built to outlast ad/ 
of the cheaply constructed cars that go to pieces 
with a little rough usage. 

It is the natural method of getting plenty of pure, 
fresh air into the lungs of your Little Folks. 

It builds up the body, reddens the blood, soothes 
the nerves, and strengthens, without over stimula- 
ting the heart action. 

In a few short weeks it will do more for pale 
faced, undeveloped children than all the medi- 
cines, ‘‘tonics’’ and “‘nostrums”’ on earth, 

And think of the “ux they can have! 

For you may search the world over and you’ll 
not find anything that will give the youngsters 
a fraction of the real unadulterated enjoyment 
that they will get from the ‘Irish Mail.” 


* * * * 
As you see by the illustration, the ‘Trish y 
Mail”’ brings the muscles of the entire body 


into play. 

The little arms, hands, wrists, shoulders, 
legs, ankles, back and chest are evendy aud 
regularly developed by the rhyth- 
mic ‘rowing’? movement neces- 
sary to propel the car. 

No possibility of stvazz upon 
any part, as in the case of the 
tricytle, which over-exercises 
the degs at the expense of the 
chest, arms and back. 

You see that vour youngsters && 
cannot be injured by over devel- = 
opment in the use of the ‘Irish Mail,’’ because — 

— It is designed and built on scientific principles 
endorsed by eminent physicians and physical cul- 
ture authorities. 

So, Mothers, —yon can trust ¢hzs car implicitly, 
as it will zever give you one moment’s worry or 
uneasiness. 

* * * * 

The Irish Mail is the ‘‘Geared”’ car. 

It can therefore, be driven at much greater speed 
than any other car, —othersare mighty tame affairs 
compared to the Irish Mail! 

Yet, it is absolutely sa/e, because built with low 


Hill-Standard Manufacturing Company, 


540 Irish Mail Avenue 


If you think our work is 
“canvassing” in the old book- 
agent, life-insurance joke style 
we want nothing to do with 
you. We wouldn’t touch you 
with a ten-foot pole. 

But if you can enter a home, 
office, store, shop, or work- 
room with as much respect for 
yourself and belief in the worth 
of your work as we have in our 
company and THE SaTuRDAY 


IRISH MAIL 
(the ‘‘ Geared ’’ Car) 


Of Course You Won’t 


succeed at anything but failure 
if you go about your work in 
a hang-=dog, apologetic way 


WRITE AND FIND OUT 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 4335 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Girls. 


wheels, so close to the ground (as you see) that it J 
simply can't upset. 

Construction issimpleand durable—nocomplex J 
or delicate parts to break or get out of order—the J 
car will last for years with reasonable use. t 

Axles are of steel with machine turned bearings 
fitted to insure easy running. 

Wood work is of selected hickory, sanded to 
give it a smooth finish, and wheels have extra 
heavy spokes and hubs. 

The Irish Mail is rubber tired, smooth and 
notseless,— 

—A car that can be easily handled by a little 
“Tot” of 4, or a big boy of 12, without the usual 
clatter and “racket’’ so trving to the nerves in 
the cheap, poorly constructed car. 

* sees 


Now, don’t forget Little Sister. 
Remember that the Irish Mail means just as 
much to her as it means to Brother. 

She needs the fresh air and exercise, and 
she will get it, too, as she goes whizzing 
down the block perched up behind the 
youngster who is proudly steering the 

double car. 

— So,—get an 

eh: > ~ your Boys and Girls, to-day, and 
| Start them on the road to health 

} and happiness. 

{ Their bright eyes, rosy cheeks, 

and vigorous, well developed bodies 

will be your best reward. 

Accept no substitute. Be 

sure to zusist on getting the 
genuine ‘‘Irish Mail.’”’ It is 
stronger, better, safer, and 
speedier than any other 
child’s car, offered for sale 
anywhere. 

We bave thousands of letters from Mothers, 
Fathers, Physicians, Physical Culture Experts, and 
others, telling of the wonderful work this little car 
does in developing the child’s body. What it has 
done for other children it will do for yours. 


Most good dealers sell the Irish Mail cars. If 
yours doesn’t, let us know, and we will ship 
you acar direct from the factory. 


Irish Mail for 


Write to-day for catalog describing and illustra- 
ting the “Irish Mail”’ entire line, including single 
and double cars for boys and girls. IT IS FREE, 


ANDERSON, INDIANA. 
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EveninGc Post and THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat, why, 
then, we want you for our sales 
representative in your town. 
The work is pleasant. You 
can make money at it. Hun- 
dreds of others are already 
doing so. We will see that 
you do if you really want to, 
and will offer you some extra 
incentives next month. That's 
our part of the partnership. 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


On Approval, 


era 


Freight Paid 


~ The C. J. LUNDSTROM MEG. CO., Littl 


Per 
Section 


with 
Door 


without 
Door 


$1.00 $1.75 


se tri s° Sectional 
the Leenadstrom Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are: 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak, 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 G, 


That is the reason 
In purchasing a Lundstrom 


Every book section has non-binding, disappearing 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
e Falls, N.Y., Mirs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


HAVE YOU A HORSE? 
Send for ‘* Hambletonian Stable Outfit,’’ neat, 
j handy box containing Hambletonian Lini- 
/| ment, Gall Cure, Corn Cure, Cold Cure, Hoof 
=| | Grower, and Tonic Condition Powders. |’rice 
to introduce $1. Ayts. wanted. Hambletonian 


Horse Remedies 0o,, 64 Second St., Newburgh, N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘COMMERCIAL IJII_LUS- 


TRATING,” tells how we teach illustrat- 
ing by mail) Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. _ 


MONEY 


DRAWING 


Educations Earned 
During Vacation 


Last September forty-one young people entered the fore- 
most colleges and conservatories in the country for educa- 
tional courses, the expenses of which were defrayed by 


the publishers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


These schol: arships were given in return for work done in spare hours during the summer. The 
student paid nothing. Prcae item ot expense was borne by us. Prob: ably one-half of these will 


re-enter next September through the same plan and many new names will be added to the list. 


One Young Man of the Number Writes: 


“THE WORK WHICH I AM DOING THIS SUMMER WILL ENABLE ME TO 
FINISH THE LAST YEAR OF MY COURSE HERE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN—ALL RECEIVED THROUGH YOUR GENEROUS OFFER AND WITH= 
OUT ONE CENT OF EXPENSE. MY FUTURE SUCCESS IS NOW ASSURED” 


@ Nearly one thousand young people have done the 
same thing. ‘Their success can be duplicated by any 
young man or young woman with the ordinary amount 
of energy and real desire for success. 

Qj Courses of instruction will be furnished by THE 
Post in any educational institution in the country in 
return for work done for the magazine. 

@ There is nothing competitive in the plan and no 
time limit in which the work must be done, but the 


304 young people who do the best work this summer 
will be given EXTRA CASH PRIZES ranging from 
$600 down. 


@ Any young person desirous of receiving instruction 
in college, conservatory or business college, and who 
would prefer to have some one else bear the expense, 
should write to THe Post Educational Bureau for de- 
tailed information. You select the institution— we 
pay the bills. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It’s daylight all the way by the 
KODAK System. Loading, un- 


loading, developing, printing —all 


without a dark-room. 


u 


*“A Kodak Morning.’’ 


The Kodak, 


The Kodak Tank Developer, and Velox Paper, have made the process of finishing 
the pictures as simple as pressing the button. 


Kodaks, $5 to $108. Kodak Tank Developers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, NWN. Y., 7he Kodak City. 
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OU may not discover it first off, but sooner or later 
any soap that is impure or improperly compounded is 
sure to get in its work and your face pays the penalty. 
The man who has found this out by experience doesn’t 
need to be urged to insist on the roa mild, antiseptic 
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: Lie Insurance is Freedom 
; From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future. 
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\ Funds for Education of Children. : t 
s| Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 2 Stick e ; 
‘ai Cash tor ee ene ee ee ‘The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face.”’ 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life 
Insurance, how much insurance you would like to obtain, and your age, and we 
will help you to a decision to your advantage. Address Dept. M. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ Luxury Shaving Soap, 
trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 


Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey Cream ‘Voilet Soap. It makes it possible 
for her to enjoy the same comfort and satisfaction that Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
have given you for so many years. 
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Here are some reasons sta Marlin Nodel 1897 .22 
caliber repeating rifle is the most satisfactory small bore 
repeater you can possibly own. 


IS YOUR « 


Beautiful Lawn 
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The A. B. C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out ; 
easy access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘‘ Tips to Travellers,’’ showing you 
many new and unique kinds of traveling equip- 
ment manufactured by us exclusively. 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Chicago Salesrooms : 
46-48 Adams Street 


This label on every genuine A. B.C. Trunk, Bag or Suit Case. 
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make money 


In finish, workmanship and balance 
this. rifle is unsurpassed. The Mariam 
quality of steel drop-forgings constitutes 
all the working parts. Every single 
piece and screw and pin in this gun is 
made with care to a standard pattern so 
that all parts are positively interchange- 
able. The barrel of excellent steel is 
carefully bored and the deep rifling gives 
absolute accuracy and great wearing 
quality. This and other Zev rifles 
are the only repeating rifles to which 
telescopes can be attached because the 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


top of the breech is solid and the empty 
shell is ejected from the side. 

For all sorts of small game this rifle 
is recommended, and with the long-rifle 
cartridge it is very deadly to hawks, 
owls, eagles, geese, ducks and any other 
shy birds which are hard to approach 
and require a hard blow to kill. 

As a target rifle at long or short 
ranges, with or without a telescope, 
the Hardin Model 1897 .22 caliber re- 
peating rifle is the guaranteed equal 
of any in the world. 


A complete description of 


Model 1897 is given in our 1906 Catalog. Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


The lllarlin Firearms Co. \9 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 


disfigured by ugly 
leaning clothes posts 
that are a constant eye sore? Get 


Hill’s Famous Lawn Dryer 


It always looks neat and tidy. Holds 
100 to 150 feet of line, quickly re- 
moved afterthe wash. Lastsa lifetime, 
saves line and clothes. Notramping in 
wet grass or snow, line comes to you. 
More than 2 million people use them. 


Also Balcony and Roof Dryers. If not found 
at hardware store, write for Catalog S. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


In a dainty little booklet, which we will send to any boy free, twenty-five 
out of more than three thousand bright boys tell in their own way just 
how they have made a success of selling 


in spare hours 


Pictures of the boys — letters telling how they built up 
a paying business outside of school hours — interesting 
stories of real business tact. 
making $10.00 to $15.00 a week. You can do the same. 


$250 


If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


Some of these boys are a copy. 
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No money required to start. 
copies the first week free of charge, to be sold at 5c. 
You can then send us the wholesale price 
for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES Distributed Each Month Among 
Boys who Sell Five or More Copies Weekly and a Shetland 
Pony and Phaeton to the Boy Who Does the Best Work. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4025 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will furnish ten 


This is 

the Powder 
that’s Best 
for the 
) 


Teeth 


At Your 


Druggist 25c 


Time spent in making a lather 
in your mug is wasted. 

Make it on your face, 

where it softens your beard. 


COLGATE’S 
SHAVING 
SICK 

A Trial Size, with directions for 
shaving without the wasteful mug or 
that mussy rubbing in the lather with 
the fingers, mailed in handsome 


Nickeled Box for 4 cts., in stamps. 
Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 John St., N.Y. 


Filmplate Premo 


Takes plates or Premo Daylight Loading 
lilms with equal facility. Permits use of the 
ground glass for focusing with either, and 
without the necessity of special attachments. 


$24.00 
26.50 


Three sizes: 34 x44 - 
3u%x5% and4x5 - - 
Catalogue on request 
Rochester Optical Co. 
51 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


An Automatic Pump 


that works wherever there is a spring, creek or pond. It costs but 
little and works day and_night without attention or expense. 

e Niagara Hydraulic Ram, USED AND ENDORSED BY 
THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. Is made in all sizes. Free booklet. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassau Street, New York | 
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423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tnesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazetle. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Chrisimas week, 1728, Samtuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sctences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


October Grapes 
For July Outings 


When the out-of-door luncheon is spread, un- 
cork a bottle of Welch’s Grape Juice and drink 


health of 
enough to include this delicious and refreshing 


to the whoever was thoughtful 


beverage in the outing equipment. 


Welch's 
GrapeJuice 


is nothing but the pure juice of the choicest 
Concord grapes, transferred from the cluster to 
the bottle in such a way that all the freshness 
and rich flavor of the fruit is retained. It is 
the ideal beverage for all occasions. 
If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha 


Booklet of 40 delicious ways of using Welch's 
Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. bottle, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 


In an early issue 


GLASGOW 


Who Wants to Nhnow 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


The New Mo 


Typewriter 


are the product of the second generation of 
Remington genius and workmanship. They 
represent age plus youth; the experience 
of the old combined with the progressive- 
ness of the new. 


Sales in 1906 are breaking 
all records for 30 Years. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Anywhere 


Banking by Mail 
No well informed _ person 
should be without the facts con- 
tained in our superbly illustrated 
booklet “A.”’ It tells about the 
wonderful industrial growth of 
Cleveland and the reason why 
her great savings banks can safely 
pay 4% interest on savings. 


It’s free — write for it today. 
Thirty Million Dollars assets. 
56,000 individual depositors. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Man’s Work i: 
Office Boy 


Your labor saving numer- 
ical systems that you trust 
only to a skilled clerk can be 
better managed by the office 
boy anda 


Bates Automatic 
Hand Numbering 


Machine 
With the pointer set as you wish — 
at consecutive, duplicate or repeat — 
it advances automatically. Cannot 
err, cannot make an illegible 
number lirst cost is the 


only cost—it lasts a life- 
time. Other reasons why 
it pays to buy the best — the 
genuine Bates—are given 


in our booklet, which also 
contains suggestions valu- 
alle to large or small busi- 


nesses. Write for it. 


Bates Mfg. Co. 
18 Lakeside Ave. 
Orange, N.J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
31 Union Sq. 
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Hold their Own. 


Comparisons 


When tools of unknown origin are new, it is impossible to 
predict how they will wear. Tool comparisons should be 
made after use. Then is the time that every one can see the 
unusually fine quality of Keen Kutter Tools. 


A Keen Kutter Bit has long lips and a long screw which 
add to its durability—so perfectly is it tempered that it keeps 
its edge, whether worked in hard or soft material. 


A Keen Kutter Chisel will keep an edge—smooth, straight, 
and sharp after doing work that takes all the keenness out of 
an ordinary chisel. There are Keen Kutter Chisels for all 
kinds of work. 


A Keen Kutter Hammer would drive a railroad spike if 
you were strong enough. Its face will always be straight, 
smooth and true in spite of all hard knocks—its handle 
always tight, because of the famous Grellner Wedge used only 
for Keen Kutter handles. 


A Keen Kutter Saw will work fast and true, without injury, 
through material that would send many another to be filed 
and reset. There are Keen Kutter Saws for all kinds of sawing. 


A Keen Kutter Screw-driver is of such fine quality of 
steel and made so perfectly that no screw can injure its point, 
nor loosen its handle. They are made in all sizes. 


VITER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are known throughout the country as the best that are made, 
and you can find any sort of tool you may need under the 
Keen Kutter name. Jt includes a complete line of tools. 


Saws, Chisels, Bits, - Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Pocket-knives, 
Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Lawn-mowers— 
everything from Ice-picks to Table Cutlery. Sold for 37 years 
under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us. 
Tool Booklet mailed upon request. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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Why Roosevelt Must Run Again 


HIS will be in the nature 
i of an open letter to the 
people, and, per incident, 
to President Roosevelt. Fol- 
lowing his nomination by a 
handful of days, Mr. Roosevelt 
announced that he would not 
acceptanother term. At divers 
times since then, by penand by 
word of mouth, he has re- 
asserted such determination. 
As recently as last month, ina 
letter to Mr. Conant, of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Roosevelt—if one may believe the press— 
declared by his secretary that ‘‘ You will have to vote 
for some other Republican next time.”’ 

This resolution of Mr. Roosevelt is of more than 
passing moment. The White House is the heart of — 
national concern. If ever the Republic be slain, it is 
there that a sinister Fate will plant the knife. Where- 
fore the people should jealously scan whatever is to 
affect that structure in its occupation, or subtract 
from their dominant right to name its Presidential 
tenant. 

It may be regarded as axiomatic that, in picking its 
Presidents, the public alone is judge. No one may 
stand at the popular elbow and direct the popular 
choice. No man may say he will, no man may say he 
won’t be President. Those are not questions for the 
individual. The White House is not a toy. Its be- 
stowal should not be looked upon in the light of a com- 
pliment. It must not wait upon the interest, the 
preference, the modesty, the vanity, the caprice or the 
ease of any man. The argument of its invention was 
serious —as serious as that of the keystone of an arch. 
Being called to the Presidency, one must come. The 
wishes of him called are not to count. 

If no public interest spoke, and one man in the White 
House were as good as another, the right or the wrong 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s repeated refusals to consider another term would gain no discussion 
here. But something beyond the barren technicality is at bay. Step back among the 
years a pace or so, to the sources of what of government moment is immediate. Presi- 
dent McKinley dies; Mr. Roosevelt, Vice-President, succeeds him. Until his own elec- 
tion in 1904, Mr. Roosevelt is rather an administrator than a President. He proceeds, 
as events arise, to do what he conceives Mr. McKinley would do if he had lived to serve 
his term. It is not, speaking broadly, until his own inauguration, in 1905, that Mr. 
Roosevelt begins to guide his conduct solely by his own lights. 

The public, when it called him to the Presidency, was not without reasons for the hopes 
within it. The powerful forces of a malignant, predatory wealth were abroad. Vast 
combinations of pirate capital had uplifted themselves, and were casting a shadow all 
across the land. This pirate evil, Money, could be seen asserting itself in the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government; and even the courts were not free of its black 
influences. Might—the might of money—was becoming right. The public’s own officers 
acted as money-shepherds, to drive the flocks of public interest to the shearing sheds. It 
Was a crisis, one that demanded a revolution—a revolution not of bayonet and ball- 
cartridge, but by ballot. 

_In working out the redemption of their Trust-crushed destinies, the people called to 
Mr. Roosevelt. He was young; but he was old in the popular regard. The public had 
known him fora quarter of a century. It had watched him as legislator, as civil service 
commissioner, as head of the police, as assistant secretary of the navy, as soldier at Santiago 
and San Juan, as Governor, as Vice-President, as President. He had undergone test after 
test, and the people possessed the measure of his courage, his honesty, his intelligence, his 
oower of initiative. 

Knowing him, and knowing the work in hand, the people made him President. Nor 
gas he fallen short of general expectation. Rather he has gone beyond, and where the 
deople hoped for an inch he has given them an ell. 

It was no marvel the people demanded Mr. Roosevelt. Every age, since the morning of 
time, could have used one. Politics never changes. It is the same to-day as when Moses 
ed his brickmakers out of Egypt, or Wat Tyler brought the men of Kent to London town. 
Politics is only a name for that irrepressible conflict which rages, as it has ever raged and 
will ever rage, between property and perishing flesh and blood—the Man with the Dollars 
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President Roosevelt 


The People and Their White House Rights 
By ALFRED H 


ENRY LEWIS 


against the Man with the 
Hands. It is the same two old 
dogs over the same old bone, is 
politics—Money against Man- 
kind; and government, with 
its presidents and congresses 
and courts of justice, was born 
to see fair play between them. 
The people, in their fight with 
that pirate Money, were being 
overborne. They were not, as 
they saw the right, receiving 
fair play. And so they swept 
Mr. Roosevelt into the White House. 


Also, it should 
be noticed that, if those pirates of gold could have pre- 
vented his White House coming, they would have been 


blithe for its accomplishment. Behind locked doors, 
under cloud of night, they strove to doso. Long and 
deeply they considered ways and means. There are, 
however, some enterprises beyond the power of Money. 
It cannot stay a conflagration, or stop a runaway horse, 
or hold in check a popular uprising. Money quickly 
discovered that it could not prevent the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt. With that superb craft which is part 
of its equipment, Money then unlocked its doors, 
appeared at noon, and protested—its yellow face 
wreathed with smiles—that it desired Mr. Roosevelt. 
It has been telling the world ever since that it is his 
friend. I think it fools neither the people nor Mr. 
Roosevelt—that hypocritical Money. Its status 
toward the Administration is understood. It is a 
captive, not a friend; a prisoner, not an ally. 

Money wanted a catspaw in the White House, the 
people wanted a President. Considering the popular 
needs, no one was better fitted for the place than Mr. 
Roosevelt. In the common claptrap sense, usual of 
politicians, there was no issue between the parties. 
Finance was settled and the currency gold. Tariff no 
longer disturbed; for the fixed expenses of the coun- 
try had been kited to heights so extravagant that a tariff ‘for revenue only’’—to which 
no one could object—answered every purpose of ‘“‘protection.’”’ With those questions 
of tariff and finance folded away, an issueless people, their apprehensive eye on those 
pirates of predatory gold, resolved upon reform. And what was that reform? Nothing 
astounding, nothing hideously revolutionary, surely! The people merely demanded that 
existing laws be enforced. 

There were a score or more of law-brooms. They had stood unused in the corners of 
affairs for years. Wrongs had accumulated, existence had become carpeted with fraud. 
Bribery had risen to the plane of anart. Corruption asserted its respectability. Venality 
had donned the airs of business, and, smug and smooth and suave, was permitted the name. 
Everywhere went the trail of the serpent; it was over railroads, over Trust companies, 
over Insurance, and so through the endless list of graft-centres. The times, out of honest 
joint, required remedy. The call of the hour was for one strong enough in wisdom and 
courage and an aggressive militant honesty to enforce the laws. There were laws enough 
and to spare, if put into operation. There were brooms galore, if some one might be pitched 
upon to do the sweeping. And with that, the public, eager to clean house, pitched upon 
Mr. Roosevelt; and in so doing it worked more wisely than had been the popular wont. 

Yes, there are laws enough, albeit ex-Ambassador Andrew D. White would appear to 
think otherwise. He agrees that conditions are evil, and crime stalking in the thorough- 
fares of so-called trade. And then he lays these unhappy conditions to a lack of laws. 

““We need laws with teeth!” says he. 

It is in my mind—and I judge by certain recent utterances of his concerning Andrew 
Jackson—that-Mr. White is a belated Federalist, who has fallen behind his day. Also, like 
others of his pundit caste, he is more apt to seize on a dilemma by the tail than by the horns. 
We have laws; and the laws have teeth. The trouble has been that those laws, and their 
teeth, have suffered from money-tetanus—a sort of lockjaw of gold. What we need is not 
more laws; but more prosecutors who will invoke, more judges who will declare, more 
executives who will enforce what laws we have. It is because he enforces the laws, and sees 
to it that other public officers do their duty in the same behalf, that Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
eyes of the people, is the President par excellence. 

Mr. Roosevelt is eminently adapted to his hour and its demands. He has no sour exclu- 
sions, no dignities that call for pedestals or require to be alone. He calls himself a 
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Republican; itisa misnomer. He is nota Republican, but 
an American, and partisan only in his patriotism. Long 
ago he said, ‘‘I do not number party loyalty among the ten 
commandments.” 

Peculiarly is he one who, with just and even balance, 
should hold the scales between the Man with the Dollars 
and the Man with the Hands. It is without effort that he 
preserves the equities between Capital and Labor. Heisno 
Jack Cade; he does not say that a three-hooped pot shall 
have seven hoops, or look forward to a time when his palfrey 
shall in the national Cheapside go to grass. Neither is he 
lackey to Money, waiting breathless and anxious to do its 
bidding. Mr. Mitchell of the miners is not preferred to Mr. 
Baer of the mines; by the same White House door the pair 
of them come and go. 

The people called Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency that 
he might go about a national house-cleaning, and every 
pirate money force sought to prevent his coming. It is not 
required that one dive into details in reciting what he has 
done. There are the indictments against oil and sugar and 
railway rascals. There is the matter of rebates. There are 
the sundry investigations going forward against railway 
and other corporate rogues. Lastly, not least important, 
there is the Panama Canal. I have said that it is not 
necessary to go over in detail those reformative house- 
cleaning moves so honorably chargeable to Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is, however, required, in conjunction with his reiterated 
determination to step Presidentially down and out two 
years from next March, to call the public eye to this: not 
one of those reforms will have been accomplished by that 
time. The house-cleaning will be but half complete. The 
middle of the ford is no place to swap horses. 

To cope with these sinister forces calls for one who 
is not only wise and brave and honest and aggressive, 
but possesses those attributes in certain nice propor- 
tions. He must be a Roosevelt; and the Roosevelts 
are sparse and few and far between. It might take 
mankind an age to lay hands on another. And the world 
has no such time to spare, for the Trust danger is imme- 
diate and crying. 


When the Policeman Quits the Beat 


HO are made glad by Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement 
of his Presidential end to come in 1909? Who but 
those Black-flags he is fighting. And yet, if they are to be 
arrested in their evil career, and brought beneath the per- 
manent thumb of law before he goes, why should they suck 
comfort from his utterance? I give our Black-flag folk full 
credit for knowing thoroughly their own ignoble needs. 
They never fail to gauge a peril, once it threatens them and 
theirs. If they rejoice—as they do rejoice—when Mr. 
Roosevelt promises to be no President after 1909, it is be- 
cause they hope to live and last that space, and later repair 
what injuries they have suffered in their war with him. 
Their very joy should give him notice of the error of his 
anti-White House ways. 

Also, in this connection, Mr. Roosevelt should feel both a 
prideandaduty. Thefirst should withhold him from aban- 
doning a war half won. The other should teach him that he 
has no right to dig up snakes unless he means to stay and 
kill them. He is not simply to scotch the snake, and then 
make way for some successor, whose feeble heel will be 
weaker than the serpent’s head. 

It is because I deem highly of Mr. Roosevelt that I am 
bound to quarrel with his determination not to have 
another term. It is for such reason I warn the public that 
its rights are paramount, and he must continue should it so 
prefer. Also that, in coming to such preference, the public 
is not to regard what he may personally desire. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the President for the hour in which we 
live. He is abreast of his day; he was born in the present 
tense. His war-word is ‘‘Be ready!’’ He has initiative. 
An artist of the actual, he is as capable of making as of fol- 
lowing a precedent. He listens to the people. He makesa 
cult of the ballot, knowing it for the sword and shield of 
freedom. He is strong, and therefore not furtive; honest, 
and by consequence without secrets. He cares nothing for 
money; his hunger is for fame. He would sooner have a 
fair name than a fat bank account. He has learned to 
answer the question that the public asks. More and best, 
his motive is noble and high. 

Men are great by a motive. Some folk are born point- 
blank, their native aim is personal and petty, and they do 
not carry far. There are others who, born as it were at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, carry twice as far on half the 
powder. Comparisons are commonly odious; but to illus- 
trate a meaning I shall take the risk of one. Senator Platt, 
of New York, has fourfold the mental equipment that 
belonged with Silver Dick Bland. And yet Mr. Bland was 
great and Mr. Platt is not. The reason? Mr. Platt has 
never, will never, think on aught beyond the sordid. 
Mr. Bland put in his days in efforts to pass a silver 
bill. Had he succeeded he would have affected, whether 
for good or ill, the fortunes of every soul between the 
oceans. His purpose was large, the game he hunted big. 
Yes, forsooth, a question of greatness is ever a question of 
motive. Mr. Platt, with a little motive, is a little man. 
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Mr. Bland will go down the lane of history as a bear hunter, 
albeit he never killed a bear. 

What was true of Mr. Bland is doubly true of Mr. Roose- 
velt. His purposes are big—big for his country, big for the 
world. Also he proves that the Presidency is what one 
makes it. The White House, in weak, uncertain, forceless 
hands, isnothing. In his it becomes the sword of Scander- 
beg, and cleaves the Isthmus for a canal. He is not to 
forget, however, nor should the public forget, that Scander- 
beg’s sword needs Scanderbeg’s arm. 

What, assuming that Mr. Roosevelt ends as President in 
1909—what, I ask, will be the story of that canal? Mr. 
Roosevelt appeared, and forced the canal question to 
settlement. But even when a canal decision had been 
arrived at, our wily railroaders still fiddled for delay. The 
route ruse would no longer serve. Their ingenuity, how- 
ever, was equal to their covert needs. They would fool 
away the days debating ‘‘sea-level”’ or ‘‘lock.” 


Why the Senate Fought for ‘‘Sea-Level”’ 


ECENTLY, with twenty-seven thousand workmen on 

the Isthmus waiting that decision, the Senate gave 

its reluctant finding. It was for “‘lock’’—the Roosevelt 
plan. 

Observe! Those ‘‘sea-level’’ Senators were not for 
“sea-level,” but delay. Take Mr. Roosevelt from the White 
House, and what should you expect? The canal—it does 
not, by the word of Mr. Shonts, look for completion prior 
to 1914—will then require five more years before it may call 
itself complete. And oh! what marvels of procrastination, 
given five years wherein to perform, can be worked by those 
scheming railroaders! There will be refusals to appropri- 
ate; there will be committees of investigation; there will 
be those hundred and one manceuvres known to balky 
legislators when it is their purpose to check the progress of 
events. Mark the word and the warning! These and more 
will you have should Mr. Roosevelt lay down his Presidency 
in 1909. 


The other day in Washington I remarked something of . 


the above sort to a reverend Senator. He was a “‘sea- 
level” and therefore not a Roosevelt Senator; albeit he hid 
the fact beneath his toga with what skill he might. 

““Ah!” said he, when I spoke of canal destruction to be 
the fruit of Mr. Roosevelt’s going out in 1909—“‘ Ah! but 
you do not understand his plan.’”’ Here he looked exceeding 
sapient, as who should say, ‘‘I have inside information,”’ 
which he didn’t. ‘‘This is what Mr. Roosevelt intends,” 
he went on. ‘‘He expects a successor who will agree with 
him in every canal particular. Mr. Roosevelt will go into 
that successor’s Cabinet as War Secretary. Thus he will 
have the canal in his lap to do with as he chooses. You 
may be sure of its being dug; his whole effort will be to 
press it to an interoceanic success. Yes, indeed; we shall 
all live to see our ships of commerce sail through the 
Isthmus.”’ And as he said the last, I knew that in his rail- 
road heart he neither hoped for nor believed in that prom- 
ised canal triumph of our merchant marine. 

No; I yield no credence to any such design on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s part. Itis too fantastic, too much wanting in founda- 
tions of common-sense. To drop from a Presidency to a 
portfolio is something over-romantic, and should have 
a Cervantes for its chronicler. In a swap from master 
to man Mr. Roosevelt would discover a difference; and 
that, too, though the man were granted a master of his 
own creation. No one may be President without being 
President, and powers behind thrones are more read of 
than realized. 

Assuming that date of 1909, in what roll-call of eminence 
should one look for Mr. Roosevelt’s successor? He might 
not bea Republican. Mr. Roosevelt himself was not made 
President by his party. There is a growing clan in politics. 
Its spirit is the untrammeled spirit of independence. Its 
contempt for the one party is only equaled by its distrust 
of the other. 
A reformer, commonly, is either a Democrat who was driven 
from his party for discovered rascality, or a Republican 
who has become ashamed of himself. These Independents, 
in their musters, belong to neither of these descriptions. 
They area herd of political mavericks, and roam the ranges 
unmarked of party brand. It was these who in 1904, 
against Black-flag Money and the politicians who were its 
mercenaries, carried Mr. Roosevelt into the White House 
on the horns of their ballots. I repeat that the successor to 
Mr. Roosevelt, should he quit, may not come from among 
Republicans. 

Take a look at New York. All is turmoil and splendid 
confusion among the parties. The bosses are in despair; 
the machines about ready for the scrap-heap. From town 
and from country comes word of the mounting strength of 
Mr. Hearst. If he be half handled, and desires it, he will 
be New York’s next Governor. If he refuses to run, the 
race may be made by Judge Gaynor, with the upcome 
the same. 

And yet neither Mr. Hearst nor Judge Gaynor represents 
the precise meaning of the upheaval going on. The pub- 
lic is tired of bosses, weary of machines. It is resolved 
upon freeing itself. 


Don’t call the members of this clan reformers. _ 
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This desire to kill bosses and smash machines—not Mr. 
Hearst or Judge Gaynor—is the beetle beneath the restless 
New York chip. Fortwo years past the movement has been 
gathering head. The candidate, whether he be Mr. Hearst 
or Judge Gaynor, is a merest incident. The movement is 
one not of construction but destruction —the destruction of 
bosses and machines. 

' When all is said, both Mr. Hearst and Judge Gaynor 
claim Democracy for their home. The claim will not be 
forgotten nor denied two years from now. If either carries 
New York—and every sign and signal smoke presages it — 
the victor will be named by the national Democracy for the 
Presidency. Also, what sweeps New York may sweep the 
nation, unless a Roosevelt be the White House proposal of 
the other side. 

Mr. Bryan? The present Bryan hubbub is inspired by 
August Belmont and Thomas Ryan—two Greeks and a 
gift! Why do they promote a Bryan din? They fear the 
Hearst movement, and seek to split the wild-cat strength 
they reckon as its chief support. 

Who, on the roster of the probable, might follow Mr. 
Roosevelt at the White House? Of whom have we been 
told? The roll is not long. Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, Mr. Fair- 
banks, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Hearst, Mr. Gaynor, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Bailey —there is the list, four from each party. When 
one remembers the call of the hour, is there one among them 
of whom the world is sure? Who has the heart and the 
head and the hand? Who can be counted on to take up 
and fairly finish what Mr. Roosevelt has begun? 


The Man that’s Sure 


Y BEST judgment retorts that the strongest among 
them couldn’t if he would; the weakest wouldn’t 

if he could. Were I a business manager of the nation I’d 
have none of them. One and all they may be of that 
stark timber from which Presidents should be carved, but 
their pasts—so far as they have pasts—offer no guarantee. 

And so one harks back to Mr. Roosevelt—to the man 
that’s sure. The arguments for his selection are manifold 
and not to bedenied. The politicians do not want him; the 
railroads do not want him; the beef combines do not want 
him; the Trusts do not want him; the bribe giver and the 
taker do not want him; all of those blackly venal influ- 
ences that, for unchecked years, have been defying law, 
and buying prosecutors, and choosing judges, and steal- 
ing from the people, do not want him. Wherefore, a 
stripped public, wise to its plundered generation and what 
further pillage threatens it, should refuse to give him up. 

The people made Mr. Roosevelt President; they may if 
they will make him President again. By the word of the 
people he came from the people, and, until the people give 
him leave, he cannot lay down his trust. Even sectionalism 
demands him for its wiping out; and a South, seeking to 
forget the old, striving to overtake the new, sees its hope 
in him who, coming up since the smoke-blown years of 
Civil War, takes half his blood from those who fought under 
the Stars and Bars. 

Therefore, oh people! should you want Mr. Roosevelt, 
it is yours to have him, with none to consult or consider save 
yourselves. Also of this besure: It isa matter wherein he 
has no voice. Whether he shall serve another term or no is 
forthe public, not him, to determine. In truth, he is not 
entitled to so much as a seat in the gallery while the business 
is being discussed. The public, adopting a lesser doctrine, 
will not only throw away its privilege but prove false to 
duty. 


John D’?s Brother 


William Rockefeller, a Not Much Lesser Light 


By A. BURFORD 


O TO any of the great libraries and look for the word 
“‘Oil”’ in their indexes, and you will find the sub- 
head, ‘‘See Standard Oil,” under which are classified 
some fat volumes. In the clippings-departments of the 
great newspapers are many bulky envelopes of news: 
cuttings marked in the same way; also ‘Rockefeller, 
John D.” But, strange to say, among all this mass of litera- 
ture of sorts one will find but a stray grain of information, 
scattered here and there, about William Rockefeller, to 
whom is rightly due a large share of the credit given his 
elder brother in building up the greatest business organi 
tion that the world has ever known. 

Thirty-five years ago William A. Rockefeller, as he the 
signed himself (he has since dropped his middle initial), 
was one of the scores of oil-buyers who made Oil City their 
headquarters. He wore heavy boots and tramped up and 
down Oil Creek in all weathers—as did his competitors. 
Those were days of hard drinking and high living, but 
young ‘‘Bill’’ Rockefeller was strictly temperate and was 
economical in expense-account. But he was a man whom 
every one liked and respected, for, though he was quiet— 
almost diffident—in his manner, he would thaw out now 
and then and tell a good story, and always took a livel. 


interest in good horses. The friends he made he kept, and 
through the years since then they have proved one of the 
most valuable assets of the Standard Oil Company. 

Although William Rockefeller did not .have the ex- 
traordinary genius for organization possessed by his 

elder brother, yet in his almost unerring judgment and in 
his ability as a financier he far excelled John. The plans 
originated by the elder were first carefully checked over by 
the younger, weak spots strengthened or eliminated, and 
then executed with a skill that was marvelous. One 
brother has always been as necessary to the other as the 
lamp is to the oil. 

About 1875 their affairs had grown to such proportions 
that it became necessary for some one to go to New York 
to look after the business and finances there. So William 
Rockefeller moved his office from Cleveland to modest 
quarters in Pearl Street. A few years later more room was 
needed, and the present site at 26 Broadway was purchased 
and a big gray-stone building erected there in 1881. Until 
the adjoining lot to the north was bought, a new building 
erected thereon and additional stories placed upon the old, 
ten years later, there was no sign upon the structure to 
indicate who were its occupants—only a large rubber door- 
mat at the main entrance with the letters ‘S. O. Co.” 
The architecture of the building is as simple as a pile of 
wooden oil boxes—those familiar cases that one sees 
stacked up on the wharves of every seaport in the world. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, any one may enter 
freely and seek William Rockefeller, or any of the other 
‘Standard chiefs, without being stopped at the Broadway or 
New Street entrance and cross-examined by one of the 
gray-coated special policemen that stand guard there. 
Once inside the outer room to Mr. Rockefeller’s offices on 
the thirteenth floor, the visitor will be asked by one of the 
messengers sitting there to write his name and business ona 
printed form, which will be taken in and, in all probability, 
will be given first to Mr. Rockefeller’s private secretary, 
who will either send back an answer, come out himself, or 
order the visitor admitted. 


The Oil Man’s Office Habits 


HE fittings of all the offices are mahogany, but they are 

so plain that they do not attract the eye. Ifthe visitor 

will carefully notice the messenger who opens the door to 

the inner office, he will see that he does not turn the knob, 

but the rim about the axisinstead. Allover the building the 

doors to the private offices are equipped with these ‘‘rim 
locks.” 

If the caller comes about ten o’clock in the morning and 
is fortunate enough to see William Rockefeller in person, he 
will probably find him lying back in an ordinary cane- 
seated office chair, a cushion under his head, smoking a 
cigar, being shaved, having his shoes shined and disposing 
of the thousand and one matters that go to make up the 
details of his business day. Mr. Rockefeller does not shave 
himself because, for many years, 
he has been afflicted with an un- 
steady hand which would make 
even the best of safety razors un- 
certain in its work. His barber is 
the owner of the shop in the base- 
ment of the building, and this has 
been his daily task for nearly a 
score of years whenever Mr. Rocke- 
feller is in town. 

Communicating with the private 
office are other rooms, partitioned 
off with mahogany and ground- 
glass. Sometimes one or more of 
them will be occupied temporarily 
by some one, but they are generally 
used for places of quiet conference, 
or as a means of exit unobserved 
into other offices, or into the hall- 
way. At certain times of each 
month one of them is occupied by 
two or three clerks busily at work 
cutting interest-coupons off of 
stacks of bonds. Contrary to the 
usual belief, these are not clipped 
with shears, but with flat pieces of 
steel such as money-order clerks 
use in the post-offices. In one of 
these rooms Mr. Rockefeller has a 
desk which he reserves for his per- 
sonal affairs, such as the major 
details of his great estate at Tar- 
rytown. Here, too, he dictates the 
few letters he writes, but these are 
mostly in regard to the loose ends 
of detail which are not handled in 
the executive committee, or else 
relate to his private affairs. 

About eleven o’clock Mr. Rock- 
efeller goes to the room of the 
directors or executive commit- 
tee, of which he is the chairman. 
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Before this body is brought every question affecting the 
policy of the company in all its vast interests. The talk 
is altogether informal and no parliamentary rules are 
observed. Mr. Rockefeller generally has little to say until 
all the rest have finished. Then he gives his opinion in 
the fewest words, and the matter is decided accordingly. 
There are fifteen members of this committee, which in- 
cludes H. H. Rogers, John D. Archbold, William G. 
Rockefeller and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the two last 
being sons of the founders of the Standard Oil Company. 

After the session of this committee is over a confidential 
clerk comes in with a negro porter and has every scrap of 
paper about the room swept up and emptied out of the 
waste-baskets and burned under his own eyes. They do 
not overlook much of anything at 26 Broadway. 


Saving a Quarter ona Letter 


R. ROCKEFELLER is not so regular in his attendance 

at these meetings as he used to be some years ago. 

He is sixty-five years old now and the enormous burden of 
responsibility he has carried for so many years has begun to 
tell upon even his magnificent constitution. Ten years ago 
he carried his five feet eleven inches of height erectly: now 
his shoulders have a noticeable stoop. Otherwise he has 
changed but little. His hair has grown a bit thinner and 
grayer, but his square face is still ruddy and full-blooded. 
It is generally well-tanned, for he spends as much time in 
the open air as possible. When he is in his town house, at 
689 Fifth Avenue, he walks down to his office from there— 
about four miles—every day when the weather is pleasant. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature about his face is his 
eyes. They are a very dark blue, and, when business is 
being discussed, are as cold and impenetrable as gun-metal. 
When he is chatting with some friend about horses or some- 
thing else that he likes, they light up with the utmost good 
humor. His eyes and his heavy jaw and square chin and 
straight mouth leave no onein doubtas to the strength of his 
character or the inflexibility of his will. 

He dresses well, but quietly. He wears no jewelry, aside 
from a handsome scarf-pin. His hat is generally a flat- 
crown derby of a pattern which he has affected for many 
years. He seems partial to bilious-colored mackintoshes 
in rainy weather, generally mud-bespattered and well worn. 

In his personal expenditures he is still careful almost to 
the verge of economy. For instance, the word ‘ Rocke- 
feller” contains eleven letters: ten letters is the limit of a 
single word with the cable companies. He always cautions 
his family and friends, when cabling him, to address their 
messages to “ Rockfeller,” leaving out the middle “‘e,” and 
thus saving the twenty-five cents and upward which the 
cable company would charge for the excess letter. 

William Rockefeller has the reputation among his em- 
ployees of paying good salaries and treating them kindly. 
If he meets one of them on the street he will raise his hat to 
him as if he were the clerk and the other were chief of 


By Frank L. Stanton 


Sing, Mister Mockin’bird, 
>Way up in de tree; 


Tell me what my sweetheart 
Been a-tellin’ you’ bout me? 


She pass dis way dismawnin’, 
Kaze I seen de roses stir; 
En you listened ter her singin’, 

En you stole de voice er her! 


I seen her des a-trippin’ 


Along de blossom-track ; 
De river stole de face er her 
En wouldn’t give it back. 


Sing, Mister Mockin’ bird, 
*Way up in de tree; 


I know she showed her heart 


Now show her heart 


ter me! 


Standard Oil. In fact, he is scrupulously polite in dealing 
with even the humblest of his men. Many of them must 
perforce be intrusted with grave business secrets—secrets 
the knowledge of which by the world within a stone’s throw 
of 26 Broadway would be considered cheap if bought at 
hundreds of thousands apiece. Yetit is most rare that even 
a hint of such secrets ever creeps out. 

William Rockefeller has a great estate at Tarrytown, 
Rockwood Hall, which represents the investment of several 
millions. It has been his especial pride for many years. 
He takes an interest in every living thing on the place, 
notably the squirrels. When the first snow-clouds gather 
William Rockefeller begins to worry about whether the 
squirrels will have enough to eat during the winter, and 
straightway sends out and buys a number of barrels of 
hickory-nuts for distribution among the little rodents. 
First, samples of all the grades of hickory-nuts in the market 
are brought to him, together with prices per barrel. He 
scrutinizes both carefully, even going so far as to crack 
some of the nuts and eat them to test their quality, mean- 
while dropping into reminiscences of his boyhood days. 
It takes longer to settle this important question of the 
squirrels’ winter food-supply than it does to close a deal 
involving millions. 

Such is the personality and the daily business life and 
habits of this man who is one of the world’s greatest, 
but least known, financiers. His great success in the 
money-getting game—for he is almost as rich as his brother, 
John D. Rockefeller—has been due, first, to seeing and 
grasping the great opportunities that presented themselves 
forty years ago, and, second, to the rare combination of 
caution and unerring business judgment that he has devel- 
oped to a remarkable degree. These laid the foundations 
of the vast Rockefeller fortune in the days when William 
tramped through the mud and slush, up and down Oil 
Creek, buying and selling oil. That Opportunity played a 
lesser part than ability is evidenced by the instance of the 
youngest and least noted of the Rockefeller brothers, 
Frank, who started even with the others, but to-day is 
only a moderately well-to-do man, living in Cleveland, and 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. It is 
said that whenever he has speculated on his own account, 
without asking the advice of William, he has been unsuc- 
cessful. 


Rough on the Frog 


R. FRANK S. BISHOP, general Eastern passenger 
agent of the Illinois Central Railroad, tells a good 
story of the early days when railroad companies did not 
seem to realize the necessity of appointing a practical 
railroad man as president, but selected for that important 
position the individual whom policy threw to the front. 
“The Illinois Central had just secured control of an 
important line which connected with its system down 
South,” says Mr. Bishop, ‘‘the president of which was a 
lawyer of wide reputation—a very 
good lawyer, but without the slight- 
est knowledge of railroading. 
“Several days later, a tour of 
inspection was made over the 
entire route of the newly-acquired 
line, among others in one of the 
private cars being the new president. 
‘“The engineer of the train began 
to hit up a pretty fair gait, and the 
cars soon started to jump about, 
as the roadbed was none too good 
at certain places. The inspection 
tour was surely proving a great 
success as far as the bad portions 
of the track were concerned, for, 
as the speed of the train increased 
and the ‘soft spots’ were developed 
from time to time, the green official 
was nearly thrown from his seat. 
The farther down the line we got 
the more nervous he became. 
“Finally, when the rate at which 
we were moving had increased to 
such an extent that, in order to 
stay in one’s seat, it was necessary 
to clutch supports with both hands, 
and the new president had become 
nearly frightened out of his wits, 
the train, with one terrific, long- 
drawn-out crash, ran over a switch 
with such apparent uncertainty that 
it seemed about to leave the rails. 
“The president gasped: 
“*Whatwasthat? What wasthat?’ 
““Oh, that was nothing,’ shouted 
the superintendent reassuringly. 
‘We just struck a frog, that’s all.’ 
“The president, seeming some- 
what relieved, sank back in his seat, 
saying weakly: 
***Well, we certainly killed it.’”’ 
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ALLISON'S GARDE 


A Young Man in a Hurry and a Young Woman Who Niept Step 


By Edward Salisbury Field 


HOPE I do not in- 
II trude,”’ I said. 

“‘T dare not hope as 
much for myself,’ she re- 
plied, looking into my eyes 
in a most engaging way, ‘‘ but, 
you see, the gate was open, so 
I ventured gs 

“All gates must be open to 
you,”’ I told her gravely. 

‘‘And it is such a beautiful 
day, and your garden is such 
a dream.” 

“Perhaps you are a dream, 
too,” I said; ‘‘you are very 
beautiful. Did you know that 
your hair is the color of jon- 
quils?” 

“Are you aware that you 
are staring me out of counte- 
nance, that your poetical al- 
lusions to my person are most 
displeasing, that ——”’ 

‘“‘T was quite unconscious 
of being rude,’’ I declared. 
“You must know, by this 
time, that one can’t help star- 
ing at you, and your hair ts 
the color of jonquils.” 

‘“Why should poets prove 
so unpleasant?” 

“But I am not a poet,’ I Sf 
protested; ‘‘I’m a lover of é Chane Rae 
the beautiful.” ae tee, 

“Not an accepted lover.” aa 

“‘T hope to be.” 

“You don’t even know who IJ am,” she said. 

“T know that you are beautiful.” 

“‘And that I have jonquil hair.” 

‘“And that you are wearing a Paquin gown.” 

“That is the first sign of intelligence you have dis- 
played,” she told me. ‘It is more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, too. How did you know it was a Paquin?” 

“‘T know a number of things,”’ I answered lightly. ‘‘One 
of them is that you shall never leave this garden until you 
consent to marry me.” 

“Tf you were serious I should be offended.” 

“Tf you were offended I should be serious.” 

“Then you are not serious?” 

“Oh, but I am, though!” I replied. 

“Am I to understand that you offer me your heart and 
hand and garden and ancient name?” 

““My ancient name is Smith,” I said, ‘‘and I lay it at 
your feet.” 

“T don’t care for the name, but I'll take the garden. 
Good-day.”’ 

“You are not going!” I protested. 

“Certainly not—you are going. The garden is now 
mine.” 

“Perhaps I had better turn over the keys of the house,”’ 
I ventured. 

“It would be well,” she agreed, and took them with a 
smile. 

“Would you fancy my watch?” I asked. 

“Td love to have it,” she replied, ‘‘and your scarf-pin, 
too; I adore scarabs!”’ 

“Tt is rather a nice one,’’ I said. 
Egypt.” 

“How interesting!” she exclaimed. 
ring, too—may I have it?” 

I placed the ring in her hand. 

“Have you anything else?’’ she asked. 

““A few letters, and several banknotes.” 

““You may keep the banknotes,” she said, ‘‘but I’m not 
so sure about the letters. Are they interesting?” 

“One of them is awfully interesting.” 

“Ts it from a girl?” 

“Tt is from a girl.” 

“Then you may keep it. Let me see: I have the keys, 
your watch, your scarf-pin and your seal ring, and I allow 
you to keep your banknotes and your letters, which implies 
a most generous disposition on my part. The garden I 
accept with gratitude. I knew it was to be mine the mo- 
ment I saw it—that hedge of Cherokee roses was most 
convincing proof. How, pray, did you know I liked 
Cherokee roses?” 

“T have always known it,’’ I answered humbly. “I 
planted those geraniums for you. That was two years ago. 
They grew so rapidly that my gardener was astounded, but 
I knew—they had to reach the top of the wall. Since then 
they have been scanning the road, looking for you.” 
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“T dug it myself, in 


“And that seal 


‘And that little pool is for the birds, is it not?” 


“Of course it is,’’ I said. ‘‘ All the birds for miles around 
come there to drink, and to look for you; till this morning 
they have flown away disappointed.” 

“And you planted the wild gooseberries for the humming- 
birds?” 

“For no other reason,’’ I replied. 

‘“And you have two strawberry-beds. 
have.” 

“One for you and me, and one for the quail,’’ I told her. 

“T do love my garden,” she said, as we wandered from 
flower to flower. ‘‘But you haven’t offered me a single 
blossom.” 

““You prefer them to remain where they are,’ I told her, 
and she smiled happily. 

“YT don’t mind your thinking my hair is the color of 
jonquils,”’ she said. 

“‘T hope the house will suit you,”’ I ventured anxiously. 

“There is nothing new in it?” she asked. 


I just know you 


“Ts it from a Girl?” 


“Every chair weighs a 
ton,” I assured her, ‘‘and 
the ceilings are low.”’ 

“And the rugs?” 

“All Turkish, and old. 

And there’s an open fireplace 
in every room.” 

. “Nothing Frenchy, of 
gilded?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T’m glad. I never could 
accept the house if it were 
gilded.” 

“‘T’ve got five Collies and a 
Persian cat,’’ I volunteered 

“T love Collies and Persian 
cats,’ she said. Then she 
looked at me with a frank 
merry smile. ‘‘What is your 
name?” she asked. 

“‘John,”’ lanswered meekly, 

“There never was such a 
fine, old, honest name as 
John,” she said. ‘But I’m 
sure your other name isn’t 
Smith. What is your other 
name, John?” 

“Tt is Brooke, my dea 
And yours?” 

“Allison, John—Allison 
Cornwall.” 

“Will you hand me that 
watch of ours, Allison? I am 
going to open it. There! 
What is it you see?” 

“Why, it is my picture, 
John! I suppose it is unusual, but it seems so natural 
that it should be there.” 

“‘T found it in the studio of a friend who died.” 

““My cousin Robert?” 

““Yes, I was his executor. In his will he said that I was 
to take whatever pleased me most from his studio, and I 
chose your picture. Since then I have tried so hard to find 
you, and behold!—to-day you have strayed into my gar 
den, as you strayed into my heart two years ago.” 

“So you knew me, John?” 

“The moment I saw you, Allison.” 

‘And you meant all that about my consenting to ma 
you before I left the garden?” 

‘‘T was never so serious in my life. I was bold then, dear, 
but lam timid now; I want so much to ask you to do some 
thing, and I hardly dare.. I said I wouldn’t let you leave 
the garden till you had promised to marry me; now I want 
your promise to marry me before you leave the garden— 
your garden—our garden. It isn’t as if I had met you only 
to-day, Allison; I have loved you for two years—two long, 
long years.” 

“‘T will consider it. And now I will give you the keys to 
the house, and you will go and order luncheon; I couldn’t 
marry you till I’d seen the house, you know.” 

“Is the house so important?” 

‘We must like the same things, John,” she answered 
simply. And then I understood. 

Leaving Allison in the wistaria-arbor, I ran to the house 
burst in upon my honest old housekeeper, Mrs. Perkins, 
and ordered luncheon for two. Never had the question of 
luncheon loomed so importantly. ‘‘I must order what she 
likes,’ I thought. 

Mrs. Perkins was greatly amazed and equally patien 
I asked her to suggest dishes, and as quickly vetoed he 
choice ; I made wild suggestions myself, which las promptl 
rejected. There was but one way for me, and, after all, 
wasn’t that the test? I ordered just the sort of luncheon 
I liked: broiled squabs, artichokes, fresh butter, straw: 
berries from the garden, with bar-sugar and a whopping 
pitcher of cream, and a pot of my own special brand of 
Ceylon tea. 

Mrs. Perkins rose manfully to the occasion; the squabs 
were in the larder, the artichokes in the ice-box, and 
Allison and I would pick the strawberries ourselves. 

With luncheon promised in an hour, contingent upon the 
delivery at the kitchen door of the strawberries, I left Mrs. 
Perkins and made a hurried tour of the house. It was a 
most encouraging tour; every room was clean and orderly, 
yet had that indefinable air of being lived in. I looked las 
and longest at the library—my own particular retreat. It 
was as characteristic of me as was my garden, and if Allison 
loved my garden, surely she must love my library! Satis 
fied with my survey, and thankful that I had been born 
with an abhorrence of lace window curtains and gilded 
chairs, I hastened to the garden. 


_ Allison was sitting where I had left her, in the wistaria- 
arbor. I felt that she had always been there, a part of my 
life, the spirit of my garden, the joy of my house and heart. 
We wandered to the strawberry-bed hand in hand, and 
while I picked berries she, with deft fingers, constructed 
small baskets of leaves. Then with our spoils we journeyed 
gleefully to the kitchen door. 

With Mrs. Perkins, as with myself, it was a case of love 
at sight. Allison was whisked away from me and tucked 
under my worthy housekeeper’s metaphorical wing almost 
before I knew it. I then fled to my bedroom, where, as I 
remember, I changed my tie four times and agitatedly 
smoothed my hair witha clothes-brush. That accomplished 
I ran downstairs to the library where Allison, conducted 
thither by Mrs. Perkins, soon joined me. 

“Oh, John, I do love your house!” she said. 

“Our house,”’ I corrected. 

“Well, ‘our’ house, then.” 

“You haven't really seen it yet,’’ I warned. 

__ “There never was a dearer room than this,”’ she replied, 
surveying the book-lined walls with appreciative eyes. 
“There is nothing so cozy as books I think, when they 
are not too new or too oppressively expensive-looking.”’ 

“The World’s Best Literature, 
eighty volumes, bound in calf,” 
I suggested, or, ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of Fiction, half morocco, edited 
by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court and a Senator from 
Kansas.” 

““Yes,’’ she smiled, ‘‘that’s it. 
Was there ever anything so 
stupid?” 

“There never was. But I’m 
as hungry as can be. Let’s trot 
along to the dining-room and 
see what we can find to eat.” 

“Perhaps luncheon isn’t 
ready.” 

“Luncheon is always ready at 
two o’clock. This house seems 
to run itself, dear; as sure as I 
pull into the dining-room on 
schedule I find a meal staring me 
in the face. Let us hope that 
your first meal in your—our— 
house will please you.” 

“T’msureit will,’ she beamed. 

And it did. Wasn't it nice of 
her to like squabs and artichokes 
and sweet butter? Wasn’t it 
dear of her to praise my brand 
of tea and to eat two saucers of 
strawberries? We were very 
gay and happy, and we cchattered 
away like magpies till my eyes 
rested on the clock. 

“You must excuse me, Alli- 
son,” I said, taking out a pencil 
and notebook, ‘‘but time is fly- 
‘ing and there is much to be done. 
What is your age, dear?” 

“Js it important, John?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Twenty-four, John.”’ 

“And you were born?” 

“Tn Philadelphia, John.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

‘Was Roger Courtland Corn- 
wall, John, and mother’s was 
Sarah Marshall.” 
| “Thank you, dear. Would you mind if I left you for an 
‘hour? It will take all of an hour to run over to Belmont 
and get a marriage-license, a minister and a wedding ring. 
You shall be married with the ring that was my mother’s; 

she would have liked that, Allison.’ 
“But, John, I haven’t told you I would!” 

“You like the house, and you liked your luncheon, and 
you love the garden. Now there is only me to consider. 
~Won’t I do, Allison?” 

She looked at me very gravely, searching my face—my 
soul, perhaps—to see if there was aught in me that she 
could not accept. 

“Yes, John, you'll do,” she said, ‘‘only it’s lucky for you 

T’manorphan. I never could do it if I weren’t, you know.” 

“JT know,” I said. ‘‘But one thing before I start for 
_town—lI hope you don’t dislike automobiles, Allison.” 

“T adore them, John.” 

“How fortunate! There is a four-cylinder waiting for 
me this minute at the side door. I shall be back by four if 
Ipossibly can. It is only an eight-mile spin all told, and if 
I’m lucky enough to catch a parson—is there any brand 
you prefer, dear?” 

“No, John, only the Episcopal kind look so sweet in 
their vestments.” 

“You shall have the best I can get in the time I have,” I 
promised. Then I rang for Mrs. Perkins and told her there 
was to be a wedding in the garden at half-past four, or 


thereabouts. When it was made clear to her who the bride 
was to be, the dear old soul really looked pleased. 

“T will leave Miss Cornwall in your hands,” I told her. 
“She will like to explore the house, perhaps, or stroll in the 
garden, but in no circumstances is she to run away. She 
may repent of her decision and try to escape, but don’t let 
her, Mrs. Perkins—don’t you dare to let her!” 

Allison laughed merrily. I blew her a kiss, then flew 
through the house, out a side door, and hopped up beside 
James, my chauffeur. ‘‘Belmont Road,” I said, ‘‘as fast 
as she can make it.’”’? And away we went. 

“Do you know of any minister of the Gospel residing on 
this road, James?” I asked. 

“Reverend Grandison,’’ he answered briefly. 

“Episcopalian?” 

“No, sir. Presbyterian.” 

“Are there any others between here and town?” 

“Not that I know of, Mr. Brooke.” 

“Then stop at the Grandison house, James.” 

I found the Reverend Calvin Grandison in his study. He 
greeted me kindly, but reproachfully, as though my sudden 
entrance had nipped in the bud some fair flower of speech 
that was to have decorated his sermon for the following 


“ Hereafter I Shall Always Think of Him as the Man with the Beautiful Wife” 


Sunday. In the fewest words possible I explained who I 
was and what I desired. 

“Oh, you are the man with the beautiful garden!” he 
said, his fine old face lighting up with interest. 

‘With your help, my dear sir, I shall henceforth be 
known as the man with the beautiful wife,” I replied. 
“You will help me, won’t you?” 

“T shall be most happy, Mr. Brooke,” he declared. 
““Half-past four, you say. I shall order the phaeton at 
once.” 

“Perhaps I can pick you up on my return from town,”’ I 
suggested. ‘‘I have an automobile outside.” 

He declined my invitation gently, but so firmly that, in 
my mind’s eye, I beheld a motto, among his more secular 
articles of faith, reading: ‘‘No Automobiles for Mine.” I 
thanked him warmly for his kindness and resolved then 
and there to have Allison discover his pet foible, and to 
foster it indulgently no matter what it was—orchids, 
Japanese prints or the heathen in darkest Africa. 

From the Reverend Calvin Grandison’s to Belmont 


(fortunately for me it was the county-seat) was but a three- | 


mile spin, and we made it in law-breaking time. Once 
there I directed James to take me to the courthouse, and 
in less than ten minutes had emerged from that building 
and from my interview with the county clerk, with our 
marriage-license—Allison’s and mine—safe in my pocket. 
Next I sought the safe-deposit vaults of the trust company, 
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where I withdrew my mother’s wedding ring together with 
a wonderful emerald ring that had been hers, and a necklace 
of perfect pearls. There were other jewels in the box for 
Allison, but these three I knew would please her most, and 
time was more precious than jewels just then. 

That accomplished, we turned our faces homeward, 
James and I. No bird ever flew to its mate more swiftly 
than I flew to Allison, once we were out of town and on the 
hard, broad Belmont Road. 

We passed the Reverend Calvin Grandison about a mile 
from our destination poking along in an antiquated phaeton 
behind an antiquated white horse. I waved my hand to him 
as we passed and he favored me with a horror-stricken stare. 
I’m sure the good man approached Brooke House with 
grave doubts as to whether he would not be called upon to 
repeat the burial service over me instead of marrying me 
that afternoon. 

I looked at my watch as we drew up at the side door; 
it was just ten minutes past four. ‘‘Not so bad, James,”’ 
Isaid. ‘I shall want you in the library in fifteen minutes 
to sign a paper as witness.” 

Having dismissed James I made a hasty survey of the 
garden. Allison was evidently in the house with Mrs. 
Perkins, so I turned my steps 
thither, entered the house and 
went direct to the library. Still 
no Allison. ‘‘She is in the upper 
part of the house,” I thought, 
and was on the point of going 
upstairs when my eye fell on an 
envelope on the table, addressed 
‘to me in a handwriting with 
which I was not familiar. I 
reached for it and broke the seal, 
prepared to read it as I ascended 
the stairs. I got no farther than 
the library door, however, for 
this is what I read: 


My dear, dear John : 

When you read this I shall 
have fled. I just can’t marry 
you, John. Itseemed so natu- 
ral that I should while you 
were here, but now you are 
gone it has become impossi- 
ble; it has been like the foolish 
stories you read in magazines 
—the kind you know could 
never have happened. 

I do love you, John, and it 
is in my heart to wish you had 
not left me till we were mar- 
ried. Now, all the prejudices, 
all the teachings of my girl- 
hood, of my mother’s girlhood 
before me—all the traditions 
of my sex bid me fly from you, 
and I am powerless to resist. 

I may not even tell you where 
Iam going. I may not leave 
one little clew to point the way. 

I know you will search for 
me. Yes, and I know you will 
find me. You must find me, 
John. I should beso unhappy 
if you didn’t find me! 

I shall leave the watch, the 
keys and the seal ring with 
Mrs. Perkins; the searab scarf- 
pin I shall keep. Take good 
care of my house and my gar- 
den, John; of my birds, my 
flowers and my strawberry- 
bed; and try to believe it is 
not my wish that I desert them—that I go unwillingly. 

ALLISON. 

There was sunshine in the room, and birds sang in the 
garden, but my world was in darkness, my sun in complete 
eclipse. With Allison’s letter in my hand I stared blindly 
at the door opening upon the hall; it seemed to me that 
something was moving toward me, but I was not sure. 
Then my mind cleared, and my eyes rested on Mrs. Perkins, 
not three feet away. 

“You here?” I said. ‘‘ You ? Do you know what has 
happened? Do you know what has happened, I say? 
Miss Cornwall is gone. I left her with you, and you let 
her go. Idonot blame you, Mrs. Perkins—I do not blame 
anybody but myself. Please inform the Reverend Mr. 
Grandison, who will appear shortly, that there will be no 
wedding this afternoon. In the mean time I beg you will 
telephone to the stables and tell James to bring the auto- 
mobile to the side door at once. That will be all, Mrs. 
Perkins.”’ 

“But, Mr. John!” she protested. 

“That will be all, Mrs. Perkins,’’ I repeated. 

“But she hasn’t gone!” cried Mrs. Perkins. 

‘What do you mean?” I thundered. 

“‘T mean that she’s upstairs in the north bedroom.”’ 

““How can she be? She can’t be!”’ 

‘*Excuse me, sir, but she is.” 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Cs > 


A Shrinking Violet 


T’S A WONDER somebody doesn’t put Robert Bacon, 

Assistant Secretary of State, into a book—a novel 

needing a hero for women to rave about and men to 
get jealous over. 

Taking stock of Mr. Bacon—that is, taking stock-phrase 
stock of him, to measure him up to the ideal hero standards 
—this is the result: 

“Handsome as a Greek god”’: He is. 

“Rich beyond the dreams of avarice’: The same. 

“A king of High Finance”: He was. 

“Concerned in the affairs of state’: He is. 

‘‘Having made a success of business he turned to diplo- 
macy’’: He did. 

“Modest, yet strong; unassuming, yet powerful’: They 
say. 

Answering to all these specifications, imagine how Robert 
Bacon would dash through three hundred pages of fiction — 
filled with money-conspiracies and diplomatic intrigues— 
and emerge triumphant at the end. Surely, the novelists 
are overlooking something good! 

Bacon came to Washington to be Assistant Secretary of 
State when Loomis went out. Be very careful about that 
title. It is not ‘‘First Assistant,’ but ‘‘ Assistant.’”’ The 
next man to him is second assistant and the next third 
assistant. But he is not “First Assistant.” He is 
“ Assistant.’”’ That, you see, does not rank him with seconds 
and thirds, but puts him in a place of his own, next the 
Secretary. They are captious in the Department. 

Well, he came as Assistant Secretary of State. Before 
that he had been one of the partners in J. Pierpont Morgan 
& Co. Before that he had graduated from Harvard. All 
this, probably, took about forty years of his life, although 
he carefully refrains from telling how old he is in the few 
lines of biography he contributed to the official records. 
At any rate, he flourished for some years as one of the 
important men in the Morgan organization. 

There are a lot of these Morgan partners, whose business 
it is to handle some branch of that great financier’s enter- 
prises, say nothing, attend directors’ meetings and get rich. 
Bacon did all these things. He 
was well known in banking circles 
in New York. Presumably, he 
was skillful at his job, for he at- 
tained a partnership and the con- 
sequent emoluments. Nobody in 
public life knew much about him. 
He was as intangible to the people 
as Steele is—or as Perkins was, 
until the cover blew off the life- 
insurance affairs; meaning by 
the people those who do not live 
for a part of the day, either liter- 
ally or constructively, by the 
various means of communication, 
on the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. 

Came along the Northern Secu- 
rities explosion. There was much 
gossip about Bacons connection 
with that, but what it was, or what 
it wasn’t, concerns nothing here. 
Bacon retired and took a trip 
abroad. When he came back the 
President appointed him to his 
present place, and Bacon came to 
Washington and began work. 

There were many whisperings 
and noddings. 

“See that!’’ said the wise ones. ‘‘Here is a former part- 
ner of Morgan going into the State Department. Oh, I 
guess that isn’t a shrewd move!” 

And one day Morgan came to Washington and called on 
Bacon. He called on others, too, but the main point was 
that he called on Bacon. Hi, Yi! Who-o-op! There it 
was. The whole damnable conspiracy was unearthed. 
Morgan called on Bacon! 

Next day Bacon sent for the reporters. 

“Some of you men drew some unjustified inferences from 
Mr. Morgan’s call on me yesterday. It was a personal, 
friendly visit from a.man who had been my chief for years. 
That was all there was to it.’ 

They looked him over and decided that was true. Since 
that time he hasn’t been bothered much by allusions of that 
kind, but he has been bothered by the association of his 
name with affairs in the Department. He wants to be a 
shrinking violet. When he is acting Secretary he insists 
that he shall not be mentioned. This may be caution, or it 
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Robert Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State 


may be the result of previous education. At any rate, he is 
the only public man in Washington who protests when he 
sees his name in the papers used pleasantly. 

When a man gets more than a million dollars, guesses at 
the size of his fortune are futile. People who pretend to 
know say Bacon has ten or twelve millions, all made since 
he left Harvard. He has plenty to his own way of thinking, 
apparently, for he quit business when he left Morgan and 
took a hundred-dollar-a-week Government job. Like as 
not, he hasambitions. He could easily aspire to an Ambas- 
sadorship, the most expensive luxury in the way of an 
honor from a grateful people this country has in its gift. 
He is getting good training in diplomacy and he has the 
price. Itseems rather a far cry to think of him as Secretary 
of State, but he is getting good training for that, too, and 
there is no reason why he shouldn’t be as successful in 
diplomacy as he was in business. Mr. Bacon has brains. 

By and large, Bacon is as pulchritudinous a person as 
has been drafted into service by the President. He is 
good-looking all over. 
and looks to be full of red blood. There is exterior evidence 
that he knows it, for he is most carefully groomed. He 
looks bandboxy, but not the way a fop does. 

He is plugging along in the State Department every day, 
working hard and not trying to get out into the lime-light. 
That shows that he is a good deal of a man, for he has 
money enough to do nothing but have fun if he so elected. 
When a man of forty, or thereabouts, who has been for 
fifteen or twenty years in the midst of great things in Wall 
Street, decides he has enough money and goes in for some- 
thing else, as Bacon did, it proves that he has horse-sense, 
no matter what the ambition back of the shift may be. 
The Assistant Secretaryship of State is pleasant enough as a 
place, but there is routine that must irk. Undoubtedly 
Bacon is looking for a career. If things go right politically 
—from the viewpoint of his allegiance—he may get it. 
He is going after it scientifically. 

‘“Why,” asked a jester at a Gridiron Club dinner, when 
both Secretary Root and Bacon were present, ‘‘can Mr. 
Root be styled the very Shakespeare of diplomacy ?”’ 

‘“Because,”’ was the reply, ‘“‘he gets the reputation and 
Bacon does the work.” 


The Sterner Sex 


SA DELEGATION of earnest Washington women went 
to the Capitol one day to see about the unseating of 
Reed Smoot, the Mormon Apostle, who is a Senator from 
Utah. 

They sent in for Senator Proctor, of Vermont. When 
Proctor came out the leader of the committee said: ‘‘Sen- 
ator Proctor, we want you to expel Mr. Smoot from the 
Senate.” 

This was a rather large job for the Vermont man, and he 
hemmed and hawed a bit and sought to find a way out. 
After he had explained that he, personally, was but one 


He is tall, well set up, trimly built, 


July 21, 1906 


member of the Senate, and that it was a matter to be con- 


sidered gravely, and all that, he suggested: “‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to meet Mr. Smoot?” 

The crusaders were thrown all in a flutter at that, and 
while they were debating it Senator Proctor sent in for 
Senator Smoot and Smoot came out. 

‘‘Ladies,”’ said Senator Proctor, ‘‘this is Senator Smoot, 
of Utah.”” Smoot bowed and smiled pleasantly and waited 
for some one to say something. 

“We were telling Senator Proctor,” spoke up one of the 
braver women, “‘about our memorial temple we are build- 
ing.’”’ Then she gave the astonished Apostle a full descrip- 
tion of the enterprise. 


| 
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After she had finished, Smoot, who had listened intently, — 


took out a twenty-dollar bill, pressed it into the hand of the 


speaker, smiled and said: ‘‘A very worthy object. I trust — 


you will allow me to contribute something.”” He smiled 


again and bowed and vanished into the Senate chamber, ~ 


leaving the delegation breathless. 


The Colonel’s ChecK-Rein 


OLONEL “IKE” HILL, assistant sergeant-at-arms 

for the Democrats in the House of Representatives, 

has violent political prejudices and, at election time, is wont 
to back them with money. 

He got into a political discussion in the lobby of the 
Hoffman House in New York, a short time ago, and made 
an assertion that was disputed by a man in the gathering. 

Colonel ‘‘Ike” reached down into his pocket, pulled out 
a roll of money and peeled off five one-hundred-dollar bills. 

“T will just bet you fi -e hundred dollars I am right,” 
he said. 

“T’ll take you,” said the other. ‘‘ Wait until I get a pen 
and ink.” 

A cold look came into Colonel “‘Ike’s”’ eyes. 

“What do you want a pen and ink for?” he asked. 

“Why, I want to write a check for five hundred dollars to 
cover your bet.” 

Colonel ‘‘Ike”’ put his money back in his pocket. 

“Bring me a pen and ink, too,” he said, ‘‘for if this is 
going to bea check bet I’ll make it five thousand.” 


A Partial Eclipse 


“INHE point of view,” said Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
““makes a heap of difference. 


“Now, I had afriend who went down to Muskogee, Indian ~ 


Territory. He walked about that thriving city and, being 
of a curious turn of mind, stopped an old negro woman 
and said: ‘Mammy, what’s the population of this city?’ 
*“* About twenty-five thousand, sah,’ the old woman re- 
plied; ‘about twenty-five thousand, includin’ the whites.’ ”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Elihu Root, Secretary of War, used to be a golf player. — 


He was one of the founders of the 
Nassau Club. He quit playing 
golf when he came to Washington 
and began riding horseback. The 
President says golf is a “‘grand- 
mother’s game.” 


C If beef counts for anything the 
Panama Canal project is in good 
hands. Secretary Taft, the head 
of all the work, weighs nearly three 
hundred; Chairman Shonts, of the 
Panama Canal Commission, is a 
strapping big chap, and Governor 
Magoon, of the Canal Zone, is a 
whale. 


€ Senator Beveridge breezed into 
the Senate chamber some days ago 
attired in a pearl-gray suit of 
clothes, cut in the most fashion- 
able style. There were gasps of 
surprise and admiration from most 
of the black-coated statesmen and 
many of them crowded around him 
to congratulate him. <A frock coat 
ona Washington June day has its 
disadvantages, but Beveridge is 
the first who has had the courage 
to change to pearl-gray thin stuff 
and be comfortable. 
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Modern Business Practice 


OWADAYS a man engaged 
| \ in the actual processes of 
industry, who actually oper-. 
ates a railroad or a mill, can hardly 
be called a captain of industry. At 
most he is merely a brevet captain. 
The real captain is a financier. Wall 
Street is his immediate sphere, and his 
most important function is to subdue 
competition and reorganize the busi- 
ness world on a monopolistic basis. 

We need not pause here to consider 
whether, as a question of large public 
policy, it is desirable that competition 
be subdued and business reorganized 
ona monopolistic basis. It is enough 
to state the indubitable fact that the 
business world deems that end desira- 
ble, and is willing to pay an enormous 
price for bringing it about. 

Business is guided by a quest for 
profits. Business men have found, as 
a general proposition, that unrestrained competition 
destroys profits, or greatly lessensthem. Naturally, there- 
fore, they wish it eliminated, or subdued, by combination; 
and they call in the captains to effect the combination. 
They cannot effect it themselves. They must have the 
‘captain do it for them; and he charges them a price com- 
mensurate with services of so rare an order. 

Business men in a given line of industry find that com- 
petition is ruining them, or at least decidedly curtailing 
their earnings; that the profits of that particular line of 
business would be larger if it were consolidated on, approx- 
imately, a monopolistic basis. Presently a ‘‘trust”’ is 
formed, which takes over and consolidates the principal 
plants. Then it is said that the business men in this 
certain line have “got together,” ‘‘agreed,” ‘‘gone into a 
-merger.”’ But, as a matter of fact, in typical cases, no 

such amiable and brotherly getting together and agreeing 
has occurred. They want to consolidate and secure the 
increased profits; but they cannot agree on the terms. 
_ Broadly speaking, they are all of about the same size. No 
one of them dominates the others. Each one of them is 
aware of some particular advantage in his own plant or 
trade, and demands a correspondingly larger proportion 
of the joint ownership of the consolidated company. The 
proper selfishness of each one clashes with the proper 
selfishness of the others. They cannot come to an under- 
standing. In this dilemma they go to the captain of 
industry; or the captain, perceiving in their contentions 
an opportunity for the profitable employment of his talents, 
-goestothem. ‘The captain is bigger than any of them—so 
much bigger that he is able to dominate them all. What 
_ he does is to take the affair out of their hands and arrange 
_ the consolidation to suit himself. 

This is no fanciful account, but a literal statement of 
what actually happens in typical cases. Aside from 
plenty of other evidence, this process was perfectly dis- 
closed in the testimony of various captains or trust=pro- 
moters before the Industrial Commission. William H. 
Moore, for example, who organized a half-dozen large steel 
and iron consolidations that now form an important part 
of the United States Steel Corporation, told how he went 
to the different plant-owners and took from each separately 
an option to buy his plant for cash. He was asked: 

“At any time did any manufacturer know the option of 
any other?” 

Mr. Moore replied: “‘Not if I could keep it from him ” 
And he explained that every owner naturally thought his 

plant was the best. 

If A. was to get more than B., and B. learned of it, he 
objected, and so on without end. So C., the captain, 


The ‘“Captain’s’”” Work and Pay 
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must step in, tell A. and B. to forget all about each other 
and simply sell their plants to him. 

Mr. Moore explained that by this process he personally 
became the purchaser of the plants. Then he organized the 
new consolidating company and turned over the plants 
to it. By this turn-over, of course, he became the owner 
of the capital stock of the new company which he could 
allot and dispose of as he pleased. Im the case of the 
American Tin Plate Company the capital stock consisted 
of $18,000,000 of preferred—roughly representing tangible 
values, as we shall see later—and $28,000,000 of common 
stock, of which $18,000,000 was given as a bonus with the 
preferred, while the remaining $10,000,000 went to the 
promoter. Mr. Moore, however, deprecated the idea of 
considering this $10,000,000 in the light of a wage or fee 
for promoter’s services. He had bought the plants. He 
was the company and could do with its stock as he pleased. 

The question was asked: ‘You held the $46,000,000 
capital stock practically in your own hands. So you 
could allot it as seemed to you wisest and best.” 

Mr. Moore’s answer was: ‘‘ Yes, I owned it.”’ 

So here we see the typical fact—not a consolidation 
worked out by amicable agreement among the plant- 
owners, but one created by the captain of industry. 


Chastening the Little Fellows 


Spore testimony of John W. Gates as to the formation of 
the American Steel and Wire Company ran on the 
same lines. He and his friend Isaac L. Ellwood went 
about and personally bought the plants, or took cash 
options of purchase. At the moment of organization they 
were the company. This very important point that, 
generally speaking, the plant-owners do not form the 
consolidation, and cannot form it; that the captain, in 
typical cases, is the powerful solvent which alone will 
make amalgamation possible, is well enough understood 
in finance, but too little considered outside, where the 
tendency always is to criticise the captain for “‘hogging”’ 
a huge slice of the new securities without contributing any 
commensurate tangible value to the combine. 

Generally speaking, there must always be a captain 
where there is a consolidation. No matter how big, 
positively, the individual owners are, they must find 
somebody bigger than any of them before they can com- 
bine. For example, Mr. Moore and Mr. Gates are really 
big captains. They had operated with signal success in 
effecting positively large industrial consolidations. But 
when they and others of equal size came, as plant-owners, 
to face the problem of forming the still greater United 


States Steel combine, the services 
of Mr. Morgan, who could out- 
captain them all, were required. 
The packers are positively big men; 
but when they, some years ago, pro- 
posed to effect a consolidation, they 
had to go to Wall Street for a captain 
of still greater bulk than themselves. 

It is not essentially a question of the 
ability to raise money. The packers 
could command plenty of money. The 
essential thing is to find somebody 
powerful enough to dominate the indi- 
vidual units. To consolidate the farm- 
machine industry, for example, would 
have seemed a simple matter. Two 
very rich families—the McCormicks 
and the Deerings—owned the larger 
part of theindustry. They had plenty 
of business ability and practically no 
end of credit. But when it came to 
agreeing, the old, inevitable difficulty 
arose; and they had to go to Captain Morgan. What 
happened was privately described as follows by a friend 
who, perhaps, was led by chagrin over certain incidents of 
the affair to speak in rather exaggerated terms: 

“Mr. Morgan,” said the friend, ‘‘first briskly knocked 
their heads together; then took the thing—including 
immediate management of their own business—out of their 
hands; made the merger, charged them a huge fee and 
sent them home chastened but united.” 

In the railroad field, as well, the function of the captains 
is to subdue competition through consolidation. They 
devised and carried through the great strategetical moves 
which, within comparatively few years, have resulted in 
casting the railroad systems of the country into a half- 
dozen or so great groups, each dominated by a small 
coterie of financiers. The increased profits that would 
accrue through an effective consolidation of the hard-coal 
industry were long obvious, and various attempts to bring 
about such a consolidation were made by captains—whose 
strategy, however, was not informed by sufficient astute- 
ness, or who fell short of the necessary power or daring. Mr. 
Morgan perceived that the Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
a rich ‘“‘independent”’ property, was the key to the situa- 
tion. The agents of his house worked for months, it is said, 
buying up the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s $6,000,000 
capital stock. The average price paid is understood to 
have been $552a share. The company’s coal output was 
only about five per cent. of the total, but its strategetical 
importance justified the price. The property was turned 
over to the Erie Railroad, which issued in payment therefor 
$32,000,000 four per cent. bonds and $5,000,000 preferred 
stock. By this and collateral moves the coal consolida- 
tion was more efiective. It would, of course, be out of 
the question to attempt to estimate the resulting benefits, 
in the way of increased profits, to the hard-coal railroads. 
That the benefit was exceedingly large, however, is a fact 
of common knowledge. 

I have endeavored above to indicate the manner in which 
the great business strategist intervenes and to suggest the 
important economic results which flow from his inter- 
vention. To carry out his consolidation strategies he 
must, for the time being, take complete control of the 
properties. He becomes the company. His essential 
position is not at all that of a trustee. The actual indi- 
vidual interest of the ordinary holder, for the time being, 
of a certificate of stock, cannot always be considered. 
Probably it is natural that the captain’s autocratic sway 
over the concern should continue after the consolidation 
is made, and that the theoretical position of the ordinary 
stockholder, as part owner, should not be much considered. 
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Another reason for the position of the ordinary share- 
holder is found in the nature of his certificate of ownership. 
This stock certificate, in fact, is not at all what it purports 
tobe. Itsays on its face that it represents ownership of so 
many shares of the value of one hundred dollars each; and 
the legal fiction is that it evidences the contribution, by 
somebody, of one hundred dollars for each share, to the 
capital of the company. Of course, as a matter of fact, in 
the case of the typical modern corporation the ‘one 
hundred dollars’’ printed on the stock certificate has no 
relation whatever either to its value or to the original 
contribution of capital which it evidences. One who 
wishes to find the real value of his stock never dreams of 
looking at the figures on the certificate. He looks at the 
figures on the stock-market ticker. 

Probably it would help the public to a clearer view of 
the facts, and so obviate annoying misunderstandings, 
if the stock certificate contained no declaration of alleged 
value, but recited simply that the holder was entitled to 
such and such a per cent. of whatever dividends the 
management declared. This would correspond to the 
real facts of the case. The actual value is fixed by the 
stock market, and the market fixes this value, broadly 
speaking, according to earnings and dividends, without any 
regard either to the figures printed on the certificate or to 
the original contribution of tangible capital. For example, 
the American Chicle Company, or ‘‘gum trust,” is one of the 
most successful of the smaller industrials. It issued 
preferred stock, according to the Industrial Commission’s 
report, to about double the value of its tangible property, 
then common stock to three times the amount of preferred ; 
yet the stocks are well thought of because the company 
can earn good returns upon them. The common stock, 
in fact, is now quoted at about $170 a share, and pays 
12 per cent. dividends. In the parlance of the Street— 
and in deference to certain archaic statutes against over- 
capitalization—this surplus of stock issue over and above 
the worth of the tangible property is called “good will”’ 
value. Inpractice any concern’s “good will” —even though 
all its patrons may hate it violently —is worth whatever 
sum it can earn dividends on; or, to be more exact, what- 
ever sum it may reasonably hope to earn dividends upon. 

We have seen that it is the function of the captains to 
subdue competition through consolidation. Thisfunction, 
when properly performed, decidedly increases earning 
power. Very naturally, the captains appropriate a gen- 
erous share of the ‘‘good will’’ value thus created. In 
the case of the American Tin Plate Company, cited above, 
$10,000,000 of the common stock, or about twenty-two 
per cent. of the total capitalization, was taken by the 
promoters. In two other Moore consolidations the pro- 
moters took five millions of the common stock each time. 
These amounts stand for the ‘‘good will’’ value—that is, 
increased earning power—which the promoters contrib- 
uted by their services in effecting the combinations and 
thereby restricting competition. 


The Basis of Capitalization 


HIS “good will’? must not be confused with the old- 
fashioned notion of good will that covered possessions 
which, while physically intangible, yet had a pretty 
definitely determinable value—such possessions, namely, 
as established brands of goods, trade-marks, patent-rights, 
trade relationships. Under typical modern practice this 
old-fashioned kind of good will is classed with the tangible 
property, and preferred stock is issued against it. Messrs. 
Moore and Gates, it will be recalled, bought the separate 
plants (or took options of purchase) at their cash value as 
going concerns, which naturally would include the old- 
fashioned good will value. Of course, there is no hard and 
fast rule, and practice varies widely in particular cases. 
But a fair average deduction from the data at hand would 
indicate that the capitalization of the typical modern 
“industrial” is fixed about as follows: 

(a) Preferred stock issued to cover the value of tangible 
property, plus old-fashioned good will. 

(b) An issue of common stock equal in amount to the 
preferred and representing (at its market valuation, of 
course) a speculative estimate of the increased 
profits which will accrue through consolidation. 

(c) An additional issue of common stock to 
cover the services of the promoter. 

In later practice, notably in the case of the 
Steel Trust, the promoters took their bonus in 
about equal amounts of preferred and common, 
thereby preserving a substantial equilibrium 
between the two issues. 

This is not considered over-capitalization. In 
the view of the modern financier, there can be 
no such thing as over-capitalization, because 
the concern is worth simply whatever sum it can 
earn dividends upon. In testifying before the 
Industrial Commission, nearly all the captains 
deprecated the notion of regarding value of tan- 
gible property as the proper basis for capitaliza- 
tion, and urged the view that earning capacity 
is the only thing that need be considered. 
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Mr. Moore was asked what valuation he put on the 


various plants that went into a consolidation. He re- 
plied: 
“T could not tell that. It would require quite a memory 


to go over the various plants.’’ And he was perfectly 
frank in expressing his opinion that the point was es- 
sentially immaterial. 

Mr. Gates cited the English practice of capitalizing 
companies simply according to their earning powers, and 
added: ‘‘England is further advanced in the industrial 
line than America.”’ 


Ballooning the ‘‘Good Will” 


UT, in view of recent American practice, one may 
question the accuracy of this unpatriotic deduction. 
The United States Steel Corporation, as the reader knows, 
was a consolidation of consolidations. It took over the 
Moore and Gates combines, the capitalizations of which 
already contained liberal douches of ‘‘good will,” as 
specific cases cited above indicate, and other consolidations 
of comparatively recent date. And in capitalizing the Steel 
Trust the ‘‘good will’’ item was very greatly expanded. 
Thus, its original thousand millions, roughly, of capital 
stock was issued in payment for stocks of other companies 
which had a par value of about $615,000,000 and for $25,- 
000,000 in cash raised by the promoters. Thus, roughly 
speaking, the ‘‘ good will’’ value seems to have been swollen 
by something like $350,000,000, of which over $100,000,000 
went directly to the promoters as their bonus. That is, 
the promoting syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
raised and turned over to the corporation $25,000,000 
in cash and defrayed expenses of organization and so on to 
the amount of about $3,000,000, for which it received from 
the corporation 649,987 shares of preferred and 649,988 
shares of common stock having a face value, in round 
numbers, of $130,000,000. Altogether, the capitalization 
of the corporation included stock of a face value, probably, 
of about $150,000,000, or fifteen per cent. of the total, 
which was issued to the several promoters as their bonus 
and which represents the ‘‘good will’ that the captains 
contributed through their services in effecting the con- 
solidations. 

This, of course, is a tall price; yet it is considered justi- 
fiable, since without the services of the captains the 
consolidation could not have been brought about, com- 
petition subdued and profits correspondingly enhanced. 
It should be understood that there is nothing covert about 
this. It is all done in the open and with the approval of 
business judgment. The first report of the Steel Trust 
sets forth in detail the exact manner of issuing the capital, 
including the $100,000,000 stock profit, or bonus, to the 
promoters. Their bonus being paid in stock would, of 
course, be worth subsequently only whatever the earnings 
of the concern made it worth; hence, in a measure, the 
work of the promoters had to justify itself—that is, if the 
consolidation did not succeed in earning fair returns upon 
the capitalization, their stock would be of little value. 

Only in a measure, however, for as a matter of fact, 
much of this stock that was issued to the promoters was 
sold by them after a satisfactory market had been made 
for it; and somewhat later when the Steel Trust’s earnings 
were rather meagre, and it was therefore failing to realize 
upon the good will which the captains had contributed, 
the captains themselves had the price of their good will in 
their pockets. 

The direct inflation of railroad capital, as an incident 
of the restriction of competition through consolidation, 
has been much less marked than in the case of the ‘‘in- 
dustrials.’”’ But the stock-market inflation —by enhancing 
the price of outstanding stocks—has been very large. 
Perhaps it would not be putting the case too broadly to say 
that whoever buys stock in a typical modern concern is 
buying, in part, an undivided interest in the good will of 
some great competition-subduing business strategist. What 
he buys is not at all part-ownership in so much tangible 
property —not so many hundred dollars’ worth of mills or 
rails—but a certain beneficial interest in earning capacity. 
The price that he pays for the stock and its subsequent 
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value have practically nothing to do with tangible property, 
but are based solely upon earnings. The earnings of a big 
business enterprise in the ordinary field are largely con- 
tingent upon its success in restricting competition. Ihave 
attempted to show above that the captain of industry, the 
great business strategist, is, generally speaking, the only 
person who can successfully subdue competition. Hence, 
it follows logically that the value of the stock depends 
largely upon the captain, and it is quite natural that he 
should fall into the way of expecting the ordinary shar 
holder to sit still. 

At the creation of a typical modern corporation the 
captain is the whole thing. The corporation does not 
start out upon life with the theory that discretion and 
control are vested in the body of stockholders. On the 
contrary, it is practically always organized by dummies— 
lawyers’ clerks and the like—who subscribe for the capital 
stock—often paying for it with dummy checks—and, 
having received the stock from the corporation, dispose of 
it as the guiding geniuses of the enterprise direct. Our 
greatest industrial company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, was organized in New Jersey. The articles 
of incorporation show the following: 

““The names and post-office address of the incorporators 
and the number of shares of capital stock for which re- 
spectively we do hereby subscribe (the aggregate of our 
said subscription being $3000, the amount of capital stoc 
with which the corporation will commence business) are 
as follows: 


Name 
Charles C. Cluff 51 Newark St., 5 


Hoboken, N. J. . 
William J. Curtis te a 5 
Charles MacVeagh es 5 5 


The above stockholders duly elected themselves the first 
board of directors. The directors then elected Mr. Curtis 
president, Mr. MacVeagh secretary and Mr. Cluff treas- 
urer. And it was this board of directors which made the 
contract with the Morgan syndicate, purchased for the 
corporation its vast properties, and duly sanctioned the 
arrangement whereby the promoters received their 
$100,000,000 stock bonus. 
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An Every-day Affair 


HIS, of course, is not at all peculiar to the Steel Cor- 
poration, but is the every-day and almost invariable 
practice. Atthe creation of the corporation, the promoter, 
the strategist, is the company—hoof, hide and hair. The 
legal incorporators and original stockholders are commonly 
dummies who have much less actual discretion over it than 
a stenographer has over a letter that is dictated to her. 
The stenographer may misspell a word, but the original 
legal owners of a modern corporation are not permitted 
that much latitude. Very likely nobody is hurt by this 
transparent little device of the dummy incorporators. It 
simply carries one step further the modern principle of 
limiting the liability of the persons actually in interest; 
and it suggests anew how much, essentially, the typical 
modern corporation is extra-legal. It is born of a motive 
which is sternly banned by law—namely, to restrict com- 
petition. Its incorporators and original stockholders have 
no actual interest in it, or none worth mentioning. Its 
capitalization is fixed, not in the spirit of the law which 
contemplates that it shall represent tangible property, 
but solely on the basis of prospective earnings. And when 
the promoter thus has his concern created and going, one 
of his first duties is to ‘make a market”’ so the stockholders 
can sell out. 

I hope this doesn’t sound pessimistic. It is not so 
meant. In many cases—most, in fact—the market is: 
duly made, the stockholder does sell out and everybody is 
satisfied. Itisnoteasytodrawtheline. Onthe contrary, 
as experience demonstrates, it is far easier to lump together 
all the gains that accrue to the strategists through manipu- 
lation of corporation and stock, and call it graft. 

As we have seen, however, at the inception of the cor- 
poration the promoters must, under modern practice, be 
the whole thing. They are both the vendors 
and the vendees. They, as the plant-owners, 
sell the property to themselves as the company. 
At the moment, therefore, if they graft they are 
grafting on themselves. Probably, if they sell 
the plants at much too high a price, in stocks, 
and then sell the stocks to the public, it consti- 
tutes a tolerably plain case of graft. The dual 
relationship, when one party is substantially 
both buyer and seller, obviously gives rare 
opportunities for a profitable trade, and such 
opportunities have sometimes been taken advan- 
tage of in a highly scandalous manner. This 
dual relationship persists more or less after the 
corporation is a going concern—as when a 
financial house or group of strategists buys a 
railroad property and sells it to some other rail- 
road whose policy the house or clique controls. 

(Concluded on Page 238) 
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IX 


N A CITY in transition, BY 

| where yesterday is as 

dead as a dead century, 
where those who prepare the old year for burial are 
already taking the ante-mortem statement of the new, 
the future fulfills the functions of the present. Time 
itself is considered merely as a by-product of horse-power, 
discounted with flippancy as the unavoidable friction 
clogging the fly-wheel of progress. 

Memory, once a fine art, is becoming a lost art in Man- 
hattan. 

His world and his city had almost ceased to think of 
Siward. 

For a few weeks men spoke of him in several clubs of 
which he had lately been a member—spoke of him always 

: in the past tense; and after a little while spoke of him no 

more, 

__ In that section of the social system which he had inhab- 

ited, his absence on account of his mother’s death being 

‘taken for granted, people laid him away in their minds 
almost as ceremoniously as they had laid away the memory 
of his mother. Nothing halted because he was not present; 
nothing was delayed, rearranged or abandoned because 
his familiar presence chanced to be missing. There re- 
mained only one more place to fill at a cotillon, dinner or 
bridge party; only another man for opera box or week’s 
end; one man the more to be counted on, one more man 
to be counted out—transferred to the credit of profit and 
loss, and the ledger closed for the season. 

The day that Siward left New York to visit everybody’s 
friend, Mr. Mulqueen, in the country, Plank called on him 
for the second time in his life. 

“T thought I’d come,” began Plank, growing redder and 
redder as he began to realize the enormity of familiarity 
committed only on the warrant of impulse. ‘‘ You don’t 
look well.”’ 

“Tt was good of you to think of me,”’ said Siward. ‘‘Come 
up to the library, if you’ ve afew minutes to spare an invalid. 
Please go first; I’m a trifle lame yet.” 

“TI—I am sorry,’ muttered Plank, ‘‘very, very sorry.”’ 

At first, in the library, Plank was awkward and silent, 
finding nothing to say, and nowhere to dispose of his hands, 
until Siward gave him a cigar to occupy his fingers. Even 
then he continued to sit uncomfortably, his bulk balanced 
on a rickety, spindle-legged chair, which he stubbornly 
refused to exchange for another, at Siward’s suggestion, 
out of sheer embarrassment, and with a confused idea that 
his refusal would somehow ultimately put him at his ease 
with his surroundings. 

Plank spoke of himself after a while, sounding the per- 
sonal note with tentative timidity. Siward gravely encour- 
aged him, and in a little while the outlines of his crude 
autobiography appeared, embodying his eventless boyhood 
in a Pennsylvania town; his career at the high school; the 
dawning desire for college equipment, satisfied by his 
father, who owned shares in the promising Deepvale Steel 
Plank Company; the unhappy years at Harvard—hard 
years, for he learned with difficulty; solitary years, for 
he was not sought by those whom he desired to know, Then 
he ventured to speak of his father’s growing interest in 
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steel; the merging and absorbing of independent plants; 
his own entry upon the scene on the death of his father; 
and—the rest—material fortune and prosperity, which, 
perhaps, might stand substitute as a social sponsor for him; 
stand, perhaps, for something of what he lacked in himself, 
which only long residence amid the best, long-formed 
habits for the best, or a long inheritance of the best could 
give. Did Siward think so? Was the best beyond his 
reach? Was it hopeless for such a man as he to try? And 
why? 

The innocent snobbery, the abashed but absolute sim- 
plicity of this ponderous pilgrim from the smelting pits 
clambering upward through the high-school of the smoky 
town, groping laboriously through the chilly halls of 
Harvard toward the outer breastworks of Manhattan, 
interested Siward; and he said so in his pleasant way, 
without offense, and with a smiling question at the end. 

“Worth while?’’ repeated Plank, flushing heavily. ‘It is 
worth while to me. I have always desired to be a part of 
the best that there is in my own country; and the best is 
here, isn’t it?” 

“Not necessarily,” said Siward, still smiling. 
noisiest is here, and some of the best.” 

“Which is the best?” inquired Plank naively. 

“Why, all plain people, whose education, breeding and 
fortune permit them the luxury of thinking, and whose 
tastes, intelligence and sanity enable them to express 
their thoughts. There are such people here, and some of 
them form a portion of the gaudier and noisier galaxy we 
call society.” 

“That is what I wish to bea part of,”’ said Plank. ‘‘Could 
you tell me what are the requirements?”’ 

“T don’t believe I could, exactly,” said Siward, amused. 
‘With us, the social system, as an established and finished 
system, has too recently been evolved from outer chaos to 
be characteristic of anything except the crudity and energy 
of the chaos from which it emerged. The balance between 
wealth, intelligence and breeding has not yet been estab- 
lished—not from lack of wealth or intelligence. The 
formula has not been announced, that is all.” 

““What is the formula?”’ insisted Plank. 

“The formula is the receipt for a real society,”’ replied 
Siward, laughing., ‘‘At present we have its uncombined 
ingredients in the raw—noisy wealth and flippant fashion, 
arrogant intelligence and dowdy breeding—all excellent 
materials, when filtered and fused in the retort; and many 
of our test tubes have already precipitated pure metal 
besides, and our national laboratory is turning out fine 
alloys. Some day we'll understand the formula, and we'll 
weld the entire mass; and that will be society, Mr. Plank.” 

“‘TIn the meanwhile,” repeated Plank, unsmiling, “I want 
to be part of the best we have. I want to be part of the 
brightness of things. I mean, that I cannot be contented 
with an imitation.” 

“An imitation?” 


“The 
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“Of the best—of what you 
say is not yet society. I ask 
no more than your footing 
among the people of this city. I wish to be able to go 
where such men as you go; be permitted, asked, desired 
to be part of what you always have been part of. Is it a 
great deal I ask? Tell me, Mr. Siward—for I don’t know 
—is it too much to expect?”’ 

“T don’t think it is a very high ambition,” said Siward, 
smiling. ‘‘What you ask is not very much to ask of life, 
Mr. Plank.” 

“But is there any reason why I may not hope to go where 
I wish to go?” 

“T think it depends upon yourself,”’ said Siward, ‘‘upon 
your capacity for being, or for making people believe you 
to be, exactly what they require. You ask me whether you 
may be able to go where you desire; and I answer you that 
there is no limit to any journey except the sprinting ability 
of the pilgrim.”’ 

Plank laughed a little, and his squared jaws relaxed; 
then, after a few moments’ thought: 

“Tt is curious that what you cast away from you so easily 
I am waiting for with all the patience I have in me. And 
yet it is always yours to pick up again whenever you wish; 
and I may never live to possess it.”’ 

He was so perfectly right that Siward said nothing; in 
fact, he could have no particular interest or sympathy for 
a man’s quest of what he himself did not understand the 
lack of. Those born without a tag ticketing them and 
their positions in the world were perforce ticketed. Siward 
took it for granted that a man belonged where he was to 
be met; and all he cared about was to find him civil, whether 
he happened to be a policeman or a master of fox-hounds. 

He was, now that he knew Plank, contented to accept 
him anywhere he met him; but Plank’s upward evolutions 
upon the social ladder were of no interest to him, and his 
naive snobbery was becoming something of a bore. 

So Siward directed the conversation into other channels, 
and Plank, accepting another cup of tea, became very 
communicative about his stables and his dogs, and the 
preservation of game; and after a while, looking up 
confidently at Siward, he said: 

“Do you think it beastly to drive pheasants the way I did 
at Black Fells? I have heard that you were disgusted.” 

‘Tt isn’t my idea of a square deal,’’ said Siward frankly. 

“That settles it, then.” 

‘“But you should not let me interfere with —— 

“T’ll take your opinion, and thank you for it. It didn’t 
seem to me to be the thing; only it’s done over here, you 
know. The De Coursays and the ay 

“Yes, I know. Glad you feel that way about 


” 


it, Plank. It’s pretty rotten sportsmanship. Don’t you 
think so?” 
“T do. I—would you—I should like to ask you to try 


some square shooting at the Fells,’’ stammered Plank, 
“next season, if you would care to.” 

‘“You’re very good. I should like to if I were going to 
shoot at all; but I fancy my shooting days are over, for a 
while.”’ 

“Over!” 


‘‘Business,’’ nodded Siward, absently grave again. ‘‘I 
see no prospect of my idling for the next year or two.”’ 


“You are in—in Amalgamated Electric, I think,”’ 
ventured Plank. 
‘‘Very much in,” replied the other frankly, ‘‘You’ve 


read the papers and heard rumors, I suppose?”’ 

‘“Some. I don’t suppose anybody quite understands the 
attacks on Amalgamated.” 

“T don’t—not yet. Do you?” 

Plank sat silent, then his shrewd under lip began to 
protrude. 

“T’m wondering,” he began cautiously, ‘‘how much the 
Algonquin crowd understands about the matter?” 

Siward’s troubled eyes were on him as he spoke, watching 
closely, narrowly. 

‘“‘T’ve heard that rumor before,”’ he said. 

‘*So have I,” said Plank, ‘‘and it seems incredible.”” He 
looked warily at Siward. ‘‘Suppose it is true that the 
Algonquin Trust Company is godfather to Inter-County. 
That doesn’t explain why a man should kick his own door 
down when there’s a bell to ring and servants to let him in 
—and out again, too.” 

“T have wondered,” said Siward, ‘‘whether the door 
he might be inclined to kick down is really his own door 
any longer.” 

‘*T, too,” said Plank simply. 
sonal enemy—if he has any. 
enemy, I suppose.” 

Siward nodded. 

“Then, hadn’t you better—I beg your pardon! 
have not asked me to advise you.” 

‘No. I may ask your advice some day. Will you give 
it when I do?” 

‘‘With pleasure,”’ said Plank, so warmly disinterested, 
so plainly proud and eager to do a service that Siward, 
surprised and touched, found no word to utter. 

Plank rose. Siward attempted to stand up, but had 
trouble with his crutches. 

“Please don’t try,” said Plank, coming over and offering 
his hand. ‘‘May I stop in again soon? Oh, you are off to 
the country for a month or two? I see. . You 
don’t look very well. I hope it will benefit you. Awfully 
glad to have seen you. I—I hope you won’t forget me.” 

“‘T am the man people are forgetting,” returned Siward, 
“not you. It was very nice of you to come. You are one 
of very few who remember me at all.” 

“T have very few people to remember,” said Plank; 
‘‘and if I had as many as I could desire I should remember 
you first.” 

Here he became very much embarrassed. Siward offered 
his hand again. Plank shook it awkwardly, and went away 
on tiptoe down the stairs which creaked decorously under 
his weight. 

And that ended the first interview between Plank and 
Siward in the first days of the latter’s decline. 

The months that passed during Siward’s absence from 
the city began to prove rather eventful for Plank. He was 
finally elected a member of the Patroons Club, without 
serious opposition; he had dined twice with the Kemp 
Ferralls; he and Major Belwether were seen together at the 
Caithness dance, and in the Caithness box at the opera. 
Once a respectable newspaper reported him at Tuxedo for 
the week’s end; his name, linked with the clergy, fre- 
quently occupied such space under the column headed 
“Ecclesiastical News” as was devoted to the progress of 
the new chapel, and many old ladies began to become 
familiar with his name. 

At the right moment the Mortimers featured him be- 
tween two fashionable bishops at a dinner. Mrs. Venden- 
ning, who adored bishops, immediately remembered him 
among those asked to her famous annual bal poudre ; a cele- 
brated yacht club admitted him to membership; a whole 
shoal of excellent minor clubs which really needed new 
members followed suit, and even the rock-ribbed Lenox, 
wearied of its own time-honored immobility, displayed the 
preliminary fidgets which boded well for the stolid candi- 
date. The Mountain was preparing to take the first stiff 
step toward Mohammed. It was the prophet’s cue to sit 
tight and yawn occasionally. ; 

Meanwhile he didn’t want to; he was becoming anxious 
to do things for himself, which Leila Mortimer, of course, 
would not permit. It was difficult for him to understand 
that any effort of his own would probably be disastrous; 
that progress could come only through his own receptive 
passivity; that nothing was demanded, nothing required, 
nothing permitted from him as yet, save a capacity for 
assimilating such opportunities as sections of the social 
system condescended to offer. 

For instance, he wanted to open his art gallery to the 
public; he said it was good strategy; and Mrs. Mortimer 
sat upon the suggestion with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
Well, then, couldn’t he possibly do something with his 
great, gilded ballroom? No, he couldn’t; and the less in 
evidence his galleries and his ballrooms were at present 
the better his chances with people who, perfectly aware 
that he possessed them, were very slowly learning to over- 
look the insolence of the accident that permitted him to 
possess what they had never known the want of. 


“It may belong to a per- 
He could afford to have an 


You 
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Yes, he was doing well; for that despotic beauty, Sylvia 
Landis, whose capricious perversity had recently aston- 
ished those who remembered her in her first season as a 
sweet, reasonable and unspoiled girl, was always friendly 
with him. That must be looked upon as important, con- 
sidering Sylvia’s unassailable position, and her kinship to 
the autocratic old lady whose kindly ukase had for genera- 
tions remained the undisputed law in the social system of 
Manhattan. 

‘‘There is another matter,’’ said Leila Mortimer inno- 
cently, as Plank, lingering after a disastrous rubber of bridge 
with her, her husband and Agatha Caithness, had followed 
her into her own apartments to write his check for what he 
owed. ‘‘You’ve driven with me so much and you come 
here so often and we are seen together so frequently that the 
clans are sharpening up their dirks for us. And that helps 
some.”’ 

He considered her, started to speak, checked himself, 
and swung around to the desk again. His pen hovered over 
the space to be filled in. He tried to recollect the amount, 
hesitated, dated the check and affixed his signature, still 
trying to remember; then he looked at herover his shoulder. 

“‘T forget the exact amount.” 

She surveyed him for a moment, but made no answer. 

**T forget the amount,” he repeated. 

“So do I,”’ she nodded indolently. 

“But I ” 

“Let it go. Besides, I shall not accept it.” 

He flushed up, astonished. ‘‘ You can’t refuse to take a 
gambling debt.” 

“*T do,”’ she retorted coolly. 
money.” 

““But you won it.” 

“T’m tired of winning it. It is all I ever do win 
from you.” ‘ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he persisted doggedly. 

There was a heavy, jarring step in the main living-room 
and Mortimer’s bulk darkened the doorway. 

“ Entrez, mon ami,” nodded Leila, glancing up. 
is Agatha?”’ 

“Tm going to Desmond’s,”’ he grunted, ignoring his 
wife’s question; ‘‘do you want to try it again, Beverly?”’ 

“‘T can’t make Leila take her own winnings,”’ said Plank, 
holding out the signed but unfilled check to Mortimer, 
who took it and scrutinized it for a moment, rubbing his 
heavy, inflamed eyes; then gesticulating, the check 
fluttering in his puffy fingers. 

“Come on,” he insisted. ‘‘I’vea notion that I can give 
Desmond a whirl that he won’t forgetinahurry. Agatha’s 
asleep; she’s going to that ball—where is it?”’ he de- 
manded, turning on his wife. ‘‘Yes, yes; the Page 
blow-out. You’re going, I suppose? 

“All right,’’ continued Mortimer impatiently; ‘‘you 
and Agatha won’t start before one. And if you think 
Plank had better go, why, we’ll be back here in time.” 

“That means you won’t be back at all,” observed his 
wife coolly; ‘‘and it’s good policy for Beverly to go where 
he’s asked. Can’t you turn in and sleep now, and amuse 
your friend Desmond to-morrow night?”’ 

“No, I can’t. What a fool I’d be to let a chance slip 
when I feel like a winner!” 

““You never feel otherwise when you gamble,”’ said Leila. 

““Yes, I do,” he retorted peevishly. ‘‘I can tell almost 
every time what the cards are going to do to me. Leila, 
go to sleep. We'll be back here for you by one, or half- 
past.’ 

‘Look here, Leroy,” began Plank, ‘‘there’s one thing I 
can’t stand for, and that’s this continual loss of sleep. If 
I go with you I’ll not be fit to go to the Pages’.”’ 

“What a farmer you are!” sneered Mortimer. ‘I 
believe you roost on the footboard of your bed, like a 
confounded turkey. Come on! You'd better begin 
training, you know. People in this town are not going to 
stand for the merry ploughboy game, you see!”’ 

But Plank was shrewdly covering his principal reason 
for declining; he had too often ‘‘temporarily’’ assisted 
Mortimer at Desmond’s and Burbank’s, when Mortimer, 
cleaned out and unable to draw against a balance non- 
existent, had plucked him by the sleeve from the faro-table 
with the breathless request for a loan. 

“T tell you I can wring Desmond dry to-night,’’ repeated 
Mortimer sullenly. ‘‘It isn’t a case of ‘want to,’ either; 
it’s a case of ‘got to.’ That old pink-and-white rabbit, 
Belwether, got me into a game this afternoon, and between 
him and Voucher and Alderdine I’m stripped clean as a 
kennel bone.”’ 

But Plank shook his head, pretending to yawn; and 
Mortimer, glowering and lingering, presently went off, 
his swollen hands thrust into his trousers’ pockets, his 
gross features dark with disgust; and presently they 
heard the front door slam, and a rattling tattoo of horses’ 
feet on the asphalt; and Leila sprang up impatiently, and, 
passing Plank, traversed the passage to the windows of 
the front room. 

‘‘He’s taken the horses—the beast!” she said calmly, 
as Plank joined her at the great windows and looked out 
into the night, where the round, drooping, flower-like 
globes of the electric lamps spread a lake of silver. 
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It wasrather roughon Leila. TheMortimersmaintained 
one pair of horses only; and the use given them at all hours 
resulted in endless scenes, and an utter impossibility for 
Leila to retain the same coachman and footman for more 
than a few weeks at a time. 

‘“He won’t come back; he’ll keep Martin and the horses 
standing in front of Delmonico’s all night. You’d better 
call up the stables, Beverly.” 

So Plank called up a livery and arranged for trans- 
portation at one. 

“Turn in, if you want to,”’ she said, her voice indistinct, 
smothered by her pink palm. ‘‘You’re to dress in Leroy’s 
quarters.” 

“‘T don’t want to turn in just yet.” 

““You said you needed sleep.” 

“Tdo. But it’s not eleven yet.” 

She slipped into another posture and looked dreamily 
at him. 

‘“Who is she?’’ she asked in a colorless voice. 
me, for I don’t know. Agatha? Marion Page? 
Vendenning? Or the Tassel girl?”’ 

“Nobody —yet,” he admitted cheerfully. 

‘‘Nobody—yet,”” she repeated. ‘‘That’s good politics, 
if it’s true.” 

“Am I untruthful?” he asked simply. 

“‘T don’t know. Are you? You’re a man.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Leila.” 

“No, I won’t. What is it that you and Sylvia Landis 
have to talk about so continuously every time you meet ?”’ 

“‘She’s merely civil tome,” he explained. 

““That’s more than she is to a lot of people. What do 
you talk about?” 

“T don’t know—nothing in particular; mostly about 
Shotover, and the people there last summer.” 

“Doesn’t she ever mention Stephen Siward?” 

“Usually. She knows I like him.” 

“She likes him, too,’’ said Leila, looking at him steadilsd 

“T know it. Everybody likes him—or did. I do, yet.” 

“‘T do, too,’ observed Mrs. Mortimer coolly. ‘I was 
in love with him. He was only a boy then.” 

Plank nodded in silence. 

“Where is he now—do you know?” she asked. 

“He’s in the country somewhere,” replied Plank 
cautiously. ‘‘I stopped in to see him the other day, ba 
nobody seemed to know when he would return.’ 

For a long interval of silence Mrs. Mortimer sat theres in 
her chair, changing her position restlessly from moment to 
moment; and at length she lay quite still, so long that 
Plank began to think she had fallen asleep in her chair. 

He rose. She did not stir, and, passing her, he instine- 
tively glanced down. Her cheeks, half-buried against the 
back of the chair, were overflushed; under the closed lids 
the lashes glistened wet in the lamplight. 

Surprised, embarrassed, he halted, as though afraid to 
move; andshe sat up witha nervous shake of her shoulders. 

“What a life!’’ she said, under her breath; ‘‘what a life 
for a woman to lead!”’ 

‘“Wh-whose?”’ he blurted out. 

““Mine!”’ 

He stared at her uneasily, finding nothing to say. He 
had never before heard anything like this from her. 

““Can’t anybody help me out of it?”’ she said quietly. 

“Who? How? Do you mean——”’ 

“Yes, I mean it! I mean it! JI——” 

And suddenly she broke down, in a strange, stammering, 
tearless way, opening the dry flood-gates over which rattled 
an avalanche of words—bitter, breathless phrases, rushing 
brokenly from lips that shrank as they formed them. 

Plank sat inert, the corroding echo of the words clattering 
in his ears. And after a while he heard his own altered 
voice sounding persistently in repetition: 

“Don’t say those things, Leila; don’t tell me such 
things.”’ 

“Why? Don’t you care?” 

“Yes, yes, I care; but I can’t do anything! 
no business to hear—to see you this way.’ 

“To whom can I speak, then, if I cannot speak to you? 
To whom can I turn? Where am I to turn, in all the 
world?”’ 

“IT don’t know,” he said fearfully; ‘“‘the only way is to 

0 on.” 

“What else have I done? What else am I doing?” she 
cried. ‘‘Go on? Am I not trudging on and on through 
life, dragging the horror of it behind me through the mud, 
except when the horror drags me? To whom am I to 
turn?”’ 

She laughed, her haunted eyes fixed on his. 

“Ts there no chance for me? . Because I drag his 
bedraggled name about with me, is there no decent chance, 
no decent hope? I—I think——” 

Her hands, outstretched, trembled, then flew to her. 
face; and she stood there swaying, until Plank perforce 
stepped to her side and steadied her against him. 

So they remained for a while, until she looked up dazed, 
weary, ashamed, expecting nothing of him; and when it 
came, leaving her still incredulous, his arms around her, 
his tense, flushed face recoiling from their first kiss, she did 
not seem to comprehend. 
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“T can’t turn on him,” he stammered ; ‘‘I—we are friends, 
you see.» How can I love you if that is so?” 

“Could you love me?” she asked calmly. 

“J—IT don’t know. I did love—I do care for—another 
woman. I can’t marry her, though I am given to under- 
stand there is a chance. Perhaps it is partly ambition,” 
he said honestly, ‘‘for I am quite sure she has never cared 
for me, never thought of me in that way. I think a man 
ean’t stand that long.” 

“No; only women can. Who is she?” 

“You won’t ask me, will you?” 

“No. Are you sorry that I am in love with you?” 

His arms unclasped her body, and he stepped back, 
facing her. 

““Are you?”’ she asked violently. 

oe No.” 

“You speak like a man,” she said tremulously. ‘‘Am 
I to be permitted to adore you in peace, then—decently, 
and in peace?” 

“Don’t speak that way, Leila. I—there is no woman, 
no friend, I care for as much as I do you. It is easy, I 
think, for a woman, like 
you, to make a man care 
for her. You will not do 
it, will you?” 

**T will,” she said softly. 

“Tt’s no use; I can’t 
turnonhim. Ican’t! He 
is my friend, you see.” 

“Let him remain so. I 
shall do what I can. Let 
him remain a* monument 
to his fellow-beasts. What 
do I care? Do you think 
I desire to turn you into 
his image? Do you think 
I hope for your degrada- 
tion and mine? Are you 
afraid I should not recog- 
nize love unaccompanied 
by the attendant beast? 
I—I don’t know; you had 
better teach me, if I prove 
blind. If you can loveme, 
do so in charity before [ 
go blind forever.” 

She laid one hand on his 
arm, looked at him, then 
turned and passed slowly 
through the doorway. 

“Tf you are going to 
sleep before we start you 
had better be about it!” 
she said, looking back at 
him from the stairs. 

But he had no further 
need of sleep; and for a 
long while he stood at the 
windows watching the 
lamps of cabs and car- 
riages sparkling through 
the leafiess thickets of the 
park like winter fireflies. 

At one o’clock, hearing 
Agatha Caithness speak to 
Leila’s maid, he left the 
window and, sitting down 
at the desk, telephoned 
to Desmond’s; and he was 
informed that Mortimer, 
hard hit, had signified his 
intention of recouping at 
Burbank’s. Then he man- 
aged to get Burbank’s on 
the wire, and finally Mor- 
timer himself, but was 
only cursed for his pains 
and cut off in the middle 
of his pleading. 

So he wandered upstairs 
into Mortimer’s apart- 
ments, where he dressed, 
and finally descended, to 
‘md Agatha Caithness 
alone in the library. 

_ “Tunderstand that Mr. 
Mortimer is not coming 
with us,” she said carelessly. ‘‘Are you going to dance 
with me, if I find nobody better?” 

He expressed himself flattered, cautiously. He was 
ye of many who never understood this tall, white, low- 
voiced girl, with eyes too pale for beauty, yet strangely 
uluring, too. Few men denied the indefinable enchant- 
nent of her; few men could meet her deep-lidded, trans- 
Jarent gaze unmoved. 

She was wearing, over the smooth, dead-white skin of 
ler neck, a collar of superb diamonds and aquamarines— 
imost an effrontery, as the latter were even darker 
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than her eyes; yet the strange and effective harmony 
was evident, and Plank spoke of the splendor of the 
gems. 

She nodded indifferently, saying they were new, and 
that she had picked them up at Tiffany’s; and he mentally 
sketched out the value of the diamonds, a trifle surprised, 
because Leila Mortimer had carefully informed him about 
the condition of the Caithness exchequer. 

That youthful matron herself appeared ina few moments, 
very lustrous, very lovely in her fragrant, exotic brightness, 
and Plank for the first time thought that she was handsome 
—the vigorous, youthful incarnation of Life itself, in 
contrast to Agatha’s almost deathly beauty. She greeted 
him not only without a trace of embarrassment, but with 
such a friendly, fresh, gay confidence that he scarcely 
recognized in her the dry-eyed, feverish woman of an hour 
ago, whose very lips shrank back, scorched by the torrent 
of her own invective. 

And so they drove the three short blocks to the Pages’ 
in their hired livery; the street was inadequate for the 
crush of vehicles; and the glittering pressure within the 
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house was outrageous; all of which confused Plank, who 
became easily confused by such things. 

After a while he found Marion, but she hadn’t a dance 
left for him; neither had Rena Bonnesdel, whom he 
encountered while she was adroitly avoiding one of the 
ever-faithful twins. The twin caught up with her in 
consequence, and she snubbed Plank for his share in the 
disaster, which depressed him, and he started for the 
smoking-room, wherever that haven might be found. He 
got into the ballroom, however, by mistake, and adorned 
the wall, during the cotillon, as closely as his girth permitted, 
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until an old lady sent for him; and he went and talked 
about bishops for nearly an hour to her, until his con- 
dition bordered on frenzy, the old lady being deaf and 
peevish. 

Kathryn Tassel employed him for supper, and kept him 
busy while she herself was immersed in a dawning affair 
with Fleetwood. She did everything to him except to 
tip him; and her insolence was the last straw. 

Then, unexpectedly in the throng, two wonderful sea- 
blue eyes encountered his, deepening to violet with pleasure, 
and the trailing sweetness of a voice he knew was repeating 
his name, and a slim, white-gloved hand lay in his own. 

Her escort, Ferrall, nodded to him pleasantly. She 
leaned forward from Ferrall’s arm, saying, under her 
breath, ‘‘I have saved a dance for you. Please ask me 
at once. Quick! do you want me?” 

““T—I do,” stammered Plank. 

Ferrall, suspicious, stepped forward to exchange civilities, 
then turning to the girl beside him: ‘‘See here, Sylvia, 
you’ve dragged me all over this house on one pretext or 
another. Do you want any supper, or don’t you? If you 
don’t, it’s our dance.” 

“No, I don’t. No, it 
isn’t. Kemp, you annoy 
me!” 

“That’s a nice thing to 
say! Is it your delicately 
inimitable way of giving 
me my congé?”’ 

aX. C84 Gia nieeyol, - 
nodded Miss Landis 
“you may go 
now. 

““You’re spoiled, that’s 
what’s the matter,” re- 
torted Ferrall wrathfully. 
“T thought I was to have 
thisdance. Yousaid——”’ 

“IT said ‘perhaps,’ be- 
cause I didn’t see Mr. 
Plank coming to claim it. 
Thank you, Kemp, for 
finding him.” 

Her nod and smile took 
the edge from her malice. 
Ferrall, who really adored 
dancing, glared about for 
anybody, and presently 
cornered the frightened 
and neglected débutante 
who had hated Plank. 

Sylvia, standing beside 
Plank, looked up at him 
with her confident and 
friendly smile. 

“You don’t care to 
dance, do you? Would 
you mind if we sat out 
this dance?” 

“Tf you’d rather,” he 
said. 

Threading their dim 
way into the farther re- 
cesses they found seats 
among thickets of forced 
lilacs overhung by early 
wistaria. A’springlike 
odor hung in the air; 
somewhere a tiny foun- 
tain grew musical in the 
semi-darkness. 

“Marion told me you 
had been asked,” she 
said. ‘‘We have been so 
friendly; you’ve always 
asked me to dance when- 
ever we have met; so I 
thought I’d save you one. 
Are you flattered, Mr. 
Plank?” 

He said he was, very 
pleasantly, perfectly un- 
deceived, and convinced 
of her purpose—a purpose 
never even tacitly ad- 
mitted between them; and 
the old loneliness came 
over him again—not resentment, for he was willing that 
she should use him. Why not? Others used him; every- 
body used him; and if they found no use for him they 
let him alone. Mortimer, Fleetwood, Belwether—all, 
all had something to exact from him. It was for that 
he was tolerated—he knew it; he had slowly and unwill- 
ingly learned it. His intrusion among these people, of 
whom he was not one, would be endured only while he 
might be turned to some account. The hospital used him, 
the clergy found plenty for him to do for them, the museum 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Examination Bugbear 


HE written examination as a method of testing knowl- 
edge has been largely discredited by the ‘‘New 
Education.’”’ In its place has grown up the system of 
“‘Certificating,’’ by which accredited students are passed 
on from grade to grade, or from school to college, on the 
evidence of class-work and the teacher’s personal judgment 
of his pupils’ qualifications. There is scarcely a college 
west of Buffalo that nowadays exacts written examinations 
from candidates for admission. Some educators have even 
boldly proposed to admit to college all boys and girls of a 
given age without test or certificate of any sort, and then 
teach them whatever they are prepared to learn. That 
would throw open the gates to all comers who had a fancy 
for a higher education. Meantime, the written test is 
being applied in new fields, as the civil-service idea has 
gained ground, and the comic papers are having their fling 
at written examinations for day-laborers, policemen, 
night watchmen and so forth. 

Boys and girls dislike to take examinations for obvious 
reasons. ‘Teachers do not like to read examination-papers, 
perhaps because they feel that their pupils often fail to do 
credit to them under the conditions of excitement and 
strain which accompany an examination where it is im- 
portant to ‘‘pass.’’ So they are in the habit of asserting 
that the written examination is of ‘‘slight educational 
value.” That is still an open question, and one on which 
the lay mind of the parent can properly exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment. For all the ridicule of the comic 
papers, the civil-service examinations are likely to stand for 
the simple reason that no other method of testing quali- 
fications can be found. But the school and college 
examination will disappear altogether unless there is a 
reaction against the present tendency to ignore written 
tests. Will our educators find some better method of 
testing what their pupils really know? 


Insurance for the Rich 


(rR rich men have got into the habit of giving liberally 
to charity, religion and education. These are all 
“good things’’; they appeal to the warm heart, whether 
its owner is particularly religious or highly educated. 
It requires no effort of the imagination to see their util- 
ity to the public. Anda man who endowsa university or 
founds a hospital gets a direct return on his investment in 
the added esteem of his neighbors. But there is another 
reason, deeper than vanity, more eternal than altruism, 
that may unconsciously stimulate the rich to give liberally 
in these directions. Religion, charity and education are 
all conservative forces: they tend to keep society as it is, 
to make it run along the old lines that proved so prosperous 
to the giver, and to induce the present generation to be 
content with those stable conditions of society that enable 
the rich to get richer and enjoy what they have got. Es- 
pecially education—it is the best agent of stability that 
has ever been found. The more education men get, at 
the average university, so long as there is any room left 
on the ladder above them, the more cautious they become 
about upsetting or radically altering a world that has 
given them so much and promises more. 

Our universities are really great hothouses of regulated 
ambitions where the young plants climb along the old 
trellises and bloom contentedly under glass. It is not 
necessary that the professors should preach conservatism 
or doctor their learning to suit the prejudices of the rich. 
It makes little difference what they teach: they them- 
selves are living examples of the benefit of playing the 
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game along the established lines. They are members of 
a protected class. 

Therefore, a Field, or a Rockefeller, or a Morgan who 
wishes to contemplate the picture of his descendants 
enjoying the fruits of his labor even to the fifth generation, 
can do no better than to give a liberal percentage of his 
wealth to colleges, no matter what may be taught in them. 
It is a low insurance-premium to pay against the dangers 
of social earthquake. 


Lo, the Poor Farmer! 


VERY year, about this time, the greater business 
world looks anxiously to the farmer, and the foremost 
question is: How will the crops turn out? This year the 
anxiety is more acute than common: because it is felt that 
affairs are rather overstrained and could ill support the 
shock of a crop-failure. This annual confession of de- 
pendence upon the farmer is exceedingly humiliating, 
because the farmer is the only person whom our system 
leaves to shift for himself. Everybody else’s prosperity, 
if he has any, is benevolently provided for him by the 
high powers of politics and finance. It is due, as we are 
daily reminded, to our protective tariff and to our cap- 
tains of industry, who good-naturedly build railroads 
and mills, open mines and develop territories in order 
that labor may find employment. These excellent men 
—in their own phrase—‘‘give”’ work to the entire indus- 
trial population. 

But the poor farmer! He has practically nothing for a 
high tariff to protect. His only important function under 
that beneficent scheme is to pay high tariff prices for his 
clothes and furniture. And the utmost the captains of 
industry can do for him—with the kindest intentions in 
the world—is to charge him such freight rates as the 
traffic will bear and crack up the cost of his coal, sugar and 
tobacco. They cannot consolidate him, or finance him, 
or issue him in highly-watered stock, or ‘‘give”’ him work. 
It is, therefore, humiliating for the rest of us, who prosper 
by the bounty of a system which, on the whole, treats the 
farmer pretty shabbily, to have to stand around every 
summer and anxiously inquire what the farmer is going to 
do for us. 


Whose Income Should be Taxed? 


T IS surprising that the President’s remarks about 
limiting large fortunes should arouse such fervid argu- 
ment, when we consider that this subject has been under 
discussion for more than a generation in other parts of the 
world. In England, and most European countries, the 
income and the inheritance taxes are well accepted prin- 
ciples of taxation. The stronger backs have to bear the 
greater part of the load, as would seem simply logical. 
In some countries, however, they make a distinction in 
taxing property, whether it is acquired or merely inherited 
—that is, whether it is the fruit of its possessor’s labor or 
the gift of kind Fortune. That would seem to bea sensible 
distinction to make—to tax effortless wealth and to refrain 
from discouraging active wealth-production. It places a 
compensating disability upon the children of the rich for 
selecting rich parents. 

This principle, however, would not always work perfect 
justice. Some of the most notable of American fortunes 
have not strained the sweat from their creators’ brows. 
To sit in with the right crowd on a ‘‘syndicate operation,” 
to borrow life-insurance funds for a sure-thing speculation, 
or to buy a piece of special legislation —these, among other 
common sources of large incomes, are not entitled to any 
respect over and above inherited millions. 

Nor are all large professional incomes sanctified by the 
sweat of the brow. 
gets four thousand dollars for cutting out a rich man’s 
appendix ought to be well squeezed for his cheek, and the 
trust-lawyer who pockets a rake-off of a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars for devising some court-proof legal 
instrument is hardly deserving of exemption. It would 
require all the wisdom of Solomon and the Supreme Court 
combined to discriminate in the matter of the income 
tax. Let all alike pay according to the size of their 
pocketbooks. 


The Dangers of Democracy 


See Senators objected to appropriating $25,000 
to pay the President’s traveling expenses on the ground 
that it savored of the pomp and circumstance of royalty — 
which naturally brings up the old question whether a man 
can be a true democrat and wear a clean shirt every day. 
Probably the preponderance of opinion nowadays is in 
the affirmative; but, for our part, we doubt it. Wenever 
had the same faith in the famous Mr. Simpson, of Kansas, 
after learning that he did, in fact, wear socks. It does not 
follow thatif a President’s traveling expenses were defrayed 
out of the treasury of the United States, instead of out of 
the treasury of the Pennsylvania, or some other railroad 
company, he would thereupon discard his frock coat for an 
opera-cloak, his silk hat for a golden circlet, and require 
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people to kiss hishand. Nevertheless, a perfect democrac: 
is the most rare of all human states, and the most difficul 
toattain. Wehave known a red-hot, brotherhood-of-ma1 
Socialist to turn pink with indignation because a brothe 
man sat down at his table in shirt-sleeves; and an advance¢ 
Anarchist to express high disgust because another fre 
human being was exceedingly prosy in conversation 
Certain orators of the Teamsters’ Union were very stron; 
on democracy, yet cordially approved breaking the leg 
of non-union brothers. And if the male half of mankin« 
perpetually falls victim to its little class prejudices anc 
prepossessions in this wise, what can be said for th 
democracy of the female half? Did ever woman, in he 
right mind, enbosom her kitchen maid and call her sister 
Perfect democracy is the rarest of human states, and th 
most insecure. A single pair of silken hose, a high hat 
a dinner-coat, even a calling-card, starts up a subtle, in 
sidious corruption in it. Soon the man begins to dray 
a line of distinction between himself and brother human 
who happen to be stupid, or dirty, or drunk, or in som 
other merely external way differ from himself. 


A Supreme Court JoKe 


HE Supreme Court has handed out a bitter joke to thos 
financial gentlemen who have been toying with th 
Chicago traction properties. Eminent counsel told then 
that they had asure thing: thanks to the so-called “‘ ninety 
nine-year’’ act, the companies had rights of operation tha 
the city would be obliged by the courts to respect, an 
must grant them the kind of franchise they wanted. O: 
the strength of this opinion by eminent counsel, Mr. Morgaz 
and his associates took over a miscellaneous scrap-heap 0 
traction property at a very fancy figure and held it on spec 
ulation. They were haughty with the city. Relying o1 
what eminent counsel said about an ancient specimen o 
venal legislation, the companies for a long time made faces 
so to speak, at the city council and the public. ‘‘What ar 
you going to do about it, anyway?” they said. When th 
city council refused their ‘‘compromise,”’ and the mayo 
kept on talking municipal ownership, the traction gentle 
men withdrew from negotiations. 

“We can’t do business with this council,’ they sai 
with arighteous air. ‘‘The city must come to its senses.’ 
And they proceeded to help in this operation by givin 
the people of Chicago the worst street-car service tha 
has ever been seen. 

Then the Court spoke: it held that the famous act wa 
valid—the words were no sooner out of the judge’s moutl 
than the traction stocks began to jump on the New Yorl 
Exchange—but the Court held further the act merely ex 
tended the life of the corporations. It gave them no right 
beyond what they had from the city. Mr. Morgan and hi 
friends can go on electing boards of directors, holding meet 
ings and voting salaries until some time in 1956. Bu 
meantime they will have to get off the streets of Chicag 
when the city tells them to go. The eminent counsel wer 
allright: their clients get the shadow and the city the bone 
The traction people haven’t been heard from at last report 
When they find their voices, it is likely that they will speal 
in a lower tone. 4 


Fixing the Blame 


ip A WORLD which is a sphere and not an inclined plane 

we cannot go up-hill forever. Six months ago some 0 
the ablest observers of American business began making 
comments of a cautionary character. For more than tw 
years the trend had been pretty steadily upward and th 
pace rapid. Commodity prices were very high, credit 
over-expanded—as shown by the state of the mone} 
market. 

In two years the average price of active stocks ha 
increased more than sixty per cent.; big corporation 
had taken up a thousand millions of new capital. So i 
was argued that some reaction was, probably, about due 
Through the spring this note of caution pervaded most 0 
the authoritative utterance regarding the business outlook 
The probabilities still favor a presumption that the end 0 
the year will show some recession from the high-wate 
mark of January, 1906, and, if any staple crop should fail 
the probability would be decidedly heightened. 

But of late the warning voice has been pitched in a quit 
new key. It says we are going to have a reaction becaus 
President Roosevelt insisted upon freight-rate regulatio1 
and packing-house inspection. If the reaction comes—ai 
is rather likely—the prophets will, of course, point long 
solemn fingers at it as a dreadful example of the results 0. 
“interfering with private business.’’ Good Republican: 
faithfully asserted that the panic of 1893—due to specula 
tion, a little assisted by the Republican silver-purchase lay 
—was the direct result of electing a Democratic President 
When astronomy was an esoteric science, astute kingl} 
politicians utilized eclipses for all they were worth in thi 
way of ‘“‘working”’ the public. Wall Street never gets ove 
a speculative spree without looking around to find some 
body whom it can blame for its bloodshot eyes and aching 
head. ‘ 
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THE GHOST OF YOUTH 


ARKED with the latest 

M stock quotations, the 
tape came curling out 

of its glass cage and lay coiled 
on the floor like a lithe serpent, 
strangling the office in its folds. 

Strauss was a famous charmer of this 
serpent, but as it wound itself about his 
arms and slid through his hands on this 
particular morning he looked surprised 
and baffled. 

“Terrible thing, this tape, is it not 
so?” hesaid. ‘It is a snake you say it 
looks like? There is something in that. 
My friend Rhinegelder, that I used to 
know in the gymnasium at Breslau, he 
has collected all kinds of snakes in 
South America and in other places. 
And Rhinegelder has made researches 
into the languages of the snakes. But 
if he could see this snake he would want 
it, eh? It is the biggest python in the 
world. And it talks allright,eh? But 
Rhinegelder never got caught by it. 
Some day when I go back to Breslau and 
Rhinegelder is come back, too, I will tell 
him about it. But he is now in Java. 

“There is a snake there with a pink 
stomach that is not in any museum in 
Germany. And Rhinegelder had to go 
and look for it, because there is another 
great scientist called Finnheim who is 
_ likewise looking for it, and they pass by 
jn the jungle where there are no other 
white men for three hundred miles, and 
- they will not speak the one to the other, 
but just go by in silence as if they did 
- notsee themselves, because they are both 
great scientists looking for that snake. 

“There is nothing which I can do to- 
day. I can just look at the tape and see 
how the markings on it are changing. 

“Five points off this morning for 
Traction! That is the way with this 
snake, eh? It gets a new coat too often. 
And, let me tell you, it is this writing 
business that is making all the trouble. This writing busi- 
ness is bad for the real business. It is those articles in the 
Herald. Who will buy the stocks when the Herald is print- 
ing all those articles about the directors? Cannot the 
editor see that articles are bad for business? 

“T know how itis. I wrote an article once myself when I 
was in Germany. But that was when I did not know so 
much as I now know. 

“T know that fellow that is writing those articles in the 
Herald. Heisa Socialist. I know it. He would not write 
that way if he was not a Socialist. He don’t care what he 
does to business. 

“A thousand dollars I lost yesterday. It is not pleasant. 
I tell you, the only thing for people to do is to give every 
Socialist ten thousand dollars. Then they won’t write 
these articles that upset everything. That is what to do to 
them, eh? That will fix them. I will subscribe to the fund 
if somebody will begin it. 

“Oh, yes, I know what these Socialists are. You think 
‘I do not, but I do. 

“You think I know nothing but this stock market. Let 
me tell you, when I was a young man I bet I was more lively 
than you. I used to know these Socialists over in Germany. 
They were where I was over there. I knew many of them 
in those days. I was a young man then, and I was very 
adventurous. I do not know many Socialists over here. 
Very few Socialists come to the office. 

“But if you say I do not know the Socialists, you are 
mistaken. Karl Marx, he has written a big book. I have 
tread him. Yes, that is right. You need not laugh. And 
you must not go telling about it. But I have read him. 
I am telling you as friend to friend. 

“Oh, there were great days when I was at the gymnasium 
and at the University at Breslau. That isin Silesia. And 
there are books there. It is not only newspapers every two 
or three minutes all day, so you keep on reading the same 
thing over and over on a different page. 

“There are books over there and poetry. Did you ever 
read poetry? I was for Heine. I had a bet with Zimmer 
in those days that for every stein of beer that he could drink 
in a week I could repeat one poem from Heine. I would 
have won that bet, too, if I had made it with any one except 
Zimmer. But if it was not for my wife now when she plays 
Schubert and sings the poetry with the music, I would not 
even know ‘Du Schoenes Fischermaedchen’: ‘You pretty 


ORAWN BY H. €. TOWNSEND 


His Words Seemed Like Bubbles from the Secret Springs of a Distant Past 


fishgirl!’ How does that sound now? But in Breslau it 
was beautiful. 

“Twas a young manthen. AndI used to think. I used 
to think all the time. There is great pleasure in thinking. 

“You cannot do much thinking when you are looking at 
the ticker. To think, it is necessary to have a free mind 
and to sit down at the table with two or three other young 
men and drink just a little beer and be talking. Seven or 
eight steins. You must not drink enough to be stupid. 
Seven or eight steins and some friends. That is when you 
can think. It is a great pleasure, let me tell you. Then 
you can have sentiments. 

“Yes, some of my friends were Socialists. Why do you 
laugh some more? You think I could not have sentiments? 
Well, you are not right. 

“Let me tell you, I was not always a good business man. 
When I was young I was a student. I will tell you more. 
I, myself, I was interested in Socialism that time when I 
was reading Karl Marx. It was not in the curriculum, but 
I was interested. 

‘And if you say I could not have sentiments, I will tell 
you I used to do somethings besides reading Karl Marx. 
I used to go and hear Bebel talk. That’s what I did when I 
was young. 

“No, I was not a member of the Socialist party. Why 
do you ask me that? But I was only twenty years old and 
I was full of life. I was able to dream in those days. There 
was twenty or thirty of us, young fellows, all reading and 
thinking and talking! Read about everything! ~Think 
about everything! Talk about everything! 

“T remember how the library used to be, all dark and 
damp with mould on it, and just a few little twinkles of 
lamps and a little, little man with a great big bush for a 
beard. He used to carry the books and he looked like a 
little goblin in a cave—just like Mimi when you go to see 
Siegfried. That’s what he looked like. And then in the 
evening we would sit and talk about what we had been 
reading. 

“Zimmer was a funny man. He was an Anarchist. He 
had a beard, too. But such a nice, gentle, fluffy beard! 
Not like a bush. More like a seaweed. And he would 
never cut it. Never! 

“He believed in simplicity. He was an anarchist. 
‘Manners should be simple,’ he said. He made a calcula- 
tion with tables once, showing how much time was lost in 


An Echo from the Past and a Dream of the Future 


By WILLIAM HARD 


Germany by cutting beards 
and how much the money was 
that was wasted. If we had 
stopped doing it, it would have 
been a good thing, eh? 

“Well, Zimmer would never 
bea Socialist. He said it was too much: 
too much governing, too much machin- 
ery, too complicated—not enough sim- 
plicity. The government should not do 
everything. The best way would be to 
have the government do nothing at all. 
And if every one was like Zimmer that 
would not be bad. But he thought 
every one was as good as he was. Why, 
once I found him with a mouse in his 
handkerchief and he did not know what 
to do with it, because if he let it loose 
it would go on eating his books and if 
he put it outside it would get killed 
with the cold. 

“He was standing with it in his hand- 
kerchief, looking like a man who has to 
decide something like a war between 
France and Germany. That was a 
great time. 

‘“What did hedo? Heputthe mouse 
in a big cage and fed it. When he left 
the university he had twelve mice in 
that cage. If he had not got married 
I do not know what he would have done. 
But his wife killed them all. 

“‘No, Zimmer would never be a So- 
cialist. It was the idea of government 
barbers and everybody getting his beard 
cut by the government that would not 
let him be a Socialist. That is what we 
used to say to him. We used to try to 
make him angry. But he would not. 
That would have been too complicated. 
So we could never make him join us. 

“Oh, yes, I used to belong to the 
Socialist Party. That was after the 
time I was telling you about when I did 
not belong. I belonged. How we used 
to work! It was fine, talking in the 
halls to people about changing everything and making 
everybody be brotherly to everybody else. No more fight- 
ing! No more wars between Germans in Austria and 
Germans in Germany! No more wars even between 
Germans and Frenchmen! No more armies and going 
away from home to fight some other men who were going 
away from home, too, and who had wives and boys and 
girls who would cry just like women and children ery in 
Germany! 

“And no more fighting in business to take another man’s 
business away from him and from his family! Why should 
his family be sad because some other man was a better 
business man than he was? But everybody working for 
Germany all together! And not for Germany only, but 
for the whole world! That was a grand idea! The co- 
operative brotherhood of man. That was a fine sound, 
was it not? That was a fine dream, eh? 

“Just think, I used to take pamphlets and carry them 
round and give them to people and leave them at the doors 
of other people. I, Hermann Strauss, I used to do that! 
And let me tell you, I am proud that at one time in my life 
I could have sentiments like those. I could not have them 
always, but then, if I had never had them, I would not have 
liked it. Iam proud, I tell you, that when I was young I 
was capable to have them. 

“Tt is different with these tickers. 

“You must not misunderstand me. It was only when I 
was young. Youare young now. If you want to see the 
beautiful in the dreams, you must do it now. I would like 
you to dream. 

“But young men now, they are—what do you call it? 
Cynical? That’s it. The young men that come into the 
office, they are like old men. They arecynical. They will 
not have imaginations. There you are! 

“Traction is another point down. It is losing me my 
money allthe time. You can say in your paper to-morrow 
that in well-informed circles Traction is expected to drop 
some more. That’s the way you say it, is it not so? 

“But now you remember. You be young while it is 
possible. When you are old, it will be more difficult.” 

The next day Traction did drop some more, but some- 
thing else dropped, too. 

A young professor at the university announced that he 
was a Socialist and that thenceforward he would live among 
workingmen, of whom he knew only three or four. 
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In certain parts of the world this confes- 
sion would have made but small stir. Asa 
maturer professorial brother remarked, 
Bernard Shaw had been permitted to re- 
main in London for many years, and, so 
far as he could see, London was quite as safe 
for a man with a gold watch as Chicago. 
Conservative business men, however, whose 
reading did not extend to foreign literary 
performances, seemed to apprehend an 
immediate assault upon their warehouses. 
They gave out interviews in which ingenious 
reporters inveigled them into deploring the 
insufficiency of the police force. They also 


| held a meeting at the club at which they 


called upon the trustees of the university 


' to dam up the torrent of Anarchism which 


was sweeping unimpeded down upon the 
bulwarks of American institutions. 

The reporters went out to the university 
to see the torrent. 

They found a brown young man in flan- 


| nels, sitting on the grass beside a tennis- 


court and moodily pounding dandelions 
with his racquet. 

He told the reporters that the social revo- 
lution would begin in about five years. 
With the omission of the word ‘‘social,’’ this 
statement was enough to bury its author 
under another avalanche of detestation and 
disgust. 


The young professor now began to feel | 


very lonely. As he moved about in the 
library, preparing the speech with which 
he intended to signalize his advent into the 
Socialist Party, he was conscious that the 
students and professors with whom he 
rubbed shoulders were really miles away 
from him. He had not received a word of 
support or of encouragement from any one 
he knew. 

He would have to resign. 

And then what could he do? He was a 
scholar, nothing else. He had injured his 
university, his family and himself. He 
had sacrificed everything in order to speak 
a thought. 

When the night of his speech at last 
arrived he was sick with fatigue. 

He sank down into his chair on the plat- 
form with the relaxed and drooping move- 
ments of an exhausted man. 

There were about four hundred persons 
present and there were many vacant chairs. 
‘“The Republic will not be overthrown for 
at least another year,” said Raymond 


| gravely at the reporters’ table. It was clear 
| that conservative and outraged citizens had 


not chosen tocome. It was clear, also, that 
few ordinary workingmen had come. The 
audience was almost entirely composed of 
the young men and women who were 
veteran attendants at such meetings. Their 
earnest and hopeful faces were lifted with 


| enthusiasm to the speaker as he ascended 
| the platform. 


Just then Hermann Strauss appeared 
softly in the doorway, tiptoed twenty feet 
down the hall and took a seat in the last row. 

‘Well, what do you think of that?” said 
Raymond. 

‘‘Tt’s Strauss, sure enough, isn’t it?’’ said 


| another reporter. 


When the professor was once on his feet 
his enervation was changed into a tense 
frenzy. He forgot all about his alienated 
friends, all about his approaching resigna- 
tion, all about his void and formless future. 
The present moment at least was his. He 
had sacrificed everything to it. Now he 
would taste every drop of it in its fullest 
flavor. There was no malice in that young 
man. He took the worm called man and 
gave him wings and bade him soar, and the 
future that he painted was one in which 
each man’s toil was every man’s gain and no 
man’s loss, and in which the wealth of the 
world was no longer a grab-bag for the strug- 
gles of the powerful, but the common object 
to which the strong and the weak in the 
proportion of their ability commonly con- 
tributed for the erection of Walt Whitman’s 
city of brothers in brotherliness abiding. 

When he concluded, the audience rose 
to its feet. When it sat down again there 
was one man, Hermann Strauss, still left 
standing. 

Strauss came uncertainly down the aisle 
as if he were moving in a dream. ~ His face 
was flushed. His eyes seemed burning be- 
hind films of tears. 

What he was saying was hard to under- 
stand. It was all about libraries and uni- 
versities and young men. He himself was 
old. And so were all the men who had been 
young when he was. He was afraid to meet 
them now. But he was going back to Bres- 
lau some day. If he went back he thought 
he would find the sons of his old friends in 
the university. He thought that perhaps 
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VIRGINIA, Staunton. 7 


Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Uadies. 


- Term begins Sept. 6th, 1906. Located in Shenandoah Valley o! 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 308 students past session from 33 
States. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 


Lindenwood College for Women. 
St. Charles, Mo. 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary and 
College Courses. Music, Elocution, Art and Domestic 
Economy. Select patronage. Beautiful location. 
Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalog on application. 
Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph. D., President. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL sovs 


BOYS 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this school. If you wish to learn of 
them send for catalogue. Address : 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A., Rector, Plymouth, N, H. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL : 


West Newton 

Massachusetts 

54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the 

large school with personal inspiration of the small. New 

building with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past veg 
69 pupils, l0teachers. Prine. A. E. BAILEY. 


The Jones Summer School 


Twenty-second Session, July5—Sept.21 


Rapid reviews for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY and 
other colleges, and for conditioned students. 2 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE for Women 


A. B. and Elective Degrees. New auditorium. Forty_acres. 
$40,000 spent in improvements. Superior School of Musi 
D. F. CONRAD (Berlin), Director. Art, Elocution, Meth 
modern and approved. For catalogue, address 


ALFRED F. SMITH, President, Lexington, wel 
i 1 Co-educational boardi 

Cazenovia Seminary [scregoral ari 

tory and business courses. Music and Art. On beautif! 1] 


Cazenovia Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit. D., Box 968, Cazenovia, “7 


- sonal guidance in study. 


_ upper school. 


Schools and Colleges 


ITHACA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS, 1906. 
’ Largest Fitting 
‘ 
ees argent Pith 
“My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 
of the United States leads me to believe that the 
Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank." | 

—J.G.SCHURMAN, President, Cornedd University. | 

This school gets students from nearly every county in 
N. Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped—libraries, 
laboratories, etc.,employs only teachers of provedsuccess. 
In recent years it has won &8 State and 26 University 
scholarships, and has the distinction of having prepared 
nearly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
for State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
athletic field, on which are 2 foothall fields, 3 baseball 
diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 

Freetext-books. Bothsexes. Enteranytime. Tui- 

tion $60 and $75. For catalogue, address 

¥F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal 
292 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 


A Peer 
Among 
Educational 
Institutions 


Women who 
and expense of 


AS 
University 

For 
Busy People 


MAIN 
To Men and “ 2 
find the hours \SBeIED IS 


other Colleges ~=-——— prohibitory, 
Temple College offers Txceptional Advantages. 
Yhe curriculum is the highest; Rates the lowest. 
48 departments — 152 instructors. Special atten- 
tion is called to the Normal Courses of 


Physical Training, Domestic 
Science, Art and Kindergarten 


in which unequalled facilities are provided. 
Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students.— 
Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 


rooms — exceptionally low rates. 
The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila., Pa, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. 
Write to-day for catalog A. 


The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World 


University of 
Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 
President of the University, Box 121, Notre Dame, Ind. 


FOR 


Kingsley School soyvs 


UPPER SCHOOL.— Boys 14 to 18; prepares 
for College, Scientific School or Business. VPer- 


Lower School.— Boys 9 to 13; prepares for 


Beautiful location in extensive grounds. Athletic 
field. Large new gymnasium ready September. 
The school is non-military. Send for catalogue. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, 
P.O. Box i111, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


CHESTER, PA. 

Courses leading to degrees in 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry 

also 

Thorough Preparatory Courses of Study 
are offered, together with the physical 
benefits, moral stamina, healthful 

diversion and soldierly 


character of results. 
Catalogues of 
“Kol, 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Groton, Mass. 


*epares boys for college, university and technical schools. School 
‘ar opens Sept. 20th. WI STEEN GAUD, Head Master. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


they would be like this young professor 
from an American university. 

The young professor was noble. He 
could see beautiful things because his heart 
was pure. It was ideas that kept the heart 
pure. Zimmer had a pure heart, but he did 
not know where Zimmer was now. A book 
in Germany and a book in America, they 
were the same. He had not read Walt 
Whitman. But a man who was a poet in 
America, he would have been a poet in 
Germany. Poets and young men they 
should walk together. 

As Strauss spoke he came nearer and 
nearer the platform till at last he stood upon 
the steps, still addressing the young pro- 
fessor. His words seemed like bubbles from 
the secret springs of a distant past. They 
rose from his lips more and more incoher- 
ently as he ascended the steps of the plat- 
form and approached the young professor’s 
chair. 

There was too much fighting in the world, 
he said. Most men liked too much to fight. 
It was true Die Wacht am Rhein was a fine 
song, and when two men were fighting it was 
fine to see the swords. But the tears in the 
eyes of women were beautiful to see, also, 
and still it was not well to put them there. 
It would be better if the tears were not 
there. There was too much fighting in busi- 
ness, also. It made sadness. Men should 
work together and not fight. If the young 
professor could make men work together it 
would be well. He himself had never been 


| able to make them do that. He had never 


been able to do that in his own life. He did 
not have a son. 

By this time Strauss was standing beside 
the young professor. He stopped speaking 
and looked at him intently. Then suddenly 
he put his arm about his shoulder, turned 
sharply to the audience and ejaculated: 

““You listen to the young Herr Professor. 
He is not foolish because he is young. When 
he is older he will be wiser, but he will be 
more foolish, also. It is when he has his 
sentiments that you must listen to him. 
That’s what Isay. He has thoughts and he 
has told them to you. I applaud him with 
both my hands.” 

The audience stood on chairs and cheered. 

The noise seemed to affect Strauss as if 
some one had laid hands upon him and 
shaken him. He started backward, shiv- 
ered from head to foot, pulled himself to- 
gether, turned from the young professor, 
descended from the platform, walked stiffly 
up the aisle, picked up his hat, overlooked 
his stick and almost ran through the door. 


An hour later a reporter handed his stick 
back to him in the library of his own house. 
An evening paper lay before him, opened at 
thefinancial page. He was scribbling figures 
on the white margin. 

“‘T suppose you'll be a Socialist from now 
on,”’ said the reporter. 

“No, that isnotso,’’said Strauss. ‘‘I will 
not do it again. You need not to worry 
about my clients. They will forget this one 
speech. I can show them how to make 
money with the ticker, and they will come 
tome. I will lose five thousand dollars for 
that speech, but that willbeall. They will 
be back again. They will want money. 

“Eh? Five thousand dollars! It was 
cheap for that. I did not think I could feel 
like that again. I will pay five thousand 
dollars to feel like that again when I am 
forty-five years old! 

“Perhaps it will not be that men will 
work together. It is dreaming: nothing 
but dreaming. It will not be so long as we 
live more than thirty-five years each. And 
the life of the man is getting longer all the 
time. 

‘‘But when your sentiments are cold and 
they are down in the ground, and then all at 
once they jump up through the ground and 
dance on the grave, is it not nice to see 
them? Itis nice to know that they still can 
dance, even though it is only when some 
fine young man comes along and walks near 
them. I am going to be with young men. 
But I will make no more speeches. 

“That python in my office, eh? Yes. 
In three weeks they will all be coming to see 
my python again. 

“There will be a bull movement in Trac- 
tion that will make that Herald fellow 
think he’s crazy. Traction will go up no 
matter what these writers say about it. 
You get ready for that. But no more 
speeches about Socialism. 

“But wouldn’t Zimmer laugh if he knew 
how it came back to me? I don’t care! 
When I am forty-five I have felt my heart 
go fast just like it used to in Breslau. If 
Zimmer can do that, he is a lucky man.” 
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a eeentitesdeiematniien Tt 
St. Johns Military Academy 


‘*The American Rugby’”’ 


An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. 


New barracks steam 


heated, electriclightedand vacuumcleaned. Central heating plant. No firesin building. 


P.O. Drawer I, DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. 

275 Boys from go States last session, 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 18 years old 
prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure, bracing mountain-air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. line, 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from homes 
of retinement only desired. Per- 
sonal individual instruction by 
our Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-six years old. New $50,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360, 
Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, 
complete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in pre- 
paring boys for college. Labor:tories, manual training. 
Superb dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. 
The new “ Megaron” contains a nobie recreation hall 
and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, 
not for mere strength. 73rd year begins Sept. 11th, 
1906. Illustrated catalogue. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, UL.D., Prin. 


Sa nae 2. ae it rio. Bee a. 
eye 

Wenonah Military Academy 

A Science, Classical, English and Military School of 
the highest class. College Preparatory. Spacious modern 
buildings, perfect sanitation. Gymnasium, Bowling, 
Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field, Quarter Mile 
Cinder Track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous School 
life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven miles 
from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in the town. 

Catalog on application. 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent, 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


‘Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


equips boys for the work of the world, 
laying special stress on character- 
building, cultivating self-control, 
punctuality, concentratedthought,and 
manlyambitions. Prepares for college, 
scientific school or business. No com- 
promise on tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Boys’ summer camp, Adirondacks. 


Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., Principal 
Major T. D. Laxnpon, Commandant 


A. H. HENSHAW, Coma't. 17TH YEAR. 


Ohio Military Institute 


College Hill, Ohio. A Boy’s School, 


Location. 10 miles from Cincinnati, in a wholesome, highly 
cultured community. 

Organization. Thorough academic training; careful phys- 
ical culture; healthful recreation. 

Athletics. Football, baseball, tennis, swimming — under 
supervision. Large gymnasium and swimming pool, athletic 


Certificates admit to many Colleges. Graduates in both 
Address The Comd’t. 


field. 
Government Academies. 


Shorthand 


Building. Graduates readily secure situations. Beau- 
tiful Illustrated catalog FREE. Write for it today. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 

Box 245,Gem City Business College, Quincy, Il. 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, etc. 20 teach- 
ers, 1400 students, cheap 


board, and $100,000 School 


department unsurpassed 


Kemper Military School 


A home school for boys of unusually complete equipment. 
Expensive buildings for physical cul- 
ture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gallery 


State University and leading colleges. 


DP Technolgy’ 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A teclinical institute of the highest rank, 
}& whose graduates, without exception, oc- 
4 cupy prominent anc lucrative positions 
in engineering and commercial life. Lo- 

4 cated in the most progressive city of the 
South, with the abounding opportuni- 
ties offered its graduates in the South's 
present remarkable development. Acl- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Textile, Mining, and Civil 
Engineering and Engineering Chem- 

istry. Extensive and new equipment 

of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. New 
Library and new Chemical Labora- 

tory. Cost reasonable, The next 

sion begins Sept. 26, 1906. Stu- 

ents received any time during 

the session. For illus. catalog, 

address K.G. Matheson,A.M., 

LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 


— Bo 
Military Academy E 


CULVER, INDIANA, (On Lake Maxinkuckee) x . 
i 


Culver is famous for the excellence of its 
physical and military training, and for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work. The 
school takes boys at the most impressionable 
age and by its splendid military system, culti- 
vates in them a high sense of honor, system, 
perseverance, respect for authority, and phys- 
ical endurance, Its course oilers many unique 
and valuable features unobtainable elsewhere. 
They are describedin a hanclsomely illustrated 
catalogue, which will be mailed on request. 
Address 


The Superintendent 
Culver Military Academy 


Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for study of 
Dentistry and special training for practice. 
Largest clinic in the world. Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.S. 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the 
headmaster has some pointed things to say to parents with sons 


to educate. ‘The little book entitled ** Your Boy and Our School 
will be read with interest, no matter where your boy goes for 
his schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 35 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 


Hon. Wm. L. Carpenter, Prest. William H. Wetherbee, Treas. 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF & fa Aa 


Three Years’ Course, leading to 
Degree of LL.B. and admission to 
the Bar. Library 15,000 vols. Ex 
ceptional opportunities for actual ex- ae : 
perience. Our Employment Bureau heips self-supporting 
students. Illustrated catalogue free. Write for it to-day 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 71 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and admis- 
sion to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 15 members 
Terms reasonable. Students may be self sup- 
porting. Salubrious climate. Next term begins 
Sept. 19, 1906. For illustrated catalogue address 


MAJOR ¢. R. EVANS (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 
For Boys. Col- 


Mercersburg Academy. [200 (o2piratory 


courses. Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire 

in pupils lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment 

and Christian manliness. For catalogue address 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. 
Individual instruction for 


Cedarcroit Schoo 26 boys, occupies estate of 

Bayard Taylor. 125acres(incountry); excellent cuisine; 

modern appliances. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jésse Evans Puicips, A. M., Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymuastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


Boonville 
Missouri 


Home 


for target practice, etc, Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, ball field, 
athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. 
Full last year. Patronage from 20 States and Canada. Army officer 
detailed by President. Recognized preparatory school for Missouri 


For catalogue, address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 
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Prepare for the 
Bleak King 


The Summerouting is the gladsome time,due 
to keen enjoyment of the softly bracing air. 
Why not enjoy the June-like, equally soft and 
uniform warmth of Hot Water or Low Pres- 
sure Steam heating in home, store or office 
during the soon-coming Winter? 


AMERICAN x, {DEAL 


RADIATORS 


overcome Jack Frost and the Bleak King, sav- 
ing coal and work. ‘The dirt, ashes aud coal 
gases are absolutely kept 
out ofliving rooms. IDEAL 
30ilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators need no repairs— 
they outlast the building. 
The economies will pay for 
the outfit—and, perhaps, 
the Summer outing. Don't 
think you have to wait to 
build a new house—the 
piping is all threaded and 
fitted at theshops from exact 
measurements, and outfit is 
put in without disturbing 
building or occupants. 

IDEAL Boilers are easier to 


run than a parlor stove— 

feed with coal twice per day; . 

add bucket or two of water per month to keep 
system full; remove ashes every other day. 


Put in now at Summer prices, and by best 
mechanics. Write us for “ Heating Invest- 
ments”? booklet (free). Branches aud ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Dept. 28. 


Quick Finding 
Anything You Want To Buy 


{ VERYTHING for the household, office 
and business, mechanical, scientific, 
professional, and special articles, materials 
and books, etc.,etc. I maintain a complete 
file of everything sold in the United States, 
completely indexed, so that I can generally 
locate anything you want instantly. A 
skilled staff of search experts are con- 
stantly working to keep this file complete 
and up-to-date. 

If you will send $1.00 with your first inquiry, 
this will entitle you to an unlimited number of 
inquiries free. This means no more worry, work, 
or lost time, looking for something you do not 
know just where to find. It will also mean an 
actual saving of money to you in many cases. 

1 will buy for you or refer you where to buy. 

I refer you to Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, and all Nat’l 
Banks, Oswego. To insure prompt reply, please 
enclose stamped envelope with your inquiry. 


NIEL GRAY, JR. 
Libraries No. 55 OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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For Bass fishing there 
is no better rod made 


( a 
than the “Bristol” TIS © 


Steel Fishing Rod. It " 


gives just enough, has strength 
to witlistand the severe strains and Steel 
is light. Different ‘* Bristols”’ for 
° . 
Fishing 
Rods 


different uses—all equally efficient. 
The “ Bristol" is the best all around 
rod made. Your dealer sells 
“ Bristol"’ rods, but for 
your protection seethatyou 44 
getthe genuine. Ithasthe § 
name “Bristol "’ stamped 
on the reel-seat. 
FREE.—Our beautifiil colo: 
catalog, describing the 
** Bristol " rod, etc., as well 
as our new combination 


reel and handle. 
0. B 


The Horton Mfg. C 
Ve 


96 Horton St, 
Bristol,Conn, 4 
y 
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(Concluded from Page 7) 


I had every reason to doubt my house- 
keeper’s sanity. For all that I started for 
the second story on the run. 

“Mr. John!” 

I paused. 

‘‘Here—here’s the key.” 

“The key?”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘The key?” 

“Yes, sir. I—I—I locked her in.” 

Then I understood. I had told Mrs. 
Perkins, in a laughing way, not to let Allison 
escape; she had taken my commands liter- 
ally, and had obeyed them like a soldier. 
Dear, good Mrs. Perkins! I ran to her and 
hugged her then and there. ‘‘I shall never 
be able to thank you, Mrs. Perkins,”’ I said. 
“You have done more for me this day than 
| I can ever repay.” 


| 


“Thank you, Mr. John,’’ she said, ac- | 


embrace with great dig- 


knowledging m 
he young lady—will she 


imity. | “-bubeat 
| thank me?”’ 

| I hadn’t thought of that. Truly, it was 
' a high-handed proceeding for my house- 
| keeper to place my Allison under lock and 
| key. ‘‘How long has she been there?” I 
| asked. 

| “At Jeast a half-hour, Mr. John.” 

“She didn’t make any —er—demonstra- 
tion?” 

“T haven’t heard a sound, Mr. John. 
After I locked the door I hurried right 
| away.” 

“Well, I think we’d better release her 
now, Mrs. Perkins.” 

“We, Mr. John?” she asked. 

‘“Perhaps it would be better for me to go 
alone,’’ I said bravely. 

“I’m sure it would,’ said Mrs. Perkins 
with decision. ‘‘ Here is the key.” 

This time I mounted the stairs very 
slowly; I felt decidedly criminal, and not 
at all sure. What would Allison think? 
What would Allison say? What would 
Allison do? My courage had all but de- 
serted me when I stopped before the door 
behind which there might be a raging 
Allison, a weeping Allison, a haughty, 
imperious Allison. 

It seemed so foolish to knock. It seemed 
so foolish to call through the door. The 
situation, while absurdly farcical, was to 
me seriously, vitally grave; my misgivings 
were many, and my mind uncertain. 

Perhaps it would be best just to slip the 
key in the keyhole and unlock the door. 
That, at least, would attract Allison’s atten- 
tion, and if she wished me not to enter she 
would have plenty of time to tell me so 
while I fumbled with the lock. Yes, that 
| was undoubtedly the best plan—so with 
trembling fingers I started to put it into 
execution. 

‘“‘Ts that you, John?” came a fresh, clear 
voice from within. 

““Yes, Allison.” 

‘“Why don’t you come in?” 
|  ‘*J’m eoming,’’ I replied meekly. Then, 
as I pushed open the door, all my mis- 
givings vanished; it was no raging Allison, 
no weeping Allison, no haughty, imperious 
Allison, whom I beheld—just my Allison, 
the spirit of my garden and the Joy of my 
house and heart. 

Reading my welcome in her eyes I ran to 
her and caught her in my arms. “Allison,” 
I whispered—‘‘Allison! You are really 
here?”’ 

“Yes, John,’ she laughed. ‘‘Thanks to 
your old she-dragon of a housekeeper.”’ 

““My estimable, loyal and Dees jewel 
of a housekeeper,” I retorted. 

- “She is, indeed,”’ said Allison. 
her for locking me in; I doe and truly 
didn’t want to go, John—only I had to.” 

“Only you thought you had to,” I cor- 
rected. 

“Tt was very real, John.” 

““T know,” I said. ‘‘I hope this is real. 
Are you sure I am not dreaming?” 

“Tf you like I’ll pinch you,”’ she replied. 


“T love 


We were married in the garden. Although 
the Reverend Calvin Grandison wore no 
churchly vestments he suited Allison in 
every way. And after the ceremony the 
dear old boy—quite unconscious, I’m sure, 
that he was stealing my thunder—ap- 
proached her with a fine, old-fashioned bow, 
and said: 

“Mr. Brooke has long been known in the 
neighborhood as the man with the beautiful 
garden. Hereafter I shall always think of 
him as the man with the beautiful wife.”’ 


| 


| 
| 
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Modern 
Building 
Construction 


of the best type requires the 
use of Sackett Plaster Board 
because it makes better walls and 
partitions than are possible with 
either wood or metal lath. 


Its superiority is recognized by the great major- 

ity of first-class builders and architects. It is used in 
residences, public institutions and commercial buildings 

of every sort. 

The Savoy Theatre, New York, The Marlboro Hotel at Asbury Park and 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis are types of important 
constructions for which Sackett Plaster Board was 
selected after exhaustive competitive tests. 


| 
I 
| Sackett Plaster 
Board 
| is made of felt and stucco rolled into 
sheets. These sheets are nailed to the 
studding and present a hard, smooth sur- 
face to which the plaster adheres per- 
fectly. The finished wall or partition is 
non-inlammable and can be depended 
upon never to warp or crack. 
These are but suggestions. Full explanations 
concerning these and many other uses of this new 


and novel building material will be mailed to your 
address on request. Write today to 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company, 
Western Sales Agents, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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VERY HOT IRONS: 
VERY HOT WATER - 


damage and fade delicate | 
fabrics—besides, isn't your 
|COMFORT worth consider 


LISTEN! 


“washes perfectly in COLD 
lor LUKEWARM Water. with- 
out Rubbing or other Soap. 
PEARLINE © makes 


ae 


washing for hot weather 


AKalamazeo 


Direct to You “3 


Send 2$c for 3-months’ subscription 
the weekly 
AMERICAN FANCIER 
and get beautiful color picture 8 x 10 of 
the noted Buff Plymouth Rock that 
cost $750 
AMERICAN FANCIER, 
301 Havemever Bldg., New York. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 bein 
: pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save that 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days give you 360 days to rove zz. All we ask is that 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 
All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer— saves fuel— makes baking easy. 
The | AW at Home i 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, 12 volumes, pre- 
Bar, ay state; covers Theory 
and Practice authoritatively, 
; few sets at Special Price. Write 
( FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 


Thermomete! 
Stove or Range —direct from not get a deffer stove or range at any price, and 
you a $20,000 bank bond. You save all the dealer’s Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
as LINCOLN did. 
pares ambitious students for the 
simply. Marks an epoch. First | 
350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Roofed with 
‘Taylor Old Style’ 
Tin in 1871 


These buildings house the roofing firm of 
Wallace Brothers Company, of Lafayette, 
Indiana, The one in the foreground was built 
in 1871 and its roof of «Taylor Old Style’’ 
tin, laid at that time, is in good condition to- 
day. With the exception of a few coats of 
paint, it has required no attention whatever 
during its thirty-five. years of service. 


In 1852 a dwelling and a store 
in Moorestown, N. J., were 
roofed with our “Old Style” 
tin by Geo. ‘Il’. Doughten, These 
two roofs to-day are practically 
as good as if put on last year. 
After fifty-four years of service 
they bear every indication of 
proving their durability for 
another half century. 


Tin affording service of this kind 
has our name and _ trade-mark 
stamped on every sleet. Our free booklet, ‘A Guide to Good 
Roofs," is all that its title implies. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


Established 1810 
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SAVE THE WAGON 


Increase the Capacity 


Insure your springs against the expense of break- 
downs and add from 1200 to 5000 Ibs. to the carry- 
ing capacity of your wagon by using the 


VICTOR STEEL SPRING BUFFER 


For either platform or elliptic springs. 
For all kinds of vehicles. Absolutely noiseless, 
Slips on and holds tight. No bolts or straps. 
Carrying Price 
Beate IN FOUR SIZES Capacity, Each per Pair 
No. 0, for 14% in. Spring and under, 400 lbs. $2 00 
No. 1, for 1% in. to 14% in. Spring, 750 lbs. 2 00 
No. 2, for 1% in. to 2 in, Spring, 1000 Ibs. 2 50 
No, 3, for 2 in. to 2% in. Spring, 1250 lbs. 3 00 


4 If your Dealer does not have them, 


order from us direct. Sent Pre- 
paidif youmention Dealer's name 
Patented 
Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co. 
Dept. 2 Indianapolis, Ind. 
your kitchen faucet with the 


5 palm of your hand. It will 


give you an idea of the power of water pressure. 
Now when you transmit this power sctenti/- 
ically with the LITTLE WONDER WATER 
MOTOR youcan run a cooling fan, sewing ma- 
chine, egg beater, small dynamo or bottle “asher; 
sharpen knives and scissors, polish silver, cop- 
per and brass wares, and do a hundred other 

things to lighten labor in every louse- 

hold. The originad faucet water motor 


IF YOU CAN the water in 


and only one of high efficiency on the 
market. Lasts a lifetime. Instantly attached 


Always ready. Absolutely 
guaranteed, You need one — everybody 
does. Write for booklet. WRITE NOW. 


\Warner Motor Co., Dept. 16, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 
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to amy faucet. 
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THE FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


had room for other pictures of his. Who 
among them all had ever sought him 
without a motive? Who among them all 
had ever found unselfish pleasure in him? 
Not one. 

Something in the dull sadness of his face, 
as he sat there, checked the first elaborately 
careless question her lips were already 
framing. Leaning a little nearer in the 
dim light she looked at him inquiringly and 
he returned her gaze in silence. 

“What isit, Mr. Plank?” she said. ‘‘Is 
anything wrong ?”’ 

He knew that she did not mean to ask if 
anything was amiss with him. She did 
not care. Nobody cared. So, recognizing 
his cue, he answered: ‘“‘No, nothing is 
wrong that I have heard of.” 

“You wear a very solemn countenance.” 

““Gayety affects me solemnly, sometimes. 
It is a reaction from frivolity. I suppose 
that I am over-enjoying life; that is all.” 

She laughed, using her fan, although the 
place was cool enough and she had not been 
dancing. To and fro flitted the silken 
vanes of her fan, now closing impatiently, 
now opening again like the wings of a 
nervous moth in the moonlight. 

Sylvia was speaking now, and the plumy 
fan was under savant control, waving 
graceful accompaniment to her soft voice, 
punctuating her sentences at times, at 
times making an emphasis or outlining a 
gesture. 

It began to fascinate him to watch the 
delicacy of her strategy, the coquetting 
with her purpose; her naive advance to 
the very edges of it, the airy retreat, the 
innocent detour, the elaborate and cir- 
cuitous return. And at last she drifted 
into it so naturally that it seemed impossi- 
ble that fatuous man could have the most 
primitive suspicion of her premeditation. 

And Plank, now recognizing his cue, 
answered her: ‘‘No, I have not heard that 
he is in town. I stopped to see him the 
other day, but nobody there knew how soon 
he intended to return from the country.” 

“T didn’t know he had gone to the coun- 
try,”’ she said without apparent interest. 

And Plank was either too kind to ter- 
minate the subject, or too anxious to serve 
his turn and release her, for he went on: 
“‘T thought I told you at Mrs. Ferrall’s 
that Mr. Siward had gone to the country.” 

“Perhaps you did. No doubt I’ve 
forgotten.” 

“Tm quite sure I did, because I remem= 
ber saying that he looked very ill, and you 
said, rather sharply, that he had no business 
to be ill. Do you remember?” 

“Yes,” shesaidslowly. ‘‘Ishe better?” 

“‘T hope so.” 

“You hope so?” she returned with the 
controlled emphasis of impatience. 

“Yes. Don’t you, Miss Landis? When 
I saw him at his home he was lame—on 
crutches—and he looked rather ghastly, 
and all he said was that he expected to 
leave for the country. I asked him to 
shoot next year at Black Fells, and he 
seemed bothered about business, and said it 
might keep him from taking any vacation.” 

“He spoke about his business?” 

“cc Yes, e ” 

‘‘What is the trouble with his business? 
Is it anything about Amalgamated and 
Inter-County?”’ 

“TJ think so.” 

“Ts he worried?” 

Plank said deliberately: ‘J should pe 
if my interests were locked up in Amal- 
gamated Electric.” 

“Could you tell me why that would 
worry you?’’sheasked, smiling persuasively 
across at him. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘I can’t tell you.” 

“‘Because I wouldn’t understand?” 

‘‘Because I myself don’t understand.” 

She thought a while, brushing the rose 
velvet of her mouth with the fan’s edge, 
then, looking up confidently : 

“Mr. Siward is sucha boy. I’m so glad 
he has you to advise him in such matters.” 

‘“‘What matters?” asked Plank bluntly. 

‘“‘Why, in—in financial matters.” 

“But I don’t advise him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he hasn’t asked me to, Miss 
Landis.” 

“He ought to ask you... . He 
must ask you. . . . Don’t wait for 
him, Mr. Plank. He is only a boy in such 
things.”’ 
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Fashions in stationery are as pronounced and as ever-changing as fashions 
in dress. Women of taste are as particular about one as the other. It is because 


Eaton - Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


follows so closely the demands of fashion as to shades, sizes and finish that 
women who care for what is correct in writing papers prefer it. It is diffi- 
cult to follow the changes in stationery, but it is easy to remember the 
name “ Highland Linen.” You can buy it anywhere at any time with the 
feeling that it is absolutely correct in every detail. 


Highland Linen is made entirely from the new, clean “‘ cuttings’ of sheeting 
factories of this and foreign countries — not from rags. While this choice stock 
primarily makes for quality, the knowledge of its use makes impossible any 
unpleasant associations —something that all women of refinement appreciate. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’’ a delightful desk book for 
all who write letters, sent free on request for the name of a 
dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers, 
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Emerson=-Angelus 


Anyone Can Play This Piano 


T consists of an Emerson Piano, entirely within the case of which is built the famous 
I Angelus Piano-player, thus being an instrument which is always ready to be played 

by anyone, either in the usual manner, by the keyboard or by means of the Angelus 
perforated music rolls. 

We selected the Emerson as a fitting piano in which to install the Angelus because it 
isa piano of established reputation and true merit, having been upon the market for more 
than fifty years, in which time eighty-five thousand have been sold. It has a beautiful 
tone, sympathetic action and has proven to be a piano always reliable and satisfactory. 

The interior Angelus is essentially the same as the cabinet Angelus, which is acknowl- 
edged to be the best in principle, workmanship and operation. No other piano-player has 
the human touch of the Angelus and no other has the Phrasing Lever, the most valuable 
and important device ever put upon a piano-player. 

For more than ten years we have been incorporating the Angelus in pianos 
and the combination instruments we now offer to the public are the result of years 
of experience and success. 

Is not the Emerson=Angelus the piano which is bound to yield the largest returns in 
satisfaction and enjoyment? for it will be something more in your home than a mere piece of 
furniture. It will be a musical instrument which can be played by any one even if he or 
she is entirely ignorant of notes and keys. 


Local Agencies throughout the Country 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


Established in 1876 


Be a ee ee ae ie en ee eet 


“Vacation For Me,’ 


says the wise traveller, “would 
not be complete without the 
delicious liquid dentifrice, 


Health and comfort, especially in 
warm weather, depend upon the de- 
lightful refreshing which Rubifoam 
alone can give ; 4 it purifies the 
mouth, sweetens the breath and 
antiseptically cleanses the 
teeth, fortifying them 
against any ill effects from 
change of food or climate. 

Every season, every 
day, it is wise to 
use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


everywhere. 
Sample I’ree, 
E.W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Let Us Send You 
a Bottle of 


| questioned it, not you! 
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And, as Plank was silent: 

“You will, won’t you?” 

“Do what —make his business my busi- 
ness, without an invitation ?’’ asked Plank, 
so quietly that Sylvia flushed with annoy- 
ance. 

“Tf you pretend to be his friend is it 
not your duty to advise him?”’’ she asked 
impatiently. 

“No; that is for his business associates 
to do. Friendship comes to grief when it 
crosses the frontiers of business.” 

“That is a narrow view to take, Mr. 
Plank.” 

“Yes, straight and narrow. The bound- 
aries of friendship are straight and narrow. 
It is best to keep to the trodden path; best 
not to walk on the grass or trample the 
flowers.” : 

“T think you are sacrificing Recadehin 
for an epigram,’”’ she said, careless of the 
undertone of contempt in her voice. 

“T have never sacrificed friendship.” 
He turned, and looked at her pleasantly. 
“‘T never made an epigram consciously, and 
I have never required of a friend more than 
I had to offer in return. Have you?” 

The flush of hot displeasure stained her 
cheeks. 

“Are you really questioning me, Mr. 
Plank?” 

“Yes. You have been questioning me 
rather seriously —have you not?”’ 

“‘T did not comprehend your definition 
of friendship. I did not agree with it. I 
That is all.” 

Plank rested his head on one big hand and 
stared at the clusters of dim blossoms 
behind her; and after a while he said, as 
though thinking aloud: 

““Many have taken my friendship for 
granted, and have never offered their own 
inreturn. Idonot knowabout Mr. Siward. 
There is nothing I can do for him, nothing 
he can do for me. If there is to be friend- 
ship between us it will be disinterested; 
and I would rather have that than anything 
in the world, I think.” 

There was a pause; but when Sylvia 
would have broken it his gesture committed 
her to silence with the dignity one might use 
in checking a persistent child. 

“You question my definition of friend- 
ship, Miss Landis. I should have let your 
question pass, however keenly it touched 
me, had it not also touched him. Now I 
am going to say some things which lie 
within the straight and narrow bounds I 


spoke of. I never knew a man I cared for 
as much as I care for Mr. Siward. I know 
why, too. He is disinterested. I do not 


believe he wastes very many thoughts on 
me. Perhaps he will. I want him to like 
me, if it’s possible. But one thing you and 
I may be sure of; if he does not care to 
return the friendship I offer him he will 
never accept anything else from me, though 
he might give at my request, and that is the 
sort of a man he is; and that is why he is 
every inch a man; and so I like him, Miss 
Landis. Do you wonder?” 


ice CRE! 
POWDER: 


“Which flavor 
do_you prefer?” jj 


Send Your 
Name on a Postal 


for our free book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ 
tells all about the Ostermoor, and ex- 
plains why it fulfills these conditions. It 


July 21, 1906 


THE NEW WAY 
THE EASY WAY 
THE CHEAPEST WAY 
to make Ice Cream. 


Simply stir the contents of 
one package 


Jell-O 
Ice Cream 
Powder 


into a quart of milk and 
freeze. No heating or cook- 
ing; nothing else to add. 
One package makes nearly 
2 quarts of fine ice cream. 
Costs about 1 cent a plate. 


Tive kinds: 
Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry, Lemon 
and Unflavored. 

Approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners. 


No disease germs or 
ptomaine poison in 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


2 packages 25c., at all grocers. 

If your grocer hasn't it, send— 
us his name and 25c, , and two 
packages and our illustrated 
recipe book will be mailed to 
you. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


; the one you never feel—the one that never 
forces itself upon your mind—the one that 
lets you sleep at once if sleepy and 

Zulls you to dreamland when restless. 


contains 144 pages of vital importance to any 
one who values health and long life, and the 
restful sleep that in- 


sures bof. 
Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 in. wide, §$ 
25 lbs. 8.35 


will do. 


any 


3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 in. wide. 
35 lbs. 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 in. wide, 
45 lbs, 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 


Your name 
and address on a postal 


Try an Ostermoor for thirty 
nights, and if it fails to satisfy in 
particular, we refund money 
immediately without question. 


WE SELL BY MAIL, OR THRO’ 
2000 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies almost every'= 

where —the highest grade merchant in every place. 

The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity —be sure to 
ask ws who he is—will show you a mattress with the 
Ostermoor name and label sewn on the end. 
shipped, express paid by us, same day check is received. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: Tlie Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., 


Mattress 


Montreal. 


She did not reply. 

“Do you wonder?”’ he repeated sharply. 
“No,” she said. 

“Then ” He straightened up, and 


Actual size of ce 
Gillette Safety 
Razor ready 

for use. 


#20 Shaves for 5c 


For dusting 


It has no equal 


Soap and water, or dampened cloth, sooner or later 
destroy the gloss of polished surfaces—a dry cloth 
scratches the finish—while a feather duster only 
scatters the dust and germs. 

Renovine removes the dust —cleans — polishes and 
renews 


‘THE SANITARY WAY’”’ 


all in one operation. It is neither a varnish nora stain, 
but a cleaner and polisher. 


Imparts a wonderful bright gloss to, and preserves 
the original lustre on, floors — picture frames — pianos 

furniture and woodwork, Removes all dirt spots 
from brass without injuring the lacquer, and at the 
same time renews its brightness. Removes dust and 
dirt from door and window screens. 


Renovine is entirely new 
anything on the market. 
In order that you may test Renovine for 
yourself, if you will send us the name and 
address of your dealer, we will send, abso- 


lutely without cost to you, a sample bottle 
of Renovine— write us today. 


Atlas iipecialty Company, 


and is not an imitation of 


76 Tracy Street BUFFALO, N.Y 


A RESIN Sas ee eel EN a ee 
Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1906 
model, bate Jor Special Offer. 

Finest uaranteed 

1906 Models ..... $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1904 & 1905 Models 
\} all of best makes... $7 to $12 


i 500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 

yj 41l Makes and Models, 

36) OOd asnew .. $3 to $8 
) Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 

Ve Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 

DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 

usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 

catalogs. Ji’ rite at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-55, Chicago 


the silent significance of his waiting attitude 
was plain enough to her. 

But she shook her head impatiently, 
saying: ‘‘I don’t know whose dance it is, 
and I don’t care. Please goon. It is—is 
pleasant. I like Mr. Siward; I like to hear 
men speak of himas youdo. I like you for 
doing it. If you should ever come to care 
for my friendship, that is the best passport 
to it—your loya ty to Mr. Siward.”’ 

‘“No man can truthfully speak otherwise 


than I have spoken,” he said gravely. 

“No, not of these things. But—you 
know w-what is—is usually said when his 
name comes up among men.”’ 

“Do you mean about his habits?’’ he 
asked simply. 

“Yes. Is it not an outrage to drag in 
that sort of thing? It angers me intensely, 
Mr. Plank. Why do they doit? Is there 
a single one among them qualified to criti- 
cise Mr.Siward? And besides, itis not true 
ANY, eee IS it? what was once 
said of him with—with some truth! Is 
yee, 

The dull red blood mantled Plank’s 
heavy visage. 

“You ask meifitistrueany more. You 
mean about his habits. If I answer you, it 
is because I cannot be indifferent to what 
concerns him. But before I answer I ask 
you this: Would your interest in his 
fortunes matter to him?”’ 

She waited, head bent; then: 

“‘T don’t know, Mr. Plank,” very low. ; 


You can shave yourself quickly and easily every 


day in the year, no matter how hard your beard, 
or how tender your skin, with the Gillette. 


PRICES: 


Triple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, $5.00. 


Standard combination set with 


shaving brush and soap in triple 


silver-plated holders, $7.50. 


Sold by leading Drug, Cutlery and 
Illustrated booklet 
sent free on request. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


Hardware dealers. 


206 Times Building 


g profits on small aarp Experience easily 


The only razor that can be adjusted for light or close shaving 
—the razor that requires No Stropping, No Honing, 
and is always sharp Inquire about 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 


No blades resharpened. Extra blades 10 for 50c. 
All blades thoroughly sterilized, wrapped in wax 
paper and sealed in an envelope at the factory. 
A blade good for more than twenty 
satisfying shaves inserted in a second 

at a cost of only five cents. 


Every handle and _ blade 
guaranteed to be perfect in 
material and workmanship. 


New York City 


Fairs, school: 


AKE MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURES 
) 


Ds 


C. A's, churches, lodges 


TOSCOPES 


with & icon attach- 
ment, $75.00 up; endless variety of films—50 feet 


theatres offer sare field k 
inetoscopes complete fi 


more—I 2c. and | 5c. per foot. White for free information and Kinetoscope Catalog K. 
EDISON MFG. CO.,, Orange .N.J., New York, Chicago,London: 


You receive letters having 
certain words or phrases so 
emphasized in red they stick 
in your memory. They are 
Written on 


The New Tri- Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


The stenographer puts in 
the red letters as she goes 
along, by simply moving a 
small lever. 


This machine permits not only the use ofa three- 
color ribbon, but also of a two-color or single- 
color ribbon. No extra cost for this new model. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“PAR EXCELLENCE” 
THE MOST WELCOME. ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A Pictorial History 
of the United States 


AS TOLD IN ASERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS 


Portraits of the Presidents } 


FROM WASHINGTON TO ROOSEVELT 


Artistic reproduction in colors of the 
nation’s best portraits, each bearing 
fac-similes of signatures as well as 
complete historical data. In neat 
Portfolio. Instructive and highly 

interesting. Invaluable for Schools 
as well as Private Collections. 


Tobe had ofall Stationersand Dealers, or mailed 
postpaid by the Publisher, on receipt of 50 cents. 


TRRapuaer Tuck £- Sons Co 


Oo 
Dept. F NEw YORK. 


These cards, together with others of the world- 

famed Tuck Postcards, are eligible for the Fourth 
Postcard Prize Competition Series in London, 
where £6600 ($33,000) will be distributed. 


Full particulars of all Postcard Dealers, or mailed 
free on application, 


A Chance For You 
To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a-pound of sugar into thirty five-cent 

s of wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Figure the profits for your- 
self. The candy sells as rapidly as 
you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carni- 
vals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can have a pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 


Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Farms 


1000-acre farm and residence which cost to buik| $14,000; 
about 150 acres under plow, balance fenced. House stone, 
8 rooms, 20 feet square; 2 halls 40x12; kitchen 20 x 20; 


front galleries 52x 12 up and downstairs. Windinill, pump, 
new barn to hold 10 head of stock, carriages, wagon, etc. 
One and one-half miles from depot on Southern Pacific Rail- 


road near San Antonio. Price $15,000. ‘wo-thirds cash; 

ice long time payments. This is one of the finest homes 
in Texas ; all of the land can be cultivated. Invest your surplus 
in Texas farm and ranch lands, * the land where men make 
good.” Write us for list of bargains and booklets FREE. 


Texas Land Development Company 
; Dept. 41, Dallas, Texas 
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“Did your interest in his fortunes ever 
concern him ?’’ 

““Yes, once.” 

“Within my definition of friendship, is 
he your friend?” 

_ He looked at her sternly, his jaw squar- 
ing until his heavy under lip projected. 

““Why don’t youspeak?’’shesaid. ‘Yes, 
I have a right to know. I care for him as 
much as you do. Why don’t you answer 
me? I tell you I care for him!” 

“Do you?” he said in a dull voice. 
“Then help me out, if you can, for I don’t 
know what to do; and if I did, I haven’t 
the authority of friendship as my warrant. 
Heisin New York; hedid gotothecountry, 
and, at his home, the servants suppose he 
is still away. But he isn’t; he is here, 
alone, and sick—sick of his old sickness. I 
saw him, and’’—Plank rested his head on 
his hand, dropping his eyes—‘‘and he 
didn’t know me. I—I do not think he will 
remember that he met me, or that I spoke. 
And—I could do nothing, absolutely 
nothing. And I don’t know where he is. 
He will go home after a while. I call— 
every day—to see—sce what can be done. 
But if he were there I would not know what 
to do. When he does go home I won’t 


know what to say—what to try to do. 


: And that is an answer to your 
question, Miss Landis. I give it, because 
you say you careforhimasIdo. Will you 
advise me what to do—you, who are more 


| entitled than I am to know the truth, 


because he has given you the friendship 
which he has as yet not accorded to me?” 

But Sylvia, dry-eyed, dry-lipped, could 
find no voice to answer; and after a little 
while they rose and moved through the 
fragrant gloom toward the sparkling lights 
beyond. 

Her voice came back as they entered the 
brilliant rooms: ‘‘I should like to find Grace 
Ferrall,’’ she said very distinctly. ‘‘ Please 
keep the others off, Mr. Plank.’ 

They were at the entrance to the supper- 
room. Plank drew up a chair for her, and 
she sank down, dropping her elbows on 
the small table, and resting her face between 
her fingers. 

At her gesture Plank seated himself, 
while Ferrall sauntered off in quest of his 
wife, stopping a moment at a neighboring 
table to speak to Agatha Caithness, who sat 
there with Captain Voucher, the gemmed 
collar on her slender throat a pale blaze of 
splendor. 

Plank was hungry, and he said so in his 
direct fashion. Sylvia nodded, and ex- 


changed a smile with Agatha, who turned | 


at the sound of Plank’s voice. Fora while, 
as he ate and drank largely, she made the 
effort to keep up a desultory conversation, 
particularly when anybody to whom she 
owed an explanation hove darkly in sight 
on the horizon. 
in proportion to the generous lines on which 
Nature had fashioned him, and she paid less 
and less attention to convention and a 
trifle more to the beauty of Agatha’s jewels, 
until the silence at the small table in the 


corner remained unbroken except by the | 


faint tinkle of silver and crystal and the 
bubbling hiss of a glass refilled. 

Major Belwether, his white, fluffy chop- 
whiskers brushed rabbit fashion, peeped in 
at the door, started to tiptoe out again, 
caught sight of them, and came trotting 
back, beaming rosy effusion. He leaned 
roguishly over the table, his moist eyes 
atwinkle with aethee mirth ; then, 
bestowing a sprightly glance on Plank, 
which said very plainly, “‘I’m up to one of 
my irrepressible jokes again!”’ he held up a 
smooth, white and over-manicured fore- 
finger: 

“T was in Tiffany’s yesterday,” he said, 
‘and I saw a young man in there who didn’t 
see me, and I peeped over his shoulder, and 
what do you think he was doing?” 

Sylvia lifted her eyes to him a little 
wearily : 

“‘T don’t know,” she said. 

“‘T do,” he chuckled. ‘‘ He was choosing 
a collar of blue diamonds and aquamarines! 
—Te-he!—probably to wear himself !—Te- 
he! Orperhaps he was going to bemarried ! 
—He-he-he!—next winter!—ahem !—next 
November—Ha-ha!—J don’t know, I’m 
sure, what he meant to do with that collar. 
I only ‘ : 

Something in Sylvia’s eyes ag) ap him, 
and, following their direction, he turned 
around to find Quarrier standing at his 
elbow, icy and expressionless. 

“Oh,” said the aged jester, a little dis- 
concerted, ‘‘I’m caught talking out in 
church, Isee! It was only a harmless little 
fun, Howard.” 


But Plank’s appetite was | 
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A Boy’s 
Breakfast 


is more important than a 
Boy’s Books. One helps ri7 | 
to build the body — with- Nar) | ee 
out which there can be no — OC deikYy, ,. - Bis 
mind. The boy thinks a. ON he : 

with the gray matter of — “\ 5 

his brain. ‘This gray matter is built ~~ 7 "' 
out of the phosphorus in the food he eats. <i 6 
The outer coats of the whole wheat berry are rich Nig 
in the phosphates, which are discarded in the making “ 
of white flour. 

In Shredded Whole Wheat you get all the rich, flesh-forming, 
muscle-making elements stored in the outer coats of the wheat 
berry made digestible by the shredding process. 

Shredded Wheat is the Purest, Cleanest Food made on this 
Continent; Contains more Nutriment than meat, is more easily 
Digested, is more Economical and hence is an Ideal Summer 
Food. No “secret process”; our plant is open to the World; 
over 100,000 visitors last year. 


The Biscuit (warmed in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold 
milk or cream or for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed 
vegetables or meats. TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as 
a Toast with butter, for picnics, excursions, for light lunches on land or 
on sea. Our Cook Book is sent FREE. 


RET Ne Aveta Ue RAAL Me HT), OD sei Oa ePsASN ey 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Music on 
the Waters 
With the Edison Phonograph 


If you intend to spend your vacation near the water or ona launch or yacht, you 
should surely take a Phonograph with you. 


Music on the waters has a charm all its own. The sounds of voices or instruments 
are softened and sweetened in the open, and the surface of the water reflects the pleasing 


harmonies far away to the cottages along the shore. 


Hardly a pleasure boat leaves its harbor without a Phonograph aboard. It takes 
up little room, cannot get out of tune, and affords a greater variety of entertainment at 


less cost than any other musical instrument. 


Ona boat, at the farm, or in the city home, it is the ideal en- 
tertainer: portable, requiring no skill to operate, instantly ready 
to sing any kind of vocal music or reproduce any instrument 
or combination of instruments, and— best of all — low in price. 

Ilear one at your dealer's free of charge. Write 


for Booklet Home Entertainments With the 
Edison Phonograph,” and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square 


CO. Edison. 
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Shave at Home 


the 


When Away 


Florafoam 


just as well as hot. 


No cup to bother with; just press 


transparent shaving jelly into your 
beard, and the rest is easy — delightful. 


Made with Pond’s Extract 
—think what that means! 


Order from your drug gist— 25¢. 


From Home 


—on trains or boats, 
in camp, anywhere, 
you may enjoy the 
same quick, comfort- 
able, luxurious shave 
as when you 


with 


(Trade Mark) 


Cold water lathers 


collapsible tube, rub the fragrant, 


Armour & Company 


THE THOUSAND 


I 


ar 


season. 


FE 
L 


SLANDS 


re more attractive than ever this 
The New York Central Lines 
our-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘ The St. 
awrence River from the Thousand 


Islands to the Saguenay”’ contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 


Copy will be sent free, 


or 
G 
A 


fen 


“Coatless’ Suspender 


Ag. 


Makers of “ Crown Make" Suspenders, Belts and Garters. 


postpaid, 
1 receipt of a two-cent stamp by 
eorge H. Daniels, Manager, General 
Department, Grand 
THE 


dvertising 
Central Station, New York. 


*““America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 


F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 


Under the Overshirt 
Over the Undershirt 


Put it on likea Vest. Fastens 
ateach hipbuttonofthetrousers 
and supports them properly, 

It has a double adjustable 
feature, and may be tightened 
or loosened in front or back to 
suit wearer's fancy or comfort. 


For sale at all good shops. 
4 If your dealer can’t supply you, 
} we'll mail a pair, postpaid, on 


! receipt of 50 cents, 

Beware of Imitations, The 
genuine are stamped ‘‘Coatless,’’ 
patented July 4th, 1905. 

Crown Suspender Co. 

847 Broadway, New York City 
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“Do you mean you saw me?” asked 


Quarrier, pale as a sheet. ‘‘You are in 
error. I have not been in Tiffany’s in 
months.”’ 


Belwether, crestfallen under the white 
menace of Quarrier’s face, nodded, and 
essayed a chuckle without success. 

Sylvia, at first listless and uninterested, 
looked inquiringly from the Major to 
Quarrier, surprised at the suppressed feeling 
exhibited over so trivial a gaucherie. lf 
Quarrier had chosen a collar like Agatha’s 
for her, what of it? But as he had not, on 
his own statement, what did it matter? 
Why should he look that way at the foolish 
Major, to whose garrulous gossip he was 
accustomed, and whose inability to refrain 
from prying was notorious enough? 

She turned, and looked at the dead-white 
neck of the girl. The collar was wonderful 
—a miracle of pale fire. And Sylvia, 
musing, let her thoughts run on, dreamy 
eyes brooding. She was glad that Agatha’s 
means permitted her now to have such 
things. It had been understood, for some 
years, that the Caithness fortune was in 
rather an alarming condition. Howard 
had been able recently to do a favor or two 
for old Peter Caithness. She had heard 
the Major bragging about it. Evidently 
Mr. Caithness must have improved the 
chance, if he was able to present such gems 
to his daughter. And now somebody 
would marry her; perhaps portale Voucher, 
perhaps even Alderdene; perhaps, asrumor 
had it now and then, even Plank might ven- 
ture intothearena. . . Poor Plank! 
More of a man than people understood. 
She understood. She 

As they passed out of the supper-room 
Sylvia paused behind Agatha’s chair and 
bent over her. ‘‘The collar is beautiful,” 
she said, ‘‘and so are you, Agatha’’; and 
with a little impulsive caress for the jewels 
she passed on, unconscious of the delicate 
flush that spread from Agatha’s shoulders 
to her hair. And Agatha, turning, en- 
countered only the stupid gaze of Plank, 
moving ponderously past on Sylvia’s heels. 

“Tf you'll find Leila, I’m ready at any 
time,’’ she said carelessly, and resumed 
her téte-Aa-téte with Voucher, who had 


| plainly been annoyed at the interruption. 


Plank went on, a new trouble dawning on 
his thickening mental horizon. He had 
completely forgotten Leila. Even with 
all the demands made upon him; even with 
all the time he had given to those whose use 
of him he understood, how could he have 
forgotten Leila and therecent scene between 
them, and the new attitude and new re- 
lations with her that he must so carefully 
consider before he presented himself at 
the house of Mortimer again! 

Ferrall and his wife and Sylvia were 
making their adieus to Marion and‘ her 
mother when he came up; and he, too, 
took that opportunity. 

Later, on his quest for Leila, Sylvia, 
passing through the great hall, shrouded 
in silk and ermine, turned to offer him her 
hand, saying in alow voice: ‘‘Jam at home 
to you; do you understand? Always,” 
she added nervously. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Arbitrary Rate-MaKing 


NE hot day afew summers ago a middle- 
aged man hurried over to the parcel- 
room in the Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in Philadelphia, 
and laid down an armful of bundles. 

““Check them,”’ he said. 

It took the parcel-boys some time to 
stow away all his packages, but finally a 
little wad of paper stubs was handed out. 

“Sixty cents,” said the attendant. 

The middle-aged man got a trifle red in 
the face, as though he were going to protest, 
but held himself in with an effort and began 
to ask questions. How many bundles 
were there? What was the charge per 
bundle? Would the average lot of bundles 
like that cost sixty cents? How did people 
regard the charges? 

Finally, he paid the amount asked and 
went away. But next day an order from 
the offices upstairs cut rates in the parcel- 
room clean in two. Instead of ten cents 
a bundle, five cents was made the regular 
charge, and orders were given to use dis- 
cretion in charging for armfuls of small 
bundles such as the middle-aged man had 
checked the day before. The middle-aged 
man had gone away apparently satisfied, 
but in reality he had been far from pleased. 
His displeasure had resulted in the new 
schedule—for he was President Cassatt. 
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“Put in 
Six Eggs 
for Me, Doc!” 


Life in the Open— Colorado 


The altitude of the mountain country and its decreased atmospheric pressure 
cause a striking increase in the number of red corpuscles in your blood and the 
hemoglobin which they contain. Hemoglobin is the part of the blood through which 
you absorb oxygen—the life sustainer and rejuvenator. 

A few weeks spent in Colorado makes the blood redder, the complexion rosier 
and permanently fortifies the body against attacks of disease germs. Ask your doctor 
about it — he knows. 

You can spend two weeks in Colorado comfortably at very small cost: $6 to $7 
per week and upward. Or roughit, as these happy fellows are doing, for almost nothing. 

Send for the Rock Island's 80-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky,”” and informa- 


tion as to summer tourist rates, Enclose three 2-cent stamps for the book — the information is free. 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Sland 


This is ‘‘ Bob” Edwards, the man who made the old 
reliable ITHACA, the hardest and closest shooting gun 
in the world. He was the first man to perfect the taper 
choke and is the oldest barrel borer in the United States. 


We guarantee 
every gunin every 
part—shooting in- 
cluded. 

We cross-bolt our ham- 
merless guns in addition to 
under fastening and guar- 
antee never to shoot loose. 

We have specially made barrels, 
with double thick Nitro breech, which 
stands a bursting pressure of about 
40,000 lbs. to the sq. in., insuring abso- 
lute safety to the shooter. 

We make 17 grades, $17.75 net to 
$300 list. 

We build everything from a feather- 
weight 20 gauge gun to a 10% lb. 10 
gauge duck, fox and goose gun. 

Write to-day for picture of * Bob”’ and Free Art 
Catalog, explaining “ Bob’s ” system of choke-boring. 


ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA, N. 


ror SHOTGUNS at 


AND RIFLES dog 


Write 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


to-day. | 
Staal eet tay Let me sell Your Patent | 
Gas Engines without Batteries. My book based upon 15 years | 
No other machine can do it success- experience as a Patent Sales-— 
4 fully for lack of original patents owned manimailed FREE, Patentsales 
4om by us. No twist motion in our drive. exclusively. If you have a | 
Catalo No belt or switch necessary. No Patent for sale call on or write — 
free @.) batteries whatever, for make and 
with 4 break or jump-spark. Water and WILLIAM E. HOYT 
full ~ cust-proof. Fully guaranteed. Patent Sales Specialist 
infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. | 
mation. 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 290 P Broadway N.Y. City 


Both work and rec- 
reation lose their 
charm, if your under- 
wear pinches and 


chafes. 
The Scriven Im- 
proved Elastic Seam 
Drawers will give you 
real comfort, no matter 
what your occupation. 
They areideally suited 
to athlete and business 
man alike. 
Ask your dealer for your exact size. 


You will find them the most perfect fittmg 
underwear you ever wore, whether you are 
“long or short, stout or slender, for they are 
scientifically constructed to meet all anatom- 
ical requirements. 


One trial will prove it 


ae ses 


MPR” neawers 
OUR FREE BOOKLET 


illustrates the various styles and contains a trea- 
tise on Physical Culture for busy business men. 
W rite for it. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


O BOSTON <> NEW YORKO 
TRADE-MARK. 

In 1872 we originated self-conforming 
qats. Today we are able to offer to dis- 
sriminating dressers the KINGFLEX HATS, 
‘he product of 34 years’ experience. 


KINGFLEX HATS 


wre ready fitters, which feature, plus their light- 
dess in weight, produces a combination for com- 
tort unequalled in any other derby. 

They are the result of combining selected furs 
with our new process of stiffening, which produces 
snappy, self-conforming derbys, unsurpassed for 
slegance of finish and wear-resistance. 

Kingflex Hats cost $4.00 

Kingflex=-Werdna Hats contain the finest fur 
ind trimmings that can be put into a derby, added 
‘o the self-conforming qualities of the Kingflex. 


Kingflex-Werdna Hats cost $5.00 


Ask your hat man for a Kingflex, Send for our booklet 
showing the new Fall styles. Address 


Guyer Hat Co. 
163 Hampden Street, Boston, Mass. 
30STON NEW YORK 


“Ever-Ready ” | 
Safety Razor | 
Sets at $1.00) 


were originally j 
$5.00. Complete § 
with theimproved 
one-piece frame § 
—seven tested § 
blades and hand § 
stropper. Seven § 
new blades for 7 dull 
ones and 25 cents, § 

<{” anytime. 12Special § 
Slades to fit “Yankee,” ‘Star’ or “Gem” Razors,prepaid,75c. § 
sll blades can be stropped to last years of service. Ever-Ready 
afety Kazor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent ff 
irect prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian price $1.25. § 
American Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway, New York 


your dealers, 
* direct at 
west 
story 
.cés, 


An “Trish Mail” 


car will give healthful exercise to 
arms, legs, back, lungs, shoul- 
aders, wrists, ankles, hands 
y? andfeet. Brings children home 
happy, hungry and health- 
fully tired. ‘The car that’s 
geared for speed. Fun all 
day and spills impossible. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
54 Irish Mail Av. Anderson, Ind, 


a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
_ for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 

Be ncronehpin, Ringbone (except low). Curb, Splint, 
ped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
8. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual, Dealers 
‘xpress paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


? 
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Modern Business 
Practice 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


_ The railroad official who owns coal stocks 
is, of course, substantially in this same 
tempting dual relationship. He is both the 
buyer and seller of transportation. But 


President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania, in 


the statement that he made upon his recent 
ointed out 
that “‘to prohibit all officers and employees 
from holding stock of companies having 
business with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company would practically bar them from 
investing in the stocks of companies 
located in the State of Pennsylvania and 
in a half-dozen other States; the subject 
is troublesome and complicated; it would 
do no good, but harm, to adopt unworkable 


hurried return from Europe, 


and unenforceable regulations.’ 


Which illustrates the difficulty of drawing 
President Ripley of the Santa Fe 
held a rather different view. On taking 
the presidency of the road in 1897 he issued 


the line. 


an order containing the following: 


It is also manifestly improper that 
officers or employees having charge of 
or influencing the making of rates, the 
purchasing or ordering of material, or 
the distribution of equipment should 
have any private investments or inter- 
ests which may in any manner affect 
the absolute neutrality with which 
all patrons of the road must be treated, 
or which may even give rise to sus- 
picion that such neutrality is not 
observed. No employee is justified in 
occupying a position in which his 
private interests may conflict with his 
official duty. 


Mr. Ripley was recently quoted as saying: 


Railroad men are necessarily thrown 
into close association with larger 
shippers as well as with men who are 
projecting new enterprises along the 
line; these associations in many cases 
ripen into close friendships, and noth- 
ing is more natural than that railway 
officers and employees should be offered 
opportunities for investment in under- 
takings which they have been con- 
sulted about. It is not necessary to 
impute improper motives to every- 
body who proposes giving a railroad 
employee a block of stock for a nominal 
consideration or even for nothing. 

But the railroad officer or employee, 
like Cesar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion —he has no moral right to put 
himself in a position where there may 
be a conflict berucet his private inter- 
est and his official duty. 


Cesar’s wife, taking her by and large, has 
been the most troublesome female in 
history; but in view of recent disclosures 
it cannot be said that all railroad employees 
have burdened themselves with remember- 
ingherexample. This fact ought to distress 
the ordinary stockholder more as a citizen 
Our typical industries 
are in a somewhat peculiar position. The 
men who perform the labor of the industrial 


than as an investor. 


rocesses propel. do not, in the main, 
eel that t 
those of the industries themselves. 


from his point of view. On the other hand, 


the industries are more and more dominated 
by financiers, ‘“‘captains,”’ business strate- 
gists, whose interests are by no means 
necessarily coincident with those of the 


industries themselves. 


For example, the captains not infre- 
quently shut down an entire industry simply 


as a stratagem in their contests with labor, 


and in many other cases they may find their 
own personal profits in courses which are 


not at all beneficial to the industry itself. 
It has been a comforting belief, however, 


that the actual detailed management of the 
industries was in the hands of a body of 
subordinates who were really interested in 
the industry itself and were animated by 
Probably this agreeable 
belief is still, in the main, well founded; 
but the graft disclosures give it an un- 


loyalty to it. 


pleasant shock. 


Perhaps there is rather too much “‘good 
will’? in the modern system—too much 
opportunity to capitalize and pocket the 
profits that arise when one is in a position to 


manipulate an industry. 


eir interests are identical with 
It will 
no doubt be accepted as a fair statement 
that the union workman’s interest is in 
what he can get out of the industry for 
himself —which, of course, is proper enough 


The Road of 
a Thousand Wonders 


Picture between two covers all the marvels of the world and the most 
fascinating chapter of the book will be that which represents THE COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
extending from Los Angeles, California, to Portland, Oregon—a veritable 
moving picture thirteen hundred miles long. 

Along THE COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE are the places and 
scenes that have made California and Oregon famous in all climes; the 
resorts that have for their attraction Nature’s most lavish gifts. 

Here are the cooling forests of giant trees, so old that history reckons 
not their time; the majestic mountains capped with eternal snows to 
invite the summer traveler who seeks health and recreation. 

Here are the ancient Missions, so cool and restful that you want to 
linger on and on delving in their long-forgotten lore, 

Here are the shadowed valleys filled with flowers of perennial 
bloom, the like of which no other land affords—and last, the blue 
Pacific, that fans you with her refreshing breath as you speed safely 
along the lace-fringed beach, or bathe in her invigorating waters. 

The Road of a Thousand Wonders calls aloud to those who seek the 
one summer vacation of a lifetime. It cannot be described or imagined. 
You must traverse it to revel in its glories, and now is te lime. 

For particulars regarding resorts, rates and trains, address Chas. S. 
Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room Q, Southern Pacific Company, 
Union Ferry Depot, San Francisco, California. 


ZY Sfortest Roate To : 
apan ana China 


The mammoth new Steamships, ‘* Minnesota’”’ and ‘* Dakota,”’ 
(28,000 tons) models in luxury from promenade deck to superb 
Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle to Yokohama 


This is the route and these are the new magnificent sister ships so extensively 
talked about by press and public the past year, as built to meet the demands for 
luxurious fast ocean travel, United States to Japan and China, and are operated 
in connection with the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways by the 
Great Northern Steamship Co. 

For the new folder book, “A Trip to the 
Orient,’ and further information, address 
C.G. Burnham, G. A., 219 Adams St., Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents. 


413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago ' 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 
836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S.W., London 


W.W. KING, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


G. N.S. 8. Minnesota sails from Seattle to the Orient July 25th. 
N. Y. K. 8S. S. Shinan Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 7th. 
N. Y. K. 8. 8S. Tosa Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 18th. 
G. N. 8. 8S. Dakota sails from Seattle to the Orient Sept. 2nd. 
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A New England Boss 


EW American novelists know their 
country so broadly and so well as Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Im Coniston he has 
moved from the South and West to rural 
New England—and it is no small triumph 
to have found fresh material in that well- 
worked pasture. Coniston is a man’s ver- 
sion of New England—it is a long time 
since a man has written about New Eng- 
land—and so all the more refreshing after 
the spinster story-tellers that have been 
gathering their thin crops from this field. 
It is also a triumph to make something 
broadly American out of this provincial 
background: New Hampshire, as he sees it 
in Coniston, is as truly typical of national 
| conditions as New Jersey or Indiana, and 
Jethro Bass, the New England boss who 
ruled his State from the tannery at Coniston, 
or the ‘‘throne-room”’ in the Pelican House 
| at the capital, is as characteristic a boss 
| as a Tweed ora Platt. Mr. Churchill feels 
the consistency in our national life that 
makes it possible to cut a sample from 
almost any corner of the land that will 
contain the essential qualities of the whole. 
It has also that saturation of sentiment 
that Americans love—sentiment in busi- 
ness, sentiment in politics, and oceans of 
sentiment in love-making. This ever- 
present sentiment, which comes too near 
| sentimentality, may not be to the taste of 
the critical, but is the popular literary 
| atmosphere. In this respect and in con- 
struction and literary style Coniston shows 
| no great advance over Mr. Churchill’s 
earlier books, but, after all, these are unim- 
portant matters in face of the fact that the 
new story has areal creation, not a machine- 
made figure, in the character of Jethro Bass. 
This uneducated New Hampshire boss, 
with all his corruption and ferocity, has 
human recesses in his heart, tender depths 
that make him complex and alive. It is 
frankly admitted that he is studied from 
real life, but the welding of fact and inter- 
| pretation is so complete that he exists inde- 
pendent of fact. Jethro Bass is of the 
American soil, of the epoch that followed | 


Ideal 
Engines 
Run In Oil 


using their lubricants over 
They are made 


and over. 


EO me NS 


for driving dynamos and 


other high-speed 
machinery. They 
run almost with- 
out vibration. In 
fact, a silver dol- 
lar will stand up- 
on the cylinder 
under high test. Just before 
you order a steam engine, 
suppose you drop a line to 
Springfield and we will send 
you the particulars. We make 
all sizes and several styles. | 
Direct - connected, Simple, 
Tandem Compound, and so 
on. Ideal Agents in all prin- 
cipal cities in the world. 


Your Best Entertainer—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


City or country, hill or level—all roads are alike. Life is one grand holiday 
when you drive a Flying Roadster. 

This machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, 
Model S. Its price $2250. It is equipped with 26 to 28 horse power, four- 
cylinder, water-cooled motor located under hood. Here are four practical reasons 
why the Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction : 

It requires the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity. 

It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. 

Style of the most approved form. 

Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested material and skilled work- 
manship, giving it uniform dependability. 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why this is the repre- 
sentative American car—the product of brains appealing to brains —sent on request. 


A. L. IpE & Sons, 


825 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


Send ten two-cent stamps for a copy of “A Busy Man’s Text Book on Automobiles.” 


Olds Motor Works, Dept. $, Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Company, Ltd., 
St. Catherines, Ont. 


Advance Subscription Offer 


| New and Enlarged Edition 


Cyclopedia 
of Drawing 


Makes Boys a 
Girls Healthy 


AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
ble of making large profits with very 


Glascock’s Racer 


Recommended by Strengthens the spine, back a 
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Shipped. Aug. 25th express prepaid, | aristocracy, which has of late years held her | man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. eg Bros. 
for five days free examination. Your | | fascinated. This time her subject is the eRe eee PAS Gears “Nomashed (5 Mig.( 
advance payinent yi t dligate * ° i “ne i s ” CW ‘ 
Bau to keep books: Légandatistactouy eareer of an artist from the lower middle. | TA! :RUIUUMMOONPANE AEs 068 Biststh irest torre ante, Dig t a fingers. J uncie,I 


LONDON’S LATEST MAGAZINE 


The Occult Review 


notify us and your money will be 


promptly refunded. 


Brief Table of Contents 


class, and, though her hero shortly becomes 
entangled with the upper classes in the 
shape of a titled patron and his spiritually- 


AUTOMOBILES- 


Mechanical Drawing ; Architectural Drawing ; = é BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 
Mrechand Drawing the Roman Orders; Per. | | Minded daughter, we do not meet with a RECA y ENE s Eee ns The largest. dealers ina/ieoeane ise axtd tanetil 
spective Drawing ; Shades and Shadows; Ren- single duke or duchess throughout the four Analyzes, Examines and Discusses Psychological Phenomena hand Automobiles in the world. Complete bargait 
dering in ne n and Ink ete Water Color i | hundred pages—which will b dis int The unusual in the seen — The mysteries of the unseen. sheet sent on request. 

Machine Dee Se neat Deine ee ae Praie | | UO Tees c y co ApPpoint- | conrripvrors—Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Times Square Automobile Co., 217 W. 48th St., N. Y. City 


orkers. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mention POST 7-06. 


Fears 


A soap is known by the 


leins for Sheet Metal \\ 


company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 

The use of Pears’ Soap 


betokens refinement. 


Scented, or not, as you prefer. 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


MONEY Entertaining 


} the Public. Nothing atfords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 


outtits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingivy Jow cost, 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 


special otier fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


ment to many of Mrs. Ward’s admirers. 
The new story handles again the old 
theme of the artist—his peculiar tempera- 
ment and temptations—a theme more 
enticing to modern writers, French and 


English, than to the lay reader. Novelists | 


are too fond of studying their own kind, 
delving into the mysteries of specially- 


endowed natures that make exceptional | 
demands upon life and need an exceptional | 
apology. Life, fortunately, is peopled only | 


sparsely with artistic temperaments, and 
eet may be studied more vividly in the 
pages of biography than in the studies of 
the novelist. 

The story of Fenwick’s Career is worked 
out with much sentiment, which too fre- 
quently becomes sentimentality, and Mrs. 
Ward seems to dodge altogether the great 
tragic situation of hertheme. For Fenwick 
is really tired of his wife, has grown beyond 
her, feels that she and his child limit him, 
is absorbed in his ambition, to which he is 
perfectly willing to sacrifice wife and child. 
The wife’s abandonment of her husband 


| is only superficially due to a jealous mis- 
| understanding: it is a real separation; the 


artist is drawing his inspiration elsewhere; 
and the novelist cannot hand him back to 
the wife of his youth by a high-minded 
Madame de Pastourelles. But here, as in 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, Mrs. Ward, true to 
the deep Puritanism in her nature, is unwill- 
ing to accept the logical conclusions of the 


| difficult issues which she raises. : 


Andrew Lang, l’rofessor Heinrich Hensoldt, Lady Archibald 
Campbell, l‘'ranz Hartmann, M. D., R. H. Benson, etc., etc. 


Single copies 15¢, Yearly subscription $2.00. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 669 Sedgwick St., Chicago 


Worth 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Combine style, comfort and 
durability. If your dealer 
hasn’t them send his name 
and ask for booklet. 


m THE CUMMINGS CO. Inc. 


mnie 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
MAP OF THE WORLD 
25 cts 


Valuable reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 

rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our island pos- 
sessions, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far 
East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
W. Lb. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 


INWYNAVAT NAVAN 
i 


VIVA WAN NVA 
a SS hs FDR E BD ame: St ALA LASS 
Cheaper than wood - 

Ornamental Fence lawns, churches and cep 
teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consum 
Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Portland, I 


Southern Californi: 


Greatest summer and winter resort in 
the world. Information for 5c postage. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angel 


SHORT STORIES—tc. to5c.a word. Wes 
and syndicate storiesand book Leper 
on commission; we criticize and revise 

and tell you where to sell them. Stor 
Writing and Journalism taught by mé 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit 
tells how, The National Press Associatic 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis,Ind. 


If You Never Wore (iarters 


start to-day. 
Clasp Garters 


Get a pair of Brighton Flat 
and walk easy. 1 


They 


neither bind, rub nor chafe the leg. No 
teeth or sharp projections to tear the 


socks or catch in the clothing. 


They 


keep the socks and underclothing ab- 


solutely smooth. 
with 


lutely 
tzed cotton), 
colorings. 


the perfectly flat 
metal parts heavily nickeled. 
pure silk web 
All the latest designs and 
25 cents a pair, at your deal- 


The only garter 
clasp. All 
~Abso- 


(not mercer- 


ers or sent by mail postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philad’a 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Graphite 
Is a Smooth Article 


The slickest thing there is 
for motor lubrication. It 
will help you get more 
speed, 
pleasure out of your 
Motor-Car, Motor- Boat or 
Motor-Cycle. It will pay to 
get our booklet. 


more power, more 


Address department X 


OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Round and Square Decorated Boxes 

ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES 

In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers. 
Japanese Pictures and a large Variety 
of Flower Designs, including the 
Representative Flower of each Month. 

ALSO 

Copyrighted drawings in colors by 
A.B. Wenzell, A. I. Keller, | Harrison Fisher 
F, M. Spiegle and C. E. Isacke 


NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS 
7 . . 
No Present More Suitable For Any Occasion 


“Gne Pound Size, Round or Square Chocolates: $1.00 
$2.00 


| Two Pound Size, Round or Square. 
_ Filled with our Fine Mixed or Mixed Chocolates: 
ANY OF THE 80 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 
IN EITHER SIZE, ROUND OR SQUARE. 
ON am RETAIL 
“ STORES 


_ and by Bens Sales Agents everywhere. 
= = MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


ere ITER 


Honest in price, service, material and 
ees ee only real typewriter at low 
. Itcombines universal keyboard, strong 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, vis- 
€ writing, interchangeable type and prints 3 
m ribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 


Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
ccident proof. 
Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted 


STAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 18 


geottice and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
w York New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. 


ee EEROVAL ON APPROVAL 


PRAIGHT LEGS 


ylish and easy Forms 
e legs perfect shape. 
users hang straight 
rim. Put on or off ina 
mt, impossible to de- 
pensive, durable, 
Style, finish and com- 

e send them on 

Write for photo- 

rated book and proofs, . 
avec and sealed. 


FRUIT! BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
at to piauters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


=PATENTS that PROTECT 


for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof 6cts.stamps 


Estab. 1869 


- 
MieBboe 
IRS . & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 
erm —— 


= 
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HE income that outlives you—that’s life insur- 
ance. It is the salary that goes on. 
But men don’t often think of it that way. 
‘They're more inclined to look upon insurance as 
some ‘come-back-to-me” investment. They've 
been taught to think so. But it’s a mistake; a wrong way 
to look at it. 

It's the selfish view to take of insurance. Doesn't give 
a man nearly the satisfaction he gets from thinking of his 
family’s future, 

Which way do you look at it? As an investment, or as 
protection? I'd like to know. Write and tell me. It is 
my duty to do exactly right by you if I'd do exactly right 
by insurance. So let me ‘know, and I'll set you right. 


Particularly do I want to correspond with you if you 
‘are on a salary, where you have to make every cent tell, 


where you have to turn pennies over carefully. You are 
the man who really needs insurance most—that is, insur- 
ance of the protection-for-the-family kind. After all, that’s 
the only kind that is genuinely insurance. 

Don’t think V’ll consider it a bother if you write me 
personally about it. Talk right out in meeting, say what 
you think and how you feel about it. Ill reply just as 
frankly and be just as plain. 

It may be a new way to handle life insurance, but I 
know it's the right way. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


SMITH @ WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Absolute Safety 


ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine, 


eo There is no hammer to receive an accidental blow 
ns —to slip from the thumb while cocking—to catch 
¥ on some foreign object. Tlrere is no hammer to be 
SJ thoughtlessly left eocked, and the trigger absolutely 

‘ = cannot be pulled accidentally. 


SMITH & WESSON Hammerless Safety 
Revolvers are perfectly and entirely 
accident-proof. Only by pressing 
the safety lever ina natural way 
at the second of firing can a 
cartridge be exploded. 


Over 250,000 SMITH & 
WESSON Hammerless 
Safety Revolvers have 
been made and sold—and 
not one single accident 
has ever been reported. 


SMITH & WESSON Re- 
volvers are the thorough- 
breds of the revolver 
world—made distinctly 
for gentlemen’s use. 


Our new booklet, “* The Revolver, illustrates and describes each model in 
detail and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. The most inter- 
esting and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, 35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


EVERY | Chi B H 

RYTHING |) Chicago Beach Hotel 
(American and European Plan) 

in our catalog No. 

postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


you require in the in = ee ng 
pa arcane gie cert Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 
for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
21 D Witmark Building, New York 


resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 
Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
5ist Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


2, illustrated, You can have it for a 


FREE! 


I should be used daily if you value your health 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for vour protection. Curved handle and face to fitthe mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


RAR RA 


Adults’ 35c, 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our Sree 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.” 
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ona Hill 


Every motorist knows 
that to “spurt” up a long 
hill requires a tremendous 
amount of reserve en- 
ergy; that to reach and 
sustain high speed under 
such conditions an engine 
must be capable of devel- 
oping great power. These 
qualifications have 

made the 


famous 

not only as a 

hill-climber but as a car 

always to be depended upon, no 
matter how severe the service. 

And with it all the cost of 
maintenance is so low that a 
small allowance for fuel and 
lubrication practically covers the 
season’s outlay. 

Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon applica- 
tion) is waiting for an oppor- ° 
tunity to tell you more about the 
Cadillac. See him. Also let us 
send our Illustrated Booklet O. 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 

Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), $950. 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A.M. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO 
\ 4539 RIVER ST. TROY, RW. 
WA 44ers OF CLUETT ANO MONARCH SH/IATS 


or 


(Patented) 9 
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4 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
Veemc from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation. of one 
ot ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. —™ 


Here is your opportunity tostart a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
smallcapital. BOX BALListhe NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants, clerks, meclianics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetiong. Portable. Nopin boyneeded. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Befirstto start it in your town. Booklet free. 


AMBRICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Indy § 


ATENTS *"se3thc20""* 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Springten, D.C, 


ee 


The secret of good bread is good flour. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and pure for the home 


baker. From the time the wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in 
the form of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. The wheat is 
washed and scoured, currents of purified air are used constantly, 
and the flour is finally sifted many times through delicate silk cloth. 


Washburn-Crosby’s 


GOLD MEDAL FL 


THE SATURDAY 
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NS et ides STATES 
Government bonds 
are absolutely safe, but 
they yield only 2% or 
3%. his bank offers 
youin its savings depart- 
ment an investment which 
is just as reliable—just as 
safe, and which yields 4% 
interest compounded semi- 
annually. 

Write for our free book- 
let ‘‘ M"’ which tells all 
about this bank and its 
system of handling ac- 
counts Zs mail. 


The Touch Which 
Bnghtens All 


As the ripple to the water, the sparkle to the diamond, 
the blush to the rose, the smile to the face, so are 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


to the taste. Delicious dessert confections which lighten 
the banguet, enliven the luncheon, brighten the tea, 
and touch the daily meal with joyous zest. 


Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. 


‘ON AND OFF LIKE A COAT 


0 0 


Cx 


COAT SHIRTS 


ARE MADE OF THE BEST WHITE OR COLOK- 
FAST FABRICS, YOU CAN GET WHAT YOU 
WANT OF YOUR DEALER IF YOU INSIST ON 
IT, $1.50 AND MORE. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 

than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. Virst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


Send for Booklet and Dealer’s Name. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


and malig in aie World. 


8. a 


FESTINO~— Another confection which conceals, in the guise 
of an almond, as entrancing a morsel as ever tickled the palate. 


Largest Sod of Collars 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Friction Drive 
Buckboard 


Under our plan it is actually 
easier to deposit your savings 
by mail than to go to the bank in 
ae Our depositors are secured Ui 


by resources of over 


A One Million Dollars Ei 


0), \\ 
if We court the most rigid investigation 
and will be pleased to have you send for 
our free booklet ‘‘J’’— write for it today 


World’s Champion 
Motor Car 


In the New York Efficiency Contest, May 5th, the two 
Orient Buckboards entered, broke all existing records, one 
car going 94 iniles, the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 gallons of 
gasolene. No stops made for repairs or adjustments. This 
unequalled performance places the Orient first in efficiency, 
economy and endurance. Peerless in construction, smartest 
in appearance — 4-H. P. Air Cooled, numerous speeds, for- 
ward and reverse — absolutely dependable for all round road 
work —level roads — hills, sand or mud. Catalogue free with 
full information. Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


WALTHAM MPG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


TEMPORARY As a seasoning for Chops, 


INVESTMENTS 5 % 


Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expect 
to use later, let them bear earnings at 5% until 
such time you are ready for them. We can handle 
such funds as profitably for you as more permanent 


accounts. 
ccoun We Are Paying 5% on Sayings 


Start any time — withdraw at your 
option. Earnings computed for 
each day. We will send you full 
information and can probably refer 
you to patrons in your locality. 

Established 13 years. Under New 
York Banking Dept. supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 


Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


Steaks, Fish, Game, Soups, etc., 
nothing can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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“A little 


Prickly Heat, higher 
Chafing, "2 


than worthless 


substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it.”’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sarple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


DEAFNESS 


‘‘The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 
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Beware of imitations. Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature on Label 
and outside wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


5 
IS ALL IT COSTS 
to write postal for our big 
showing all models at lowest prices. 
4 


uD 


ENGINEERS 


Steam and electric railroads, building contractors, 
construction companies, consulting engineers, and 
other technical employers, are particularly short of men 
atthis season oftheyear. They need brightyoung tech- 
nical men with several years’ experience for positions 
of responsibility. Preference is always given to men 
who are holding down good jobs, but we have some 
good opportunities for young technical graduates with 
little orno experience. If you wouldhavea position that 
will open up splendid possibilities for you, we want to 
send you the latest issue of /Zapgoods Opportuntties. 


Free Bicycle catalog 

a bicycle or a pair of 

DO NOT BUY tires Saal at py 

our marvelous new offers. Weship on ap- 
proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. j )) 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we | 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any f 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If There are but few cases of deafness that 
you want to Make Money or Earn a cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


——— — eaeeeeeeEaaaeEeEFEFeeEsaaeEElyyEREe=qqQQqwpDeerw">—>-” 


SALESMAN WANTED 


One wide-awake hustler in every County 
to take orders for easy-selling Fay-Sholes 


oi eae riters. Liberal proposition to a reli- It contains a few hundred of the many positions now Tiowcls ie Special Offer. N 
able man. Write to-day. open. Write us to-day, stating fully your age, expe- write for our 
ae See Eee rience, and line of work desired. Offices in 12 cities. TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up- wheels and all THE MORLEY COMPA Y, Department 5 
FAY=SHOLES sundries at half usual prices. Do Not ‘Wait, but write us a 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


HAPGOODS, Suite 142, 305 Broadway, New York postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S=55 Chicago, Ill. 


708 Majestic Building, Chicago 
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Gasoline Engines are 
Sparked 50% Cheaper 


by an Edison Battery and Spark Coil than by 

“dry '’ batteries, for instance. The Edison & 
Tiattery gives twice the ampere hours for $1 and the Edison coil } 
puts them allintoa fat, hot spark. It is wound 
with the heaviest, thickest wire. We prove 
that it saves:batteries. The price is reduced 
from $3.25 to $2.50. Write for ‘‘ Battery 
Sparks’ before buying batteries and coils. 


Edison 223"" Va 


21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. 
31 Union Sq., N. Y. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


ATENT SECURED OR FEE > 
RETURNED. S 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, j 
EVANS, WILEKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. } 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, “*COMMERCIAL ILLUS- 
TRATING,” tells how we teach illustrat- 
ing by mail. Women succeed as well as men. 


'e DRAWING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, ind 2h. 
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1000 P1aYS 3= | 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- eS 


phernalia, wigs, mak eeu costumes, scenery, fy 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 100 == ais 
pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
THE CREST TRADING Co. 


21¥F Witmark Bldg., New York 


ARK FRUIT BOOK | 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

ps Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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THE SATURDAY 


If you personally owned the entire equipment and person- 
ally controlled the entire organization of the American Cigar 
Company — 

And if you used this equipment and knowledge to produce 

cigars exclusively for your own smoking — 

You could make no better cigars nor make them 
more carefully than we are now making them for you. 

We believe that the possession of the largest 
equipment, organization, resources and business ever 
known in the cigar industry, binds us to a public 
duty to give the public the best cigars possible to 
make. Furthermore, 


It is Good Business Policy 


We are good enough judges of human nature to 
appreciate the fact that meritorious service is the 
best and most permanent foundation for com- 
mercial success. If we give better cigars at 
lower cost than can be given by any other 
manufacturer, we shall secure, by perfectly 
logical and common-sense methods, what 
is virtually a franchise from the public 
to supply it with its cigars. 

A franchise based upon public preference 
is stronger and more enduring than any that 
can be secured by legislative enactment, and 
it is this sort of franchise, obtained in = 
this way, that we want. 


Gaining Success by Deserving It 


Cigar smokers know what they want. Taste is 
constantly improving, demanding better goods all 
the time. There is no way of forcing people to pur- 
chase any brand of cigar which does not appeal to 
them on its own merits. 

From the beginning we have devoted the entire 
force of this organization and equipment to the prob- 
lem of improving cigar quality and lowering cigar 
cost. 


An *All=Around’’ Production 


The products of our various factories include 
every variety of cigar—from the little cigar such as 
the ‘‘Royal Bengals’’ to the highest type of ‘‘Seed 
and Havana.”’ 


An important advantage in this comprehensive- 


ness of output lies in the power it gives us to grade our tobacco 
very accurately. This assures unvarying uniformity —a feature 
much appreciated by the discriminating smoker. 


The ‘‘Triangle A’’ Merit Mark 
stands for Honest Cigar Values 


EVENING POST 


The tremendous improvement in quality, due to our new 
and exclusive processes of curing, blending and ripening American 
grown leaf, extends through our entire line. These processes 
are performed in our own gigantic ‘‘stemmeries.’’ They have 
superseded the old, crude haphazard methods which 
have been followed with blind devotion since the days 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. These scientific processes 
have improved the domestic cigar at least 100 per 
cent, giving a ‘‘mellowness,’’ mildness, freedom from 
bitterness and a developed fragrance to our 5c. cigars, 
for example, which were by no means common even 
in the roc. cigar a few years ago. 


An Unbroken Line of Successes 


This improvement has been demonstrated to the 
smoking public with ever increasing emphasis 
by the appearance of brand after brand of 
cigars selling at 5c. possessing a superiority 
which has made them instantly popular and 
permanently successful. These are of dif- 
ferent brand-names and different char- 
acteristics, but are all marked with our 
A (Triangle A) merit-mark and _ pos- 

sess the fundamental qualities of fragrance 

and ‘‘ripeness’’ for which the A (Triangle A) 

stands unerringly. 


This A merit-mark appears on the front 
of every box containing such cigars, 
and may be accepted implicitly as a 
guarantee of mellowness, ‘smoothness,’ quality, 
fragrance and uniformity of character. 


Among the ‘Triangle A”’ brands each smoker 
is sure to find the cigar he wants. The list is so 
long that only a few of the more prominent can be 
mentioned here: 


The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, 
George W. Childs (Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, 
Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cubanola. The 
Continental, Chancellor, Caswell Club. The 
Unico, Benefactor, Cap’t Marryat, Roxboro, Gen- 
eral Braddock, Orlando. And the Palma De Cuba, 
and Isle of Pines. 


“Triangle A” brands offer the widest obtainable range 
of choice and absolutely dependable quality in whatever 
brand suits your taste. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, Manufacturer 
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Popular 


Books 


offered to readers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


for five minutes’ work 


WE HAVE at our disposal a limited 
number of these two books. They 
are books that sell for $1.50 each in 
the stores, and they are among the most 
popular novels of the season. @ Asa 
reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST you may have one of these books 
without expense provided you will in- 
terest one friend, not already a sub- 
scriber, to subscribe to the magazine. 


All we ask of you is that you 
send us one new 
yearly subscription at $1.50. 


We will then send to you, or to any 
other address which you will give, post- 
age prepaid, either one of these books: 


The Masquerader 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The Sea=Wolf 


By Jack London 


@ Don’t delay — bear in mind that we 
can control only a limited number of 
copies, and it will be ‘‘First come, First 
served.’? @ Remember: That the sub- 
scription you send must be a new one, 
that the subscription may not be your 
own, and) that your request for a book 
must accompany the order. Fortwo new 
subscriptions both books will be sent. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Women 


The bachelor who fully understands 
woman and the married male who has 
abandoned the hope of ever understand- 
ing her will find in Letters to Women 
in Love some instruction and no small 
amount of interest. They are, to be 
sure, of paramount interest to women; 
and while we have no fear of being proved 
false prophets in venturing the state- 
ment that every woman reader of this 
magazine will peruse them word for 
word, we have also a sneaking suspicion 
that our male subscribers will not shut 
their eyes to this opportunity to increase 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of auy kind that ts issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
whilethe Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 

When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


in Love 


their wisdom and broaden the scope of 
their knowledge. 

The author is Mrs. John Van Vorst, 
whose articles, The Cry of the Children, 
have brought us thousands of letters 
from our women readers. The first 
installment, under the titleThe Spoiled, 
the Adored, the Irresistible 
American Girl, will appear next week ; 
in following issues these subjects will 
be discussed: The Married Woman 
at the Centre of Indifference, The 
Dissatisfied Wife, and The Jealous 
and Unhappy Woman. 


The man in the bow: ‘‘Let’s have abath!”’ 


The man in the stern: ‘‘All right! Here’s 
the Ivory Soap.”’ 


Ir FLoats—but that is not the only reason 
why you should use Ivory Soap for the bath. 
Other reasons are: It is the purest soap there 
is. Itlathers freely, rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin cool and clean and smooth. 


There is no ‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 
That is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most 


delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap ~ 99420 Per Cent. Pure. 
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QBOID 


The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 
is the tobacco smoked. 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded If You Are Not 
Entirely Satisfied. 


We,will mail you any size package post- 
paid, at the following regular prices, if 
your dealer does not carry QBOID. 


133 oz., 10 cts. 314 0z., 20 cts. 
8 oz., 45 cts. 
Address Larus & Brother Co. 
Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va. 
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ATTEND THE 


Illinois College of Photography 


A well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates. Endorsed by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Illinois, and the Inter- 
national Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
L, H, BISSELL, Pres, 952 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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“2 CAPITAL G SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS \ 


Our plan of receiving deposits by 
mail is an absolutely safe and conve- 


nient banking method which enables 
you to lay aside regularly a portion of 
your earnings and deposit them with 
this safe institution. 

Send for booklet “‘P”’ explaining how 


you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 


Your Kodak Film "es Pom 


We will develope the film and return it with twelve 
unmounted Velox prints from the best negatives. Write 
your address and ours plainly, enclose two quarter 
dollars at either end of spools securely. This price for 
all sizes up to and including a 12 exposure 4 x 5 fi 

Let the fact that we want your future business be 
a guarantee of our good faith and workmanship. 
Write for our price card and special offers. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, Mail Dept., Kodaks, Supplies & Finishing 
12 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years | 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
minmailed FREE, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability,I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. Ihave been successful 
myself as an artist, and havetraineda number of 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘A New Door to 
Success,’’ which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


NO COLLAPSE or COLIC if you use the 


Rex Nipple Spring 


Will not corrode, aids teething. Used in any 
nipple. 2 Springs and 2 Nipples complete. 


25 Cents, Postpaid 
REX MFG. CO., 353 Thayer St., Providence, R. I. 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


Copyrigh!, 1906, by The Curtis Publishing Company. Copyright in Great Britain 


I 
REVOLUTIONARY war lifts many strange characters out of the obscurity which 
is the common lot of humble lives in an undisturbed state of society. Certain 
individualities grow into fame through their vices and their virtues, or simply by 
their actions which may havea temporary importance. And then they become forgotten. 
The names of a few leaders alone survive the end of armed strife and are further pre- 
served in history; so that, vanishing from men’s active memories, they still exist in books. 

The name of General Santierra attained that cold paper-and-ink immortality. He was 
a South American of good family, and the books published in his lifetime numbered him 
among the liberators of that continent from the oppressive rule of Spain. 

That long contest, waged for independence on one side and for dominion on the other, 
developed, in the course of years and the vicissitudes of changing fortune, the fierceness 
and inhumanity of a struggle for life. All feelings of pity and compassion disappeared 
in the growth of polifical hatred. And, as is usual in war, the mass of the people, who 
a the least to gain by the issue, suffered most in their obscure persons and their humble 

rtunes. 

General Santierra began his service as lieutenant in the patriot army raised and com- 
manded by the famous San Martin, afterward conqueror of Lima and liberator of Peru. 
A great battle had just been fought on the banks of the river Biobio. Among the 
prisoners made upon the routed Royalist troops there was a soldier called Gaspar Ruiz. 

His powerful build and his big head made him remarkable among his fellow-captives. 
The personality of the man was unmistakable. Some months before he had been missed 
from the ranks of Republican troops after one of the many skirmishes which preceded 
the great battle. And now having been captured arms in hand, among Royalists, he 
could expect no other fate but to be shot as a deserter. 

Gaspar Ruiz, however, was not a deserter. His mind was hardly active enough to 
take a discriminating view of the advantages or perils of treachery. Why should he 
change sides? He had really been made a prisoner, had suffered ill-usage and many 
privations. Neither side showed tenderness to its adversaries. 

There came a day when he was ordered, together with some other captive rebels, to 
march in the frontrank of the royal troops. A musket had been thrust into his hands. 
He had taken it. He had marched. He did not want to be killed in circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity for refusing to march. He did not understand heroism, but it was 
his intention to throw his musket away at the first opportunity. Meantime, he had gone 
on loading and firing from fear of having his brains blown out at the first sign of unwill- 
ingness by some non-commissioned officer of the King of Spain. 

He tried to set forth these elementary considerations before the sergeant of the guard 
set over him and some twenty other such deserters who had been condemned summarily 
to be shot. 

'_ It was in the quadrangle of the fort at the back of the batteries which command 
the roadstead of Valparaiso. The officer who had identified him had gone on without 
listening to his protestations. 
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“Strength is as Nothing Against a Mounted Man with a Lasso” 


His doom was sealed; his hands were tied very tightly together behind his back; his 
body was sore all over from the many blows with sticks and butts of muskets which had 
hurried him along on the painful road from the place of his capture to the gate of the 
fort. 

This was the only kind of systematic attention the prisoners had received from their 
escort during a four days’ journey across a scantily-watered tract of country. At the 
crossings of rare streams they were permitted to quench their thirst by lapping hurriedly 
like dogs. In the evening a few scraps of meat were thrown among them as they 
dropped down dead-beat upon the stony ground of the halting-place. 

As he stood in the courtyard of the castle in the early morning, after having been 
driven hard all night, Gaspar Ruiz’s throat was parched and his tongue felt very large 
and dry in his mouth. 

And Gaspar Ruiz, besides being very thirsty, was stirred by a feeling of sluggish anger 
which he could not very well express, as though the vigor of his spirit were by no means 
equal to the strength of his body. 

The other prisoners in the batch of the condemned hung their heads, looking obsti- 
nately on the ground. But Gaspar Ruiz kept on repeating: 

“What should I desert for to the Royalists? WhyshouldI desert? Tell me, Estaban!”’ 

He addressed himself to the sergeant, who happened to belong to the same part of the 
country as himself. But the sergeant, after shrugging his meagre shoulders once, paid 
no further attention to the deep, murmuring voice at his back. It was, indeed, strange 
that Gaspar Ruiz should desert. His people were in too humble a station to feel much 
the disadvantages of any form of government. There was no reason why Gaspar Ruiz 
should wish to uphold in his own person the rule of the King of Spain. Neither had he 
been anxious to exert himself for its subversion. He had joined the side of Independ- 
ence in an extremely reasonable and natural manner. A band of patriots appeared 
one early morning, surrounding his father’s ranch, spearing the watch-dogs and ham- 
stringing a fat cow all in the twinkling of an eye to the cries of “Viva la Libertad!” 
Their officer disecoursed of Liberty with enthusiasm and eloquence after a long and 
refreshing sleep. When they left in the evening, taking with them some of Father 
Benavides’ best horses to replace their own lamed animals, Gaspar Ruiz went away with 
them, having been invited pressingly to do so by the eloquent officer. 

Shortly afterward a detachment of Royalist troops, coming to pacify the district, burnt 
the ranch, carried off the remaining horses and cattle, and, having thus deprived the old 
people of all their worldly possessions, left them sitting under a bush in the enjoy- 
ment of the inestimable boon of life. 

its 
ASPAR RUIZ, condemned to death as a deserter, was not aware of these facts. And 
he was not thinking either of his native place or of his parents to whom he had been 
a good son on account of the mildness of his character and the great strength of his limbs. 
The practical advantage of this last was made still more valuable to his father by his 
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obedient disposition. Gaspar Ruiz had an acquiescent 
soul. But it was stirred now to a sort of dim revolt by 
his dislike to die the death of a traitor. He was not a 
traitor. He said again to the sergeant: 

“You know I did not desert, Estaban. You know I 
remained behind among the trees with three others to 
keep the enemy back while the detachment was running 
away!” 

Lieutenant Santierra, little more than a boy at the time 
and unused as yet to the sanguinary imbecilities of a state 
of war, had lingered near by as if fascinated by the sight 
of these men who were to be shot presently—‘‘for an 
example’’—so the commandant had said. 

The sergeant, without deigning to look at the prisoner, 
addressed himself to the young officer with a superior 
smile. 

“Ten men would not have been enough to make him a 
prisoner, mi teniente. Moreover, the other three rejoined 
the detachment after dark. Why should he, unwounded 
and the strongest of them all, have failed to do so?” 

“My strength is as nothing against a mounted man with 
a lasso,’ Gaspar Ruiz protested eagerly. ‘‘He dragged 
me behind his horse for half a mile.” 

At this excellent reason the sergeant 
only laughed contemptuously. The 
young officer hurried away after the 
commandant. Presently the adjutant 
of the castle came by. He wasa trucu- 
lent, raw-boned man in a ragged 
uniform. His spluttering voice issued 
out of a flat, yellow face. The sergeant 
learned from him that the condemned 
men would not be shot till sunset. He 
begged to know what he was to do with 
them meantime. 

The adjutant looked savagely round 
the courtyard, and, pointing to the 
door of a small dungeon-like guard- 
room, receiving light and air through 
one narrow, heavily-barred window, 
said: 

‘Drive the scoundrels in there.”’ 

The sergeant, tightening his grip upon 
thestick he carried by virtue of his rank, 
executed this order with alacrity and 
zeal. He hit Gaspar Ruiz, whose move- 
ments were slow, over his head and 
shoulders. Gaspar Ruiz stood still for 
a moment under the shower of blows, 
biting his lip thoughtfully as if absorbed 
by a perplexing mental process—then 
followed the others without haste. The 
door was locked and the adjutant car- 
ried off the key. 

By noon the heat of that low-vaulted 
place, crammed to suffocation, had - 
become unbearable. The prisoners 
crowded toward the window, begging 
their guards for a drop of water, but the 
soldiers remained lying in indolent atti- 
tudes wherever there was a little shade 
under a wall, while the sentry, obliged 
to sleepless vigilance, sat with his back 
against the door smoking a cigarette, 
raising his eyebrows philosophically 
from time to time. Gaspar Ruiz had 
pushed his way to the front with an irre- 
sistible force. His capacious chest 
needed more air than the others; his 
big face, resting with its chin on the 
ledge, was pressed close to the bars— 
seemed to support the other faces 
crowding up for breath. I'rom moaned 
entreaties they had passed to desperate 
cries, and the tumultuous howling of 
those thirsty men obliged a young officer 
who was just then crossing the court- 
yard to shout in order to make himself 
heard. 

“Why don’t you give some water to 
these prisoners?” 

The sergeant, with an air of surprised 
innocence, excused himself by the re- 
mark that all those men were condemned to die in a very 
few hours. 

Lieutenant Santierra stamped his foot. 

“They are condemned to death, not to torture!’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Give them some water at once!” 

Impressed by this appearance of anger, the soldiers 
bestirred themselves, and the sentry, snatching up his 
musket, stood to attention. 

But when a couple of buckets were found and filled from 
the well it was discovered that they could not be passed 
through the bars which were set too close. At the prospect 
of quenching their thirst, the shrieks of those trampled 
down in the struggle within to get near the opening were 
very heartrending. But when the soldiers, who had lifted 
the buckets toward the window, put them on the ground 


again helplessly, the yell of disappointment was still more 
terrible. 

The soldiers of the army of Independence were not 
equipped with canteens. A small tin cup was found, but 
its approach to the opening caused such a commotion, such 
shrieks of rage and pain in the vague mass of limbs behind 
the straining faces at the window, that Lieutenant Santierra 
cried out hurriedly: ‘‘No, no; you must open the door, 
Sergeant!” 

The sergeant, shrugging his shoulders, explained that 
he had no right to open the door even if he had had the key. 
But he had not the key. The adjutant of the garrison kept 
the key. Those men were giving much unnecessary 
trouble, since they had to die at sunset in any case. Why 
they had not been shot at once, early in the morning, he 
could not understand. 

All the time Lieutenant Santierra had kept his back 
studiously to the window. It was at his earnest solici- 
tation that the commandant had delayed the execution. 
This favor had been granted to him in consideration of his 
distinguished family and of his father’s high position 
among the chiefs of the Republican party. Lieutenant 


“Holding the Bucket on His Lap, He Repulsed the Assault of Those Wretches by the 
Mere Swinging of His Feet” 


Santierra knew that the general commanding would arrive 
at the fort some time in the afternoon, and he ingenuously 
hoped that his naive intercession would induce that severe 
man to pardon some, at least, of those criminals. 

In the revulsion of his feeling, his interference appeared 
to him now as a guilty and futile meddling. It seemed to 
him obvious that the general would never even consent to 
listen to him. He could never save those men, and he had 
only made himself responsible for the sufferings added to 
the cruelty of their fate. 

“Then go at once and get the key from the adjutant,” 
said Lieutenant Santierra. 

The sergeant shook his head with a sort of bashful smile 
while his eyes glanced sideways at Gaspar Ruiz’s face, 


motionless and silent, staring through the bars at the 
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bottom of a heap of the other haggard, distorted, yelling 
faces. 

His worship the adjutant de plaza, the sergeant mur 
mured, was having his siesta, and, supposing that he, the 
sergeant, would be allowed access to him, the only result 
he expected would be to have his soul flogged out of his 
body for presuming to disturb his worship’s repose. 

He made a deprecatory movement with his hands and 
stood stock-still, looking down modestly upon his brown 
toes. 

Lieutenant Santierra glared with indignation, but 
hesitated. His handsome oval face, as smooth as a girl’s, 
flushed with the shame of his perplexity. Its nature 
humiliated his spirit. His hairless upper lip trembled; 
he seemed on the point of either bursting into a fit of rage 
or into tears of dismay. 

Fifty years later General Santierra, the venerable relic 
of the revolutionary times, was well able to remember the 
feelings of the young lieutenant. Since he had given up 
riding altogether and found it difficult to walk beyond the 
limits of his garden, the general’s greatest delight was to 
entertain in his house the officers of the foreign men-of-war 
visiting the harbor. For Englishmen he 
had a preference as for old companions 
inarms. English naval men of all ranks 
accepted his hospitality with curiosity 
because he had known Lord Cochrane, 
and had taken part on board the patriot 
squadron commanded by that marvel- 
ous seaman in the cutting out and 
blockading operations of Callao—an 
episode of unalloyed glory in the wars 
of Independence and of endless honor 
in the fighting traditions of Englishmen. 
’ He was a fair linguist, this ancient 
survivor of the liberating armies. A 
trick of smoothing his long, white beard 
whenever he was short of a word in 
French or English imparted an air of 
leisurely dignity to the tone of his 
reminiscences. 


it 
““\7 ES, my friends,” he used to say to 
his guests. ‘‘What would you 

have? A youth of seventeen summers 
without worldly experience, and owing 
my rank only to the glorious patriotism 
of my father—may God rest his soul! — 
I suffered immense humiliation—not so 
much from the disobedience of that sub- 
ordinate, who, after all, was responsible 
for those prisoners; but I suffered be- 
cause, boy as I was, I myself dreaded 
going to the adjutant for the key. I 
had felt, before, his rough and cutting 
tongue. Being quite a common fellow, 
with no merit except his savage valor, 
he had made me feel his contempt and 
dislike from the first day I joined my bat- 
talioningarrisonatthefort. Itwasonly 
a fortnight before! I would have con- 
fronted him sword in hand, but I shrank 
from the mocking brutality of his sneers. 

“T don’t remember having been so 
miserable in my life before or since. The 
torment of my sensibility was so great 
that I wished the sergeant to fall dead at 
my feet and the stupid soldiers who 
stared at me to turn into corpses; and 
even those wretches for whom my en- 
treaties had procured areprieve I wished 
dead also, because I could not face them — 
without shame. A mephitic heat, like 
a whiff of air from hell, came out of that — 
dark place in which they were confined. 
Those at the window who had heard 
what was going on jeered at me in very 
desperation; one of these fellows, dis-— 
tracted no doubt, kept on urging me to 
order the soldiers to fire through the 
window. His mad loquacity made my 
heart turn faint. And my feet were like 
lead. There was no higher officer to whom I could appeal. 
I had not even the firmness of spirit to simply go away. 

‘“Benumbed by my remorse, I stood with my back to- 
the window. You must not suppose that all this lasted a 
long time. How long could it have been? A minute? 
If you measured by mental suffering, it was like a hundred 
years; a longer time than all my life has been since. No, 
certainly, it was not so much as a minute. The hoarse 
screaming of those miserable wretches died out in their 
dry throats, and then suddenly a voice spoke, a deep voice, — 
muttering calmly. It called upon me to turn round. 

“That voice, sefiores, proceeded from the head of 
Gaspar Ruiz. Of his body I could see nothing. Some o 
his fellow-captives had clambered upon his back. 
was holding them up. His eyes blinked without looking 


at me. That and the moving of his lips was all he 
seemed able to manage in his overloaded state. And, 
when I turned round, this head that seemed more than 
human size, resting on its chin under a multitude of 
other heads, asked me whether I really desired to 
quench the thirst of the captives. 

“T said, ‘Yes, yes!’ eagerly, and came up quite close 
to the window. I was like a child, and did not know 
what would happen. I was anxious to be comforted 
in my helplessness and remorse. 

““* Have you the authority, Sevior teniente, to release 
my wrists from their bonds?’ Gaspar Ruiz’s head 
asked me. 

“His features expressed no anxiety, no hope; his 
heavy eyelids blinked upon his eyes that looked past 
me straight into the courtyard. 

“As if in an ugly dream, I spoke, stammering: 

““What do you mean? And how can I reach the 
bonds on your wrists?’ 

“*T will try what I can do,’ he said; and then that 
large, staring head moved at last and all the wild faces 
piled up in that window disappeared, tumbling down. 
He had shaken his load off with one movement, so 
strong he was. 

“And he had not only shaken it off, but he got free 
of the crush and vanished from my sight. For a 
moment there was no one at all to be seen at the 
window. He had swung about, butting and shoul- 
dering, clearing a space for himself in the only way 
he could do it with his hands tied behind his back. 

“Finally, backing to the opening, he pushed out to 
me between the bars his wrists lashed with many turns 
of rope. His hands, very swollen, with knotted veins, 
looked enormous and wieldy. I saw his bent back. 
It was very broad. His voice was like the muttering 
of a bull. 

“Cut, Senor teniente! Cut!’ 

““T drew my sword, my new unblunted sword that 
had seen no service as yet, and severed the many turns 
of the hide rope. I did this without knowing the why 
and the wherefore of my action, but as it were com- 
pelled by my faith in that man. The sergeant made 
as if to ery out, but astonishment deprived him of his 
voice, and he remained standing with his mouth open 
as if overtaken by sudden imbecility. 

“T sheathed my sword and faced the soldiers. An 
air of awestruck expectation had replaced their usual 
listless apathy. I heard the voice of Gaspar Ruiz shouting 
inside, but the words I could not make out plainly. 

“‘T suppose to see him with his arms free augmented the 
influence of his strength; I mean by this, the spiritual 
influence that with ignorant people attaches to an ex- 
ceptional degree of bodily vigor. In fact, he was no more 
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At the Crossings of Rare Streams They Were Permitted to Quench 
Their Thirst by Lapping Hurriedly Like Dogs 


to be feared than before on account of the numbness of his 
arms and hands, which lasted for some time. 

“The sergeant had recovered his power of speech. 

‘“* By all the saints!’ he cried. ‘We shall have to get a 
cavalry man with a lasso to secure him again if he is to be 
led to the place of execution! Nothing less than a good 
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enlazador on a good horse can subdue him. Your wor- 
ship was pleased to perform a very mad thing.’ 

‘“‘T had nothing to say. I wassurprised myself, and 
I felt a childish curiosity to see what would happen. 
But the sergeant was thinking of the difficulty of con- 
trolling Gaspar Ruiz when the time for making an 
example would come. 

“““Or perhaps,’ the sergeant pursued vexedly, ‘we 
shall be obliged to shoot him down as he dashes out 
when the door is opened.’ 

“He was going to give further vent to his anxiety 
as to the proper carrying out of the sentence; but 
he interrupted himself with a sudden exclamation, 
snatched a musket from a soldier, and stood watchful 
with his eyes fixed on the window.” 


IV 

“(XASPAR RUIZ had clambered upon the sill and 

sat down there with his feet against the thickness 
of the wall and his knees slightly bent. The window 
was not quite broad enough for the length of his legs. 
It appeared, to my crestfallen perception, that he 
meant to keep the window all to himself. He settled 
himself comfortably. Nobody inside dared to approach 
him now he could strike with his hands. 

“““Por Dios!’ I heard the sergeant muttering at my 
elbow. ‘I shall shoot him through the head now and 
get rid of that trouble. He is a condemned man.’ 

“At that I looked at him angrily. 

““The general has not confirmed the sentence,’ I 
said, though I knew well in my heart that these were 
but vain words. The sentence required no confirma- 
tion. ‘You have no right to shoot him unless he tries 
to escape,’ I added firmly. 

‘But,’ the sergeant yelled, bringing his musket up 
to the shoulder, ‘he is escaping now. Look!’ 

“But I, as if that Gaspar Ruiz had cast a spell upon 
me, struck the musket upward and the bullet flew over 
the roofs somewhere. The sergeant dashed his arm to 
the ground and stared. He might have commanded 
the soldiers to fire, but he did not. And if he had, he 
would not have been obeyed, I think, just then. 

‘‘With his feet against the thickness of the wall and 
his great, hairy hands grasping the iron bar, Gaspar 
Ruiz sat still. It was anattitude. Nothing happened 
fora time. And suddenly it dawned upon us that he 
was straightening his bowed back and contracting his 

arms. His lips were twisted intoa snarl. Next thing we 
perceived was that the bar of forged iron was being bent 
slowly by the mightiness of his pull. 
“The sun was beating full upon his cramped, unquiver- 
ing figure. A shower of sweat drops burst out of his 
(Continued on Page 23) 


THE FIGHT IN THE CACHE 


I 


HISPERING 
SMITH, until 
lately in charge 


of the special service on 
the mountain division, 
had a room in which he 
made headquarters at Medicine Bend; but a man’s room 
is a rather forlorn affair, and Whispering Smith, being 
logical, made no effort to elaborate his domestic poverty. 
His belongings were of a simple sort and his walls were 
as bareas a Jesuit’s; moreover, his affairs, being at times 
highly particular, did not admit of the presence of a 
janitor. His iron bed was spread only with sheets and 
a pair of Pullman blankets, and his toilet arrangements 
included nothing more complicated than a shaving outfit. 
A wardrobe, standing in one corner, served not to ward 
Whispering Smith’s robes—these hung for the most part 
on his back—but to accommodate his rifles, of which he 
kept an array that only a practiced man could understand. 

It was two o’clockin the morning when George McCloud, 
the superintendent, tapped on the door of Smith’s room. 

“Are you awake, Gordon?” 

“T will be in a minute. Why?” 

“Second Number Three train was stopped at Tower W 
to-night. Oliver Sollers was pulling it; he is badly shot 
up and one of the express messengers was shot to pieces. 
They cracked through the safe and madea clean get-away.” 

Smith threw back his blanket. ‘‘Tower W—two hundred 
and seventy-six miles. Have you ordered an engine?”’ 

ae Py Gn.” 

““Where’s Kennedy?” 

“Right here.” 

“Strike a light, Farrell. 

“They are being loaded.”’ 

“Ts the line clear?” 

“Rooney Lee is clearing now.” 


What about the horses?” 
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“Spike it, George; it’s now or never for these fellows this 
time. Start Brill Young and a good man from Sleepy Cat 
ahead of us, George. They can be at Tower W by day- 
break and perhaps pick up a trail before we get there. AndI 
want Ed Banks with a good posse to ride straight north to 
Deep Creek and guard the Mission passes. I guess I’m 
ready; let’s go.” 

The men hastened down the deserted street toward the 
railroad-yard where lanterns were moving about the 
guards’ car. The air was chill and the sky clear, with a 
moon more than half to the full. 

“Lord, what a night to ride!” exclaimed Whispering 
Smith, looking mournfully at the stars. ‘‘ Well planned 
this: well planned, I must admit.” 

Across the yard a great passenger engine, its huge, white 
side-rod rising and falling in the moonlight, was backing 
down fortherun. Untilthe last minute, Whispering Smith 
was consulting with McCloud. When the engine signaled 
they said good-by, and the special pounded through the 
switches and moved with gathering speed up the cafion. 


IT 
Bee YOUNG had a good trail when the train reached 
Tower W. The wrecked express car had no story 
to tell. 

“The only story,” said Whispering Smith, as the men 
climbed, in the sunshine, into their saddles, ‘‘is in their 
horses’ feet, and the sooner we get after it the better.”’ 

The country around Tower W is rough, and ten miles 
away from the railroad a man on horseback would wish 


himself, mountain men 
will tell you, in jail, 
because it would be easier 
to ride out of. 

The railroad party cov- 
ered twenty miles, due 
south, on a trail that read like print. One after another 
commented on the careless way in which it had been left, 
but in an open and comparatively easy country it was swal- 
lowed up in the tracks of a hundred horses. The pursuers 
circled far and wide only to find that the herd had been 
everywhere ahead of them. 

‘This is a beautiful job,” murmured Whispering Smith, 
as the men rode together along the edge of a creek bottom. 
“Now who is their friend in this country? What man 
would get out a big bunch of horses and work them this 
hard so early in the morning? Let’s hunt up that man.” 

“Stop; here is a man riding right into our arms,”’ said 
Farrell Kennedy, the tall chief of the mountain guards. 
‘Divide up among the rocks.”’ 

When a horseman galloped in from the south a moment 
later, Kennedy rode out to him with an ivory smile. The 
two parleyed, disputed in sharp words and rode back 
together to the railroad party. 

‘‘Haven’t seen any men looking for horses this morning, 
have you?” asked Whispering Smith, eying the stranger — 
a squat, square-jawed fellow with a cataract eye. 

“‘T’m looking for horses myself.”’ 

‘“Was this your bunch of horses that got loose here?”’ 

ae No. ” 

“T thought you said a moment ago it was,’’ suggested 
Kennedy, smiling. 

The stranger fixed his cataract on Farrell like a flash- 
light. ‘‘I changed my mind.” 

Whispering Smith’s brows went up protestingly, but he 
seemed to remember something of interest as his eyes rested 


on the stranger and he spoke with perfect amiability: 
“You ought to change your hat when you change your 
mind. Isaw you driving a bunch of horses down that cafion 
afew minutes ago. By the way, do you still drag your left 
leg, Rockstro?” 

The rancher looked steadily at his inquisitor and a per- 
ception seemed to steal over him. ‘‘ Which of you fellows 
is Whispering Smith?” 

“The man with the dough is Whispering Smith, every 
time,” was Smith’s answer. ‘ You have about seven years 
to serve, Rockstro, haven’t you? Seven, I think. Now 
what have I ever done to you that you should turn a trick 
like this on me? I knew you were here and you knew I 
knew you were, and I call this a pretty country; a little 
smooth, like the people, but pretty. Have I bothered you? 
Now, tell me one thing: how much did you get for covering 
this trail? I stand to give you two dollars for every one 
you got last night for the job. Which way did they go?” 

‘‘What are you talking about?” 

“‘Get off that horse a minute,”’ suggested Whispering 
Smith, dismounting, “and step over here toward the creek.” 

The man, afraid to refuse and unwilling to go, walked 
haltingly after him. 

““What is it, Rockstro?” asked his tormentor. ‘Don’t 
you like the climate? What do you want to go back 
to the penitentiary for? Now, tell me one thing: will you 
give up the trail?” 

“‘T ain’t seen a man hereabouts for a week.” 

“Then you can’t tell me whether there were five men or 
six?” 

““You’ve got one eye as good as mine and one a whole 
lot better.” 

““So it was fixed up for cash a week ago?” 

“Everything is cash in this country.” 

‘Well, Rockstro, I’m sorry, but we'll have to take you 
with us.” 

The rancher whipped out a six-shooter. Whispering 
Smith caught his wrist. Thestruggle lasted only amoment. 
Rockstro writhed and the revolver dropped to the ground. 

“Now shall I break your arm?” asked Smith as the 
helpless man cursed and resisted, “‘ or will you behave your- 
self? You’llhaveto come with us. IfIhadeverdoneyoua 
mean turn I would not say a word. I have left you as free 
as the wind here, making only the one rule—to let the rail- 
road alone. This is my thanks. Now I’ll ask you just one 
question. I haven’t killed you, as I had a perfect right to do 
when you pulled on me; I haven’t broken your arm, as I 
would have done had there been a doctor within twenty- 
five miles; and I haven’t started you for the pen—not yet. 
Now I ask you a question: Did you need the money?” 

“How can a man make a living in this country unless he 
picks up everything that’s going?” asked the rancher with a 
bitter oath. 

Whispering Smith dropped Rockstro’s wrist. ‘‘Then 
pick up your gun, man. If you needed the money, I’m not 
saying a word.” 

“But I can’t double-cross any man,” protested Rockstro, 
stooping for his gun. 

“*T should think less of you if you did, Rockstro. You 
don’t need money now, anyway, but sometime you may 
need a friend. I’m going to leave yqu here. You'll hear 
no more of this, and I’m going to ask you a question: Why 
did you go against this when you knew you would have to 
settle with me?” 


The Railroad Party Covered Twenty Miles on a Trail that Read Like Print 


‘“They told me you would be taken care of before it was 
pulled off.” 

‘‘They lied to you, didn’t they? No matter, you’ve got 
their. stuff. Now, I’ll ask you one question that I don’t 
know the answer to: it’s afair question, too. Was Seagrue 
in the penitentiary with you at Fort City?” 

GY esa: 

‘Then behave yourself and keep your mouth shut, and if 
the woman should fall sick, or you have to have a little 
money, come and see me.” 

Smith led the way back to the horses. 

“Look here,”’ muttered Rockstro, following, his good eye 
glued on his companion, ‘‘I pulled on you too quick, I 
guess; quicker’n I’d ought to.” 

“Don’t mention it. You didn’t pull quick enough; it’s 
humiliating to have a lobster do a thing like that. People 
that pull on me usually pull and shoot at the same time. 


Rebstock Stood in Front of His Cabin, Smoking 
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Two distinct movements, Rockstro, are fatal to success— 
as bad as taking aim: come down to the Bend sometime 
and I’ll give you a decent gun and a few lessons.” 

Rockstro remounted and Whispering Smith rejoined his 
companions. 

“T like to play blind man’s buff,” he said, wiping his 
forehead, ‘‘but not so far from good water. These fellows 
have pulled us a third of the way to the Gros Terre Moun- 
tains on a beautiful trail, too beautiful to be true, Farrell. 
They have been having fun with us, and my guess is that 
they’ve doubled back through the Topah-Topahs toward 
the Missions and Williams Cache—and aren't we five able- 
bodied jays, gentlemen? Five strong-arm suckers? It is 
an inelegant word—it is an inelegant feeling. No matter; 
we can get out of here by Goose River and pick them up 
somewhere around Saddle Peaks 7 it is the Williams Cache 
gang: That’s only a guess, but any guess is good now.” 

It was noon when the party, riding hard, struck the 
railroad. They halted long enough to stop a freight train, 
have an empty box-car set behind the engine, and then, 
loading their horses, they made a helter-skelter run to 
Sleepy Cat, striking north, at three o’clock, for the Mission 
Mountains. 
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Aiea joined Ed Banks—his posse strung along the — 

passes of the Missions—at Deep Springs that night. — 

It was then known that three of the men they wanted had 

wantonly killed a cowboy at the K. C. ranch, and erossed 

Deep Creek, which meant they must work out of the country © 
through Williams Cache. 

“Tf you will take your best men, Ed,” said Whispering 
Smith, ‘‘and strike straight for Canadian Pass, I’ll under- — 
take to ride into the Cache at daybreak and talk to Reb- | 
stock. The barn-boy at the ranch gives a good description; — 
it is pretty certainly now the Cache gang. The three men ~ 
that did the job last night were Seagrue and Karg and 
probably young Rebstock, the Weazel. The cowboy — 
refused them horses and put up a fight. Seagrue shot him 
down like a dogand shot him when hefell to see him squirm. — 
Yes, Seagrue can do those things. Did I tell you how we 
picked up the trail yesterday? Through the buzzards. 
The gang shot a scrub that gave out on them and skinned ~ 
his flank to hasten the banquet, but we got there before | 
the birds were all seated. Great luck, wasn’t it? It gave | 
us a clean trail to the K.C. Seagrue, Karg and the other — 
fellow came through the Mission Pass, that much is a cinch, 
and, if we get them, the other two will be easy. Three 7 
in the Cache, and if they get out it will be our fault, per- 
sonally, Ed, and not the Lord’s: let that be understood. | 
This time we want Seagrue.” 

Rebstock, king of Williams Cache, cattle-thief, fence an : 
financier, had become a man of consequence, and subject — 
to the anxieties and annoyances of such responsibility. © 
Smith found an envoy in a crippled-up horse-thief who was — 
driving a milch-cow down the Cache and was willing to take © 
a message to the boss. Smith gave his instructions explic-_ 
itly, facing the messenger with an importunate eye. < 

“Say to Rebstock exactly these words,” he insisted. — 
“This is from Whispering Smith: ‘I want Seagrue. He 
killed a friend of mine last night at the K.C. He can’t get 
out. The Canadian pass is plugged. I won’t stand for the 
killing, and it’s Seagrue or a clean-up in the Cache, and then 
I'll get Seagrue anyway. Regards.’” 
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Rebstock refused to appear on so trivial a matter, and 
Whispering Smith declined to specify further grievance. 
After more parley the monarch sent word asking Whisper- 
ing Smith to come to his cabin accompanied only by 
Kennedy. 

The two men rode up the cafion together. At the head 
of a short pocket between two sheer granite walls Reb- 
stock stood in front of his cabin, smoking. He looked 
moodily at his visitors out of eyes buried between rolls 
of fat. 

‘‘What are you so high and mighty about?’’ demanded 
Smith, throwing his hat on the table as he followed Reb- 
stock into the house. ‘‘Why don’t you come out when I 
sendforyou? What have you got to kick about? Haven’t 
you been treated right?” 

Being in no position to complain, but shrewdly aware 
that much unpleasantness was in the air, Rebstock beat 
around the bush.. He had had rheumatism; he couldn’t 
ride; he had been in bed three weeks and 
hhadn’t seen Seagrue in three months. 

“You ain’t chasing up here after Seagrue 
because he killed a man at the K. C.,” 
wheezed Rebstock. ‘‘That isn’t the first 
man he’s killed and it ain’t a-goin’ to be 
the last.” 

Whispering Smith lifted. his finger and 
for the first time smiled. ‘‘Now there you 
err, Rebstock: there you leave the track— 
it is a-goin’ to be the last. So youthink I’m 
after you, do you? Suppose I were, what 
are you going to do about it? Rebstock, 
do you think if I wanted you I would send 
a message for you to come out and meet 
me? Not on your life! When I want you 
I'll come to your shack and drag you out 
by the hair of your head. Sit down!” 
roared Whispering Smith. : 

Rebstock, who weighed at least two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds and had lifted 
himself to glare and swear freely, dropped 
back into his chair like a torpedo. 

“Well, what do you want?” he bellowed 
in kind. 

A smile softened the asperity of the rail- 
road man’s face, and he spoke as if asking 
for a glass of water. ‘‘That’s a fair ques- 
tion and I give youa straight answer. . I’m 
not bluffing; I want Seagrue.”’ 

Rebstock squirmed. He swore with 
shortened breath that he knew nothing 
about Seagrue; that Seagrue had stolen 
his cattle; that hanging was too good for 
him. 

“Likely enough,” assented Smith; ‘‘but 
this is wasting time. He rode in here last 
night after shooting Dan Baggs at the K. C. 
Karg is with him and your dutiful nephew, 
the Weazel, is with him, and I want them; 
but in especial and particular I want 
Seagrue.”’ 

Rebstock denied, protested, panted, 
stormedandthreatened. Whispering Smith 

was immovable. Rebstock offered to sur- 

_ render any one else in the Cache, but every 

_ suggestion was met with the same words: 

“No; Seagrue.” 

At last the smile on Whispering Smith’s 

_ face wearied. 

“See here, Rebstock,” he said quietly, 
“T’m going to tell you the simple truth: 

. Seagrue has got youscared to death. That 

man is a faker, Rebstock. Because he 

_ shoots men right and left without any prov- 

_ ocation, you think he is dangerous. He 
isn’t; there are a dozen men in the Cache 

_ just as good with the gun as Seagrue is. 

_ Don’t shake your head; he is a jay with a gun; tell him I 
said so. He’s got everybody, including you, scared to 
death. Now, I say, don’t be silly: I want Seagrue.” 

_ Rebstock rose to his feet and pointed his stubby finger. 
“Whispering Smith, you know me 44 

“T know you for a fat rascal.”’ 

“That’s all right. We've both got sense " 

“You're not showing yours to-day, Rebstock.”’ 

“T’ll give you all the horse-flesh you can kill and all the 
‘men you can hire to go after him and I'll bury your dead 
‘myself. You think he can’t shoot? I'll give you a tip on 
thesquare.” Whispering Smith snorted. “He'll shoot the 
buttons off your coat in four shots.” Smith kicked Reb- 
stock’s dog contemptuously. ‘And he’ll do it while you’re 

-falling down,” persisted Rebstock, beaded with perspira- 

_ tion. “I wash my hands of the whole job.” 
~ “Tt was no trick to see that he had you scared silly.” 

| Whispering Smith reached for his hat. ‘‘You are losing 
your wits, oldman. Seagrue is a faker, and I’m going to run 
him out of the country. Our treaty ends right here. You 
promised to harbor no man in the Cache that went against 

the railroad. You know as well as I do that this man with 
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four others held up our train at Tower W, shot our engineer 
to death for mere delight, took sixty-five thousand dollars 
out of the safe and made their get-away. Don’t lie; you 
know every word of it and I suspect you’ve got the money 
hid this minute. Now I track Seagrue to your door. He is 
inside the Cache this minute. You know every pocket and 
washout in it, and every cutthroat and jail-bird in it, and 
they pay you blood-money and hush-money every month, 
and when I ask you to give up, not a dozen men that the 
company is entitled to, but merely to send out this Scandi- 
navian lobster, you wash your hands of the job, do you? 
Listen.” Whispering Smith rose. ‘‘If you don’t send 
Seagrue into the open before noon to-morrow I'll run every 
living steer and every living man out of Williams Cache 


’ before I cross the Crawling Stone again, so help me! And 


rl send within thirty minutes for cowboys to start the 
job. Ill scrape your Deep Creek canons till the rattle- 
snakes squeal. I'll leave Williams Cache so wild that a 
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Whispering Smith, Hatless and Breathless, Rose Out of the Dust 


timber-wolf can’t follow his own trail through it. You'll 
break with me, will you, Rebstock? Then wind up your 
bank-account; before I finish with you I'll put you in 
stripes and feed buzzards off your table.” 

Rebstock’s face was apoplectic. He choked with a tor- 
rent of oaths and protests, but Whispering Smith swung 
into the saddle. Within thirty minutes two men had taken 
the Frenchman road after the cowboys. 


IV 
NM DAYBREAK the next morning the railroad party, 
reénforced by the K. C. cowboys, rode under Kennedy 
and Smith into the Cache. 

“J don’t know just what I’m steering you against this 
morning, Farrell,” said Whispering Smith. ‘Bill Dancing 
has provided me with a racehorse and I may distance you all 
when it comes to running away. Certainly, I should hate 
+o run you into Seagrue before I have a few words with him, 
but accidents will happen. Remember, though, he will 
never be more dangerous that he is at the first moment; 
he grows nervous if he can’t shoot right away. When you 
pull, get a bullet into his stomach if you can. We mustn’t 
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make the mistake of underestimating him—Rebstock is 
right; Seagrue is a fright with a six-shooter.” 

Four cowboys and Bill Dancing followed Whispering 
Smith. With them he took the rough country to the left 
while Kennedy rode with his following far to the right, the 
instructions being to make a clean sweep as the line 
advanced, 

It was like poking at rattlesnakes to clean out the grassy 
retreats of the little park, but the work was pushed on in 
spite of protests, threats and resistance, and before long 
Rebstock’s cabin had more men around it than had ever 
been seen together in the Cache at one time. Sorties were 
discussed, ambushes considered and a pitched battle was 
planned. But, although ideas were plentiful, no one 
aspired to lead an attack on Whispering Smith. Mean- 
time, the round-up line moved steadily forward. At noona 
steer was killed, everybody fed and the drive was resumed. 
An hour later, Bill Dancing, Smith and three of the cowboys 
were heading a draw to cross to the extreme 
south side of the Cache, when three men, 
five hundred yards ahead, rode out into the 
road. 

Whispering Smith spoke: ‘There, I 
think, come our friends; stop right here. 
This land in front of us looks good to me. 
Bill, you go back and help the men with 
the cattle; there will be four of us against 
three then.” 

“Not for mine,’ said Bill Dancing 
bluntly. ‘‘ You may need help from an old 
fool yet. I’llsee you through and see to the 
cattle afterward.” 

‘“‘Then, boys, one or two of you go back,” 
urged Whispering Smith, speaking to the 
cowboys without turning hiseyes. ‘‘There’s 
no need of five of us in this.” 

But the cowboys, too, wanted to see 
things. ‘“‘If you'll go back yourself,” de- 
clared Stormy Gorman, the K. C. foreman, 
‘we'll bring them fellows in:for you with 
their hands in the air.” 

“T know you would; Iknowit. ButI’m 
paid for this kind of work and you're not, 
and I advise no man to take unnecessary 
chances. If youall want to stay, why stay ; 
but don’t ride ahead of the line. Let me do 
all the talking. Seagrue is riding in the 
middle now and a little back, playing fora 
quick drop.” 

Holding their horses to the slowest pos- 
sible walk, the two parties approached until 
the two lines were fifty feet apart. 

By that time the youngest cowboy in 
the bunch was thinking hard. Whispering 
Smith had halted. In perfect order and 
seated as if they were riding a parade, the 
outlaws advanced : when they reined up less 
than twelve feet separated the two lines. 

In his tan shirt, Seagrue, with his red 
face, his split lips and his heavy neck, hung 
a little behind. The Weazel rode on the 
left, his thin blood showing yellow through 
his brown forearms. He knew the K. C. 
cowboys and nodded tothem. On the right 
the young fellow, Karg, black-eyed and 
alert, spoke to Dancing. Seagrue and his 
companions wore short-armed shirts, rifles 
were slung at their pommels and six- 
shooters stuck from their hip holsters. 
Whispering Smith, in dusty khaki, carried 
his rifle beside his pommel. 

Seagrue was first to speak. ‘‘Which of 
you fellows is heading this round-up?” 

“‘T am heading this round-up,”’ answered 
Whispering Smith. ‘““Why? Have we got 
some of your cattle?” Both men spoke as 
quietly as school-teachers. 

Then Seagrue raised his voice a little: ‘Is your name 
Smith?” 

““My name is Smith and yours is Seagrue. Yes; Ill tell 
you, Seagrue. I have an inspector’s card from the Moun- 
tain Stock Association. When we get these cattle to the 
Doorany man in the Cache can come forward and prove his 
property. I want you to go to Medicine Bend with me, 
Seagrue, as soon as convenient, and the boys can finish the 
round-up.” 

‘““What do you want me for? 
against me, is there?” 

‘“‘No, but I’m an officer of the law, Seagrue; I'll see 
about the papers. I want you for murder.” 

“‘So they tell me. Well, you’re after the wrong man; 
but I'll go with you; I don’t care about that.” 

‘Neither do I, Seagrue; and as you have your two 
friends along I won’t break up the party; they may come, 
too.” 

“What for?” 

‘For stopping a train at Tower W the other night.” 


(Concluded on Page 22 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Kansas’ Press Agent 


NCE in a while there breaks into the 
Senate of the United States a man whom 
nobody wants there: the career of such a 
man is usually worth watching. And about 
once in a thousand years a man has the 
chance to be shoved in and refuses it: the 
portrait of such a man deserves a frame all to 
itself. 

Such a frame should be ordered for Foster 
Dwight Coburn, of Kansas. On the day 
when Mr. Coburn was appointed United 
States Senator by Governor E. W. Hoch, a 
big boss in the Republican State machine 
was called up over the telephone by one of 
the newspaper correspondents at Topeka, and 
asked for a ‘‘statement.’’ The machine 
leader blurted out explosively: 

“T can’t do this thing justice over the tele- 
phone: I might be arrested.” 

Politicians of all factions lamented in uni- 
son that such a good job should have been 
wasted on a man without enough political 
sagacity to appreciate the opportunities of 
the situation; on a man who required a week 
to make up his mind whether he wanted the 
office; on a man who had the audacity to admit with some 
pride that for eight years he had not been within the 
boundaries of ‘“‘Copeland County’’—the tavern which 
constitutes the State hive of Republican activity. 

Copeland County was abuzz with indignant political 
bumblebees, each anxious to put a stinger into the new 
Senator, or the man who appointed him. Politicians on 
good terms with the Governor accused Mr. Hoch of bad 
faith, because he didnot appointa politicalfriend. Hostile 
politicians abused him for making any appointment at all. 

You can easily imagine, then, the relief with which the 
State machine heard that Coburn had declined the appoint- 
ment. And yet the truth is that nobody was more relieved 
than Coburn himself. 


The Man Who Wouldn't be Senator 


OR Coburn was not one of the lobby swarm. For 
twelve years he had stuck to his desk at the State- 
house, attending to his duties as secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, taking no vacations, and gradually 
gaining a reputation with the people as one of the big men 
of the State. Political feuds did not interest him. So 
heartily did he shun newspaper notoriety that he made ita 
point not to visit the newspaper offices, for fear some one 
would think he was courting a “‘write-up.”’ He was plain 
F. D. Coburn, and not until the Senatorial lime-light struck 
him did the people of Kansas know what the ‘‘F. D.”’ stood 
for. He called himself the State’s advertising agent, and 
the people called him the most valuable citizen of Kansas. 
Yet politically he had always been a nonentity. Once 
he was pursued by what the politicians called a ‘‘grass 
roots’? boom for governor. All the agricultural societies 
of the State were indorsing him. Coburn said he did not 
want the office. But his boom grew and multiplied. 
Some of the members of the machine took notice, and 
decided that, with proper cultivation, Coburn’s boom might 
be worthy of their consideration. They sent a represent- 
ative to sound Coburn, and see if he was disposed to do the 
right thing. When the representative of the machine 
entered Mr. Coburn’s office he found him dictating letters 
to his daughter, who acts as his private stenographer. The 
politician gently hinted that he had something confidential 
to impart, and desired to see Mr. Coburn alone. 

“T would be glad to accommodate you,” said Coburn, 
‘‘but I believe that it is pretty safe to say that I don’t want 
to hear anything that cannot with propriety be told in the 
presence of my daughter.” 

The politician huffily withdrew, and the machine sup- 
ported another man. Coburn did not get the nomination 
for governor, and, of course, no man was more pleased with 
the result than Coburn himself. 


How Coburn Makes Good 


Wire EVER this man has undertaken anything he has 
““made good.”’ Born in Wisconsin in 1846, he became 
an orphan at the age of two years. After he was thirteen 
years of age he had to shift for himself. He went to school 
a few years at Hannibal, Mo., and, at the age of seventeen, 
enlisted in the 135th Illinois Volunteers fora hundred days. 
When his term expired he reénlisted in the 62d Illinois. 
As a soldier, young Coburn “made good,” for, when he was 
mustered out at Fort Gibson in 1866, he had the rank of 
sergeant-major—and he was not yet old enough to vote. 


F. D. Coburn at His Desk in His Office at the Capitol Building 


He ‘‘made good” again when, in 1867, he came to Kansas 
on foot, crossed the Missouri River on the ice, and found a 
job cooking and herding cattle on a Franklin County ranch. 
He taught school in winter, and in two years rented a farm, 
married Miss Lou Jenkins, a Franklin County girl, and set 
to work to earn the money to buy a farm of his own. 

It was only a question of time until he ‘“‘made good” 
again. He wrote, out of his own experiences, articles for 
the agricultural papers, and these articles attracted at- 
tention because they were full of meat and common-sense. 
People have marveled that a man shut off from all except 
the rudiments of school education should turn out to be 
a polished scholar, well-read and broad-minded. It is 
merely another instance of Coburn’s ability to “‘make 
good.” All his life he had been a student; a student of 
books, of agriculture and stock-raising, of good breeding 
for man and beast. 

In 1880 his reputation was such that he was called to 
Topeka to do some work for the State Board of Agriculture. 
This was followed by Mr. Coburn’s unanimous election to 
the office of secretary of the board, a position in which he 
so emphatically ‘‘made good,” looking after the interests 
of the farmers, that it led to his first clash with the politi- 
cians. They couldn’t run his office while he was in charge, 
so they beat him for reélection to the office of secretary. 
He worked then as clerk in the United States Pension 
Office; a Democratic Governor made him a regent of the 
State Agricultural College; he was advertising agent for a 
Western investment company; for six years he was editor 
of the Live Stock Indicator, at Kansas City. In 1894 
he was recalled to the office of secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and on each succeeding biennial anniversary 
hisreélection had been a hilarious and unanimous formality. 


A Judge of Good ‘‘Critters”’ 


ECAUSE Coburn ‘‘made good” as secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture he was called upon 
to act as one of the expert judges at the live-stock show of 
the Columbian Exposition. When, a few years later, 
the St. Louis Exposition wanted the biggest man in the 
country of suitable attainments for the position of chief 
of its department of live stock, Coburn was selected, be- 
cause he wasa man who had always ‘‘made good.”’ Kansas 
gave Mr. Coburn leave of absence to carry this department 
of the St. Louis Exposition to the wonderful success it 
achieved. In the bale of telegrams which came to Mr. 
Coburn the morning his appointment was announced, none 
was more prized by him than those from officials of the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

“Tam proud of those,”’ said Mr. Coburn, ‘‘ because they 
show my folks here at home that these strangers with whom 
I came in contact think well of me.” 

As Secretary Coburn sat at his desk in the State capitol 
building in Topeka a few days before the announcement of 
his appointment to the office of Senator, he said to a friend: 

“Any man on this desk is or ought to be the press agent 
of Kansas. 

“T earn my salary by doing things not required by the 
law. The law requires that I issue big tomes of statistics 
at regular intervals, but I consider that the most valuable 
part of my work is the publication of these little books 
which tell the wonders of Kansas agriculture. I have been 
at this for forty years and still I am astonished at the things 
I find when I get to digging up facts. I print these little 


books to allow those facts to percolate 
throughout the country. Most of my facts I 
get from Uncle Sam’s reports. They could 
say that Coburn would lie, but they can’t say 


that Government figures lie. They can’t ac- 
cuse the Government of bias. 
“‘T believe in good printing. I try tomake 


these booklets about Kansas agriculture look 
different. Good printing pays. People take 


If he uses a rubber-stamp to make his letter- 
heads, he is a rubber-stamp man. The law 
does not require that I wear a plug hat and 
long-tailed coat when I happen to make a trip 


but I know that the people back East think 


I do when I am at work here at my desk. I 
have something of this sort incubating all the 
time. 

“The people here in the State of Kansas,” 
he continued, “‘constitutea big family. Now 
what man is there who would walk down the 
main street of the town and tell every man 
he meets that his wife is afflicted with corns, that his 


“T do more good for the State when I am — 
lying in bed at home, thinking up how to get 
out new advertising material for Kansas, than ~ 


a man for the estimate he puts on himself. 


back East to tell the people about Kansas, — 


more about such things than we do out here. - 


: 


daughter is suffering with tuberculosis, and that his son 


has boils? 
things. But if he had triplets in his family he would 
swell up about it and tell everybody. That’s my attitude 
with regard to this big family of Kansans. 


No man of good sense would talk about such - 


I want to 


counteract this poisonous virus that is being circulated | 


about alleged hard times, semi-arid climate, hot winds, 
blizzards and droughts.”’ 
One of Mr. Coburn’s pet ideas is his envelope inscriptions. 


Each envelope which goes out from the Kansas Department 


of Agriculture has on the reverse side, in fac-simile of Mr, 
Coburn’s own handwriting, some terse, ringing bit of 
information about Kansas crops. 

“T have a lot of different kinds,” says Mr. Coburn in 
speaking of his envelopes and their varied messages. ‘I 
shuffle them up, and keep an assortment in my desk. 
This one goes to Brown, that one to Jones. Next time 
each may get a different one. Most people think those 


inscriptions are actually written on with a pen, and they 


say: ‘Coburn did that just to give us good measure.’ It 
makes them feel good. When I started in at this work I 
found some people were inclined to object to having me 
spend money for new letter-heads and for these little novel- 
ties I think of from time to time. They thought that the 
old letter-heads, which had been used for years and years, 
were good enough for anybody. I talked with them and 
argued with them and—well, you see I got what I wanted.” 

Coburn’s booklets, quarterlies and reports are in demand 
all over the world. No State officer gets such a heavy mail 
every day as Mr. Coburn. His “‘Red-Line Quarterlies” 
are used as text-books in most of the agricultural schools 


of the country. This is because what Coburn says is 


reliable. He goes to headquarters for his information. 
There is no theoretical business in his books. When he 
wants information about a special subject he writes 


hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of letters to the men 


in the State who are actually doing the things about which 
he seeks information. Their replies constitute his report. 


Secretary Coburn’s Information Machine 


R. COBURN has no political machine, but he has a 


machine for collecting information about growing 


crops which is so perfect that markets rise and fall in re- 
sponse to its operation. Years of careful and constant 
revising and improvement have given Secretary Coburn a 
list of 1600 regular farmer-correspondents, comprising the 
leading farmers in every county of the State. Each farmer 
on this list understands his part. When he gets a reply 
postal-card from Mr. Coburn, asking him to fill out the 
blanks on the reply-card to show the condition of wheat, 
corn or oats on a certain specified date, he does the work 
honestly and quickly, and within a week Mr. Coburn is able 


to give the public the most accurate and reliable statement 


on crop-conditions that can possibly be secured. 


Grain-buyers clamor for speedy information of the 


results when this machine which Coburn has made is at 
work. But there has never been a leak or scandal under 
Coburn’s administration. He absolutely refuses to allow 
himself or any one connected with his office to act as 
correspondent for any outside concern. His crop-reports 
are placed in the hands of the local newspaper correspond- 
ents as soon as completed, and through them the news is 
flashed to the grain-markets of the world. Even the date 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


SeoeOelel stetinre GREAT AND THE 


when a report is to be produced is one of the office secrets. 
The meanest thing that Coburn’s political enemies could 
think of to say about him is that, although he is emi- 
nently fitted for the place which he now holds, or even 
for the Agricultural Portfolio at Washington, he was, 
nevertheless, not the right kind of a man for a United 
States Senator. But Coburn had ‘‘made good”’ at every 
important undertaking during the sixty years of his life, 
and, had he decided to go to Washington, the vast majority 
of the people of Kansas might have rested in the serene 
confidence that Coburn would ‘“‘make good” again. 
While he was still debating whether he would accept the 
appointment as Senator, he said to a friend: 

“This is a problem I must settle for myself. I may 
make a wrong decision, but of this the people may rest 
assured: Coburn will be the man who decided it.” 

And that is the secret of the political opposition to 
Coburn. It may be disguised in various forms, but the 
real trouble with Mr. Coburn, from the politicians’ stand- 
point, is that he insists upon the privilege of deciding things 
for himself. A look at Mr. Coburn’s broad shoulders and 
erect frame, ora glance at his clean-cut jaw, clear gray eyes 
and somewhat bristling and combative mustache and 
chin-whiskers is sufficient to convince any one that F. D. 
Coburn is a man with a mind of his own. 

As a worker he is prodigious; he says of himself that he 
believes in the eight-hour labor-law—eight hours in the 
forenoon and eight hours in the afternoon. He has no 
church affiliations, but admits that he might become either 
a Congregationalist, Unitarian or Universalist without 
much difficulty. He has served three terms as president 
of the State Temperance Union, and is always to be found 
on the side of public decency. Though a Republican, he 
maintains a spirit of independence which makes him 
ineligible to the hidebound class. 

At his modest home in Topeka, to which he moved 
two years ago after a long residence in Kansas City, 
Kansas, he lives the simple life. His family is not ‘‘in 
society.” Mr. and Mrs. Coburn have three children. One 
daughter is married and lives in Cedar Rapids, lowa; one 
son is a physician in Kansas City; another daughter is at 
present with her parents in Topeka. 

Why did Governor E. W. Hoch ask this man to take a 
place in the United States Senate when some of the Govern- 
or’s own friends were pressing with the utmost vigor for 
the appointment? All sorts of motives are assigned to 
Hoch by the politicians, but the people are inclined to take 
him at his word—which was that he wanted Coburn for 
Senator because Coburn is aligned with no faction; because 
the Governor desired to promote harmony in the party; 
because Coburn is clean, honorable and popular with the 
people. He will be no less popular with them because he 
has declined the appointment. After all, they need this 
man Coburn at home—their State advertiser and ‘‘the 
‘most valuable citizen of Kansas.” 


Lost on Time Allowance 


ENATOR BEVERIDGE’S sense of security in the 
righteousness of his cause was a part of his personal 
equation long before he introduced his pure beef bill, and 
long before he went to the Senate. 
While he was a young lawyer in Indianapolis, preparing 
_ himself to be a Senator, he assisted in entertaining a guest 
of his father-in-law for a week. One day he invited the 
guest to accompany him that evening to a suburban 
concert by a really good light-opera company, and called 
somewhat early after supper for the guest. This visitor 
happened to be immersed in the newer psychology, based 
' upon brain-cells, as a corollary to his work in the faculty 
of a medical college. 

Soon after Mr. Beveridge arrived at the home of his 
father-in-law he uttered the dictum that no great man 
could be born south of the fortieth parallel of latitude. 
The doctor disputed this dogma and argued about the 
| effect of climate on body-cells in general and cerebral-cells 

in particular. Beveridge argued brilliantly and with a won- 
 derful command of facts along a historical and biograph- 
ical line. He instanced every great man in the history of 
the world born north of latitude forty, and explained the 
exceptions to the rule as being not so very great, or having 
a disputed birthplace. It was one of the most remarkable 
and most scholarly arguments he ever made, even in his 
later career. But his medical opponent knew little history 
and was long on histology, whereas Beveridge knew no more 
about the microscopic view of the brain than the ductor 
knew about the infancy of the world’s achievers. The 
argument thus became two didactic essays. 

Beveridge, however, put all his great force into his 
exposition of his theme and talked as strenuously as if 
he were trying to convince a supreme court in a vitally 
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important case. Finally his guest closed his side with a 
sort of summing-up peroration, and Beveridge remarked: 
“Well, I guess it’s time to start to the summer theatre; 
it’s pretty good music, and we ought to get there early.”’ 
Then he looked at his watch—and the hands pointed to 
half an hour before midnight. The talk had consumed 
over four hours! 


The Hall of Fame 


@ President Roosevelt has four personal saddle horses. 
He rides them on alternate days. 


@ Colonel Henry P. McCain, at- 
tached to the staff of the Military 
Secretary, is the best golf player in 
the Army. 


@ Wallace Irwin, the poet, and 
Will Irwin, the writer, are twins, 
and look it. Each thinks the other 
is a genius. which is brotherly. 


@ Gaillard Hunt, chief of the 
passport division of the State 
Department, writes histories and 
biographies when he isn’t busy 
writing passports. 


CP. V. De Graw, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, is an expert 
telegraph operator. So is Robert 
J. Wynne, former Postmaster- 
General and now Consul-General 
to London. 


Joseph Medill 


Patt ; 
@ John E. Wilkie, chief of the A ee Ree to 
Secret Service, should be, by rights, Socialism 


a most mysterious person. In- 

stead, he looks like a prosperous broker, smokes a pipe, is 
president of the Columbia Golf Club, tells a good story 
and, when he isn’t busy running down counterfeiters, 
struggles valiantly with Colonel Bogey—and usually loses, 
it may be remarked in passing. 


Official Approval 


FTER a long absence, a fine steel engraving of the 

Prince Consort has appeared in the window of the 

stuffy little second-hand bookstore opposite the Peace 
Monument on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

This bookstore was a favorite stopping-place for 
Speaker Reed on his way to the Capitol. The man who 
runs the store is a queer old fellow who refuses to sell his 
books and refuses to let persons whom he does not like look 
at them, even. He apparently runs the store for his own 
amusement, for it is almost impossible to buy anything. 

One morning Speaker Reed saw this engraving of the 
Prince Consort. He admired it and told the old man so. 


F. D. Coburn’s Residence in Topeka 


Net Ree GIR EAST 


It was marked to sell at $1.50. The Speaker thought he 
might buy it, but did not. On his way down to his hotel he 
stopped again at the bookstore. 

‘“‘Where’s that engraving of the Prince Consort I saw this 
morning?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I put it away,” the old man replied. 

“Well, I guess I’ll buy it. The price is $1.50, I believe.” 

“No, sir; the price is ten dollars.” 

“But it was only $1.50 this morning,” Reed insisted. 

“T know that,” said the old man; “but, since this morn- 
ing, it has been approved by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives.”’ 


A Waste of Time 


\ X JHEN young Joseph Medill Patterson, of Chicago, son 
of the millionaire editor of the Chicago Tribune, 

resigned his office and went in boldly for Socialism, he 
talked with Roger Sullivan about it. Sullivan is one of the 
big men in the Ogden Gas Company and as far removed 
from Socialism as John D. Rockefeller. 

“What do you think of it, Roger?’’ asked Patterson. 

“Why,” said Sullivan, “I think you could have done it 
much easier.” 

“Could have done what?”’ inquired Patterson. 

“Attracted attention to yourself, of course. If you had 
gone down to the biggest jewelry store in town and thrown 
a cobblestone through the window you would have 
attained the same end without half the trouble.” 


A Freshman in the Senate 


Afpove BENSON —the Senator appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas to fill out the term of Senator Burton, 
who resigned—was sworn in a few minutes before Lincoln 
Breachy brought his airship over the Capitol, circled the 
dome and alighted in the plaza. 

The arrival of the airship created great excitement even 
in the staid and dignified Senate. Most of the Senators 
went out to see it, leaving public business at a standstill. 
Senator Long, Judge Benson’s colleague, passed Benson’s 
desk on his way out. 

“Judge,” he said, ‘‘don’t you want to go out and see the 
airship ?”’ 

‘*Now, see here, Long,”’ exploded Benson, “I know Iam 
from Kansas and I’m a Rube and this is my first day here, 
but I'll be gosh-hanged if I’m green enough to bite at any- 
thing like that!”’ 


The End of Two Ambitions 


OR sixty years there has been in an Indiana college a 
self-perpetuating group of students devoted to the 
cultivation of ambition and the ideal. They are organized 
as a chapter of one of the leading college fraternities. 
Their relations with one another have always resulted in 
the acme of stimulation to hard work to win success. The 
effect of this codperation is seen in the very long list of men 
of national fame whose names are on the rolls of this 
fraternity chapter at De Pauw. 

One man, who was a part of this high-thinking group 
of students in the later seventies, was known to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the organization. Hewas 
recognized by the others as a sweet soul; but he dreamed 
too much like a poet and had too nearly the dress and 
manners of the exquisite. Frequently the others labored 
with him in brotherly spirit and in an effort to boost his 
standing in Greek and mathematics, for his marks were 
seldom up to the high standard maintained by this fraternity 
chapter. There was a constant slight sense of disappoint- 
ment in him, and it was feared that he would settle down 
as city attorney of Marion, or in some such rut far below 
the ambitious stratum of success in which the others were 
all expected to live in after life. 

This man from whom least was expected has made a 
greater success than any of the other seventeen students 
who used to worry about his future. He is Willis Van- 
devanter, formerly Chief Justice of Wyoming, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, admired by the 
President, once picked to fill a contemplated vacancy in 
the Cabinet which did not occur, and now on the bench of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth District, 
only a short step from the United States Supreme Court. 

Chronologically just ahead of Vandevanter in this same 
chapter of ambitious youth was another man about whom 
there was not the least fear by his fellows. A brilliant 
future was marked out for him with much confidence. 
He did become a United States Senator. His name was 
Joseph Ralph Burton; he went to Kansas; and lately 
Willis Vandevanter pronounced the sentence that he 
should be confined for a term of years in jail. 
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A PLUTOCRAT IN HOMESPUN 


dred and twenty-five miles due 

south of Chicago, close to the 
Indiana State-line and to rich fields of 
bituminous coal. It has a Carnegie 
library, fine public schools, good brick 
pavements, an excellent street-car serv- 
ice, a modern office building six stories 
high, and a moral Coney Island where 
one may contemplate the bearded lady 
or shoot the chutes without risking a 
contact with anything more insidious 
than red pop. These and kindred local 
facts are foremost in the minds of the 
twenty-odd thousand busy and happy 
inhabitants when they think of their 
city. But to the world at large, of 
course, Danville is known simply as the 
home of Speaker Cannon. 

A noted man brings his home town on 
the national stage as a mere tag to his 
own fame. On the other hand, the home 
town views the noted man simply as one 
of its leading citizens, in no essential 
way different from the leading lawyer 
around the corner whose name is un- 
known fifty miles away. No Speaker 
can counta quorum in his Danville unless 
itis there. His neighbors judge him by 
the merely personal, homely virtues 
which there is slight opportunity to dis- 
play in the greater field, or, haply, by 
little failings that the great audience 
does not see. 

The Speaker, without doubt, stands 
before the nation as the greatest living exemplar of what 
may be called the rail-splitting statesman—the type for- 
ever endeared to the nation by Lincoln. And, in contrast- 
ing the home view of him with the national view, the 
first surprise arises from the fact that, at home, Mr. Cannon 
is accounted a man of large possessions; indeed, one of the 
richest citizens of a district which has produced a goodly 
number of very respectable fortunes. The Danville esti- 
mate of his wealth runs from a million dollars up —which, 
of course, is a pretty sharp divergence from the original 
rail-splitting tradition. 

It ought to be said in the beginning that ‘‘ Uncle Joe” 
has represented the district that contains Danville in 
the national legislature for thirty-four consecutive years, 
with the exception of one two-year interval. He has had 
plenty of political and personal enemies, and many a 
bitterly-contested fight for his seat. Yet I believe that 
in all his campaigns no charge of monetary dishonesty was 
ever brought against him. Even when the fight was 
hottest, the opposition papers did not ask where he got it. 

Therewasnoneed. Everybodyknew. Andthe process, 
however little it was consonant with the popular ideal of a 
Lincolnesque statesmanship, gave no vantage-ground for 
personal attack. 

Regarding it in the lump, this seems no mean achieve- 
ment—to spend practically forty-five years in the public 
service, thirty-two of them as a member of the House of 
Representatives with the modest stipend attaching to that 
office: consistently to maintain, on the national field, an 
attitude of pioneer simplicity; yet the while to grow 
exceedingly rich at home without scandal. It amounts 
really to a considerable feat in politics. Personally, I think 
the many official and authorized biographies of the Speaker 
make a capital mistake in not saying a word about it. 


[Jere ancl Illinois, lies one hun- 


Joseph in Egypt 


“Bae official biographies show that Joseph G. Cannon was 
born in Guilford, North Carolina, May 7, 1836; that 
his father soon moved to the banks of the Wabash in Parke 
County, Indiana; that, when, he was fourteen, his father 
died. The family was very poor. The boy ‘‘clerked”’ in 
a country store; studied law at home, then at Terre Haute, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 1858. The young 
lawyer went over to Illinois, looked about Shelbyville a 
little, then located in Tuscola, some thirty miles below 
Danville. A wealth of Lincolniana has made the whole 
reading public pretty familiar with the Illinois bar and 
courts at that period. Admissions to the bar were toler- 
ably easy; a pioneer atmosphere still persisted. 

Tuscola was then, and still is, one of the smaller country 
towns. When young Cannon settled there it was in erying 
need of some statesmanship of a practical order. Douglas 
County —one of the last in the State to be established —had 
but recently been organized, and there was a red-hot three- 
cornered fight on for the county-seat. Conservative 
persons say that a very full vote was polled. Others say 


By WILL PAYNE 


Speaker Cannon at Breakfast with His Daughter 


the vote was so full that it spilled over the legal number of 
electors on all sides. At any rate, Tuscola won. 

The war was coming on, with its disrupting influence on 
local politics. Within two years after settling in Tuscola 
Mr. Cannon was elected State’s attorney. About that 
time, or somewhat before, he was joined by his brother, 
William P., who was five years younger than himself, and 
who was destined to play a highly important part in his 
subsequent fortunes. The younger brother appears to 
have stayed on in the Wabash bottoms, where he was born, 
until, approaching his majority, he found the outlook there 
not inviting, and so went over to Illinois where Joe was 
beginning, a little, to get on. 


William the Conqueror 


ApS legend is that William came on his proper, bare 
feet and did not, at first view, look promising. Even 
in his later life he was a man of singular appearance—an 
albino, with almost white hair and strange ‘‘ dancing”’ eyes. 
The eyes were so afflicted, also, that reading was difficult. 
At Danville he worea pair of powerful spectacles, and, when 
he would read, held a magnifying-glass before them. 

People are naturally impressed with the activities which 
touch them most nearly; so at Danville they still speak of 
William P. as the genius of the family. In a local history, 
prepared in 1879, many successful grocers and candlestick- 
makers intervene between the biography of William P. 
Cannon, the bank president and magnate, and that of 
Joseph G., Congressman and Brother William’s partner. 

However, in the early Tuscola days, Joseph took William 
into his law-office, and the younger brother gained ad- 
mission to the bar the year after the elder took the office 
of State’s attorney. At that time the State’s attorney’s 
jurisdiction extended over the judicial district. He rode 
the circuit with the judge. Moreover, it was a “‘fee”’ office, 
the incumbent taking fees and fines as hisemolument. As 
an old neighbor phrased it: “‘It was war times; the 
passions of men were excited; so the State’s attorney had 
a good deal of work, and the office made a pretty good 
income.” 

William P.’s talents were not for the law. He was 
decidedly a business man. One hears, about the time he 
was twenty-one, of his engineering a small deal in corn—no 
gambling transaction on the Board of Trade; but a pur- 
chase of the long, yellow ears out of farmers’ wagons, 
storing them in a crib and holding on until the war sent 
prices upward. 

Tuscola, having secured the county-seat, gave promise 
of expansion. The brothers got a small tract of land 
adjacent to town, made an ‘‘addition’’ of it and sold the 
lots profitably. Meanwhile, the State’s attorney’s office 
was bringing in fees. They lived simply and thriftily. It 
would have been strange, under such conditions, especially 
considering William’s youthful, but eager, talent for a good 
trade, if they had not begun to accumulate a nest-egg. In 
1865, I am told, they were able to muster $7000—gained 


by thrift and good judgment, operating 
in a new country under favorable con- 
ditions. William P. then organized a 
private bank in Tuscola, with Joseph as 
a partner. The same year Joseph was 
reélected State’s attorney, the term 
being four years. 

It is notorious that capital, judi- 
ciously employed, multiplies rapidly in 
anew country where it is scarce and 
commands a correspondingly high price. 
Two per cent. a month was an ordinary 
rate of interest thereabouts at that 
time. This, however, did not always 
preclude extraordinary rates. Some- 
times, when a banker ‘‘shaved”’a note, 
it was difficult to tell which was note 
and which was shavings. The little 
institution at Tuscola throve under 
William’s able management, and in 
1870 he reorganized it as the First 
National Bank. 

In going to Tuscola and getting 
elected State’s attorney, Joseph had 
had almost a new county to deal with. 
In 1872 there was practically a new 
Congressional district, and Joseph stood 
for Congress. His practice as State’s 
attorney had given hima largeacquaint- 
ance, and he was elected, thus begin- 
ning his career on the national theatre. 

William P., for his part, was also 
looking for a wider field. About the 
time the elder brother took his seat at 
Washington, the younger moved to 
Danville, then a very promising town of some five thousand 
inhabitants. The nest-egg, duly fructified by thrift and 
sound business judgment, with the incidental advantages 
of high interest and open opportunities, had then hatched 
into the sizable fortune of $100,000, with which the firm of 
William P. and Joseph G. Cannon opened a bank at 
Danville, under the style, Vermilion County Bank. Thus 
the firm prospered equally in both its business and polit- 
ical activities. But its success in the former came pretty 
near to undoing it in the latter. For the next year the 
“‘orange’’ heresies swept over the Western prairies—very 
much as Populism did farther West at a later period. 

The ‘‘Grangers’”’ would have none of Joseph G. They 
pointed out that he was a banker and plutocrat. They 
nominated a man of their own, whom the Democrats 
indorsed. The campaign was hot; the election very close. 
Mr. Cannon was reélected by a narrow margin. Persons 
who ought to know say he would have been defeated, but 
in Danville there were some Democrats of substance, safe 
and sane business men, who had no sympathy with the 
Grange ideals. They worked for Cannon, the Republican, 
and brought him through. History repeats itself. 


Cannon to Right of Them 


O JOSEPH went back to Congress and William ran the 
bank. At that time the leading financial institution 
in Danville was the First National, which had succeeded a 
private institution that dated back to 1856 and had been 
one of the first concerns in the country to organize under a 
national charter. The president of the First National was 
Joseph G. English. It was the old, solid, highly-respectable 
citadel of the town’s business interests, and had had things 
pretty much its own way. That did not at all suit the 
active genius of William P., who was decidedly out for 
business himself. The First National gentlemen, on their 
part, were naturally indignant when the Cannon concern 
began to take public deposits away from them. 

The two banks were presently engaged in a fierce rivalry, 
which grew apace and developed into a sort of politico- 
financial feud that rent the two in twain. The dividing 
line between the First National faction and the Cannon 
faction ran pretty nearly everywhere, turning up in all sorts 
of unexpected places. The complaint of the First National 
crowd was that the restless William P. persisted in using 
the Cannon political organization to drag business into the 
Cannon bank. Township and school-district treasurers, 
county officials and constables—everybody, they said, who 
was at all amenable to political discipline, was made to 
plug for the bank, which was presently organized under a 
Federal charter as the Second National. The two banks, or | 
factions, fought over the election of petty custodians of 
public funds, which funds were deposited in the one 
institution or the other, according to which won. 

As a general rule, with many particular exceptions, the 
Cannon bank seems to have won; and they say in Danville 
now that, although he never sought the lime-light of | 


| 


polities, yet, when it came to constructing and operating 
political machinery, William P. had abilities of a high order. 
The elder brother himself moved to Danville in 1876, and 
came within an ace of being defeated for Congress by 
General John C. Black. The same Democratic soldier- 
statesman gave him an uncomfortably close run eight years 
later. Yet he pulled through, and was steadily increasing 
that important political capital which comes to an intel- 
ligent, hard-working man through length of service in 
Congress. He had early found a place on the Postal 
Committee of the House and, by sheer diligence, made 
himself master of its business. It is related that, when he 
was a new member, he called upon the Speaker, who, with 
ironical intentions, asked him if he would like the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Appropriations. 

“No, sir,” said the young member; ‘‘I represent an 
agricultural district. The only business of the general 
government which directly touches the body of my con- 
stituents is the postal service. I would like a place on that 
committee, for I think I can best serve my people by 
acquainting myself with post-office afiairs.”’ 

Of course, his enemies say that, by beginning thus 
early, he acquired a skill in the judicious distribution 
of post-offices which is rivaled by few and excelled by none. 
But the fact is that the future Speaker was making his way 
in Congress by hard work—while a majority of his col- 
leagues were sadly inclined to loaf. 

But the unhappy dissensions at home were continuing. 
As Danville grew, some leading citizens installed a little 
horse-car—or, more strictly, mule-car—line. William P. 
first took a small interest init; then realized its possibilities 
and bought control. He secured a perpetual gas franchise 
from the City Council and started an illuminating plant. 
Later, he got a ninety-nine-year franchise for an electric- 
lighting company and developed that. There was con- 


siderable strife along the way, however. 


Among the business men of Danville who were not of the 


Cannon faction was John Beard, a grocer, and an old-line 
Democrat. 


Mr. Beard was born in Brooklyn of Irish 
parentage—a short, slight, smooth-faced man with the 
look of a firm character. His friends say that his courage 
is dauntless, his integrity unimpeachable. They do not 
say that he has any temperamental aversion to a good, 
lively fight. He ran for mayor of Danville six times and 
was elected three times, although the city is normally 
Republican. 

In one of Mayor Beard’s administrations the question of 
street paving came up. The city had outgrown dirt roads. 
The Cannon street railway was to change from mule to 
electric propulsion, and was required to pave the space 
between its tracks in conformity with the new street 
improvements. This it was willing to do; but there was 
a difference of opinion as to the method. Mayor Beard’s 
administration insisted upon a highly substantial and 
correspondingly expensive method. The street railway 


_ thought a much less expensive style of paving would 


answer all practical purposes, and went ahead on that 


_ theory—until, one midnight, the mayor turned out with a 


battalion of city workmen and a battery of wagons and 
proceeded to tear up the tracks. The street railway got 
an injunction, and the matter was finally settled. 

This is the only time, I believe, when Joseph G. took a 
really active and open part in behalf of the Cannon 
business enterprises. He had more leisure just then, 
having suffered his first and only defeat. In 1890 he went 
down in that awful slaughter of Republican Congressmen 
which followed the passage of the McKinley tariff bill. 
His successful opponent was a wealthy banker, and Cannon 
adherents are still shocked at the way money 
was used on the winning side in that cam- 
paign. 

When the next Congressional campaign, 
that of 1892, came around, a rather peculiar 
condition confronted the district. Ithad been 
twenty years before that Mr. Cannon was 
first elected to represent itin Congress. Dur- 
ing these twoscore years, especially with the 
politico-business feud in Danville itself, there 
seems to have grown up about as large and 
varied an assortment of sores and animosi- 
ties as ever a peacefully-inclined district was 
blessed with. Certain men of light and lead- 
ing in Republican councils thought something 
ought to be done to clear away this undesir- 
able accumulation and start a new dispen- 
sation. Mr. Cannon, after having served 
eighteen years, had been defeated in the 
previous campaign. As nearly as I am able 
to determine, the upshot of the councils was 
a general agreement to give Mr. Cannon 
another term as a kind of complimentary 
rounding-out of his Congressional career, 
with a tacit idea that a new man could then 
be taken up and the old scores forgotten. 
Mr. Cannon was elected by a handsome 
Majority, and it is certain that some, at 
least, of the Republican lieutenants thought 
it was for the last time. 


THE 
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But before that term expired the State was redistricted 
—one of those rearrangements of the political map which 
the party in opposition is sure to call a gerrymander, no 
matter how fair it is. Asa result of this redistricting Mr. 
Cannon was given, largely, a new constituency. That is, 
Vermilion County, containing Danville, was the only 
county of the old district which was also in the new. Mr. 
Cannon at that time enjoyed the prestige of long service in 
Congress and of the chairmanship of the great Committee 
on Appropriations. He was called the ‘Father of the 
House” and the ‘‘Watch-Dog of the Treasury’’—both 
excellent terms for campaign use. He was easily re- 
elected from the new district in 1894. And—as runs 
throughout the story—while he was building up his 
position in Congress, William P. was by no means 
idle at his task of pushing the financial interests of the 
family. 

By that time the street railroad, the gas plant and the 
electric-lighting concern had been consolidated in the 
Danville Gas, Electric Light and Street Railway Company, 
having $250,000 capital stock and, apparently, a flourish- 
ing business. At any rate, the electric-light plant got a 
dollar a month for sixteen-candle-power incandescent 
lamps and nine to ten dollarsforare. Some people thought 
these prices too high. 

Competition appeared in this wise. There was in Dan- 
ville a miller named Henry Brand, who had long been a 
patron of the First National Bank—the Messrs. Cannon’s 
foe. Along in 1894 the mill burned, leaving, however, the 
foundations and boiler-house. Mr. Brand thought the 
electric-light business a promising field. The First 
National people evidently agreed with him. So the former 
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miller got a franchise, installed a plant on the site of his 
mill, and started out for business. 

The guiding genius of the Danville Gas, Electric Light 
and Street Railway Company was not the man to sit 
supinely by and see business slip away. In a very short 
time the price of incandescent lights fell from one dollar 
a month to twenty-five cents, of are from nine or ten dollars 
to three dollars—which schedule, Mr. Brand testified, 
would hardly pay for the coal he burned. He borrowed 
money from his friends of the First National Bank until he 
owed them, altogether, some sixteen thousand dollars. 
This ran on for some months. 

William P. Cannon, meanwhile, was by no means 
insensible to the economic folly of selling lights for less than 
they cost. One Sunday in July, 1895, he had a talk with 
Charles L. English, vice-president and active manager of 
the First National. Mr. English’s testimony, in condensed 
form, runs as follows: 

“Mr. Cannon wanted to know if there wasn’t some way 
in which Mr. Brand could be gotten rid of; said the First 
National really owned the plant; that Brand had but 
little equity in it; that neither concern was making money, 
as it cost twenty-five cents for the lights; that, were it not 
for their contract with the city, they would belosing money; 
said if I could take the Brand plant, or get control of it, 
we could combine and put it all on a paying basis.” 

They came to no agreement, however. A little later, 
early in August, Vice-President English wished to take 
a month’s trip through the West. He called in Mr. Brand 
and told the ex-miller that he must give the bank a mort- 
gage on the electric-light plant to secure his indebtedness 
to it. Mr. Brand objected that he was buying supplies 
for the plant and, if a mortgage were put on record, it 
would ruin his credit. So Mr. English agreed not to 
record the mortgage. On the forenoon of August 8, Mr. 
Brand and his wife duly executed a mortgage on the plant, 
in favor of Charles L. English as trustee, to secure payment 
of the $16,000 that Brand owed the bank. That afternoon 
Mr. English left on his Western trip. 

Mr. Brand, it appears, rather brooded upon his unstable 
financial position, his electric-light plant being unprofitable 
and the bank holding an unrecorded mortgage on it. 
About two o’clock the next afternoon, August 9, ‘“‘I went,”’ 
he says, “‘up to Mr. Gilmore’s place on Jackson Street and 


told Mr. Gilmore I wanted to see Mr. Cannon.’ Mr. 
Gilmore telephoned, and Mr. Cannon came over. Mr. 
Brand represented his unsatisfactory plight. He says 


in his testimony: 

“T stated a fair question to him. I said: ‘Mr. Cannon, 
how much will you pay me to shut down my plant?’”’ 

Mr. Cannon desired advice in the premises, and sought 
it of William J. Calhoun, then a leading lawyer of Danville 
and one whose good faith could be questioned by neither 
side. Mr. Calhoun’s advice was that, as Mr. Cannon was 
aware of the unrecorded mortgage to the bank, if he bought 
the plant he must assume payment of the mortgage. So 
Mr. Cannon returned to Mr. Brand and informed him that 
he could not buy the plant himself; but he undertook to 
find somebody who would buy it—and he did, in fact, 
quite promptly discover a purchaser in the person of 
Mr. Frank Lindley, of the law firm of Penwell and Lindley. 
This law firm were the attorneys for the Second National 
Bank; also, Mr. Penwell, of the firm, was president of the 
Danville Gas, Electric Light and Street Railway Company. 

The afternoon had worn away and it was about eight 
o’clock in the evening when Mr. Lindley, accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel, cashier of the Second National, drove to Mr. 
Brand’s house. They had a deed, conveying the electric- 
light plant to Lindley, which Brand and wife 
executed. Mr. Lindley and Mr. Samuel then 
drove to the home of the Recorder of Deeds. 
That official went to the courthouse with 
them and Mr. Lindley examined the records 
—which, of course, showed no mortgage on 
the plant to the First National. Mr. Brand 
came in. Mr. Lindley then filed for record 
the deed transferring the plant to himself, 
thereby cutting out the unrecorded mortgage 
to the First National—as he subsequently 
swore that he was an innocent purchaser 
without knowledge of the existence of this 
mortgage. At the same time he handed over 
to Mr. Brand the stipulated purchase price 
—$12,500—in the form of a certificate of 
deposit issued by the Second National Bank. 
Mr. Samuel testified that the certificate was 
issued as an accommodation credit, or over- 
draft, to Mr. Lindley. Mr. Brand at once 
took Mr. Lindley to the electric-light plant 
and introduced him to the manager as the 
new owner. 

Naturally there was a commotion in the 
First National camp when these transactions 
became known. But the vice-president and 
active manager was away and nothing in 
particular seems to have been done about it 
just then. Three weeks later Mr. Lindley 
sold the plant to Mr. Cannon’s Danville Gas, 
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Electric Light and Street Railway Company, which closed 
it down and took out the machinery. Also, the price of 
electric-lights advanced. Mr. Brand had left town two 
days after the transfer to Lindley, and was enjoying 
himself in piscatorial pastimes at Put-in-Bay. He seems 
to have been a rather unfortunate, or inept, person, how- 
ever. Agents of the law overhauled him there and took 
him back to Danville, where he was cast into jail. He 
languished several weeks; then raised $6500—part of the 
purchase price of his plant from Mr. Lindley—and turned 
it over to the First National, and was released from 
durance upon payment of a fine. Vice-President English 
returned meanwhile, and the First National began suit 
against the Danville Gas, Electric Light and Street 
Railway Company. 

A famous litigation followed. It was contended that 
Lindley was an innocent purchaser; that the money Brand 
had paid to the bank prior to his release from jail was, in 
fact, a compromise and settlement of his indebtedness; 
and the lawyers on both sides found plenty of other argu- 
ments. The Master in Chancery found in favor of the 
defendants (Lindley and the Cannon concern), the Circuit 
Court reversed this and found in favor of the First National, 
and the Supreme Court reversed that and found in favor 
of the defendants. All of which, naturally, did not tend to 
soften the sentiments of the opposition faction. 

William P. Cannon, it should be said, insisted that in 
going to Mr. Lindley he acted simply as Mr. Brand’s agent, 
Mr. Brand having asked him to find a purchaser for the 
plant; that there was no agreement or understanding that 
the Danville Gas, Electric Light and Street Railway 
Company should afterward buy the plant from Lindley; 
that Lindley was not his attorney, but the Second National 
Bank’sattorney; that he did not, as Mr. Brand had alleged, 
say that it was a good chance for him to get even with the 
Englishes, or that, if he lived a hundred years, he never 
could play them a dirtier trick. In negotiating the sale 
for Mr. Brand he acted without commission or compensa- 
tion; but he observed: “‘I am quite a good Samaritan and 
volunteer my help frequently.” 

It should also be said that Joseph G. Cannon had 
nothing whatever to do with the transaction. Not even 
his enemies accuse him of knowledge of it. And this 
is exactly why the opposition papers do not ask where the 
Speaker got his comfortable fortune. They know William 
P.’s talents for finance, and to them the wealth of his part- 
ner and elder brother explains itself. The stock-ledgers 
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of the Danville Gas, Electrie Light and Street Railway 
Company and also of the Second National Bank were 
overhauled in the Brand litigation. At that time, out of 
2500 shares of the former ($250,000 par) William P. 
Cannon held 835 shares; Joseph G. 472, or a majority 
between them. Some five years ago the Cannons sold the 
concern. It has since been somewhat extended, and is 
now capitalized at $1,300,000. Of the one thousand shares 
($100,000 par) of the Second National Bank, William P. 
Cannon held 510 shares and Joseph G. 440 shares. The 
bank now has a capital and surplus of $200,000. Mr. 
Cannon’s son-in-law is president of another bank, the 
Danville National, with $100,000 capital. 

The Second National is well located, strategetically, in 
the basement of the courthouse, which is built around one 
corner of the town square. The Danville National is 
diagonally across. The Palmer National (Mr. Wolford, 
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its president, was once manager of the Cannon branch 
bank at Arcola, near Tuscola) occupies a third corner, and 
the First National, the old stronghold of the anti-Cannon 
faction, is on the fourth corner. 

Though these institutions thus keep an eye upon one 
another, time has mellowed the old animosities. William 
P. Cannon died some four years ago, the result of a fall. 
Joseph G.has advanced to the great office of the Speakership, 
which, to a degree, sets him above local politics. More- 
over, he has passed beyond his seventieth year. When 
he came home as Speaker there was a grand demonstration 
in his honor, and his old-time opponent, ex-Mayor John 
Beard, marched at the head of the procession. Mr. Beard 
—now down in the city directory as ‘‘Grocer, ice-dealer 
and proprietor of the Danville Press’’—is himself growing 
old, and wishes, most of all, to be a good Indian and let 
bygones be bygones. He merely smiles and shakes his 
head when the old contentions are mentioned. Joseph G. 
English, the old-time president of the First National, is in 
the vale of years, and mostly retired from active affairs. 
The Speaker’s own generation is passing. To the young 
men, the representative in Congress is a kind of inherited 
institution which they are not disposed to disturb. Natu- 
rally, moreover, trusty Cannon men occupy all points of 
vantage. 

The city profits by that monument of the Speaker’s 
statesmanship, the Soldiers’ Home, which was estab- 
lished in accordance with his bill some eight years ago. 
This extensive institution, occupying 325 acres adjacent 
to town and costing $1,250,000, harbors about 2500 
veterans. The votes of these veterans constitute a com- 
fortable little nest-egg in Congressional primaries and 
elections; but that does not matter now. They naturally 
regard Mr. Cannon in the light of a benefactor, and the 
official souvenir of the Home contains this eloquent 
characterization of him: 

“His every fibre is of tough oak, fit for the keel of Old 
Tronsides; he is one of the tallest and grandest of American 
statesmen, and belongs to the Lincoln type of man by 
birth, education and sentiment.”’ 

Mr. Cannon certainly far excels the great Emancipator 
in a thrifty business sense, and had the decided advantage 
over him of possessing a brother with a genius for high 
finance of very respectable proportions. On the other 
hand, he has advanced to the Speakership by dint of long 
service and diligent application to detail, and his guiding 
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THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


BOUT four o’clock 
A on the following 
afternoon Mrs. 
Mortimer’s maid, who 
had almost finished drying and dressing her mistress’ 
hair, was called to the door by a persistent knocking, 
which at first she had been bidden to disregard. 

It was Mortimer’s man, desiring to know whether Mrs. 
Mortimer could receive Mr. Mortimer at once on matters of 
importance. 

“No,” said Leila petulantly. ‘‘Tell Mullins to say that 
I cannot see anybody,”’ and catching a glimpse of the 
shadowy Mullins dodging about the dusky corridor: 
“What is the matter? Is Mr. Mortimer ill?”’ 

But Mullins could not say what the matter might be, and 
he went away, only to return in a few moments bearing a 
scratchy note from his master, badly blotted and still wet; 
and Leila, with a shrug of resignation, took the blotched 

ascrawl daintily between thumb and forefinger and unfolded 

it. Behind her, the maid, twisting up the masses of dark, 
fragrant hair, read the note very easily over her mistress’ 
shoulder. It ran, without preliminaries: 


I’m going to talk to you, whether you like it or not. 
Do you understand that? If you want to know what’s 
the matter with me, you’ll find out fast enough. Fire 
that French girl out before I arrive. 


She closed the note thoughtfully, folding and double- 
folding it into a thick wad. The ink had come off, discolor- 
ing her finger-tips; she dropped the soiled paper on the 
floor, and held out her hands, plump fingers spread. And 
when the maid had finished removing the stains and had 
repolished the pretty hands, her mistress sipped her choco- 
late thoughtfully, nibbled a bit of dry toast, then motioned 
the maid to take the tray and her departure, leaving her the 
cup. 

A few minutes later Mortimer came in, stood a moment 
blinking around the room, then dropped into a seat, sullen, 
inert, the folds of his chin crowded out on his collar, his 
heavy abdomen cradled on his short, thick legs. He had 
been freshly shaved; linen and clothing were spotless, yet 
the man looked unclean. 
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Save for the network of purple veins in his face, there 
was no color there, none in his lips; even his flabby hands 
were the hue of clay. 

‘Are you ill?” asked his wife coolly. 

“No, not very. I’ve got the jumps. What’s that? 
Tea? Ugh! it’s chocolate. Push it out of sight, will you? 
I can smell it.” 

Leila set the delicate cup on a table behind her. 

‘What time did you return this morning?” she asked, 
stifling a yawn. 

““T don’t know; about five or six. How the devil should 
I know what time I came in?”’ 

Sitting there before the mirror of her dresser she stole a 
second glance at his marred features in the glass. The loose 
mouth, the smeared eyes, the palsy-like tremors that 
twitched the hands where they tightened on the arms of his 
chair, became repulsive to the verge of fascination. She 
tried to look away, but could not. 

“You had better see Doctor Grisby,”’ she managed to say. 

“T’d better see you; that’s what I’d better do,” he re- 
torted thickly. ‘‘You’ll do all the doctoring I want. And 
I want it, all right.” 

“Very well. What is it?” 

He passed his swollen hand across his forehead. 

“What is it?’’ he repeated. ‘‘It’s the limit, this time, if 
you want to know. I’m all in.” 

‘“‘Roulette?”’ raising her eyebrows without interest. 

“Yes, roulette, too. Everything! They got me up- 
stairs at Burbank’s. The game’s crooked! Every box, 
every case, every wheel, every pack is crooked! Crooked! 
Crooked!”’ he burst out in a fever, struggling to sit upright, 
his hands always tightening on the arms of the chair. ‘‘It’s 
nothing but a creeping joint, run by a bunch of hand- 
shakers! I—I’ll ——” 

Stuttering, choking, stammering imprecations, his 
hoarse clamor died away after a while. Shesat there, head 
bent, silent, impassive, acquiescent under the physical and 


mental strain to which she 
had never become thor- 
oughly hardened. How 
many such scenes had she 
witnessed! She could not count them. They differed 
very little in detail, and not at all in their ultimate object, 
which was to get what money she had. This was his 
method of reimbursing himself for his losses. 

He made an end to his outburst after a while. Only his 
dreadful fat breathing now filled the silence; and supposing 
he had finished she found her voice with an effort: 

“Tamsorry. It comes ata bad time, as you know 

““A bad time!” be broke out violently. ‘‘How can it 
come at any other sort of time? With us, all times are bad. 
If this is worse than the average it can’t be helped. We 
are in it for keeps this time!”’ 

“ec We 2 ” 

“Yes, we!’ herepeated; but his face had grown ghastly, 
and his uncertain eyes were fastened on hers in the 
mirror. 

‘““What do you mean—exactly?” she asked, turning from | 
the dresser to confront him. 

He made no effort to answer; an expression of dull fright 
was growing on his visage, as though for the first time he 
had begun to realize what had happened. 

She saw it, and her heart quickened, but she spoke dis- 
dainfully: ‘‘Well, I am ready to listen—as usual. How 
much do you want?” 

He made no sign; his lower lip hung loose; his eyes 
blinked at her. 

“What is it?” she repeated. ‘‘What have you been 
doing? How much have you lost? You can’t have lost 
very much; we hadn’t much to lose. If you have given your 
note to any of those gamblers, it is a shame—a shame. 
Leroy, look at me! You promised me, on your honor, 
never to do that again. Have you lied, after all the times’ 
I have helped you out, stripped myself, denied myself, put 
off tradesmen, faced down creditors? After all I have done, 
do you dare come here and ask for more—ask for what I 
have not got—with not one bill settled, not one servant 
paid since December 2 ; 

“Leila, I—I’ve got —to tell you =—”’ 


” 


“What?” she demanded, appalled by the change in his 
face. If he was overdoing it, he was overdoing it real- 
istically enough. 

“‘T—I’ve used Plank’s check!’’ he mumbled and mois- 
ened his lips with his tongue. 

She stared back at him, striving to comprehend. 
*Plank’s!”’ she repeated slowly—‘‘ Plank’s check? What 
*heck? What do you mean?”’ 

“The one he gave you last night. 
Now you know!” 

“The one he 
‘t was not filled in.” 

“T filled it.” 

Her dawning horror was reacting on him, as it always 
lid, like a fierce tonic; and his own courage came back 
n a sort of sullen desperation. 

“You! You are trying to frighten me, Leroy,”’ 
she stammered. ‘‘ You are trying to make me do some- 
hing—give you what you want—force me to give you 
vhat you want! You can’t frighten me. The check 
yas made out to me—to my order. How could you have 
ised it if I had not indorsed it?” 

“T indorsed it. Do you understand that!” he said 
avagely. 

“No, I don’t; because, if you did, it’s forgery.” 

“T don’t care what you think it is!’’ he broke in fiercely. 
‘All I’m worried over is what Plank will think. I didn’t 
nean to do it; I didn’t dream of doing it; but when 
3urbank cleaned me up I fished about, and that cursed 
heck came tumbling out!” 

In the rising excitement of self-defense the color was 
oming back into his battered face; he sat up straighter 
n his chair, and, grasping the upholstered arms, leaned 
orward, speaking more distinctly and with increasing 
rigor and anger: ; 

‘When I saw that check in my hands I thought I'd 
ise it temporarily—merely as moral collateral to flash at 
3urbank—something to back my I. O. U.’s. So I filled 
Gin,” 

“For how much?”’ she asked, not daring to believe him; 
yut he ignored the question and went on: 

“T filled it and indorsed it, and——”’ 

“How could you indorse it?’’ she interrupted coolly, 
1oW unconvinced again and suspicious. 

“Yl tell you if you’ll stop that fool tongue a moment. 
[The check was made to ‘L. Mortimer,’ wasn’t it? Sol 
vrote “L. Mortimer’ on the back. Now do you know? 
f you are L. Mortimer, soam I. Leila begins with L; so 
loes Leroy, doesn’t it? I didn’t imitate your two-words- 
0-a-page autograph. I put my own fist to a check made 
mut to one L. Mortimer; and I don’t care what you think 
bout it as long as Plank can stand it. Now put up your 
1ose and howl, if you like.” 

But under her sudden pallor he was taking fright again, 
md he began to bolster up his courage with bluster and 
ioise, as usual: 

“Howl all you like!”’ he jeered. ‘‘It won’t alter matters 
Tr square accounts with Plank. What are you staring at? 
Jo you suppose I’m not sorry? Do you fancy I don’t 
mow what a fool I’ve been? What are you turning white 
or?” 

“How much have you——”’ She choked, then, reso- 
itely: “‘How much have you—taken?”’ 

“Taken!’’ he broke out with an oath. 


I’ve used that. 


But you couldn’t! How could you? 


“What do you 


aean? I’ve borrowed about twenty thousand dollars. 
tow yelp! Eh? What?—No yelps? Probably some 
veeps, then. Turn’em on andrun dry; I'll wait.”’ And 


e managed to cross one bulky leg over the other and lean 
ack, affecting resignation, while *Leila, bolt upright in 
er low chair, every curved outline rigid under the flowing 
ilken wrap, stared at him as though stunned. 


‘Well, we’re good for it, aren’t we?”’ he said threaten- 


ingly. ‘If he’s going to turn ugly about it, here’s the 
house.” 
““My—house?”’ 


“Yes, your house! I suppose you’d rather raise some- 
thing on the house than have the thing come out in the 
papers.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked, staring into his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“You are wrong.” 

“You mean that you are not inclined to stand by me?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, I mean that.” 

“You don’t intend to help me out?”’ 

“T do not intend to—not this time.” 

He began to show his big teeth, and that nervous snicker- 
ing “‘tick’’ twitched his upper lip. 

““How about the courts?’ he sneered. 
to figure in them with Plank?” 

“T don’t want to,” she said steadily, ‘‘but you cannot 
frighten me any more by that threat.” 

“Oh! Can’t frighten you! Perhaps you think you'll 
marry Plank when I get a decree? Do you? Well, you 
won't for several reasons; first, because I’ll name other 
corespondents and+that will make Plank sick; second, 
because Plank wants to marry somebody else and I’m able 
to assist him. So where do you come out in the shuffle?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said, under her breath, and rested 
her head against the back of the chair, as though suddenly 
tired. 

“Well, I know. You'll come out smirched, and you 
know it,’”’ said Mortimer, gazing intently at her. ‘‘ Look 
here, Leila; I didn’t come here to threaten you. I’m 
no blackmailer; I’m no criminal. I’m simply a decent 
sort of a man, who is pretty badly scared over what he’s 
done in a moment of temptation. You know I had no 
thought of anything except to borrow enough on my 
I. O. U.’s to make a killing at Burbank’s. I had to show 
them something big, so I filled in that check, not meaning 
to use it; and before I knew it I’d indorsed it, and was 
plunging against it. Then they stacked everything on 
me—and if I had not been in the condition I was in I’d 
have stopped payment. But it was too late when I 
realized what I was up against. Leila, you know I’m 
not a bad man at heart. Can’t you help a fellow?” 

His manner, completely changed, had become the re- 
sentful and fretful appeal of the victim of plot and circum- 
stance. All the savage brutality had been eliminated; 
the sneer, the truculent attempts to browbeat, the pitiful 
swagger, the cynical justification—all were gone. It was 
really the man himself now, normally scared and repentant ; 
the frightened, overfed pensioner on his wife’s bounty; 
not the human beast maddened by fear and dissipation, 
half-stunned, half-panic-stricken, driven by sheer terror into 
a role which even he shrank from—had shrunk from all 
these years. For, leech and parasite that he was, Morti- 
mer, however much the dirty acquisition of money might 
tempt him in theory, had not yet brought himself to the 
point of attempting the practice, even when in sorest 
straits and bitterest need. He didn’t want to do it; he 
wished to get along without it, partly because of native 
inertia and an aversion to the mental nimbleness that he 
would be required to show as a lawbreaker, partly because 
the word “‘blackmail’”’ stood for what he did not dare 
suggest that he had come to, even to himself. His distaste 
was genuine; there were certain things which he didn’t 
want to commit, and extortion was one of them. He 
could, at a pinch, lie to his wife, or try to scare her into 
giving him money; he could, when necessary, ‘borrow’ 
from such men as Plank; but he had never cheated at 


“Do you want 
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cards, and he had never attempted to blackmail anybody 
except his wife—which, of course, was purely a family 
matter, and concerned nobody else. 

Now he was attempting it again, with more sincerity, 
energy and determination than he ever before had been 
forced to display. Even in his most profane violence the 
rage and panic were only partly real. He was, it is true, 
genuinely scared, and horribly shaken physically, but 
he had counted on violence, and he stimulated his own 
emotions and made them serve him, knowing all the while 
that in the reaction his ends would be accomplished, as 
usual. This policy of alternately frightening, dragooning 
and supplicating Leila had carried him so far; and though 
it was true that this was a more serious situation than he 
had ever yet faced, he was convinced that his wife would 
pull him out somehow; and how that was to be accom- 
plished he did not very much care, so long as he was pulled 
out safely. 

‘“What this household requires,’’ he said, ‘“‘is economy.” 
He spread his legs, denting the Aubusson carpet with his 
boot-heels, and glanced askance at his wife. ‘‘ Economy,” 
he repeated, furtively wetting his lips with a heavily-coated 
tongue; ‘‘that’s the true solution: economical adminis- 
tration in domestic matters. Retrenchment, Leila! re- 
trenchment! Fewer folderols. I’ve a notion to give up 
that farm, and stop trying to breed those fool sheep. They 
cost a thousand apiece, and do you know what I got for 
those six Isent to Westbury? Just twelve hundred dollars 
from Fleetwood—the bargaining shopkeeper! Twelve 
hundred! Think of that! And along comes Granby and 
sells a single ram for six thousand plunks!”’ 

Leila’s head was lowered. He could not see her expres- 
sion, but he had always been confident of his ability to talk 
himself out of trouble, so he rambled on in pretense of 
camaraderie, currying favor, as he believed, ingratiating 
himself with the coarse bluntness that served him among 
some men, even among some women. 

‘“We'll fix it somehow,” he said reassuringly; ‘‘don’t 
you worry, Leila. I’ve confidence in you, little girl! You’ve 
got me out of sticky messes before, eh? Well, we've 
weathered a few, haven’t we?’’ 

Even the horrible parody on wedded loyalty left her 
silent, unmoved, dark eyes brooding; and he began to 
grow a little restless and anxious as his jocularity increased 
without a movement in either response or aversion from 
his wife. 

“You needn’t be scared, if I’m not,” he said reproach- 
fully. ‘‘The house is worth two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and there’s only fifty on it now. If that fat, Dutch 
skinflint, Plank, shows his tusks, we can clap on another 
fifty.” And as she made no sound or movement in reply: 
“So far as Plank goes, haven’t I done enough for him to 
square it? What have we ever got out of him, except a 
thousand or two now and then when the cards went against 
me? IfI took it, it was practically what he owesme. And 
if he thinks it’s too much—look here, Leila! I’ve a trick 
up my sleeve. I can make good any time I wishto. I’min 
a position to marry that man to the girl he’s mad about — 
stark, raving mad.” 

Mrs. Mortimer slowly raised her head and looked at her 
husband. 

‘Leroy, are you mad?”’ 

“1? Not much!” he exclaimed gleefully. ‘‘I can make 
him the husband of the most-run-after girl in New York— 
if | want to. And atthe same time I can puncture the most 
arrogant, the most cold-blooded, selfish, purse-proud, 
inflated nincompoop that ever sat at the head of a directors’ 
table. O-ho! Now you’re staring, Leila. I can do it; I 
can make good. Whatare you worrying about? Why, I’ve 
got a hundred ways to square that check, and each separate 
way is a winner.” 
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He rose, shook out the creases in his trousers, and ad- 
justed the squat gold fob which ornamented his protru- 
ding waistcoat. 

“‘So you'll fix it, won’t you, Leila?”’ he said, apparently 
oblivious that he had expressed himself as able to adjust the 
matter in one hundred equally edifying and satisfactory 
manners. 

She did not answer. Helingered a moment at the door, 
looking back with an ingratiating leer; but she paid him no 
attention, and he took himself off, confident that her sulki- 
ness could not result in anything unpleasant to anybody 
except herself. 

Nor did it, as far as he could see. The days brought no 
noticeable change in his wife’s demeanor toward him. 
Plank, when he met him, was civil enough, though it did 
occur to Mortimer that he saw very little of Plank in these 
days. 

“Ungrateful beggar!’’ he thought bitterly; ‘‘he’s toady- 
ing to Belwether now. I can’t do anything more for him, 
so I don’t interest him.”’ 

And for a while he wore a truculent, aggrieved air in 
Plank’s presence, or the meeker demeanor of a martyr, 
sentimentally misunderstood, but patient under the 
affliction. 

Then there came a time when he needed mone,. During 
the few days he spent circling tentatively and apprehen- 
sively around his wife he learned enough to know that there 
was nothing to be had from her at present. No doubt the 
mory she raised to placate Plank—if she had placated 
him :n that fashion—was a strain on her rescurces, what- 
ever those resources were. 

One thing was certain: Plank had not remained very 
long in ignorance of the check drawn against his balance, 
if indeed, as Mortimer feared, the bank itself had not 
communicated with Plank as soon as the check was pre- 
sented for payment. Therefore Plank must have been 
placated by Leila; how, Mortimer was satisfied not to 
know. 

““Some of these days,’’ he said to himse?f, ‘‘I’ll catch 
her tripping, and then there’ll be a decent division of 
property, or—there’ll be a divorce.” But, as usual, 
Mortimer found such practices more attractive in theory 
than in execution, and he was really quite contented to go 
on as things were going if somebody would see that he had 
some money occasionally. 

One of these occasions when he needed it was approach- 
ing. He had madea “‘killing’’ at Desmond’s, and had used 
the money to stop up the more threatening gaps in the 
tottering financial fabric known as his ‘“‘ personal accounts.” 
The fabric would hold for a while, but meantime he needed 
money to goon with. And Leila evidently had none. He 
tried everybody except Plank. He had scarcely the impu- 
dence to go to Plank just yet; but when, completing the 
vicious circle, he found his borrowing capacity exhausted, 
and himself once more face to face with the only hope, 
Plank, he sat down to consider seriously the possibility of 
the matter. 

Of course Plank owed him more than he could ever pay — 
the ungrateful parvenu!—but what Plank had thought of 
that check transaction he had never been able to discover. 

Somehow or other he must put Plank under fresh obliga- 
tions; and that might have been possible had not Leila 
invaded the ground, leaving nothing, now that Plank was 
secure in club life. 

Of course the first thing that presented itself to Morti- 
mer’s consideration was the engineering of Plank’s matri- 
monial ambitions. Clearly the man had not changed. He 
was always at Sylvia’s heels; he was seen with her in pub- 
lic; he went to the Belwether house a great deal. No pos- 
sible doubt but that he was as infatuated as ever. And 
Quarrier was going to marry her next November—that is, 
if he, Mortimer, chose to keep silent about a certain mid- 
night episode at Shotover. 

It was his inclination, except in theory, to keep silent, 
partly because of his native inertia and unwillingness to go 
to the physical and intellectual exertion of being a rascal, 
partly because he didn’t want to be a rascal of that sort. 

Like a man with premonitions of toothache, who walks 
down to the dentist’s just to see what the number of the 
house looks like, and then walks around the block to think 
it over, so Mortimer, suffering from lack of money, walked 
round and round the central idea, unable to bring himself 
to the point. 

Several times he called up Quarrier on the ’phone and 
made appointments to lunch with hiin; but these meetings 
never resulted in anything except lunchec ns which Morti- 
mer paid for, and matters were becoming desperate. 

So one day, after having lunched too freely, he sat down 
and wrote Plank the following note: 

My Dear Beverly: 

You will remember that I once promised you my aid in 
securing what, to you, is the dearest object of your exist- 
ence. I have thought, I have pondered, I have given the 
matter deep and, I may add without irreverence, prayer- 
ful consideration, knowing that the life’s happiness of my 
closest friend depended on my judgment and wisdom and 
intelligence to secure for him the opportunity to crown 
his life’s work by the acquisition of the brightest jewel in 
the diadem of old Manhattan. 
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“By George! that’s wickedly good, though!” chuckled 
Mortimer, refreshing himself with his old standby, an 
apple, quartered, and soaked in very old port. So he 
sopped his apple and swallowed it, and picked up his pen 
again, chary of overdoing it. 


The time is close at hand 


All I say to you is, be ready! 
But be ready! 


when you may boldly make your avowal. 
All depends upon the psychological moment. An instant 
too soon, an instant too late, and you are lost. And she 
is lost forever. Remember! Be faithful; trust in me, 
and wait. And the instant I say, “Speak!” pour out your 
soul, my dear friend, and be certain you are not pouring it 
out in vain. L. M. 

Writing about ‘‘pouring out” made him thirsty, so 
he fortified himself several times, and then, sealing the 
letter, went out to a letter-box and stood looking at it. 

“Tf I mail it I’m in for it,’”’ he muttered. After a while 
he put the letter in his pocket and walked on. 

“‘Tt really doesn’t commit me to anything,” he reflected 
at last, halting before another letter-box. And as he stood 
there, hesitating, he glanced up and saw Quarrier entering 
the Lenox Club. The next moment he flung up the metal 
box lid, dropped in his letter, and followed Quarrier into 
the club. 

Then events tumbled forward almost without a push 
from him. Quarrier was alone in a window corner, drink- 
ing vichy and milk and glancing over the afternoon papers. 
He saw Mortimer, and invited him to join him; and Morti- 
mer, being thirsty, took champagne. 

“‘T’ve been trying a new coach,” said Quarrier, in his 
colorless and rather agreeable voice; and he went on 
leisurely explaining the points of the new mail-coach 
which had been built in Paris after plans of his own, 
while Mortimer gulped glass after glass of chilled wine, 
which seemed only to make him thirstier. Meantime he 
listened, really interested, except that his fleshy head 
was too full of aleohol and his own project to contain 
the additional statistics concerning coaching. Besides, 
Quarrier, who had never been over-cordial to him, was 
more so now—enough for Mortimer to venture on a few 
tentative suggestions of a financial nature; and though, 
as usual, Quarrier was not responsive, he did not, as usual, 
get up and go away. 

A vague hope stirred Mortimer that it might not be 
beyond his persuasive tongue to make this chilly, reticent 
young man into a friend some day—a helpful friend. For 
Mortimer all his life had trusted to his tongue; and though 
poorly enough repaid, the few lingual victories remained 
in his memory, along with an inexhaustible vanity and 
hope; while his countless defeats and the many occasions 
on which his tongue had played him false were all forgotten. 
Besides, he had been drinking more heavily all day than 
was his custom. 

So Quarrier talked, sparingly, about his new coach, 
about Billy Fleetwood’s renowned string of hunters, about 
Ashley Spencer’s new stable and his chances at Saratoga 
with Roy-a-neh, for which he had paid a fabulous sum— 
the sum and the story probably equally fabulous. 

Mortimer’s head was swimming with ideas; he was also 
talking a great deal, much more than he had intended; 
he was saying things he had not exactly intended to say, 
either, in just that way. He realized it, but he went on, 
unable to stop his own tongue, the noise of which intoxi- 
cated him. 

Once or twice he thought Quarrier looked at him rather 
strangely; but he would show Quarrier that he was 
nobody’s fool; he’d show Quarrier that he was a friend, 
a good, staunch friend; and that Quarrier had long, long 
undervalued him. Waves of sentiment spread through 
and through him; his affection for Quarrier dampened his 
eyes; and still he blabbed on and on, gazing with brimming 
eyes upon Quarrier, who sat back, silent and attentive, as 
Mortimer circled and blundered nearer and nearer to the 
crucial point of his destination. 

Midway in one of his linguistic ellipses Quarrier leaned 
forward and caught his arm in a grip of steel. Another 
man had entered the room. Mortimer, made partly 
conscious by the pain of Quarrier’s viselike grip, was sober 
enough to recognize the impropriety of his continuing 
aloud the veiled story he had been constructing with what 
he supposed to be a cunning as matchless as it was impene- 
trable. 

Later he found himself upstairs in a private cardroom, 
facing Quarrier across a table, and still talking and quench- 
ing his increasing thirst. _He knew now what he was telling 
Quarrier; he was unveiling the parable; he was stripping 
metaphor from a carefully precise story. He used Siward’s 
name presently; presently he used Sylvia’s name. A 
moment later—or was it an hour?—Quarrier stopped him, 
coldly, without a trace of passion, demanding corrobora- 
tive detail. And Mortimer gave it, wagging his head and 
one fat forefinger as emphasis. 

“You saw that?” repeated Quarrier, deadly white of a 
sudden. 

“Yes; an’ I——’ 

“At three in the morning ?”’ 

“Yes; an’ I want——”’ 

“You saw him enter her room?” 


’ 
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“Yes; an’ I wan’ter say thish to you, because I’m your 


fr’en’. Don’ wan’ anny fr’en’s mine get fooled on women! 
See? Thash how IJ feel. See! Women, lovely women! 
See? Respec’ sect! Gimme y’han’, buzzer—er—brother 
Quar’er! You’rem’fr’en’; I’m your fr’en’. I know how it 


is. Gotter wife m’own. Stingy! Takes money outter 
m’ pockets. Ruinme! Say, old boy, what about 
dividend due ’morrow on Orange County Eclectic—mean 
Erlextic—no!—mean ’Letric! Wasser masser tongue?’’ 

Opening his fond and foggy eyes, and finding himself 
alone in the cardroom, he began to cry. 

In the mean time, however, he was due to dine at the 
Belwether house; and when eight o’clock approached, 
and he had not returned to dress, Leila called up Sylvia 
Landis on the telephone: 

“My dear, Leroy hasn’t returned, and I suppose he’s 
forgotten about the bridge. I can bring Mr. Plank, if 
you like.” 

“Very well,” said Sylvia, adding: ‘“‘If Mr. Plank is 
there, may I speak to him a moment?”’ 

So Leila rose, setting the receiver on the desk, and Plank 
came in from the library and settled himself heavily in 
the chair. 

“Did you wish to speak to me, Miss Landis?” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Plank? Yes; will you dine with us 
at eight? Bridge afterward, if you don’t mind.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And, Mr. Plank, you had a note from me this morning?” 

CS 

“Please disregard it.” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“T do. It is not worth while.”” And, as Plank made 
no comment, ‘‘I have no further interest in the matter. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

“No,” said Plank doggedly. 

“T have nothing more to say. I am sorry. We dine 
at eight,’ concluded Sylvia hurriedly. 

Plank hung up the receiver and sat eying it for a while 
in silence. Then his jaw began to harden and his under 
lip protruded, and he folded his great hands, resting them 
in front of him on the edge of the desk, brooding there, with 
eyes narrowing like a sleepy giant at prayer. 

When Leila entered, in her evening wraps, she found him 
there, so immersed in reverie that he failed to hear her; 
and she stood a moment at the doorway, smiling to herself, 
thinking how pleasant it was to come down ready for the 
evening and find him there, as though he belonged where 
he sat, and was part of the familiar environment. 

Recently she had grown younger in a smooth-skinned, 
full-lipped way—so much younger that it was spoken of. 
Something girlish in figure, in spontaneity, in the hesitation 
of her smile, in the lack of that hard, brilliant confidence 
which once characterized her, had developed; as though 
she were beginning her début again, reverting to a softness 
and charm prematurely checked. Truly, her youth’s dis- 
colored blossom, forced by the pale phantom of false spring, 
was refolding to a bud once more; and the harsher tints of 
the inclement years were fading. 

“Beverly,” she said, ‘‘I am ready.” 

Plank stood up, dazed from his reverie, and walked 
toward her. His white tie had become disarranged; she 
raised her hands, halting him, and pulled it into shape for 
him, consciously innocent of the intimacy. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘Do you know how pretty you 
are this evening?” 

““Yes; I was very happy at my mirror. Do you know, 
the withered years seem to be dropping from me like leaves 
from an autumn sapling? And I feel young enough to say 
so poetically. . " Did Sylvia try to flirt with you 
over the wire?” 

‘“Yes, as usual,’’ he said dryly, descending the stairs 
beside her. 

‘‘ And really you don’t love her any more?”’ she queried. 

“‘Searcely.’’ His voice was low and rather disagreeable, 
and she looked up. 

“T wish I knew what you and Sylvia find to talk about 
so frequently, if you’re not in love.” 

But he made no answer; and they drove away to the 
Belwether house, a rather wide, old-style mansion of 
brownstone, with a stoop dividing its ugly facade, and a 
series of unnecessary glass doors blockading the vestibule. 

There were half a dozen people there lounging informally 
between the living-room on the second floor and Sylvia's 
apartments in the rear—the residue from a luncheon and 
bridge party given that afternoon by Sylvia to a score or so) 
of card-mad women. A few of these she had asked to 
remain for an informal dinner, and a desperate game later 
—the sort of people she knew well enough to lose to heavily 
or win from without remorse— Grace Ferrall, Marion Page, 
Agatha Caithness. Trusting to the telephone that morning, 
she had secured the Mortimers and Quarrier, failing three 
men; and now the party, with Plank as Mortimer’s substi 
tute, was complete—all thorough gamesters—sex matt 
ing nothing in the preparation for such a seance. 

In Sylvia’s boudoir Grace Ferrall and Agatha Caithn 
sat before the fire; Sylvia, at the mirror of her dresser, 
was correcting the pallor incident to the unbroken di 
sipation of a brilliant season; Marion wandered betw 


Sylvia’s quarters and the library, where Quarrier and 
Major Belwether were sitting in low-voiced confab. 

Leila, greeted gayly from the boudoir, went in. Plank 
entered the library, was mauled effusively by the Major, 
returned Quarrier’s firm handshake, and sat down with 
an inquiring smile. 

“Oh, yes, we’re out for blood to-night,” tittered Major 
Belwether, grasping Quarrier’s arm humorously and 
shaking it to emphasize his words—a habit that Quarrier 
thoroughly disliked. ‘Sylvia had a lot of women here 
playing for the season score, so I suggested she keep the 
pick of them for dinner, and call in a few choice ones to 
make a night of it.” 

“Tt’s agreeable to me,”’ said Plank, still looking at Quar- 
rier with the same inquiring expression, which that gentle- 
man presently chose to understand. 

“T haven't had a chance to look into that matter,’’ he 
said carelessly. ‘‘Some day, when you have time to go 
over it 2 

“T have time now,” said Plank; ‘‘there’s nothing to go 
over; there’s no reason for any secrecy. All I wrote you 
was that I proposed to 
control the stock of Amal- 
gamated Electric and that 
I wished your advice in 
the matter.” 

“T could not give you 
any advice offhand on 
such an extraordinary 
suggestion,” returned 
Quarrier coldly. “If you 
know where the stock is, 
you'll understand.” 

“Do you mean what it 
is quoted at, or who owns 
it?” interrupted Plank. 

“Who owns it. Every- 
body knows where it has 
dropped to, I suppose. 
Most people know, too, 
where it is held.” 

EYies* 1 do.’ 

“ And who is manipula- 
ting it,’ added Quarrier 
indifferently. 

“Do youmean Harring- 
_ton’s people?” 

“T don’t mean anybody 
in particular, Mr. Plank.” 
“Oh!” said Plank star- 

ing. “I was sure you 
ecouldn’t have meant 
Harrington, because 
there are other theories 
| floating about that mys- 
f 


terious pool, one of which 
I’ve proved.” 

Quarrier looked at him 
out of his velvety-lidded 
eyes: 

“What have you 
proved?” 
“T’'ll tell you, if you'll 
appoint an interview.” 
“Tl come, too,” began 
Belwether, who had been 
, listening, loose-mouthed 
_ and intent; ‘‘we’re all in 
_it—Howard, Kemp Fer- 
| tall, and I ——” 
_ “And Stephen Siward,”’ 
_ observed Plank, so quietly 
_ that Quarrier never even 
_ Taised his eyes to read the 
stolid face opposite. 
Presently he said: ‘‘Do 
you know anybody who 
can deliver you any con- 
| siderable block of Amal-: 
| gamated Electric at the 
| market figures?’’ 
_ “YT could deliver you 
several blocks, if you care 
| tobid,” said Plank bluntly. 
_ Belwether grew red, 
then pale. Quarrier stiff- 
| ened in his chair, but his eyes were only skeptical. Plank’s 
under lip had begun to protrude again; he swung his mass- 
ive head, looking from Belwether back to Quarrier: 
“Pool or no pool,” he continued, ‘‘you Amalgamated 
people will want to see the stock climb back into the 
| branches from which somebody shook it out; and I pro- 
pose to put it there. That is all I had meant to say to you, 
Mr. Quarrier. I’m not averse to saying it here to you, and 
Ido. There’s no secrecy about it. Figure out for yourself 
how much stock I control, and who let it go. Settle your 
family questions and put your house in order; then invite 
me to call, and I’ll do it. And I have an idea that we are 
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going to stand on our own legs again, and recover our self- 
respect and our fighting capacity; and I rather think we'll 
stop this hold-up business, and that our Inter-County 
friend will let go the sand-bag and pocket the jimmy, and 
talk business across the line-fence.”’ 

Quarrier’s characteristic pallor was no index to his 
feelings, nor was his icy reticence. 

When anybody gave Quarrier a letter to read he took a 
long time reading it; but if he was slow he was also minute; 
he went over every word again and again, studying, absorb- 
ing each letter, each period, the conformation of every 
word. And when he ended he had in his brain a photograph 
of the letter which he would never forget. 

And now, slowly, minutely, methodically, he was going 
over and over Plank’s words, and his manner of saying them 
and their surface import, and the hidden one, if any. 

If Plank had spoken the truth—and there was no reason 
to doubt it—Plank had quietly acquired a controlling 
interest in Amalgamated Electric. That meant treachery 
in somebody. Who? Probably Siward, perhaps Bel- 
wether. He would not look at the latter just yet; not for 


“I Don’t Mean Anybody in Particular, Mr. Plank”’ 


aminuteortwo. There was time enough to see through that 
withered, pink-and-white old fraud. But why had Plank 
done this? And why did Plank suspect him of any desire 
to wreck his own property? He did suspect him, that was 
certain. 

After a silence, he spoke quietly and without emotion: 

‘Everybody concerned will be glad to see Amalgamated 
Electric declaring dividends. This is a shock to us’’—he 
glanced impassively at the major —“ but a pleasant shock. 
J think it well to arrange a meeting as soon as possible.” 

“To-morrow,” said Plank, with a manner of closing dis- 
cussion. And in his brusque ending of the matter Quarrier 
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detected the ringing undertone of an authority he never 
would endure; and though his pale, composed features 
betrayed not the subtlest shade of emotion, he was aware 
that a new element had come into his life—a new force 
was growing out of nothing to confront him, an unfamiliar 
shape loomed vaguely ahead, throwing its huge, distorted 
shadow across his path. He sensed it with the instinct of 
kind for kind, not because Plank’s millions meant anything 
to him as a force; not because this lumbering, red-faced 
meddler had blundered into a family affair where confidence 
consisted in joining hands lest a pocket be inadvertently 
picked; not because Plank had knocked at the door, ex- 
pecting treachery to open, and had found it, but because 
of the awful simplicity of the man and his methods. 

If Plank suspected him, he must also suspect him of 
complicity in the Inter-County grab; he must suspect him 
of the ruthless, crushing power that corrupts or annihilates 
opposition, making a mockery of legislation, a jest of the 
courts, and an epigram of a people’s indignation. 

And yet, in the face of all this, careless, fearless, frank 
to the outer verge of stupidity —which sometimes means the 
inability to be afraid—this 
man Plank was casually 
telling him things which 
men regard as secrets and 
as weapons of defense— 
was actually advising him 
of his peril, and telling him 
almost contemptuously to 
pull up the drawbridge and 
prepare for siege, instead 
of rushing the castle and 
giving it to the sack. 

As Quarrier sat there 
meditating, his long, white 
fingers caressing his soft, 
pointed beard, Sylvia came 
in, greeting the men col- 
lectively with a nod, and 
offering her hand to Plank. 

“Dinner is announced,” 
she said ; ‘‘ please goin farm 
fashion. Wait!’’as Plank, 
following the Major and 
Quarrier, stood aside for 
her to pass. ‘No, you go 
ahead, Howard; and you”’ 
—to the Major. 

Left for a moment in 
the room with Plank, she 
stood listening to the 
others descending the 
stairs; then: 

“Have you seen Mr. 
Siward?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Plank. 

“Oh! Is he well?” 

“Not very.” 

“Ts he well enough to 
read a letter, and to an- 
swer one?”’ 

“Oh, yes; he’s well 
enough in that way.” 

“‘T supposed so. That is 
why I said to you, over the 
wire, not to trouble him 
with my request.” 

“You mean that I am 
not to say anything about 
your offer to buy the 
hunter?” 

“No. If I make up my 
mind that I want the horse 
I'll write him—perhaps.”’ 

Lingering still, she let 
one hand fall on the ban- 
isters, turning back toward 
Plank, who was follow- 
ing: 

“‘T understood you to 
mean that—that Mr. 
Siward’s financial affairs 
were anything but satis- 
factory?’’—the sweet, 
trailing, upward inflection 
making it a question. 

‘‘When did I say that?’’ demanded Plank. 

‘“Once—a month ago.” 

“‘T didn’t,’”’ said Plank bluntly. 

“Oh, I had inferred it, then, from something you said, 
or something you were silent about. Is that it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘Am I quite wrong, then?”’ she asked, looking him in 
the eyes. 

And Plank, who never lied, found no answer. Consid- 
ering him for a moment in silence, she turned again and 
descended the stairs. ; 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Resurrection of New England 


EW ENGLAND has long been famous as the home of 
dyspepsia and ideals. But for more than a generation 
the economic movement of the country has left it to one 
side, with a steadily increasing ebb of prestige and prosper- 
ity. There is small likelihood that its old importance in 
trade or industry will ever return : its soil yields grudgingly ; 
even the cotton-mills, once the pride of the small towns, are 
fated to move South sooner or later. Ever since the War 
the best blood of the population has flowed steadily west- 
ward to build up the nation. 

But there is a pleasant future for these six rocky little 
States in the northeast corner of our land, if they will but 
grasp it. They are destined to play the same réle in the 
United States that England is fast assuming toward the 
scattered members of the British Empire—to become the 
common home, the pleasant recreation-ground, the goal 
of leisure. Although New England can hardly be called 
the cradle of our people, it has been the high-chair, so to 
speak, of our national youth, and as such is filled with 
affectionate associations. It is natural that its children 
and grandchildren should come back from their battles 
with life and settle in its green valleys and along its rocky 
coast. And New England can do much to attract this new 
generation of wealth by making good roads, creating forest 
reserves, stocking its ponds and rivers with fish, preserving 
game, and reforming its railroad octopus. The wilder 
parts of the White Mountains and the Green Mountains 
should be protected from the further depredations of the 
sawmill by making them into State parks. In that way 
they will return to the people many times what may be got 
from them as lumber-fields. In short, New England would 
do well to look to its natural wealth and become what Nature 
has meant it to be—the best pleasure-resort of the country. 


An Impassable Gulf 


fee stock market was demoralized the other day by a 
cut of a dollar a ton in the price of Southern iron. 
Naturally, the steel shares were especially weak. The 
big Steel Trust was formed more than five years ago. It 
brought under a single management the richest iron mines, 
the best blast furnaces and steel mills in the North, about 
one hundred lake steamers and barges for carrying ore 
and some two thousand miles of railroad tracks. Every 
step in the process of manufacture from the mine to the 
finished product was thus owned and operated coérdinately 
by the corporation. It was said that this codrdination 
would lower the cost of manufacture. Perhaps it has—but 
not to the consumer. More than five years after the 
organization of the trust a threat that some consumers may 
get their iron a dollar a ton cheaper is demoralizing. 

Cooérdinating the processes of manufacture was not the 
only function-of the trust. It issued five hundred millions 
of common stock that was water. This stock was given to 
the promoters or exchanged for other shares that had been 
bestowed as bonuses. The voting power in this half 
billion of water controls the corporation. The shares have 
been selling around $40 in the hope that dividends soon 
would be resumed. To resume dividends would entail 
a charge of $20,000,000 a year, or over two dollars a ton 
on the corporation’s output of finished products. This 
extensive gulf of water lies between the consumer and 
lower prices. It also furnishes a powerful motive against 
increasing wages. 

The Steel Trust is strictly typical. Consolidation should, 
and doubtless does, cheapen production. But as our 
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trusts are built the consumer gets no benefit; labor gets no 
benefit; the ordinary investor gets no benefit. All the 
benefit goes to the few gentlemen who, as promoters and 
underwriters, acquire the huge issues of fiat stock. There 
are still some innocent persons who regard stock-watering 
as a harmless pastime, and profess not to be able to see 
that it is a perfect device for transferring to a few pockets 
substantially every benefit that has arisen from the 
industrial consolidations of the last eight years. 


The Poor Man’s Luxury 


(oe dutiable imports in the fiscal year just ended 
amounted to nearly seven hundred million dollars, 
and about twenty-five per cent. of them were classed by the 
Treasury Department as luxuries. 

The high tariff, as we know from the mouths of the 
gentlemen who constructed and maintain it, is a philan- 
thropic device for raising the revenues of government by 
taxing the luxuries of the rich. But it is the signal mis- 
fortune of this benevolent scheme that it will never work 
out right when you take a pencil and paper and reduce its 
splendid generalities to arithmetical terms. 

Probably the plan was sound in theory, but the rich, 
who are often lacking in public spirit, defeat its beneficent 
intentions by refusing to import as much as they ought 
of the highly-taxed luxuries. The imports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured articles, other than 
luxuries, amounted to more than double the imports of 
luxuries—notwithstanding the fearful discouragement 
which the tariff erects in the way of such imports in its 
effort to keep the home market undefiled for our own 
trusts. 

Our exports of manufactures in the fiscal year amounted 
to six hundred millions, which is not a bad showing in the 
world’s trade for infant industries. When it is recalled 
that the manufactured articles which we export are but a 
small per cent. of what we use at home—the gross sales of a 
single highly-protected ‘‘industrial’”’ having, last year, 
amounted to about five hundred millions—and that the 
price of what we use at home is decidedly affected by the 
tariff, it looks as though we were paying a rather tall 
premium for the privilege of taxing the luxuries of the rich. 
If a laboring man has to pay seven dollars in order to levy 
a tax of one dollar on a plutocrat’s bottle of wine it would 
seem to be a luxury which he can hardly afford. 


Hurting the Constitution 


E SUPPOSE the Constitution suffered somewhat 
during the recent session of Congress; and that the 
strain imposed upon it was exactly in proportion to the 
public good that resulted. Undoubtedly the President 
bossed the session. Probably, in some instances, he made 
both houses accept his will when the will of a majority of 
members was not in accord with it. This is not Con- 
stitutional; and the excellent body of fetish-worshipers 
of that document will not be comforted because the 
President’s will was the will of the nation and the measures 
he fought for were desired by the people. 

But the careless multitude is interested only in results. 
It is guided by a simple-minded desire for whatever will 
plainly benefit it. It actually would rather see the 
Constitution strained than to be robbed by freight rebates. 
The strictly Constitutional point of viewis too refined for it. 
This point of view is that we cannot in any way depart 
from a scheme of government devised in the century before 
last without thereby inviting the loss of our liberties. 
The fact that whatever departures happened this year 
made us more free cuts no figure with the true-blue 
Constitutionalist. 

Originally the sole purpose of the Constitution was to 
make the public well off; but its latter-day defender would 
by no means have the public well off except in a strictly 
Constitutional manner. 


Do Our Millionaires Pay? 


{ bee present economic system allows almost complete 
freedom in the acquisition and accumulation of private 
wealth, and the world has never seen an era where indi- 
vidual fortunes piled up faster or higher. Latterly there 
has been some disposition to impose a few restrictions on 
money-getting, and our rich men have promptly squealed, 
but it is safe to say that no effective check upon their 
special instincts will be devised immediately. 

Apart from the economic wisdom of the existence of 
such large personal fortunes as we have in our country, it 
would be interesting to know whether the present holders 
of riches are personally adding much to the world’s product 
of character and soul—what they are contributing to 
society as human beings. By this we do not mean what 
they give to charities, education and other good works, to 
keep society running as it is; for it does not necessarily 
take much character or soul to draw a check for a million 
dollars for the endowment of a college, and a mean-spirited 
man may from motives of policy or pride be a munificent 
giver of ill-gotten gains. 


‘to respect knowledge and learning for itself, and thi 
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The more vital question is, what are the men themselve 
their habits and ideals, their influence upon the sma 
number of human beings whom they touch personall 
with their lives and the much larger number whom the 
affect by their example? Every man, woman and chil 
pays each day more or less of a tax to these specially 
favored individuals, and they have a certain right to kno 
whether this fine flower of private wealth is worth the 
sacrifice. The Italian despots of the Renaissance wet 
undoubtedly a heavy burden upon their fellow-men, bt 
as patrons of art and learning, as great reservoirs of civilizs 
tion in a turbulent time, they paid back to Italy and tk 
world some part of their cost. Are our great despot 
paying for themselves personally? 

It would be a good job for some sociological investigate 
to make a careful catalogue of all fortunes over the twenty) 
million mark, and examine their owners under variov 
heads, such as personal habits, manners, sex moralit} 
culture, education, generosity, magnanimity, range ¢ 
interests, public spirit, and the like. 

How would the Rockefeller brothers, the late Marsha 
Field, John T. Gates, Schwab and young Mr. Hyde—t 
take a handful of names at random from the brotherhoo 
of the unco rich—show up in such an examination 
Would they pass as human beings on whom the world ha 
lavished its treasure, and would their fellow-men chee 
fully continue to pay for their expensive culture? 


A Cruel Object-Lesson 


J ae present mayor of Chicago—one of the bes’ 
intentioned gentlemen in the world—has been quit 
unlucky in having a number of important business prop¢ 
sitions to deal with where the results of his policy coul 
be chalked up in plain dollars and cents. 

Not long ago he dismissed the chief of the fire departmer 
and put in anew man. Thereupon the board of unde 
writers gave notice that it would make a flat advance « 
ten per cent. in all fire-insurance rates in the city, becaus 
the mayor had turned the department over to an untrie 
and inexperienced chief. 

This is a heartless test to put any government t¢ 
Almost any governmental policy may be explained an 
defended so long as it does not work out in definite term 
of cost to the individual citizen. The people of a give 
community may have a general sort of notion that the 
are badly governed; that, for example, boodling aldermer 
grafting policemen, inefficient department heads, waste « 
taxes, unsound fiscal policies and the like are expensive t 
the public. Yet these things almost never work out to th 
individual citizen in exact figures. He thinks they cost th 
city something, but doesn’t quite grasp the idea that the 
cost him personally something. So the relative goodness ¢ 
badness of the government remains fairly open to campaig 
argument. 

If every governmental error —as in the cruel Chicago cas 
—were reducible to precise terms of cost to each individu 
householder, and he could say, ‘‘See here, you made me pa 
four dollars and fifteen cents more insurance,”’ the trial 
of government would be increased to an amazing degret 

: 


Education that Pays | 


ERMANY on the one hand and the United States o 
the other are pressing England to the wall industrial} 

For a generation the motto, ‘‘Made in Germany,” has bee 
a scourge to the British manufacturer, not to be expelle 
by bitter insinuations of inferiority in the foreign article 
We do not commonly brand our goods, but nevertheless 
they are beginning to steal our English cousins’ markets 
There is a great moral in education in all this, if Englan 
were not too stubborn or too stupid to profit by it. 
Germany has forged ahead in the industrial race becaus 
she has fostered education —the highest kind of educatio: 
in pure science first, and latterly technical and industri 
education. Germany was the first nation in the worl 


enthusiasm has earned her many jibes and sneers. He 
great technical schools, however, out of which have com 
her present commercial superiority, were the indirec 
result of her love of pure science. 
Next to Germany the United States has develope 
broadly general and technical education. We have hal 
a dozen of the most famous technological schools of th 
world, and every year they are gaining in endowment ant 
equipment. The time has long since passed when tech 
nology was despised as a branch of higher educatior 
To-day the graduates from the scientific schools take ra 
with their brothers of the A. B. 
Meanwhile England has remained in medieval darknes 
so far as technical training is concerned. She support 
military colleges and civil-service schools, but has little us 
for schools of applied science. In England education sti 
remains a privilege to be paid for, especially advance 
education, and like other privileges it rests in the hand 
of the few who can pay for it. That is the aristocrat 
system, and, forall herrepresentative government, Engla 
is aristocratic socially and educationally. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


the beginning, to relate only what I myself saw and 

heard, I have in writing these accounts kept to the 
ruth in every detail. Yet I doubt whether these simple 
scriptions have conveyed vividly enough the impression 
f misery, of hopelessness, of weariness and depletion 
iven by the children who toil, to one who considers them 
som the human point of view, and not merely as the 
aconveniences of a ‘‘necessary evil.” 
_ Aside from the images of suffering and self-abnegation 
hat stand forth in the thoughts after such an excursion 
s I made through the factories and factory homes in 
reorgia and Alabama, there are certain general facts which 
ecome evident concerning the cotton industry and child 
vbor in the South. 

If, at any time—no matter where or in what circum- 
tances—you chanced to throw a handful of coppers into a 
eterogeneous crowd of human beings, you must have 
oticed them change from an attitude of sobriety and 
itelligence to one of brutality and greed. This, on a 
wge scale, is what has happened in the South. For 


Ip) ae toranie as was my declared intention from 
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* “We are Here, First of All, to Make Money” 


hirty years the money has been pouring for industrial 
urposes into a country that, for over a generation at 
sast, had been without resources. The factories have 
receded the factory-laws: there are still no regulations 
1 Georgia regarding the hours of employment or age of 
ne employed, and until four years ago there were none in 
Jabama. The children naturally have been the keenest 
afferers from such license, and the employers will, of course, 
ght reform to the bitter end. Just as, among the crowd 
2 whom you flung your pennies, the scrambling and 
jolence continued until the police came and, in the name 
f the law, dispensed justice, so will abuse in any industrial 
ommunity be practiced until the authorities intervene to 
rotect the weaker members against their oppressors. 

So far the intervention of the ‘‘police” throughout 
‘eorgia and Alabama has been but nominal. In such 
iill villages as Pell City, Lindale, Alabama City and West 
{untsville, where the “‘corporation”’ owns the land, the 
uildings on it, the schools, the church, there the corpora- 
‘on practically makes the only laws applied, and applies 
4em according to its fantasy. The nature, indeed, of 
ais corporation is in nowise different from that of the 
2udal baron, and were it not for the love of freedom which 
-because they are Americans—actuates even the most 
mrlorn specimens of the cotton-mill population and causes 
nem, in frequent outbursts of revolt, to be ever on the 
love, changing one slave-master for another—were it not 
yw this spirit of independence shown on the part of the 


laborers, the abuses perpetrated 
in the ‘‘corporation”’ villages 
would resemble nothing so much 
as the oppression of the people by 
the grand seigneurs of the Middle 
Ages—that same oppression 
which, weighing too long time and 
too heavily, brought about at last 
a vengeance so bloodthirsty and so 
appalling that theslothful patrons, 
quaking in prison, dubbed it the 
Reign of Terror, and history gave 
it the more dignified appellation of 
the Great Revolution. 

Nothing could be clearer than 
thestatement regarding child labor 
made to me by one of the mill 
agents in Alabama: 

“Tf the parents swear falsely 
about the ages of their children, 
what arewe todo? Weare here, 
first of all, to make money.” 

And a more humane superin- 
tendent, who had been for years 
in the mills near Huntsville, put 
the case in this way: 

“No one would want to have children, but you can’t get 
the big help, and if you won’t take the children the parents 
won't stay, and, when they swear, what are you going to 
do? There should be compulsory school education. The 
law now is a dead letter.” 

The question of child labor is not confined to any one 
section of the country; it is national, andin the South it 
is native, one may say, owing to the absence as yet of all 
foreign element in the laboring population. The growth 
of the cotton industry throughout the Southern States, its 
promotion by purely American hands, the scarcity of help, 
and various other problems concerning it, have more or less 
in the North been worked out to a solution. What this 
solution is with regard to the cotton industry, why it is 
necessary to make laws against child labor, why these laws 
must be broken, or what the outcome is of keeping them— 
these are all questions which the North, having already an 
industrial history, can answer; and it is therefore toward 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts that I shall ask 
my readers to direct with me their attention, in the hope 
that, by the power of comparison, some useful facts may 
be brought forward, first to demonstrate, to those still in 
doubt, that child labor is contrary to all principles of 
civilization, and, second, to show those who dread reform 
that, for preserving the cotton industry as a flourishing 
source of wealth, there are ways and means more legitimate 
from every point of view than the making of children of 
ten and twelve work as many hours in the day as there are 
years in their short existences. 
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The town of Biddeford, Maine, is an anomaly such as one 
meets with frequently among the Northern settlements. 
Founded long ago by a group of dreaming pioneers it has 
been since possessed by ambitious manufacturers whose 
thrifty ‘‘plants’’ have attracted to their service quantities 
of foreigners. 

Thus, side by side with the church-spire and the native 
New Englander, one finds the towering mill-chimney and 
the scum of Europe’s population. Out of about sixteen to 
eighteen thousand souls registered as inhabitants of 
Biddeford, thirteen thousand are foreign-born. The mills, 
spreading upward from the stream of rushing waters which 
supplies them power, extending along the river-bank and 
over into the contiguous village of Saco, form a solid 
agglomeration of brick buildings beside which the humbler 
architecture of the Biddeford dwelling-houses presents but 
a meagre appearance. 

Having been told at the hotel that no permit to 
visit the mills was granted without special letters of 
presentation to the directors, I resorted, toward one 
o’clock, to the simpler measure of entering the workshops 
with the hands. Down the streets they poured, running, 
loitering, flowing along like some molten mass which the 
magnet animates. French, Italian, Greek—all languages 
were spoken by these cosmopolitan laborers who, with a 
diversity of nationalities, had at least in common their 
determination to work, and their good humor at so easily 
finding a ‘‘job.” 

It was a Neapolitan girl of about eighteen to whom I 
first appealed. 


—— 
atau . 
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Flowing Like Some Molten Mass Which the Magnet Animates 


“You know Naples?”’ was her first question, followed 
by a smile at my affirmative answer and an understanding: 
“T like my country best. I go home next Christmas.” 

She took me in through the formidable gates, and I spent 
an hour visiting the mills, accompanied for the most part 
by a foreman or a second man, who seemed to think I had 
come in as much to seek work as for any other reason. 

The pay-rolls of these great plants count over six thou- 
sand hands on their lists, and the annual distribution in 
salaries and expenses mounts up into the millions. Out of 
this vast force of laborers, ninety per cent. of those in one 
mill, sixty-five per cent. in another, are foreigners. 

“Tt takes some time,’’ the foreman said to me, as he 
showed me about, ‘‘to get accustomed to the different 
nationalities. With some you’ve got to be gentle, or 
they'll fly up in a rage; with others, unless you’re pretty 
sharp, you won’t get any work doneatall. In the cardin’- 
room I’ve got six men: one Jew, one Greek, one Frenchman, 
one Italian, one Armenian, one Portuguese, and I can’t 
treat any two of ’em alike!” 

Aside from this abundance of foreigners, which sug- 
gested problems more complex even than the difficulties 
described, the thing most striking in these mills, by com- 
parison with the Southern factories, was the great amount 
of work being done by each hand, and in consequence 
the relatively deserted look of the rooms. 
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The ten or twelve “‘sides,’’ or spinning-frames, which, in 
the South, a flock of four or five tiny children attended to 
with more or less successful results, here at Biddeford were 
not infrequently kept in neat, trim order by a single hand, 
generally a girl of sixteen to twenty, sometimes an older 
woman. Often, to be sure, the bobbins whirled about ona 
level with little heads too low to be in the category of 
legitimate workers, though Maine in her laws is more strict 
than Alabama, limiting the number of hours which a child 
may work to ten, placing restrictions on the age at which a 
child may work, and complementing these labor-laws by 
compulsory school-laws. 

‘No child under twelve,” says the Maine Code, “‘shall be 
employed in any manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
mentinthe State. (Penalty: afine of twenty-five dollars, 
or more, imposed either upon the parent or the employer, 
as the case demands.) 

“No child under fifteen shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing or mechanical establishment, except during 
vacation of the public schools in the city or town where he 
resides. 

“very child, from its seventh to its fifteenth year, shall 
attend public school during the time of its session. (Pen- 
alty: a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days.)” 

It would seem that these reasonable demands might 
suffice to keep the children in school until such an age as 
is not unsuitable for them to begin earning a livelihood. 
Unfortunately, however, the law is not everything: there 
is also the enforcement of it which exercises an important 
influence in the final outcome; and here in Maine practical 
results are balked by the fact that any parent or guardian 
who affirms that his child or charge is “‘ of age’’—that is to 
say, fifteen—is taken at his word, pledged by affidavit. No 
measures are taken to look up the child’s birth certificate, 
or any other official identification, and no test of illiteracy 
is applied to determine even so much as whether the future 
little ‘‘hand”’ can read and write. To be sure, a law was 
passed in 1892 obliging doctors to register, either at the 
church or the city hall, the births of all children, and, in 
another year, this will permit the verification of age among 
the native children born in Maine; but they are only a small 
minority of the candidates for employment in the mills. 


Elastic Consciences 


jt Beale the legal engagement of children under 
fifteen during the summer vacation relaxes the 
employer’s conscience, and, without insisting too much 
upon the letter of the law, he allows his youngest spinners 
and doffers to prolong their ‘‘vacation’”’ as long as the 
truant officers conveniently forget to reclaim for school the 
missing pupils. 

Pointing here and there as I walked on through the mills 
to an obviously undersized employee, I said to the second 
man: 

‘‘Have you no age limit?” 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘‘they oughtn’t to come in here 
before they’re twelve, but if the parents say they’re twelve 
we can’t do anythin’ aboutit. Isendlotsof’emaway. I 
don’t care to have the poor, miserable, little things workin’ 
around. They’re so spindlin’ and yellow. But we know 
that, if we send ’em away, somebody else’ll give ’em work.”’ 

‘“‘Ts there no inspection?”’ I asked. 

The second man laughed: 

“Yes, but that’s about like the enforcement of the 
prohibitory laws.”’ 

It was difficult to estimate the number of children 
illegally employed in these factories; for the question: 
“How old are you?”’ brought forth invariably, with a shy, 
understanding twinkle of the eyes, the same classic: 

“T’m past fifteen.” 

The children, indeed, seemed better acquainted with 
the law’s requirements than did the authorities. At the 
school I found almost no boys left in the upper primary 
class. 

‘“They’ve gone into the mill,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘and I 
have three little girls, just twelve, who are only waiting to 
finish their sixteen weeks of school before starting to 
work.”’ : 

“Sixteen weeks of school?” I repeated. 

She showed me a copy of the old code: every child must 
go sixteen weeks a year to school. The law made in 1905, 
compelling the children to follow their classes for the entire 
session, was unknown in the school itself. The teacher had 
never heard of it ! 

Wishing to get direct the views of a mill-owner in this 
region, I set out for the mill community, Sanford —a two 
hours’ trolley ride from Portland. It was a Sunday; 
the little. village, situated on a rise of ground above the 
stream whose waters furnish power for the machines, was 
cheerful, and the two or three thousand hands who formed 
its population had given it the air of thrift lamentably 
absent in the Southern settlements. Yet here, as at 
Biddeford, a large proportion of the laborers were foreign. 

‘We have mostly French-Canadian help,’”’ the mill- 
owner explained to me, “because they have such large 
families. The Americans have so few children.’’ 
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“Do you find it profitable to use children?’’ I asked. 

“We couldn’t get on without them. They do work men 
and women couldn’t do. Their fingers are more nimble 
and they are more agile. A man couldn’t get around as 
they do.” 

“Have you many in your mills?” 

“My! yes,alot. The law permits them to work at four- 
teen if they go sixteen weeks a year to school.” 

“‘Well, then,” I concluded, ‘‘the law is not under very 
stfict enforcement.”’ 

“Tf the law regarding the certificates were enforced,” 
said the mill-owner, ‘‘there are times, I know, when this 
and other factories would have to shut down thirty per 
cent. of work.” 

Then, after a moment, he added, alluding then to the 
purpose of my visit: 

“T don’t know that the employees would come out and 
fight, but I believe they wouldn’t do much to help along any 
movement toward enforcing the law.” 


One Step Forward 


Ver lax as is the present law, the mere fact of its exist- 
ence has acted indirectly for the benefit of the children. 
Just how bad conditions used to be it is hard to tell, but I 
talked with one workman thirty-three years old, who had 
been almost a quarter of a century in the mills. 

‘“When I was a child,’”’ he said, ‘‘we used to start in at 
five in the mornin’, and we didn’t lay off till six, and 
sometimes till ten o’clock at night.” 

Bowed and broken, he bore the disfiguring marks of 
hopeless toil; multiple lines traversed his face, scarring the 
flesh which was wilted with years of slow starvation. 

“T can remember well,’ he went on, ‘‘when I was little, a 
Frenchman used to be a curiosity. To hear any one talk 
French on the street was like hearing a Hottentot. Now 
more than half the population is French.”’ 

Having noticed this fact in consulting the Lewiston vital 
statistics, and having at the same time observed that, 
though the French had increased so enormously in numbers, 
there had been scarcely any augmentation in the total of 
inhabitants, I now asked, haunted by the face of this man 
who appeared like one saved from a plague that might have 
wiped out a generation of those caught too early in its 
clutches: 

“But where are the Americans?” 

He smiled: 

‘““They’re not there—that’s all you can say about them!”’ 

It was with a patriotic desire to alter conditions that 
seemed gradually to be extinguishing the old American 
stock and to be replacing it by foreign elements that several 
militant clubwomen of Maine set on foot a movement which 
resulted in the 1905 amendment of the law, and the recent 
appointment of an inspector who is making no sinecure of 
his position. 

In the last report of the Maine Commissioner of Labor 
there is practically nothing said about child labor, but I 
have, from a direct source, statistics as to the proportion 
of children working in the factories where (so shy are the 
“little hands” about divulging their age) the ‘‘authorities”’ 
alone can find out the truth. 

The questions which in the South bring forth frank 
responses from the uninitiated, in Maine are greeted by 
sidelong glances and giggles which clearly mean: 

‘“We both know I can’t tell you the truth!” 

One boy, evidently about twelve, whom I asked for his 
age, took in a long breath, and, as though he were greatly 
annoyed, let forth a lusty: 

“T’m eighteen!” 

‘“Why do you tell me that?’’ I questioned, smiling. 

With an expressive shrug of the shoulders, he answered : 

“Well, why did you ask me?”’ 

A few figures were instructive as to the centres where 
the children were doing earliest service, and, referring 
to the information given me, I proceeded to Lewiston. 
Here, out of a total of 2000 hands in one single mill, there 
were found by the inspector 170 children under age, and 
among the sixteen cases investigated not one family was 
met with so destitute as to require this additional assistance 
brought in by the daily labor of the child at the factory. 

Nor was this, among the mills which by their importance 
make Lewiston a great cotton-manufacturing centre, the 
only establishment employing “little help.” 

It was noon when [J arrived in this picturesque Northern 
town. As I walked along the stream-banks where the 
factory blocks are situated, I mistook for a moment the 
tall, red-chimneyed buildings for schools, because of the 
flocks of children that came tumbling pell-mell from them, 
running, hurrying along, with the peculiar intensity that 
little people put into play and into work. Again, an hour 
later, having been courteously permitted to visit the mills, 
I observed more closely the youngest spinners: some of 
them were Greek, some Armenian; indeed, so many were 
the Slav and Eastern representatives that the French and 
Swedes seemed almost like natives whom one had a hope of 
hearing speak our own language—though, to be sure, there 
were older girls who had been ten yearsat work and who did 
not know enough English to make themselves understood. 


_ absorbed in her game, shuffling the cards a 
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To this question of the invasion by foreigners of tk 
Northern industrial mill towns I have—though it may t 
a cause of irritation —frequently alluded, because one of tk 
solutions proposed for the Southern cotton-mill probler 
(such as scarcity of help) is to turn southward the tide « 
immigration pouring yearly, with increasing force, int 
America. 

Before adopting this palliative, which is desired by som 
of the most eminent mill-agents, and which seems at preser 
to be the most acceptable expedient, it is well at least t 
consider the various inconveniences presented by thes 
agglomerations in a single district of foreigners who hay 
come to America for reasons not always the noblest. 

At Lewiston (population in 1900, 23,761), with the hor 
of forming some idea as to what the future working ger 
eration might be, I went into the public-school kindergarte 
during the morning session. The class was composed < 
twenty-three little pupils, for the most part dark-eyed an 
of a swarthy complexion. 

“T have two Americans,” the teacher said, as thoug 
even this were something to be thankful for. 

“And the rest?”’ I asked. 

‘“The others are Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Portugues 
French, Russians. When the class opened, they couldn 
speak a word of English.”’ 

As for the reports which resulted from the first tour mad 
by the present inspector, they also throw some light on th 
question of the foreignerasa citizen. Inamillat Brunswicl 
Maine, which employs six hundred hands, all foreigner 
there were found about forty children under fourtee 
years old whose certificates, when they had any, openl 
noted them as being only twelve or thirteen. In thesma 
mills at Fairfield, at Bridgton, at Backston, where onl 
native “‘help”’ is employed, the laws, on the contrary, we! 
being respected. 

“The Americans,’ so say the competent, ‘‘are mot! 
eager than the foreigner to give their children an educatio1 
The American works for his children, the foreigner make 
his children work for him.” If this has been proved in tk 
North, where educational advantages are generally offere 
toall, doesit not show, among other things, howimperativi 
as a measure against child labor, is the necessity for am¢ 
liorating throughout the South the public-school system 

The question of encouraging or discouraging immigratio 
is, however, too vast to justify us in dwelling upon > 
longer than to give these few indicative facts. It we 
to the laborer’s point of view about breaking the la 
that I wanted to direct my attention at Lewiston; s 
having set out on a cold, rainy afternoon for the ‘mi 
block,’”’ I stopped at the first house whose front window 
bore the sign ‘‘ Board and Lodging,” and rang at the doc 
until admission was granted me by a very pretty youn 
woman who led me into her bedroom, and there, havin 
installed herself before a table on which was spread out. 
pack of fortune-telling cards, she asked me what I wantet 


The Laborer’s Viewpoint 
: 
ale LOOKING for rooms,’ I said. ‘‘Have you gc 
anything to rent?” 

“Got any children?” she asked, lifting her clear blu 
eyes a moment from the cards. She was dressed in a loos 
woolen wrapper. The room was in deplorable disord 
and there were two young babies asleep, one in a crib, a 
another on the bed which occupied a large part of the flo 
space. 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘‘I have four children.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” ; 
“The two oldest,’’ I continued, as she became agai 


‘the two oldest are twelve and thirteen. I suppose I 
get work for them in the mills?” 

“Oh, Heavens, yes!” 

Then, after a moment, in which she gave all her attent 
to the game before her, she added, turning her cl 
beautiful profile toward me, and gazing out of the windo} 
while she spoke: 

“Tf you’ve just come here, you can say your childre 
have been in school where you come from. But, if you’ 
been livin’ here and take ’em out of school, they may ge 
after you.” 

Here she lifted her voice and called through the doc 
which stood ajar: 

“Say, Mr. O’Neill!”’ 

Mr. O’Neill responded, announcing his approach by th 
alternate thump on the hall floor of a wooden leg and 
walking-stick. When he got as far as the threshold, w 
could see his scarlet nose, and a pair of blue, bleary eye 
under a tuft of black, thick hair. The woman nodde 
toward me and explained why I had come. 

“Think she can get work for her boys ’t the mill?” 

“Sure, yes,” O’Neill responded heartily. ‘‘The oldes 
boy in the spoolin’-room is only just fifteen! They’re a 
under age. You just give your boys’ age as fourteer 
I’ve got a boy in there now only twelve years old. I jus 
told ‘super’ he was fourteen and signed the paper.” 
took a long pull at his pipe, and then he chuckled: ‘‘Don 
you worry. They won’t bother you!” 
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‘HE AMERICAN FICTION OF POLISHED 
RICE—A Foop FApD THAT Is BoTH 
COSTLY AND USELESS. 


ie is the greatest food staple in the 
_\ world, more people living on it than 
n any other, and yet Americans know 
) little about it that they are actually 
hrowing away the best part of the grains 
f rice and are eating only the tasteless, 
‘archy, proteinless remainder. 

This American fad for polished _rice is the 
10st wasteful and unreasonable of any 
ishion connected with our food products. 
‘o a Japanese or a native of rice-growing, 
ce-eating China this fashion is impossible 
) understand, and our Carolina golden 
olished rice, which we consider the finest 
1 the world, is so tasteless that those Orien- 
als who live on the Pacific Coast import un- 
olished rice from Japan and China for their 
se, refusing to eat our fair but tasteless 
roduct. 

The practice of polishing rice continues in 
ne South because the American rice-buying 
ublic is guided entirely by looks in its retail 
urchases. Rice as sold by the American 
stailers is a pretty grain, each kernel as 
nooth and shiny as a glass bead. In this 
ery glassiness lies the deceit, and, were it 
ot for a false fashion, the buyer would no 
lore expect rice to be smooth and polished 
2an he would wheat or rye. 


What the Oriental Cook Hnows 


* the American housewives could learn 
hat the Oriental housewife has known 
wr centuries—that the best rice does not 
listen when held up to the light, but has a 
ull, powdered appearance, as if dusted 
ith flour ; and if she could be induced to de- 
1and the unpolished rice instead of being 
eceived by the polished product, then the 
rst step would have been taken toward a 
itional use in this country of one of the 
veatest of all foods. 

In the United States during the summer 
ionths the climate is as truly tropical in 
iaracter as is that of Ceylon or India, and 
1e diet of the masses should approach in 
iaracter that found to be by centuries of 
<perience best adapted to the needs of the 
aman system subjected to a tropical cli- 
ate. Throughout the tropics rice is the 
‘eat food staple, and no other grain or 
egetable known keeps the system in so 
dod condition as does rice in the hot, humid 
mosphere of the torrid zone. 

Like so many grains, after they are 
ieshed, the rice grain is made up of a 
‘archy central portion, inclosed in a deli- 
te, more nutritious covering. This thin, 
ch, outer part is highly nutritious and full 

a flavoring matter. It is not useless 
xe the pubescence on a peach or the bloom 
1a plum, but is a nitrogenous coating full 
‘nourishment. Each rice kernel contains, 
_ common with all seeds, a living germ, and 
this germ the richest food matters of the 
‘ed are concentrated. Yet because of the 
merican fancy for polished rice, large mills 
ave been erected in the rice-growing South 
hichrub off, by means of leather polishers, 
iis outer layer and, in the process, remove 
se nutritious germ ; a coating of hot paraf- 
14s even given the kernels. For years 
ie “polishings”’ which contain the germs 
id rich outer coats were thrown away or 
ld for eight and ten dollars a ton for cattle 
‘od. Recently the price of them has risen, 
cause the dairymen have discovered their 
od value for milch-cattle and people have 
‘und out that they make good cakes, but 
‘en now the remarkable condition pre- 
ils which forces the handlers of a great 
aple product to subject it to an unneces- 
ITY; ee process in order to remove 
ym it the most nutritious portions. 


Throwing Food Away 


ficial chemical analyses of polished and 
ipolished rices show that the unpolished 
ain has over eleven per cent. more of pro- 
ids and sixty-five per cent. more oily 
atters than the polished. The only ex- 
Se offered by the millions in defense of 
€ polishing is a poor one. The grain 
evils, it is claimed, are not so much at- 
acted by the polished, tasteless rice as by 
ericher, unpolishedgrain. Inthe Orient, 
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ODDITIES @ NOVELTIES 


DIAS NE 


On the Left — Polished Kernels, as Shiny as Glass 
Beads. Onthe Right— Unpolished Kernels, 
as if Powdered with Fine Flour 


however, where weevils are greater pests 
than they are here, methods of keeping rices 
without polishing them are used, and old 
rice commands a premium because of its 
superior flavor. 

This fancy in America for polished rice is 
one of the principal factors in a most un- 
usual situation; one of the greatest food 
products in the world has become a drug on 
the markets of a country of eighty million 
people, because these people look upon it as 
a delicacy instead of a staple food. They 
consider it material for puddings only and 
do not eat it as a vegetable, because when 
prepared as the unpolished rice is by hun- 
dreds of millions of Orientals, the American 
polished variety is tasteless and scarcely 
palatable. And this fancy for polished rice 
has not only restricted the market and pre- 
vented rice from taking the place in America 
which it holds in other countries as a food 
staple, like wheat and rye, but has caused 
the rice-grower great losses in another way. 
In the unnecessary polishing process many 
kernels are broken between the polishers, as 
many as forty-eight pounds of a ninety- 
eight-pound barrei being broken in passing 
through the machine, and this broken rice 
brings a low price in the market. 


A Money Loss 


So serious was this loss from breakage to the 
Louisiana and Texas rice-planters who were 
growing a long-kerneled Honduras variety 
that an Agricultural Explorer of the Govern- 
ment Office of Plant Introduction was sent 
to Japan in search of a short-kerneled rice 
which would not break in the polishing. 
The introduction of ten tons of carefully 
judged seed rice from the island of Kiushu, 
Japan, followed by large private importa- 
tions, has, since 1899, led to the cultivation 
of a short-grained variety and reduced the 
breakage to a nominal amount in one-half 
the great rice-growing area of the South. 
The fact remains, however, that the un- 
reasonable fashion for polished rice prevents 
one of the greatest staples from becoming in 
America what it otherwise would—a daily 
vegetable instead of a dessert. A pudding 
of stewed, sweetened rice, dusted with cin- 
namon, is about as unappetizing to a fastidi- 
ous Japanese as a sugar-coated beefsteak 
filled with raisins would be to an American. 
No one who has tasted unpolished steamed 
rice in Japan or at home would ever re- 
turn to the tasteless polished grain, and the 
time must come when American markets 
will call for a whole rice and not a skimmed- 
milk article. —David Fairchild 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge of Foreign Explo- 
rations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


EGGS AT $5 APIECE —THAT’S THE PRICE 
FOR THE OSTRICH ONES, AND THEN 
THEY May BLow UP. 


4 Nes regular price of ostrich eggs in this 
country is ae dollars apiece; and they 
are dear at that rate, because, if one tries 
to hatch them, they are liable to turn out 
sterile. 

Most of the eggs laid by American 
ostriches are hatched by means of incuba- 
tors, the breeder being able to persuade 
the hen bird to yield an extra supply by 
secretly pillaging the nest. But fre- 
quently they fail to produce “chicks,” 
even with the most expert treatment. 
Not long ago the Smithsonian Institution, 
in Washington, tried to hatch an ostrich 


Sore me ie hea No Ce 


egg with the help of a large Brahma hen, 
the egg being half-buried in a nest of sand 
in order that it might be covered satis- 
factorily; but this little scientific ex- 
periment did not turn out a success. 


When an ostrich egg does not hatch it 


is blown, the shell being worth something 
for an ornament. But the operation has 
to be performed with no little caution, 
because the egg is liable to explode in the 
process. If its contents have deteriorated 
to some extent, so to speak, gases will have 
developed which are liable to cause the 
shell to burst as soon as it is weakened in 
any part, and to throw the fragments with 
great force in all directions. Men have 
hee quite badly hurt by accidents of the 
ind. 

Though ostrich eggs may be dear at five 
dollars, it is much better to buy the do- 
mestic product than to import them. A 
South African egg is an exceedingly ex- 
pensive luxury, inasmuch as it has to pay 
an export duty of $125. 
per egg is imposed to prevent the shipment 
of ostrich eggs to other parts of the world, 


South Africa being anxious to keep the | 


profitable business of ostrich-breeding to 
itself as much as possible. 

In South Africa, however, one can buy 
ostrich eggs comparatively cheap, and there 
they are even used to some extent for 
cooking. It is specially fashionable to 
employ them in the manufacture of Christ- 
mas puddings, to which they are supposed 
to lend a peculiarly delicious flavor. 


NOTHING LIKE WOOD — METAL CANNOT 


REPLACE IT AND GRANITE HAS BEEN 
FOUND TO BE LESS DURABLE. 


Hee to find things to take the place 
of wood, for structural and other pur- 
poses, are much less hopeful at the present 
time than a few years ago, when inquiry in 
this direction was being very earnestly 
pushed. The reason why is simply that 
such substances, generally-speaking, have 
not been found satisfactory. Where wood 
is replaced by metal or other substances in 
the construction of modern buildings, the 
substitution is made in nearly all instances 
merely as a precaution against fire. 

Ties of metal and of concrete, with which 
the railways have made elaborate experi- 
ments, have been found greatly inferior. 
Lacking the elasticity of wood, such ties are 
soon broken; and, incidentally, they pound 
the road to pieces. As for fence-posts, of 
which railways are great users, only wooden 
ones seem to be satisfactory, iron posts being 
soon bent out of shape or devoured by rust. 

Recent tests of wood blocks in Boston, 
Baltimore and Minneapolis have shown that 

avements of this material, laid with close 
joints, are actually more durable than gran- 
ite or asphalt. Though they cost more, they 
wear longer. Blocks thus utilized, to render 
them proof against decay, are first ‘‘cre- 
osoted’’—a process which consists in satu- 
rating them with creosote in steel retorts, 
one hundred feet long and six feet in diam- 
eter, into which they are run on trucks. 
The creosote is then forced into the retorts 
under pressure. 

In the construction of a first-class modern 
office building little or no wood is employed. 
The beams are of concrete, the floors are of 
tile, the lathing is of metal, the wainscoting 
is of metal or marble, and even the doors 
and their frames are sometimes of metal, 
oxidized to render them ornamental. Such 
a structure is absolutely mcombustible. 
But no sooner is it finished than a thousand 

eople move into it and fill it from top to 
pattern with kindling in the shape of furni- 


ture, so that the contents burn right merrily | 


when once started. 

Some office furniture and fixtures, such 
as file-cases, are now made of steel, painted 
and enameled to imitate wood. For private 
carriages and other vehicles no substitute 
seems to have proved satisfactory. In con- 
clusion, it is a fact worth mentioning that 
in the putting up of bridges and other great 
structures nowadays an immense amount 
of wood is used for ‘‘false work,’’ which, 
having served its temporary purpose, is 
afterward taken away. Thus a bridge that 
is to be wholly of steel is at first a network 
of wooden scaffolding, which is eventually 
removed, 


This duty of $125 | 
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Late Summer Features 


Letters to Unsuccessful 
Men 


The Failure who writes them is the 
editor of a county newspaper who 
gets a lot of fun out of local politics 
and his twenty-acre farm. He is 
living, really living; not struggling 
to form a trust, to break into the 
Senate or to gain fame at the expense 
of his health. Good sound advice 
and good humor are in these Letters. 


The Chase of the Golden 
Plate 


The Cow-Girl and the Burglar are 
at the masquerade ball; so are the 
Czar of Russia and the Mikado — 
then $40,000 worth of gold plate 
vanishes. A dozen times you nail 
the thief, but it’s the Human Think- 
ing Machine who gently corrects 
your false deductions. A five-part 
detective story full of thrills and 
—mirabile dictu/—full of humor. 


By A Failure 


By Jacques Futrelle 


Sampson Rock By Edwin Lefevre 


Wall Street — the song of the ticker 
—the roar of the stock-exchange! 
A powerful study of 20th Century 
brigandage. It is our next serial 
and the best Wall Street novel we 
have ever read. 


The Shame of the Colleges 


By Wallace Irwin 


Harvard—the Amalgamated-Gentle- 
man Trust; Yale, where Democrats 
are made; Princeton, Frenzied but 
Unashamed. These colleges are 
burning tainted money at both ends. 
Quaggles, who came to Harvard 
from South Dakota and ate his 
tobacco wholesomely from the plug, 
will be exposed in next week’s issue. 


The Wife of Narcissus 


By Annulet Andrews Ohl 


The erotic, neurotic and tommy- 
rotic twaddle of the gifted ones runs 
through this extraordinary diary ofa 
young girl married to a near-poet. 


The Slim Princess 
By George Ade 


Narrating the adventures of a slender 
maiden who lived in a land where 
the standard of beauty was fatness. 


Western Stories 


By Owen Wister 


A half-dozen stories of ranch and 
range, of the region where The 
Virginian loved and fought. 


Building up a Retail 
Business By Harlow N. Higinbotham 


A series of shrewd, practical half- 
hour talks with plain business men 
by one of the firm of Marshall Field 
& Company. 


Then there will be stories and special 

articles by Joel Chandler Harris, Alfred 

Henry Lewis, F. Hopkinson Smith, 

Elliott Flower, Ernest Poole, Will Payne, 

Will Allen White, George Randolph 

Chester, George Hibbard, Mrs. John 
Van Vorst, and others, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pender’s Deal in Dried Tea 


N OUR business (retail tea and coffee) 
it is our custom to load up the delivery 
wagons about twice a week with all the 
goods the driver expects to sell on a given 
route. Then, when he has covered that 
route, he returns his unsold goods. 

Pender, who at one time drove a wagon 
for us, brought in his returns one night after 
a three days’ trip up the valley. One of 
the men started assorting them and came 
to one package which he threw on a scale 
with the remark: 

““What’s this, Tommy?” 

“Tt’s a pound of tea I exchanged. The 
woman said it was no good, so I gave her 
another.” 

It was about the regular size, done up in 
one of our own bags, but was light weight. 
Somebody opened it and then we all ap- 
proved of the woman’s good judgment in 
regard to the quality, for she had used all of 
the tea, saved and dried all the leaves, and 
then packed them back into the bag. 

Pender did a war-dance, and after re- 
lieving his mind of a string of left-handed 
blessings that would have gladdened the 
heart of the proverbial mule-driver, he laid 
the package aside, took it back on his next 
trip, sold it to the same woman and called 
the whole deal square. —C.A.T. 


A Penny Saved 


AVING noticed repeatedly the rapidity 
with which the writing-fluid in my 
ink-well evaporated it cccurred to me that 
the loss resultant therefrom by the large 
corporation employing me could not be 
insignificant. Consequently, I took it upon 
myself more thoroughly to investigate and, 
perhaps, offer a remedy. In a short time I 
discovered that nearly one ounce of ink 
evaporated from one well in one week. 
Later I learned that about three thousand 
ink-wells containing red and black ink were 
in use in the several departments. This 
meant a loss of three thousand ounces in one 
week, or one hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand ounces inone year. At the price paid 
for this ink, the valuation of the evapora- 
tion amounts to a trifle over twelve hundred 
dollars per year. 

To prevent this startling loss in such a 
trivial matter it was necessary to purchase 
three thousand fountain ink-wells, which 
are proof against evaporation. These cost 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. Therefore, 
this calculation of mine, born in an idle mo- 
ment, saved the corporation four hundred 
and fifty dollars the first year and about 
twelve hundred a year thereafter.—V.S. 


‘“‘Big Business” 


HE American craze for mere bigness, 
without due regard to other considera- 
tions, is shown by the eagerness of small 
proprietors to expand constantly and 
rapidly. The average man assumes, with- 
out thinking, that a “big’’ business must 
necessarily be a desirable business. This is 
a great stumbling-block— often a fatal one. 
A farm of five acres, skillfully tilled by 
“intensive”’ methods, may yield far greater 
returns to a given amount of brains, energy 
and capital than a hundred acres. Twenty 
hens may show a profit, where two thousand 
may bring only sorrow and loss. There is 
only one thing about any business in which 
largeness is not to be shunned, and that is 
in the net profit. Unless profits expand 
in a proper ratio with the growth of the 
business expansion is working in the wrong 
direction. 

When I was a young man J started in for 
myself as a printer. I had two job-presses, 
and a little electric motor to run them. 
My only helper was a boy, at four dollars a 
week. I made a good, comfortable living, 
and had a nice little clientage, who appre- 
ciated prompt, careful work, and were will- 
ing to pay forit. Inlessthana year I added 
two more job-presses and another boy and 
an all-round printer. I made more money, 
and was still within my capital and my 
ability to oversee everything personally. 

Then Satan breathed in my ear the 
charms of cylinder presses and “big’”’ 
work. At the end of two years, I had four 
jobbers and two cylinders crowded with 
work. I was buying paper by the ton. I 
had to hire a superintendent; and good 


superintendents are mighty kittle cattle to 
findand nail down. I was paying a hundred 
and fifty dollars a week for wages. I had 
increased my outfit of type very substan- 
tially. All went witha ett I was working 
early and late, was worried and hounded; 
had little time for my family, and none for 
outside matters. A hundred new expenses 
had sprung up. I had to take on a more 
miscellaneous class of customers, and I had 
often to cut prices. 

At last one day, in the temporary ab- 
sence of Satan, I sat down and figured 
things up carefully. I found I was doing 
ten times as much business as at first, was 
working twice as hard—and not making a 
cent more profit. I pulled in my horns at 
once. Ambition is a noble thing. A man 
should expand as fast and as far as is wise. 
But let him look well to it that he does not 
expand faster than three things: his capi- 
tal, his overseeing ability—and ee 

—A. M.C. 


A Large Outlet 


WESTERN clothing manufacturer 
found himself at the end of last season 
with 2000 dinner-coats on his hands which 
would not be salable through the regular 
trade. Styles had changed in Tuxedos, 
and these were four inches too short. 

“Find an outlet for them,”’ he said to his 
manager. 

Next day an inconspicuous advertise- 
ment was inserted in a daily paper, describ- 
ing the coats and reasons for selling, but 
giving a blind address. Three replies were 
received from persons who expressed an 
interest in such garments, and they were 
asked to call at the warerooms. 

The first inquirer looked the coats over 
carefully, criticising fit and material, but 
finally seemed to be satisfied, and took a 
dozen. When asked why he didn’t take 
more he said that a dozen would last him a 
long while. He was in the business of rent- 
ing evening-clothes. 

The second inquirer was also critical, but 
took a hundred after careful inspection, 
and thought he would need no more to get 
through the year. He sold black coats to 
waiters. 

The third inquirer came in late and ex- 
pressed no interest in make, fit, material or 
any other detail except price. 

“What do you want for a hundred?”’ he 
asked. When the price was named he 
offered a lower one for five hundred. This 
was accepted, and he bid still lower for a 
thousand, and when that was taken said: 
“How many of the things have you got 
left?’’ The deal was soon closed at another 
shave in price for the whole lot. 

‘“We’re glad to get rid of them,’’ com- 
mented the manager while the man drew 
hischeck. ‘‘ Youseem to havea large outlet 
for dinner-coats.”’ 

‘Well, I have,” said the purchaser. 
‘Whenever you get any more like these at 
this price let me know and I'll take them off 
your hands if there are five times as many. 
There’s never any stagnation in my de- 
mand. I’m an undertaker.” —J. H.C. 


’ 


Saving on the Water 


AR is a promising field open in most 
cities of over fifty thousand popula- 
tion for any one who will investigate the 
water-rate question and take it up with 
owners or lessees of large properties, on a 
basis of a percentage of the saving that can 
be accomplished by an economical applica- 
tion of the existing water-rate laws. 

For instance, most cities charge for the 
city water furnished at the rate of a certain 
sum per fixture per annum, but nearly all 
cities have a fixed schedule for selling water 
to the private consumer by metered rates, 
and, in view of the per-capita consumption, 
these meter-rates are almost invariably 
much lower than the per-fixture assessment. 
Now, the assessed rates of any properties 
are matters of public record and can be 
obtained by any one from the water assess- 
ors of the city. Take a large store, for 
instance, which may have many fixtures, 
and for which the per-fixture assessment is 
correspondingly high: it will be astonishing 
how much less will be the water bill if the 
water is measured and paid for by meter. 
This is true to even a greater extent in 
dwelling-houses and apartments, and one 
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pointing out to the owner of the property 
this saving will have little difficulty in 
arranging a deal by which a part of the 
saving reverts to him for the information 
and suggestion. 

It will be found in many cases that the 
city will set the meter free of charge to the 
consumer, on his simple application for it. 

—‘ Engineer.” 


“Original, Striking, Effective’”’ 


“s ELL,” said the quick-eyed, pros- 

perous-looking man to his fellow- 
travelers in the smoking compartment, 
‘individuality is the one important thing 
in business, as it isin everything else in life. 
There isn’t a thousandth part enough of it 
in the world. Men are timid about being 
themselves, and succeed only in being pale, 
washed-out copies of somebody else. Cul- 
tivate the force of your own individuality 
and you will press into the front ranks of 
any business. 

‘*Some years ago a big concern advertised 
for an advertising-manager. It was a fine 
position, and I wanted it bad. Applications 
must be by letter only; and among other 
qualifications the applicant ‘must be able 
to do original, striking and effective work.’ 
I cudgeled my brains. Here would be hun- 
dreds of letters, many of them from appli- 
cants who could write a mighty good letter, 
too, when such a prize was at stake. How 
could I attract special attention to my 
letter? Finally I ‘took my pen in hand’ 
and produced the following: 


“Gentlemen : 
“T have unquestionable credentials 
as to my character. Aside from that, 
what you want to know is whether I can 
give an individuality to your advertis- 
ing that will bring results. I will prove 
to you, right here and now, that I can. 
I will make this letter of mine stand 
out like a sore thumb from among all 
the hundreds that you will receive. 
Whether you wish it or not, it will rivet 
your attention, excite your interest. 
Put me in charge of your advertising, 
and I will make that, too, stick out 
above all competitors. That, too, shall 
rivet attention, excite interest and 
bring results. My application is ‘orig- 
inal, striking, effective.’ My work for 
you shall be the same. 
“Respectfully, 


““T went to a typewriter and had one hun- 
dred copies of this made. And I sent them 
allin the same mail. Every second or third 
letter in their mail the next morning was 
mine. It cost me two dollars in postage— 
but I got the position; and I have held it 
ever since.” —A. M.C. 


Getting a Raise 


Hi HAD been dunning my employer for 

three years for an additional two dollars 
per week advance in salary, only to be told 
that, though my services were duly appre- 
ciated, profits were too close and cost of 
doing business too large to justify the grant- 
ing of my request. I was getting the limit 
for my position. This didn’t satisfy me. 
I asked my employer if he would furnish me 
with the total expenditures for supplies for 
the year in my department, which he did. 
Then I asked him whether, if I reduced the 
expenses of that department, he would give 
me half of what I saved the firm over the 
expenses of the department for the next 
year, and he agreed. 

We used to buy fifty kegs of nails a year; 
by utilizing all old and bent nails I reduced 
this item to twenty kegs per year. I saved 
all my old twine—which I used to throw 
away —and I reduced the twine account one- 
third. By strict economy I saved the firm 
fifty dollars on wrapping-paper, and by 
rigid attention to the use of supplies in my 
department I reduced its expenses over any 
previous year. My share of the profits was 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, a little 
more than the two dollars per week I had 
asked for, and which I showed my employer 
I had fairly earned. —A. J. B. 


Editor’s Note—The Saturday Evening Post 
wants to buy your ideas for Shop Talk. Send 
them in, and what we accept we will pay well for. 
Compress your story into the fewest words possi- 
ble — not over five hundred words at the outside— 
and address your manuscript to the Department 
Editor, The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 
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HE latest New York ideas of 
style and fabrics are expressed 
in our Midsummer offering of! 
ready-to-wear Shirt-Waists. 


We have chosen our designs from the prettiest we cou 
find. The fabrics include Batistes, Lawns and Nets, han 
somely embroidered and trimmed. 


Shirt=Waists 


$1 to $5 


This 
No. 175 J J. This 
of white lawn responds 
to many serviceable 
needs. The entire front 
is tucked in graduated 
yoke depth and full 
length tucks vary the 
severity of the back, 
whichexhibitsaregularly 
made closing concealed 
under a box-plait. The 
shoulder seains and cuffs 
are in hemstitch finish. 
Tucks are a feature of 
the collar and cuffs, both 
of which are edged with 
lace. Regular value. 
$1.35. Special price, $1. 
Postage 15 cents. 

Stzes 32 to 44 bust 
Measure. 


Orders Filled Same Day as Received. 

If you are not satisfied, you may return th 
Waist and we will refund your money. f 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 t 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Wais 
Supplement — sent free on request. , 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years 


a 


Nearly 40,000 fam- 
ilies know its worth —do you? 

Better than its medals is its winning in the 
home by the great sweep of tone power, and 
light, responsive, accurate action. Made 
and cased with fine skill, ‘‘ The World- Wide 
Favorite.’’ Good management, experience, 
the best of facilities and no hobbies explain 
its perfection and low price. Better “look 
it up” to-day. Send for Catalogue No. 5. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
142 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
a= 


—————— 


first mortgages on Real Estate 
representing $2.25 for every 
dollar loaned. 


iDLOAN CO. “MACON: GA. 
fo SEND FOR BOOKLET'A TODAY. Oe 


MUNICIPAL BONDS— 


ARE THE BEST OF INVESTMENTS 


In Missouri you can still obtain fair rates — from 4% to 6% 
with security as perfect as a Government Bond. This fact 
and OUR WELL KNOWN CONSERVATISM are reasons why 
hundreds in many States buy ofus.. We own large amounts 
of splenclid securities — Convenient sizes, $500 to $1000. Ref 
erences in almost any locality. Send for information. 


Millions invested — no losses — 17 years of success. é 


William R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Co, 
8 Wardell Building, MACON, MISSOURI 


ALL. 


Allthe Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTE 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prict 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped wit 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue] 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicag 


ZAVELING MENG 


For explanation address $ 
Hotel Credit Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd St., New York, N.! 


oe i d You know wh 
. 23 Skidoo” Badge, 2c Youknoun 
B\ It's the latest joke out, and our badges are all 
Be) rage in New York. Get one at once, be up-to-dat 
f7/ and join the ‘Skidoo League.” One badge sé 
post paid with our big Catalogue of Novell 

- Jewelry, etc., for only 2c in stamps. Address__. 

S. DRAKRH, Dept. 58, 539 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, IL 


Best place to learn —Chicago College of Photograph 
Write for special terms. 1194 Washington Blvd., Chi 


@@), WHAT SCHOOL ? set 


Catalogues and reliable information concerni 
all schools and colleges furnished without char 
(State kind of school.) American School & College 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., 


An Old-Fashioned Girl 


ust an old-fashioned girl, of the kind that youknew 

Vhen your mother sat up to mend stockings for you 

Vith a ball of red yarn and a bag full of hose 

ind a goose-eggish thing that slipped down in the 
toes. 

ust an old-fashioned girl, of the kind that brings 
tears 

'o your eyes when you think of the toil of her years, 

ind you wonder how ever she laid every curl 

ma half-dozen heads —such an old-fashioned girl. 


ust an old-fashioned girl, of the age ere the flat, 

ir of winters in this place and summers in that. 

if the kind that you knew when you went with bare 
legs 

a the days when you ransacked the manger for 
eggs. 

ust an old-fashioned girl in a blue gingham gown 

‘that is leading your fancy some forty years down 

in the pathway of years, till the hum and the whirl 

if the day you forget with that old-fashioned girl. 


ust an old-fashioned girl of that out-of-date day, 

Vhen you knew all the hymns and she found time 

to play 

ithe organ in church, and you knelt with her there 

ind repeated — what was it? —ah, yes !—’twas a 
prayer: 

uch an old-fashioned thing, as you think of it now 

Vith the years writ in wrinkles on temple and brow ; 

‘ut the years back there gleam with the lustre of 
pearl — 

Vhen you walked hand-in-hand with that old- 
fashioned girl. 


ust an old-fashioned girl of those old-fashioned 

days, - 

nd she knelt in the night with a prayer that she’d 
raise 

‘p ason to be manly and honest and true. 

here’s a mound where the wild-flowers nodded and 

; grew 

‘re the World bade you come, and a love that lies 

_ there 

/ith its heart in the dust, but its essence as rare 

's the breath of the rose and as pure as the pearl 

shat shall tinge all your dreams of that old- 

| fashioned girl. 


—J. W. Foley. 
etate Edition 


JULIUS KAHN, Representative from 
J San Francisco, was in Washington when 
+e earthquake came and wasnearly frantic, 
ecause his wife and children, including a 
laby a few days old, were directly in the 
‘ath of the fire. 

\ Kahn spent two days trying to telegraph 
ind then took a train and went out, and 
nding his family safe, stayed a week or so 
4 the ruined city. 

' On his return he found a letter from a 
jonstituent, written eight days after the 
aock, which began: 

| “Dear Julius: No doubt you will be 
arprised to learn from me that we have had 
_ terrible earthquake out here.” 


y 
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Peter Newell, Playwright 


ee thousands who delight in Peter 
L Newell’s jokes and drawings will be 
lad to hear that he has turned playwright. 
‘fis pay is a one-act sketch which he wrote 
or his nephew and produced in the New 
‘ersey town in which they both live—from 
hich it made its entrance upon the vaude- 
ille stage. It is called An Elastic Engage- 
jent, and as the author described it lately 
9» an old friend, who happened to be a 
deatrical reporter, it has id true Newell 
uality of absurdity. 
It tells the story of an impecunious med- 
val student who has fallen in love with his 
vashwoman’s comely daughter and is pre- 
jented from declaring the ardor of his 
assion by his poverty. He has invented a 
air restorer, however, which, if successful, 
ill make his fortune. He applies it to the 
cull in his bone chest, the bequest of a red- 

ded murderer, with the result that it 
roduces a crop of flaming hair. In the 
1oment of success the fair maiden is there 
‘ith the week’s wash and a bill of many 
eeks. The youth points in triumph to the 
wp on the skull, promises to pay the bill in 

, and declares his ardent passion. The 
laiden is coy, and stonily rejects his suit. 
a despair he resolves to hang himself, pro- 
ucing the rope before the girl’s eyes, and 

ching it to the chandelier. Before she 
oes, however, she relents to the extent of 
yly substituting an elastic cord from an 
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exercising machine. When she is gone, the 
despairing lover puts his head in the noose 
and swings from his perch on a chair. In- 
stead of strangling, he dangles freely, and 
the maiden, rushing in, confesses her love 
while cutting him down. 

When Mr. Newell was asked whether he 
had written anything before, he spoke of 
the jokes for his pictures—which certainly 
have the best qualities of dramatic dia- 
logue, brevity and point. All this happened 
in a dining-car, and as the playwnene con- 
cluded he took out a match to light his 
cigar. The mahogany woodwork, the 
window-pane and the tableware offered 
only the most highly-polished surfaces, and 
the humorist’s sole leather was extended 
some yards beneath the table at the ends 
of his long legs. After failing in every effort 
to light the match he waved it before his 
friend’s lips and said: ‘‘Won’t you make 
me one of those rough, critical remarks of 
yours? J want to strike a light.”’ 


The Goold Elbow 


Wileaes upon a toime there was a dear 
little gerrul named Kathleen that 
was willin’ to do almosht annything for her 
parents excep’ mind them —the quare child! 

An’ her father an’ mother was as poor as 
it’s healthy to be—an’ poorer yet. An’ 
they was not on’y poor: they was graspin’ 
—which sometimes results in great riches. 

Harrd by the little hut in which they 
lived was a man who was a fairy by descint. 
That is, his father an’ mother had moved 
out of fairyland before he was born. But 
he had manny a fairy gift, an’ among them 
the touch of goold. If he’d shake hands 
wid a man, he’d turrn his hand to goold— 
an’ so he wore gloves. 

Manny’s the toime little Kathleen’s 
parents axed her to run afther him an’ 
snatch arf his glove, but the child was that 
disobedient, she wouldn’t do it. An’ her 
parents grew poorer an’ more graspin’ 
ivvery day in the week—an’ Sunda’, too, 
for the matter of that. 

Wan day a wasp come sailin’ by when 
Kathleen was sittin’ by the winder doin’ her 
sums, an’ it stung her on the elbow. An’ 
her elbow swelled up as larrge as a orange. 

Poor Kathleen sat by the winder nurrsin’ 
it, an’ the tears playin’ a chune on the sill. 

An’ the fairyman haird the chune as he 
was walkin’ by, an’ he sees Kathleen an’ th’ 
elbow, an’, bein’ a kind man, he stops an’ 
says: ‘“‘Sure, that’s too bad,” says he. 
“Y’ll touch the place an’ make it well.” 

An’, never thinkin’, he pulls arf his glove 
an’ pats th’ elbow. An’ that very second 
it stopped painin’ an’ turrned yeller, an’ 
Kathleen thanked the kind fairyman an’ 
wint to show her mother the funny color. 

Father an’ mother was both there, an’ 
whin they lairrned what had happened they 
cried : 

“Have it arf at wance, child! 
solud goold an’ wort’ a fortune.” 

But the poor child didn’t like the idee of 
losin’ an elbow whin she had on’y two, 
countin’ the both of them, an’ she said: 
“‘T,’ave me keep me big elbow.”’ 

Arl night long they stood be her bedside 
an’ told her raisins for havin’ th’ elbow arf, 
an’ arl night long she acted disobedient. 

But whin marrnin’ was there, she says 
to herself: ‘‘Sure, I never use me elbow at 
arl, at arl,’’ so she skips down the street to 
the surrgeon an’ says: ‘‘Me elbow is pure 
goold. What’ll ye chairge to cut it arf 
for the sake of me poor parents?’”’ 

‘Not a penny,” says he, smilin’ three 
toimes to make sure, an’ wid that he steps 
into the nixt room an’ turrns on the power, 
an’ the buzz-saw began singin’. 

It took not a minute to have th’ elbow 
arf, an’ thin the surrgean stepped into the 
nixt room again an’ kem back wid a 
jewellery-box which he gev to Kathleen. 

“‘Tt’s inside the box, me dear,” says he, 
‘an’ I wish ye much j’y.”’ 

Home runs the little Kathleen an’ tells 
her parents: ‘“‘Here’s me goold elbow. 
Sell it an’ live in a pallus.”’ 

‘““Ah, she has her good p’ints, afther 
arl!’”’ said her parents, an’ gev her a kiss 
between them. 

But whin they opened the box, sure 
nothin’ was inside but a bit of cotton. 

‘Ho, ho!” cried her father an’ runs arf 
to the surrgeon’s arfice, well knowin’ what 
had happened. But the surrgeon had left 
the village—an’ he never kem back. 


Sure, ’tis 


ENSE @® NONSENSE 


Loud cried little Kathleen, an’ louder 
cried her mother, an’ her father used the 


worrst words he’d ever hairrd—an’ he had | 
But it didn’t bring back the | 


good hearin’. 
child’s goold elbow. 

Afther a while the fairyman passed the 
hut an’ he hairrd Kathleen, an’ kem in to 
see what had happened. 

‘“°Twas this way,”’ says her father to the 
fairyman. 
—an’ arf wid it he has gone.” 

“Sure, she’s the unsilfish child,” says 
the fairyman. An’ he pulls arf his glove 
an’ pats her on the head. An’ her head 
turrned to solud goold. 

“Thank you, thank you!” says ‘her 
father an’ mother. ‘‘Now we are rich 
forever. An’ we’ll not employ asurrgeon.”’ 

—Charles Battell Loomis. 


The Loaded Playwright 


ILLIAM FAVERSHAM tells this 
story about Austin Strong, who is 
Lloyd Osborne’s cousin and joint-author of 
The Little Father of the Wilderness—the 
little tragi-comedy which Francis Wilson is 
using as a curtain-raiser. In view of the 
fact that the béte noir of the actor and the 
manager is the loaded playwright—the 
man who insists upon reading his own 
productions—the anecdote is an eloquent 
testimonial to the virtue of both parties 
to it. 

Faversham was putting on the finishing 
touches to his make-up for The Squaw Man 
when a youth who had somehow made his 
way past the doorkeeper knocked at his 
dressing-room, introduced himself, and 
producing a manuscript, insisted upon read- 
ing it. The actor had not seen The Little 
Father and did not know who wrote it, and 
he protested that the curtain was due to 
ring up in five minutes. But Strong insisted 
upon reading for even that short time, so 
Faversham had to resign himself to his fate. 
When the curtain was announced, however, 
he was deeply interested, and ordered that 
it be delayed until the end of the first act of 
the manuscript. Thus the audience was 
kept waiting ten full minutes. In telling 
the story Mr. Faversham insists that Mr. 
Strong is the most promising of the young 
American playwrights, and declares that 
he is destined to surpass the older ones. 

Perhaps it is wrong to speak of Mr. Strong 
as only part author of The Little Father. 
Mr. Osborne is authority for the statement 
that he and his cousin have an explicit 
agreement under which each of them is en- 
titled, when there is anything to gain by it, 
to describe it as wholly his own. 


Sling Along 

Sling along, sling along, sling along ! 

De moon done riz, 

Dem eyes 0’ his — 

Done sighted you, 

Where you stopped to woo. 
Sling along, sling along ! 

It ain’t no use fu’ to try to hide; 

De moonbeam allus at yo’ side, 

He hang f’om de fence, he drap fom de 

limb ; 

Dey ain’t no use bein’ skeered o’ him — 

Sling along, sling along ! 


Sling along, sling along, sling along ! 
De brook hit flow, 
Fw’ to let you know 
Dat he saw dat kiss, 
An’ he know yo’ bliss. 
Sling along, sling along ! 
He run by yo’ side, 
An’ he say howdy-do. 
He ain’t gwine to tell, but his eye’s on 
you. 
You can lay all yo’ troubles on de very 
highest she’f, 
Fu’ de little old brook’s jes’ a-talkin’ to 
hisse’f — 
Sling along, sling along ! 


Sling along, sling along, sling along ! 

De’ possum grin, 

But he run lak sin; 

He know love’s sweet, 

But he prize his meat — 
Sling along, sling along ! 

He know you'd stop fu’ to hunt his hide, 

If you los’ a kiss and a hug beside, 

But de feas’ will come and de folks will 

eat, 

When she tek yo’ han’ at de altah seat — 

So sling along, sling along ! 
— Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


““ Arf wid it,’ says the surrgeon | 
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Regals on the 
Rural Route 


Every Rural Free Delivery 
man in the United States knows 
the Regal shipping-case. 

You have every convenience of 
the Regal Mail Order Depart- 
ment wherever you are, unless 
you go outside the reach of the 
Parcels Post Service. 

You can be sure of a_ perfect 
fitting pair of shoes in the latest 
New York style, even if you are a 
full month away from Broadway. 

No more guessing at your size 
in an under-stocked local shoe- 
store— the Regal Mail Order De- 
partment brings you the same 
choice of guarter-size fittings that 
our busiest store affords you. 


The Regal is a better shoe than $5 or 
$6 will buy under any other name. Style, 
materials, workmanship, fit 
and finish — we don’t know 
how they could be better 
at double the price. 

Send a postal for the Free 
Style Book to 129 
Summer Street, 
Boston. 


Style9 DB3 


One of our most attract- 

ive dress models—and as 

serviceable as it is dressy. 

Finest quality Patent Leather 

vamp, with a smooth, dull finish 

Matt Calf top, round-cornered, Invisible 

eyelets, with a leather facing inside both 

eyelets and hooks, A six-dollar shoe any- 
where else on earth. 

Style 9 D B 4— Same, except button style. 


114 Stores in Principal Cities 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 
Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, any- 
where in the United States and all points covered 


by the Parcels Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover 
delivery charges. Special rates to foreign countries. 


$350 and $400 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 
Mail-Order Dept.: 129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mail-Order Sub-Stations: 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 921. 
San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street — Vew Store. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, Cor. Lawrence Lane. 
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The three men looked at one another and 
jaughed. Seagrue spoke again: 

“The men you want are in Canada by 
this time. I can’t speak for my friends: 
I don’t know whether they want to go or 
not. As far as lam concerned I haven’t 
killed anybody that I know of. I suppose 
you'll pay my expenses back here?” 

“Why, yes, Seagrue, I would pay your 
expenses if you were coming back. But 
you are not coming back. You are riding 
down Williams Cache for the last time; 
you’ve ridden down it too many times al- 
ready. This round-up is specially for you. 
You’ve killed too many white men to ride 
down it again. Don’t deceive yourself: 
when you ride out of the Cache this time 
with me you won’t come back.” 

Seagrue laughed, but his eyes were as 
steady asacat’s. ‘‘I’ll go with you. I’d 
rather see your papers, but if you’re 
Whispering Smith it’s all right. I’m due 
to shoot out a game with you at Medicine 
Bend, anyway.” 

““Any old time, Seagrue; only don’t let 
your hand wobble next time. It’s too 
close to your gun now to pull right.” 

‘All right; I said I was going to come. 
I’m coming right now!’’ With the last 
word the Cache gang whipped out their 
revolvers and fired. 

Answering once a question of McCloud’s, 
when reproached for taking chances, Smith 
spoke simply. ‘‘I have to take chances,” 
said he. ‘All I can ask is an even break.” 

But Farrell Kennedy has said that there 
never was such a thing as an even break 
with Whispering Smith. His drawing and 
firing of a gun amounted to sleight-of-hand, 
and to a dexterity so fatal he added a 
judgment that had not failed when con- 
fronted by deceit. When Seagrue’s gun 
flashed into the sunshine and before the 
hammer could fall, Whispering Smith, 
holding easily the lapel of his coat in his 
left hand, struck the revolver from the 
harness over his heart,- and, without a 
visible aim, threw a bullet into Seagrue as 
a conjurer throws a vanishing coin. As 
he fired he spurred his horse hard, reining 
him straight ahead. At the very first 
exchange of shots Bill Dancing jumped 
high in his saddle and toppled to the 
ground, and the cowboys wheeled and fled 
for their lives. 

Most serious of all, Whispering Smith’s 
racehorse, provided by Bill Dancing, 
attempted to bolt after them. With the 
fire from three fast revolvers at his back, 
Smith jerked the beast to his haunches to 
face him about. The effort was useless; 
the running lay the other way, and, balked 
of the race, the obstinate horse jumped 
straight up in the air. The outlaws made 
the most of it. Whispering Smith, rising 
and falling with his beast, made a clearly- 
defined, but a rapidly-moving, target. 
Whenever his horse struck the ground he 
threw his shots as best he could, first over 
one shoulder and then over the other at the 
Cache men. But although Seagrue was 
desperately wounded, the three were 
riding in to finish the man they most feared 
and hated, when Whispering Smith dropped 
his empty revolver to make the only play 
left to him for life. 

The rifle slung at his pommel was a 
hammerless or muley Savage, and on the 
rifle hung his last hope of winning out. If 
it should play free in the scabbard as he 
reached for it he could make a fall to the 
ground, releasing the gun as he plunged; 
if it failed to release he knew he was a dead 
man. 

With his flapping coat already slashed 
into ribbons by bullets, Whispering Smith 
ducked like a mud-hen down his horse’s 
neck and threw one leg up behind. At the 
same instant and with all the precision he 
could summon, he caught the muley in 
both hands and dragged it from the scab- 
bard after him. He made a clean fall, 
landing heavily on his shoulder, and, as he 
keeled from the saddle, the last thing that 
rolled over the horse’s back, like the flash 
of a porpoise fin, was the barrel of the rifle, 
secure in his hands. 

Karg, on horseback, was already bending 
over him, revolver in hand, but the shot 
was never fired. A thirty-thirty bullet from 
the ground knocked the gun into the air 
and tore the knuckles out of Karg’s hand. 
Another, like an axe at a root, caught 
Seagrue as he spurred in from the right; 
his cruel fingers stiffened, the revolver 
dropped, and he clutched his side as his 
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horse wheeled away. The Weazel crouched, 
put spurs to his horse and fled, and Whis- 
pering Smith, hatless and breathless, rose 
out of the dust alone. 

Dancing, where the fight had begun, lay 
motionless on his face. Karg, shrinking 
beside his wounded horse, held up the 
bloody stump of his gun-hand. Seagrue, 
fifty yards away, and reeling like a drunken 
man in his saddle, was spurring his horse 
in an aimless circle. ispering Smith, 
running softly to the side of his own 
trembling animal, threw himself into the 
saddle, spurred hard, and adjusting his 
rifle-sights as the beast plunged down the 
draw, gave chase to the Weazel. 


Vv 

ITH his horse in a lather, Whispering 
Smith rode slowly back fifteen 
minutes later. The racehorse, if he had 
disgraced himself in the fight, made good 
in the dash after the runaway, and young 
Rebstock rode in front of Smith, empty- 
handed. The deserted battlefield was 
alive with men. The cowboys had come 
back hot for blood, and Smith listened with 
amiable surprise while they explained that, 
being unable to tell from Whispering’s pecu- 
liar tactics just which side he was shooting 
at, they had thought it best to go for help. 
Dancing had revived enough to be helped 
upon his horse and had started for camp. 
Just over the brow of the hill, to the left 
of the battlefield and below a ledge of 
granite, lay Seagrue. He had fallen from 
his horse, which was grazing near by, and 
dragged himself out of the blinding sun. 
He was lying face downward in the shade of 
asage-bush: the trail of it lay drying in the 
gray dust behindhim. Marching Karg and 
young Rebstock ahead, Whispering Smith 
approached. A ghastly face turned toward 
the sound of the footsteps. Smith walked 

forward and bent over the wounded man. 

““Are you suffering much, Seagrue?”’ 
Sinking from the shock and hemorrhage 

Seagrue gazed blankly at his questioner. 
““Tell me where you are hit,’”’ said Whis- 


pering Smith, kneeling beside him. ‘‘ Put 
your hand to it. Isit the stomach? Let 
me turn you on your side. Does your 
belt hurt? I can loosen that.” 
“‘T know you,” muttered Seagrue. 
“Then tell me what I can do. I’m 
afraid you’re hit pretty hard. Is there 


anything you want?” 

*“Water.” 

Below the hill, at no great distance, a 
creek flowed. Smith wanted to go down 
to it with his two prisoners after the water, 
but the angry cowboys had come on the 
scene. Seagrue begged Smith not to leave 
him to be shot by the K. C. men. In the 
end they got Seagrue on his horse, Smith 
and the Weazel supporting him, and Karg 
led the way down the hill. It was there 
that Kennedy and his party, riding up to 
the creek half an hour later, found the 
group under a cottonwood tree. But 
Seagrue was quite dead. 

“You may call off the round-up, Farrell,” 
said Smith, as they rode up the hill together. 
“‘The other men we want, if I guess right, 
are somewhere on the Frenchman or the 
Crawling Stone: this is only the first chapter 
and we may have to fight to get the other 
two. But if the Weazel has told the truth 
the money is here in the Cache, and if we 
can get the rest of the gang we will look 
for the money afterward.” 


Robert Dale Owen 


The Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

N YOUR issue of May 26, Rebecca 

Harding Davis contributes an article, 
one subdivision of which is headed ‘‘The 
Terrible Owen.’’ Under this heading is a 
confusion of facts. 

There were two Owens: Robert Owen 
and his son, Robert Dale Owen. Robert 
Owen died in 1858, and Robert Dale Owen 
in 1877. If Robert Owen had fallen ‘‘into 
the clutches of a famous medium in Phila- 
delphia,”” as related by Mrs. Davis, he 
would then have been over one hundred 
years old. Robert Dale Owen, on the 
contrary, investigated the performances 
of the impostor referred to, discovered the 
fraud and published it to the world. He 
and several men whose names are revered 
in history were for a time deceived, it is true, 


but for a short time only; and it was - 


Robert Dale Owen who made discovery of 
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the imposture and exposed it publicly in 
the columns of the New York Tribune. 

Robert Owen after the experience in 
Philadelphia (which occurred more than 
fifteen years after his death), we are told, 
“crept out of sight to die.” The truth 
really is that the humanitarian principles 
for which Robert Owen spent his fortune 
and the labors of a lifetime were being 
fought out by him with all the enthusiasm 
and virility of the reformer when he died; 
believing to the last day of his life in his 
plans for the good of men—mistaken 
perhaps in some, but in others forming 
what many believe to-day to be the only 
solution for the great struggie between 
capital and labor—a real codperation. 

Robert Owen never had a ‘‘ Brotherhood 
at New Lanark.” He tried a community 
experiment at New Harmony, Indiana, 
that failed because others would not con- 
tribute to it the impersonal and disinter- 
ested unselfishness of its founder. What 
he did at New Lanark was to institute the 
first codperative enterprise in the world, 
where he took the children out of the factory 
—a cotton mill—educated them at the 
expense of the business, in the first free 
school in Great Britain, and paid the largest 
dividend at the end of the term ever earned 
to that day by a cotton mill in that country. 
He is credited with having instituted there 
the first infant school, the seed of the kin- 
dergarten system of to-day. 

Robert Owen’s opponentin the discussion 
at Cincinnati was Alexander Campbell, 
then in middle age and in the flush of his 
success as a founder of the ‘‘Campbellites.” 
The character of the discussion should not 
be a question to any one caring to learn the 
facts, as it was published verbatim in book 
form at the time, and is still obtainable. 
It is a masterly argument on both sides of 
the question they came together to discuss. 

His fight then, as ever, was not as an 
“atheist,” but a deist. It was against 
sectarianism and in a spirit that is growing 
about us everywhere to-day. 

Some of the things Robert Dale Owen is 
accredited with by history are, for instance, 
establishing the Smithsonian Institution 
when he was in Congress, the bequest for 
which had been once rejected by the United 
States, and this he did against the violent 
opposition of some of the most notable 
statesmen of that notable period. He 
fought through the first law giving women 
separate bf ES rights in America; this 
was in the Indiana Constitutional Con- 
vention and subsequent legislatures—a law 
since adopted throughout the United States 
—involving himself in a most bitter attack 
principally from several Christian ministers, 
members of those bodies. During the Con- 
federate War he was made commissioner 
for the purchase of arms—one of the most 
important posts under the Government 
at that time—where he became a warm 
friend and acknowledged adviser of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; the fact that a letter written 
by him to Lincoln, as well as one to Stanton 
and one to Seward urging the immediate 
emancipation of the Southern slaves, 
hastened the proclamation to that effect 
several months, as was declared by Lincoln 
himself, has become a matter of history. 
“Tt stirred me like a bugle ecall,’’ are the 
words used by Lincoln in discussing the 
letter with Mr. Stanton. A copy of this 
letter has been published several times. 

Robert Dale Owen also had much to do 
with establishing the free school system of 
Indiana, which I believe stands second in 
the list of efficiency to-day. He was 
minister to Naples from the United States 
and served his country with honor in that 
capacity for more than five years. He 
made a scrutinizing and exhaustive ex- 
amination of what is known as spiritualism, 
extending over a, period of more than 
fifteen years, and wrote two books upon 
that subject, the latter of which received 
a most commendatory criticism by some 
of the foremost men in the United States 
and in Europe, including no less a person, 
for instance, than Alfred R. allace, 
whose exalted position in the scientific 
world is recognized. 

Many other things could be accredited to 
him which would prolong this letter too 
much. The great trouble with Robert 
Owen and Robert Dale Owen, and es- 
pecially with the former, was that they 
thought ahead of their generation. 

Yours respectfully, 
Ernest Date Owen. 


July 28, 1906 


Why Concrete 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST Building Material. | 


An 84 page book (size of a school geography) 
containing full information on Concrete. The most 
complete and instructive book ever published for 
the guidance of the builder. Gives absolute facts, 
estimates of comparative costs, expert recom- 
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mendations and regime of the concrete industry. | 


Shows dozens of illustrations of concrete residences, 


stores, churches, banks, etc., with dimensions, cost | 


and opinions of builders and owners. 
prospective builder should have this valuable book. 
‘The Miracle Double Staggered AirSpace Concrete 


Every | 


Building Block is the Greatest Building Material. | 
It saves money and insures a_positive frost and } 


moisture proof building. It offers the greatest of 
America’s opportunities for profitable investment. 


We need more manufacturers at once to supply the | 
large and increasing demand for Miracle Blocks. | 


Send 24 cents in stamps for our large — 
book and advice whether interested 
as a builder or an investor. 

MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 

85 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Largest Manufacturers of Cement 
Machinery in the world. Pat. 6-9, '03 


President 
Roosevelt’s 
Newsboy 


HIS IS WILLIAM SMITH, the boy 
who sells THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post to President Roosevelt every 
Thursday. When William started to 
sell THE Post, he already sold news- 
papers. One day, after he had received 


his supply of the out-of-town newspapers, 
he passed the White House and noticed 
that some papers which he had had for 
almost two hours were just being de- 
livered. Next day was THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post day. 


As soon as he had 


gotten his package he started for the 
White House on his bicycle at top speed, 
and sold as many copies as_ possible 
among the attachés. A few days later the 
President noticed a newspaper which he 
knew was to contain something in which 
he was interested. Hecalled for his copy, 
but was told that it had not yet arrived. 
Inquiry was made as to where the copy 
which he had seen came from. 


Smith, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
boy,” 
supplying the White House staff ahead of 
the regular carrier. The President left in- 


structions with his secretary that William | 


be brought to him. He shook hands with 
him and said that thereafter he wanted 
him to deliver his copies of the daily pa- 


pers and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, — 


The story of “The President’s Newsboy” — 
traveled, and now, in addition to his newspapers, | 


William sells several hundred copies of THE 
Posr each week, 
Congress, the President’s household, and de- 
partment clerks. He recently purchased two 
building lots with his earnings. 


A Blooded Shetland Pony and 


$25 


There are thousands of boys who, like William 
Smith, are selling THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST all over the country. They do it Friday 
afternoons and on Saturdays. Some are mak- 
ing $15.00 a week. We want more boys. It 
costs nothing to start; we send the first week’s 
supply of 10 copies free, together with full 
instructions and a booklet written by some 
of the most successful boys. If you write to-day, 
YOU CAN START NEXT WEEK. 


Boy Department, The Curtis Publishing Company 
236 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


will be given next month 
to boys who do good work 


He was 
told that ‘“‘it was delivered by William ] 


it being related how he had been 


principally to members of — 
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forehead. Watching the bar grow crooked, 
I saw a little blood ooze from under his 
finger-nails. Then he let go. For a mo- 
ment he remained all huddled up with a 
hanging head, looking drowsily into the 
upturned palms of his mighty hands. 
Indeed, he seemed to have dozed off. 
Suddenly he flung himself backward on the 
sill, and setting the horny soles of his bare 
feet against the other middle bar he bent 
that one, too, in the opposite direction from 
the first. 

“Such was his strength, which in this 
ease relieved my painful feelings. And the 
man seemed to havedonenothing. Except 
for the change of position in order to use 
his feet, which made us all start by its 
swiftness, my recollection is that of im- 
mobility. But he had bent the bars wide 
apart. And now he could get out if he 
iked; but he dropped his legs inward and, 
looking over his shoulder, beckoned to the 
soldiers. 

“Hand up the water,’ he said. ‘I will 
give them all a drink.’ 

“He was obeyed. For a moment I 
expected man and bucket to disappear, 
overwhelmed by the rush of eagerness; I 
thought they would pull him down with 
theirteeth. There wasarush, but, holding 
the bucket on his lap, he repulsed the 
assault of those wretches by the mere 
swinging of his feet. They flew backward 
at every kick, yelling with pain; and the 
soldiers laughed, gazing at the window. 
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principle in politics seems to have been to 
stand pat, or sit tight—which is quite a 
wide Er arecnce from the Lincoln model. 
He had, however, a good deal the same 
antecedents and early experience, and he 
has consistently preserved a blunt, hearty, 
early-Western manner. 

At Washington and Danville he main- 
tains comfortable establishments and enter- 
tains quite liberally. His Danville house, 
among the best in town, stands on well- 
kept grounds in the choice residence dis- 
trict. It is a homelike structure, not really 

retentious, but ample, of brown-painted 

rick, with a veranda and tower, and in a 
style of architecture which, perhaps, was 
better thought of twenty years ago than 
it is now. The care bestowed upon the 
inviting lawn and the pots of pretty flowers 
‘on the veranda might surprise a passenger 
who derived his idea of the Speaker’s atti- 
itude toward exsthetics from contempora- 
‘neous political history—as to his standing 
pat in regard to lowering import duties on 
works of art and his general disinclination 
to spend public money for mere beauty. 
But a woman’s hand rules the home: one 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

“They all laughed, holding their sides, 
except the sergeant, who was gloomy and 
morose. He was afraid the prisoners would 
rise and break out, which would have been 
a bad example. But there was no fear of 
that, and I stood myself before the window 
with my drawn sword. When sufficiently 
tamed by the strength of Gaspar Ruiz, they 
came up one by one, stretching their necks 
and presenting their lips to the edge of the 
bucket which the strong man tilted toward 
them from his knees with an extraordinary 
air of charity, gentleness and compassion. 
That benevolent appearance was, of course, 
the effect of his care in not spilling the water 
and of his attitude as he sat on the sill; 
for, if a man lingered with his lips glued to 
the rim of the bucket after Gaspar Ruiz 
had said, ‘You have had enough,’ there 
would be no tenderness or mercy in the 
shove of the foot which would send him 
groaning and doubled up far into the 
interior of the prison, where he would 
knock down two or three others before he 
fell himself. 

‘““They came up to him again and again; 
it looked as if they meant to drink the well 
dry before going to their death; but the 
soldiers were so amused by Gaspar Ruiz’ 
systematic proceedings that they carried 
the water up to the window quite cheer- 
fully. 

““When the adjutant came out after his 
siesta there was some trouble over this 
affair, I can assure you. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


of Mr. Cannon’s daughters is his devoted 
housekeeper. 

Although entertaining very liberally, the 
Speaker is essentially unconventional —re- 
taining at home, for example, the early man- 
ner of addressing women friends as “‘Sister,”’ 
although the term in his case hardly has 
the ecclesiastical sanction which first gave 
it currency in the West. Photographs of 
him in middle life show the flowing beard 
and smooth-shaven upper lip which were 
once considered the sign-manual of a 
clerical calling —particularly, I believe, in 
the Methodist faith. These symbols of 
religiosity spread to a rather common 
habit, among men in public life, in the West; 
and the Speaker, I am told, has never made 
pretensions to a formal piety. 

Given his time and place, it was inev- 
itable that he should have been called 
“Joe” and his brother “ Bill.”” Both are 
still commonly so named in Danville. 
Possibly the curious-minded may discover 
therein the sign of a certain failure on the 
part of the elder brother to impress his 
home town with a sense of essential great- 
ness. I think I state the case fairly in 
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MHE old, crooked, white-bearded man 
iP had been over forty years subwarden 
‘in the fortress, and before him his father 
had been fifty-three years subwarden in 
the ancient prison up the river—Schliisel- 
burg. The father had told many tales to 
his son. And this is one: 
“On a January night in 1826 a prisoner 
was brought into Schliiselburg. 
_ “He was tall and erect, and he kept his 
cape over hishead. We could see only two 
big imperious eyes. He spoke not a word. 
“We were ordered to take him far down 
toa black old dungeon below the river-level. 
‘And that same night, across the door of this 
; ngeon we built a wall of wide stones, and 
‘sealed it tight with mortar. Weleft only a 
narrow hole in the wall—to pass in food 
and water. 
_ “Only once each year at Easter, in the 
morning, we were allowed to call: 
“Greetings, brother! For this is the 
Day of Christ!’ 
| “And that was the only human sound he 
The rest of the year was silence and 
darkness. 
And never did he speak. Only some- 
es at Easter he would answer: 
Greetings—brothers!’ 
‘So fourteen years dragged slowly by. 
“Then Alexander the Second came to the 
hrone, and he was a kind and liberal Czar. 


€ came soon to Schliisellberg to examine 


the records, and many political prisoners 
were at once set free. When he had 
examined them all he asked the warden if 
there were any cases left. And then the 
warden told him of the unknown prisoner. 

“The Czar went down to this dungeon, 
and we came eagerly behind. He stood in 
the dark, low passage and called: 

‘“**Prisoner, if you can speak, tell me 
your name and why you are here.’ 

“There was a long silence. And then 
from the blackness came the voice, which 
now was harsh with age, but still proud: 

““*T can tell my name only to Alexander 
the Second.’ 

*““T am Alexander the Second. 
the Czar.’ 

‘At this we heard the man spring up in 
his cell. Again a silence. And at last 
the voice came out again: 

“Alexander the Second, I must speak 
to you alone!’ 

“The Czar was deeply shaken. He 
ordered that the prisoner he brought up 
to the chief warden’s room. Eagerly we 
tore out the stone wall. 

‘“We saw an old man standing before us 
—in rags. His body was crooked and 
shaking. His massive head was covered 
with long, coarse, white hair that came 
to his waist. The big eyes stared —blinded 
by the light. But the head was thrown 
back— proudly! 
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“And the worst of it is that the general 
never came to the castle that day.”’ 


The guests of General Santierra ex- | 
pressed their regret that the man of such | 


strength and patience had not been saved. 
‘“‘He was not saved by my interference,” 
said the general. ‘‘They were led to exe- 
cution half an hour before sunset. Gaspar 
Ruiz, contrary to the sergeant’s appre- 
hensions, gave no trouble. There was no 
necessity to get a cavalryman with a lasso 
in order to subdue him as if he were a wild 
bull of the campo. I believe he marched 
out with his arms free among the others 
who were bound. Ididnotsee. I wasnot 
there. I had been put under arrest for 
interfering with the prisoners’ guard. 
“About dusk, sitting dismally in my 
quarters, I heard three volleys fired and 
thought I would never hear of Gaspar 
Ruiz again. He fell with the others. Bat 
weallheardofhim, nevertheless, though the 
sergeant boasted that, as he lay on his face 
expiring or dead in the heap of the slain, 
he had slashed his neck with asword. He 


had done this, he said, to make sure of | 


ridding the world of a dangerous traitor. 
“But I confess to you, sefores, that I 
thought of that strong man with a sort of 
gratitude and with some admiration. He 
had used his strength honorably. There 
was then in his soul no fierceness corre- 
sponding to the vigor of his body.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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saying that ‘‘ Bill’’madea deeper impression 


upon Danville’s consciousness than ‘‘Joe.’’ | 
have been simply | | 
because the younger brother’s activities | 


This, of course, may 


touched the town more intimately than the 
elder’s. 


efficient partnership; and it is not at all 
remarkable that it resulted, on the grosser 
side, in a very considerable fortune. 


There is no ostentation about the fortune, | 
and probably very few persons can pretend | 
to exact knowledge of its dimensions. | 


There are the three banks in which the 
Cannon interest is supposed to be pre- 
dominant; the proceeds of the gas, electric 
light and street railway concern; parcels 
of Western farm-lands; possibly stocks 
and bonds. The Speaker’s manner of 
living implies a very comfortable income, 
and, if anything is deducible from his 
career, it would seem to be that Mr. Cannon 
is not the man to burn his candle at both 
ends. But whatever the exact size of the 


Speaker’s fortune, it was acquired under the | 
eyes of his neighbors, and nobody has | 


challenged his right to it. 


Sele OUR tay; 


““We led him up to the chief warden’s 
room, and then the Czar made us all go out. 

“Foralong time the Czar and the prisoner 
were in the room alone. And when the 
Czar came out his face was wet with 
tears! 

‘*We heard him try to make the prisoner 
go with him to his palace. But the old 
man refused and said: 

“*No, I will go back to my room; I 
wish for life no more.’ 

‘* Again in his cell he never spoke. And 
three years later he died. 

“Then in his cell, by the light of my 
lantern, I saw the ring on his finger —a large, 
curious ring of gold. In it were engraven 
two initials, and these were the initials of 
the brother of Nicholai! 

‘When Nicholai had been Czar, in 
December, 1825, this brother had led the 
‘Decembrists’—young nobles and army 
officers—to overthrow Nicholai and make 
Russiaafree republic. The conspiracy had 
failed and the leaders were hanged or sent 
to Siberia. The brother of the Czar had 
been reported dead.” 

‘‘Was this the same man?” 

““Name unknown.’ That is all we can 
ever know. But the initials were the same. 
The dates were the same. I myself saw 
Alexander the Second weep. And Alex- 
ander the Second was the son of the brother 
of Nicholai!”’ —Ernest Poole. 


, At any rate, with its dual interests | 
of business and politics, it was a highly | 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Ainapp-fel 
Hats for Men 


Fither a Cambridge Mixed 
Derby or a C & K soft hat is an 
agreeable and proper change when 
straw hats are dingy. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 


Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


The Haskell-Match 
Golf Ball 


We were the originators of the Rubber- 


| lOc a pair 


core ball. 
| | Each of our yearly productions has been 
marked by improvements. Our latest and 
best, the HASKELL-MATCH ball, em- 
bodies every good quality of previous 
Haskell’s —with many others added —and 
undesirable qualities eliminated—and we 
can confidently recommend it as being by 
far the very best ball on the market, 
For length of flight and for putting, it is 

unequalled. 

Price $6.00 perdozen, 

Obtainable everywhere. 


| THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


The surplus of this bank, 
amounting to $1,500,000.00, is |g 
ix Times the amount of its 
capital — affording absolute pro- 
tection. Send for booklet “A, 
Banking by Mail. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE,R.1. 
Z;/DEPOSITS OVER 1S MILLION DOLLARS) 


Ask your dealer for the 


A®@ 


Wabash Coaster Wagon 


year" 


“Fun for all—all the 
Asubstantial, general purpose wagon, 34 ins 


long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box i a 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal- sgl Jp 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns Fm Oe SLE 


easily on narrow walk. All wheels acd 


i : aN 

TWA 7 
(our exclusive Wabash patent) are A\e= > —« is 4 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, Fi ~) J (be: * 
on steel axles—no bumping or f%, f 
pounding. At Hardware and $4 > e , fl } 
Department Stores. PRICE, » “g, 

a 


Write us for the jolliest book of the 
day, “Fun with a Wagon."" We send it FRI] 


Wabash Manufacturing Company, 706 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
This is the 


Knickerbocker CORN CLAW 
Ce rere) 
‘ ry if rer (\ yi 
ectivamtite — 


—* 


PATENTED MARCH 13, 1906 
For holding corn on the cob at the table. Simple, 


neat and handy. Price 10c. At all retailers or from 
CORN CLAW Co., 156 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The dinner was one of those thoroughly 
well-chosen dinners of few courses and 
faultless service suitable for card-players, 
who neither care to stuff themselves as a 
preliminary to a battle royal, nor to dawdle 
through courses, eliminating for themselves 
what is not good for them. 

‘“Good people,” said Sylvia, when the 
meal was over, “‘if you are ready we will 
go through the ceremony of cutting for 
partners—unless otherwise you decide. 
How say you?” 

‘“‘T don’t care to enter the scramble for 
a man,” cried Grace. ‘‘If it’s to choose, 
I’d as soon choose Marion.” 

Plank looked at Leila, who laughed. 

‘All right; choose, then!’’ said Sylvia. 
‘‘Howard, you’re dying, of course, to play 
with me, but you’re looking very guiltily 
at Agatha.” 

The Major asked Leila at once; so Plank 
fell to Sylvia, pitted against Marion and 
Grace Ferrall. 

Toward midnight, Sylvia, absorbed in 
her dummy, fancied she heard the electric 
bell ringing at the front door. Later, 
having barely made the odd, she was turn- 
ing to look at the Major, when, beyond him, 
she saw Leroy Mortimer enter the room, 
sullen, pasty-skinned, but perfectly sober 
and well groomed. 

“You are a trifle late,’”’ observed Sylvia 
carelessly. Grace Ferrall and Marion 
ignored him. Plank bade him good-even- 
ing in a low voice. 

The people at the other table, having 
completed their rubber, looked around at 
Mortimer in disagreeable surprise. 

“Tl cut in, if you want me. 
don’t, say so,’’ observed Mortimer. 

It was plain that they did not; so he 
settled himself in an armchair, with an ugly 
glance at his wife and an insolent one at 
Quarrier; and the game went on in silence; 
Leila andthe Major stilllosing heavily un- 
der the sneering gaze of Mortimer. 

At last, ‘‘Who’s carrying you?” he broke 
out, exasperated; and in the shocked 
silence Leila, very white, made a move- 
ment to rise, but Quarrier laid his long 
fingers across her arm, pressing her back- 
ward. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying,” 
he remarked, looking coldly at Mortimer. 

Plank laid down his ecards, rose, and 
walked over to Mortimer: 

‘“May I have a word.with you?’’ he asked 
bluntly. 

“You may. And I’ll help myself to a 
word or two with you,” retorted Mortimer, 
following Plank out of the room, down the 
stairs to the lighted reception-room, where 
they wheeled, confronting one another. 

“What is the matter?’’ demanded 
Plank. ‘‘At the club they told me you 
were asleep in the cardroom. I didn’t 
tell Leila. What is wrong?” 

“T’m—I’m dead broke,’’ said Mortimer 
harshly. ‘‘Billy Fleetwood took my paper. 
Can youhelpmeout? It’sdue to-morrow.” 

Plank looked at him gravely, but made 
no answer. 

‘Can you?’ repeated Mortimer violently. 
“Haven't doneenoughfor you? Haven’t 
I done enough for everybody? Isanybody 
going to show me any consideration? 
Look at Quarrier’s manner to me just now! 
And this very day I did him a service that 
all his millions can’t repay.” 

“T’ll help you, of course,’ said Plank, 
eying him. ‘‘Go home now, and sleep. 
I tell you I’ll help you in the morning.’’ 

He began to ramble, and even to laugh 
weakly, passing his puffy, shaking hands 
across his eyes. 

“Tt’s good of you, Beverly; I appreciate 
it. But I’ve been good to you. You’re 
all to the good, my boy! Understand? 
All to the good. I fixed it; I did it for 
you. You can have your innings now. 
You can have her when you want her, I 
tell you.” 

“What do you mean?” said Plank 
menacingly. 

““Mean! I mean what I told you that 
day at Black Fells, when we were riding. 
I told you you had a chance to win out. 
Now the chance, has come—same’s I told 
you. Start in, and by the time you’re 
ready to say ‘When?’ she’ll be there with 
the bottle!” 

“T don’t think you are perfectly sane 
yet,’’ said Plank slowly. 

“Let it go at that, then,” sniggered 
Mortimer, struggling to his feet. ‘‘Bring 
Leila back; I’m all in; I’m going home. 


If you 


You’ll be around in the morning, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes,”’ said Plank. 
cab?” 

Mortimer had one. The glass and iron 
doors clanged behind him, and Plank, 
waiting a moment, sighed, raised his head, 
and, encountering the curious gaze of a 
servant, trudged off upstairs again. 

The game had ended at both tables. 

Leila, in her wraps, emerged from 
Sylvia’s apartments, looking at Plank 
out of serious eyes; and they made their 
brief adieus and went ‘away in Plank’s 
brougham. 

When Agatha’s maid arrived, Quarrier 
also started to take his leave; but Sylvia, 
seated at a card-table, idly arranging the 
cards in geometrical designs and fanciful 
arabesques, looked up at him, saying: 

“T wanted to say something to you, 
Howard.” 

Agatha passed them, going into Sylvia’s 
room for her wraps; and Quarrier turned 
to Sylvia. 

“Well?’’ he said, with the slightest hint 
of impatience. 

““Can’t youstayaminute?’”’ asked Sylvia, 
surprised. 

““Agatha is going in the motor with me, 
Is it anything important?” 

She considered him without replying. 
She had never before detected that manner, 
that hardness in a voice always so even in 
quality. 

‘“What is it?’’ he repeated. ° 

She thought a moment, putting aside for 
the time his manner, which she could not 
comprehend; then: 

‘‘T wanted to ask you a question —a rather 
ignorant one, perhaps. It’s about your 
Amalgamated Electric Company. May 
I ask it, Howard?”’ 

After a second’s stare, ‘‘Certainly,” he 
said. 

“‘Tt’s only this: If the other people—the 
Inter-County, I mean—are slowly ruining 
Amalgamated, why don’t you stop it?” 

Quarrier’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Oh! And 
who have you been discussing the matter 
with?” 

“Mr. Plank,’ she said simply. ‘‘I asked 
him. He shook his head, and said I’d 
better ask you. And Idoask you.” 

For a moment he stood mute; then his 
lips began to shrink back over his beautiful 
teeth in one of his rare laughs. 

“T’ll be very glad to explain it some day,”’ 
he said; but there was no mirth in his voice 
or eyes, only the snickering lip wrinkling 
the pallor. 

“Will you not answer now?” she asked. 

“No, not now. But I desire you to 
understand it some day—some day before 
November. And one or two other matters 
that it is necessary for you to understand. 
I want to explain them, Sylvia, in such a 
manner that you will never be likely to 
forget them. And I mean to; for they are 
never out of my mind, and I wish them to be 
asineffaceably impressed onyours. . . . 
Good-night.” 

He took her limp hand almost briskly, 
released it, and stepped down the stairs as 
Agatha entered, cloaked, to say good-night. 

The Major, craning his neck in the bay- 
window, saw Agatha and Quarrier enter the 
big, yellow motor, and disappear behind the 
limousine. And it Sareea rin horribly, 
because he knew perfectly well that Quar- 
rier had lied to him about a jeweled collar 
precisely like the collar worn by Agatha 
Caithness; and what to do or what to say 
to anybody on the subject was, for the first 
time in his life, utterly beyond his garrulous 
ability. So, for the first time also in his 
chattering career, he held his tongue, re- 
assured at moments, at other moments 
panic-stricken lest this marriage he had 
engineered should go amiss, and his 
ambitions be nipped at the very instant of 
triumphant maturity. 

Another matter: he had violated his 
word, and had been caught at it by his 
prospective nephew-in-law — broken his 
pledged word not to sell his Amalgamated 
Electric holdings, and had done it. Yet, 
how could Plank dominate, unless another 
also had done what he had done? And it 
made him alittle more comfortable to know 
he was sharing the fault with somebody — 
probably with Siward, whom he now had 
the luxury of despising for the very thing 
he himself had done. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Have you got a | 


steamers. 


Kingston. 
will be furnished for $65. 


General Freight and Passenger Agents, Sanderson & Son, 22 State Street, N. Y. City — 
or Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Room 604-5A, Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 


DRINKING WATER | 


when buying your camera. 
part of the outfit. 


kinds of pictures and under some conditions, but it takes a 
TESSAR Lens to make first class pictures under all kinds of 


conditions. 


ings are alike to TESSAR. 


now sold with TESSAR Lenses. 


July 28, 1906 


Be Sure of the Lens 


a camera with a TESSAR Lens. 
Booklet ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims ’’ on request. 


NEW YORK 


ments. 


A$4 0 0 pel 


EGISTE 125% 


No agents’ commissions or extravagant expense 
accounts are added to the price of the Hallwood. 
That is why we can sell Accurate, High Grade, 
Reliable Registers at about half the price of other 
makes. We sell through your jobber or direct 
fromthe factory, Soda and Cigar Registers as low 
as $60.00. Write for descriptive matter, Address 

THE HALLWOOD REGISTER 


131 Yale Street 


REDUCED RATES $2.2'ecc8s 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. F we 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Chicago 


WA 81000 2 


Neh 


|| COMM 


Write 


Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 
ORI N 70 days, by chartered S. S. ‘Arabic ” 
16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the 


World. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATENTS that eae ik! TTY 


Our8booksforInventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.st 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


is | 
ON WEALT 


Columbus, Ohio 


Bank by Mail 


Money can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. 
Deposit for $500.00 or multiples thereof, bearing interest at the above rate. 
mation and Booklet “C” sent free upon request. 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $2,846,395.05. 


H TRUST CO ~ 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 


announce special fwe/ve day excursions from ew York to Kingston, 
Jamaica, and return, on their well equipped and spacious passenger 
Everything possible will be done for the comfort and pleasure 
of the passengers, both on the Company’s steamers, and while at 
Excursion ticket, including two days’ hotel accommodation, 
For further information or booklet apply to the 


Scientifically cooled with the 


Vlseect- Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ-breeding kind. 
Practically indestructible. 
of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. 
pure block tin coil connection from bottle to faucet. 
not become contaminated even if impure ice is used. Guaranteed | 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Our cooler 
is covered by broad basic patents. All similar coolers are infringe-" 
We manufacture a full line of coolers to fit any bottle. } 
Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask your dealer or write us for | 
illustrated catalog. | 


D 

N. BF. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the‘ USEEIT" Cooler ] 
with spectal features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first) 
class soda fountains. Write them. 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3518 Butler St., Chicago | 


Ya 


Estab. 1869 


The lens is the most important 
Almost any kind of lens will make some 


Dark days, late or early hours, street scenes, land- 
scapes, interiors, portraits, athletes, copies of the finest engrav- 
How much more pleasure and profit 
can be had from a camera fitted with a TESSAR Lens, how 
much less wasted material and opportunities. 
cameras as Kodaks, Premos, Centuries, Hawkeyes, Graflex are 
See that the dealer shows you 


Such standard 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Will last a life-time. 
Accompanying cut is sectional view 
Price $12.00. 
Water can- 


WE TEACH TELEGRAP 
QUICKLY and put our graduates a 


work. Railroads write us 
daily for operators and furnish RATE: 
ROAD PASSES TO DESTINATION 
Expenses very low and students car 
earn their board. 40-page bool 
telling about it— FREE. Rail 
road wire in school. 
Pe Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
= Established 34 years. Janesville, Wis 


[=2 og = 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
Moderate fees. vi 
PA EN S tice. Formerly examiner in Pate 
Office. Information free. 


write. WM. H. BABCOCK, WASHINGTON, D.' 


ON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
reduced rates on household goods to al 
points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquet! 
Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St 
Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston. 


4 
HAVE YOU A HORSE? 


Send for ‘* Hambletonian Stable Oufit,"” neat 

handy box containing Hambletonian 

| ment, Gall Cure, Corn Cure, Cold Cure,Hoo 
| | Grower, and Tonic Condition Powders. Pric 

to introduce $1. Agts. wanted. 


Hambletomial 
Horse Remedies Co,, 64 Second St.Newburgh, NY 


— Open a Savings Account with us and every dollar 
of your deposits will earn the above interest. 
account may be started with any sum down to $1.00. 
We also issue Certificates of 
Full infor- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 
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William E. Reardon 


is a second ‘“ William the Conqueror.’”’ In planning 
his invasion he was as bold as his Norman namesake. He 
had been selling The Saturday Evening Post each week in his 
own town in Michigan. Recently when about to start for Midland to 
spend a holiday he received an offer from the publishers promising a cash prize 
to the Michigan boy who would first sell 350 copies. He had not intended to do any 
work that week, but now he formed a new plan. Undaunted at the thought of selling 
to strangers, he coaxed his father to telegraph for 350 copies to be sent to Midland. 
As he received his copies from the postmaster, a Midland boy, who was also an 
agent for The Post, received a bundle containing five copies. The latter’s eyes grew 
big with astonishment —told Master William that he didn’t “like his looks”’ 
—that he had better go back home again. The little Conqueror declared 
he would “show him right there’’; so he made a pile of the bundles on the 
floor where people were waiting for the mails, mounted the pile and addressed the 
crowd. He stated that he represented Benjamin Franklin’s old paper —that he had just 
received the latest number—that it was the best issue ever published. Before leaving he had 
sold fifty copies of The Saturday Evening Post. He spent the rest of the day among the business 
men, finding buyers everywhere. What was left he sold the next day from house to house. When 
he left for home a few days after he found the other boy who sold The Post and advised him to “ginger 
up.” ‘“lTameight years old,” our Conqueror writes; ‘‘/ mever before tried to earn any money; but 
you can put me down for the first prize whenever you make another prize offer in Michigan.” 


WE WILL START ANY BOY IN BUSINESS 


selling The Saturday Evening Post after school hours and on 
| Saturdays. The first weeKk’s supply of 10 copies is sent free. 
Thousands of boys are selling The Post. Some are making 
over $15.00 a week. You can dothe same. Write to-day. 


a blooded Shetland pony, cart and har: 
Next Mont ness complete and $250.00 in cash to 


boys who do good work in addition to the profit on the copies 


BOY DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


N 936 Arch St. 


Oe 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Wouldn’t Wear a 


Fur Coat in Summer? 


SS See ne a eee ae ea ee 


ae 


Be Ee AS 


Yet when you eat greasy meats, and heavy, 
indigestible foods, you are heating the 
body as needlessly as if you were 
wrapped in bearskin. Meat under 
_ best conditions is an_ unhealthy, 
unsatisfactory hot weather food. 


Change today to delicious, health- 
ful, cooling 


There are many tempting hot- 
weather ways of serving EGG- 
O-SEE. Try it with peaches- 
and-cream, pineapple, berries and other fruits. Costs so little anyone 
can have it. You never tire of it. 


3 
Your dime is yours. Don’t accept any substitute for Egg-O-See. — 
In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the price of Egg-O-See is — 


| 


15 cents; two packages 25 cents. 


/ FREE book “back to nature” 


This book contains nearly fifty recipes for meals—all dif- 
ferent. It gives suggestions for bathing, exercise and physical 
culture. It tells how to keep well and strong as nature intended. 

The book has been prepared at a great expense and is 
illustrated with full figure pictures both for men and women, 

This is a splendid book and every reader of this publication A / 
should have a copy. Just‘drop a line saying: “ Please send mea copy of your free book, ‘“back-to-nature.’ ”’ GOT wae, A aS 


Address 
EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
562-612 FRONT STREET QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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That the structural 
Strength Sot the 
Cadillacis muchgreater 
than ordinary service 
requires is shown in the 
fact that this machine 
was the only one found 
to stand the strain of 
‘*Leaping the Gap,’’ as 
pictured above. Either 
the axles or frame of all 
other machines tried 


Soap is an antidote 
bad complexions. 


bent under the heavy 
impact. With 
the 


Runabout 


shown (a regular 
stock car) the performer 
is making repeated trips without 


the slightest 
machine. 


damage 


to his 


While this proves nothing to 
the person who wants an auto- 


mobile to meet ordinary 


condi- 


tions of road travel, it does show 
that the strength of the Cadillac 


is never 
matter what the test. 


found wanting, no 


This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated. by your ‘nearest 


dealer, whose address we will send 
upon request. 
Illustrated Booklet: O. 

Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout (shown above), $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 


Model H, 30 h. P. Touring Car, $2,500. 
All prices f, 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member AL. A.M. 
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Pears’. 


Sold in America and elsewhere. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Let us also send our 


Lamps not included. 
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from the Heart 
of the L.C.Smith 
& Bros. ‘Type- 
writer. 
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The Haskell-Match | 
Golf Ball | 


We were the originators of the Rubber- 
core ball. 

Each of our yearly productions has been 
marked by improvements. Our latest and 


gall ae new ae saving, opicienee -giving Brae 
vital parts GL 1G—3n0t patched on here and there. 


@ Built to turn out large quantities of high-class work and to stand up under long, 


hard service. @ Time saved every minute, errors prevented, by its wholly 


a Ne : 3 a ane best, the HASKELL-MATCH ball, em- 
visible writing. If vou need a typewriter at all, you want one that is right. bodies every good quality of previous 


Haskell’s —with many others added —and 
undesirable qualities eliminated—and we 
can confidently recommend it as being by 
far the very best ball on the market. 

For length of flight and for putting, it is 
unequalled. 


Price $6.00 per dozen. 
Obtainable everywhere. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron Ohio 


Send for the free catalogue. 


L. CG SMITH Ss BROS LYPEW RIEER COs Syracuse Ni ¥..0.S.AG 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LAKGE CITIES, 
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Famous Safety 


REVOLVERS 


ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS 
offense or defense, or for the huntsman, army 


eg 
The | 
m nen 
aoe Se evolver officer or policeman. In the H, & R. Hammerless 


evolver there is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause accidental discharge in drawing it from the 
~ cket. The only way possible to discharge it, is to pull the trigger. All Il. & R. Revolvers are made of the very 
best obtainable materials in a factory equipped with the most improved pera its operated by skilled mechanics. 
It is a marvel. Small and light in proportion to its effectiveness. Perfect in balance and finish, and extremely dura- 
ble. The automatic device for ejecting the empty shells, makes reloading easy“ The handle is so shaped as to 
insure a firm grip. Every revolver bearing our name passes the most rigid inspection and is thoroughly tested 
before leaving the factory. We could not afford to risk our reputation by permitting an H. & R. Revolver to be sold 
unless it is without a single flaw. Our guarantee goes with every one. 

H.& R. Revolvers are made inmany styles and sizes. Blue and nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to $8.00. 
The Hammerless illustrated in this ad., finest nickel finish, is $6.00. Our catalogue gives full particulars. A 
postal card will bring it. H.&R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not sold in your 
town, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of price 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 


. “Ever-Ready” 
_ Safety Razor 
Sets at $1.00 


were originally 
$5.00. Complete \ 
with theimproved ff | 
one-piece frame f 
—seven tested #4 
blades and hand 
stropper. Seven 
new blades for 7 dull 
ones and 25 cents, 
any time. 12 Special 
Blades to fit‘ Yankee,” ‘‘Star’’ or ““Gem"’ Razors,prepaid,75c, 
Hf All blades can be stropped to last years of service. Ever-Ready 
f Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent 
# direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian price $1.25. 
f American Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway, New York 


Agents Wanted} 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1906 
aber Hane seeeal Offer. i 
ines uarantee! ‘ 
1906 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and "$7 to tires 
1904 & 1905 A caag | o $12 


ichardson is not a toy intended for children, but a safe, 
durable and accurate weapon for the man or 
woman who needs a revolver for purposes of 


229 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Gun. 


oO 


all of best mak: . 
500 SECOND- HAND a vecee 
All Makes and Models, 
PEs goodasnew........ $3 to $8 qt 
4) Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without a cen 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., hal 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. JV rite at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-55, Chicago 


but one regret 
For All Ages 


. (y\, after trying 
7th—‘‘Last that ends tht 9 . 
Boeuehil Bistory. ‘ : ‘3 Colg ate S Shaving 


Is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the 
invalid. A delicious invigorating food- Sik that you did 
not try it sooner. 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing atfords better opportuniti 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you 
furnishing complete 
outtits and explicit 
| instructions at a su 
| prisingly low cost. 
I, Our Entertainment 
| Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex: 
plains everything 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


drink, nutritious and easily digested, that 
agrees with the weakest stomach, More 
wholesome than tea, coffee or cocoa. It 
not only stimulates, but also strengthens 
and invigorates. 

Pure? “rich milk, with the 
nutritive elements of carefully selected 
malted grains. 

In pow der form; it makes a delicious table 


combined 


eee ee OO OO TN ee ee ee 


Trial stick in nickeled 


box— enough By a 


drink in a moment by simply stirring in 
water. The Lunch ‘l'ablets are a convenient, 
quick lunch for busy people,and a pleasant, 
wholesome confection for children. 

_..\t all druggists. Sample, vest pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giving 
reeipes, sent free if mentioned. 


for 4c in stamps. 
Write Dept. P. 


valuable 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 


Colgate & Co. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 55 John St., New York. 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, 
England, 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


The New Nickeled Box. 


— 
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BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garters 


Oranmental Bence. Cheaper than wood— fi 


lawns, churches and cemeé 
teries— also heavy steel picket fence —soll direct to consumers 
Catalogue lree. 


That sense of absolute security, complete comfort and perfect neat- 

ness is secured only by wearing BRIGHTON FLAT CLASP GARTERS. The 
perfectly flat clasp holds gently, “but securely, They give the ankles that 
smooth, sleek appearance. 

The web is one piece pure silk (not mercerized cotton). No sharp pro- 
jections to injure the clothing. All metal parts heavily nickeled. If your 
dealer hasn't them, 25 cents will secure a pair from the makers — postpaid. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Marion, Ind 


SHORT STORIES—tc.to5c.aword Wesel 
and synilicate stories and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise then 
and tell you where to sell them. Sto 
Writing and Journalism taught hy mail 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit”; 
tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The New 
414 x 64% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 44 x 
614 inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free at The Kodak City 


the dealers or by mail, 


Hosiery 
Guaranteed 
To Wear 
Six Months 
without a 
Hole or Rip 


will wear half a year 
without holes or rips 
or defects of any sort. If they fail to 
do this we will replace them FREE 
OF CHARGE and without argument. 
Sold only in boxes containing six 
pair of one size, men’s sox, at $1.50 
a box, sent prepaid. Made in light 
and medium weight Egyptian cotton, 
all fast colors. 


Write for “ The Everwear Yarn” our hand- 
some booklet which fully describes Everwear 
Hosiery and our guarantee. 


__ Everwear Hosiery Co.,521 State St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


=S=> ———LSS__— = A 


Your Kodak Film Developed 
_ Promptly by Experts 


That's Our Business —and has been for the past half a dozen 
| Spd Only Experienced Workmen, Best Materials and 
very Facility, assuring Only Highest Grade Work. 
Send for Our Price Card, Special Offers and Sample Print. 
Betterstill, Mail aTrial Roll with Fifty cents cash for a dozen 
Prints of best negatives, any size up to and including 4 x 5. 


ROBERT JOHNSTON, Mail Dept. 
Kodaks, Supplies & Finishing, 12 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Catalo; ; ° ° 
tree with RFP The Ruprecht-igniter 
informa- § specially adapted for power boats and 
tion } stationary gas and gasoline engines. 
for L Makes a live spark on the first revo- 
+4 lution of the engine. 
The Ruprecht-igniter sparks in- 
Fatite stantly, will run with any connection. 
e Has no_ brushes—commutators— 
mow. i armatures or other moving parts to 


wear out. Not affected by heat— 
coli—dust or moisture. 


103 Central Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 


= Igniter Appliance Co., 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sense and Nonsense 


The Ballade of Any Old Thing 


Old Chippendale and Sheraton, 

Old Delft and willow-pattern ware, 
Point-lace and ancient Honiton, 

And grandsire’s clock upon the stair, 

A Watteau fan that waved in air 
As Beauty’s shield and sceptre, too, 

Which beckoned joy, or waved despair— 
In days when these old things were new. 


Old folios we sometimes con, 
Laid open under glass, with care ; 
An autograph we gaze upon— 
Perchance Pope’s hand had traced it there — 
These treasures — all, alas, too rare! 
With eager search we bring to view — 
They had a plenty, and to spare, 
In days when these old things were new. 


Then maid and man would doff and don 
Calash, cocked hat, the daily wear; 
The Blucher and the Wellington, 
Each sort was once a proper pair; 

At church, at rout, at country fair, 
They wore them, with the hair in queue, 
At Vauxhall, in the fireworks’ glare, 
In days when these old things were new. 


Envoy 


Collector, think! Sometime, somewhere, 
Your derby hat, of sombre hue, 
May stand with what was once the wear 
In days when these old things were new! 
—Arthur Chamberlain. 


Imported Citizens 


ORS of the mysteries of immigration 
which has puzzled students for many 
years is why there is no marked exodus 
from France,” said Broughton Brandenburg 
recently. ‘In our whole history, of the 
23,000,000 immigrants we have received, 
only 450,000 have been French. Poverty 
brings nine, crime the other one out of 
every ten. The peasant classes of France 
are quite poor, and why is it that French 
immigration is left to be made up very 
largely of those who are leaving their 
country for their country’s good? Ihave 
asked many eminent Frenchmen. Their 
answers were plausible, but they all disagree. 
Racially, the French would be far more 
acceptable than the swarms of Slavic origin 
which are impending. 

‘“There seems a tendency toward change 
| in destination this year. Fewer Russian 
Jews and more Italians arrive on Man- 
| hattan Island. The reason is that the 

Ghetto is hemmed in on the north by the 
Hungarian quarter, on the south by busi- 
ness districts, on the east by the river, and 
on the west by the elder Little Italy which 
is advancing upon the Ghetto in great 
strides. The Italians are driving the Jews 
out of the New York sweat-shops because 
their superior physique enables them to 
bear up better under the grind and they 
can afford to pay more rent for the same 
tenement space. The Jews are drifting 
over into Brownsville and East New York. 
Up on the west side, in Ninth and Tenth 
Avenues, the new Croatian, Dalmatian, 
Bosnian and Slovak colony is forming, and, 
unless factory structures replace the 
wretched dwelling-houses of that region, 
the last stand of the Irish in the lower part 
of Manhattan will be gone. 

“Large numbers of immigrants go to 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania. An 
equally important contingent has invaded 
New England this year to work in the 
cotton mills and shoe factories. Last 
September the supply of labor in New 
England appeared to be more than ade- 
quate. Many charitable bodies were dis- 
cussing the advisability of sending some 
thousands of native-born American mill- 
workers from Fall River, Lynn, Providence 
and Wooster to the South. During the 
winter large numbers of them were trans- 
planted. This spring new factories were 
opened, old ones enlarged and the fresh 
demand for labor was met by using Italians, 
Poles, Jews and Greeks. 


The Pot and the Kettle 


OME two years ago there was a question 

as to whether a certain ‘‘industrial”’ 
would continue dividends. Persons in a 
position to know the view of the manage- 
ment talked very encouragingly; yet the 
stock sagged under persistent selling and 
finally slumped most discouragingly. Then 


the dividend was passed. A large stock- 


holder, himself not without reputation 
as an adroit speculator, waited upon the 
president, indignantly. ‘‘You and your 
close friends,”’ he said, ‘‘ knew two months 
ago that this dividend was going to be 
passed; but you kept it quiet until you 
could unload your stock. So-and-So told 
me earnings were very good. You are my 
trustee. What kind of a way do you think 
that is for a trustee to act?” 

‘“Well,’’ said the president, ‘‘if I’d told 
you, you would have unloaded first, 
wouldn’t you? Also, you would have 
gone short up to your neck. If I’d pub- 
lished it, everybody would have rushed to 
unload. I’m your trustee to manage the 
company —but not to hold the bag.” 


Actresses as Breakfast Food 


ISS MAXINE ELLIOTT is no less 
charming off the stage than she is on | 


it; but in addition to her personal graces 
she has a keen intelligence and a shrewd 
business sense which few playgoers would 
suspect. Mr. Clyde Fitch, who has written 
her two latest and most successful plays, ac- 
knowledges the very considerable aid she 
has given him in putting the pieces into 
their final form for the public; and, though 
he is not infrequently obliged to differ with 


her, he speaks in the highest terms of her | 


taste and judgment. 

In conversation, lately, she observed that 
the American star isnot, as has so often been 
alleged, the mere servant of the syndicate, 
but is in the same condition as the actor- 
manager of London. He decides what plays 
he is to appear in, makes terms with the 
author, selects his company, determines 
the length of his season, and arranges for 
engagements abroad, even in Australia, 
where Miss Elliott is herself now planning 
to go. He is quite independent, in fact, 
except in the actual booking of a tour, which 
is a much more complicated matter in a 
country of many cities like the United 
States than ina country like England, where 
London is everything. 

In America, Miss Elliott says, an actress 
is like a breakfast food. It is not enough to 
have a reputation in the metropolis. She 
must be familiar in every large town in every 
State of the Union. 


The financial oppor- | 


tunities are far greater than in any other | 


country. But, she adds, with a touch of 
regret, the chances of artistic development 
are less in proportion. After playing a part 
six months, she finds that, try hard as she 
will, she is not able to improve her perform- 
ance. Her growth as an artist ceases until 
her next new venture. 


The Ghostly Wind 


De lonesome Win’ he holler w’en de night wuz in de 
middle : 

“Ef you lemme in I'll show you how I knows ter 
play de fiddle : 

Done had de leaves a-dancin’ fum de very break er 
day, 

But, blowin’ sich a lively tune, I danced de stars 
away ! 


“En I’m lost —lost —lost 
Out in de lonesome night, 
En all de hills done hide dey heads 
In freezin’ sheets er white !”’ 


De lonesome Win’ he holler—de snow aroun’ him 
flingin’ : 

“Ef youlemme in J’l/ show you how ter set a banjer 
singin’ ! 

I sho’ will sen’ de witches des a-dancin’ roun’ de 
moon, 

En creak dat cabin flo’ fer you, en wake de sun up 
soon! 


“Oh, I lost —lost — lost, 
En I dunno whar ter go, 
En all I got ter kiver wid 
Is blankets made er snow !” 


I never make no answer—kaze dat word er him I 
doubt : 

Here he come, suh, down de chimbly ! en he blowed 
de fire out ! 

En blowed de kiver off de bed, en let in all de ha’nts, 

En befo’ I knowed dey had me swingin’ corners in 
de dance ! 


En I lost — lost — lost ! 
En he never left fer town 
’Twel we danced de shingles off de shed 
En all de shutters down! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


| 
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You can com- 
fort and soothe 
that sunburned 
face if you 


Shave at Home 
with 


(Trade Mark 


The Pond’s Ex- 
CEC. Gaitinditee wall 


Florafoam 


cool the fever in 
the skin. 


From the collapsible tube, squeeze the 
smooth, transparent jelly, and then with 
brush and water, any water—hot, cold, 
hard or soft—you quickly get a rich, 
creamy lather that stays moist and sub- 
dues the stubborn beard. 

Grateful, invigorating, antiseptic — 
a massage and shaving preparation 
all in the same convenient tube. 


Order from your druggist —25¢. 


Armour & Company 


LET ME DO 
YOUR 


OOKING 


Wiy worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat,vegetables, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 


ey 


ino my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes— 
both kind have whistles. 

K} Combination 

| STEAM 


Cooker and Baker 
made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 


drawn tank; seam- 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 


before water needs 
replenishing ; never 

o on a Strike nor 
work in half. I hold 


talk back. Icut the cost of fuel and 


12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 

48 pages. It tells youall about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk T, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted— Salary and Commission 


Write Today for 


our new 48 p. Illustrated 
Catalog showing the 
latest Paris Fashions in 


Hair Dressings 


of every kind at lowest 
prices obtainable any where. 
We ship Hair Goods postpaid 


On Approval 


and always guarantee satisfaction. 


Parted wig 
Price $15.00 
Extra Short Stem Switches made of ( 20 in., 2 oz., 
splendid quality selected human hair, , 24 in., 3 oz., 


and to match any ordinary shade: lis in., wavy, 
Our ‘Airy Fairy” 22in. natural wavy Stemless Switch, $4.95 
200 other sizesand grades of Switches, . . 50c. to 25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, . . . . + - 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $6.00 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair with your order. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
anda bargain, remit the amount. If not, returnto us. Rare, 
peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive: Write 
for estimate. Our free catalog also contains many valuable 
hints on The Proper Care of the Hair. Write for it today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 248, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


\ 


When the Celebrated 


QBOID 


The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 
is the tobacco smoked. 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded If You Are Not 
Entirely Satisfied. 


We will mail you any size package post- 
paid, at the following regular prices, if 
your dealer does not carry QBOID. 

123 oz., 10 cts. 314 oz., 20 cts. 


8 oz., 45 cts. 
Address Larus & Brother Co. 


Manufacturers 
Richmond, V« 


Thirty Million 
Dollar 
Bank pays 


interest on savings deposits of a dollar 

ormore. Nosaferbankin this country. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, $30,000,000.00 


Send for our free booklet *‘A”’ giving 


important information about Cleveland 
AND 


BANKING BY MAIL 
The Cleveland Trust Company 


(SAVINGS BANK) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Men who Seek 
Collar Comfort 


The Collar that’s a 
bit Exclusive. 


A collar that wears well, 
looks well, washes well, fits 
well and does not show 
traces of hard wear as read- 
ily as most other collars do, 


London Town Brand 
Linen Collars 
are made of finest Irish linen, latest 
English styles, best American making. 
A real25c. collar at two for a quarter — 
in quarter sizes—made to fit,and shrunk 
by London Town process to stay fit, 
We are the first collar makers who 
place a warrantee band around each 
collar as a proof of perfection. 
Look For This Guarantee. 
Send for our illustrated Book, 
“How We Be-Linen You." FREE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
2Sc. for two London Town Linen Collars. 


Morrison Shirt and Collar Co. 
Dept. 1, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


This shows our Brompton Collar. A stylish 
comfortable, sensible, warm weather collar 
ideal of young or old men. 


(jovernment Positions 
39,427 Appointments 


were made to Civil 


Service places dur- 
ing the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 


by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


Send 


for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 


‘5 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 


* Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Published Every Saturday 
By The Curtis Publishing Company 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


The Doctor Said= 
‘“BACON’”’ 


Md IVE her Bacon! 
And plenty of it!’’ said the Doctor. 
—A fine food for delicate children 


who need fat and up-building. 
‘*Kasily Digested ? 

“Ves, assuredly! 

Most easily of all fat foods! 


Why? Because Bacon-fat is in Granu- 
lar form.” 
“It can be eaten with impunity by 


persons to whom other forms of fat are 
intolerable.’’ 
Provided— 
That Bacon has been mild 
—cured— 
Is not too salty, 
Is not too lean, 
Is not too dry and stringy. 
Because— 
Bacon can benefit, or may injure such 
People according to the Quality of meat 
in it, and the /anmer of curing it. 
A lean hog means a poorly nourished 
Hog — 
Poor Quality of meat. 
Bacon from such a Hog will be dry, 
stringy and comparatively hard to 
Digest. 
Fat, in Bacon is inseparable from ‘Good 
Condition’’—from well-nourished Fibre. 
The Lean meat of such Bacon will be 
rich in Flavor, Juicy, Nutritious and 
Digestible. 
That’s if the nutriment in it has not been 
pickled out, by an excessively Strong, 
Salty, Briny ‘‘Cure!” 
Even Good meat can be Petrified in Salt, 
you know. 
So that People who want— 
The most Nourishment— 
The most Digestibilit y— 
The finest Meat Flavor— 
Had better specify the 
“Star” grade of Armour 
Bacon—at a little higher 
Cost. 
And 
see, for 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
whilethe Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in extle—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette, In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who,on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


themselves, that the “Star” of Quality is 

actually burnt into the skin of the Bacon. 
Because— 

Only about Oze Hog in every Fifteen 

received at the huge Armour Plants daily 

is there considered Superfine enough to 

produce Armour “Star” grade of 

Bacon. 

It must be a corn-fed Hog. 

Because these have the firmest, sweetest 

flesh. 

It must be a barrow Hog. 

Because these have the fullest Flavor. 

It must be a Young, but fully matured 

Hog. 

Because these are Tender, Fine-Grained, 

and Thin-Skinned. 

It must be a well-nourished, fairly Fat 

Hog. 

Because, these are the Juiciest and most 

Digestible. 

Then these Selected Flitches of Bacon 

must be ‘*Cured’’? by a Mild, Sweet, 

Piquant, Armour Liquor. 

Because that brings out and develops all 

the fine, rich, subtle, meat flavors with an 

added spice. 

And it does this without leaving a sug- 

gestion of that Salty, Porky, taste that is 

noticeable in common kinds of Bacon, 


Then comes the Smoking ,— 

Just enough to preserve the meat, and 
give a delicate suggestion of wood fire 
odor. 

No other Bacon is quite so delicious, nor 
so suited to the Invalid or the Epicure or 
the growing child. 

Because— 

None other is so carefully Selected, and 
so Skilfully Developed as The “ Star” 
grade of Armour’s Bacon. 


9 


“STAR” Hams 
. and Bacon 


August 4, 1906 


resident 


\ 


\} President Suspenders 

‘9 rest lightly; they don’t 

cling to you. If un- 

comfortable suspenders 

have caused you to put 

on a belt, change again 

—wear Presidents, 

and you will be more 

comfortable than at any 

time thus far this sum- 

mer. They're easy. 

The back slides freely no matter how 

suddenly you move, and your trousers 

stay smooth. Any dealer will let you 
try on a pair before you pay for them. 


50 cents everywhere. Light and medium 
weights. If your dealer has none,buy of us. We 
will return your money if you don’t like them. 

Suspenders and Garters 


in combination box, . . 75¢ 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


The “Lincoln” 


Leather Garter 


Made from the 
finest quality of 
genuine Eng- 
lish pigskin 
with gilt brass buckles and grips, 
and your initial on the support. 
The only practical garter for wear 
with Knee Drawers. 

There’s no metal to irritate the skin 
—no elastic to bind the leg, easy on 
and off, grip secure. Just the garter 
for athletes and active people who appreciate leg- 
ease. Made in two sizes, medium and large. At 
your dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. In- 
sist on getting “Lincoln” Garters—they’re the best. 

LOCKHART, MACBEAN CO., Inc. 
1219 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Lzzco/x Lisle Suspenders. 


Your 
Initial 
on Your 
Garters 


re 


Under our plan it is actually 
easier to deposit your savings 
by mail than to go to the bank in 
person. Our depositors are secured 

by resources of over 
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One Million Dollars 


We court the most rigid investigation 
and will be pleased to have you send for 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
ot ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind 


small capital. 


a i BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusement and pliysical exercise,and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teacli- 


ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2hours, Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free, 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, | 
Shorthand Penmanship, ete. 20 teach- 
ers, 1400 students, cheap 
board, and’ $100,000 Schcar 
Building. Graduates readily secure situations. Beau- 
tiful Illustrated catalog FREE. Write for it today. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
Box 245,Gem City Business College, Quincy,TIIl. | 


KO DAKERS We develop films at 
25cperdozen. Genu- 
ineVelox prints in beautiful slip mounts 5c each. 


Brownie No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4¢—return postage free. Mail ord 
for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 


Largest Retail Drug Store in America. ‘ 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


An Automatic Pump 


It costs but. 
little and works day and night without attention or expense. 
The Niagara Hydraulic Ram, USED AND ENDORSED BY 
THE U.S.GOVERNMENT. Is made in all sizes. Free booklet. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassau Street, New “= 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our$ books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


that works wherever there is a spring, creek or pond. 


| «in the United States and Great Britain. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 4, 1900 


T IS significant that Harvard 
University has escaped so long. 
Sitting almost at Thomas W. 
Lawson’s back door, in her time 
she has laid a thousand saucy 
writers across her maternal 
knee. As many pure-browed 
statesmen have passed from her 
academic shades to the shadier 
shades of national politics. In our own gener- 
ation, the roughest yet most genteel of our 
Presidents has borrowed from her sacred fanes 

the tines of a mighty muck-rake—and yet, 
though almost constantly exposed to the in- 
fection of reform, Harvard University has 
never ‘‘caught it.” She cannot always go un- 
noticed. The very fact that she is venerable 
and respectable is against her. In vain may 
she protest in all her languages including San- 
skrit and Back Bay. She has been caught with 
the goods. With all the culture of the United 
States Senate, with all the wealth of the Equi- 
table, with all the unction of the Standard Oil, 
she clucks her academic chicks beneath her 
wing and hides behind the shield of the colle- 
gian Veritas. Then along comes the mucker 
Truth who strikes a safety-match on the college 
wall and the horrid reality stands forth in the 
great white light. 

Ihave investigated Harvard University. It 

_ took nearly three hours to do the job; but I do 

not begrudge the time, because the scandal I 

unearthed is among the fifty or sixty Greatest 

Crimes of the Century. Iam about to prove 

that, by educational collusion and brain- 
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rebates, the institution at Cambridge has formed a monstrous monopoly which is to-day 
cornering and controlling one of the most useful products of our fruitful land. Harvard 
University —let her deny this if she can—is the Amalgamated-Gentleman Trust. 
_ How am I going to prove this? I do not know at this moment—but let us see. 

It is very discouraging. How great an injustice is being done to the American people 


it is impossible to estimate. Gentlemen are scarce at all times. 
' There is an ever-increasing demand for the commodity at seaside 
resorts on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in the country’s large 
- commercial centres, on cattle-ranches and in sawmills—everywhere 
where Art is worshiped and Culture is enshrined. Think of it! 
The time is coming, and not far distant, when the inhabitants 
of Virginia, Arizona, California, shall turn to the East and cry: 
“Are there no gentlemen to be had?” 
And Wall Street shall wire back: 
“No. They are all taking post-graduate courses at Harvard.” 
The encroachments of the Trust have been gradual. As recently 
_as 1890 three cowpunchers, two cannibals and a Piute Indian 
_ entered the University unquestioned, passed from Freshman to 
Senior year, and graduated as uncouth and untamed as when 
they entered. True, they experienced some discomfort when they 
| ate with their knives in Memorial or gnawed ham-bones on the 
steps of Matthews. But those were free days. The soulless 
Gentleman Trust, though growing and fattening, had not yet 
Va read the Yard, wrapping a hissing tentacle about the 
Coéperative Store, with another embracing the tanklike archi- 
tecture of the Germanic Museum, and with a third compelling 
Freshmen coming out of Gore to show their pedigrees or be 
forever banished away. Arriving at Cambridge, I hastened to 
disguise myself as a Regent, and, dropping through a transom, 


was awed to find myself in the presence of five Freshmen who were in the process 
; It is the boast of upper classmen that Harvard 
And this is the song they sang: 


of incubation. 
is not a ‘‘singing college.” 


‘How well I remember the days of sixty-one 


And hit Bill Jones in the neck. 


When we fit for General Grant.”’ 


AL 


When the cannon-balls were flying by the peck. 
Along came a cannon-ball a-whizzing through the air 


Up jumps Bill; says ’e: ‘‘Me neck is tough — 

They’re trying for to kill me, but they can’t” — 
Those good old days beneath the Stars and Stripes (Handon Heart), 
(Salute.) 


They indicate, these witty, suffering, blushing, intimidating figures of 
the only race in which there are individuals or changes, how far on 
the Fate has gone, and what it drives at. 


“Where? 
“No 
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Raising their gaudy steins they continued: 
‘When we fit for General Grant, by Gosh! 

When we fit for General Grant! 

Those good old days beneath the Stars and 
Stripes (Hand on Heart), 

When we fit for General Grant.” (Salute.) 

The Cambridge muckers, passing, gazed up 
with that unenvying indulgence with which a 
cat has been caught under a king’s chair. 

Of these five undergraduates four were from 
Newton Center, one was an Alcott, and three 
wore stripes around their hat-bands. 

“Wouldn’t it be worth while to write another 
verse bringing in Dean Halibut, University 
Four and Clarence-by-the-door? University 
Four—Clarence-by-the-door. There’s a fine 
rhyme for you,” exclaimed young Alcott. 

“Ts anything worth while?” sadly inquired 
Waldo, whose people were very proud of the 
fact that they didn’t have too much money. 
He was rapidly acquiring the Harvard spirit. 

“Life is a great deal of a piff, after all,” 
agreed another, “‘but there’s always the hope 
of getting into the Institute, you know.” 

‘*And there’s the Ideal to live up to,” sighed 
Bowdoin Alcott. 

“T’m going to give a beer night,” said one 
who could run and was one of the Motleys. 
‘“Who’s going to chip five bones for the suds?” 

Americanisms of all kinds seemed to interest 
these lads as the signs of a language which is 
fast becoming extinct, owing to the Young 
Instructors and a process of social elimination. 
Those who use colloquialisms are never allowed 
toroar with the other lionsat Evenings at Home. 


— Emerson. 


“Pardon me for butting out,” remarked Waldo; ‘‘I’m going to study antiquities.” 

At the Germanic Museum?” was asked with languid curiosity. 

At Radcliffe. 
“Skirts are all right in their place,’’ said Motley, ‘‘but when a man’s at college he 

must be careful where he feeds. 


I have a lady cousin there.” 


No feminizing influence for mine.” 

“Right,” agreed a pal. ‘‘It is better to be rough. 

“Because,” said Waldo, “they will call us Cultured.” 

All groaned at the fearful word. 

“But look at Teddy Roosevelt,’’ cried one. 

“‘We point with pride,” said the others in unison as they drifted 
away arm-in-arm. 

And in the distance I could hear the strains of the grand old col- 
lege anthem of which I give the following impressionistic version : 


Why?’’ 


““When a fellow goes to college 
It is not so much for knowledge 
As for contact with his equals by selection. 
If, perchance, he may deserve a 
Smile from matronly Minerva 
It’s because of his good family connection. 
Wisdom’s flame is not convulsive — 
We should never be impulsive, 
Helter-skelter in our choice of friends erratic. 
In the State of Massachusetts 
There are very, very few sets 
Whose companionship would make us democratic. 
**So it’s drink, drink, drink 
At the jolly Pipe and Bowl! 


And it’s three times three for Harvard 
With a skoal, skoal, skoal! 


“Tf our looks grow rather frigid 
And our stately spines stand rigid 
At the thought of what the Outlanders begrudge us, 
Treat them gently, friends—remember 
That of Truth we are the Ember 
And the Shrine—so who are they that they should judge us? 
For our learning is the surest 
And our accent is the purest, 
And the man who can’t admire us is an odd fish. 
One who never knew the mission 
Of our classical tradition 
Or the wisdom of the Contemplative Codfish. 


a 
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“So it’s sing, sing, sing 
At the jolly Cap and Gown! 
With a three times three for Harvard, 
Drink it down, down, down! 


‘“We have passed the puerile season 
And have reached the Age of Reason, 
Though it’s futile to explain how we 
arrive here. 
Still, a certain pride is owing 
To our quality of rowing, 
For victorious water-babies some- 
times thrive here. 
But our Great Men all remind us 
We have ancestors behind us 
And are logic-ally to the banner born, 
Sir: 
So the man who gets his knowledge 
From another brand of college 
Should be looked on more in pity than 
in scorn, sir. 


‘*So it’s cheer, cheer, cheer 
At the jolly Book and Bell, 
And it’s three times three for Harvard 
With a yell, yell, yell!” 


And so, in a few minutes’ time, now changing my dis- 
guise, now concealing myself in the quaint architecture 
of the Yard, I learned that something was afloat. I am 
going to tell you by what treasonable intrigue the Grand 
Moguls of the Gentleman Trust go about it to corner the 
year’s crop. I shall not reveal it all at once, but shall re- 
serve the most lurid sensations for some future chapter, 
hoping that by then you will have lost all interest in the 
subject and thus will save me the embarrassment of con- 
fessing that I do not know. 

The case of Alexander Quaggles, who graduated in ’02 
(or was it ’06?), is an interesting chapter in the methods of 
the System. Quaggles, who was a spirited, independent 
lad, promised his mother, when he left his home in Keebunk, 
South Dakota, that he would not forsake the lessons 
taught him by his beloved parents, and that, through all 
his college years, he would never be a gentleman. 

Alexander had no bad habits. He refused cigarettes 
and ate his tobacco wholesomely from the plug. His 
clothes were mostly heirlooms and his trousers crooked 
at the knees because his grandfather had been a devout 
Methodist. Stern and calculating upper classmen noted 
that there were neither Harvard traditions nor Harvard 
atmosphere about Alexander. 


How Quaggles Became a Gentleman 


UAGGLES was an academic impossibility. He noted 
sadly that most of the undergraduates wore bunting 
around their hats and turned the brims down toward their 
coat collars, also they traveled in bunches and whistled 
to each other from dormitory windows. Alexander was 
more exclusive than they were. He didn’t know anybody. 
He never went with any special clique or set; in fact, the 
only person he really got chummy with was the man who 
ran the ice-cream-soda fountain across from the college 
gate. One day the ice-cream man looked at Alexander sus- 
piciously and asked if he was one of the Salem Quaggleses. 
The question discouraged the boy so much that he faded 
away to his boarding-house and began talking to himself 
to keep from feeling lonesome. 

Well, it turned out that Alexander was harboring one 
ambition in his uncouth soul. He wanted to play football. 
When the head coach sounded a call for recruits, Alexander 
was there with a new sweater which stretched rather tight 
over his high, Gothic angles. Hewas assigned to something 
like Squad Thirteen; but inside of two weeks he had crip- 
pled half the college and the gods of athletics spoke of him 
in whispers as ‘‘material.”’ 

It was shortly before the first big game of the year that 
the Dictators of the Sport, all members of the Gentleman 
Trust, met to pick the team. An Assistant Dictator handed 
the Head Dictator the following list: 


Right Half —Hefty —Corn-Dodger Club. 

Left Half —Brown—of Salem. : 

Fullback —Brawn—Grandson of Governor Brawn. 

(Quarter —Nimbleton —one of the Plymouth Nimbletons. 

Lejt End—Husker— Porcupine Club. 

Lejt Tackle—Buckaway— Whose mother calls on mine. 

Lejt Guard—Emerson—In some way related to the 
Philosopher. 

Centre—Tubb—Cousin of the famous centre of that 
name. 

Right 
family. 

Right Tackle—Smith—of the Brookline Smiths. 

Right End—Quaggles 


Guard—Commonwealth—of the well-known 


““Right end, Quaggles?’’’ repeated the Head Dictator. 
“There is certainly some mistake here. Opposite the 
names of all the other members of the team there is some 
memorandum concerning his antecedents or club. But 
here we have Quaggles—just plain Quaggles, of Anywhere 
Outside. What qualifications can he have?” 

“He plays a corker of a game,” said the Assistant Dic- 
tator. ‘‘When you see him coming down the field with the 


“Dont: say Har-r-r-wur-r-rd, 
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ball you want to crawl into a cyclone cellar till he has 
passed over. He has an interference like a barb-wire 
entanglement, and he can drop the ball on a ten-cent piece 
at a distance of five hundred yards = 

“That will do,’’ said the Head Dictator coldly. ‘Put 
Appleberry in his place. Appleberry is a member of my 
club, and I know that his family is above reproach.” 

“e But ” 

“«But me no buts,’”’ said the Head Dictator. ‘“‘ We may 
lose the game, but we must not sacrifice our honor.”’ 

The hour of the Big Game arrived. Appleberry played 
in the first half, at the end of which time he was torn in two 
so untidily that the doctors shook their heads and de- 
clared that, even if he could be sewed together neatly, he 
would probably drop apart unless handled very carefully. 

“Put in a substitute!’’ growled the Head Dictator. 

“The only available substitute is is 

“What? Quaggles? He cannot play.” 

“Then the game is lost!” cried six coaches and the 
manager. 

There was a melodramatic pause, during which the 
Dictator clutched at his collar and gasped: 

“He cannot—he cannot play! Why, he is rot even a 
gen ” 

At this moment in popped a messenger-boy, breathless 
with haste, and pressed a yellow envelope in the Dictator’s 
hand. (This is rather an elderly stage device, but I bor- 
rowed it from that triumph of college unrealism, Brown 
of Harvard.) 

The message read: 

“Let Quaggles play. Heisa Quaggles of Quagglesboro.”’ 

Quaggles was at once dragged forth ’midst the glad tears 
of the head coach and the cheers of the team. Three times 
three did the rah-rah split the autumnal air as Quaggles, 
redeemed, stepped forth to battle for the Crimson. 

From that moment Quaggles forgot the promise he had 
made his poor old mother. He became a gentleman. As 
soon as his broken rib had healed he spent the balance ot 
his allowance for a new suit of clothes, a dozen pairs of 
glorious socks and shirts that spoke eloquently. He tied 
a strip of bunting around his hat and let the brim flap 
behind. After he had been hauled out for the Dickey 
and made to ride the Cambridge cars in the attire of a 
ballet-dancer, he wrote the following letter to his father: 
Dear (Pa) Pater: 

I have been trimming pretty close to my allowance 
during the past few weeks and at last find that I am 
quite strapped, don’t you know, for several things that 


“The 


Case of Boo 
ae Sy ex 


Father” 


1 
: 
August 4, 1906 


I need very much. I’ve popped my old 
togs with Max Keezer, the second-hand 
clothes man, but all I got out of it was 
tobacco-money fora day orso. You see, 
paying for text-books is a constant drain 
on one’s allowance—I don’t seem to be 
able to borrow them as I did in the Kee- 
bunk High School. I also find that I 
shall have to take rooms in Claverly, 
nearer the Yard, as Mrs. Johnson’s is 
rather too remote. I am advertising for 
a good bull-dog and I know where I can 
get a collection of imported beer-mugs 
cheap. If you would send the money by 
telegraph it would get here quicker and 


be just as safe. So long! 
Your loving son, 
ALEXANDER. 
P. S.—I sold my bicycle to a milkman 


for $12. 

It is said that the note so worried Old 
Mister Quaggles that he mortgaged the 
farm and went to Cambridge to see his 
son. He was shocked by the change in 
the boy’s appearance and sighed: j 

“Alec, I thought ye promised me and yer Ma that ye 
wouldn’t be a gentleman, like them fellers ye see a-smokin’ 
up and down the Har-r-r-vur-r-rd campus.”’ 

“Don’t say Har-r-r-vur-r-rd, father,”’ corrected the boy. 
‘“We pronounce it Ha’vud here! Ha’vud—with an accent 
on the ‘Ha,’ as in ‘ha-ha.’ And at Ha’vud we have no 
‘campus’—we call it the ‘Yard’!”’ 

Body and soul, Alexander had been absorbed into the 
Trust. 


How Boo Went to the Bow-wows 


NE more instance. Boo-Gooly-O, a Free-Lunch Canni- 
bal of the Sandwich Group, sent his son to Harvard in 
1898. Along dead friend of my cousin’s knew the old gen- 
tleman himself, so I can vouch for this story. Young Boo 
ate at Memorial, and at the end of his Freshman year made 
the Mandolin Club. Then he went home for his summer 
vacation. The kind, old, white-haired cannibal and his wife 
were waiting on the beach to welcome their son’s return. 
A bevy of native maidens gave the Harvard yell and 
waved crimson blossoms. With her own-worn hands old 
Mrs. Boo had prepared a dainty luncheon—lobster a la 
Newberg, made from a boatload of fresh tourists from 
New York. & 
But young Boo merely listened languidly to the chatter 
of the old folks and the gossip of the native maidens. He 
scarce tasted the dish which he had loved so well in his 
boyhood days—now, alas! departed. f 
‘‘Parents,” he sobbed, when he could no longer bear their 
reproachful looks, ‘‘the old fricassee doesn’t taste the same. 
Nothing here seems to interest me any more. I don’t think 
that even missionaries fried in butter would tempt me now 
—my appetite’s gone. I’m a Harvard man.” 

The mother wept with her son and bade him return to the 
only place where he could be happy among his equals. Th 
father presented him with a war-club and the farewell 
were said. - 

Young Boo is now an instructor in the English depart- 
ment. He lectures on the Higher Impulses of the Renais- 
sance; but, when heis out for a good time, he speaks lightly 
of Heredria and the Parnassian coterie. He thinks that 
Shakespeare was something of a piker and he loath 
Tolstoi, because he is coarse and primitive. 

Further information I got from a young Instructor. 
This bird, I may explain, nests perennially around Gore 
and the Colonial Club. In appearance he is deceptiv 
He does not know half so much as he pretends, because that 
half is beyond the reach of human science or animal intui- 
tion. According to the Lampoon, the Young Instruct 
like Cesar, claims Gall as his by right of discovery. ‘‘All 
Gall is divided into three parts, Culture, Conceit and Cant.” 
He holds a salon in his rooms every Tuesday evening and 
invitesalion. Ifthe lion fails to show up he lionizes himself 

‘‘We are great,’’ said the Young Instructor kindly, re 
taining his thumb and forefinger in his volume of Boccaccio, 
‘as our Alumni Outside show us to be.” 

I said nothing and he continued: 

‘As far as I am personally concerned I prefer Oxford. 
England is the only really cultured part of America to-day. 
But we hold as closely as possible to her accent, thereby 
keeping a place undefiled where the crude savages wht 
inhabit the western part of the continent may resort in 
order that they may learn how to talk—with very little 
trouble to us.” 

“T am surprised,” I said, ‘‘to hear with what flippancy 
the undergraduate speaks of his University. Is it, then, of 
no importance at all?”’ 

“None whatsoever—to him,’ allowed the Young 
structor, offering me a cigar to show how thoroughly he 
affiliated with all classes. ‘‘It is of importance above al 
other colleges—only to us. My grandmother’s great aun 
was burned as a witch, A. D. 1687.’’ He looked modes 
over my head so as to spare me a consciousness of tk 

(Concluded on Page 21) 


HE few letters 
ik which follow are 
not love-letters, 
but they treat of love. 
Love-letters, as a matter 
of fact, are interesting 
only for the person to whom they are addressed. 
But letters to people in love—are they not addressed 
more or less to the world at large? The very oldest 
woman I ever knew, a Frenchwoman, said once 
to me: 

“No woman would begin her existence over again, 
no matter how sorry she might be to leave this world. 
The truth is, to live is to suffer. But,’’ and here she 
drew very close to me, ‘‘there is one thing I regret.” 
My eye questioned hers. ‘‘What do you regret?”’ 
And she answered in a whisper: ‘‘ Love.” 


I 


To Miss Beatrice Thayer, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
My dear Beatrice: 

You are not very much of a letter-writer, I know. 
I have heard from you not more than a dozen times 
in the last few years since you left school. I must 
attribute the long epistles you used to send me from 
Farmington to the fact that it was the fashion among 
the girls in the graduating class to have ‘‘lots of cor- 
respondents.’’ You were rather flattered, I don’t 
doubt, at my constancy. But you know how fond I 
was of your dear mother, and that, ever since her 
death, Ihavelooked upon youasa sister ina measure. 
I can’t realize that you are twenty-two. Forme you 
will always remain a child. Indifferent you doubt- 
less are to this being ‘‘looked upon as a child,” but 
when you grow older it willseem very sweetto you. In 
any case I take the liberty of occupying myself about 
you, quite as though you had turned to me for protection! 

Well, then, in the first place—for this is the reason of my 
present letter—you can imagine my surprise on receiving 
from Reginald Wells a long, long letter—all about you! 

You know my especial fondness for Reggie. He is one 
of my favorites, one of the old-fashioned sort who still have 
a little time now and then for their friends of long standing. 
Reggie never comes over to see his uncle in Washington 
without stopping off at Baltimore to lunch or dine and have 
a good talk with me. I never remember very much what 
we have talked about, but I do keep a most charming 
recollection of his grace and good looks, of his spontaneous 
frankness, his boyish naiveté, his exquisite courtesy, his 
reverence, and his youth, with all the power that the 
qualities I name can give toa man. Reggie is twenty- 
seven I know, yet I had never thought much about him 
from a sentimental point of view (except to reflect that all 
girls must be in love with him, and that he would some day 
‘be sure to marry), when all of a sudden came this letter 
about you, showing that he is deep in an adventure of the 
heart, and that for him, as for the rest of us, the course of 
true love does not, and never has, run smooth. 

I can’t send you the letter—that would not be quite fair 
to Reginald—but I must tell you ina measure what he says, 
and find out from you how you feel on the subject. 

_ Reginald Wells loves you. Of course, this you knew. 
His affection is not the commonplace attachment of 
any young man who is attractive for any young girl who is 
pretty. He is attractive and you are pretty — —but he 
really appreciates you. He speaks of you in the most 
beautiful way —of your character, the power you have for 
bringing out the’ very best there isin a man. He under- 
stands you, and he is not surprised that you should care 
nothing for him. You have so much charm and mag- 
netism that you could win any one you wanted to. He 
does not find it astonishing that he should not appeal to 
you, with his humdrum existence. He has very little 
time, when his work is done, to devote to artistic, literary 
and intellectual pursuits. These he must forswear so long 
as his income, fair as it is, has not placed him among the 
real ‘‘men of leisure.” 

Yet, though Reggie continues to affirm that you don’t 
tare for him, he suggests in a number of little ways that 
‘perhaps you may. 

He says, for instance, that he doesn’t think there’s any 
other man you do love. He tells me you have often 
asked him to come down with your father to Long Island 
Tom Friday to Monday in the summer. And he also adds 
that he and Mr. Thayer are the best of friends. 

But I jump from one thing to another without giving 
you the details as Reggie gave them, and as you are going 
30 answer them in your letter to me. 


Editor’s Note—This is one of four crucial instances, typical of the 
*xperience of many women. The others —the jealous woman, the 
woman poised on the centre of indifference, the woman on the verge 
of divorce — will appear in separate papers, each complete in itself, 
*0 follow in succeeding early numbers. 
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LETTERS TO WOMEN IN LOVE 


Not that You were Really Disagreeable to Him 


When he first met you, on his Class Day, he knew that 
he could never care for anybody else. You had come up to 
Cambridge with the sister and mother of his roommate. 
As soon as he saw you together he was jealous, horribly 
jealous. He imagined that the man who had shared his 
quarters with him for two years had been hiding a love 
affair—since he had never mentioned your name—and was 
now to announce his engagement. The announcement, 
however, did not come, and Reggie says that at the 
beginning you seemed glad to have him so attentive to 
you; you encouraged him, and he was the happiest man 
in the world. 

You let him send you flowers and books. He hadn’t the 
slightest idea you were a flirt—indeed he doesn’t think so 
now. Only all of a sudden you seemed to change. He 
couldn’t talk with you as he had. You were flippant, you 
laughed at the things he said seriously, and took seriously 
the things he meant you to laugh at. He grew constrained 
and could not even make up his mind to ask you whether 
anything had happened. He tried to believe it was his 
imagination, that you would, from one day to the other, go 
back again to your old manner with him. Not that you 
were really disagreeable to him. On the contrary, you were 
perfectly friendly, and, indeed, when he came down to the 
country you went about with him more freely than you 
had. It wassimply, he realized, as he analyzed his feelings, 
that you could never have for him the sort of sentiment he 
had for you. 

And Reginald does not want youasafriend! What shall 
he do? His dream which, like an iridescent bubble, once 
reflected the world on the lovely colors of its rounded sides, 
has been brusquely reduced to the little damp spot that 
astonished us so as children. What shall he do? 

I must answer him, but I don’t want to write before hear- 
ing from-you. 

“You don’t want Reggie to sufier, but you can’t make 
him happy.” Is that it? 

You can’t be insensible of what he describes. It must be 
disagreeable for you, too, this sort of constraint that has 
come into your relations with each other. 

You are not, surely, among the class of girls who delight 
in being absolute mistress of every situation, and who 
would rather that others suffer than to feel anything them- 
selves. 

You are too young for stoicism. Then what is your 
attitude? 

Above all, don’t be provoked with Reggie for writing to 
me, and don’t be vexed with me for telling you of it. 

From here I can see your desk —not a bit the sort which 
is conducive to letter-writing. There are always pictures 
and flowers, and copies of magazines, and kodaks, and open 
boxes of candy, and paper-covered novels piled upon it 
(with strict injunctions to the housemaid ‘‘not to touch 
anything ’’). 

Somewhere underneath all these frivolous and_half- 
sentimental upper strata there is a silver-cornered blotter, 
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The Spoiled, the Adored, the Irresistible American Girl 


By Mrs. JOHN 


pe 


a massive inkstand and 
.an elaborate pen (rusty, 
no doubt). 

Please, dear, do a little 
house-cleaning. Get 
down as far as the pen- 
and-inkstand and let me hear from you. 


i 
To the same: 


I was delighted with the rapidity of your answer. 

And the fierce indignation with which you respond 
—how indicative it was! You are young, pretty, 
charming, cultivated. What more natural than that 
you should be loved, and fall in love yourself? Yet 
the mere indirect suggestion of such a thing brings 
an outburst. 

“Love Reginald? You’ve always been very fond 
of him, but there’s never been any question of love /”’ 

Fortunately your letter doesn’t end here. You do 
make a few concessions. 

He has never asked you to marry him, in the first 
place. In the second place, you have never told him 
that you didn’t like him. In the third place, he must 
be rather dull not to understand that you couldn’t see 
as much of him as you do if he were—or ever could 
be—more to you than a friend. 

In other words, what you mean is that you are per- 
fectly willing Reginald Wells should be your devoted 
slave, you are perfectly willing that he should think 
of you, be with you, dream about you to the exclusion 
of all else. In return you deign to see as much of 
him as you can without being bored. You would be 
indignant if he were less attentive to you, or more 
attentive tosome other girl. Tospeakfrankly, youcare 
for Reggie just enough not to want any oneelse to have 

him! This promises charmingly for his future happiness! 

And really I am no better off than I was before. I am 
half-inclined to telegraph Reggie that he is wasting his 
time, and that he might better turn his thoughts aside 
from the stony-hearted Beatrice! 


TW 
To the same: 

Last night the maid brought me yourtelegram. ‘‘Don’t 
write R. until hearing from me.’ I spent the evening 
in agreeable speculation as to how soon I should be able 
to congratulate Reggie on his engagement. I blessed you 
for having come to your senses. Not at all! 

This morning the post brings your letter. Reggie had 
been away for several days, and you waited until you 
could see him before quite making up your mind as to 
what you really think. Not that you spoke to him of his 
confession to me: that would have been disloyal. But you 
sought while you were with him—I know you—to analyze 
your feelings now that you are sure he cares for you. 

This certainty with regard to his sentiments had two 
distinct effects upon you. You were more self-confident, 
you were moreindifferent. You had an added sense which 
came from the assurance of his love, and this same assurance 
took from the charm of conquest a piquancy it had hitherto 
possessed. Am I right? 

There is nothing more alluring in life than this moment 
which precedes the declaration of a man. . Iwas 
going to say a man with whom you are falling in love. 
How you would have resented that if I had said it! 

As soon as a man has actually announced his adoration 
then conscience is called into play and you must take a 
decision. But during the interim you live in the atmos- 
phere of irresponsibility. You disregard all conventional 
codes of conduct; and you are as flippant, as reckless, as 
pathetic, as emotional, as you like—not fearful of conse- 
quences because you know the present situation cannot 
last; and heedless of opinion because you know you are 
adored. 

Well, after an hour with him you thought you could 
be happy with him, perhaps, but you don’t believe that you 
would be unhappy without him. 

You don’t absolutely declare that you will never marry 
him. If hereally loves you, he must wait. Itwon’t hurt him 
to wait, since he seems to think you are worth waiting for. 

Finally, as far as I can make out, the sum of your remarks 
isabout this: you hate the idea of anengagement. Youcan 
imagine marrying, but you can’t imagine being engaged. 

I am not going to write to Reginald at all. I have noth- 
ing tosay tohim. It is with you that I shall continue my 
correspondence. 

IV 
To the same: 

Your effusive epistle in defense of the American girl has 
reached me. America, you say, has created a new variety 
of female: the unmarried woman who is not an old maid. 


w 


Then, Occasionally, There is an Awful Revulsion in His American Mind 


Every other country arranges society in such a way that 
wives alone hold any sway. With us the lion’s share, in the 
distribution of social rights, has been given to girls. Amer- 
ica is as proud of her “‘crop”’ of young girls each year as she 
is of her roses, or her harvest of golden wheat. All this is 
true, I admit, but I don’t see in it, as you do, advantages 
only. 

There is not another land, to be sure, which has its 
“Gibson Girl.” If you run through hastily any one of the 
Gibson albums you see that the history of American 
society, sentimental, dramatic, economic, intellectual, is 
written in the American girl. 

How can they resist so much attention? 

The truth is they don’t. Between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five they have no other object in life but to 
“have a good time.” 

Everybody encourages them. It seems as though the 
whole country rejoiced to think that it possessed a true 
aristocracy as a reward for the gigantic effort it is sustaining 
—an aristocracy which enjoys leisure and luxury, which 
is guided by no other rule than its own pleasure. Truly 
the aristocrat of the aristocracy is the American girl. 

But the toilers of the land are not a bit jealous and en- 
vious like some classes that are oppressed. There is not a 
hard, overworked father in America who doesn’t feel keen, 
secret pride at “‘the way his girls do things.” 

And the ‘‘girls” —the princesses or queens they might 
better be called—of this privileged group have the same 
nonchalant idea as other aristocrats regarding their duties 
toward society in general. Delightful as the process may 
be of never doing anything that bores one, and of living to 
have a good time, there may be certain shortcomings in 
the results of such conduct. 

What are these results? 

When the “Gibson Girl” has been “‘ paid attention” by 
any quantity of men, and for a number of years, it grows 
very difficult for her to determine on any one of her suitors, 
doesn’t it? She has become critical—very naturally. All 
suitors seem to her more or less alike; they have the 
same good points, the same weaknesses. They don’t really 
understand her ambitions. 

Why then should she pick out one more than another 
when she can dispose of half a dozen? 

Why should she inflict upon herself the monotonous 
society of any one when she can be surrounded by any 
number? 

Why should she submit to the annoyance of being bound 
when she can exercise her caprices as though they were laws, 
and enjoy her liberty at the same time? 

Don’t you suppose that our young American men are 
disconcerted by such procedures? Don’t you realize how 
discouraged they are to feel that the girl they love requires 
constant amusement, luxury, wealth, diversion in order 
to be happy? 

Perhaps she benefits by all these advantages simply 
because they are at hand and because her father provides 
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them for her. Perhaps they are not an indis- 
pensable part of her happiness. But how is the 
poor young man to know this? 

In his uncertainty he hesitates to declare his 
love. He dreads seeming presumptuous if he 
supposes that his devotion alone can make up 
for so much liberty, so much gayety, and the 
alluring frivolity that any girl would necessarily 
have to renounce in marrying him. 

If he makes a timid advance the chances are 
he will be discouraged. So he withdraws dis- 
heartened, bitter. And who knows? Perhaps 
two people have missed their opportunity for a 
real, enduring happiness—two people who were 
worthy of each other, who might have led useful 
lives and who together would have added to the 
general advancement of the whole country. 
Who knows? 

Let us suppose that I address myself to a girl 
whois postponing the moment for saying ‘‘ Yes’”’ 
simply because she fears to appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of her friends. It is understood that 
I am thinking of her, not of you, and with her 
I am quite at ease; so I say: 

“You don’t want to be married before you 
are twenty-five?”’ 

“Not before I am twenty-eight!”’ 

“And until then?” 

“T’ll see; there’s plenty of time.” 

““You’]] see what?”’ 

“T’ll see if I find a man who suits me well 
enough to give up my liberty for him.” 

“And if you don’t find this man who comes 
up to your ideals?” 

“T can still have a good time just as I am.” 

“‘And after that?” 

“‘T will try to take up something interesting.” 

“Or somebody?” 

“Perhaps. I shall do as the rest do. I’ll go 
in for philanthropy.” 

Ah! This is just what I hoped you would 
say. You fell into my trap delightfully. You 
recognize that, at a given moment, you will have had 
enough of yourself, and that in order not to hate life you 
will have to take up some outside work, a charity. Why 
do you end there? 

Why not begin there? 

Why occupy yourself with a charity when you arealready 
worn out and half through existence? Why not give your 
attention at once to the ‘‘neighbor”’ who “‘loves you as you 
love yourself’? Why not do this, while you are young 
and lovely, with every right 
to hope, and to be happy? 

What neighbor do I mean? 

Reginald, of course! 

Oh, but I forgot! It 
wasn’t with you, it was with 
the other girl I was talking! 


Vv 


To the same: 

I am sorry not to see you 
before you sail. Not that I 
would prevent your de- 
parture if I could, even 
though it does mean turning 
your back upon poor 
Reggie! 

I should like to talk over 
with you your plans, and 
enjoy in advance all that 
you are going to see. But 
you sail in a week! 

I cannot come to New 
York, you can’t come to 
Baltimore; so we shall have 
to continue in this way our 
intercourse. 

It is perhaps not the worst 
of ways. 

Shall you write to Reggie? 
Do you want meto write him 
about you while you are 
gone? How long shall you 
stay? And where shall 
you be? 

Let me hear from you, if 
only a line, before you leave. 


VI 
To the same: 

-Your note, sent back by 
the pilot, has just reached 
me. So you saw him the 
night before you sailed and 
he ‘‘almost’’ proposed. 

How doesa man ‘‘almost”’ 
propose, I wonder? 


DRAWN BY 
KARL ANDERSON 


August 4, 1906 


There are among the friends of every girl I know about 
a dozen men who have ‘‘almost.” I should like some day 
to question them and have their views on the subject of this 
semi-achieved proposal. 

But what touches me even more is something you tell 
me of yourself: you ‘‘almost”’ accepted Reggie. He never 
looked so attractive to you as he did that night in his even- 
ing clothes—his eyes were so dark—he really is much the 
best-looking man you know, and he seemed to care so terri- 
bly about your going away. So you ‘‘almost”’ accepted 
him. 

I can’t say that my anxiety for Reggie’s fate is altogether 
calmed. No, not that. But Iam glad you are going away 
in this lenient attitude toward my friend. 

Women are so impressionable before they really love. 
It is characteristic of us to consider every incident with the 
man for whom we are forming an attachment, as final. The 
least little thing he does weighs ponderously for or against 
him in our hearts. If it is some small neglect we observe, 
instantly the protest rises to our lips: ‘‘He’s not the sort of 
man I could ever marry!’ If, on the contrary, he has sur- 
prised us agreeably we are pleased at our own good taste 
which murmurs contentedly: ‘‘That’s the sort of man I 
could care for.” 

So Iam glad, dear, that it was under this impression you 
separated from Reggie. 

Traveling, for a woman, is, as a matter of fact, the most _ 
dreary of occupations if she has not some sentimental pre- 
occupation for which to make a setting with all the chang- 
ing scenes she visits. 

If she can say to herself: ‘‘He has been here, he has seen 
this,” or, ‘‘Perhaps we’ll come here some day together,” or 
‘‘How much more we could see if he were only here,” 
then the perpetual packing and unpacking, the climbing in 
and out of omnibuses and trains, the visiting of museums 
and churches, lose their prosaic monotony and become the 
action in an imaginary romance. 

It is something in this spirit that I fancy now you will see 
Europe. You are coming north from Naples through 
Italy, and then to Paris. Write me only when you reach 
the French capital. Until then you will be too busy sight- 
seeing. But in this traveler’s activity the heart is wonder- | 
fully at leisure. | 


And who could traverse Italy untouched? I have seen 
elderly, gray-haired women grow flushed and agitated in 
listening merely to a gondolier retail some one of the amor- 
ous legends of Venice. The story may have been silent a 
hundred years, the lovers dead and underground, but its” 
echoes sound like magic; ears grow young again and eyes 
grow luminous as the picture rises in such admirable sur- 
roundings. There is something in the very atmosphere q 


Your Father is Deep in the Old-Book Question 


Italy that stirs the longing to be loved which has no age. 
In youth we nourish it with hope; in the later years we 
silence it with memories. 

What a pity Reggie could not follow you! 

Good-by, dear, until Paris. Address me always here. 


Va 
To the same: 

I have kept my promise. Nota line have I sent Reggie 
about you since you left. You, of course, have written to 
him ‘“‘now and then.”’ It would be too much to expect that 
you should send him really long, good, comforting letters! 
I can fancy his gratitude for the little foreign post-marked 
scraps you have deigned toaddress him. But just the same, 
haven’t you been glad to receive his faithful messages? 
There were four waiting for you, and a cable, when you 
reached Paris. They made you ‘‘awfully homesick.” It 
seems as though you had been away a year and you don’t 
even talk of coming back yet. Your father is deep in the 
old-book question, hunting editions, having bindings 
copied, and soon. You say there is ‘“‘nothing especial for 
you to do.” In fact, you seem frankly bored! 

A woman bored in Paris? 

There is only one thing to account for it. Paris is the 
best place in the world to be when you're not in love, or 
when you’re with the person you love—but separated from 
him, I confess, it is mortel. The very resources contribute 
to aggravate your ennut. 

In America everything is arranged for the woman. Up- 
town we possess New York. What is there we can’t do, 
and alone? 

London, on the other hand, is all planned for the man. 
Even the hansom cab is a masculine invention which 


AN AMERICAN 


entirely overlooks skirts. The shop windows abound with 
leather articles, toilet articles, colonial articles, all for men. 

But Paris? It is meant for the man and the woman 
together, and to the exclusion of the rest of the world. For 
the French, love, sentimental companionship, is not a lux- 
ury. Like the red wine they drink it is a necessity for all 
classes. The French workingman designates his sweet- 
heart as ‘‘the one with whom I can talk,”’ his 
comrade, some one he needs in his daily life. 

And what is thus openly expressed by the artisan has 
become, it would seem, the raison d’étre of Paris. What are 
the salons which have made French society famous? They 
are nothing more than the reunion of men and women 
who can “‘talk together.” The woman’s lunch and the 
‘‘stag’’ dinner are unknown in France. Even at the pro- 
fessional banquet, which a doctor or a lawyer offers to his 
colleagues, the women of his family appear, to help him 
receive his guests. 

My dear, have we not seen men in France exercise their 
talents even in the most womanly realms? What, since 
time immemorial, have been more especially designated as 
feminine pursuits than cooking and dressmaking? Yet, 
in Paris, who are the best cooks? Men, all of them. Who 
are the best dressmakers? All of them men! 

Don’t think I am straying away from my subject. You 
are my subject, and I am convinced that the atmosphere 
of Paris is favorable to my wishes regarding you. 

Montesquieu said two hundred years ago: 

‘““When one has been a woman in Paris, one is never 
satisfied to be a woman anywhere else!”’ 

Why? 

Because the women of France are cherished until they 
are twenty, courted until they are fifty, and reverenced in 
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their declining years. Thus, to be in Paris without some 
one to protect you, to make love to you or to adore you, is 
enough to make you long for even for Reggie. 


Vil 
To the same: 


You can’t imagine how I enjoy even the foreign post- 
mark on your letters. I turn them over and study them 
sometimes before slipping my paper-knife along the edges 
of the envelope to take out the transparent sheets of paper, 
too few, alas, and written over on one side only. Fortu- 
nately I can read between the lines, and I know Paris 
well. As arule we Americans have the feeling of: 

“Oh, how wonderful Paris would be if it were not for the 
¥rench!”’ 

But you seem to be an exception to this rule. You are 
full of enthusiasm over the manner in which French people 
“do things.’’ Even the way the poor women dress their 
hair is a lesson to the New Englander who has too long 
looked upon the ‘‘crowning glory’’ as a nest of vipers. 

And since you have seen how simply the French girl 
dresses, how satisfied she is with little before her marriage, 
and how this marriage appears to her as the only destiny for 
a woman, have you not come nearer than ever before to 
regretting that you were Mademoiselle—not Madame? 

But this I don’t, for the moment, presage. On the con- 
trary, it would seem as though there were something in the 
atmosphere of Paris which was separating you, in thought 
at least, and only temporarily, I hope, from America and 
American ways, from the informality and sans géne of our 
people, from us, from me—from Reggie. 

Am I right? 


(Concluded on Page 22) 


INVASION 
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IEZ-SUR-CALME (L’Oin et 
B L’Ourd) lay serenely under the 

warm rays of the late afternoon 
sun. From the flag of the Republic 
hanging listlessly on the flagstaff of the 
Mairie to the wash suspended un- 
affectedly near the door of the Pére 
Godet’s cottage not a thing stirred. In the absolute still- 


ness the dull humming of the unseen bees in the near-by 


fields was borne on the soft summer air to the very heart 
of the little town. Farther off and round about, the low, 
vineyard-covered hills rose tranquilly in gentle lines of easy 
ascent. The whole country, dotted here and there with 


windmills, the sails of which were absolutely motionless, 
_ formed a reposeful setting of which Biez was the sleeping 


centre. At the time of the vendage the long carts loaded 
with grapes filled the roads, and small donkeys with 
baskets slung across their backs came and went up and 
down the slopes. Now, however, before the temporary 
arousal of the industry upon which the whole district 
depended, the scene was one of absolute peace. 

The streets of the small city itself were completely 
deserted. The thick gray dust which a passing foot or a 
turning wheel would have raised in clouds was wholly 
undisturbed. The shadows from the blank, white walls 
were all that changed, creeping slowly with the sinking sun. 
The houses themselves seemed untenanted, for all blinds 
were shut. 

In short, Biez-sur-Calme appeared very much the same 


as it had on many a pleasant summer’s afternoon for 


scores and even hundreds of years, and was, as it earnestly 
hoped, to remain for many more. 

Madame Clampin’s fat tortoise-shell cat reposing on the 
doorstep was the only living thing in sight. The placid 
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animal, indeed, typified the suspended animation of the 
whole place. If it opened its eyes at all, this was merely 
for the satisfaction of closing them again. If it moved or 
stretched, the exertion was made only for the greater 
luxury of the contrasting inactivity. 

Biez-sur-Calme (L’Oin et L’Ourd) was sunk in a torpor 
which appeared unbreakable. Indeed, the fair scene was 
only comparable to some country of some Belle aux Bows 
Dormant. Somewhere the Sleeping Beauty must be 
waiting for the kiss of the bold Prince who did not come, 
and in the mean time all about slumbered until the moment 
of awaking. 

Suddenly the door of a large and imposing mansion 
turned on its hinges. In the absolute hush the sound 
carried far. The brisk closing of the portal sent the bang 
echoing down the street. A young man with the unmis- 
takable small mustache and more unmistakable large 
necktie of a young Frenchman dashed out and in a moment 
was far down the walk. His quickness of movement was 
the very antithesis of the universal rest, his alert ex- 
pression a negation of the prevailing dullness. 

The change wrought by his appearance was very much 
the same as if by some touch he had set the machinery of 
lifeagoing. He had not taken a dozen steps before shutters 
were thrown back and other doors hastily opened. Men 
and women and children craned to look at him when he 
had passed. The dwellings before which he was about to 
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walk held ambushed spectators who 
might have awaited his coming. Nor 
was his advent received with any signs 
of pleasure. Rather, frowns followed 
him, and as the populace gazed at him 
and after him the faces wore a per- 
plexed and apprehensive expression. 

He broke into the Square—at one corner of which was 
situated the café—almost at arun. He hurried across it 
with an occupied air. He disappeared on the other side 
with a busy, bustling occupation of which nothing in 
Biez-sur-Calme gave any promise. Almost asif his passing 
had been a portent, people began to appear in the streets. 
Following this event of public importance the trusted 
representatives of the bourgeoisie of Biez one by one 
entered the place, and soon were assembled as if by some 
public call about the little tables underneath the awning 
and behind the row of tubbed orange trees. 

Monsieur Poirequet, folding plump hands across a 
usually placid person, cast up despairing eyes in a manner 
to suggest an ocular shrug. As he had made this gesture 
regularly at the same hour for nearly a fortnight, the mean- 
ing of it was instantly recognized by his associates. As 
significant a shaking of heads succeeded. 

“Behold,” said M. Boissard, the insurance agent, “‘he 
pursues his ideal.” 

“The ideal of an idiot!’? grumbled M. Tardieveau, 
purveyor of wood and ancien maire. ‘‘Those pigs of 
Americans! I wish that they had left our young La Tour 
alone.” 

“They have not come to seek him,’’ remonstrated M. 
Tasker, the dentist. ‘‘He has permitted himself to be led 
astray by them. His whole reading has been about them. 
His entire thought has come to be concerning them. He 


is at last infatuated, bedeviled with them and their ways. 
Therefore, he would alter our mode of life, even us our- 
selves.”’ 

“He does not rest in bringing it about,” mourned M. 
Poirequet solemnly. ‘‘What changes do we find? You 
know by his exertions that the train which formerly 
arrived from Dehors, fifteen kilometers, in an hour, now 
makes the distance in a quarter less. A perilous swiftness! 
The result? Yesterday Pierre Benoist’s cow was run over 
and killed.” 

“Perfectly,” agreed Tardieveau, nodding. ‘This Ameri- 
can mania for celerity! He has purchased the Courter du 
Dimanche, which came out but oncea week. He has named 
it La Vie Intense and now it appears daily. The sub- 
scription, therefore, is more than doubled.”’ 

“American extravagance,” added Boissard. ‘He de- 
mands at once an augmentation of the taxes for the 
purchase of a new clock for the Municipal Building, to 
replace the old one which is always but one half-hour 
behind the time.” 

“To show what Biez-sur-Calme will become,’’ con- 
tributed Tardieveau, ‘‘when he has had his way, Madame 
Tardieveau already requires a new dress.’ 

The silence of apprehension settled on the group. 

“Tt is his plans for this mineral spring which he has 
discovered which should make us fear the most,’ con- 
tinued M. Tasker. ‘‘ He declares 
that we shall be like Vichy —like 
Aix. And in all the newspapers 
of France he advertises us.” 

“On all the walls, too,” shud- 
dered Poirequet. 

“Ah, we have had peace 
before!’’ groaned M. Tardieveau. 

“Tt will be ours no longer,” 
presaged M. Boissard gloomily. 

Indeed, up to his six and 
twentieth year Gaston Hippolyte 
de la Tour d’Aigremont had lived 
a blameless, untroubled and un- 
troubling existence. From his 
earliest youth the watchful care 
of a widowed mother kept him 
from all contaminating contact 
with life—such as it was known 
at Biez-sur-Calme. When such 
teaching as he might receive in 
the dark, still hétel in the Rue 
des Martyrs proved insufficient, 
he was dispatched each day, 
under the careful guardship of a 
bonne, to the College of Biez. 
Later, as preceptor, the Abbé 
Bocage had not let him from his 
sight. After he has passed his 
baccalauréat, hardly any change 
had taken place. Gaston Hippo- 
lyte displayed little inclination to 
sow any wild oats, whereat all 
were greatly contented, little sus- 
pecting the whirlwind soon to be 
reaped. A slight flirtation with 
Melpomene was his greatest indis- 
cretion. Otherwise, his days 
had been as uneventful, colorless 
and characterless as only 
French provincial life may afford. 

Then, suddenly the unexpected! After the calm the 
débécle. Without a word of warning, the transformation 
succeeded. Gaston Hippolyte became another being. 
Gaston Hippolyte had been reading strange literature. 
With the printed words came thought—a combination 
which has proved at all times revolutionizing. Ideas were 
stirring in Gaston Hippolyte’s mind, new ideas, and he did 
not delay in revealing the results of his cerebrations. 

“Shall France, the beautiful,” he demanded, “fall 
behind? Never, on your life! The times are changed. 
Other days, other ways. Wemust seek her glory in another 
manner. A quoi tient la swpériorité des Anglo-Saxons ? 
Why do the Anglo-Saxons get ahead of us? We must not 
close our eyes. Wecannot shut our ears. I have learned 
the secret by much study of these wonderful American 
books and papers. France—France must be brought up to 
date. I shall begin at once with Biez-sur-Calme. From 
here, all seeing the good, the improvements will spread. 
France then will be the first in the new contests of commerce 
as she has ever been on the battle-field. 

Madame la Comtesse de la Tour d’Aigremont (Gaston 
Hippolyte had at once revised his name so that his card 
read simply Monsieur Gaston Hippolyte de la Tour) in the 
first instance had failed to grasp the full meaning which 
was implied by the program announced. The cause of 
Progress, like all other causes, however, requires sacrifices 
and martyrs. The demands of the ‘‘Life Intense,’’ as may 
be imagined, are exacting. A change in the d’Aigremont 
household, introducing a breakfast at the barbarous hour 
of nine, apparently the final subversion of everything, 
proved to be in reality only a beginning of overthrow. 
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‘‘He has ordered the chef to supply le tourle, what he 
calls ‘pie,’ for déjeuner,” the Countess grieved. ‘‘He says 
it is the material on which these Americans feed and with 
which they become so wonderful. The same nourishment, 
he argues, must produce the same effects. Ah, if Antoine 
were not an old servitor, his finer feelings would not permit 
him to remain!’’ The Countess broke off with a sigh 
which could have implied that her more tender sensibili- 
ties might have led her to wish that she herself were able 
to resign instead of remaining to continue a resignation 
amid such untoward circumstances. 

Small innovations, however, would not suffice for Gaston 
Hippolyte. He was sighing for other advances to make, 
greater undertakings to conquer. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, an ample fortune, of which he was complete 
master, made any scheme he might take up easily practical. 
In the exceedingly ill-smelling and ill-tasting spring which, 
in one of his promenades for inspiration, he had discovered 
he quickly found his opportunity. His vivid imagination 
speedily saw Biez as it should be—a spreading place of 
baths and business. He flew to his books. Readily he 
learned methods of procedure. He would ‘‘boom”’ Biez. 
From one end of France to the other Biez should be known. 
Already he had built in fancy, and even had built in fact, a 
Casino. To be prepared to meet the demands for the 
waters which would be ordered from afar he had at once 


An Unusual and Impressive Scene the Dusty Office Presented 


commanded bottles—bottles without end—which had 
begun already to be delivered. 

Citizens commenced to shake their heads as Gaston 
Hippolyte appeared in the streets. A certain coldness 
even became noticeable when he presented himself in the 
salons of the local aristocracy, when he appeared on the 
terraces of neighboring chateaux. 

“‘T understand he would have us all red Indians,” 
mumbled the scandalized dowairit¢re de Vielpré to the 
listening Abbé Bocage, as she sat, on a pleasant summer 
morning, in a hermetically closed apartment of the ancient 
manotr of Dormirdebout. ‘‘We must paint ourselves with 
the colors of the rainbow and go on the war-path.” 

‘“No one knows where he will stop,” replied the Abbé 
with a shudder. 

‘““And the d’Hocquincourt—that dear Madame d’Hoc- 
quincourt—what does she say about Lucie?” 

Though the Abbé was perforce compelled to remain 
silent on this interesting subject through ignorance, the 
d’Hocquinecourts had said enough—among themselves. 
No one could expect that opulent and illustrious family to 
make its outcriesin public. Dignity with a race possessing 
a coat-of-arms placed among the blazons of the Crusaders 
at Versailles could not do otherwise than frown upon this 
new departure. The fact that the revenues derived from 
the renowned Chiquot, Carte d’Or, which was sent to all 
parts of the world and chiefly to the United States of 
America, flowed into the coffers of the noble family through 
the marriage of the Veuve Chiquot with the Marquis gave 
the family an added grandeur and increased their reason 
for displeasure. Though the source of the income was 
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rather kept in the background, the splendor created by it 
was very much in evidence. Gaston Hippolyte’s ideas 
were, therefore, viewed with strong disfavor. 

The Marquise had several times mentioned the subject 
to the Marquis. As Gaston Hippolyte’s undertakings 
became more varied and extensive, the need for considera- 
tion became greater. 

‘‘He is making an object of ridicule of himself,’ the 
Marquis lamented. 

“He is squandering his money,”’ the Marquise remarked, 
with the air of putting aside the observation of the Marquis 
as inconsequential. 

“He says he will double his fortune with the profits from 
this spring which he is exploiting in the American fashion.” 

The Marquis glanced acrimoniously across a pleasant 
prospect of smiling meadows at a hoarding on which was 
affixed a placard with such large red letters as to be easily 
read even at that distance: 


ETABLISSEMENT THERMAL 
DE 
BIEZ, 
QUAND LE MALADE NE PEUT ALLER 
AUX SOURCES 
ELLES VIENNENT A LUI! 


‘“When you are not able to go to the springs, they come 
to you,” the Marquis murmured. 

“The vulgar phrase is in all 
the newspapers and on half the 
roadsides of France,’”’ said the 
Marquise. 

“He has spent hundreds on 
this réclame—this advertising.” 

“Thousands.”’ 

“And now what do you con- 
ceive he has done?” 

The Marquise, failing to 
imagine the possible enormity, 
sharply shook her head. 

“He has commanded a supply 
of bottles—oh, in carloads—to 
be prepared for the opening of 
the business. As he says in words 
I could not comprehend, ‘to be 
ready for the rush.’ What he has 
not wasted in publicity he has 
squandered in the purchase of the 
myriads of vessels for the sale of 
what is not yet in demand nol 
ever will be. And—ah—a joke ii 
it did not touch us so near! 1] 
spoke but shortly with a membe! 
of one of the great glass firms 
and he says that young Gastor 
has such little practical expe 
rience that he did not specify 
the nature of the article. As the 
order came from here, he is natur- 
ally being supplied with bottle: 
the same as are used for the 
champagne, which, as you know 
must be singularly strong and are 
more expensive. Ah, thus he does 
business! The young fool!” — 

The Marquis spoke of Gaston 
with a vigor which left no doubt 
as to his true opinion. ' 

“Tf we put an end to the engagement ——”’ the Marquise 
boldly ventured. § 

“The gossip—the scandal!’’ the terrified Marquis 
remonstrated. 

‘‘Turlututu!”’ the Marquise remarked decidedly. ‘‘The 
case is exceptional and all the world knows it. One is not 
expected to marry one’s daughter to an imbecile.”’ bs 

Gaston Hippolyte had not been blind to the signs of 
growing disfavor. He naturally shrank from the blank 
and black looks cast on him. He suffered from the more 
er less direct innuendos repeatedly heard. At first he 
had been daunted. Then he concluded that all this but 
afforded another opportunity for him to prove the stuff of 
which he was made. He readily decided that the true 
principles of the Strenuous Life required that the greater 
the opposition the greater the determination. Not other- 
wise had the great American businesses been built up, the 
mighty American fortunes been amassed. When he had 
strengthened himself to the full with these reflections, he 
threw in for a full measure of encouragement one of the bits 
of wisdom of his own nation, which declared that the 
creation of omelettes was not possible without the fracture 
of eggs. Gaston Hippolytesighed. He wished that so much 
breaking of eggs—and of precedents—was not necessary. 

Ah—and Lucie! The thought of Lucie had almost 
stayed his purpose. What might she not think? H 
loved ardently that small person with the fluffy yellow hair 
and the great, dark, questioning eyes, who had hitherto 
said so little. : 

That the match had been arranged by the Comtesse dela 
Tour d’Aigremont and the Marquise d’Hocquincourt im 


no way excluded much real romance. He adored little 
Mademoiselle d’Hocquincourt, who always had looked 
at him so timidly and so tenderly. Therefore, he was the 
more surprised when, one evening after dinner, the 
Marquise’s chair being removed at least ten decimeters 
farther than usual, Lucie spoke to him softly—some- 
thing she had never voluntarily done before. 

“But why have you these ideas?’’ she whispered. 

If alamb in the Park as he passed had asked him the 
same question he could not have been more astonished. 

““Which—what?”’ he gasped under his breath. 

“These American ideas, which make every one mis- 
trust you. Ah, believe me, I do not!’ she added with 
one quick upward glance of her deep orbs which seemed 
to disprove the tradition of her training and gave him 
a sudden bewildering insight of something half-revealed 
which completed his agitation. ‘‘What difference does 
it make?’’she hurried on boldly. ‘‘ You are young. Why 
have thought but to enjoy yourself?’’ Her voice sank to 
a particularly low tone. ‘Though, believe me, I will—I 
read thus in an American book—always ‘stick to you.’”’ 

Gaston Hippolyte was entranced. Here wasavictory! 

If he had for a moment doubted, all hesitation was 
gone. He would “‘go ahead”’ for all it was worth. The 
result was that on the succeeding afternoon an event 
occurred at the Chateau d’Hocquincourt which carried 
with it more consternation than might have been pro- 
vided by the explosion of an anarchist’s bomb. Ata 
startlingly early hour, Gaston Hippolyte drew up before 
the perron in his automobile and, entering the portals 
of the historic pile, announced to the half-swooning 
Marquise that he had come to take Lucie for a “‘spin.”’ 

“T thought,” he said, ‘‘that, as the day was pleasant, 
she might like to go for a little turn.”’ 

The Marquise, who had unquestionably been over- 
come, drawing on the blood of all of the Marquis’ ances- 
tors and the thought of the Chiquot income, rose quickly 
to the occasion. 

“Depart!’’ she commanded with as close an imitation of 
Catherine de Medici as she was able to assume at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

When, however, Gaston Hippolyte had made his exit — 
in what fashion he was not afterward able to recall—she 
was obliged to give way to her emotions. The hurriedly 
summoned Marquis found her with difficulty struggling 
with her feelings under the ministrations of her maid. 

“Tt is finished!’’ she declared tragically. ‘‘Such an 
insult~such a studied insult to our child and our house 
cannot be passed over! To be sure, I know that, in the 
horrid land from which he derives his ideas, there is a 
practice, a national custom, which they call ‘buggy- 
driving.’ It is one of their manners of espousal, one of 
the institutions of the country. Butnothere. I knowmy 
duty. Hasten at once to his mamma and announce that 
all is over.” 

Black care not only sits behind the horseman, it rides in 
the tonneau of the automobile. Possibly, with the com- 
plexities of modern life, the motorist may carry behind him 
even a heavier load than the cavalier. As this may be, 
Gaston Hippolyte, in the réle of a reformer, discovered that 
his troubles were accumulating to a degree which he had not 
anticipated. 

The tearful face with which the Comtesse de la Tour 
d’Aigremont received him after a long flight through the 
country—in which he was not able to shake off the pur- 
suing Furies of apprehension—caused him no surprise. 

“As I expected!”’ the Countess sobbed. ‘‘The Marquis 
has but just gone. He announced that a marriage is 
impossible between you!” 

Gaston Hippolyte had been, as he supposed, prepared 
for the worst. The actual fact far transcended any 
possible imagining of disaster which he had entertained. 

“Lucie!”’ he exclaimed, running his hand through his 
short and already erect hair. ‘‘I must lose Lucie? Never!’’ 

“Nothing can be done,’ replied the Countess, with the 
greatest severity in her tone which she had ever been known 


“*My Faith!’”? Murmured Gaston Hippolyte, Sitting up and 
Beginning to Take Notice 


toemploy. ‘‘Thisis the result, my son, of your infatuation. 
Oh, renounce those Americans before it is too late!”’ 

Fate, apparently, does not scorn to imitate the practice 
of the “‘ring.’”’ Often, when it has got in one good body- 
blow it will follow that up with another as speedily as 
possible. A request for an interview on the succeeding 
morning from M. Triboulet, the advocate, Gaston Hippo- 
lyte rightly concluded was ground for further anxiety. 
The legal adviser made his announcement with a sorrow 
manifestly mitigated for him by the fact that he had 
predicted the result. 

“You will observe, Monsieur le Comte,”’ he concluded 
trippingly, ‘“‘that the situation is beyond redemption. 
The amount you have expended for the notoriety might 
be arranged—even what you have spent in erecting the 
Casino. But the sums of money you have paid, the con- 
tracts you have made for the bottles, must accomplish 
your financial destruction. The demand for the waters 
does not come, but the bottles they arrive by the carload— 
by the carload.” 

“‘T understood,’ objected Gaston Hippolyte sadly, 
“that anything might be done if you advertised enough.”’ 

““In America perhaps,” said the good lawyer, with an 
accent which clearly implied that certainly they did those 
things very differently in France. 

““You say that my fortune is threatened,’ Gaston 
Hippolyte observed. 

‘Absolutely gone, Monsieur le Comte.” 

Ruined, and Lucie lost! Gaston Hippolyte stood 
amazed at the pass to which his confidence had brought 
him. He could not understand it. Had he not done all 
with painstaking care as it was done in the land of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’? The ‘‘proposition’’ had been placed before the 
world in the most alluring light, with the most lavish 
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expense. Biez-sur-Calme had been transformed by his 
endeavors. Wasthishisreward? Suddenly he started. 
Clearly it was a mere incident. He had not considered. 
In fact, it was the usual thing. Of course, in America a 
man regularly lost his fortune in the morning and made 
it before night. Gaston Hippolyte’sstudy had informed 
him that such was the every-day course of events in 
Wall Street and the “‘pit’”’ in Chicago. He brightened 
up at once. 

“T have a little money available.” 

“Five thousand franes, perhaps,” Triboulet answered 
with hesitation. 

“‘A little more and we shall win!”’ cried Gaston Hippo- 
lyte bravely. 

“Hold!””—M. Triboulet, having fully enjoyed the 
sensation of proving himself in the right, was able to 
feel some sympathy for his client and friend—‘‘For I 
must tell you: the worst is to come. I would that | 
could keep it from you. The spring——”’ 

Even Gaston Hippolyte shrank before the severity of 
the blow implied by the avocat Triboulet’s tone. 

“The peasant Jacques, on whose land you discovered 
it, from whom you bought the property, has sworn ——.”’ 

““What?”’ gasped the proprietor. 

“Tt smelt so bad and tasted so bad that you at once 
concluded that its medicinal qualities must be excellent. 
This man attests that those peculiarities which you con- 
sidered could be made so valuable were caused by the 
old turnips which at times it was his habit to cast into 
it. The great Professor Desclasses, the renowned savant 
of the academy of Donai, has investigated and found 
that the source is but simple water—and will so report.” 


Biez-sur-Calme was thoroughly agitated. The period 

of greatest disturbance which it had experienced at the 

height of Gaston Hippolyte’s most active undertaking 

was as nothing compared to the present hour of commotion. 

The state of affairs was visible in the very streets—could 

be clearly read in the excited countenances of the inhab- 
itants. 

As on a former afternoon already noted, Gaston Hippo- 
lyte left the door of the family mansion in the Rue des 
Martyrs. The same assurance did not mark his entrance 
on the scene as had characterized his first appearance. 
Instead of striding forth with head erect, a challenging 
glance for all the world, he first peered nervously up and 
down the street. Discovering, as he believed, that the 
way was clear, he ventured forth. His manner of advance 
was distinctly different from his late triumphal progress. 
Whereas formerly he had proceeded with a bold front and 
confident mien, now there was something apologetic in 
his every motion. The sight of a figure at a corner caused 
him to turn and dart down a side alley. Swiftly, with the 
air of a fugitive from justice, he fled through several se- 
cluded lanes. He only moderated his pace when he was 
in the open country. Then at last he appeared to breathe 
again, to regain something of self-respecting confidence. 
He east himself down beneath a tree screened from the 
highroad and at once gave himself over to profound cogi- 
tation. When one has erected castles in Spain, and they 
have tumbled down, one prefers to sit, Marius-like, alone 
among the ruins. In solitude Gaston Hippolyte faced the 
situation which confronted him, to fight it out with himself. 

He tipped his straw hat over his eyes and looked up 
through the sunlit leaves. Had it come to this? Had 
his belief in the methods of the strangers made him an 
outeast in his own vicinage and among his own people? 
Hastily he ran over in his mind the varied incidents of his 
life since he had absorbed the poison which had stolen 

away his reason. Loss of money: he could bear 
that. His mother’s small property was still intact 
and they could live, with care, upon it. A joke, an 
object of ridicule among his associates, among the 
townspeople: that was more difficult to contemplate. 
Lucie!—Gaston Hippolyte groaned aloud. Ah, to 
be deprived of her! That she loved him he did not 
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GAS PAK 28 Ua 


ne SPAR 
(& Rai Ze; 
who could 

with ease bend 
apart the heavy 
iron bars of the 
prison, was led 
out with others 
to summary ex- 
ecution. Every 
bullet has its 
billet, runs the 
proverb. Allthe 
merit of prov- 
erbs consists in 
the concise and 
picturesque ex- 
pression. In 
the surprise of 
our minds 

is found 


He Turned on His Back and 
Stared up at Her ~. 


their persuasiveness. In other words, we are struck and 
convinced by the shock. 

What surprises us is the form, not the substance. Prov- 
erbs are art: cheap art. As a general rule, they are not 
true—unless, indeed, they happen to be mere platitudes, 
as, for instance, the proverb: “Half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” or ‘‘A miss is as good asa mile.”’ Some proverbs 
are simply imbecile, others are immoral. That one 
evolved out of the naive heart of the great Russian people: 
“Man discharges the piece, but God carries the bullet,’’ is 
piously atrocious and at bitter variance with the accepted 
conception of a compassionate God. It would, indeed, 
be an inconsistent occupation for the Guardian of the poor, 
the innocent and the helpless to carry the bullet, for 
instance, into the heart of a father. 

Gaspar Ruiz was childless, he had no wife, he had never 
been in love. He had hardly ever spoken to a woman 
beyond his mother and the ancient negress of the household 
whose wrinkled skin was the color of cinders and whose lean 
body was bent double from age. If some bullets from 
those muskets fired at fifteen paces were specifically 
destined for the heart of Gaspar Ruiz,.they all missed 
their billet. One, however, carried away a small piece of 
his ear and another a fragment of flesh from his shoulder. 

A red and unclouded sun, setting into a purple ocean, 
looked with a fiery stare upon the enormous wall of the 
Cordillera, worthy witnesses of his glorious extinction. 
But it is inconceivable that it should have seen the ant- 
like men busy with their absurd and insignificant trials of 
killing and dying for reasons that, apart from being 
generally childish, were also imperfectly understood. It 
did light up, however, the backs of the firing-party and the 
faces of the condemned men. Some of them had fallen on 
their knees, others remained standing; a few averted their 
heads from the leveled barrels of muskets, one had his 
hands over his face. Gaspar Ruiz, upright, the burliest of 
them all, hung his big shock head. The low sun dazzled 
him a little and he counted himself a dead man already. 

He fell at the first discharge. He fell because he thought 
he wasa dead man. He struck the ground heavily. The 
jar of the fall surprised him. ‘‘I am not dead apparently,”’ 
he thought to himself, when he heard the execution platoon 
reloading its arms at the word of command. 

It was then that the hope of escape dawned upon him 
for the first time. He remained lying stretched out with 
rigid limbs under the weight of two bodies collapsed cross- 
wise upon his back. 

By the time the soldiers had fired a third volley into the 
slightly stirring heaps of the slain the sun had gone out of 
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sight and, almost immediately with the darkening of the 
ocean, dusk fell upon the coasts of the young Republic. 
Above the gloom of the lowlands the snowy peaks of the 
Cordillera remained luminous and crimson for a long time. 
The soldiers, before marching back to the fort, sat down 
to smoke. The sergeant, with a naked sword in his hand, 
strolled away by himself along the heap of the dead. He 
was a humane man and watched for any stir or twitch of 
limb in the merciful idea of plunging the point of his blade 
into anybody giving the slightest sign of life. But none 
of the bodies afforded him an opportunity for the display 
of this charitable intention. Not a muscle twitched 
among them, not even the powerful muscles of Gaspar 
Ruiz, who, deluged with the blood of his neighbors and 
shamming death, strove to appear more lifeless than the 
others. 

He was lying face down. The sergeant recognized him 
by his stature and, being himself a very small man, looked 
with envy and contempt at the prostration of so much 
strength. He had always disliked that particular soldier. 
Moved by an obscure animosity, he inflicted a long gash 
across the neck with some vague notion of making sure 
of that strong man’s death, as if a powerful physique were 
more able to resist the bullets. For the sergeant had no 
doubt that Gaspar Ruiz had been shot through in 
many places. Then he passed on, and, shortly after- 
ward, marched off with his men, leaving the bodies to 
the care of crows and vultures. 

Gaspar Ruiz had restrained a cry, though it had 
seemed to him that his head was cut off at a blow; 
and when darkness came, shaking off the dead whose 
weight had oppressed him, he crawled away over the 
plain on his hands and knees. After drinking deeply, 
like a wounded beast, at a shallow stream, he assumed 
an upright posture and staggered on, light-headed and 
aimless as if lost among the stars of the clear night. 
A small house seemed to rise out of the ground before 
him. He stumbled into the porch and struck at the 
door with his fist. 

There was not a gleam of light, and Gaspar Ruiz might 
have thought that the inhabitants had fled from it as from 
many others in the neighborhood had it not been for the 
shouts of abuse that answered his thumping. In his 
feverish and enfeebled state, the angry screaming seemed 
to him part of a hallucination belonging to the weird, 
dreamlike feeling of his unexpected condemnation, of the 
thirst suffered, of the volleys fired at him within fifteen 
paces, of his head being cut off at a blow. ‘‘Open the 
door!’’ he cried. ‘‘Open in the name of God!”’ 

An infuriated voice from within jeered at him: ‘‘Come 
in, come in! This house belongs to you! All this land 
belongs to you! Come and take it!” 

“For the love of God!”’ Gaspar Ruiz murmured. 

“Toes not all the land belong to you patriots?’’ the voice 
on the other side of the door screamed on. ‘‘Are you not 
a patriot?” 

Gaspar Ruiz did not know. 
he said apathetically. 

All was still inside. Gaspar Ruiz lost all hope of being 
admitted and lay down under the porch just outside the 
door. He wasutterly careless of what was going to happen 
to him. All his consciousness seemed concentrated in 
his neck, where he felt a severe pain. His indifference as 
to his fate was genuine. The day was breaking when he 
awoke from a feverish doze; the door at which he had 
knocked in the dark stood wide open now, and a girl 
steadying herself with her outspread arms leaned over 
the threshold. He turned on his back and stared up at her. 

Her face was pale and her eyes were very dark; her 
hair hung down black as ebony against her white cheeks; 
her lips werefullandred. Beyond her he saw another head 
with long, gray hair and a thin, old face, with a pair of 
anxiously clasped hands under the chin. 


“T am a wounded man,” 


VI 

KNEW those people well,’ General Santierra would 

tell his guests at the dining-table. ‘‘I mean the people 
with whom Gaspar Ruiz found shelter. The father was 
an old Spaniard—a man of property, ruined by the 
revolution. His estates, his house in town, his money, 
everything he had in the world, were confiscated by procla- 
mation, for he was a great enemy of liberty. From a 
position of great dignity and influence on the viceroy’s 
council he became of less importance than his own negro 
slaves made free by our glorious revolution. He had not 
even the means to get out of the country as other Spaniards 
hadmanagedtodo. Itmaybethat, wandering ruined and 


houseless and burdened with noth- 
ing but his life, which was left to 
him by the clemency of the pro- 
visional government, he had simply 
walked under that broken roof of old tiles. It wasa lonely 
spot. There did not seem to be even a dog belonging to 
the place. But if the roof had holes in it as if a cannon- 
ball or two had dropped through it, the wooden shutters 
were thick and tightly closed all the time. 

““My way took me frequently along the path in front of 
that miserable ranch. I rode from the fort to.the town 
almost every evening to sigh at the window of a lady I 
was then in love with. When one is young, you under- 
stand. She was a good patriot, you may believe. 
Caballeros, credit me or not, political feeling ran so high 
in those days that I do not believe I could have been 
fascinated by the charms of any woman of Royalist 
opinions, , 

Murmurs of amused incredulity all round the table 
interrupted the general, and while they lasted he stroked 
his white beard gravely. 

““Sefiores,’’ he protested, ‘‘a Royalist was a monster to 
our overwrought feelings. I am telling you this in order 
not to be suspected of the slightest tenderness toward that 
old Royalist’s daughter. Moreover, as you know, my affec- 
tions were engaged elsewhere. But I could not help noticing 
her outside on rare occasions when the front door was open. 

“You must know that this old Royalist was as mad asa 
man can be. His political misfortunes, his total downfall 
and ruin, had disordered his mind. To show his contempt 
for what we patriots could do, he affected to laugh at his 
imprisonment, at the confiscation of his lands, the burning 
of his houses and at the misery to which he and his women- 
folk were reduced. This habit of laughing had grown upon 
him so that he would begin to laugh and shout directly he 
caught sight of any stranger. That was the form of his 
madness. 

“*T, of course, disregarded the noise of that madman with 
that feeling of superiority the success of our cause inspired 
in us Americans. I suppose I really despised him because 
he was an old Castilian, a Spaniard born and a Royalist. 
Those were certainly no reasons to scorn a man, but for 
centuries Spaniards born had shown their contempt of 
us Americans, men as well descended as themselves, 
simply because we 
were what they called 
colonists. We had 
been kept in abase- 
ment and made to feel 
our inferiority in social 
intercourse. And now 
it was our turn. It 
was Safe for us patriots 
to display the same 
sentiments, and I, be- 
ing a young patriot, 
son of a patriot, des- 
pised that old Span- 
iard, and despising him 
Inaturally disregarded 
his abuse though it was 
annoying to my feel 
ings. Others, perhaps, 
would not have been 
so forbearing. 

“He would begin 
witha great yell: ‘Isee 
apatriot. Another of 
them!’—long before 
I came abreast of the 
house. The tone of 
his senseless revilings, 
mingled with bursts 
of laughter, was some- 
times piercingly shrill 


She Returned My Stare in a Strange, Inquisitive Way 
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and sometimes grave. It was all very mad, but I felt it 
incumbent upon my dignity to check my horse to a walk 
when I passed the house without even glancing toward it, 
as if that man’s abusive clamor in the porch were less than 
the barking of a cur. Always I rode by preserving an 
expression of haughty indifference on my face. 

“Tt was no doubt very dignified; but I would have done 
better if I had kept my eyes open. A military man in 
war-time should never consider himself off duty; and 
especially so if the war is a revolutionary war, when the 
enemy is not at the door, but within your very house. At 
such times the heat of passionate convictions passes into 
hatred and removes the restraints of honor and humanity 
from many men, and of delicacy and fear from some 
women. These last, when once they throw off the timidity 
and reserve of their sex, become, by the vivacity of their 
intelligence and the violence of their merciless resentment, 
more dangerous than so many armed giants.”’ 

The general’s voice rose, but his big hand stroked his 
white beard twice with an effect of venerable calmness. 

“Si, seores! Women are ready to 
rise to the heights of devotion unattain- 
able by us men or sink into the depths of 
abasement which amaze our masculine 
prejudices. I am speaking now of excep- 
tional women, you understand. mi 

Here one of the guests observed that 
he had never met a woman yet who was 
not capable of turning out quite excep- 
tional in circumstances that would en- 
gage her feelings strongly. 
~ “That sort of superiority in reckless- 
ness they have over us,’’ he concluded, 
“makes of them the more interesting 
half of mankind.” | 

The general, who bore the interrup- 
tion with gravity, nodded courteous 
assent. 

“Si. St. In circumstances. . . . 
Precisely. They can do an infinite deal 
of mischief sometimes in quite unex- 
pected ways. For who could have im- 
agined that a young girl, daughter of a 
ruined Royalist whose life itself was held 
only by the contempt of his enemies, 
would have had the power to bring death 
and devastation upon two flourishing 
provinces, and cause serious anxiety to 
the leaders of the revolution in the very 
hour of its success?”’ - 

He paused to let the wonder of it 
penetrate our minds. 

“Death and devastation,’’ somebody 
murmured in surprise. ‘‘How shock- 
ing!” 

The old general gave a glance in the 

direction of the murmur and went on. 

“Yes. That is war—calamity. But 
the means by which she obtained the 
power to work this havoc on oursouthern 
frontier seem to me, who have seen her 
and spoken to her, still more shocking. 
That particular thing left on my mind 
a dreadful amazement which the further 
experience of life, of more than fifty 
years, has done nothing to diminish.”’ 

He locked round, as if to make sure of 
our attention, and in a changed voice: 

“Tam, as you know, a Republican, son 
of a Liberator,’ he declared. ‘‘My in- 

_ comparable mother—God rest her soul! 
_ —was a Frenchwoman, the daughter of 
an ardent Republican. As a boy, I 
fought for liberty; I’ve always believed 
in the equality of men; and as to their 
| brotherhood, that, in my mind, is even 


more certain. Look at the fierce ani- 
mosity they display in their differences. 
And what in the world do you know that 
is more bitterly fierce than brothers’ quarrels! What?” 
_ All absence of cynicism checked an inclination to smile 
at this view of human brotherhood. On the contrary, 
there was in the tone the melancholy natural to a man 
profoundly human at heart who from duty, from conviction 
and from necessity had played his part in scenes of ruthless 
_ violence. 

The general had seen much of fratricidal strife. “‘Cer- 
tainly. There is no doubt of their brotherhood,’’ he 
said. ‘All men are brothers, and as such know almost 
too much of each other. But’’—and here, in the old, 
patriarchial head, white as silver, the black eyes humor- 
_ ously twinkled—‘‘if we are all brothers, all the women are 
_ not our sisters.” 

One of the younger guests was heard murmuring his 

Satisfaction at the fact. But the general continued with 

deliberate earnestness: 

“They are different. The tale of a king who took a 
-maid for a partner of his throne may be pretty 


q 
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enough as we men look upon ourselves and upon love. 
But that a young girl, famous for her haughty beauty, and 
only a short time ago the admired of all at the balls in the 
viceroy’s palace, should take by the hand a guasso, a 
common peasant, is intolerable to our sentiment of women 
and theirlove. Itismadness. Nevertheless, it happened. 
But it must be said that, in her case, it was the madness 
of hate—not of love.”’ 

After presenting this excuse in a spirit of chivalrous 
justice, the general remained silent for a time. 

“T rode past the house every day almost,” he began 
again, ‘‘and this was what was going on within. But how 
it was going on, no mind of man can conceive. Her 
desperation must have been extreme, and Gaspar Ruiz was 
a docile fellow. He had been an obedient soldier. His 
strength was like an enormous stone, lying on the ground 
ready to be hurled this way or that by the hand that picks 
it up. 

“Tt is clear that Gaspar Ruiz would tell his story to the 
people who gave him the shelter he needed. And he 


He Counted Himself a Dead Man Already 


needed assistance badly. His wound was not dangerous, 
but his life was forfeited. The old Royalist, being wrapped 
up in his laughing madness, the two women arranged a 
hiding-place for the wounded man in one of the huts 
among the fruit trees at the back of the house. That 
hovel, an abundance of clear water while the fever was on 
him, and some words of pity, were all they could give. I 
suppose he had a share of what food there was. And it 
would be but little: a handful of roasted corn, perhaps a 
dish of beans or a piece of bread with a few figs. To such 
misery were those proud and once wealthy people reduced.” 


Vil 
ENERAL SANTIERRA was right in his surmise. 
Such was the exact nature of the assistance which 
Gaspar Ruiz, peasant son of peasants, received from the 
Royalist family whose daughter had opened the door of 
their miserable refuge to his extreme distress. Her 
sombre resolution ruled the madness of her father and the 
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trembling bewilderment of her mother. She had asked 
the strange man on the doorsteps: 

““Who wounded you?” 

“The soldiers,’’ Gaspar Ruiz had answered in a faint 
voice. i 

“Patriots?” 

Este 

“What for?’ 

“Deserter,”’ he gasped, leaning against the wall under 
the scrutiny of her black eyes. ‘‘I was left for dead over 
there.”’ 

She led him through the house out to a small hut of clay 
and reeds lost in the long grass of the overgrown orchard. 
He sank on a heap of maize straw in a corner and sighed 
profoundly. 

“No one will look for you here,” she said, looking down 
at him. ‘‘Nobody comes near us. We, too, have been 
left for dead—here.”’ 

He stirred uneasily on his heap of dirty straw and the 
pain in his neck made him groan deliriously. 

“‘T shall show Estaban that I am alive 
yet,” he mumbled. 

He accepted her assistance in silence 
and the many days of pain went by. 
Her appearances in the hut brought him 
relief and became connected with the fe- 
verish dreams of angels which visited his 
couch; for Gaspar Ruiz was instructed 
in the mysteries of his religion, and had 
even been taught to read and write a 
little by the priest of his village. He 
waited for her with impatience and saw 
her pass out of the dark hut and disap- 
pear in the brilliant sunshine with poign- 
ant regret. He discovered that, while 
he lay there feeling so very weak, he 
could, by closing his eyes, evoke her face 
with considerable distinctness. And 
this discovered faculty charmed the 
long, solitary hours of his convalescence. 
Later, when he began to regain his 
strength, he would creep at dusk from 
his hut to the house and sit on the step 
of the garden door. 

In one of the rooms the mad father 
paced to and fro, muttering to himself 
with short, abrupt laughs. In the pas- 
sage, sitting on a stool, the mother sighed 
and moaned. The daughter, in rough, 
threadbare clothing and her white, hag- 
gard face half-hidden by a coarse manta, 
stood leaning against the lintel of the 
door. Gaspar Ruiz, with his elbows 
propped on his knees and his head rest- 
ing in his hands, talked to the two 
women in an undertone. 

The common misery of destitution 
would have made of a marked insistence 
on social differences a bitter mockery. 
Gaspar Ruiz understood this in his 
simplicity. From his captivity among 
the Royalists he could give them news 
of people they knew. Hedescribed their 
appearance, and when he related the 
story of the battle in which he was re- 
captured the two women lamented the 
blow to their cause and the ruin of their 
secret hopes. 

He had no feeling either way. But 
he felt a great devotion for that young 
girl. 

In his desire to appear worthy in her 
eyes he boasted a little of his bodily 
strength. He had nothing else to boast 
of. Because of that quality, his com- 
rades treated him with as great a defer- 
ence, he explained, as though he had 
been a sergeant, both in camp and in 
battle. 

“T could always get as many as I wanted to follow me 
anywhere, sefiorita. I ought to have been made an officer 
because I can read and write.” 

Behind him the silent old lady fetched a moaning sigh 
from time to time; the distracted father muttered to 
himself, pacing the sala; and Gaspar Ruiz would raise his 
eyes now and then to look at the daughter of these people. 

He would look at her with curiosity, because she was 
alive, and also with that feeling of familiarity and awe in 
which he had contemplated in churches the inanimate and 
powerful statues of the saints whose protection is invoked 
in dangers and difficulties. His difficulty was very great. 

He could not remain hiding in an orchard forever and 
ever. Heknew also very well that, before he had gone half 
a day’s journey in any direction, he would be picked up by 
one of the cavalry patrols scouring the country and brought 
in to one or another of the camps where the patriot army 
destined for the liberation of Peru was collected. There 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


The Smiling Secretary 


PPEARANCES are deceitful, the axiomists tell us, 
and never more deceitful, the historians add, than 
when hitched up witha smile. There was that celebrated 
character who could ‘‘smile and smile and be a villain 
still,” and there have been plenty more in similar case. 
Now, far be it from these words to intimate that Charles 
J. Bonaparte, descendant of kings and Secretary of the 
Navy in the greatest Republic the world ever saw —see all 
Fourth of July orations—is a villain. Heis not. He is 
not even a near-villain. He is not a vicarious villain. 
He is an honest and an upright man, but, brethren and 
sisters, he can smile—he surely can smile. 


Watch him for a time. He smiles always. He smiles 
asmile that ripens into a chuckle—huh—huh—h-u-h—you 
have heard the kind, throaty and infectious. It isn’t a 


large smile, measured by linear feet or cubic contents. It 
isn’t a dental smile, like some others that are notable. It 
is a Bonaparte smile, jolly as a grig, pleasant as an April 
sun, bright as an Astor stomacher. It starts at one corner 
of his mouth, spreads slowly across to the other corner, 
irradiates and charms, and when it is at its apogee, when 
you think everything is coming your way, when visions of 
violets and primroses, sunshine and happy days rise up, 
you feel a sharp, stinging sensation beneath your fifth rib, 
and you discover that the owner of the smile has deftly 
inserted a stiletto in the place where it will do the most good. 

Trust not the Bonapartesmile! When he has something 
to say that will make you feel less than an inch high, when 
he has a remark on tap that will shrivel and scorch, the 
smile is always kindest. He is beatific when he is ready to 
hand out the words that sting. Trust not that smile, ’tis 
fooling thee. 

Watch him write a report taking the hide off some 
unfortunate naval officer. With the first sentence there 
is just the suspicion of the smile, but when he gets down to 
the condemnation, ’way over in the back of the book, he is 
gurgling, laughing like a baby playing with his toes, beam- 
ing with good-fellowship. Go to him for an interview 
about some of his political foes. He won’t talk it. He 
always writes it. You sit and watch. He smiles and 
writes and writes and smiles, and when the chuckles—huh 
—huh—h-u-h—begin to come you mark the place, fifteen 
lines from the bottom. He hands it to you and you look 
fifteen lines from the bottom. That is the place where— 
jab—jab—jab—he puts in that stiletto we were talking 
about, and when the chuckles become a laugh, that is the 
place where he turns it around. 

The word imperturbable was built to describe Bona- 
parte. People talk about the imperturbable this and the 
imperturbable that. They areall copies. The original is 
Bonaparte. Tell him it is afine day and hesmiles. Tell 
him the North Atlantic fleet sailed up Broadway on a 
very high tide and anchored in Central Park, and he 
smiles. He exhibits no other emotion. No; that isn’t 
right. He exhibits no emotion, for the smile is not emo- 
tional. It is physiological. Itis the outward and visible 
sign of nothing whatever that is within. It is the Bona- 
parte way of expressing pain, grief, joy, surprise, sorrow, 
hallelujah, hang it all, you don’t say—everything else. 

Suave? He is so suave that poor, weak, ordinary, 
transparent folks want to throw rocks at him. He will 
address a meeting of five thousand howling partisans and 
he will address a gathering of sixteen with equal grace, 
equal felicity, equal calmness and always with the smile. 
He moves along like a glacier with the sun shining on it— 
iridescent outside, but frappéd inside. Jar him? No, 
no, son, he is not unemotional. He is non-emotional. 

Bonaparte comes from Baltimore. His grandfather 
was Jerome Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon. The 
papers made quite a to-do when President Roosevelt 
took him into the Cabinet. It was contrary to’ the spirit 
of our free institutions to have a relative—however 
distant—of an emperor—and all that sort of rot. The 
President didn’t care. Nordid Bonaparte. The President 
had been attracted to him because he thinks, in many 
ways, the same kind of thoughts the President thinks. He 
is a great Civil Service reformer. So is the President; in 
fact, the President is the greatest theoretical Civil Service 
reformer of his generation. Bonaparte has been assailing 
the iniquities of the spoils system for years. He is also set 
against political graft and rascality, and the President 
grabbed him as soon as he had a place for him. The 
President’s ultimate plan is to make Bonaparte Attorney- 
General, and his legal talents fit him for the place; but 
every new trust crusade anchors Moody a little more firmly 
in his seat, and Bonaparte runs the Navy. 

Bonaparte has been assailing bosses for years. He does 
not believe in them. Perhaps, though, he said it with a 
smile, for he is now the acknowledged Republican boss of 
Maryland and he rather seems to like it. It wouldn’t be 
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nice to refer to him as Boss Bonaparte in his presence. 
That would be overstepping the bounds, for Bonaparte is 
the same kind of a boss that Senator Lodge is in Massa- 
chusetts. He is boss, but he doesn’t want anything said 
about it. Cultured bosses, like Lodge and Bonaparte, 
never want the rude word repeated in their hearing. They 
use a little self-hypnosis about it. 

“Oh, no,’’ they say, ‘‘Iam not a boss—not a boss—not a 
boss,” the same way a Christian Scientist says ‘‘ Tranquillity 
—Tranquillity —Tranquillity —Joy and Happiness— Peace 
and Rest”’—and goes to sleep. That is Bonaparte’s posi- 
tion. For years and years he was a free-lance in politics 
in Maryland. He had grave struggles with himself as to 
what his politics was. He lambasted both parties, but he 
became more or less a regular Republican when McKinley 
was nominated the first time, and now he is the Boss. 

When you come to think of it, a descendant of kings, 
accepting office under a party government, couldn’t be 
much less. Coming from Maryland, and being Secretary 
of the Navy, there is nothing else to it. A man with the 
blood of kings in him couldn’t be a subject. Blood, you 
remember, will tell. So he runs the party and says who 
shall have the offices and, it is understood, keeps a wary 
eye out for possible chances to get into the United States 
Senate. 

He runs the Navy Department, too. Time and again, 
since he has been there, he has advocated measures and 
proposed steps without the knowledge of his bureau chiefs, 
those red-taped officials who think, sleep, breathe and eat 
precedents. There has been weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, but Bonaparte has said a few kind 
words—very, very kind—externally—for they were 
trimmed with the smile—and gone ahead in his own way. 

When one thinks of the opportunities he has to be a 
snob, it is marvelous how democratic Bonaparte is. 
Imagine some people you know with the right to the name 
Bonaparte, and in direct descent from the family of the 
Emperor! He doesn’t put on any lugs. He is quiet, 
unassuming, not at all blood-proud, and extremely able. 
That doesn’t mean that he is a mixer, for he is far from 
that, but so far as he is concerned, in his daily walk and 
conversation, there might never have been a First Consul. 

He is a smallish man, with a dome of a head, round and 
well-proportioned. When one gets a first glance at him 
he seems to be mostly forehead, with a dominating nose and 
a chin that is modest to the point of actual retreat to his 
Adam’s apple, but that is stopped in its flight by another 
chin, denoting the pursiness of the man of sedentary habits. 
There is a dimple in that chin, too, and it helps out amaz- 
ingly with the smile. It adds the touch of benevolence 
that is needed. A masked battery, you know, should 
look like anything but a battery. 

He is delightfully pugnacious. He says what he thinks 
of anybody and everybody. If what he says isn’t relished 
the person he has talked about is welcome to come right 
inandreply. Then he says other things. He hasa talent 
for sarcasm and satire. He can use the ruder weapons of 
speech, also, if necessary. If you do not care to be skinned 


with a pearl-handled knife, he will take an axe to the job 
and hew off the cuticle in large sections. It is immaterial 
to him. 

Still, since he became a politician he isn’t so sarcastic. 
They neverare. Hehasn’t renounced any of his principles, 
of course, nor let go any of his theories, but he is a wee bit 
subdued. A fine way to get him back in his old form 
would be to call him a politician to his face. He detests 
the designation. That is natural, too. They all do when 
they come in from the dewy fields of independence to walk 
in the beaten paths of party. 

When one gets to doling out offices one ceases to be an 
idealist and becomes practical. The Maryland Republicans 
did not recognize the change. They came expecting to 
find the dreamer and the theorist. Instead, they found a 


_severely practical man and they basked and blistered in 


the smile. 

He doesn’t think he is a politician, but the Maryland 
Republicans know he is. He is Boss Bonaparte, with 
some ambitions of his own—Boss Bonaparte; heed that, 
and ’ware the smile. 


The Silent Lyric of Illinois 


12 THE steady prose of the Republican party of Illinois 
there is just one burst of lyric rapture. It rises from 
McDonough County and it is entitled L. Y. Sherman. 

This poem of the prairie, for fear of contagion, has been 
filed away by the leaders of the party on a top shelf. As 
Sherman himself says, he is taking the rest cure at the 
State’s expense. As he further says, he is no longer in 
politics. He is lieutenant-governor. 

In the days of his former happy freedom Sherman used 
to find his chief amusement in taking a train into hostile 
territory. There he “‘hired a hall.” Then he delivered 
a speech, a speech and not an oration—Sherman hates 
affectations in language. Sherman’s brains are all above 
his hands and his throat. He has no voice and he has been 
implored to cease having gestures. The whole credit for 
his popularity on the platform belongs to his head. 

When Sherman was making these little vacation trips 
through the enemy’s country, the announced subject of 
his speeches varied. The real subject never varied. It 
was always ‘‘People I Don’t Like and Why.” If there 
were any friends in the audience Sherman moved on to 
another town and hastened to escape from the depressing 
influence of applause. 

To a lieutenant-governor these simple pleasures of lowly 
life are denied. Lieutenant-Governor Sherman of the 
State of Illinois may still eat steak with aspoon. He may 
still resolutely postpone the purchase of a dress suit. He 
may still bear silent testimony to his disbelief in the efficacy 
of cuffs as a protection either against heat or against cold. 
He may still fortify a weak stomach with the greasy pork 
chops and the thirty-minute-boiled coffee of our forefathers. 
He may still carefully observe and heroically resist the first 
insidious approaches of modern sartorial and culinary 
degeneracy. Buthemustnottalk. Lieutenant-Governor 
Sherman is obliged to put most of his thoughts into cold 
storage. They are not such thoughts as would befit a 
lieutenant-governor. 

Among the men Sherman claims not to like, the chief 
is former Governor Yates. Yates is slight in build, 
efflorescent in dress and beyond adjectives in eloquence. 
He has never heard of the State of Illinois. He looks for 
it in the dictionary under G. He was governor of the 
Grandoldstate of Illinois. And he earried the banner of 
the Grandoldrepublican party of the Grandoldstate of 
Illinois. Moreover—at least when on the platform —he 
never carried that banner in any other position than aloft. 

Sherman is not slight in build. Heis gaunt and gnarled. 
And, if he is noticeable in dress, it is not because he wishes 
to be so. He still believes that a trouser-leg stopping at 
the shin renders a man inconspicuous. Besides which, 
his mind is a virulent acid that eats the most florid pre- 
tenses down to the bone. 

When the Republicans of Illinois held their last love- 
feast Sherman was inappropriately among those present. 
The candidates for the nomination for governor were lined 
up in chairs along the platform. They had carefully 
prepared a set of orations in which they proudly maintained 
that, no matter who secured the nomination, and no matter 
how unworthy he might be, they would unanimously 
unite in electing him to guide the glorious destiny of ther 
most glorious State in the Union. i 

Yates led off. Hewasin his noblest mood. His speech 
contained a larger number of dignified words than had 
ever before been exhibited in one place in captivity. His 
peroration was worthy of him. ‘‘And now let every loyal 
Republican in this vast and splendid audience rise fear- 
lessly to his feet and give three rousing cheers for the 


Grandoldrepublican 
party of the Grand- 
oldstate of Illinois!”’ 

All present rose 
fearlessly—all except 
Sherman. Sherman 
was sitting in line with 
the other candidates 
and he remained sit- 
ting. The majestic 
eye of Yates perceived 
him in his impious sedentary posture. ‘‘ Words fail me,”’ 
yasped Yates, ‘‘words fail me when I try to express my 
pinion of a man who will remain in his seat when three 
cheers are proposed for the Grandoldrepub Say en 

Sherman spoke next. When he finished, the love-feast 
had been transformed into a cannibal banquet. He 
hurdled the Civil War and landed with both feet on con- 
temporary topics. He allowed that Governor Yates was 
bad enough, but wanted to know what the future of the 
State of Illinois would be if Yates were permitted to use 
every political office in the State as ameans of self-propaga- 
tion. He suggested that the way to secure harmony was 
to count noses and discover the majority. And he failed 
to see how this discovery of the majority was being facili- 
tated by Governor Yates when he assumed the role of a 
walking delegate and traveled up and down the State 
ealling out all the officeholders who refused to assist his 
ambitions. 

The speakers who followed Sherman were obliged to 
eall back the beautiful orations that they had already 
distributed to the press. They were forced to come down 
torealthings. There were only five ‘“‘grands”’ used during 
the rest of the day and there was only one mild fit of 
historics. 

Nevertheless, when Sherman was speaker of the lower 
house of the State legislature he showed that he could 
humor the delusions of people who are so constituted 
that they can’t tell a cloud from a brass tack. Whenever 
legislation was slack, and whenever the restless states- 
manship of the members of the house was without adequate 
employment, Sherman was always ready with a resolution 
om some such subject as the Isle of Pines. Either a 
monstrous crime had been committed in seizing the Isle of 
Pines or a horrible act of treason had been perpetrated 
in not seizing it. In any case the people of the great 
Mississippi Valley were outraged, and the eager committee 
to which the matter was referred was given a golden 
ypportunity to launch the State of Illinois into the sea of 
international politics. 

Sherman’s real vocation, however, aside from looking 
ap people who don’t yet know that he doesn’t like Yates, 
ss frequenting old bookstores. At the time of the last 
3tate convention, when he had been absent from his place 
‘or several days and was badly needed, he was at last 
liscovered in a back room, with his shoes off and his feet on 
she radiator, half-way through a fascinating volume on 
some topic that only an abandoned antiquarian could be 
‘orgiven for remembering. 

It is to Sherman’s credit that, although under fifty years 
of age, he has done his best, as lieutenant-governor, to lie 
n state with his hands folded across his bosom. It was 
not till the very end of the last session of the legislature that 
ae burst his cerements and madea short, unholy appearance 
nthe land of the living. 

The people of Illinois had voted for direct primaries. The 
‘aw, on the point of being passed by the State legislature, 
was about as direct as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
[t seemed to have been drawn by John Milton immedi- 
ately after writing the line ‘‘ By indirection find direction 
put.” 

When at last the bill came to a vote in the Senate, Sher- 
man rose to announce the result. As lieutenant-governor 
id as president of the Senate he had no more right to 
nake a speech than if he had been an innocent spectator 
n the gallery. But he floated over this difficulty like a 
tork. ‘‘The chair,’’ he remarked, “has now its first proper 
ypportunity to characterize the bill on which a vote has 
just been taken.”’ 

While the Senate was looking for the propriety, Sherman 
went ahead with the characterization. He described the 
ill as a gayly-ornamented sign-board with few goods on 
the shelves behind it and those plated. It looked to him 
\ike the most conspicuous example either in physics or in 
legislation of great and painful motion without one inch 
of progress. Remembering its author and not forgetting 
ts reception by the public, it might be said that the bill 
aad been conceived in a refrigerator and born in a frost. 
)‘And therefore,’”’ concluded the lieutenant-governor, with 
pasy logic, ‘it becomes the constitutional duty of the 

ir to announce that the bill is passed.” 
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meet OUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACT 


ABOUT THE GREAT AND THE NEAR GREAT 


Except for this outbreak Sherman has been a magnifi- 
cent lieutenant-governor. It is true that not long ago he 
took a look at Cullom and Yates in their great run for the 
United States Senate and said that it was a contest between 
an antique and a dub. But he afterward satisfactorily 
explained that this remark was merely a twilight rumina- 
tion unexpectedly overheard by the neighbors. It was 
not official. 

Officially, Lieutenant-Governor Sherman will inhabit a 
vast silence. He will be copiously interviewed, however, 
on the first day after his release. 


The Hall of Fame 


C@ Truman H. Newberry, who is one of the richest men in 
Michigan, works ten hours a day as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and likes it—he says. During the Spanish- 
American War he saw active service on the Yosemite. 


@ Anthony Michalek, of Chicago, says he is the first man 
of Bohemian blood to serve in Congress and nobody has 
disputed him. He was born in Bohemia. 


@ Charles H. Treat, the new Treasurer of the United 
States, whose name appears on all paper money, writes a 
copper-plate hand and is very proud of his signature. 


@ General Harry Bingham, of Philadelphia, the ‘Father 
of the House,” has been in Congress since 1879. His pre- 
rogative is reading the oath when the new Speaker is sworn 
in at the beginning of each Congress. 


@J. H. Edwards, who has just been made one of the 
assistant secretaries of the Treasury, is only thirty years 
old, but he has been in the Treasury for several years as 
private secretary of Secretary Shaw. 


@ Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, who conducts the ‘‘poison squad” ex- 
periments in the Government’s pure food tests, gets his 
recreation by scooting about in an automobile. 


€ Ambassador Jusserand, from France, is a spry little 
man who wears black whiskers, plays rings around the 
President at tennis and then talks literature with him. 
Jusserand wrote a history of English Literature that is 
standard in France. The Ambassador’s wife is an 
American. She was a Miss Richards, and before her 
marriage lived several years in Paris. 


@ Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, was a member of the city 
council of Chicago for years before he went to Congress. 
He has a fine precedent for success. Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, the boss of the Senate, used to be an alder- 
man in Providence. 


The Most UnkKindest Cut 


Wie William Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland, came 
back to the Senate by appointment by the governor 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Gorman, 
he looked about for a chance to make a speech. 

It had been twenty-five years since he had that op- 
portunity and he was careful that the subject he selected 
should be important. He passed over the rate bill, the 
meat inspection bill and many other great measures, 
thinking that they had been talked to death. He scanned 
every bill and every amendment. He thought it essential 
that he should speak, but, having been a member of the 
Senate back in the seventies, he knew what the precedents 
and traditions were. ; 

Finally his opportunity came. Senator Hale moved a 
bill that referred to a topic that had been uppermost when 
Mr. Whyte was in the Senate before. The Senator from 
Maryland was alert. As soon as Mr. Hale put the bill on 
passage he arose. 


“Mr. President!” 
he boomed. 

“The Senator from 
Maryland,” said Vice- 
President Fairbanks. 

Pinkney Whyte 
cleared his throat. 
Here was to begin the 
speech that would re- 
fute the slanderers 
who had said the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland had no business to appoint a man 
over eighty to the Senate. 

“Mr. President: As respects to this bill that has been 
put on passage, I desire to say ——”’ 

He got no further. The great speech died a-borning. 
For Senator Hale, after gazing curiously across aisle for a 
moment said: ‘‘Mr. President, if there is to be any debate 
on this bill I withdraw it.” 


After the Battle 


HE New York World fought valiantly for the election 

of Judge Parker as President in 1904. On election 

night, when the returns began to come in, the editors 

gathered around the desk of the man who was getting the 
bulletins to hear the results. 

The polls had not been closed half an hour before it 
was apparent that President Roosevelt had been over- 
whelmingly returned. Still, the editors lingered for later 
news. They were a solemn lot. 

While they were standing there Gus Roeder, one of the 
oldest reporters on the paper, came into the room. He 
had been for Roosevelt. Hesaw the editors standing there 
discussing the bulletins, and, looking down the long local 
room where the busy work of getting out an election 
paper was in progress, he raised his hand and said: 
““TDon’t cheer, boys; the poor devils are dying!”’ 


Beware! 


ICHARD CROKER, then leader of Tammany Hall, 
attended the Democratic National Convention in 
Kansas City in 1900. 

He lost his trunk on the way out, and, when he reached 
the city, he found it necessary to get some linen. He asked 
Dr. John H. Girdner, of New York, to go with him and help 
him buy some. 

They went to a department store. While Croker was 
making his purchases word was passed around the store 
that Croker was there. Business was suspended, and the 
clerks and customers crowded around to see the big Tam- 
many man. 

‘“‘That’s Croker!”’ they said, pointing him out. ‘“‘That’s 
Croker!”’ 

After Croker had bought his collars he waited a long 
time for his change, and then he and Girdner started out 
through a line of people who stared at him. 

“That’s Croker!’”’ they whispered to one another. 
““That’s the Tammany boss!” 

“Doctor,” said Croker, after they reached the sidewalk, 
“they seemed considerably agitated over our appearance 
there. Do you think they locked the safe?” 


Not Prepared 


ORMER Senator Call, of Florida, who immortalized 

himself by taking off a tight shoe in the Senate chamber 

one day and hoisting a huge foot, clad in a blue yarn sock, 

on to his desk, heard from other Senators, early in his term, 

that Superintendent Smith, of the Botanic Gardens, gave 
palms and potted plants to statesmen he liked. 

Call wanted some palms and he cast about for a way to 
get on the right side of Smith. Somebody told him Smith 
was a great admirer of Burns and had a fine collection of 
Burns manuscripts and editions. 

That was Call’s cue. He walked over to the garden, 
found Smith and talked about many things. At the proper 
time, delicately and unobtrusively, he introduced the 
subject of Burns. 

‘There was the poet,’’ he said. ‘‘For fine sentiment he 
has them all beaten. JI read my Burns every day.” 

‘Ken ye Burns?” asked Smith, much interested. 

“T should think I did,’’ proclaimed the enthusiastic 
Call. ‘‘Why, I know most of his poems by heart. They 
can have their other poets, but as for me, give me Jimmie 
Burns——” 

“Jimmie Burns!” snorted the enraged Smith. ‘Jimmie 
Burns! Augh! Billie Washington! Charlie Napoleon! 
Sammie Jefferson! Get out of me sight, ye ignoramus!”’ 

And Call never did get his palms. 
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Deodorized Life Insurance 


E NOTICE some dissatisfaction with the recent 
report of the New York Life’s self-investigating com- 
mittee, and an extreme opinion that Morgan & Co. will 
again dominate the concern. On the other hand, we hear, 
with much satisfaction, a loud complaint from Wall Street 
that the life companies are no longer performing their 
wonted function in the flotation of securities. Not only 
have the ‘‘big three’? reduced their cash on hand— 
formerly so convenient a pot for the Street to dip into—by 
some thirty millions, but they are shut off from participa- 
tion in underwriting syndicates and from purchasing 
speculative bonds. To this result of the Armstrong 
investigation and laws some observers attribute the present 
low state of the security market. It is pointed out that 
the flotation of bonds, issued for new capital, in the half 
year just closed, was only 132 million dollars against 182 
millions in the corresponding period of 1905; that some 
recent underwritings have left the syndicates with quanti- 
ties of undistributed securities on hand, and that thereis a 
disposition to fight shy of such commitments. 

When the insurance companies were ‘‘available as 
intermediaries,’ as one authority says, it was always 
possible to “tide over’? unfavorable market periods, 
policyholders supplying the funds for the tiding process 
at very low rates. Having the life-insurance tide on tap, 
financiers naturally felt little reluctance to wade in. But 
this pleasant condition has been changed by the Armstrong 
laws, and, we are told, the security market suffers in 
consequence. The Street, of course, regards this as 
sufficient proof of the folly of the Armstrong laws. 

We are not among those who derive pleasure from the 
contemplation of pain. We do not like to see the security 
market suffer, yet think it can well afford to do so in as 
good a cause as this. We wish to see the life companies as 
useful as possible; yet the less useful they are to Wall 
Street the less policyholders will need to sit up of nights 
worrying about their surplus. 


Short-Weight Literature 


OVELS have been growing steadily lighter and shorter. 
Nowadays publishers will put between covers and sell 
to a heedless public for a dollar and a quarter something 
that is scarcely more than a magazine short story with a 
little padding. The trade knows how to cover up this 
scamping on the part of the author with liberal full-page 
illustration and broad spacing: books are sold. by weight, 
not by contents. In most cases the public probably gets 
as much story in these novelettes as it would if the 
author had spun out his web to two or three volumes. 
And yet the disappearance of the old three-decker marks 
a change for the bad in literature. English novels ever 
since the day of Robinson Crusoe and Tom Jones have been 
big books, physically, containing the stories of many 
people all bound up together as they are in actual life and 
running through a number of years, so that the reader 
could get well acquainted with a circle of characters. The 
French novel has been a very different sort of thing, 
modeled on the short tale and containing but one or two 
characters and one thread of story. Our new English and 
American stories are on the French plan: they are single- 
thread tales. Only one American novel of this season — 
Mr. Churchill’s Coniston—is built on the old broad, 
leisurely lines, with the purpose of giving us a whole section 
of life, big and little people alike, main plot and subplot. 
Perhaps this change accounts for the reason why our 
modern novels are petering out, according to the critics. 
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A writer in the North American Review, after considering 
the season’s fiction, comes to the doleful conclusion that 
the novel form is exhausted; nothing more is to be expected 
from it but carefully written “‘studies”’ of ‘‘types.” The 
old English novel was a broad picture of life; it cut a thick 
slice from experience and was not particular about “form.” 
It was more filling than our snapshot analyses of tempera- 
ment. The magazine and the newspaper with their good 
pay for ‘“‘short stuff” have worked the ruin of the old novel. 
If our story-tellers want to recover the prestige of their 
profession they should go back to the large canvas and 
deal generously with their readers. There are stories yet 
to be told and large new fields of experience to be presented 
—there is nothing the matter with Life or the Novel! 

The very size of a Vanity Fair, or a David Copperfield, 
or a Middlemarch has something to do with their impor- 
tance: after living with them through two or three hundred 
thousand words the reader has made friends for life with 
their characters and their scenes. We cannot take all our 
pleasures in a nutshell. 


Mixed Party Lines 


OLITICAL news from the West has been a trifle con- 
fusing of late. In lowa, we are told, the railroads are 
endeavoring to defeat Governor Cummins; while in Indi- 
ana, it appears, Governor Hanly has succeeded in having a 
carload of gambling paraphernalia carted off premises 
controlled by a national Democratic committeeman and 
chief sachem of that party. We are unable to form a 
satisfactory opinion as to the bearing of these stirring events 
on the burning questions which ostensibly divide the great 
political organizations; but the obscurity of the press 
reports may be to blame for that. If the newspapers are 
right in attaching an important political significance to 
the faro tables and roulette wheels, then those implements 
must obviously stand for Jeffersonian simplicity and tariff 
for revenue only. And the activity of the Iowa railroads 
must be presumed to arise from their patriotic solicitude 
for the maintenance of the protection system and the honor 
of our flag in the Philippines, although it is as difficult to 
see where this comes into a fight over a governor and a 
State taxing board as where bimetalism applies to wide-open 
poker. However studiously we turn it around there is 
only one point at which we can find any consonance in the 
face of the returns from both States. This point is the 
suggestion that, whether for faro or undertaxed railroads, 
neither party wgis is the strong shield that it used to be. 


Banks and the Higher Law 


EFORE its amendment at the last session of Congress 
the law prohibited national banks from lending to any 
one patron an amount exceeding ten per cent. of their 
capital stock, and nobody paid any attention to the pro- 
hibition. The amendment permits loans to an amount 
equal to ten per cent. of capital and surplus combined; and 
the Treasury Department has recently notified the banks 
that this limit must be strictly observed. 

There is a good deal of speculation as to whether the 
Department means it. Probably not. The Department 
in dealing with the banks has usually had due regard for 
the “‘higher law.” Secretary Shaw’s rulings that bonds 
other than governments would be accepted as security for 
treasury deposits, that gold in transit might be counted as 
part of the legal reserve, and to advance gold gratis to 
importing banks were of rather doubtful statutory sanction. 
Each of these rulings was obviously well meant, however. 
In the last panic certain important sections of the bank 
act were practically suspended—by officers who had no 
legal warrant to suspend them. This relieved an acute 
situation. Law usually yields when circumstances press 
too hard against it. The bank law gives way more promptly 
than most others because it deals with the mainspring of 
business—a thought of disarranging which makes us all 
shudder. If the more liberal amendment passed at the 
last session is not enforced, we hope Congress will not be 
discouraged, but will amend again and still more liberally 
until it gets an act that will be enforced. 


The Octopus Hunt 


ELECTING campaign issues two years in advance is 
extra-hazardous; yet it seems evident that the trusts 
will come in for a great deal of popular attention in the 
year of our Lord 1908. There has been a notable increase 
in anti-trust activities at Washington of late, and Mr. 
Bryan, overseas, reiterates his belief that all monopolistic 
private enterprises must be destroyed. 

We have often wondered whether anybody, even Mr. 
Bryan, could muster up the courage of his convictions in 
that regard, and attack the industrial combinations with a 
purpose to destroy them. The first big industrial combines 
were formed by depositing the capital stocks of the various 
concerns with acommon trustee. This device was attacked 
in the courts and declared illegal. 

Then followed the present device of creating a New 
Jersey corporation which bought the various concerns. 
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This same device of a New Jersey corporation was adoptal 
by Messrs. Hill and Morgan in consolidating the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific roads. That consolidation 
was attacked in the courts. The Supreme Court held it 
illegal, ordered a dissolution of the New Jersey corporation 
and a pro rata distribution of its assets among its stock- 
holders. ; 
It was then argued that, if a case were brought before i 
the Supreme Court would very likely enter a similar judg- 
ment of dissolution against the United States Steel Cor 
poration or any other industrial combine of the same 
character. 
Does anybody care to try it? Forcing dissolution of th 
New Jersey corporations would probably produce a highly 
picturesque state of chaos—for three or four days, unti 
the lawyers had studied up some other device to take th 
place of the one banned by the court. The first device o: 
depositing the capital stocks with a trustee effected merel 
an industrial combination. The second device of the Ne 
Jersey corporation effected the same consolidation, bu 
with the additional and prejudicial features of huge p: 
motion grafts and the colossal confidence game of stoc 
watering. Probably a third device, should one be forced, 
would not only retain all the objectionable characteristi 
of the first two, but add worse ones of its own. 
This does not mean, however, that the combines ma 
not be beneficially regulated. 


Trial for Murder 


UR system of criminal jurisprudence is better tha 
most, and as good as any with the possible exception 
of the English. But no one denies that it has monstrous 
faults. In New York recently one man shot another over 
a woman. Both men were rich and the woman beautiful 
—a combination that will instantly wreck the essential 
purpose of criminal law anywhere in the United States. 
Already the newspapers abundantly foreshadow what will 
happen. The material facts in the case—so far as concerns 
the purpose of the law to protect human life—were brought 
out by the coroner in about half an hour. Hereafter we 
shall hear very little of them. 
Press reports assure us that a fine array of legal talent 
on either side is preparing to play a splendid game of ch 
If it can be shown that one of the men led a life more vicious 
than the other that will score ten for the side that shows it. 
The sorry muck-heap of the woman’s career will be raked 
fore and aft until it has yielded every point that will count 
on one side or the other. The lawyers will construct a 
great melodrama, with villain, heroine and hero, to be 
presented to the jury. The verdict—the very life of the 
accused —will depend upon the skill with which the game 
is played and the success with which the melodrama is 
“put on.” 
“Thou shalt not kill,’ says the commandment. One 
can imagine a completely civilized state, in noble dignity, 


‘requiring the one man to answer whether he did kill and 


murder the other, contrary to its statute. It is merely 
an imagining, however. Our famous murder trials, with 
their tawdry tricks in the face of death and their rotten 
plays to sentiment, are pretty exclusively barbarous. 


Property Rights and the Rate Law 


Tes railroad rate law so long fought for soon goes into 
effect. Its first-fruit, no doubt, will be a big lawsuit. 
Probably the number of freight schedules beneficially 
regulated under it will be comparatively small. The great 
value of the act, we think, lies in its unequivocal declaration 
of the Government’s power to supervise common carriers, 
and in the section which opens all railroad accounts 
Government inspection. This should summarily end the 
cheerful practice of railroad managements of doing as they 
please—not with their property, but with other people’s 
property. The enterprises that they looted through 
discriminatory freight rates were decidedly not their 
property. ~The railroads themselves are hardly their 
property. Under modern practice the men who control 
the roads have, generally speaking, only a small proper 
stake in them. 

Take five systems—Rock Island, Burlington, Lous 
and Nashville, Southern Railway and Southern Pacifie, 
with about 43,000 miles of track. There are outstanding 
in public hands securities of a face value exceeding two 
thousand million dollars issued by and on account of these 
roads. The holders of these securities have the real 
property interest in the roads; but they haven’t a word 
to say about the management of any ofthem. The manage 
ment is exclusively in the hands of holders of a concentrated 
majority of certain stock issues, or of voting trustees, or 
of the trustees of stocks that have been deposited as 
security for collateral bonds, which, in turn, have been sold 
to the public. There isn’t a single effective vote in th 
whole two thousand millions that the public holds and 
which, in fact, represents more than all the legitimat 
capitalization of the 43,000 miles. We do not like to 
hear railroad advocates talk so much about property rights. 
It’s scandalously bad taste. 


ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


XI 


HE park was very 
[’ misty and damp and 
still that morning. 
There was a scent of sap and new buds in the February 
aze, a glimmer of green on southern slopes, a distant 
ird-note, tentative, then confident, rippling from the gray 
angle of naked thickets. Here and there in hollows the 
ips of amber-tinted shoots pricked the soil’s dark surface; 
ere and there in the sparse woodlands a withered leaf still 
linging to oak or beech was forced to let go by the swelling 
ud at its base and fell rustling stiffly in the silence. 

Far away on the wooded bridle-path the dulled double 
allop of horses sounded, now muffled in a hollow, now 
yuder, nearer, heavier, then suddenly checked to a tram- 
le, as Sylvia drew bridle by the reservoir, and, straight- 
ning in her saddle, raised her flushed face to the sky. 

“Rain?’’ she asked, as Quarrier, controlling his beauti- 
ul, restive horse, ranged up beside her. 

“Probably,” he said, scarcely glancing at the sky, where, 
bove the great rectangular lagoons, hundreds of sea-gulls, 
igh in the air, hung flapping, stemming some rushing 
pper gale unfelt below. 

She walked her mount, head lifted, watching the gulls; 
e followed, uninterested, imperturbable in his finished 
orsemanship. With horses he always appeared to ad- 
antage, whether on the box of break or coach, or silently 
ontrolling a spike or tandem, or sitting his saddle in his 
mng-limbed, faultless fashion, maintaining without effort 
he very essence of form. Here he was at his best, perfectly 
aformal, informally perfect. 

From the going of Siward, all that he had aroused in 
er of love, of intelligence, of wholesome desire and sane 
uriosity—the intellectual restlessness, the capacity for 
assion, the renaissance of the simpler innocence—had 
ubsided into the laissez jaire of dull quiescence. If in her 
e had sown, imprudently, subtle, impulsive, unworldly 
leas, flowering into sudden brilliancy in the quick magic 
f his companionship, now those flowers were dead under 
he inexorable winter of her ambition, where all such 
hings lay; her lonely childhood, with its dimmed visions 
f mother-love ineffable; the strange splendor of the 
reams haunting her adolescence—pageants of bravery 
nd the glitter of the cross, altars of self-denial and pure 
itent, service and sacrifice and the scorn of wrong; and 
ymetimes, seen dimly with enraptured eyes through dis- 
alving mists—the man! glimmering for an instant, then 
iding, resolved into the starry void which fashioned him. 


Riding there, head bent, her pulses timing the slow 
acing of her horse, she presently became aware, without 
»oking up, that Quarrier was watching her. Dreams 
anished. A perfectly unreasonable sense of being spied 
pon, of something stealthy about it all, flashed to her 
sind and was gone, leaving her grave and perplexed. 
Vhat a strange suspicion! What an infernal inference! 
4 grotesque train of thought could have culminated 
1 such a sinister idea? 

“About that Amalgamated Electric Company,” she 
gan without prelude; ‘‘would you mind answering a 
uestion or two, Howard?” 

“You could not understand it,” he said, unpleasantly 
bed by her abruptness. 
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“As you please. It is quite true I can make nothing of 
what the newspapers are saying about it, except that Mr. 
Plank seems to be doing a number of things.” 

“Tnjunctions, and other matters,’’ observed Quarrier. 

“Ts anybody going to lose any money in it?” 

“Who, for example?”’ 

““Why—you, for example,” she said, laughing. 

“T don’t expect to.” 

“Then it is going to turn out all right? And Mr. Plank 
and Kemp Ferrall and the Major and—the other people 
interested, are not going to be almost ruined by the Inter- 
County people?” 

“Do you think a man like Plank is likely to be ruined, 
as you say, by Amalgamated Electric?” 

“No. But Kemp and the Major 2 

“T think the Major is out of danger,’’ replied Quarrier, 
looking at her with the new, sullen narrowing of his eyes. 

“T am glad of that. Is Kemp—and the others?” 

“Ferrall could stand it if matters go wrong. What 
others ?”’ 

‘“Why—the other owners and stockholders 

‘‘What others? Who do you mean?” 

“Mr. Siward, for example,” she said in an even voice, 
leaning over to pat her horse’s neck with her gloved hand. 

“Mr. Siward must take the chances we all take,” ob- 
served Quarrier. 

““But, Howard, it would really mean ruin for him if 
matters went badly. Wouldn’t it?”’ 

“T am not familiar with the details of Mr. Siward’s 
investments.” 

‘‘Nor am I,” she said slowly. 

He made no reply. 

Lack of emotion in the man beside her she always ex- 
pected, and therefore this new, sullen note in his voice 
perplexed her. Too, at times, in his increasing reticence 
there seemed to be almost a hint of cold effrontery. She 
felt it now—an indefinite suggestion of displeasure and 
the power to retaliate; something evasive, watchful, pa- 
tiently hostile; and, try as she might, she could not rid her- 
self of the discomfort of it, and the perplexity. 

She spoke about other things; he responded in his 
impassive manner. Presently she turned her horse and 
Quarrier wheeled his, facing a warm, fine rain, slanting 
thickly from the south. 

His silky Vandyck beard was all wet with the moisture. 
She noticed it, and unbidden arose the vision of the gun- 
room at Shotover: Quarrier’s soft beard wet with rain; 
the phantoms of people passing and repassing; Siward’s 
straight figure swinging past, silhouetted against the glare 
of light from the billiard-room. And here she made an 
effort to efface the vision, shutting her eyes as she rode 
there in the rain. But clearly against the closed lids she 
saw the phantoms passing—spectres of dead hours, the 
wraith of an old happiness masked with youth and wearing 
Siward’s features! 

She must stop it! What was all this crowding in upon 
her as she rode forward through the driving rain—all this 
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resurgence of ghosts long 
laid, long exorcised? Had 
the odor of the rain stolen 
her senses, awakening memory of childish solitude? Was 
it that which was drugging her with remembrance of 
Siward and the rattle of rain in the bay-window above the 
glass-roofed swimming-pool? 

She opened her eyes wide, staring straight ahead into the 
thickening rain; but her thoughts were loosened now, 
tuned to the increasing rhythm of her heart; and she saw 
him seated there, his head buried in his hands as she stole 
through the dim corridors to her first tryst; saw him look 
up; saw herself beside him among the cushions; tasted 
again the rose-petals that her lips had stripped from the 
blossoms; saw once more the dawn of something in his 
steady eyes; felt his arm about her, his breath 

Her horse, suddenly spurred, bounded forward through 
the rain, and she rode breathless, with lips half-parted, as if 
afraid, turning her head to look behind—as though she 
could outride the phantom clinging to her stirrup, masked 
like youth, wearing the shadowy eyes of Love! 


In her drenched habit, standing before her dressing-room 
fire, she heard her maid soliciting entrance, and paid no 
heed, the door being locked—as though a spectre could be 
bolted out of rooms and houses! Pacing the floor, restless, 
annoyed and dismayed by turns, she flung her wet skirt and 
coat from her, piece by piece, and stood for a while, like 
some slender youth in riding breeches and shirt, facing the 
fire, her fingers resting on her hips. 

In the dull light of a rainy noon-day the fire reddened the 
ceiling, throwing her giant shadow across the wall, where it 
towered, swaying, like a ghost above her. She caught sight 
of it over her shoulder, and watched it absently; then 
gazed into the coals again, her chin dropping on her bared 
chest. 

At her maid’s repeated knocking she turned, her boots 
and the single spur sparkling in the firelight, and opened 
the door. 

An hour later, fresh from her bath, luxurious in loose 
and filmy lace, her small, white feet shod with silk, she 
lunched alone, cradled among the cushions of her couch. 

Twice she strolled through the rooms leisurely, sum- 
moned by her maid to the telephone; the first time to chat 
with Grace Ferrall, who, it appeared, was a victim of dissi- 
pation, being still abed, and out of humor with the rainy 
world; the second time to answer in the negative Marion’s 
suggestion that she motor to Lakewood with her for the 
week-end before they closed their house. 

Sauntering back again, she sipped her milk and vichy, 
tasted the strawberries, tasted a big black grape, discarded 
both, and lay back among the cushions, her naked arms 
clasped behind her head, and, dropping one knee over the 
other, stared at the ceiling. 

Lying there, veiled gaze conscious of the rose-light which 
glowed and waned on the ceiling, she awaited the flowing 
tide on which so often she had embarked and drifted out 
into that golden gloom serene, where, spirit becalmed, Time 
and Grief faded, and Desire died out upon the unshadowed 
sea of dreams e 

It is long waiting for the tide when the wakeful heart 
beats loudly, when the pulses quicken at a memory, and 
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the thousand idle little cellules of the brain, long sealed, 
long unused, and consigned to the archives of What Is 
Ended, open one by one, releasing each its own forgotten 
ghost. 

And how can the heart rest, the pulse sleep, startled to a 
flutter, as one by one the tiny cells unclose unbidden, and 
the dead remembrance, from its cerements freed, brightens 
to life? 

Words he had used, the idle lifting of his head, the 
forgotten inflection of his voice, the sunlight on his hair 
and the sea-wind stirring it; his figure as it turned to move 
away, the half-caught echo of his laugh, faint, faint!—so 
that her own ears, throbbing, strained to listen; the count- 
Jess unimportant moments she had thought unmarked 
yet carefully stored up, without her knowledge, in the 
magic cellules of her brain—all, all were coming back to 
life, more and more distinct, startlingly clear. 

And she lay like one afraid to move, lest her stirring 
waken a vague something that still slept, something she 
dared not arouse, dared not meet face to face, even in 
dreams. An interval—perhaps an hour, perhaps a second 
—passed, leaving her stranded so close to the shoals of 
slumber that sleep passed only near enough to awaken her. 

The room was very still and dim, but the clamor in her 
brain unnerved her, and she sat up among the cushions, 
looking vacantly about her with the blue, confused eyes, 
the direct, unseeing gaze of a child roused by a half-heard 
call. 

The call—low, imperative, sustained—continued softly 
persistent against her windows—the summons of the 
young year’s rain. 

She went to the window and stood among the filmy 
curtains, looking out into the mist; a springlike aroma 
penetrated theroom. She opened the window a little way, 
and the sweet, virile odor enveloped her. 

A thousand longings rose within her; unnumbered, 
wistful questions stirred her, sighing, unanswered. 

Aware that her lips were moving unconsciously, she 
listened to the words forming automatic repetitions of 
phrases long forgotten. 

“And those that look out of the windows be darkened, 
And the doors shall be shut in the streets.” 

What was it she was repeating? 

‘Also when they shall be afraid of that which i is high, 
and fears shall be in the way gc: 

What echo of the past was this? 

«. .. And desire shall fail: because—— 

Intent, absorbed in retracing the forgotten sequence 
to its source, she stood, breathing the thickening incense 
of the rain; and every breath was drawing her backward, 
nearer, nearer to the source of memory. Ah, the cliff 
chapel in the rain!—the words of a text mumbled deafly 
—the yearly service for those who died at sea! And she, 
seated there in the chapel dusk thinking of him who sat 
beside her, and how he feared a heavier, stealthier, more 
secret tide crawling, purring about his feet! 

Enfin! Always, always at the end of everything, He! 
Always, reckoning step by step, backward through time, 
He! the source, the inception, the meaning of all! 

Unmoored at last, her spirit swaying, enveloped in 
memories of him, she gave herself to the flood—over- 
whelmed, as tide on tide rose, rushing over her—body, 
mind and soul. 

She closed her eyes, leaning there heavily amid the 
cloudy curtains; she moved back into the room and stood 
staring at space through wet lashes. The hard, dry pulse 
in her throat hurt her till her under lip, freed from the 
tyranny of her small teeth, slipped free, quivering rebellion. 

She had been walking her room to and fro, to and fro, 
for along time before she realized that she had moved at all. 

And now, impulse held the helm; a blind, unreasoning 
desire for relief hurried into action on the wings of impulse. 

There was a telephone at her elbow. No need to hunt 
through lists to find a number she had known so long by 
heart—the three figures which had reiterated themselves 
so often, monotonously insistent, slyly persuasive; repeat- 
ing themselves even in her dreams, so that she awoke at 
times shivering with the vision in which she had listened to 
temptation, and had called to him across the wilderness of 
streets and men. 
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“Ts he at home?”’ 


ee ? 


““Would you ask him to come to the telephone?” 

“ee ! ” 

“Please say to him that it is a—a friend. 

Thank you.” 

In the throbbing quiet of her room she heard the fingers 
of the prying rain busy at her windows; the ticking of the 
small French clock, very dull, very far away—or was it 
her heart? And, faintly ringing in the receiver pressed 
against her ear, millions of tiny stirrings, sounds like 
instruments of an elfin orchestra tuning, echoes as of steps 
passing through the halls of fairy-land, a faint confusion 
of human-like tones; then: 

“Whe is it?” 

Her voice left her for an instant; her dry lips made no 
answer. 
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‘Who is it?”’ he repeated in his steady, pleasant voice. 

SD eee by 

There was absolute silence—so long that it frightened 
her. But before she could speak again his voice was 
sounding in her ears, patient, unconvinced: 

‘‘T don’t recognize your voice. Whoam | speaking to?”’ 

“Sylvia.” 

There was no response, and she spoke again: 

“‘T only wanted to say good-morning. It is afternoon 
now; is it too late to say good-morning?”’ 

“No. I’m badly rattled. Is it you, Sylvia?’’ 

“Indeed it is. I am in my own room. I—I thought 


““Yes, I am listening.”’ 

“‘T don’t know what I did think. Is it necessary for 
me to telephone you a minute account of the mental 
processes which ended by my calling you up—out of the 
vasty deep?” 

The old ring in her voice hinting of the laughing under- 
tone, the same trailing sweetness of inflection—could he 
doubt his senses any longer? 

“‘T know you, now,” he said. 

“‘T should think you might. I should very much like to 
know how you are—if you don’t mind saying?” 

“Thank you. Iseem to beallright. Are you all right, 
Sylvia?” i 

“Shamefully and outrageously well. What a season, 
too! Everybody else is in rags—make-up rags! Jsn’t 
that a disagreeable remark? But I’ll come to the paint- 
brush too, of course. We all do. A 
Doesn’t anybody ever see you any more?” 

She heard him laugh to himself unpleasantly; then: 
“Does anybody want to?’ 

“Everybody, of course! 
were spoiled to death.” 

‘“Yes—to death.” 

“Stephen!” 

oe Yes? ” 

‘“Are you becoming cynical?” 

““T? Why should I?” 

“You are! Stop it! Mercy on us! If that is what 
is going on in a certain house on lower Fifth Avenue, facing 
the corner of certain streets, it’s time somebody dropped 
in to ;. 

““To—what?” 

“To the rescue! I’ve a mind to do it myself. 
say you are not well, either.” 

““Who says that?” 

“Oh, the usual little ornithological cockatrice—or, 
rather, cantatrice. Don’t ask me, because I won’t tell 
you. I always tell you too much, anyway. Don’t I?” 

“Do you?” 

“Of course I do. Everybody spoils you, and so do I.” 

““Yes—I am rather in that way, I suppose.” 

“What way?” 

““Oh—spoiled.” 

“Stephen!” 

ce Yes? ” 

And in a lower voice: 
will you?” 

“e No. ” 

“Especially to me.” 

“ Bspecially to you. No, I won't, Sylvia.” 

And, after a hesitation, she continued sweetly : 

“‘T wonder what you were doing, all alone in that old 
house of yours, when I called you up?”’ 


You know it. You always 


They 


“Please don’t say such things— 


“JT? Let me see. Oh, I was superintending some 
packing.” 

“Are you going off somewhere?”’ 

“T think so.” 

‘“Where?”’ 


“T don’t know, Sylvia.” 

“Stephen, how absurd! You must know where you 
aregoing! If youmeanthat you don’t care to tell me——”’ 

““T mean—that.” 

“T decline to be snubbed. I’m shameless, and I wish 
to be informed. Please tell me.” 

“T’d rather not tell you.” 

“Very well. Good-by. . But don’t 
ring off just yet, Stephen. Do you think that, 
sometime, you would care to see—any people—I mean 
when you begin to go out again?” 

““Who, for example?” 

“Why, anybody?” 

“No; I don’t think I should care to.” 

“T wish you would care to. It is not well to let go every 
tie, drop everybody so completely. No man can do that 
to advantage. It would be so much better for you to go 
about a bit—see and be seen, you know; just to meet a 
few people informally; go to see some pretty girl you know 
well enough to—to——”’ 

“To what? Make love to?” 

“That would be very good for you,” she said. 

“But not for the pretty girl. Besides, I’m rather too 
busy to go about, even if I were inclined to.” 

“Are you really busy, Stephen?” 

“Yes—waiting. That is the very hardest sort of occu- 
pation. And I’m obliged-to be on hand every minute.” 
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“But you said that you were going out of town.” 
“Did I? Well, I did not say it, exactly, but I a 
going to leave town.” . 

“For very long?” she asked. 

“Perhaps. I can’t tell yet.” 

“Stephen, before you go—if you are going for a ver 
very long while—perhaps you will—you might care to s 
good-by?”’ 

“Do you think it best?” 

“‘No,”’ she said innocently ; “‘ but if you care to——” 

“Do you care to have me?” 

“Yes, I do.” } 

There was a silence; and when his voice sounded ag 
it had altered: 

““T do not think you would care to see me, Sylvia. 
they say I am—I have—changed—since my—sine 
slight illness. JI am not over it yet, not cured—not ve 
well yet; and a little tired, you see—a littleshaken. I 
leaving New York to—to try once more to be cured. 
expect to be well—one way or another a 

“Stephen, where are you going? Answer me!” 

“T can’t answer you.” 

“‘Ts your illness serious?” 

‘‘A—it is—it requires some—some care.” 

Her fingers tightening around the receiver whitened 
the delicate nails under the pressure. Mute, strugg! 
with the mounting impulse, voice and lip unsteady, s 
still spoke with restraint : 

““You say you require care? And what care have y 
Who is there with you? Answer me!” 

““Why—everybody; the servants. J have care a“ 

“Oh, the servants! Have you a physician to ad 
you? 9 ” 

““Certainly—the best in the world. Sylvia, dea 
Sylvia, I didn’t mean to give you an impression——’ 

“Stephen, I will have you truthful with me! I kn 
perfectly well you are ill. I—if I could only—if th 
was something, some way Listen: I am—I am go 
to do something about it, and I don’t care very much w. 1 
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I do!” 

““What sweet nonsense!”’ he laughed, but his voice 
no steadier than hers. 

“Will you drive with me,” 
“some afternoon?” 

‘Sylvia, dear, you don’t really want me to do it, 
listen: I—I’ve got to telP you that—that I’m not fit id 
I’ve got to be honest with you; Iam not fit, not in physie 
condition to go out just yet. I’ve really been ill— 
weeks. Plank has been very nice to me. I want tog 
well; I mean to try very hard. But the man you kne 
is—changed.” 

“Changed?” 

“Not in that way!” he said in a slow voice. 

“H-how, then?”’ she stammered, all a-thrill. 

“Nerve gone—almost. Going to get it back again 
course. Feel a million times better already for tal 
with you.’ 

““Do—does it really help?” 

“It’s the only panacea for me,” 
consider his words. 

“The only one?” she faltered. ‘‘Do you mean to sé 
that your trouble—illness—has anything to do with— 


she asked impulsiv 


ki 


he said too quickly’ 


“No, no! I only——” 
“Has it, Stephen?” 
Not!” 


“Because, if I thought ——”’ 
“Sylvia, I’m not that sort! You mustn’t talk to n 
that way. There’s nothing to be sorry for about 1 
Any man may lose his nerve, and, if he 7s a man, go 
it and get it back again. Every man has a fighting ch 
You said it yourself once—that a man mustn’t ask fol 
fighting chance; he must take it. And I’m going to tz 
it and win out one way or another.”’ { 
‘“What do you mean by ‘another,’ Stephen?” 

il Nothing. It’s a phrase.” 

“What do you mean? Answer me!” 

“‘Tt’s a phrase,’ he said again; ‘‘no meaning, you know. 

“Stephen, Mr. Plank says that you are lame.” 

‘‘What did he say that for?’’ demanded Siward 
fully. 

“T asked him. Kemp saw you on crutches at you 
window. So I asked Mr. Plank, and he said you 
discarded your crutches too soon and had fallen and lam 
yourself again. Are you able to walk yet?” 

““Yes, of course.” 

““Outdoors?”’ 

““A—no, not just yet.” 

“In other words, you are practically bedridden.” 

“No, no! I can get about the room very well.” 

“You couldn’t go downstairs—for an hour’s drm 
could you?” 

“Can’t manage that for a while,” he said hastily. 

“Oh, the vanity of you, Stephen Siward! the va 
Ashamed to let me see you when you are not your com) 
and magnificently attractive self! Silly, I shall see 
I shall drive down on the first sunny morning and 
outside in my victoria until you can’t stand the tempt 
anotherinstant. I’mgoingtodoit. You cannot stop™ 


obody canstop me. I desire to doit, and that is sufficient, 
think, for everybody concerned. If the sun is out to- 
norrow, I shall be out, too! . Lam so tired of not 
eeing you! Let central listen! I don’t care. I don’t 
are what I am saying. I’ve endured it so long—I—— 
‘here’s no use! I am too tired of it, and I want to see 
ou. . . . Can’t we see each other without—without 
—thinking about things that are settled once and for all?” 

“T can’t,” he said. 

“Then you'd better learn to! Because, if you think I’m 
oing through life without seeing you frequently you are 
imple! I’vestoodit toolongatatime. I won’tgo through 
his sort of thing again! You’d better be amiable; you’d 
etter be civil to me, or—or—nobody on earth can tell 
yhat will happen! The idea of you telling me you had lost 
our nerve! You’ve got to get it back—and help me to 
ndmine! Yes, it’s gone, gone, gone! I lost it in the rain, 
omewhere, to-day. Does the scent of the rain 
omeinatyourwindow? . . Do youremember 
‘here! Ican’tsayit. . . Good-by. Good-by. 
wust get well, . . . and 
east, ate eee y- s 


You 


The fruit of her i impru- 
ence was happiness—an 
xcited happiness, which 
asted foraday. Therain 
asted, too, for another 
ay, then turned to snow, 
hoking the city with such 
fall as had not been seen 
ince the great blizzard — 
locking avenues, barri- 
ading cross-streets, bury- 
ng squares and circles and 
arks, and still falling, 
rifting, whirling like 
vind-whipped smoke from 
ornice and roof-top. The 
lectric cars halted; even 
he great snow-plows 
oared impotent amid the 
nowy wastes; wagons 
loundered into cross- 
treets and stuck until dug 
ut; and everywhere, in 
he thickening obscurity, 
attalions of emergency 
nen with pick and shovel 
truggled with the drifts in 
‘ifth Avenue and Broad- 
vay. Then the storm 
nded at daybreak. 

All day long squadrons 
f white gulls wheeled and 
ailed in the sky above the 
nowy expanse of park 
vhere the great, rectan- 
ular sheets of water 
‘limmered black in their 
vhite setting. As she sat 
t+ her desk she could see 
hem drifting into and out 
f the gray squares of sky 
ramed by her window- 
vanes. Two days ago she 
iad seen them stemming 
he sky blasts, heralding 
he coming of unfelt tem- 
vests, flapping steadily 
hrough the fragrant rain. 
Yow, the false phantom 
vhich had mimicked 
pring turned on the world 
he glassy glare of winter, 
tupefying hope, stunning 
lesire, clogging the life 
ssence in all young, living 
hings. The first vague 
ummons, the restlessness 
f awakening aspiration, 
he first delicate, indrawn 
yreath, were stilled 
o deathly immobility. 

Sylvia, at her escritoire, 
hin cradled in her hollowed hand, sat listlessly inspecting 
‘er mail—the usual pile of bills and advertisements, social 
emands and interested appeals, with here and there a 
tivolous note from some intimate to punctuate the end- 
28S importunities. 
| Her housekeeper had come and gone; the Belwether 
stablishment could jog through another day. Various 
pecialists, who cared for the health and beauty of her 
ody, had entered and made their unctuous exits. The 
fajor had gone to Tuxedo for the week-end; her maid 
vas suffering from bronchitis; two horses required the 
ttention of a veterinary, and the kitchen range a new 
vater-back. 
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Cards had come for the Caithness function; cards 
for young Austin Wadsworth’s wedding to a Charleston 
girl of rumored beauty; Caragnini was to sing for Mrs. 
Vendenning; a live Lama from Thibet had consented 
to undermine Christianity for Mrs. Pyne-Johnson and her 
guests. 

“And when 

She turned her head, looking wearily across the room at 
the brightly burning fire beside which Mrs. Ferrall sat, 
nibbling mint-paste, very serious over one of those books 
that ‘‘everybody was reading.” 

“How far have you read?” inquired Sylvia without 
interest, turning over a new letter to cut with her paper- 
knife. 

“What is the matter?’’ demanded Mrs. Ferrall, with- 
drawing her finger from the pages and plumping the closed 
book down on her knee. ‘‘ You’d better tell me, Sylvia; 
you might just as well tell me now as later when my per- 
sistence has vexed us both. Now, what has happened?”’ 

‘“‘T have been—imprudent,”’ said Sylvia, in a low voice. 


Nothing was Said for a Space Sufficient to Commit a Memory to its Grave 


“You mean’’—Mrs. Ferrall looked at her keenly—‘‘ that 
he has been here?”’ 

‘“No. I telephoned him; and I asked him to drive with 
me.” 

“Oh, Sylvia, what nonsense! Why on earth do you stir 
yourself up by that sort of silliness at this late date? What 
use is it? Can’t you let him alone?” 

val No, I can’t, it seems. Grace, I was—I felt so— 
so strangely about it all.’’ 

‘About what, little idiot?’’ 

**About leaving him—alone.” 

‘Are you Stephen Siward’s keeper?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Ferrall, exasperated. 
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“T felt as though I were, for a while. He is ill.” 

‘‘With an illness that, thank God, you are not going to 
nurse through life. Don’t look at me that way, dear. I’m 
obliged to speak harshly; I’m obliged to harden my heart 
to such a monstrous idea. You know I love you; you 
know I care deeply for that poor boy—but do you think I 
could be loyal to either of you and not say what I do say? 
He is doomed, as sure as you sit there! He has fallen, and 
no one can help him. Link after link he has broken with his 
own world; his master-vice holds him faster, closer, more 
absolutely, than hell ever held a lost soul!” 

““Grace, I cannot endure #: 

“You must! Are you trying to drug your silly self with 
romance so you won’t recognize truth when you see it? Are 
you drifting back into old impulses, unreasoning whims of 


*caprice? Have you forgotten what I know of you, and what 


you know of yourself? Is the taint of your transmitted in- 
heritance beginning to showin you—the one woman of your 
race who is fashioned to withstand it and stamp it out?” 

“‘T am mistress of my emotions,”’ said Sylvia, flushing. 

‘“Then suppress them,” 
retorted Grace Ferrall 
hotly, ‘‘before they begin 
to bully you. There was 
no earthly reason for you 
to talk to Stephen. No 
disinterested impulse 
moved you. It was a 
sheer, perverse, senti- 
mental restlessness—the 
delicate, meddlesome 
deviltry of your race. And 
if that poison is in you, it’s 
well for you to know it.” 

lies ine me,. said 
Sylvia, staring at the fire. 

“Then you know what 
to do for it.” 

seNO Lc donates: 

“Well, Ido,” said Grace 
decisively; ‘‘and the 
sooner you marry Howard 
and intrench yourself 
behind your pride, the 
better off you’llbe. That’s 
where, fortunately 
enough, you differ from 
your ancestors; you are 
unable to understand 
marital treachery. Other- 
wise you’d make it lively 
for us all.” 

“Tt is true,” said Sylvia 
deliberately, ‘‘that I could 
not be treacherous to any- 
body. But I am wonder- 
ing; I am asking myself 
just what constitutes 
treachery to myself.” 

“Sentimentalizing over 
Stephen might fill the bill,” 
observed Grace tartly. 

“But it doesn’t seem 
to,’’mused Sylvia, her blue 
gaze on the coals. ‘‘That 
is what I do not under- 
stand. I have no con- 
science concerning what I 
feel for him.” 

““What do you feel?”’ 

“‘T was in love with him. 
You knew it.” 

“You liked him,” in- 
sisted Grace patiently. 

“No—loved him. J 
know. Dear, your theories 
are sound in a general way, 
but what is a girl going to 
do about it when she loves 
aman? You say a young 
girl can’t love—doesn’t 
know how. But I do love, 
though it is true that I 
don’t know how to love 
very wisely. What is the 
use in denying it? This winter has been a deafening, stupe- 
fying fevertome. The sheer noise of it stunned me until I 
forgot how I did feel about anything. Then—I don’t know 
—somehow, in the rain out there, I began to wake 
Dear, the old instincts, the old desires, the old truths, came 
back out of chaos; that full feeling here’’—she laid her 
fingers on her throat—“‘the sense of expectancy, the rest- 
less hope growing out of torpid acquiescence—all returned ; 
and, dearest, with them all came memories of him. What 
am I to do? Could you tell me?” 

For a long while Mrs. Ferrall sat in troubled silence, her 
hand shading her eyes. Sylvia, leaning over her desk, 
idling with pen and pencil, looked around from time to time, 
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as though awaiting the opinion of some spe- 
cialist who, in full possession of the facts, 
had now become responsible for the patient. 

“If you marry him——”’ began Mrs. 
Ferrall quietly. 

“Yes. But would it make life any 
easier for him?” asked Sylvia. 

“How—to know that you had been 
dragged down?” 

‘“‘No. I mean could I do anything for 
him?” 

‘“No woman ever did. That is a senti- 
mental falsehood of the emotional. No 
woman ever did help a man in that way. 
Sylvia, if love were the only question, and 
if you do truly love him, I—well, I suppose 
I’d be fool enough to advise you to be a 
fool. Even then you’d be sorry. You 
know what your future may be; you know 
what you are fitted for. What can you do 
without Howard? In this town your rdéle 
would bea very minor one without Howard’s 
money, and you know it.” 

**Yes, I know it.”’ 

‘And your sacrifice could not help that 
doomed boy.” ‘ 

Sylvia nodded assent. 

‘“Then, is there any choice? 
question of what to do?” 

Sylvia looked out into a winter sky 
through the tops of snowy trees; every- 
where the stark, deathly rigidity of winter. 
Under it, frozen, lay the rain that had 
scented the air. Under her ambition lay 
the ghosts of yesterday. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘there is no question of 
choice. I know what must be.” 

Grace, seated in the firelight, looked up 
as Sylvia rose from her desk and came 
across the room; and when she sank down 
on the rug at her feet, resting her cheek 
against the elder woman’s knees, nothing 
was said for a long time—a space sufficient 
to commit a memory to its grave, lay it 
away decently and in quiet befitting. 

Sore doubt assailed Grace Ferrall, 
guiltily aware that once again she had 
meddled; and in the calm tenor of her own 
placid, marital satisfaction, looking back- 
ward along the pleasant path she had 
trodden with its little monuments to love 
at decent intervals amid the agreeable 
monotony of content, her heart and con- 
science misgave her lest she had counseled 
this young girl wrongly, committing her to 
the arid lovelessness which she herself had 
never known. 

Leaning there, her fingers lingering in 
light caress on Sylvia’s bright hair, for 
every doubt she brought up argument, 
to every sentimental wavering within her 
heart she opposed the chilling reason of 
common-sense. Destruction to happiness 
lay in Sylvia’s yielding to her caprice for 
Siward. There was other happiness in the 
world bes:des the non-essential one of love. 
That must be Sylvia’s portion. And after 
all—and after all, love was a matter of 
degree; and it was well for Sylvia that she 
had the malady so lightly—well for her 
that it had advanced so little, lest she 
suspect what its crowning miracles might 
be and fall sick of a passion for what she 
had forever lost. 


Is there any 


For a week or more the snow continued; 
colder, gloomier weather set in, and the 
impending menace of Ash Wednesday 
redoubled the social pace, culminating in 
the Westervelt ball on the eve of the 
forty days. And Sylvia had not yet seen 
Siward or spoken to him again across the 
wilderness of streets and men. 

In the first relaxation of Lent she had 
instinctively welcomed an opportunity for 
spiritual consolation and a chance to take 
her spiritual bearings; not because of 
bodily fatigue—for in the splendor of her 
youthful vigor she did not know what that 
meant. 

Saint Berold was a pretty good saint, 
and his church was patronized by Major 
Belwether’s household. The Major liked 
two things high: his game and his church. 
Sylvia cared for neither, but had become 
habituated to both the odors of sanctity 
and of pheasants; so to Saint Berold’s 
she went in cure of her soul. Besides, she 
was fond of Father Curtis, who, if he were 
every inch a priest, was also every foot of 
his six feet a man—simple, good and brave. 

However, she found little opportunity 
for a word with Father Curtis. His days 
were full days to the overbrimming, and a 
fashionable pack was ever at his heels, 
fawning and shoving and importuning. 
It was fashionable to adore Father Curtis, 
and for that reason she shrank from ventur- 
ing any demand upon his time, and nobody 
els2 at Saint Berold’s appealed to her. 
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Besides, the music was hard, commonplace, 
even blatant at times, and, having a delicate 
ear, sheshrankfrom this also. Itis probable 
then that what comfort she found under 
Saint Berold’s big, brand-new Episcopal 
cross she extracted from observing the rites, 
usages and laws of a creed that had been 
accepted for her by that Christian gentle- 
man, Major Belwether. Also, she may 
have found some solace from the still 
intervals devoted to an inventory of her 
sins and the wistful searching of a heart too 
young for sadness. If she did it was her 
own affair, not Grace Ferrall’s, who went 
with her to Saint Berold’s determined 
always to confess to too much gambling, 
but letting it go from day to day so that 
the penance ‘could not interfere with the 
next seance. 

Agatha Caithness was there a great deal, 
looking like a saint in her subdued plumage ; 
and very devout, dodging nothing —neither 
confession nor Quarrier’s occasionally lifted 
eyes, though their gaze, meeting, seemed 
lost in dreamy devotion or drowned in the 
contemplation of the spiritual and remote. 

Plank came docilely from his Dutch 
Reformed church to sit beside Leila. As 
for Mortimer, once a vestryman, he never 
came at all—made no pretense or profession 
of caring for anything ‘‘in the church line.” 
His misconception of the attractions of the 
church amused the new set of men among 
whom he had recently drifted, to the un- 
feigned disgust of gentlemen like Major 
Belwether; ‘‘club” men, in the commoner 
and more sinister interpretation of the 
word; unfit men, who had managed to 
slip into good clubs; men, once fit, who had 
deteriorated to the verge of ostracism; 
heavy, overfed, idle, insolent men in 
questionable financial situation, hard card- 
players, hard drinkers, hard riders, negative 
in their virtues, merciless in their vices, 
and whose cynical misconduct formed the 
sources of the stock of stories told where 
such men foregather. 

Mortimer stayed out at night very fre- 
quently now. Also, he appeared to make 
his money go farther, or was luckier at his 
“card killings,’’ because he seldom at- 
tempted to bully Leila, being apparently 
content with his allowance. 

Once or twice Plank saw him with an 
unusually attractive girl belonging to a 
world very far removed from Leila’s. 
Somebody said she was an actress when 
she did anything at all—one Lydia Vyse. 

Meanwhile Mortimer kept away from 
home, wife and church, and Plank fre- 
quented them, so the two men did not meet 
very often; and the less they met the less 
they found to say to one another. 

Now that the forty days had really 
begun, Major Belwether became restless 
for the flesh-pots of the South, although 
Lenten duties sat lightly enough upon the 
house of Belwether. These decent ob- 
servances were limited to a lax acknowl- 
edgment of fast days, church in moderation, 
and active participation in the succession 
of informal affairs calculated to sustain 
life in those intellectually atrophied and 
wealthy people entirely dependent upon 
others for their amusements. 

To these people no fear of punishment 
hereafter can equal the terror of being left 
to their own devices; and so, although the 
opera was over, theatres unfashionable, 
formal functions suspended and dances 
ended, the pace still continued at a discreet 
and decorous trot; and those who had not 
fled to California or Palm Beach remained 
to pray and play bridge with an unction 
most edifying. 

And all this while Sylvia had not seen 
Siward. 

Sylvia waschanging. The characteristic 
amiability, the sensitive reserve, the sweet 
composure which the world had always 
counted on in her, had become exceptions 
and no longer the rules which governed the 
caprice and impulse always latent. An 
indifference so pointed as to verge on 
insolence amazed her intimates at times; 
a sudden, flushed impatience startled the 
habitués of her shrine. There was a new, 
unseeing hardness in her eyes, in her 
attitude the faintest hint of cynicism. 
She acquired a habit of doing selfish things 
coldly, indifferent to the canons of the art; 
and true selfishness, the most delicate of all 
the arts, requires an expert. 

That which had most charmed—her 
unfeigned pleasure in pleasure, her unfailing 
consideration for all, her gentleness with 
ignorance, her generous unconsciousness of 
self—all these still remained, it is true, 
though no longer characteristic, no longer 
to be counted on. “ 
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For the first time a slight sense of fear 
tinctured the general admiration. 

In public her indifference and growing 
impatience with Quarrier had not reached 
the verge of bad taste, but in private she 
was scarcely at pains to conceal her weari- 
ness and inattention, showing him less and 
less of the formal consideration which had 
been their only medium of coexistence. 
That he noticed it was evident even to her 
who carelessly ignored the consequences 
of her own attitude. 

Once, speaking of the alterations in 
progress at The Sedges, his place near 
Oyster Bay, he casually asked her opinion, 
and she as casually observed that if he had 
an opinion about anything he wouldn’t 
know what to do with it. 

Once, too, she had remarked in Quarrier’s 
hearing to Ferrall, who was complaining 
about the loss of his hair, that a hairless 
head was a visitation from Heaven, but a 
beard was a man’s own fault. 

Once they came very close to a definite 
rupture, close enough to scare her after all 
the heat had gone out of her and the matter 
was ended. Quarrier had lingered late 
after cards, and something was said about 
the impending kennel show and about 
Marion Page judging the English setters. 

“Agatha tells me that you are going with 
Marion,” continued Quarrier. ‘‘Aslongas 
Marion has chosen to make herself con- 
spicuous there is nothing to be said. But 
do you think it very good taste for you to 
figure publicly on the sawdust with an 
eccentric girl like Marion?” 

“T see nothing conspicuous about a 
girl’s judging a few dogs,” said Sylvia, 
merely from an irritable desireto contradict. 

“It’s bad taste and bad form,”’ remarked 
Quarrier coldly; ‘‘and Agatha thought it a 
mistake for you to go there with her.” 

““Agatha’s opinions do not concern me.” 

‘“Perhaps mine may have some weight.” 

‘‘Not the slightest.” 

He said patiently: ‘‘This is a public 
show; do you understand? Not one of 
those private bench exhibitions.” 

“T understand. Really, Howard, you 
are insufferable at times.” 

“Do you feel that way?” 

“Yes, Ido. Iam sorry to be rude, but 
I do feel that way!’’ Flushed, impatient, 
she looked him squarely between his 
narrowing, woman’s eyes: “‘I do not care 
for you very much, Howard, and you know 
it. I am marrying you with a perfectly 
sordid motive, and you know that, too. 
Therefore it is more decent —if there is any 
decency left in either of us—to interfere 
with one another as little as possible, 


unless you desire a definite rupture. Do 
you?” 
“T? A—a rupture?” 


““Yes,’’ she said hotly; ‘‘do you?” 

“Do you, Sylvia?” 

“No; I’m too cowardly, too selfish, too 
treacherous to myself, No, I don’t.” 

“Nor do I,” he said, lifting his furtive 
eyes. 

“Very well. You are more contemptible 
than I am, that is all.” 

Her voice had grown unsteady; an 
unreasoning rush of anger had set her whole 
body a-thrill, and the white heat of it was 
driving her to provoke him, as though that 
might cleanse her of the ignominy of the 
bargain—as though a bargain did not 
require two of the same mind to make it. 

“What do you want of me?” she said, 
still stinging under the angry waves of 
self-contempt. ‘‘What are you marrying 
me for? Because, divided, we are likely 
to cut small figures in our tin-trumpet 
world? 
the brainless? 

‘*A man cares for two things: his fortune 
and the heirs to it. If you didn’t know 
that youhavelearneditnow. Youhurtme 
deliberately. I tell you a plain truth very 
bluntly. It is for you to consider the 
situation.” : 

But she could not speak; anger, humilia- 
tion, shame, held her tongue-tied. The 


instinctive revolt at the vague horror—the | 


monstrous, meaningless threat—nothing 
could force words from her to repudiate, 
to deny what he had dared to utter. 


Lent was half over before she saw him 
again. Neither he nor she had taken any 
steps to complete the rupture; and at the 
Mi-caréme dance, given by the Siowa Hunt, 
Quarrier, who was M. F. H., took up the 
thread of their suspended intercourse as 
methodically and calmly as though it had 
never quivered to the breaking point. He 
led the cotillon with agreeable precision 
and impersonal accuracy, favoring her at 


Because, united, we can dominate | 
Is there any other reason?” | 
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ntervals; and though she wasted no favors 
n him, she endured his, which wassufficient 
vidence that matters were still in statu quo. 

She returned to town next morning with 
trace Ferrall, irritable, sulky, furious with 
erself at the cowardly relief she felt. For, 

ite of her burning anger against Quarrier, 
suspense at times had been wearing; 
ndshe would not make the first move —had 
ot decided even to accept his move if it 
ame—at least, had not admitted to herself 
hat she would accept it. It had come and 
he tension was over, and now, entering 
[rs. Ferrall’s brougham which met them at 
‘hirty-fourth Street Ferry, she was furious 
=. herself for her unfeigned feeling of 
elief. 

All hot with self-contempt she lay back 
n the comfortably upholstered corner of the 
rougham, staring straight before her, 
ullen red mouth unresponsive to the 
ecasional inconsequent questions of Grace 
‘errall. 

“ After a while,” observed Grace, ‘‘ people 
vill begin to talk about the discontented 
eauty of your face.” 

Sylvia’s eyebrows bent still farther 
nward. 

“A fretful face, but rather pretty,’’ com- 
nented Grace maliciously. ‘‘It won’t do, 
lear. Your role is dignified comedy. Oh 
lear! Oh my!” She stifled a yawn 
hind her faultlessly gloved hand. ‘I’m 
eeling these late hours in my aged bones. 
t wasn’t much ofadance, wasit? OramI 


GaikewS 


.e would in the end be recognized as Gaspar 
tuiz—the deserter to the Royalists—and 
10 doubt shot very effectually this time. 
‘here did not seem any place in the world 
or the innocent Gaspar Ruiz. And at 
his thought his simple soul surrendered 
tself to gloom. 

They had made him a soldier forcibly. 

Je did not mind being a soldier. And he 
iad been a good soldier, as he had been a 
‘ood son, because of his docility and his 
trength. 
But now there was no use for either. 
“hey had taken him from his parents and 
.e could no longer be a soldier —not a good 
oldier, at any rate. Nobody would listen 
o his explanations. What injustice it 
vas! What injustice! 

And in a mournful murmur he would go 
iver the story of his capture and recapture 
or the twentieth time. Then, raising his 
yes to the silent girl in the doorway: 

“Si, Senorita,’ he would say with a deep 
igh. ‘‘Injustice has made this poor 
rreath in my body quite worthless to me 
nd to anybody else. And I do not care 
vho robs me of it.” 

One evening, as he exhaled thus the 
aint of his wounded soul, she con- 
‘escended to say that, if she were a man, 
he would consider no life worthless which 
‘eld the possibility of revenge. 

She seemed to be speaking to herself. 

ier voice waslow. He drank in the gentle, 
reamy sound with a consciousness of 
veculiar delight. 
“True, Senorita,’ he said, raising his face 
‘ptohersslowly. ‘‘There is Estaban, who 
ay be shown that I am not dead, after 
| The muttering’ of the mad father had 
eased long before; the sighing mother had 
7ithdrawn somewhere within the devas- 
ated, empty house. All was still within as 
vell as without in the moonlight, bright as 
ay on the wild orchard full of inky shadows. 
raspar Ruiz saw the dark eyes of Dofia 
minia look down at him. 

“Ah! the sergeant,’’ she muttered dis- 
ainfully. 

“Why! He has wounded me with his 
word,” he protested, bewildered by the 
ontempt that seemed to shine livid on her 
ale face. 

She crushed him with her glance. The 
ower of her will to be understood was so 
‘rong that it kindled in him the intelligence 
f unexpressed things. 

“What else did you expect me to do?” 
e cried, as if suddenly driven to despair. 
Have I the power to do more? Am I 
general with an army at my back —miser- 
ble sinner that I am, to be despised by 
ou at last.” 


Vill 
*QENORES,” related the general to his 
guests, ‘‘though my thoughts were of 
rve then —therefore enchanting — the sight 
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disillusioned? Certainly that Edgeworth 
boy fell in love with me—the depraved 
creature—trying his primitive wiles there 
in the conservatory! Little beast! There 
are no nice boys any more; they’re all too 
youngortoosophisticated. . . How- 
ard does lead well; I admit that. ; 
You’re on the box seat together again, I see. 
Pooh! I wasn’t a bit alarmed.”’ 

“T was,” said Sylvia, curling her lip in 
biting self-contempt. 

“Well, that’s a wholesome confession, 
anyway. Oh dear, how I do yawn! and 
Lent only half over. PS tsa hu; 
what are you staring at? Oh, I—see.” 

They had driven south to Washington 
Square, where Mrs. Ferrall had desired to 
leave a note, and were now returning. 
Sylvia had leaned forward to look up at 
Siward’s house, but with Mrs. Ferrall’s 
first word she sank back, curiously expres- 
sionless and white; for she had seen a 
woman entering the front door and had 
recognized her as Marion Page. 

“Well, of all indiscretions!’’ breathed 
Grace, looking helplessly at Sylvia. ‘‘Oh, 
no, that sort of thing is sheer effrontery, 
you know! It’s rotten bad taste; it’s 
no worse, of course—but it’s bad taste. I 
don’t care what privileges we conceded to 
Marion, we’re not going to concede this— 
unless she puts on trousers for good. It’s 
all very ei, for her to talk her plain kennel 
talk, and call spades by their technical 
names, and smoke all over people’s houses, 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


of that house always affected me disagree- 
ably, especially in the moonlight when its 
closed shutters and its air of lonely neglect 
appeared sinister. Still I went on using 
the bridle-path by the ravine because it 
was ashort-cut. The mad Royalist howled 
and laughed at me every evening to his 
complete satisfaction; but after a time, as 
if wearied with my indifference, he ceased 
to appear in the porch. How they per- 
suaded him to leave off I do not know. 
However, with Gaspar Ruiz in the house, 
there would have been no difficulty in 
restraining him by force. It was now part 
of their policy in there to avoid anything 
which could provoke me. At least, so IL 
supposed. 

“Notwithstanding my infatuation with 
the brightest pair of eyes in Chili, I noticed 
the absence of the old man after a week or 
so. A few more days passed. I began to 
think that, perhaps, these Royalists had 
gone away somewhere else. But one 
evening, as I was hastening toward the 
city, I saw again somebody in the porch. 
It was not the madman. It was the girl. 
She stood holding on to one of the wooden 
columns, tall and white-faced, her big eyes 
sunk deep with privation and sorrow. I 
looked hard at her and she returned my 
stare in a strange, inquisitive way. Then, 
as I turned my head after riding past, she 
seemed to gather courage for the act and 
absolutely beckoned to me to come back. 

“T did so, senores, almost without think- 
ing, so great was my astonishment. It was 
greater still when I heard what she had to 
say. She began by thanking me for my 
forbearance of her father’s infirmity, so that 
I felt ashamed of myself. I had meant to 
show disdain, not forbearance! Every 
word must have burnt her lips, but she 
never departed from a gentle and melan- 
choly dignity which filled me with respect 
against my will. Sefores, we areno match 
for women. But I could hardly believe 
my ears when she began her tale. Provi- 
dence, she said, seemed to have preserved 
the life of that wronged man who now 
trusted to my honor as a caballero and to 
my compassion for his sufferings. 

“““Wronged man?’ I observed coldly. 
‘Well, I think so, too; and you have been 
harboring an enemy of your cause!’ 

‘“*We was a poor Christian, crying for 
help at our door in the name of God, sefior,’ 
she answered simply. 

“‘T began to admire her. ‘Where is he 
now?’ I asked stiffly. 

‘But she would not answer that question. 
With extreme cunning and an almost 
fiendish delicacy she managed to remind 
me of my failure in saving the lives of 
the prisoners in the guardroom, without 
wounding my pride. She knew, of course, 


the whole story. Gaspar Ruiz, she said, © 


entreated me to procure for him a safe 
conduct from General San Martin himself. 
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and walk all over people’s prejudices; but 
there’s no sense in her hunting for trouble; 
and she'll get it, sure as scandal is scandal!”’ 

And still Sylvia remained pale and silent, 
eyes downcast, shrinking close into her 
upholstered corner, as though some reflex 
instinet of self-concealment were still 
automatically dominating her. 

‘‘She ought to be spanked!”’ said Grace 
viciously. ‘‘If she were my daughter I’d 
do it, too!”’ 

Sylvia did not stir. 

“Little idiot! Going into a man’s house 
in the face of all Fifth Avenue and the teeth 
of decency!”’ 

“She has courage,”’ said Sylvia, still very 
white. 

‘“Courage! Do you mean foolhardiness?’”’ 

“No, courage—the courage I lacked. I 
knew he was too ill to leave his room and I 
lacked the courage to go and see him.”’ 

“You mean, alone?”’ 

“Certainly, alone.” 

“You dare tell me you ever contem- 
plated ——”’ 

“Oh, yes. I think I should have done 
it yet, but—but Marion ——”’ 

Suddenly she bent forward, resting her 
face in her hands; and between the fingers 
a bright drop ran, glimmered, and fell. 

“Oh Lord!’’ breathed Mrs. Ferrall, and 
sank back, nerveless, into her own corner of 
the rocking brougham. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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He had an important communication to 
make to the commander-in-chief. 

“Por Dios, sefiores, she made me swallow 
all that, pretending to be only the mouth- 
piece of that poor man! Overcome by 
injustice, he expected to find, she said, as 
much generosity in me as had been shown 
to him by the Royalist family which had 
given him a refuge. 

“Wa! It was well and nobly said to a 
youngster like me. I thought her great. 
Alas, she was only implacable! 

“In the end, I rode away very enthusi- 
astic about the business, and without de- 
manding even to see Gaspar Ruiz, who, I 
was confident, was in the house. 

“But, on calm reflection, I began to see 
some difficulties which I had not confidence 
enough in myself to encounter. It was not 
easy to approach a commander-in-chief 
with such a story. I feared failure. At 
last I thought it better to lay the matter 
before my General-of-Division Robles, a 
friend of my family, and who had ap- 
pointed me his aide-de-camp lately.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Mosquito-Eaters 


HE Hawaiian Islands, which have been 
ealled the ‘‘Paradise of the Pacifiec,”’ 
did, in former times, correspond to that 
description in one very important respect — 
the entire absence of mosquitoes. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the stinging gnats were 
introduced by ships, and eventually be- 
came such a nuisance that, a year ago, the 
inhabitants sent to the United States to get 
fishes to devour the pests. 

These fishes were obtained from the 
neighborhood of Galveston, Texas. ‘‘ Killi- 
fish’’ they are called—little minnows, 
which have a voracious and insatiable appe- 
tite for mosquito ‘‘wrigglers.’’ Four hun- 
dred and fifty of them, representing three 
different species, were shipped to Honolulu 
last September. 

The fishes were divided into four lots, 
three of them being liberated in different 
places. Those of the fourth batch were con- 
fined in suitable breeding-ponds. Both 
those set free and those kept in captivity 
multiplied with extraordinary rapidity, and 
the fresh waters, large and small, all over 
the archipelago are now being stocked with 
the finny immigrants. It is only a question 
of a few years before practically every pond 
and lake in the Hawaiian Islands willswarm 
with these hardy foes of the mosquito. 

No bit of fresh water in which the min- 
nows abound can possibly produce any 
mosquitoes; and, by supplementing this 
method of defense with applications of 

etroleum where the fishes are not, the 
awaiian authorities expect practically to 
exterminate the pestiferous insects. 
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doubt. Had she not, in spite of all train- 
ing, managed to convey to him, by the 
time-honored means and romance-sanc- 
tioned method of her femme de chambre, 
a pearly envelope containing the classic 
pressed blue flower? No words of the most 
tender billet-doux could have signified more 
to him. 

In the depths of his distress he was 
almost tempted to abandon his faith. 
Could the Gods of the country of his ad- 
miration have played him false? He had 
sacrificed to them and they had failed him. 
Must he renounce them and all confidence 
in all from which he had derived his in- 
spiration? Butno! Even as he faltered, 
Gaston Hippolyte regained control of 
himself. The methods which he had 
pursued had led to success—to glorious 
success—for others. The same must hap- 
pen with him, something must transpire, 
the unexpected must take place. Ah, 
he would not lose heart even yet! 

A shadow fell across his face. Who- 
soever had approached had employed 
something of the skill and stealth of the 
trapper, for he had drawn near without 
a sound. Gaston Hippolyte impatiently 
turned away his head. Could he not 
find a refuge anywhere? Then curiosity 
prompted him to look back, and he found 
himself staring into the eyes of the greatly 
agitated Maitre Triboulet. 

“Monsieur le Comte,’’ the advocate 
babbled with an accent of unexpected 
deference in his voice. 

‘“See here!’ answered Gaston Hippolyte; 
“‘T have come away for the most part to get 
rid of you and others like you. What do 
you mean by following and bothering me?”’ 

‘Tt is important,”’ urged the man of the 


law. 

“Nothing is important,’’ his client 
declared despondently. ‘‘All is over.” 

““But no, Monsieur le Comte. A thing 
this morning, the most surprising ——”’ 

‘““Go away!’’ commanded Gaston Hippo- 
lyte feebly. ‘‘It is enough. Ah, I have 
been betrayed!” 

‘“Monsieur le Comte, I assure you. It 
is miraculous. I am yet perplexed. I 
have therefore ventured to seek you out. 
An hour ago Monsieur Gros, the manager 
of the firm of Verclos & Son, arrived at 
my office. He had failed to obtain an 
interview with you.” 

“What did he want?”’ 

“He desired —bottles.”’ 

Gaston Hippolyteagain moaned pitifully. 

“‘T have them,” he said in a hollow tone. 

“Exactly, and he has not. The time 
for the bottling will shortly arrive, but— 
alas!—he can do nothing without bottles. 
This year’s supply will be ready, the next 
year’s—but in two years from now, if there 
are no bottles now, the wine will not be 
settled and aged. There will be nothing to 
sell. For the firm of Verclos & Son there 
must be ruin.” 

‘Why doesn’t he get bottles?” 

“He cannot,’ concluded the lawyer 
with increasing excitement. ‘‘He gave 
his order to the manufacturer. He re- 
ceived word he had sent all to you. He 
communicated with another. He is under 
contract to supply you with all he makes.” 

““Yes,”’ said Gaston Hippolyte in a com- 
pletely hopeless manner. 

“‘Monsieur Gros offers a price—of —more 
than you have paid—one—two francs the 
hundred more.”’ 

“Let him have them,” ordered Gaston 
Hippolyte, turning over wearily on the 
grass. 

“But you do not understand. Monsieur 
Gros had hardly spoken when Monsieur 
Levenard, the head of the firm of Avenay, 
Levenard & Co., appeared. He also 
wished for bottles, having none.” 

“My faith!’”’ murmured Gaston Hippo- 
lyte, sitting up and beginning to take notice. 

“Shortly who followed but the Marquis 
d’Hocquincourt himself, representing the 
Veuve Chiquot-Girardin! He was red in 
the face. He had no more breath than I 
have from following you. He, moreover, 
clamored for—bottles.”’ 

Gaston Hippolyte was on his feet. 

‘““We will return to town at once!’ he 
stated briefly. 

Gaston Hippolyte walked on swiftly but 
thoughtfully. The lawyer hopped along 
beside him, every now and then casting 
glances at him which were not without a 
certain quality of admiration, not te say 
wonder. 


’ 


“You do not appear astounded,” the 
little man ventured to suggest. 

*“One does not hunt rabbits with a brass 
band,’’ Gaston Hippolyte replied in an 
ambiguous, oracular and stately manner. 

The neighborhood of the advocate 
Triboulet’s office bore a new appearance. 
The usual quiet was broken. About the 
door was a scene of confusion. At the foot 
of the stair leading to his étude raged an 
agitated group. As those composing it 
were the most prominent citizens of Biez- 
sur-Calme and of the surrounding country, 
and as their faces and gestures plainly 
indicated that something serious was 
the matter, an interested crowd of lesser 
lights had gathered about them. The 
advent of Gaston Hippolyte and the 
respectable Triboulet was hailed with a 
faint shout. Through the lane of eager 
spectators the two advanced toward the 
door. On the threshold Gaston Hippolyte 
was seized and stopped in his course by the 
assembled representatives of the business 
interests of the town. A tumult of demands 
assailed his ears. As if what was scught 
might be obtained by force, he was held and 
drawn hither and thither. 

“Gentlemen —Gentlemen!’’ heexclaimed. 
“One at a time! If you will allow me to 
gain the room ——”’ 

An unusual and impressive scene the 
dusty office presented. At a table, with 
one hand resting on it as if posed for a 
portrait, stood Gaston Hippolyte. Beside 
him —as a chancellor beside a reigning and 
victorious monarch—was the lawyer. Be- 
fore them in a huddle, with anxiety uncon- 
cealed, were gathered to a man the most 
important inhabitants of Biez-sur-Calme 

““Now, if you please,’”’ announced Gaston 
Hippolyte with royal composure. 

A babel began. An outcry arose from 
which only detached words and sentences 
were to be disentangled. 

““We come to you!—Ah, but you have 
played it to the very finest! What are we 
todo? Weneed bottles—the whole town 
needs bottles—the entire district needs 
bottles—bottles—bottles! Otherwise the 
profit of the vendage is gone. You have 
them all.—Not in the entire France is there 
a supply to be got. All which are not to go 
elsewhere are held by you.—I give thirty- 
two franes fifty centimes the hundred for 
five hundred thousand bottles.—Thirty- 
three—thirty-four franes the hundred!”’ 

““Gentlemen,’”’ said Gaston—and_ his 
support on the table was indeed needed —‘‘ I 


see the Marquis d’Hocquincourt. If I 
may speak a moment with him——”’’ 
A sullen silence met the request. The 


Marquis with alacrity stepped forward. 
With exceeding readiness he preceded 
Gaston Hippolyte, who bowed him through 
the entrance to Triboulet’s privatesanctum. 
Gaston Hippolyte carefully closed the door. 
Then he turned and with dignity faced the 
other. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, ‘‘it 
would appear that victory for the moment 
lights on my banner. I have what you 
wish.” 

“Monsieur, there is no use disguising 
the fact. The fate of Veuve Chiquot- 
Girardin and of the whole place lies in 
your hands. We need bottles.” 

“Exactly. You are ‘short.’”’ 

“ Hein?—Ah, never mind! There is 
no time for explanation. You have the 


bottles.” 

“Precisely. I have the market ‘cor- 
nered.’”’ 

“You said—— But again, enough! 


What do you propose?’’ 

“Monsieur le Marquis,’ began Gaston 
Hippolyte slowly, ‘‘you have at one time 
and another been pleased to make dis- 
paraging remarks.” 

“T did not understand,’ the Marquis 
assured him eagerly. ‘‘I did not fathom 
the depth of your plans. You have indeed 
thrown dust in our eyes. While you ap- 
peared to go one way you go another. In 
the language of the land of your admiration 
—for which, let me assure you, I have a 
new and _ profound respect —you have 
‘covered up your tracks.’ Ah, the affair 
is magnificent! With the hundreds of 
thousands, the millions of bottles you have 
bought and for which you contracted, you 
can have any price. My friend, you will 
make a fortune! It is only for us to get 
off the cheapest possible.” 


“Just so,’ Gaston Hippolyte observed; 


‘you personally need —— 
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business man. He works six days (and some- 
times more) per week. But the Call of the Wild 
appeals to him over-poweringly at least once each 
year. Then he takes his rod and gun, together 


with his vacation trunkful of ‘““duds’—and the office 


knoweth him no more for two weeks. 
One day he returns, as brown as an Indian, with an 
elastic step and a strange new twinkle in his eye. 


A Trip Worth While 


YOU ought to know all about Colorado, how cheaply 

it is reached, and the best way to get there. We will 
send you our new 80-page illustrated booklet, entitled 
“Under the Turquoise Sky,” giving this information, for 
your name and three two-cent stamps. Remember Rock 
Island as the Colorado line and write to-day for rates, infor- 
mation and the booklet. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Room 16, La Salle Station, Chicago 
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AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Safety-Double 
Action, Self Cocking, 
solid frame revolver is a 
dependable and well- 
made arm. It has a re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


$2.50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 
the cartridge unless the trigger is ; 
pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger. 
The frame is of solid steel beautifully nickelled with 
a rubber stock or handle of neat design. 

The cylinder and barrel are drilled out of solid drop forged steel of the 
highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device to prevent 
it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in shape, is 
well sighted for quick aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable revolver — 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


for pocket or home protection. 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. Regular length of barrel 224 inches, price $2.50 a 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre Aah ** $3.00 2 
Centre Fire. * S53, 50) 


For sale by dealers. : 


Send today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns — rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. f 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 


lf your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid — 


Dept. 15 


(4%) PEOPLES (44) 
Ne SAVINGS BANK®¥ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘ =CAPITAL G SURPLUS :TWO MILLION DOLLARS: S 


WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
Mace in over 700 fancy color combinations 
for Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, 
Ete. They're adjustable—will fit any hat. If 
you don’t like the band on your hat you can 
change it, because Wick’s Bands are sold sep- 
arate and can be worn over the regular hat 
band. On and off in a twinkling. 
25 AND 50 CENTS 
14 in. Band 25cts. 14in.and 2in. Band 50cts. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can’t 
supply you, we will on receipt of price. 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 4s 
Dept. F, Philadelphia 


a ETA NE 


The business of this bank is con- 
ducted under the strict banking laws 
of Pennsylvania, being subject to ex- 
amination at all times by the State 
Banking Department. 


Send for booklet ‘'P”’ explaining how 
you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 


T S 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distr 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


SUPPLIES, TELE- 


PHONES, NOVEL- 
TIES. Catalog of 200 
Free. If it’s Electricwe 
have it. Big Cat.4c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Batteries. 
Toys, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 


ELECTRIC 


“Twelve hundred thousand bottles.” 

“AndI——” Gaston Hippolyte paused 
s the Marquis watched him eagerly. ‘‘I 
eed —Lucie,’’ he concluded. 

The Marquis’ eyes brightened. He 
tepped forward. e grasped Gaston 
lip olyte by both hands. 

“My dear young friend!”’ he cried. 

“Tf I should agree,’’ Gaston Hippolyte 
uggested gently, ‘‘to let you have the 
ottles for the usual price of thirty francs 
he hundred ——”’ 

“My dear Gaston,” stuttered the en- 
aptured Marquis. 

‘Then make an advance upon the other 
ales enough to recoup me for any losses 
hat ——”’ 

“Tt’s a magnificent scheme!”’ the Mar- 
uis exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

“Tt is a kind of ‘rebate’ for you,’’ mused 
raston Hippolyte. 

“We are pleased ——”’ said the Marquis 
1 a doubtful tone. ‘‘But why pause? 
‘iwe l’ Amérique!” 

“As I said—Lucie——”’ Gaston Hippo- 
yte resumed. 

“Not another word,’’ the Marquis inter- 
upted promptly. ‘‘If there has been 
1isunderstanding, it is to be regretted. 
‘he Marquise was too quick. IJ remarked 
;at the time. But now I can assure you 
hat she will think exactly as I do.” 


The rose glow of the sunset was fading 
hrough the trees of the park of the Chateau 
*Hocquincourt. The soft summer twi- 
ght drew on over the peacefulscene. One 
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of the doorlike windows was open and the 
Marquise, with many wrappings of lace 
shawls, sat upon the terrace. The Marquis 
was in another chair beside her, quietly 
smoking. Toward them came Gaston 
Hippolyte and Lucie. 

“Ah, my children!’’ said the Marquis 
tenderly. 

“We thought we’d just stroll down to 
the pond and feed the carp,’’ observed 
Gaston negligently. 

“What——” the Marquise began 
quickly and sharply, but her voice softened 
as idan gazed away: ‘‘Go—my children, 

Oo ! ” 

With a calm smile which changed to one 
of satisfaction as soon as he was out of 
sight, Gaston Hippolyte, with Lucie by his 
side, sauntered onward into the dimness 
and seclusion of the trimmed ailées. 

“T knew you would win,” she murmured 
adoringly. ‘‘I always believed in you.” 

“Tt is well, my love,’ he answered. 
“These have been dark days, but they have 
passed. I have indeed triumphed at last.”’ 

“We will always do everything in the 
American way!’’ Lucie cried enthusiastic- 
ally. . 

Gaston Hippolyte walked on for a mo- 
ment in deep thought. 

““Certain things,’’ he declared cautiously, 
“like our being alone together now. But, 
for the whole, we will not try experiments 
rashly. We will adhere, for the most part 
and for a time at least, to the habits of our 
native country which we thoroughly under- 
stand.” 


The Shame of the Colleges 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


hange in ourrelations which the announce- 
1ent must bring. 

“Thanks,” J breathed, wondering if I 
hould be passed doughnuts with my tea, 
Ss we were at home. 

“Why has the Gentleman Trust been 
armed at Harvard rather than at some 
ther great University?’’ I ventured. 

The Young Instructor laid his Boccaccio 
ently on the table. ‘‘Obviously,’” he 
aid—‘‘obviously. Inthe cornering of any 
ublic commodity location is the factor 
rst to be considered. Where did the first 
merican Gentleman land? At Plymouth 
ock. Where must we go to-day to find 
he primal source of American pedigree? 
‘0 Plymouth Rock. Ergo, the University 
earest Plymouth Rock must, necessarily, 
bsorb the finest essence of gentility. The 
yunders of Harvard were wise in their 
eneration. They knew that the Univer- 
ty of Podunk or Aurora College could 
ever compete with an institution which, 
eing so near the base of supplies, could 
snd a man over to Plymouth Rock any 
fternoon and ship in enough Miles Stan- 
ishes and Cotton Mathers to flood the 
iarket for half a century.” 

Quickly disguising myself as a Pilgrim 
ather I set forth to interview President 
jliot. The Prexy was not at home, I was 
Id. He had just gone out for a stroll 
arough the grounds to show the plant toa 
ealthy Cincinnati brewer who intended 
uilding the greatest university in the world 
n the hill out back of his bottling-works. 
came upon the educator and the brewer 
azing at the new Philosophy Building. 
he brewer was taking down notes. 

“How mooch vouldt it gost to poot up 
och a puilding like dot?” he asked. 

President Eliot looked troubled. ‘‘You 
2e,”’ he explained, ‘‘we are not accustomed 
t Harvard to set a crude money value 
n our buildings. I should say, however, 
1at this building might be worth something 
ke a million and a half.” 

“All right,” said the brewer, ‘‘den I shall 
uildt a philosophy choint vort’ two mil- 
ons, py jinks!’ 

“But, my dear sir,” said the pedagogue, 
such a university as you intend to con- 
Tuct—where would you get the atmos- 
here, the traditions, the ideals of a 
larvard?”’ 

“Vell, Mister Professor,’ smiled the 
rewer, ‘‘if ve ain’d got some iteals und 
raditions und atmospheres in Cincinnati 
e ain’d going to git mad apoud it. I'll 
larter a steampoat und ship ’em over 
om Chermany—I got der money!” 
President Eliot was silent and the brewer 
mtinued to make figures in his little 
otebook. From the Delta beyond the 

gg Museum I could hear a rattle as 

‘ bronze clashing against sheet-iron. I 
link it must have been the statue of John 


Harvard turning uneasily in its chair. As 
the setting sun slanted through the Cam- 
bridge elms I folded away my disguises 
and caught a car for Boston. Over in the 
cafion-like depths of the Stadium they were 
having an inter-class baseball game, and 
I could hear the undergraduates crying: 


“Vigorously ! 
Rigorously! 
Smite the spheroid at the plate! 
Fiercely, fellows, 
Tensely, fellows— 
Courage, 1908!” 


The note came firmly, but not enthusias- 
tically, to my ears and seemed to rebuke 
me asa mere crude protoplasm in the divine 
scheme of the Universe. 

A little Cambridge mucker, who sat next 
to me, chewed gum energetically and 
volunteered information on Colonial land- 
marks. He showed me the dome of the 
State House in the distance, explained the 
navigable channels of the Charles River and 
pointed out Thomas W. Lawson’s carriage 
driving through Copley Square. A faithful 
believer in Harvard’s athletic destiny he 
spoke rapturously of Captain Filley’s 
admirable crew, and he confessed that he 
had already staked fifty cents on the 
Crimson for the coming regatta. 

“Dem MHa-a’voids kin sure lick de 
polka-dots off’n de Elis!” he said. ‘‘ Every 
one’s a sport an’ a gen’leman, too.” 

“Hush, child!” I murmured reverently. 
“What do we know of such matters?” 


In the Grain 


HE grain of wheat, as now known, is, 
properly speaking, a package filled with 
flour cells, het one of which contains all of 
the elements of the flour out of which the 
housewife makes her bread. In each grain 
there are several hundreds, and often far 
more, of these flour cells, and each of these 
cells, complete in itself, has quite an elabo- 
rate structure of its own. It hasaskeleton, 
in which the nucleus (representing the vital 
principle) is suspended, and in the network 
of this skeleton are also held a multitude of 
starch granules. 

Thus each wheat grain contains a vast 
total number of starch granules—from ten 
to twenty millions of them — which are 
provided by Nature to serve as readily- 
digestible provender (a sort of ‘‘ breakfast 
food”’) for the baby plant in the earliest 
beginning of its being. Later, the skele- 
tons of the cells, in which the starchy 
particles are suspended, afford additional 
nourishment—just as the white of an egg 
nourishes the unhatched chick after the yelk 
has been absorbed. For it appears that the 
skeletons, so to call them, are composed of 
the substance known to us as “gluten.” 


DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 


Make Your Own Selection 


Only 


E have a few very fine odd volumes we 
shall dispose of at a sacrifice. Each and 
every one of the volumes is a standard. 
They are all books of rare merit by the fore- Cc a 
most writers the world has known. If you ° 
have not in your. library the books here repre- 
sented, this is your opportunity to secure at 
least one of them, on 


‘These books are as attractive as books can 
be made : paper, type and printing are the best, 
the binding 1s genuine half-leather —the rich- 
est of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
gold tops with head bands, marbled sides —a 
genuine de luxe book in every respect ; in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better 


JUST THE 


made than these volumes. BOOKS 
You can select from the enclosed list as 
many volumes as you desire and pay us, if the YOU 


books are found to be satisfactory after ycu 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) 
months for each volume you select, and we 
deliver to you. 
This will make the volumes cost 

you 96 cents each, an extremely low |Put 
price fora book of such high charac- Jy jy| 
ter. This being an odd lot sale, we this 
have of some of the volumes only a ; 
few, while of the others we have forty Col. 
(40) or fifty (50). 


WANT 


Size of books, 714 in. x 5% in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


The De Luxe Volumes Are 


1 Adam Bede Eliot The volumes are of uniform size and —| 47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 

2 Age of Fable Bullfinch | are bound in three different leathers, 48 Lorna Doone Blackmore 

3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales red, blueand green, and are certainly 49 Macaulay’s Speeches 

4 Arabian Nights ihe ae aeunenyS standard volumes 50 Marble Faun Hawthorne 

5 Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table Se ee UD 51 Meadow Brook Mary J. Holmes 

: ; L Select the books you desire by fill- Ps 2m 

Oliver Wendell Holmes] 3.3 5n an ¥& Chposite ihe titles elven 52 Middlemarch Eliot 

6 Bacon’s Essays in this advertisement. We will send 53 Mill on the Floss Eliot 


7 Barnaby Rudge Dickens | allof the books you select if we have 54 Minister’s Wooing, The Stowe 
8 Beulah Augusta J. Evans} them left in stock, if not, all that we 55 Mosses from an Old Manse 
9° Bondman Hall Caine pave tist gen select, W ewillsend Bic Hawthorne 
Z . volumes to you all charges prepaic ; : sates 
BY Bracebridge Hall Irv 8) for your examination,andafter seeing Zs paboleon a0 His Marshals Hea lley 
11 Bride of Lammermoor Scott] the books, if you desire to keep them, 37 Old Curiosity Shop Dickens 
12 California and Oregon Trail you can pay us a little each month. 58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
Francis Parkman As we prepay all delivery charges, 59 Origin of Species Darwin 
13 Child’s History of England Dickens] we cannot accept an orcer for less 60 Other Worlds than Ours Procter 
14 Conduct of Life Emerson en A 29) polices Weed oe 61 Pickwick Dickens 
4 ; g to pay the delivery charges. - s. 
15 Suess of an Sg : If yous weitid Mike folsee one aah 62 Plutarch’s Lives 
ater etsuincey | ume before deciding how many to 63 Poe’s Prose Tales 
16 Conquest of Peru Prescott | select, send us the name of the vol- 64 Prince of the House of David 
17 Count of Monte Cristo Dumas} ume you desire and enclose one Rey. Prof. J. H. Ingraham 
18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell] | dollar ($1.00) and we will send you 65 Professor at the Breakfast-Table 
19 Daniel Deronda Eliot | Me vouune delivery charges prepaid: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
20 Data of Ethics Spencer a eras SESS) tS ete | 66 Prue andI George Wm. Curtis 
21 David Copperfield Dickens This is the best opportunity to 67 Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
22 Descent of Man Darwin | place in your home some of the most 68 Representative Men Emerson 
23 Dombey and: Son Dickens | interesting standard volumes at a 69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
24 Education Spencer pale far Hay phat the books are 70 Rob Roy Scott 
25 Egyptian Princess Ebers feeay. Pde tacke cone 71 Romola Eliot 
26 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holes As our stock is limited we will fill 72 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
27 Emerson's Essays orders as received. 73 Sketch Book Irving 
7 


28 English Traits Emerson ‘These are absolutely new goods, 4 Soldiers Three and Plain 


29 Fair Maid of Perth Scott | 2nd in complete sets the lowest price Tales from the Hills Kipling 
30 Familiar Quotations is $2.50 pervolume. 75 Stepping Heavenward Prentiss 
31 Felix Holt Eliot | Cut this advertisement out, mark 76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 
32 First Violin Jessie Fothergill | Volumes desired sent for PUSDeD Crs 77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
: sls i d address and 37 3 P 
33 Great Expectations inkensiipesen No eo an 78 Tennyson’s Poems 
rela oti NEES 79 Thelma Marie Corelli 


34 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 8 Washington Place,New York,N.Y. 


35 Hypatia Kingsley —————— <asens 80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 
36 Hunchback of Notre Dame lugo You may send me upon inspection 81 Tom Brown’s School Days Hughes 
37 In His Steps C. M. Sheldon | the volumes I have placed an X be- 82 Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne 
38 Ivanhoe Scott fore. I will, if the books meet with 83 Uncle Tom’s Cabin owe 
xe as my approval, remit you 8 ceuts a 84 Under Tw Bs 
39 Jane Eyre Bronte} month for 12 months for each vol. |-—| 8+ Under Two Flags Ouida 
40 John Halifax Mulock | ume. If I do not care to keep the |——| 85 Vanity Fair Thackeray 
41 Kenilworth Scott | books I will return them to you all 86 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
42 Koran of Mohammed charges collect. —| 87 Washington and His Generals 
43 Lamplighter Cummins | W276 --------ergeceeeeesenseneetsetseteeees 88 Waverley Bee 
ce) TASS RA oe yy ce SEC ete Sate ERE ALOT _| 89 Week on the Concord and 
qo ern onthe Moncans Cooper Town or City? .. Merrimac Rivers Thoreau 
1 Hugo] Post-8-4 and State$ 90 Whittier’s Poetical Works 
e 
A. L. F 8 Washington Place, NEW YO ays 


At All the Better kind of Stores 
5 cents the Ounce 
or in 5¢,10¢.and 25¢ Packets 


THaT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us |Qc for sample packet. 
delphia, U. S.. 


FRANK 


Same 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in the country 
in return for a little work done in leisure hours. You select the school —we pay the bills. If you 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico 
from palm fiber. louble weave, 
durable and light weight with 
colored design in brim. Ke- 
tails at $1.00, sent post-paid 
for 50c to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawn- 


Mexican 


=> 


Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 

some blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 ets. 
post-paid. We will send our new illustrated ) 
catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, ete., 
containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, 


work. Same hat plain, 40c; 55 
both for 75c. Large, medium etc, absolutely — WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
and sinall sizes. Fine for fishing, r THE CREST TRADING CO: 
camping, seashore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 21E Witmark Building, N. ¥. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B8, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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LETTERS TO WOMEN 


You are American to the very marrow 
of your bones. You could not be happy in 
a country which, however you might admire 
its traditions and be attracted by its cul- 
ture, must forever remain to you a foreign 
country that is strange, alien, different, 
“queer.” 


IX 
To the same : 

I have your short note telling me that 
Reggie has arrived in Paris! 

He did not come to see me, nor even 
write me, before sailing. He was afraid 
that I would dissuade him from such a 
definitive move. Nowit is done I make no 
comment. I shall wait until hearing more 
in detail from you before expressing my 
opinion one way or the other. ; 

Perhaps Reggie has done the wisest 
thing in the world—perhaps the most 
foolish. In a courtship the same act may 
appear glorious or ignoble, depending 
entirely upon how the woman courted 
takes it. 


»¢ 
To the same : 

Your second letter has come, and I see 
that poor Reggie has made a dreadful 
mistake! 

In Italy, after an anonymous sort of 
fashion, you longed for somebody, for an 
amoureux, some one to make love to you, 
some one to complete, with a personal 
romance, the wonderfully picturesque 
setting which surrounded you. 

In Paris you felt first that it was a natural 
desire, then that it was a conventional 
necessity to be married. It was this 
transition from the natural to the con- 
ventional wherein poor Reggie’s chances 
perished. 

But have they quite perished? 
as hopeless for him as you think? 

All of a sudden you have adopted the 
Latin idea of a woman submissive to man, 
a man who is lord and master, and who 
asks neither advice nor criticism, but 
approval only. Which approval, if his 
wife, mother, sister, sweetheart fail to give, 
he finds elsewhere. 

Why this change? 

Could Reggie be prepared for it? 

You say that he seems like a girl, he 
doesn’t know how to order people around, 
he hesitates about an hour, it seems to you, 
over the menu when it is handed to him 
in a restaurant, and finally he gives it to 
you, as if you could arrange the dinner for 
his guests! 

Small things, 
irritating. 

And what you hate, too, is to see Reggie 
so badly served and so cheated! Not 
speaking French, he never discusses the 
price of anything. He simply holds out 
his hand full of coin and lets the menials 
fall upon it. Then, occasionally, there is 
an awful revulsion, in his American mind, 
against this grandiose system, and you 
catch sight of him, when you have regained 
the carriage, lingering in some unpleasant 
dispute. 

Then Reggie insists upon wearing a 
straw hat, and there isn’t a self-respecting 
Frenchman of the world who would think 
of wearing a straw hat in Paris before the 
Grand Prix has been run. This, too, is 
only a detail. But, for a woman, the great 
passion which we call love is nothing more 
than a collection of details—a series of 
small, trifling things which, appealing to 
our taste, seducing it, meeting with our 
sentimental approval, determine the at- 
traction love is. 

Dear friend, don’t be hard on Reggie. 
Don’t let outside influences affect too much 
the true course of your feelings. Don’t let 
your inclination for Reggie be thus, by 
some superficial thing, transformed into a 
positive revulsion. Don’t feel that you are 
responsible for Reggie just because he 
cares for you. 

Be more simple! 

_At your age things decide themselves. 
You need take no heart-rending decisions. 
As a woman grows older and her chances of 
happiness diminish, there is something 
irrevocable in whatever she determines to 
do. Itisasthough time had put a mortgage 
upon every act she attempts. 

While youth is still yours let there be 
something lovely in the spontaneity of your 
choice! Don’t be hampered, Beatrice, by 
worldly considerations. If youlove Reggie 


Is it 


all of them, but very 
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everso little, lethim seeit. This confidence, 
if you place it in him, will act as magic upon 
his powers to please you. 

0, you say? 

You like him better when he is melan- 
choly and hopeless than when he is ex- 
uberant and reassured? 

Ah, Beatrice! Thetruthis, Reggie loves 
you too well. You are too sure of him. 
A woman who is loved in this way is always 
ready to say no until . : 

Until what? 

Until she is no longer loved. 

Take my word for it. 


XT 
To the same: 

Indignant, enraged, discouraged, petu- 
lant, thus you appear in your last letter. 

And why? 

Simply because Reggie has—proposed 
to you! 

What a terrible offense indeed! 

With our highly-cultivated sensibilities, 
we women cannot understand how any 
man is able to propose when things are so 
against him that he is sure to be rejected. 

So you have refused Reggie? Poor 
Reginald Wells! 

And you are not even sorry for him. 
It was his own fault. He chose the most 
unpropitious moment: when you were 
alone together up in the towers of Notre 
Dame, with Paris stretching immense, 
vague, anonymous before you, and all the 
past stirring in your veins, and Reggie 
seeming so pale, so personal, so insignificant 
by comparison with what was in your 
thoughts. 

You wanted to run away from him, and 
you couldn’t. You wanted to hide under 
the uplifted wings of the little angel of 
Notre Dame, and beg her to protect you. 

Ah, Beatrice! As you turned toward 
the frail and exquisite little statue, whose 
delicate wings, immobile through the ages, 
have typified that unchanging purity 
toward which man lifts his eyes as to the 
supreme ideal, thus Reggie turned to you. 
His feelings, like yours, were arduous, 
reverent, seeking protection against the 
world for what was the best in him. 

He ‘“‘froze you.’’ These are the words 
you use—expressive, at least. You felt 
that you didn’t care whether you ever saw 
him again. After you had said ‘‘No,” 
you came all the way down the winding 
staircase into the church below without 
speaking again. The carriage was waiting 
for you near the bridge, you got into it. 
Reggie asked if he might come after dinner 
to the hotel, and you answered that there 
would be nobody there; you and your 
father were dining out. 

Since then you have not seen him. 

It is the last sentence of your letter which 
givesmeaglimmer of hope. You exclaim: 

“After what had happened I should 
think Reggie would at least have sent me 
some flowers or written me a line.” 

If you were ‘‘sorry for him,” if you felt 
“like a sister”? to him, I should be more 
anxious. Your charming egoism on this 
occasion shows, as a matter of fact, how 
absorbed you are in the affair. 

Well, well, dear, be sincere, this is all I 
ask of you. Most sentimental failures are 
due to a lack of genuineness. Be true to 
yourself and you will be true to Reggie. It 
is never too late to mend, and no one 
incident is final in love or in life. 


XI 
To the same: 

You seem perfectly amazed that Reggie 
should not have written to you since landing 
in America. 

Why should he write to you? 

This question hasn’t presented itself to 
your mind. 

A woman can never understand why any 
man who has ever loved her should not 
continue to do so until the end of his days. 
I don’t mean by this that Reggie has stopped 
loving you. Alas, no, quite the contrary. 
You beg me for news of him, so I give it to 
you, outspoken. Reggie looks wretchedly 
ill. He is working day and night, against 
the orders of the doctor, who says that he 
should go to the seashore and “‘loaf’”’ for 
a month at least. 

He had not been a week in New York 
before he came over to pay me a flying 
visit, between trains, under pretext of 
being ‘‘rushed”’ with business. 
the first thing he spoke about was you. I 


Of course, _ 
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shall not repeat the things he said. You 
do not deserve to hear them. 

The only thing left to say was: ‘‘ Don’t 
take it so to heart.’”’ I fancy he found 
this little enough consolation. 

“To heart? Why, it’s my very fibre,” 
he retorted. ‘‘You don’t suppose it’s a 
passing faney, do you, any light matter? 
For two years she’s been all I’ve thought 


about. lEiverything else was a side issue. 
To heart?” he repeated. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 


ITattempted to explain, but he interrupted 
me. 

“Oh, I’m not going to kill myself, if 
that’s what you call taking it seriously. 
My mind is steady. I’m not a complete 
coward.” 

“Why, Reggie,” I said, ‘‘the happiest 
marriages I know are those where the 
woman began by refusing the man, and 
ended by proposing to him herself!” 

Reggie smiled, and Isawin thisrelaxation 
of his features how wan his expression had 
become. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘she knows what she 
wants, and the best thing for me is to keep 
out of her way. I can’t let my misery 
seem like a reproach to any one.” 

We didn’t speak of you again after this 
last remark of Reggie’s. I felt too uncer- 
tain of you to proffer any encouragement. 
I felt, Beatrice, that you were a victim 
almost as much as he, and far different. 
His suffering came from you, and yours 
came from the flippant education which had 
led you to consider everything in life from 
the standpoint —not of what it was worth— 
but of whether you wanted it or not. This 
is fatal to happiness. When it seemed that 
you could no longer have Reggie, his true 
value first occurred to you. You had to 
miss him, to want him, and think you had 
lost him before his real merit became 
apparent to you. 

Is it too late? 

That remains to be seen. All depends 
on your own way ofacting. Men best know 
what they want; women know best how 
to describe their wants. Pride alone can 
now interfere with your future joy. 


XIII 
To the same: 

Reggie has told me the good news of your 
letter to him. You are on the ocean now. 
You were right to persuade Mr. Thayer to 
bring you back. I can fancy your feelings. 
Reggie seems distressed in the midst of 
his gladness to hear from you. He doubts 
still what reason brings you homeward 
so unexpectedly. He fears that yOu may 
eee simply, as a child, to play again with 

re! 

I send this to your New York address. 
Your ship ought to get in to-day. Let me 
hear from you as soon as possible after 
arriving. Is it to be, or not to be? 


P.S. Reggie’s telegram has this 
momentarrived. MHeartiest congratu- 
lations to you both. Don’t makeatoo 
long engagement! I am sure your 
father must be in a hurry to have such 
ason-in-law as Reginald Wells. Write 
soon, and remember that I love you 
both as much in your foolish happiness 
as I did in your foolish misery! 


Carpet Grass 


os GARDEN has been established by the 
Government Plant Bureau for the 
experimental cultivation of matting-grass 
—the plant from which the Japanese manu- 
facture the beautiful grass-carpet so widely 
used in this country. If the enterprise is 
successful, as is expected, wide areas of 
abandoned rice-fields along the Atlantic 
coast will once more become profitable. 

This sort of grass is easily woven by 
looms, and it is estimated that we could 
produce enough of it in the United States 
to represent, when converted into matting, 
a value of at least $2,000,000 a year. 

With this end in view, methods of propa- 
gation are being carefully studied out at the 
garden referred to, and roots of the best 
matting-grasses have been fetched from 
Japan, through the agency of our agricul- 
tural explorers. Similar grasses, however, 
are native to some parts of our own country, 
being found wild over extensive areas of 
“tule lands’’—that is, low-lying, over- 
flowed lands in California. 
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Why shouldn’t you be a 
to buy a hundred cigars 
low as a retailer? 


There are many small dealers 
who do not buy over a hundred 
cigars of one brand at a time. 
But they get them at whole- #e 
sale price. _ 

When you buy a hundred 
cigars why don’t you get them 
at wholesale price? 

Obviously, the retailer can- [ag 
not sell them to you at whole- 
sale price because that would fe 
give him no profit. 

But what about the manu- § 
facturer? He cannot sell them 
to you at wholesale price be- 
cause in doing so he would 
antagonize the retailer, and he f 
must depend upon the retailer 
for his outlet. 

That’s the reason. But I | 
have got around that. How? 
By selling all my cigars direct | 
to the consumer—none to re- 
tailers. Consequently, I don’t 
have to “protect’’ the retailer & 
as other manufacturers do. I } 
can and do sell in hundred lots 
direct to the smoker, at 
wholesale price. 

MY OFFER 1S:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval toareader 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety 
at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. ; 

The fillers of these cigars are Clez 
Havana, of good quality —not only clea 
but long, clean Havana—no shorts or 
tings used. They are hand-made by 
best of workmen. The making has m 
to do with the smoking qualities of a cig 
The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card 
give personal references, and state whethe 
mild, medium or strong cigars are desir 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME HEATIN 


Don’t GuEss 


which is the best 
Heating syste 
and don’t let 
any one guess 
for you. 

INVESTIGATE 
AND DECIDE 
FOR YOURSELF 


Shivers’ 
Panatel; 
EXACT SIZ 
AND SHAPE 


KELSEY HEATED HOUSE 
at Washington, D. C. 
Appleton & Clark, Archts. 


Send for our booklet which tells why the 


Kelsey “s:" Generator 


(1) Heats city or country houses of any size ; 
(2) Why it warms fresh air by best method ; 
(3) Why it forces warm air to every room ; 
(4) Why it is different from furnaces or steam 
and hot water systems ; 
(5) Why it is more healthful and why it cost 
less for fuel, management and repairs. 


28,000 IN USE 
Send for book “OPINIONS” 


KELSEY HEATING CO 


251 FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. — 
New York Office: 905 Presbyterian Bldg. 
SECURED OR FEI 


ATENT RETURNED 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent f 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D, 


Warm 
Air 


>H OP 


With the Pay Envelope 


M a young man holding a clerkship in a 
ailway freight office at a very modest 
ry. Paving a wife and three children 
endent upon me, and being handicapped 
yugh an unfortunate deformity which 
ces it impossible for me to do any 
sical labor, I began to cudgel my brain 
ng to evolve some method whereby I 
id add to my income and still do the 
k required of me in the office. Finally 
t upon the idea of starting a system of 
-envelope advertising. I live in a city 
hirty thousand inhabitants, employing 
enumberofmen. I went tothe heads 
these plants and readily secured per- 
sion to furnish their pay-envelopes, 
is, with whatever data they required 
ited thereon, for the privilege of using 
remaining space for advertising pur- 
3s. I next visited the printers and 
ained prices per thousand for furnishing 
printing such envelopes. This repre- 
ed the financial cost of the enterprise. 
n I visited the managers of the depart- 
it and all other large stores handling 
erent kinds of goods, and found very little 
ible in making contracts with them for 
s”’ on a basis of one thousand envelopes 
ially put into circulation, and at prices 
ch gave me a good margin of profit. 
ve contracted for all the space on an 
elope, some for one-half, and often I 
iid have five or six different ‘‘ads”’ on 
same envelope. Of course, I had to 
ect a simple system of bookkeeping so 
t I could tell instantly just how I stood 
n each advertiser. On delivering the 
elope to these employers I always took 
ipts which stated the number of 
elopes received and what ‘‘ads’”’ they 
e, which I would present to the ad- 
tiser when rendering my bill, thus 
ving to him that the envelopes were 
ially delivered. It was not long before 
ud a nice little income of fifty dollars a 
ith from this source. —X. Y.Z. 


Not on the Records 


OUR commercial agency office was a 
man who, as recall, made it his 
iness to have a memory; a somewhat 
ymonplace statement, perhaps, but this 
ticular memory was a “‘jewel.” 
here are records—records—records in 
agency files, and the man of strict 
tine comes to worship these little gods 
ALL. To him a memory means work. 
st the records do the work”’ might be 
constant parody. 
The little fellow,’’ as this man was 
ed by some of his clerks, was the head 
he city department in one of the great 
tres of trade, when there came, one day, 
n Los Angeles, or other California office, 
urgent telegraphic inquiry, asking if a 
‘ain man in business in a remote part of 
great centre was responsible for a 
fe sum of money, he having presented 
self, with the best of California indorse- 
its, to draw the amount from a Los 
seles bank. The agency’s records were 
sulted and the man’s business career 
found to be clean and progressive. In 
;, he was prosperous and honorable— 
<ed up to in the community. A tele- 
phic reply was framed by a ‘“‘record- 
shiping”’ clerk, setting forth these facts. 
me of the ‘‘little fellow’s”’ fixed rules 
h his subordinates, however, was that 
should look over all telegrams. When 
i one came up to his desk he glanced at 
Ss an item among thousands of the day’s 
ilar business matters, and was on the 
at of pushing the call-button for the 
ssenger-boy, when—he didn’t. Instead, 
scratched his rather ordinary bald head 
2ctively, and called a reporter. 
Johnson, go out to this address,’ he 
l,and gave the reporter a slip of paper 
‘ying the address of the man asking the 
1ey of the Los Angeles bank. ‘Tell 
bookkeeper out there that you are a 
nd of and that you’d like to have 
California address.”’ 
falf an hour later the ‘‘little fellow” was 
ed to the telephone. 
pues,” he-said.—‘“‘What?... . I 
ught so.” And he hung up the re- 
‘er with a click. 
sack to his desk he rushed, tore up the 
‘telegram and wrote one of about twenty 
ds instead, which he started at once on 
erry way to Los Angeles. 
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A few days later came a couple of letters: 
one from the Los Angeles manager and the 
other from the president of a bank out there. 
Both rang with praises for the city depart- 
ment of the great centre. 

The telegram which the ‘‘little fellow’’ 
sent had saved many thousands of dollars. 
But how? The “‘records’”’ were absolutely 
correct. Then why? Because, a couple 
of weeks before, the ‘“‘little fellow” had 
been waiting for his dinner in a popular 
downtown restaurant and had sro in the 
evening paper, in an item an inch long, 
without heading, to the effect that a man of 
this name—one common among millions— 
had had his leg badly crushed and would 
probably be confined to his bed for a couple 
of months. How, then, could he be calling 
at a Los Angeles bank? 

That day I tacked a little plate upon the 
tablets of my own memory: ‘‘Don’t leave 
it all to the records.”’ —L. R. T. 


A Spoiled Sherlock Holmes 


Ne THE age of twelve I was a messenger- 
boy for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company at L——. It was my first ‘‘job,” 
and I felt as though carbonated with that 
effervescent element—pride. I was am- 
bitious, too—that is, for about three weeks, 
the limit of my term of service. During 
that time I delivered fully seventy-five per 
cent. of all the messages. A day or two 
before I ‘‘resigned’’ I was handed a message 
to be copied and delivered to Mr. A——, 
our little city’s only detective. It read: 

“Arrest — , alias John W. Rowe. 
Wanted here on account charge of burglary. 
Twenty-five dollars reward.” 

It had been sent from Texas. 

Now it happened that Mr. John W. Rowe 
had been in our office nearly every day for 
a week or more sending or receiving mes- 
sages. He had also pawned several rings 
and articles of jewelry to our chief operator 
as payment for charges. 

I assumed that this information would be 
of interest to the detective, and soon made 
up my mind toimpartit. It did not occur 
to me that Mr. John W. Rowe was the 
company’s patron and that his business 
was entitled to the same confidential treat- 
ment that the company accords to every 
one. I thought of Rowe only asa criminal. 
When I delivered the message I told the 
detective, with affected ease, all the facts 
I was in possession of regarding his man. 
I thought the detective very liberal to 
promise me a ten-dollar bill for the simple 
service of pointing Rowe out to him. 

Sunday morning came and with it a 
message for Mr. John W. Rowe. It was 
from some “‘pal,’’ warning him that the 
officers were on his trail and advising that 
he leave L—— at once. It was marked 
‘‘Call’’—meaning that it was to be called 
for. I copied it, but did not deposit it in 
the call-box until I had shown it to my 
professional associate, the detective. 

In the course of an hour I returned to the 
office. I saw at once that something had 
happened, or was about. to happen—I 
couldn’t tell which. The chief operator 
looked pale; even the top of his bald head 
wore an unusual pallor. In afew minutes 
he asked me in a cold, trembly way about 
a certain message addressed to Mr. John 
W. Rowe. I told the truth—the whole 
truth. He said very little, however; he 
was too angry to speak without getting his 
tongue tangled. There were two causes 
responsible for his high state of nervous- 
ness and anger. I had unconsciously 
spoiled his little game of graft—one that 
was proving quite remunerative—and he 
had rendered himself liable to prosecution 
by receiving stolen property. 

I learned that the detective had called 
during my absence and let the cat out of 
the bag by inquiring if Mr. Rowe had been 
there for his message. The operator at 
first denied having any knowledge of Mr. 
John W. Rowe, but owned up when the 
detective indiscreetly spoke of the contents 
of the message and told how he came into 
possession of his information. 

Instead of going to work the next morning 
as usual, I signed the pay-roll—by request 
—and received my emoluments. 

I trailed Mr. Burglar Rowe through the 
boarding-houses and hotels for three or 
four days, but found that it was as cold a 
scent as the aroma of that eS Pa 
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About it 


ARE you going to do about it? If you 
the coupon the first time you saw it, i 


started on the road to success by way of t 
earning twice what they did a year ago. 


fill out the coupon THIS time and begin 
make up your mind now that 
you are going to be better off 
at this time next year the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS will 
make the way easy for you, 
will bring to you by mail the 
training required to fit you 
quickly for a responsible posi- 
tion in one of the occupations 
listed on the coupon. The 
I. C. S. will bring this train- 
ing to you, mind, at your 
home, in your spare time, 
without interfering with your 
present duties. 


Just read that 
coupon again— 
and DO some=- 
thing about it. 


Banking by Mail 
AT 4.% INTEREST 


We have established a ‘Banking by 
Mail’’ department, by means of which we 
accept deposits of One Dollar or more from 
residents in all parts of the civilized globe, 
affording them the same protection for their 
savings and the same rate of interest as we |; 
do to our local patrons. 

Send for booklet ‘f M.” 


The Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Assets over FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


What Are You 
Going to Do 


Here it is again, this big opportunity. 


would be holding a high-class position to-day. 
this past year, a host of people no better educated, no better off than yourself, have 


Are you going to keep putting this off till it’s everlastingly too late? Or will you 
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The Coupon 
Below Has | 
Brought 
Higher Wages 
to More Than 
75,000 
Poorly Paid 
Men. t 
Why Not 
to you? 


Now, what 
had filled out 
t’s likely you 
Within 


hat coupon, and many of them are already 


getting ahead in the world? If you just 


SSeS Le Es Se ‘ 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. | 


ase explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the i 
position before which I have marked X | 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for Real 
Est. Agts. & Convey’cers 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


outwear three pairs of other kinds. 
At 50c. the pair, we know that Bull 
Dog Suspenders are the biggest 
thing in suspender economy. One 
pair given a thorough test is sufh- 
cient to convince any man. Madein 
light and heavy weights. Youths’, 
Regular, and Extra Length sizes. 
Ask your dealer; if he hasn’t them, 
we will send them postpaid for5Vc. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 


Send for FREE Booklet —"* Correct 
Dress and Suspender Styles.” 


Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOO 


Trade Mark. 
Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 
(Made of light, ¢ 
AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


garment ($1.00 a Suit) 


Retail price 50 cents a 


The B.V.D. red woven label wl 
B.V.D. manufacture is a guarante 
imitation. 


COPYRIcHTED 
190% 


ERLANGER BROS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


SE FITTING 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Jurable nainsook) 


hich is sewed on every garment of 
e of correctness and fit. Accept no 


Free descriptive Book ** C"’ for the asking. 


cOPyaicnTtO 
4908 
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When you tire of wearing | 
clothes that don’t hold | 

? their shape, that never 
did fit you and that were 
not made for you but in 
quantities, sort of like pat- 
ent medicines are com- 
pounded, 


Look up one of our representatives. 


For $25 to $35 


You can have a suit or overcoat made ex- 
pressly for you from fabrics made by the 
Puritan, Fitchburg, Globe or Hockanum 
mills—cloths that cost $2.50 to $4.00 per 
yard—cut to your measure and tailored, in 
the style of the present, to fit your form, in | 
the largest and best regulated tailor shops 
in the world. 


You will be better satisfied and you can get 
two good suits for what the little local tailor 
will charge you for one of the same cloth. 


Write us for the name of dealer in your 
town who has our woolens, and wear | 
clothes made expressly for you. 


BV Giw MB 


. 


ea 
Merchant Tailors 


Dept. D, Chicago 


Refinish Your Furniture 
t Do it 
' Yourself 


Interesting, simple 
and fascinating. Our 
practical FREE 
BOOK tells how 
finish furniture, 
woodwork and floors 
see 111) WEATH= 
i ERED, MIS= 
SION, MA= § 
HOGANY, 
FLEMISH 
and other 
effects at 
little cost 
with JOHN- 
SON’S PRE- 
PARED WAX. 
Apply the 
Wax with a 
cloth over 
shellac, 


to 


For sale by all dealers in paint. 
money by telling you how old, discarded, poorly 
finished furniture may be changed in color and 


We save you 


finish, making it beautiful and stylish. Send 

your paint dealer’s name for our 48-page color 

book, regular 25c edition, FREE for limited 
} time. Mention book S8. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finitshing Authorities.” 


A Chance For You. 


To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five-cent 
bags of wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Figure the profits for your- 
self. The candy sells as rapidly as 
you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carni- 
vals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can havea pleasant sum- 


mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- | 


nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 
Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| five cents? 


| has paid. 
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~The Rnight of the Hammer 


Wit and Wisdom of Auctions and Auctioneers 


BY WILLIAM MATHEWS | 


action are essential qualities to an 
auctioneer. One of the secrets of his 
art is to sell, on certain occasions, with such 
a dashing, offhand, and seemingly reckless 
rapidity that the crowd will be tempted to 


() action are of decision and rapidity of 


_ bid before they have had time to deliberate. 


There was a knight of the hammer at 
Lord’s book auctions in Arch Street, Phila- 


| delphia, in 1839—which I was wont to 


attend—who understood and practiced 
this trick with signal success. One evening 
the bidding began to drag, and book after 
book was offered in vain. All the arts, 
devices and eloquence of the auctioneer 
were employed to no purpose; the crowd 
could not be coaxed, scolded or shamed 
into a bid. Finally, holding up in despair 
a popular work worth about two dollars, 
which he said they could not refuse to bid 
on, the auctioneer asked in rapid succession : 

“How much am I offered for it? Will 
you say a dollar-fifty? one dollar? seventy- 
No? Will you say, then, fifty 
cents? Twenty-five? Say anything, then, 
to startit! Who’ll bid one cent?” 

“One cent’”’ was bid, and instantly down 


| went the hammer, with the exclamation: 


“The bookis yours. Gentlemen, you see 
what bargains you are losing by your slow- 
ness in bidding!’” When the next work 


| was offered the bidding was furious. 


It is a well-known trick of a certain class 
of auctioneers to stimulate the bidding at 
their sales by offering the buyer of some 
article a price for it in advance of what he 
Some fifty-six years ago there 
was a bookseller on Hanover Street, Boston, 
who occasionally sold his books by auction 


| in country villages, and who practiced this 


ruse with great success. Among the works 
that composed his stock was a big lot of 
quarto Bibles, with cheap cuts, printed on 
miserable, dingy paper, hardly fit to do up 
groceries in, and bound in sheepskin. The 
first evening the sale was exceedingly dull. 
The auctioneer had determnied to have 


| five dollars apiece, though the cost was 


hardly two dollars, but the highest bid for 
the first copy was but three dollars. No 
sooner was it knocked down at this price 
than the purchaser was offered fifty cents 
to leave it. The offer was accepted, and 
the money paid. 

“A dollar saved is a dollar earned,” 
chucklingly said the auctioneer. 

Instantly the whole assembly burst 
forth into a loud and unanimous cry for 
Bibles! In vain were miscellaneous works 
offered of every description. Literature, 
science, politics, the fine arts and “fiction 
were at a discount; Bibles, and Bibles only, 
were wanted. Not the ‘‘first red cent”’ of 
a bid could be got on anything else—not 
even on hymn-books or religious treatises. 
“Bibles, Bibles!”’ was bawled by every 
tongue. But the knight of the hammer was 
inexorable. 

“No! gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘not another 
Bible shall I offer you to-night. To-morrow 
night, if you have a mind to start the books 
at four dollars, which is below the actual 
cost, I will put them up and risk it.” 

Next evening the sale was hardly begun 
when the cry for Bibles echoed and re- 
echoed through the room. It seemed as if 
the village had been wrapped in the gloom 
of paganism, and all the people were now 
seeking the lamp of life. The copies were 
immediately started at a high price, and the 
whole stock went at five dollars each. 

The most noted auction-room in London 
to-day is Christie’s, in St. James Square. 
The rooms are plain and dingy, yet here, 
day after day, are sold quietly the costliest 
articles on which the hammer falls: paint- 
ings by old and modern masters, family 
plate—sometimes of kings and queens— 
costly jewels, bracelets, antiques, auto- 
graphs, and rare books. An amusing story 
is told of a rather fussy-looking, elderly 
dame who once pushed her way through 
the throng in these rooms, and planted 
herself in a chair immediately under the 
rostrum, where she sat for some time un- 
moved by the swaying of the crowd and a 
fire of sarcastic remarks. An hour passed, 
and curiosity was alive regarding her in- 
tentions. Suddenly the mystery was dis- 
pelled by her bid for an old-fashioned silver 
teapot, holding half a gallon, upon which 


she had set her heart. Plate being always 
sold by the pound, the old teapot was 
started at five shillings. 

“Five and a penny,” said a dealer. 

“Six shillings!’’ cried the old lady. 

“Six and a penny,” responded the first 
bidder. 

“Seven shillings,’’ retorted the dame. 

“Well, seven and a penny,” said her 
rival. 

‘Hight shillings,” she cried as loudly as 
before. 

“Let the lady have it by all means,”’ said 
the dealer, and to her the object of con- 
tention was knocked down. 

“What name, ma’am?’’ inquired the 
auctioneer’s clerk. 

“‘Oh, never mind the name; I’ll take it, 
and pay for it.” 

“You cannot take it now, madam; we 
do not know the exact weight.” 

‘“What signifies the weight to me or you? 
Give me the teapot; it’s mine, and take 
your eight shillings out of that!” she cried, 
as she flung down a sovereign. 

This proposal was received with a roar 
of laughter. The simple old lady had 
fancied that she was going to carry home a 
teapot weighing from twenty-five to thirty 
ounces, at a cost to herself of eight shillings. 
The clerk kindly explained to her the real 
facts of the case, when she gathered herself 
up and shuffled out of the room. The pct 
was then put up for sale again, and knocked 
down at 6s. 3d. per ounce. 

The most famous book auction recorded 
in the world’s history was probably the sale 


of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, ‘‘the | 


great Roxburghe fight,” as Dibdin, the 
celebrated bibliographer, in his immortal 
account of it, has characterized it—a sale 
which began in May, 1812, and lasted 
forty-two days. This ‘‘fight’’ was notable 
for the sale of the copy of Boccaccio pub- 
lished by Valdarfer, at Venice, in 1471, 
and the desperate struggle for it made 
by two noblemen. Among the company 
present were the Duke of Devonshire, 
Earl Spencer and the Duke of Marlborough, 
then Marquis of Blandford. In his account 
of the sale, Dibdin speaks of the younger 
Evans, the auctioneer, then commencing 
his professional career, in the same terms 
that would be used about some young 
knight’s first entrée on the battlefield — 
the son of some as illustrious father. 

“He preserved,” says Dibdin, ‘‘an uni- 
form, impartial and steady course; and if 
he did not ‘ride the whirlwind,’ at least he 
‘directed the storm.’ The Valdarfer Boc- 
caccio was put up by Mr. Evans with an 
appropriate oration.” Ss 

After some preliminary skirmishes the 
bid stood at five hundred guineas. 

“A thousand guineas,” said Earl Spencer. 

“Two thousand pounds,”’ said the Mar- 

uis. 

: The Earl Spencer bethought him, like a 
prudent general, of useless bloodshed and 
waste of powder, and had paused a quarter 
of a minute, when Lord Althorp, with long 
steps, came to his side, as if to bring his 
father a fresh lance to renew the fight. 
Father and son whispered together, and 
Earl Spencer exclaimed: 

“Two thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds!” 

An electric shock went through the as- 
sembly. 

“And ten,” quietly added the Marquis. 

This ended the strife. 

“Mr. Evans, ere his hammer fell,’’ says 
Dibdin, ‘““made a due pause. Indeed, as 
if by something preternatural, the ebony 
instrument itself seemed to be charmed or 
suspended ‘in mid air.’ However, at 
length, down dropped the hammer. ‘ 
The spectators stood aghast! andthe sound 
of Mr. Evans’s prostrate sceptre of dominion 
reached, and resounded from, the utmost 
shores of Italy. The echo of that fallen 
hammer was heard in the libraries of Rome, 
of Milan, and St. Mark. Boccaccio himself 
started from his slumber of some five hun- 
dred years; and Mr. Van Praet (Napoleon’s 
librarian) rushed, but rushed in vain, 
amidst the royal book-treasures of Paris, 
to see if a copy of the said Valdarfer Boc- 
caccio could there be found.” 

Truly, this absolutely raises the auction- 
eer’s profession to the noble and the ideal! 
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SINGING BOC¢ 


Containing the Words and Music of 


162 OLD FAVORITE SONC 


This song collection should be in every home. M 
of the old-fashioned songs are included, with enougl 


the modern ones to give a pleasing variety. Good S¢ 
create Good Cheer. A few of the Songs included in 
book of 162 songs are as follow: 

Home Sweet Home, Star Spangled Banner, Hail Col 
bia, Canaan, Comin’ ‘hro’ the Rye, Robin Adair, A 
Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Ben f 
Uncle Ned, Rock a bye Baby, Seaside Cottage, k 
Words Can Never Die, Little Buttercup, The H 
Bowed Down, Life on the Ocean Wave, Columbia ( 
of the Ocean, Marseillaise Hymn, Paddle Your ( 
Canoe, Kathleen Mavourneen, Don’t You Go Tommy, 
ina Balloon, Ring on Sweet Angelus, Soldier's Farey 
Johnny Morgan, Nancy Lee, Man in the Moon, Billy ] 
Belle o’ Baltimore, My Heart with Love is Beating, 
Flag is There, My Little Wife and I, Over the Garden V 
let Me Dream Again, Do They ‘Think of Me at He 
When the Band Begins to Play, Tho’ Years Have Pas 
Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town, Good Bye Charli 
Wish You Well, &c., &c. The words and music 
given with every song, 

We are the exclusive publishers of this book of 162 sc 
and in order to further introduce our publications into~ 
homes we will send ‘I'HE HEARTHSTONE all the res 
this year, 1906, for only 15 cents together with a cop 
the song book as described. THE HEARTHSTONE | 
Bright, Clean, Wholesome and thoroughly Readable ] 
lication for the Home and Family, There is never a 
or useless line ever printed in I'HE HEARTHSTONE 
there is no other publication like it. You will surely 
pleased with it. Fifteen Cents pays for the subscrip 
to THE HEARTHSTONE and the Song Book and jy 


money back if you're not perfectly satisfied. Pos! 
stamps taken. Address your letter 
THE HEARTHSTONE, 52 Duane St., New Ye 


Schools and Colleges 


The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World : 


University of 
Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students | 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address — 
President of the University, Box 121, Notre Dame, Inc 


Higher Educatio 
FOR BUSINESS 

The New York University School of 

Commerce, Accounts and Finance 

equips men to succeed in business. 

Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
Washington Square, New York City 


Northwestern Universi 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for study « 
Dentistry and special training for practice 
Largest clinic in the world. Staff of 44 teacher 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complet 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.§ 

Begins October 2, 1906. t 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Il 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


We Cani 
You Dec 


Catalogues and reliable information concer 
all schools and colleges furnished without cha 


(State kind of school.) American School & College Ag 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chie 


i i Elkins, W.Va. Four 
Davis and Elkins College E'sins.W-Va; Fou 
Senator Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High Stande 
A Good College Education at less than $200 per annum. Non 


educational, Preparatory Schvol in Connection. In the H 
of the Alleghany Mountains. For catalog address Registrar. 


NEW-YORK, Buffalo. ae om 
Elmwood Conservatory ‘vsic.0m 


+} Languages, All Branches, Professional 
19] Special Courses. Advantages: Lectures, Reei 
Concerts, Plays, etc. Catalogues. Term 0] 
September 10th. 5 


FED SCHOOL !* Nervous Child 


and for children t 

are backward in mental developm 

For Catalog address The Reed School, Detroit, M 
70 Fifth / 


The Pratt Teachers’ A gency New ve 


Positions in public and private schools and colleges procure 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particul 
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3 Fairies: 
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fl 
a Grown-ups who still have a ten- 
“Zs der spot in their hearts for the 
~<a) fairies of their childhood (and 
every one ought to have) will 
want to read Miss Cable’s story of Peter Pan. 
She has seen the play many times and has now turned 


it into a narrative; how winningly, how sympathetically 
you shall see in the September LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Ralston has returned from Paris, laden down with a 
wealth of French invention and daintiness, and brimming over 
with suggestions for your fall dressmaking. ‘The fall fashions will 
have a ‘front seat”? in the September Lapies’ Home JourNAL, 
issued on August 25. 
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Would you like to take piano lessons with Josef Hofmann? 

It would be difficult, but we have secured for you some of his 

help. He will write to you through THe LapiEs’ HoMeE 

JOURNAL suggestions and comments that he thinks will aid you. 

¢¢With Hofmann at the Piano” by himself, in the September 
Lavies’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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The price of a full year’s subscription is $1.25. 
Single copies 15 cents, from any newsdealer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of bounding buoyancy for the person 
___ whose body is nourished by a food that 
is rich in proterd—the element that sup 
plies energy and keeps the tissues in repal 
: —the element that gives litheness of limb, 
: A escredtansse of sinew and those graceful curves that 
make the human form a thing of life and beau 


Such a food is SHREDDED WHEAT, rich 
in the muscle-making, bone-making clemlnre of 
the whole wheat berry, made digestible by hg 
shredding process. Unlike any other cerea 
food—because it’s so different—made in thq 
cleanest, finest and most hygienic industrial build- 
ing in the world. , : 


Every detail in the process of cleaning, cook- 
ing and shredding wheat is open to the world— 
no ‘secret process’’—nearly 100,000 visitors 
last year. YOU are invited. ; 


’ 


} 

The BISGOT? (warmed in the oven) is delicious for 
breakfast with hot milk or cream or for any meal in com- 
bination with fresh fruits, creamed meats, or vegetables. 


TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as 


toast with butter, cheese, or preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 
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‘THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union, Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


Waterproofed Linen 


When Your A Brief History 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 


e° 
Subscri tion Ex 1res the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 


inti line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
Three weeks before a subscription lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 


expires we inclose a renewal blank on | Guzetce. In nearly one hundred and eighty 

i i years there has beer hardly a week —save only 
which SAU UE write yOUy order for whilethe Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
on the old subscription we again inclose magazine has not been issued, 


a similar blank During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel No matter how soiled, you can 
: Keimer began its publication under the title 


$ é cles in< > H ad. 
When we first notify you that your sub- of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and clean them in a moment with ad amp 
scription will expire Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less cloth. 


TN order to get the benefit 
of both a copying and a 
non-copying ribbon many 
typewriters have both kinds 
of ribbons on one spool. 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


gives you 77 ove ribbon this combina- 
tion as well as red typewriting when 


The most economical and du- 
rable Collars and Cuffs known. 


Look exactly like ordinary linen. 
Absolutely impervious to moisture. 
Cannot wilt—cannot fray. 


: n you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Bengamin Franklin, In all tl . Les ae 
needed, by simply moving a small not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy n all the up-to-date styles. 
lever. which are received by us on or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette, AGE colle | Tanoniine 

The price is the same as that of all of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 4 collar shops or of us. 


week. If they are received after that day they David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 


Smith Premier Models i y Z , c 5 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE subscriptions to begin with back numbers. When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel . . 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. Remittances should be by postal order, check C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles I he I iberloid Com an 
. oo . , Py 
Syracuse, N. Y. or express money order. Two weeks’ notice Alexander, and in the stmmer of that year 


is necessary before a change of address cin they changed the title of the Gazelte to THE 4 Waverly Place, New York 


be made. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Vaiti of the Islands | 


A girl who is beautiful and unafraid —a girl who can, and does, command 
a schooner and lord it over a semi-piratical and wholly criminal crew —a 
half-schooled, but wholly educated, girl whose father is the renegade 
member of an ancient English family and whose mother was a savage queen 
of the South Seas — imagine a girl of that sort afloat on the unquestion- 
ing Pacific, and her adventures are bound to lack nothing in color or in 
spirit. Such a girl is Vaiti of the Islands, of whom Beatrice Grimshaw 
has told six stories for The Saturday Evening Post. 

Miss Grimshaw is a comparative newcomer in the field of fiction, but she 
has here created a character which should go far toward making her repu- 
tation. Not since Stevenson died has the restless rebel spirit of the wild 
Southeastern Ocean been so ably or so alluringly presented. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 


’ Use This 
: Standard Adder 
~~ 3. FREE 


Until Satisfied 
It Will Save 
Its Own Cost 


RITE us on your business letter head, saying you 

are willing to testa Standard Adding Machine at 
our expense and risk, and we will send you one at once, 
all charges prepaid. 

Use it until satisfied it will save its own cost. 

Tf not satisfied, send the machine back. The trial won't 
cost youa penny. You won't be obligated. 

Your book-keeper’s brains are too valuable 
to be spent doing machine work. 

And the time he might save with a ‘‘ Standard’ Adder 
could be given to more important work. 

“The Standard”’ is the only adding machine 
that prints the figures in plain sight so you can 
read them at a glance. 


SAVE THE WAGON 


Increase the Capacity 


Insure your springs against the expense of break- 
downs and add from 1200 to 5000 Ibs. to the carry- 
ing capacity of your wagon by using the 


VICTOR STEEL SPRING BUFFER 


For either platform or elliptic springs. 


a es ey for all kinds of vehicles. Absolutely noiseless. 
Interruptions don t interfere with its accuracy. Slips on and holds tight. No bolts or straps. 
You can work it faster than any other machine, because e ° ; + 
its construction is simple — its action direct. Cw eries merson ou | MADE IN FOUR SIZES Carrying Price 
And it is neither heavy nor ponderous. You don't have | Capacity, Each per Pair 
to leave it in one place, nor havea truck to move it about. No. 0, for 1% in. Spring and under, 400 Ibs. $2 00 


Your office boy can carry it with ease, and it can be 
used on a table, a desk, or in any convenient niche. 

Take up our offer today. It won't cost much to de- 
liver you a machine from one of our branches, and we will 
he glad to have you take us at our word. Leta Standard 
begin saving for you at once. 

The price is only $185.00—less, by about 
half, than that of any other adding machine 
| made. 

“If you will not be persuaded to try the Standard at our 
expense and risk, at least send for our testimonial Book. 

Reading what others tell of the many ways they find 
use for the machine may show you how you can effect 
big economies in your own business. 

Write for Book today. We-send it postpaid. Address 


THE STANDARD ADDING MACHINE CO. 
3750 Spring Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 1, for 14 in. to 144 in. Spring, 750 Ibs 2 00 
Everybody knows that nobody knows the West any better than Emerson igoe2 foes in. to:2.in. Spring,” A000 IBS: 2 50 


Hough —and that very few of those who do know it write so well of it. In Pe ene ee POase at: SPUN ee 
this new series of articles, Mr. Hough will go into what is, perhaps, the 
most widely interesting feature of Western life—the feature which means, ; 
in fact, the life of the world. Patented 
The great cattle-ranches beyond the Mississippi have always been as Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co. 
picturesque as they were important: They are still important, but are Dept. 2 Indianapolis, Ind. 
they still picturesque ? 

How has the swift advance of modern business methods affected them ? 
How has the latter-day concentration of wealth and industry affected them ? A 
How have the new markets and the new demands affected them ? 

The finger of Change writes quickly, largely and indelibly upon all things 
American — what has it written on the great American cattle-ranches ? 


If your Dealer doesnot have them, 


order from us direct. Sent Pre 
paid if youmention Dealer’s name 


The Burglar in Society pceisles 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
} teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
 ligent acivertising. 

| My System of Instruction by Mail is 


] the only one in existence that has the § 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proot ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn froin $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo, H. Powell, 111 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 


MONEY EARNS &90 


yur patrons participate in earnings of non-speculative 

business. _ Conducted under New York Banking 
dept. Supervision. Our funds are loaned upon New 
ork and Suburban Real Estate —the safest form of 
westment. Weare paying 5% per year on savings. 
“arnings commence when funds are received and reck- 
oned for each day. Withdrawals 
at your option. We court the 
strictestinvestigation and furnish 
patrons with fullest information of our 
business. Write for particulars and 
let us refer you to patrons, some of 
whom are probably in your locality. 
Estab. 13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Y QN FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 

reduced rates on household goods to all 

points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Builling, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. 
Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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The dog-days are the best days for a detective story, and Jacques Futrelle’s 
detective story, The Chase of the Golden Plate, is one of the best stories 
that recent years have produced. The initial situation is alone enough to 
demonstrate that much: A millionaire gives a masked ball; among the 
guests is one in the guise of a burglar; the host’s gold plate disappears; 
the burglar—in somebody’s else automobile— disappears with it. Detect- 
ives pursue in another auto, and love and humor follow close behind. But 
the force which, after five fascinating installments, solves the mystery is 
the Human Thinking Machine, a mild-eyed professor of logic. 


Closely following upon these features, and in some cases accompanying 
them, there are to be others of equal importance. The Letters to Unsuccess- 
ful Men will tend to open the eyes of some people who esteem themselves 
—and generally are esteemed —pre-eminently successful. The Wife of 
Narcissus will prove not only an entertaining love story, but also as bitter 
a satire upon the pseudoaesthetic set of New York as Iole was said to be 
upon a similar colony ina more rural district. George Ade is also to con- 
tribute his delightful story, The Slim Princess, which reveals this author as 
a master of both delicate wit and tender insight. 

There will be stories and special articles by Joel Chandler Harris, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, George Randolph Chester, George Hibbard, Elliott Flower, 
Ernest Poole, Will Payne and William Allen White. Owen Wister is to 
write several Western stories for us, and Harlow N. Higinbotham — who 
speaks with authority as a late member of the firm of Marshall Field & 
Company—will further describe the Building of a Retail Business. 


Fair 
Price 


The VICTORY is a first-class, well built 
Cash Register,sold under absolute two year guar- 
antee, direct from the factory to the user, at half 
the cost of registers of equal grade sold through 
the expensive agency system. Thousands have 
gone into successful operation during five years 
of manufacturing. We send the Victory regis- 
ter to responsible people on 


We Pay the Freight 
It obligates you in no way. After trial you can either remit 
us the price or return the register. Write us 
for full particulars. 


VICTORY CASH REGISTER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Children’s Health jeadt ap the matter 


right develop- 


Atvour ment. You can build up their 
dedlexe os shoulders, lungs, back, legs 
or write heres aud arms with the 

for lowest i e ve e out 
factory | h M | 
prices.  <eueaee ris al 


Sane, healthy fun they don’t 

lire of. The Geared Car, 

Made of steel and hickory. 
Built low. Can't upset nor 
wear out. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


54 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Patented 
Write to-day for (f 
catalog 
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To have a clear, healthy skin: 
Exercise moderately. Eat wholesome food. Breathe fresh air. 
Use Ivory Soap and clear, cool water. 
What the skin needs is something that will cleanse without 
J injury—something that will open the pores and let them do the 
> work they are intended to do. 
| A Pure soap will do this, and Ivory Soap is pure. No “free” alkali 
PP “co. in it; no harmful ingredient of any kind; nothing but soap—soap 


| \\ that is 99% per cent. pure. 
| y/ Ivory Soap ~ 992« Per Cent. Pure. 
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Glasgow: Who Wants to NAnow 


F LATE I have talked 

QO with many men. They 
were of many walks and 

many regions. Among them 
were editors, politicians, man- 
ufacturers, promoters, mer- 
chants, lawyers, rich men, poor men, senators in togas, judges in robes. One and all 
they confirmed the recent word of Judge Gaynor that the public does not hate wealth, but 
only the robber wealth that plunders it. The public no more hates gold than it hates a 
gun. It is when the gold or the gun is aimed at public destruction that the popular eye 
begins to sparkle and the popular anger to stir. 
| The late Jerry Simpson, he of the infrequent sock, put the matter in its proper light. 
a House member had accused him of hating bankers: 

“That is wrong,” said the sockless one; ‘‘I don’t hate your banker. I feel about a 
enter as I feel about that insect, never named in polite society, which haunts beds to 
slaughter sleep. Taken in their private lives, and considered from the point domestic, 
both the banker and the bug are doubtless all their friends could say or wish. They may 
be model neighbors, affectionate husbands, fathers without a flaw. No, Mr. Speaker; it 
is not the banker nor yet the bug that I hate—it’s the business he’s in.”’ 

_ So, though I found no condemnation of mere wealth, I was not without discovering 
a popular suspicion, fast-growing and towering, addressed to big companies, public 
service and trade. This attitude of popular distrust 
has much to keep it in countenance. With public serv- 
ice corporations paying forty per cent., with poisons 
sold as medicines, with food adulterations, with rebates 
and the pikelike monopolies spawned of them, and all 
on daily exhibition, it would be strange if the people 
Were both blind and deaf to the invidious lesson thereby 
jaught. 
' However, there be signs of reform. One may see 
them if one will but scan the horizon of a world’s affairs. 
it is high time. _Government was meant to do justice 
ight and left, and keep seller and buyer from robbing 
me another. The seller has never failed of protection. 
Jntil of late, however, the buyer—the consumer—was 
eft to shield himself. No buckler of Government was 
ield before him. Worse; on more than one footpad 
secasion the Government held him while the venal seller 
vearched his pockets. This has been the often and 
liseouraging condition in the matter of railroads. Still, 
he day of reckoning is dawning. Indeed, as to the 
?ennsylvania Railroad, which Attorney Glasgow, before 
he Interstate Commerce Commission, has been splitting 
vide-open like a mackerel, the morning sun is half-way 
\p the heavens. 
| As an instance in hopeful reformative point, public 
terest has closely followed the story, unfolded and 
= oe of the Pennsylvania Railroad. For that 
eason I journeyed to Philadelphia to have a closer 
ook. I was eager to see and talk with Mr. Glasgow 
[rho was conducting the examination. On his wit, his 
ourage, his honesty, the success of the investigation 
epended. By his strength it would triumph, by his 
reakness fail. 
On the question of being interviewed Mr. Glasgow 
‘as rock-rooted and not to be moved. It would be 
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Alfred Henry Lewis 


impolitic; more, it would be 
improper, in view of his 
position, for him to talk for 
publication. Wherefore, to 
my questioning Mr. Glasgow 
turned voiceless as the Sphinx. 

None the less, to see him and weigh him and measure him were worth while. 
experience could not fail to make prodigiously for one’s confidence, if one’s 
possessed a public side. 
of Mr. Glasgow. The impression he makes is decisively modern. He is gifted of a 
kindly worldliness that is wonderfully like toleration, and you know that although his 
effort will be corrective it will never be harsh. Also he owns an emphasis, and is not 
lightly to be forgotten. One forgets some folk easily, which is not an unmixed dis- 
aster. When a friend suggested to a certain wise old Greek a series of lessons which 
would improve his memory and teach him to remember, he said, ‘‘I would sooner be 
taught to forget.” 

My journey to Philadelphia was made in the name of education, and that I might lay 
before men their perils and rights in the coil of rebates and monopolies. Assuredly, the 
public stands in need of such information. The publicisastrange, blinded creature. It 
will fall upon a street-car conductor and beat him to rags over a refusal to issue a transfer 
check, and then amble placidly to the polls like sheep, and vote rogues into office— 
executive, judicial, legislative—to permit, nay assist, the 
company for which that offensive conductor works to 
steal further franchises, water further stock, and com- 
mit further criminal atrocities that measure into mil- 
lions. Straining at a gnat but swallowing a camel, the 
public, having thrashed a conductor—the casus belli a 
five-cent fare—remains indifferent while the corporation 


The 
sympathies 
It is tonic and politically antiseptic to meet folk of the stamp 


that employs him robs it of rights worth millions. The 
public does this in New York City; and, with a smaller 
figure, in every city between the oceans. ‘‘Man isa 


reasoning but not a reasonable being!’’ exclaimed old 
John Adams; and for once in a way the Bay State nar- 
rowist was right. 

In his smug vanity, man always refers—as fixing 
them of a lower intelligence—to horses, cattle, deer, 
bear, and the four-footed remainder of creation, as ‘‘the 
lower animals,’’ and I’ve asked myself when and where 
and how he got his conceited license so todo. Your elk, 
about to retire for the night, describes a circle in the snow 
a half-mile in diameter. Then he marches into the safe 
centre and goes tosleep. Thus he protects his slumbers; 
for, however the wind may shift, no hunter following the 
trail can fail of giving tainted notice of his nearness to 
the quick nostrils of the sleeping elk. By the same token 
a feeding deer grazes up the wind. Never have I seen 
the public in its surrounded destinies—and I make my 
money, like a naturalist, by observing and recording 
its habits—evinee anything resembling the sagacious 
prudence of either of these antlered folk. No, faith! 
the public is a bird in whose vain sight the fowler may 
spread his nets with every assurance of success. 

’ It was at his home that I met Mr. Glasgow. I have 
thought, and sometimes said, that one may know a man 
as readily by his furniture as by his friends. The home- 
frame which the individual makes for himself is an 
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infallible key to his character. The Glasgow home- 
surroundings told of fineness and culture. Comfort drifted 
into elegance with so serene a merger as to escape atten- 
tion. Mr. Glasgow is a Virginian. Also he isa man, which 
is of greater moment —a man, big, sure, confident, equal, 
more apt to render help than need it. His people were 
Seotch, then Irish, then American—the last for a round 
two centuries. He was born in Fincastle, Botetourt 
County, a county that once upon a time extended westward 
to the Mississippi. In that day what inhabitants of 
Botetourt abode on the banks of the Mississippi were 
exempt from contributing of their riches toward the cost 
of the courthouse, ‘‘because,’’ so ran the generous ordi- 
nance, ‘‘of the difficulty for such of attending the sessions 
of court.” It was the Washington-Lee University that 
gave Mr. Glasgow his education, and he first practiced law 
in Roanoke. Now he is of the Philadelphia bar, coming 
North from Virginia two years ago. 

In age Mr. Glasgow is a year beyond forty. He is of 
good height and breadth of shoulder; his smooth face 
speaks of fellowship and fair living. He laughs easily, and 
knows and likes a joke. Also he thinks as profoundly as 
he laughs, and the subject must be deep that he cannot 
fathom. He has the gift of thoroughness, and a capacity 
for cross-examination that presses hard on genius. The 
evidence may be long, and as thick-sown of mendacities 
as a forest is of trees; Mr. Glasgow will not lose his way. 
The lying witness is not so fortunate. Following ten 
minutes’ dodging of the questioning Mr. Glasgow, he loses 
his bearings and cannot tell whether he is sailing east or 
west or north or south with his fictions. 

There is a peril that ever lurks in strength. Weakness, 
however vicious, is seldom a threat. One need hardly fear 
a house cat, even in its anger. When the house cat swells 
to royal Bengal size and is called a tiger, it is different. 
He should have arms in his hands who treads the jungles 
of its inhabitation. Also there are trade tigers, just as 
there are trade tabby cats. The public is safe from the 
little butcher, or the little stage-driver with perhaps his 
single wagon, although in each instance he yearns hungrily 
to cheat it. One cannot say the same of the trust or the 
railroad, for when either of these turns man-eater it has 
the teeth and talons and springing power to carry out its 
fell design. 

This is the age of an ophidian commerce. Asillustrating 
certain of our trade pythons, take that boa constrictor, the 
Steel Trust. Its stock and bond issues—in a recent year — 
amounted to nearly $1.436,722,135. The whole debt of 
the United States was but $901,470,950. In interest and 
dividends for that year the Steel Trust paid out $58,748,- 
392. The interest payments of the Government during 
the same period were $28,556,348. That year the gross 
earnings of the Steel Trust were $536,572,871, while the 
income of the Government—slightly topping it—was 
$560,396,674. The operating expenses of the Steel Trust 
during those twelve months were $409,268,599, and the 
expenses of the Government were $477,542,659. The Steel 
Trust surplus at the close of that year was $12,304,916; 
the surplus of the Government was roundly $14,000,000. 
These figures should give the public some notion of the size 
of at least one of these money animals that, day in and day 
out, are living in the same cage withit. If money be power 
—and I think no one doubts it—what a potentiality of 
harm resides with such a colossus of money as the Steel 
Trust! And yet it is one of many; the woods are full of 
its gigantic kind. 


From What the Investigation Grew 


ET us return to Mr. Glasgow and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The business had a comparatively small 
beginning, and off to one side. It is the virtue of every 
beginning that no one may measure the result. This isa 
blessing; because if, in the beginning, one by pound weight 
or quart pot or two-foot rule could anticipate the end, if 
every chicken might certainly be counted without waiting 
for it to hatch, then where would be Hope and where 
Optimism ? 
The present vivisection of Pennsylvania Railroad affairs 
began little to end big. When Chicago was burned, the 
trouble found its birth in a cow and a candle. The woes 
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of Pennsylvania had a more imposing origin, albeit the 
inquiry that has so burned it up was no more looked for 
than, on that cow-and-candle evening, was the Chicago 
conflagration. 

The seeds of Pennsylvania grief were sown in this wise: 
The Red Rock Fuel Company owned a coal mine on the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio. It requested that a side 
track be put in, such as were allowed other rival mines, 
and without which its mine was valueless. The railroad 
refused. The reason of railroad refusal, unstated, was 
that it owned—in output—more than one-half the coal 
mines in that region, and did not care for competition. 

Last January the President of the Red Rock addressed 
a letter to every member of Congress, House and Senate, 
which told in compact form the story. This is the letter: 


TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dear Sir : January 23, 1906. 

The Red Rock Fuel Company is the owner of over 
4000 acres of valuable coal lands on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in Upshur County, West Virginia, 
which it is endeavoring to develop. In pursuance of this 
purpose it has opened its mine, constructed a tipple, and 
built a side track from the tipple to the right-of-way of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (some 4000 feet), and is in a 
position to make large shipments of coal if it receives the 
same treatment that the Baltimore and Ohio accords to 
other shippers of coal on its line of railroad, viz.: a connec- 
tion between the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and its side track. 

Nearly one year ago the Red Rock Fuel Company made 
an application to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany for such connection, agreeing to pay the entire cost 
of the same, and pointing out that it had been the practice 
of the railroad for years to furnish such connections to 
persons or corporations, desiring to ship coal from lands 
adjacent to its lines, on the terms offered by the Red Rock 
Fuel Company. 

This request was met by a prompt refusal by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, and with a further 
statement that it would not grant the connection requested 
nor permit the Red Rock Fuel Company to become a 
shipper of coal if it could prevent it, on the ground that it 
(the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company) had more 
coal for transportation than it had facilities to carry it; 
but the real reason, as found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as hereinafter set forth, wasthat the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company owned a controlling interest 
in various coal companies along its line of railroad, which 
companies ship the bulk of the coal mined along its lines, 
and that it did not propose to have the Red Rock Fuel 
Company or any other concern compete with it for business. 

Proceedings were commenced by the Red Rock Fuel 
Company before the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
May to require the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to desist 
from discriminating against the Red Rock Fuel Company 
in favor of other shippers and in favor of itself, and to 
furnish the connection for the Red Rock Fuel Company by 
December 23, 1905. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has failed to comply with this order and has an- 
nounced its intention to disregard it. 

During the proceedings, it developed that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company controls the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and that it has an interest in limiting the ship- 
ments of coal from the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, so as to prevent competition with coal mines on 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

While the injury done in this case is only a private one to 
the Red Rock Fuel Company, yet it is such an abuse of 
railway franchises and such a perfectly clear-cut example 
of injustice on the part of a public servant, with no ex- 
tenuating circumstances to becloud the main issue, that 
the Red Rock Fuel Company takes the liberty of inclosing 
you a copy of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision in this matter, together with a very brief extract 
from the testimony taken during the hearing, touching 
upon the most important statements above made, with 
the hope that you will give it your attention. 

Therefore your earnest consideration of the facts of this 
case is asked, not only in the interest of the Red Rock Fuel 
Company, but also in the interest of all independent coal 
shippers who have no railroad influence and the public 
generally, who have felt the oppressive force of railway 
abuses of a similar character, but whose cases, perhaps, are 
not susceptible of as clear and certain demonstration as 
this one, and your aid is respectfully invited to making 
such acts of oppression hereafter impossible. A full 


investigation should be had of all the bituminous coal- 
carrying railroads reaching Atlantic ports, and their 
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relation to each other, and especially the question of 

whether they are interested in coal properties as well as 
serving the public as carriers. 

Should you desire any further information in regard te 

this matter it will be cheerfully furnished. & 

Rep Rock Fur. Company, : 

Logan M. Bullitt, President. — 


Representative Gillespie, of Texas, was the first to take 
up the matter. He offered a House resolution directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate all 
railways tapping bituminous coal regions, and report te 
Congress. Senator Tillman also presented the question. 
An amendment was added to include oil. The Tillman- 
Gillespie resolution was adopted; the President signed it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission asked Mr. Glasgow 
to conduct the examination, and at once engaged itself 
in carrying out the commands of the Tillman-Gillespie 
resolution. Briefly, the latter directs the Commission to 
probe questions of rebates and discriminations in the 
hauling of oil and bituminous coal, and lay bare to what 
extent railroads or their officers own stock in coal or oil 
companies whose products are carried over their lines. j 


Pennsylwania Command of the Coal-Fields 


Atay: story of the bituminous coal situation on the 
Atlantic seaboard is this: Speaking broadly, there are 
four coal-fields. One is tapped by the Pennsylvania, one 
by the Baltimore and Ohio, one by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, one by the Norfolk and Western. The two northern 
fields are inferior, quantity and quality, to the two southern, 
If railways and coal miners competed in their mining and 
their hauling on their merits, as both Nature and the laws 
of the land demand, bituminous coal in Boston, in New 
York, in Philadelphia and in Baltimore, to say naught 
of hundreds of other towns, would be cheapened to the 
consumer to the pleasant tune of a dollar a ton. This 
would mean warmth to frozen poor folk. Also it would 
mean a deal to the Yankee manufacturer. And don’t 
forget, oh reader! living anywhere between Eastport and 
San Diego, Vancouver and the Florida Keys, that it is 
you, when you buy his products, who pay the coal bills of 
the Yankee manufacturer. Those frost-bitten poor are 
local in their shiverings; but it is your pocket that is 
searched for the manufacturer’s extra dollar per ton. | 

There are four doors to the coal-fields but only one key. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad owns not only its own territory, 
but a controlling interest in the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk and Western. 
Through these, and by itself, it owns a controlling interest 
in the bituminous coal mining that goes on in the regions 
served by the four lines. 4 

In killing competition, the four railroads—all under the 
thumb of the Pennsylvania—resorted to every kind of 
tactics. They refused side tracks; or, where side tracks 
existed, they failed to furnish cars, or furnished too few. 
What they furnished-were, by one duplicity or another, 
delayed in hauling. Meanwhile those mines which were 
owned by the railroads, or by men who controlled the 
railroads, were given what cars they needed, and their 
product was sent racing off to market without hindrance 
or delay. 

What was the result, the inevitable result? Bankruptey 
for all coal operators in whose mines the railway or railway 
men are not part owners. This last is the reason why 
mine owners—as the evidence has shown—have given 
blocks of their stock to railway people, running from high 
officials in the main offices to gentlemen in overalls. } 

Having limited the gross output, the railways—always 
under the thumb of the Pennsylvania—settle how much 
shall come from each of the four great coal regions served 
by the railway quartette named. To make this coal 
apportionment, which arbitrarily determines how much 
each region shall produce, how much each railroad shall 
haul, and what shall be its charges for such hauling, the 
railroads have invented certain secret associations. These 
are called the ‘‘All Rail,” the ‘Tide Water,” and so on. 
It is the province of these associations, working secretly, to 
settle week by week what amount of coal each of the four 
railways shall bring to market. And the soft-coal output, 

(Continued on Page 23) e 
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A SEVEN-DOLLAR BILL 


Edwards,’ mumbled 
Dudley. 

He bowed unusually low in 
order to gain time. And so this 
was Miss Abigail Edwards! He 
‘elt that he had better think quickly; 
ull that occupied his guilty mind, how- 
aver, While his head was on the way 
jown and back up again, was: ‘‘ Miss 
Abigail, Miss Beatrice, Miss Cecilia, 
Miss Dorothea, Miss Evangelina, Miss 
Mlorodora, or any feminine member 
yf the entire Edwards family, clear 
shrough the alphabet to the more prob- 
ible Xantippe.”’ 

When his eyes finally regained the 
evel of her own, his face was about 
our shades pinker than even his ruddy 
complexion would render plausible. 
He found no relief from this in the fact 
hat, although Miss Edwards was re- 
rarding him with absolutely frigid 
oliteness, she had a manifest intention 
presently to flay him alive, figuratively 
speaking, and hang his hide up to dry. 

Major Crawford dropped his eye- 
lasses. It was unusual for an intro- 
luction on the porch of the Meadow- 
rook Golf Club to be accompanied 
xy such evidences of consternation. 

“Er—possibly you young people 
1ave met before,” blundered the 
Major, whose social graces were 
iequired rather than ingrained. 

“No, I believe not,” said Miss 
idwards carelessly; and the Major, seeing the flood of 
‘olor on Dudley’s face take a fresh start and begin to pass 
yy rapid blends from pink to a gorgeous, flaming carmine, 
iearly dropped his cane this time. 

Miss Edwards, although to all outward appearances 
plendidly iced, was repeating to herself: ‘‘Miss Abigail, 
“iss Beatrice Miss Cecilia, Miss Dorothea, Miss Evangelina, 
Miss Florodora, or any feminine member of the entire 
idwards family, clear through the alphabet to the more 
yrobable Xantippe!”’ 

Really, though, he didn’t look capable of it, and she 
most felt a bit of commiseration for the tall, athletic- 
ooking young fellow who seemed so much embarrassed. 
ie had very open, sincere brown eyes, and rich, wavy hair 
if the shade that she particularly admired. A very nice- 
ooking boy, indeed. But that catalogue of names from 
i\bigail to Xantippe would not down so easily, and her 
hin stiffened. 
Just what method of diplomacy the usually calm and 
apable Dudley might have attempted, in a desperate 
ffort to make bygones be bygones, cannot be told, for 
ust at that moment a club waiter sidled up to him with: 
‘Beg your pardon, Mr. Hargrave, there is a telephone 
nessage for you.” 
| It was a respite from the gods, and Dudley clutched at it 
agerly. He was very glad to excuse himself and hurry 
a to the telephone booth. He simply must think. 
_ And so that was Miss Abigail Edwards. Abigail! Why, 
he name itself had suggested to him the vision of a grim- 
isaged spinster of at least forty-five—and this lithe, 
plendidly-poised young woman was a dream, an absolute 
ream! There lay beneath her clear complexion that 
vory tint which had always seemed to him to be Nature’s 
lost perfect effort in coloring. Her hair had that bronze 
leam to it that changed as the light shifted, now suggesting 
_ Titian hue and now a golden brown. Her eyes were 
eaven’s own blue; her cheeks were a perfect oval; her 
hin was the chin of the goddess on a silver dollar; her 
louth And so that was Miss Abigail Edwards! 
He closed himself in the telephone booth and picked up 
e receiver. 
“This is Dudley Hargrave,’’ he mechanically announced. 
One second later he had slammed the receiver on the 
ook and was banging the door of the booth behind 
Im. All the message that he had got consisted of just 
1e two words: 
“Seven dollars!” 
“It’s an outrage!” he snapped as he strode back out. 
When his eyes rested again upon Miss Abigail Edwards 
tere was an entirely different glint in them. He was 
ioroughly angry, and, being young, he permitted his 
notions to have a little more sway upon him than he 
y liked to remember after things were over and done. 
Miss Edwards was standing by the porch-rail, drinking 
1 the beauty of woods and meadow and dancing brook 


Prtawaras™ you, Miss 


And Each and Every One of Them Bore the Two Words, ‘ 


In Account with Dudley Hargrave to Cupid, Dr. 


By George Randolph Chester 


that lay before her. The Major had left her alone for a 
moment while he went to look after his golfing-bag. She 
turned as Mr. Hargrave approached her. 

“Tam very glad to have met you to-day, Miss Edwards,”’ 
Hargrave energetically began. ‘‘Inexcusable as it may 
seem to bring up such matters here, I must insist that, if 
you are back of this persecution——”’ 

She paused long enough to look at him, then —merely one 
sweeping glance, and he instantly congealed. He did not 
even get a chance to stammer; he simply frozeup. He felt 
very much as he had when his automobile, while he was 
laughing about something, had suddenly swerved from 
the road and bumped him into a stone wall. In the one 
splendidly manipulated glance, this calm young woman 
had let him quite plainly understand several things, among 
them being that the social life and the business life of Miss 
Abigail Edwards were never by any means to be confused; 
and that Mr. Dudley Hargrave had committed an ab- 
solutely unforgivable breach of almost everything. 

Mr. Hargrave rapidly excused himself, and dissolved 
from Miss Edwards’ view. Around the nearest corner of 
the club-house he fortunately came upon his caddy, and 
gave that urchin a most unmerciful scolding on the score 
of four lost and almost forgotten golf-balls. He felt much 
better after that and mooched aimlessly around a bit, 
quieting himself down. 

Presently he saw Miss Edwards and the Major advancing 
toward him across the lawn. Just before they reached 
him, Miss Edwards stooped to pick something from the 
ground, and so there was no necessity for them to see each 
other. With a perfunctory nod to the Major, Dudley 
strode on past, a very miserable mixture between a fuming 
volcano and a wet firecracker. No train of thought stayed 
with him for more than forty consecutive seconds in his 
present frame of mind, but the most persistent one was 
concerned with Miss Edwards herself as a glorious creation 
—and he turned back to look again at her. Miss Edwards 
was, at that precise moment, looking back at him. Mr. 
Hargrave whirled his head forward with a jerk, but not 
before he had seen that Miss Edwards stood her ground. 
She did not, like him, betray herself by repudiating that 
backward gaze. Instead, she looked a nice, round, clean 
hole straight through him at the landscape beyond, and, 
as if something in the prospect pleased her, she smiled, 
actually smiled! And Dudley got right down to work, 
blaming things. 

He had several things to anathematize, but the chief one 
of all was his luck. Why hadn’t he known that Miss Abigail 
Edwards, whom her father had doomed in his will to take 
active part in a big business for one hour of each working- 
day, would prove to be the peerless creature of his dreams, 
the exact ideal for which he had sought ever since his 
coming of age? She was precisely the type of girl that he 
had woven out of his own fond fancies, and had loved, 
actually loved, all his life. He was young, remember 


“Seven Dollars” 


Seven dollars! What was 

seven dollars, to stand between 

a man and his possible lifelong 

happiness? Of course, the seven 

ollars didn’t matter any more 

than if it had been seven cents 

or seven thousand dollars. It was the 

principle of the thing. But what were 

even principles when it came to a long- 
sought and perfected ideal ? 

He was on his way now to the garage, 
for he would not even have his machine 
brought up to the club-house for him. 
He did not much care for another meet- 
ing that day. But as soon as he got 
to his club in the city he would send 
Edwards & Co. a check for seven dol- 
lars and end that part of it. He began 
to grow even hopeful in the prospect of 
this self-abnegation. There was no use 
of despairing about Miss Edwards so 
early in the game. After hunting for 
an ideal all these years it was prepos- 
terous that, having at last discovered 
her, he was not to be permitted to at 
least know her! Absurd! He would 
mow down all obstacles; he would force 
her to be his friend; no woman 
He was young, remember. 

Seven dollars! He felt abased at 
the idea of having quibbled over any 
such sum. He was still in this frame 
of mind when he reached his club in the 
city, and until he opened a collect tele- 
gram that he found awaiting him: 

*“Seven dollars!”’ 

That was all there was in it; just those two words. Mr. 
Hargrave said absolutely nothing, but he thought quite 
fluently as he stalked up to his apartments to change his 
clothing. On his dresser he found a letter conspicuously 
placed. It was a square envelope, tinted and faintly 
scented, and bore his name in a very neat hand. He 
opened it, and all that he found inside was a leaf torn from 
a daily calendar, bearing only the big, black figure seven! 

Mr. Hargrave went to his writing-desk presently and 
took out a business envelope, bearing the return address of 
Edwards & Co. He reread the inclosure, which was an 
ordinary typewritten affair, with an increasing frown: 


Mr. Dudley Hargrave, 
Stadium Club. 
Dear Sir: 

Miss Abigail Edwards, to whom I have referred your 
rather brusque refusal to pay the enclosed bill ‘‘as a matter 
of principle,” directs me that it must be collected —also as 
a matter of principle. 

Your claim that the spark-attachment for your auto- 
mobile was not received in good condition is absolutely 
untenable in view of the fact that you neglected to report 
the same to us until four months had elapsed. 

Kindly remit at once and save us the trouble of taking 
drastic measures. 


Dudley shuddered as he recalled hisreply. Being young 
and impetuous he had immediately seized a pen and indited 
the following: 


Get as drastic as you like. I’m not going to pay for 
imperfect goods, even at the command of Miss Abigail, 
Miss Beatrice, Miss Cecilia, Miss Dorothea, Miss Evange- 
lina, Miss Florodora, or any feminine member of the 
Edwards family, clear through the alphabet to the more 
probable Xantippe. 

In the mean time I don’t mind receiving your occasional 
duns. In fact, I shall be pleased to have you keep me 
reminded of this seven-dollar bill. 


When Miss Abigail was shown this missive her chin went 
up and her brows came down. 

“Keep him reminded of it, Mr. Banks—daily,”’ she 
grimly directed, whereat her manager smiled and shook 
his gray head. 

“Tt would hardly be dignified business,” he cautioned 
her. He did not approve of women in business, nor did 
she for that matter, but the late Mr. Edwards had willed it 
so, allowing her to complete her course in the seminary and 
to take a year abroad, which she had done, and so it had to 
be—until she should marry. Very Spartan, the late Mr. 
Edwards, but he had loved his daughter and his business 
almost equally, so there was small wonder, after all, that 
he should want to link them together. 

‘This is not a business matter at all,”’ said Miss Abigail 
presently, with another indignant glance at the offending 
letter. ‘‘It is personal entirely.’’ She, also, was young 
and impetuous. 


‘“You’ve the spunk of your father,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Banks, rising. ‘‘I’ll put the matter 
into the hands of Miss Duce.” 

He didso. He turned over the letter to that 
bright young lady, whose latent capacity for 
hilarious mischief was as yet unsuspected, with 
the mere direction to follow Mr. Hargrave’s own 
suggestion and ‘‘ keep him reminded rather con- 
stantly.” The big, black figure that now stared 
Mr. Dudley Hargrave in the face was one of the 
reminders. 

Seven dollars! Why, that girl was the mas- 
terpiece of all created beings! Mechanically 
he took his check-book from his writing-desk 
and opened it, but, as his pen hovered over the 
printed form, a messenger-boy came to his door 
with a long, legal-looking letter. He knew what 
it was before he opened it. ‘‘Seven dollars!” 
For a moment the image of Miss Edwards was 
blurred, and naturally so, Dudley being mere 
flesh and blood —mostly warm blood. It struck 
him that to pay this bill now would be a more or 
less ridiculous surrender, and he shut the check- 
book with a snap. In place of the remittance 
he wrote a brief, sarcastic note to Edwards & 
Co., in which he thanked them for following his 
instructions so scrupulously and directed them 
to keep it up. 

This note reached the office of Edwards & Co. 
next morning while the manager was with Miss 
Edwards in her dainty little private office, hold- 
ing his daily conference with her and experienc- 
ing his daily inward revolt against the heavy 
rug, the pretty white and gold desk, the pictures, 
the flowers, the mirrored dressing-table, the tap- 
estries and the velours curtains. He was about 
to escape to his actual business when she said: 

“By the way, Mr. Banks, I believe you 
have a small account against a Mr. Dudley Hargrave.” 

Mr. Banks drew a long breath and looked puzzled. 

““We have,” he admitted. 

‘“‘T Jearn that you are using extremely childish methods, 
amounting even to petty persecution, in trying to collect 
it.” She was very stern by this time. 

Mr. Banks gasped. Great Scott! She herself had been 
the one to—— But what was the use? 

“We have,” he patiently confessed. 

“What are the latest developments in the account?” 
she asked. 

“None,” said Mr. Banks wearily, ‘‘except that Miss 
Duce has been mailing him a daily statement, I presume— 
according to your own orders, you know.” He would 
have been more or less than human had he omitted to say 
that. ‘‘I’ll see if there is a remittance in this last mail.” 

She had it upon her tongue to tell him to drop the affair 
if the remittance had not come, but he went into his own 
office before she could say so. She had been giving the 
matter some thought herself. It did seem a most undig- 
nified thing to do. She felt heartily ashamed of her share 
in the transaction. She could not help seeing that look 
of confused appeal in the young man’s eyes when he had 
been introduced to her. Remarkably good eyes they had 
been, too. He was such a nice-looking chap altogether, 
and she was sorry that she had dismissed him so summarily. 
Really she would like to meet the young man again. Not 
that she cared particularly, of course, but she had been so 
ungracious. Manly-looking fellow, he was. Almost, if 
not quite, ideal. Mr. Banks came in with the letter 
bearing the Stadium Club seal. 

“T just got this,” he said, laying down Mr. Hargrave’s 
sarcastic note of the previous evening. ‘‘He seems to 
rather like the methods that Miss Duce is pursuing.” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Edwards, glancing over Mr. 
Hargrave’s second mistake with a snap of the jaw. “I 
was just about to say, Mr. Banks, that you may tell Miss 
Duce to go ahead.” 

Again Mr. Banks gasped—and told Miss Duce to go 
ahead, however. 

Miss Duce did—with great enthusiasm’ The figure 
seven became the bane of Hargrave’s life. Every time 
there came a telephone-call for him during that first couple 
of days he received the same cabalistic message, ‘‘Seven 
dollars.”” That and no more. Telegrams poured in for 
him containing but the two words, with no signature 
whatever. Letters of all sorts, plain letters, official-looking 
letters, letters square and oblong, letters with monograms 
and letters with seals, cheap manila envelopes and ex- 
pensive bond envelopes, letters yellow, blue, pink and 
white, by special delivery and otherwise, came dumping in 
upon him under various disguises, and each and every one 
of them bore within but the two words, ‘‘Seven dollars.” 
His own friends brought him some of them with such 
remarks as: ‘‘Chap outside asked me to bring this in to you. 
Why, what’s the matter with you, old man?” Life was 
becoming a misery. 

For a time he refused to answer telephone-calls at all, 
but he soon found that this would not do, for he missed two 
or three important engagements by it. Every time he 
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All at Once This Seven Dollars Assumed a Mountainous Proportion 


went to his room, he found a card upon the floor with “Seven 
dollars’’ written upon it. He reported the matter to the 
steward and started an investigation afoot with little 
results. A boy was discharged, but the cards still ap- 
peared, and one morning he awoke to find even his window- 
panes decorated with huge red sevens. The steward 
himself almost lost his place for that. Possibly Miss Duce 
had a very devoted friend among the club attachés. You 
never can tell. 

The figure seemed to bob up by accident, too, at every 
turn. Henever had imagined that there could be so many 
sevens in the world. If he called a cab or mounted a street 
car, or waited for an elevated or a subway train, the 
number seven was sure to stare him in the face. If he 
sent a boy for theatre tickets they almost invariably 
included a seat seven or row seven or box seven. There 
was no escaping from it. 

For instance, he walked into his hatter’s and asked to see 
a new style in headgear that had just caught the fancy 
of Dudley’s set. 

“Certainly, Mr. Hargrave,” said the obsequious dealer. 
‘*Seven, I believe.” 

“Sir?” said Hargrave. 

‘“Size seven, I believe you wear.” 

“Well, yes,’ admitted Hargrave with a frown, and 
sought escape from his own unreasonable impatience by 
trying on the hat. 

“The shape is very becoming to you, sir,”’ observed the 
hatter. ‘‘Very popular, too. I’ve sold seven of them 
to-day.” 

Hargrave winced, but he fought down his impulse to run, 
and asked the price. 

“Seven dollars,” said the dealer. 

That was the last straw. 

“T don’t want it!”’ jerked Hargrave, and walked out of 
the shop, leaving the man in a stupor of amazement. 

That evening he gave a most severe reprimand to his 
waiter. Hehadacouple of friends to a modest dinner with 
him, and the check the waiter brought him to sign was for 
an even seven dollars. Moreover, there had been seven 
biue points on each plate at the very beginning, and— 
he stopped to look. Yes, by George, the waiter’s number 
was seven! 

He was going seven-mad. He dreamed sevens, ate 
sevens, drank sevens, breathed sevens! 

It was nearly a week before he again met Miss Edwards. 
This time it was at Mrs. Peyson’s lawn-party. He tried to 
avoid her, but, to his surprise, in place of serving him 
frappé she mulled him with a dazzling smile. 

““T have been wanting to meet you again, Mr. Hargrave,”’ 
she said most cordially. ‘Just now I am going with 
Captain Small for an ice, but I want to be sure to have a 
minute’s chat with you before the evening is over.”’ 

She sailed away to rejoin Captain Small, and Dudley 
looked after her through coruscating mental pinwheels. 
His head was a merry-go-round. He had thought that she 
was beautiful at the Meadowbrook Club, but never that 
she could be so radiant as this. He had not conceived it 
possible that any human being should appear so unutter- 
ably lovely. He declined five separate invitations to 
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visit Mrs. Peyson’s fountain, which had be 
cunningly arranged to spout nothing but pune 
because he feared that he might for a mome! 
lose sight of Miss Edwards. Abigail! He cou 
not now comprehend why that name had ev 
suggested to him the picture of a soured ar 
vindictive old maid. Really, after one had sa 
it over to himself a couple of dozen times, 
seemed a beautiful name. He walked abo 
the grounds in a trance. Usually moving wit 
the grace and splendid poise that come from 
eareful athletic training, he now stumbled ov 
the most trifling obstacles, bumped into bush 
and trees, brushed shoulders, unseeing, with h 
cronies, and behaved himself generally in amo 
rudderless fashion. He saw nothing, in fac 
but Miss Edwards’ shining back hair, or her pr 
file, or her chin, mouth, nose, eyes and broy 
according to which view she permitted hit 
How could he know that she was permitti 
him as frequent views as possible? Glorio 
she was, perfectly glorious! Every once in 
while he thought that his chance would sur 
come, but she seemed to have a legion of friend 
He began to be actually savage about them. 
Mrs. Peyson wasa notable matchmaker. S$] 
had arranged many a cozy corner and shac 
nook upon her grounds for this evening’s en 
tainment, and at last, having in spite of all h 
vigilance lost sight of Miss Edwards, Dudley 
moodily down in one of these. He was j 
about to light a cigar and seek such solace as 
might when she suddenly appeared from 
where and slipped in to sit down beside him. 
“I’m so glad to have this chance meetin: 
she began in a delightfully frank tone. ‘I w; 
to apologize for my rudeness of the other 
Moreover, I find, since returning here, that 
know a great many of the same people, and that we s 
be constantly meeting. It would be perfectly silly to 
at outs, like children; so let’s draw a strict line bet 
my social life and my—my enforced business self.’’ 
Would he? He took the hand that this remarkab 
direct young woman offered him, and gripped it wi 
entirely unnecessary warmth and eagerness. Would h 
“Bully!” said he, and she cast up at him a bright litt 
glance that made the pinwheels and the merry-go-roun 
start whirling again at a tremendous rate. Would hel! 
“Tt’s perfectly splendid,’”’ she commented, gazing out; 
the stars which strove to vie with Mrs. Peyson’s myriad 
tiny electric bulbs. It is to be hoped that the reader 
bearing in mind the youth of Miss Edwards. ‘“‘It’s ju 
as if we were each of us two separate people. Here we me 
be just as jolly good friends as may happen, while, in tl 
mean time, any little business matter that we might hay 
between us can take its normal course without any bearit 
whatever upon our social relations.” ’ 
There was just the slightest perceptible tilt to @ 
Goddess of Liberty chin as she said that, and Dud 
immediately interpreted it to mean that he would ha 
pay the seven dollars. As immediately he made nb 
} 


mind that he would not. The annoyance, had it been 
an ordinary bit of odd spitework, would have been 
only inconceivable but unendurable. Now, howeve 
there was a zest to it. 
“Very well,” he acquiesced. 


“T see that your mind 


a 


made up, and mine is equally so. Beautiful grounds M1 
Peyson has.” 
“Lovely,” she agreed. ‘‘Shall we walk?” 


They walked. Fairyland was a slum district as C0) 
pared to this. Dudley walked on a lawn that had grov 
so velvety because Miss Edwards was to tread upon it; 
walked under a sky that borrowed its sparkle from the ey 
of Miss Edwards; he walked amid a throng of mere ph 
toms that were happy and gay and gorgeously gown 
because Miss Edwards was among them. 1 

They talked, too. They discussed the wind and t 
weather, the stars in the zenith and those on Broadwa 
books, politics, religion, science, news, everything in t 
whole gamut of possible subjects for human conversation) 
except seven dollars. P| 

Major Crawford, hunting Miss Edwards, was delight) 
when he came upon them. 

“Really,’’ he blundered again, ‘‘you can’t convince | 
that you young people didn’t know each other befor 
introduced you.”’ 

‘We did, slightly,’ admitted Miss Edwards, laughi} 
lightly. 4) 

The Major bore her off to join the crowd that had be 
clamoring for her, and Dudley stumbled away from M. 
Peyson’s lawn-party in a hazy dream composed chiefly! 
the sort of hair and brows and eyes and nose and mouth a! 
chin that went to make up such an ethereally peri 
countenance as that of Miss Abigail Edwards. 

At the club the clerk handed him a package of about 
size of a box of cigars. Heopenedit nonchalantly. Ins 
was a big, black printed headline, clipped from a newspaj! 
advertisement —‘‘SEVEN DOLLARS!” But what dic 


are about seven dollars? That night, however, he had a 
roubled vision. He dreamed that he was leading Miss 
.\bigail Edwards to the altar, but that there were seven 
f her and each one had a dollar-mark painted large upon 
he back of her gown. 

He awoke with a serious purpose in life. 
aarry Miss Edwards. But there was no thought of ever 
aying that money. It could not be paid. It had been 
fted into the plane where to pay it would be to let go of 
hat superiority which is man’s heritage. It would never 
o to be beaten bya woman. He must marry her in spite 
f the seven dollars. The suddenness of his determination 
id not strike him as being at all strange or inconsistent, in 
pite of his often-asserted disbelief in love at first sight. 
t was not a case of love at first sight, he argued, because 
he was exactly the girl he had always loved. 

He met Miss Edwards frequently after that, but, 
trangely enough, though he often angled for it, she never 
itimated that he would be welcome at the Edwards’ 
ome until long after his athletic trainer had warned him 
hat he was losing weight. 

“J had begun to think that I was blacklisted,’”’ he pro- 
ested in accepting the invitation to her informal party. 

“T don’t see what could have given you that idea,’’ she 
emurely replied. ‘‘You see, I’ve a lot of absurd little 
igid rules about most things, and this is exactly the seventh 
ime that we have met.” ; 

“Oh,” said he, beginning to ‘‘toad up”’ a little over the 
nplied compliment, “I see. Also, by the way, I thought 
hat we were never to mention business.” 

“Pray, explain,” she warned him. 
onnection?”’ 

“Oh, none,’”’ he forlornly admitted. 

Seven dollars! He would never pay it, not if he lived 
9 be seven thousand years old! However, he was glad of 


He meant to 


‘““Where is the 


the chance to call at the Edwards’ home, where dusky 
Aunt Tillie, fortunately for him, approved of him; and 
Aunt Tillie’s approval meant something. Aunt Tillie had 
come up with the Edwards’ fortunes. She had been maid 
to Miss Abigail’s mother when the latter was in her teens. 
She had nursed Miss Abigail when Miss Abigail was an 
infant, and had spanked Miss Abigail when Miss Abigail 
had been naughty. She had stern rights in the household, 
and her scrutiny of young men callers was one that went 
far, far beneath the cuticle. Miss Abigail waited with more 
anxiety for Aunt Tillie’s verdict than for that of the own- 
blood auntie with whom she lived, and was much relieved 
to find it favorable. 

Miss Edwards herself was increasingly glad to see him. 
There was no let-up, however, in the pressure that was put 
upon Mr. Hargrave by Edwards & Co. to remind him of 
that little bill. The flood of letters, telegrams, telephone 
messages and delivery-boys had suddenly ceased, but the 
annoyance only took a new form. This time it was that 
of personal collection. He could not go anywhere but that 
some one tapped him on the arm and thrust into his hand 
a statement from Edwards & Co. with the amount, 
‘“Seven dollars,’ and the words, ‘‘Past due. Please 
remit,’ stamped upon it in big red letters. In theatre- 
lobbies, on street corners, at the races, at the polo meet, 
everywhere, in fact, that he appeared in public, this 
happened to him, and he could not guard himself against 
it. The messengers were always different: usually well- 
dressed, innocuous-looking young men; once a young lady; 
once an old man who looked like a retired professor or 
lecturer; once an old woman; several times boys, and 
once a little girl. 

Sometimes this happened when he was with Miss 
Edwards, in which case she always politely ignored it, 
although he fancied that, turning suddenly, he could see 
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her suppressing a smile. This was enabled to happen very 
frequently now, from the fact that they were nearly always 
together. Asamatter of fact, Miss Edwards began to miss 
her most important debtor all the time that he was away 
from her, and they were both heartily tired of that little 
bill. They wished that it was out of the way. but neither 
one could afford to do away withit. It meant too much. 
Even this, however, could not keep off the inevitable. 
Tinder must burn when the spark falls, and at last he 
ventured to speak the thing that was on his mind. 

He did it beautifully, too. Hefound some little trouble 
in getting started. He stammered a trifle in the prelim- 
inaries before he conquered the quake in his knees, but, 
once into the swing of it, he poured out a magnificent flood 
of oratory, clasping her hand at precisely the proper 
moment, and telling her all the fervid things that modern 
young lovers can find nerve enough to phrase. Miss 
Edwards waited breathlessly until he had finished, and 
then, still permitting him to hold her hand, she looked up 
at him with half-moist lashes. 

“You do it so exquisitely,” she sighed. 
about that seven dollars?” 

“Abigail!” he pleaded. ‘‘You wouldn’t let a little 
thing like that stand between us and our happiness, would 
you?” 

“Would you?” she queried in turn. 

That rather stopped the argument. They looked at 
each other in painful uncertainty for a time. All at once 
this seven dollars assumed a mountainous proportion. It 
Was a matter of mastership now, and too serious for either 
argument or evasion. They released their hand-clasp 
with a mutual impulse. He noticed that little tilt of the 
chin and she saw that little muscular contraction which, 
under the jaws of a man, means ‘‘no thoroughfare.” They 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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ENERAL ROBLES 

took the affair out of 
ST my hands at once with- 
ut any ceremony. 

““*In the house! Of course he is in the house,’ he said 
ontemptuously. ‘You ought to have gone, sword in 
and, inside and demanded his surrender, instead of 
aatting with a Royalist girlin the porch! Those people 
aould have been hunted out of that long ago! Who 
nows how many spies they have harbored right in the 
ery midst of our camps? A safe conduct from the 
ommander-in-chief! The audacity of the fellow! Ha! 
a! Now we shall catch him to-night and then we shall 
nd out, without any safe conduct, what he has got to 
iy that is so very important. Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 
“General Robles—peace to his soul!—was a short, 
lick man with round, staring eyes, fierce and jovial. 
2eing my distress, he added: 

“Come, come, Chico. I promise you his life, if he 
Des not resist. And that is not likely. We are not 
ping to break up a good soldier if it can be helped. I 
ll you what! I am curious to see your strong man. 
‘othing but a general will do for the picaro—well, he 
jall have a general to talk to. Ha! Ha! I shall go 
\yself to the catching, and you are coming with me.’ 
“And it was done that same night. Early in the 
yening the house and the orchard were surrounded 
etly. Later, the general and I left a ball we were 
‘tending in town and rode out at an easy gallop. At 
‘me little distance from the house we pulled up. A 
ounted orderly held our horses. A low whistle warned 
@ men watching all along the ravine and we walked 
) to the porch softly. The barricaded house in the 
oonlight seemed empty. 
“The general knocked at the door. After a time a 
‘man’s voice within asked softly who was there. My 
tief nudged me hard. I gasped. 
““Tt is me—Lieutenant Santierra!’ I stammered out 
if choked. ‘Open the door.’ 
“Tt came open slowly. The girl, holding a thin taper 
_ her hand, seeing another man with me, began to back 
vay before us, shading the light with her hand. Her 
ipassive white face looked ghostly. I followed behind 
¢neral Robles. Her eyes were fixed on mine. I made 
Zesture of helplessness behind my chief’s back, trying 
the same time to give a reassuring expression to my 
ce. Neither of us three uttered a sound. 

“We found ourselves in a room with bare floor and 
ills. There was a rough table and a couple of stools in 
nothing else whatever. An old womanwith her gray 
ir loose got up and wrung her hands. A peal of loud 
ughter resounded through the empty house, very 
fazing and weird. 
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“At this the old woman 
tried to get past us. 

““Nobody to leave the 
room!’ said General Robles to 
me. I swung the door to behind me, heard the latch 
click, and the laughter became faint in our ears. 

“Before another word could be spoken in that room 
I heard a sound like distant thunder. 

“‘T had carried with me into the house a vivid impres- 
sion of a beautiful clear moonlight night without a speck 
of cloud in the sky. I could not believe my ears. Sent 
early abroad for my education, I was not familiar with 
the most dreaded natural phenomenon of my native 
land. I saw with inexpressible astonishment a look of 
terror in the general’s eyes. Suddenly I felt giddy! 
The general staggered against me violently; the girl 
with the taper seemed to reel in the middle of the room, 
and the light went out; a shrill cry of ‘ Misericordia’ 
from the old woman pierced my ears. In the pitchy — 
darkness the plaster off the walls was falling on me. It 
is a mercy there was no ceiling. Holding on to the latch 
of the door, I heard the grinding of the roof-tiles cease 
above my head. The shock was over. 

““Out into the open! The door—open the door!’ 
howled the general. You know, sefores, in our coun- 
try the bravest are not ashamed of the fear an earth- 
quake strikes into all the senses of man. One never 
gets used to it. Repeated experience only augments 
the mastery of that nameless terror. 

“Tt was my first earthquake and I was the calmest. 
T understood that the crash outside was caused by the 
porch with its wooden pillars and tiled roof projection 
falling down. Thenext shock would destroy the house, 
maybe. That rumble as of thunder was audible again. 
The old woman shrieked, ‘ Misericordia!’ The general 
was rushing around to find the door perhaps. He made 
a noise as though he were trying to climb the walls and 
I heard him distinctly invoke the names of several 
saints. ‘Out, out, Santierra!’ he yelled. 

‘The girl’s voice was the only one I did not hear. 

“*General,’ I cried, ‘I cannot open the door. 
are locked in!’ 

“‘T did not recognize his voice in the shout of maledic- 
tion and despair he let out. Senores, I know many men 
in my country, especially in the provinces most subject 
to earthquakes, who will neither eat, sleep, pray noreven 
play cards with closed doors. The dangeris not in the 
loss of time, but in this, that the movement of the walls 
may prevent a door being opened at all. This was what 
had happened to us. We were trapped and we had no 
help to expect from anybody. There is no man in my 
country who will go into a house when the earth trem- 
bles. There never was—except one: Gaspar Ruiz. 


We 


“He had come out of whatever hole he had been hiding 
in, outside, and scrambled over the timbers of the destroyed 
porch. Above the awful subterranean groan of coming 
destruction I heard a mighty voice in the passage shouting 
‘Erminia !’ with the lungs of a giant. An earthquake is a 
great leveler of distinctions. I collected all my resolution 
against the terror of the scene. 

“**She is here!’ I shouted. 

“A roar as of a furious wild beast answered me, while my 
head swam, my heart sank, and the sweat of anguish 
streamed like rain off my brow. 

“He had heard me, but what could he do? Could he 
hold up the house over her head? No—but I will tell you 
what he did: he found the strength to pick up one of the 
timbers by the porch and held it under his armpit like a 
lance, but with both hands. Then he charged madly the 
rocking house with the force of a battering-ram, bursting 
open the door and rushing in headlong over our prostrate 
bodies. I and the general bolted out together without 
Jooking around once till we had got well across the road. 
Then, clinging to each other, we beheld the house change 
suddenly into a heap of formless rubbish behind the back of 
a man who staggered toward us, bearing the form of a 
woman clasped in his arms. Her long, black hair hung 
nearly to his feet. He laid her down reverently on the 
heaving earth and the moonlight shone on her closed eyes. 

“With another shock we fell. Horses and men were roll- 
ing on the ground. A large piece of the side of the ravine 
slipped upon the orchard, burying it all in the cracking of 
smashed trees. A shower of stones bounded across as if 
flung atus. And far away on the plain, clouds of dust from 
ruined villages rose straight up in the calm air like quiet 
brown mists under the serene moon riding high in the sky 
above the tremors of the earth. 

“Senores, we mounted with difficulty. The horses, get- 
ting up, plunged madly, held by the soldiers who had come 
running to us from all sides. Nobody thought of catching 
Gaspar Ruiz then. The eyes of men and animals shone 
wildly. My general approached Gaspar, who stood mo- 
tionless as a statue above the girl. He let himself be shaken 
by the shoulder without detaching his eyes from her face. 

““Queguape!’ cried the generalin hisear. ‘You are the 
bravest man living. Youhavesaved my life! Iam General 
Robles. Come to my quarters to-morrow, if God gives us 
the grace to see another day.’ 

“Ruiz never stirred, as if deaf, without feeling, insensible. 

“We rode away, for the town was full of our relations, of 
our friends, of whose fate we hardly dared to think. The 
soldiers ran by the side of our horses. Everything was 
forgotten in the immensity of the catastrophe overtaking 
a as Coun ayes 


Pecaster Ruiz saw the girl open her eyes. The raising of 
her eyelids seemed to recall him from a trance. They 
were alone; the cry of terror and distress from homeless 
people filled the plains of the coast, remote and immense, 
coming like a whisper into their loneliness. 

She rose to her feet, darting fearful glances on all sides. 

“What is it?”’ she cried out low, and peered at him with 
enlarged eyes. ‘‘Where amI?”’ He bowed his head sadly. 

. ‘Who are you?” 

He knelt down slowly before her and touched the hem of 
her coarse, black, baize skirt. 

“Your slave,’’ he said. 
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“They Proved Themselves Worthy of San Martin’s Confidence”’ 


She caught sight then of the heap of rubbish that had been 
the house, all misty in the hanging dust. 

““Ah!”’ she cried, passing her hand over her forehead. 

“‘T carried you out from there,’ he whispered at her feet. 

“And they ?”’ she asked in a great sob. 

He rose, and taking her by the arms led her gently toward 
the shapeless ruin half-overwhelmed by the landslide. 

“Come and listen,’’ he said. 

The serene moon saw them clambering over that heap of 
stones, joists and tiles which was a grave. They pressed 
their ears to the interstices listening for the sound of a 
groan, forasigh of pain. At last he said: 

“They died swiftly.” 

She sat down on a piece of broken timber and put one 
arm across her face. He waited—then stooped down to her 
head. 

‘Let us go,” he murmured. 

‘“Never, never from here!”’ she cried out, flinging her 
arms up. 

He bent down and lifted her up steadily. Her uplifted 
arms fell upon his shoulders. He steadied himself and 
began to walk, looking straight before him. 

‘“What are you doing?” she murmured feebly. 

“‘T am escaping from my enemies,” he said, never once 
glancing at his light burden. 

“With me?” she sighed. 

“Never without you,” hesaid. ‘‘ You are my strength.” 

He pressed her close to him. His face was grave and his 
footsteps steady. The conflagrations bursting out in the 
ruins of destroyed villages dotted the plain with red fires 
and the sounds of distant lamentations; the cries of ‘‘ Mis- 
ericordia, Misericordia!’’ made a desolate murmur in his 
ears. Sometimes in the profound calm of the air the bushes 
by the side of the road whipped at him something mysteri- 
ously or a clump of trees swayed its boughs with the sound 
of a great wind. He walked on, solemn and collected, as if 
carrying something holy, fragile and precious, and the 
earth rocked at times under his feet. 


» 


ITH movements of mechanical care and an air of 
abstraction, old General Santierra lighted a long and 
thick cigar: 

“Tt wasa good many hours before we could send a party 
back to the ravine. We had found one-third of the town 
laid low, the rest shaken up; and the inhabitants, rich and 
poor, reduced to the same state of distraction by the uni- 
versal disaster. The affected cheerfulness of some con- 
trasted with the despair of others. Profiting by the general 
confusion, numbers of reckless thieves, without fear of God 
or man, were a danger to those who, from the downfall of 
their homes, had managed to save some valuables. Crying 
‘ Misericordia !’ louder than any at every tremor and beat- 
ing their breasts with one hand, they robbed the poor 
victims with the other, not even stopping short of murder. 

“General Robles’ division was occupied entirely in guard- 
ing the destroyed quarters of the town from the depreda- 
tions of these inhuman scoundrels. Taken up with my 
duties of orderly officer, it was only in the morning that I 
could assure myself of the safety of my own family. My 
mother and my sisters had escaped from the ballroom, 
where I had left them early in the evening, with their lives. 
I remember those beautiful young women—God rest their 
souls!—as if I saw them this moment in the garden of our 
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destroyed house, pale but active among some of our p 
neighbors in their soiled ball-dresses ard with the dust 
fallen walls on their hair. As to my mother, she hat 
stoical soul in her frail body. Half-covered by a cos 
shawl, she was lying on a rustic seat by the side of an or 
mental basin whose fountain had ceased to play forever 
that night. 

“‘T had hardly had the time to embrace them all w 
transports of joy when my chief, coming along, dispatel 
me to the ravine with a few soldiers to bring in my strc 
man, as we called him, and that pale girl. 

“But when we arrived there was no one for us to bring 
Another landslide had covered the ruins of the house; ¢ 
it was like a large mound of earth with only the ends 
some timbers visible here and there—nothing more. 

“Thus were the tribulations of the old Royalist cou 
ended in that sort of enormous and unconsecrated gr: 
swallowing them up alive in their unhappy obstin: 
against the will of the people. And their daughter 1 
gone. 

“That Gaspar Ruiz had carried her off I understood v 
well. But, as the case was not foreseen, I had no instr 
tions to pursue. And certainly I had no desire to do 
I had grown mistrustful of my interference. It had ne 
been successful and had not even appeared creditable. 
was gone. Well, let him go. And he had carried off 
Royalist girl! Nothing better. Vaya con Dios. This‘ 
not the time to bother about a deserter who, justly or} 
justly, ought to have been dead, and a girl for whon 
would have been better to have never been born. 

“So I gave the word to march back to the town. 

“After a few days, order having been reéstablished 
the town, the principal families, including my own, left 
Santiago. We had a fine house there. At the same til 
the division of Robles was moved to new cantonments n 
the capital of the State, which suited very well the stats 
my familial and amorous feelings. 

“One night, rather late, I was called to my chief. 
found him in his quarters, at last, with his uniform 
He was a good soldier and he taught me the art and praei 
of war. No doubt God has been merciful to his soul; 
his motives were never other than patriotic, if his charac 
was irascible. 

“T noticed at the first glance that his face, already v 
red, wore an expression of high good humor. 

“* Aha! WSefior tenicute,’ he cried as I saluted him at 
door. ‘Behold! Your strong man has turned up aga, 

“He extended to me a folded letter which I saw 
superscribed to the Commander-in-Chief of the Republi) 
Armies. 

“««This,’? General Robles went on, in his loud voice, “3 
thrust by a boy into the hand of a sentry at the Que 
General while the fellow stood there thinking of his girl 
doubt, for, before he could gather his wits, the boy . 
disappeared among the market people, and he prot! 
he could not recognize him to save his life.’ 

““My chief told me further that the soldier had given 
letter to the sergeant of the guard and that ultimat 
reached the hands of our generalissimo. His excellency } 
deigned to take cognizance of it with his own eyes. Aé 
that, he had referred the matter in confidence to Gen‘ 
Robles. 

“The letter, sefiores, I cannot now recollect textually 
saw the signature of Gaspar Ruiz. He was an audac 


low. He had snatched a soul for himself out of a cata- 
lysm, remember. And now it is that soul which had dic- 
ited the terms of hisletter. Its tone was very independent. 
remember, it struck me at the time as noble—dignified. 
was no doubt her letter. Now I shudder at the depth of 
s duplicity. He was made to complain of the injustice of 
hich he had been a victim. Heinvoked his previous record 
3a soldier. Having been saved from death by an inter- 
osition of Providence, he could think of nothing but to 
trieve his character. This he wrote he could not hope to 
9 in the ranks as a common soldier still under suspicion. 
‘e had the means to give a striking proof of his fidelity. 
nd he ended by proposing to the general-in-chief a meet- 
\ at night in the middle of the plaza before the Moneta. 
he signal would be to strike fire with flint and steel three 
mes, which was not too conspicuous and yet distinctive 
10ugh for recognition. 

“San Martin, the Great Liberator, loved men of audacity 
nd courage. Besides, he was just and compassionate. 
told him as much of the man’s story as I knew and was 
rdered to accompany him on the appointed night. The 
gnals were duly exchanged. It was midnight and the 
hole town was dark and silent. I saw their two cloaked 
sures come together in the centre of the vast plaza, and, 
eeping discreetly at a distance, I listened for an hour or 
ore to the murmur of their voices. Then I saw the gen- 
al motioning me to approach; and asI did so I heard San 
artin, who was courteous to gentle and simple alike, offer 
aspar Ruiz the hospitality of the head- 
uarters for the night. But he refused, 
ying that he would not be worthy of 
iat honor till he had done something. 

“*You cannot have a common deserter 
wr your guest, Excellency,’ he protested 
ith alow laugh, and stepping backward 
ecame very indistinct in the night. The 
ymmander-in-chief observed to me as 
e turned away: 

““He had somebody with him, our 
iend Ruiz. Isawtwofigures. It was 
n unobtrusive companion.’ 

“I, too, had observed another figure 
jin the vanishing form of Gaspar Ruiz. 
; had the appearance of a short fellow 
(a vast poncho and a big hat. And I 
ondered stupidly who it could be he 
ared take into his confidence. I might 
ave guessed it could be no one but that 
ital girl—alas! 

“Where he kept her I do not know. 
e had—it was known afterward—an 
acle, his mother’s brother, a small shop- 
>eper in Santiago. Perhaps it was 
1ere that she found a roof and food. ° 
Thatever she found, it was poor enough 
» exasperate her pride and keep up her 
igerand hate. It is certain she did not 
»company him on the feat he undertook 
yaccomplish first of all. This was noth- 
g less than the destruction of a store of 
ar materials collected by the Spanish 
oops in the south, in a town called 
inares. 

“He was intrusted with a small party 
ily, but they proved themselves worthy 
‘San Martin’s confidence. The season 
as not propitious. They had to swim 
vollen rivers. They seemed, however, 
have galloped night and day, outrid- 
g the news of their foray and holding 
raight for the town a hundred milesinto 
‘eenemy’s country, till at dawn of the 
th day they rode into it sword in hand, 
prising the little garrison. It fled 
ithout making a stand, leaving most of 
‘e officers in Gaspar Ruiz’ hands. 

“A great explosion of gunpowder ended 

e conflagration of the magazines they 
id set on fire without loss of time. In 
\3s than six hours they were riding away 
_ the same mad speed without the loss 

asingle man. Good as they were, such 

1 exploit is not performed without a 
il better leadership. 

“I was dining at the headquarters 
en Gaspar Ruiz brought, himself, the 

‘ws of his success. And it was a great 

ow to the Royalist troops. For a proof he had brought 

€ garrison’s flag. He took it from under his poncho and 

ing it on the table. The man was transfigured ; there 
ps something exulting and menacing in the expression of 
3face. He stood behind General San Martin’s chair and 
oked proudly at us all. He had a round blue cap edged 
th silver braid on his head, and we all could see a large 
iite sear on the nape of his sunburnt neck. 
|“Somebody asked him what he had done with the 
jptured Spanish officers. He shrugged his shoulders 
{ornfully : 
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“*What a question toask? Ina partisan war you do not 
burden yourself with prisoners. I let them go—and here 
are their sword-knots.’ 

“He flung a bunch of them on the table upon the flag. 
Then General Robles, whom I was attending there, spoke 
up in his loud, thick voice: 

““Youdid! Then, my brave friend, you do not know yet 
how a war like ours ought to be conducted. You should 
have done—this!’ 

“And he passed the edge of his hand across his own throat. 

“* Alas, sefiores, it was only too true that on both sides 
this contest, in its nature so heroic, was stained by ferocity! 
The murmurs that arose at General Robles’ words were by 
no means unanimous in tone. But the generous and brave 
San Martin praised the humane action and pointed out to 
Ruiz a place on his right hand. Then, rising, he proposed 
a toast: 

““Caballerosand comrades-in-arms, the health of Captain 
Gaspar Ruiz!’ And a moment later: ‘I intend,’ the 
commander-in-chief continued, ‘to intrust him with the 
guard of our southern frontier, while we go afar to liberate 
our brethren in Peru. He, whom the enemy could not stop 
from striking a blow at his very heart, shall know how to 
stop the enemy from harrying the peaceful populations we 
leave behind us to pursue our sacred task.’ And he em- 
braced the silent Gaspar Ruiz by his side. 

“Later, when we all rose from table, I approached the 
latest officer of the army with my congratulations. 


“*A Shrill Cry of “Misericordia’ Pierced My Ears” 


‘“«* And, Captain Ruiz,’ I added, ‘perhaps you do not mind 
telling a man who has always believed in the uprightness 
of your character what has become of Dofia Erminia.’ 

‘“At this friendly question his aspect changed. He 
looked at me from under his eyebrows with the heavy, dull 
glance of a gnasso—of a peasant. 

‘*« Senor teniente,’ he said thickly, and as if very much 
cast down, ‘do not ask me about the seforita, for I prefer 
not to think about her at all when I am among you.’, He 
looked, with a frown, all about the room, full of smeking 
and talking officers. Of course, I did not insist. 


“These, sefiores, are the last words I was to hear him utter 
for along, long time. The very next day we embarked for 
our arduous expedition to Peru, and we only heard of 
Gaspar Ruiz’ doings in the midst of battles of our own. 
He had been appointed the military guardian of our south- 
ern province. He raised a partida. But his leniency to the 
conquered foe displeased the civil governor. He was a 
formal, uneasy man, full of suspicions. He forwarded 
reports against Ruiz to the supreme government; one of 
them being that he had married with great pomp a woman 
of Royalist tendencies. Quarrels are sure to arise be- 
tween men of very different character. At last the civil 
governor began to complain of Ruiz’ inactivity and to hint 
at treachery, which he said would not be surprising ina 
man of Ruiz’ antecedents. 

“Gaspar Ruiz heard of this. His rage flamed up and the 
woman ever by his side knew how to feed it with perfidious 
words. Ido not know whether really the supreme govern- 
ment ever did—as he complained afterward—send orders 
for the arrest of Ruiz. It seems certain that the civil 
governor began to tamper with Ruiz’ officers and that 
Gaspar discovered the fact. 

“One evening, when the governor was Ring a tertullia, 
Gaspar Ruiz, followed by six men whom he could trust, 
appeared riding through the town to the door of the gov- 
ernment house, and entered the sala. As the governor, 
displeased, advanced to meet him, Ruiz seized the wretched 
man round the body, carried him off from the midst of the 
appalled guests as though he were achild, 
and flung him down the outer steps into 
the street. An angry hug from Gaspar 
Ruiz was enough to crush the life out of a 
giant; but in addition, Gaspar’s horse- 
men fired their pistols at the body of the 
governor as it lay motionless at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. 

“ After this act of justice—as he called 
it—Ruiz crossed the Rio Blanco, fol- 
lowed by the faithful, which was the 
greatest part of his band. There he en- 
trenched himself in a palisade. A com- 
pany of regular troops sent out foolishly 
against him was surrounded and des- 
troyed almost toa man. Other expedi- 
tions, though better organized, were 
equally unsuccessful. 

“Tt was during these sanguinary skir- 
mishes that his wife first began to appear 
on horseback at his right hand. Ren- 
dered proud and self-confident by his 
successes, he no longer charged at the 
head of his partida, but presumptuously, 
like a general directing the movements 
of an army, remained in the rear, well 
mounted and motionless on an eminence, 
sending out his orders. She was repeat- 
edly seen at his side and for a long time 
was mistaken for a man. There was 
much talk then of a mysterious white- 
faced chief to whom the defeats of our 
troops were ascribed. She rode like 
Indian women do, astride, wearing a 
broad-brimmed man’s hat and a dark 
poncho. Afterward, in the day of their 
greatest prosperity, this poncho was em- 
broidered in gold and she wore then, also, 
the sword of poor Don Antonio de Leyva, 
a veteran Chilean officer, who, having 
the misfortune to be surrounded with his 
small force and running short of ammu- 
nition, found his death at the hands of 
the Arauco Indians, the allies and auxil- 
iaries of Gaspar Ruiz. This was the fatal 
affair long remembered afterward as the 
‘Massacre of the Island.’ The sword of 
the unhappy officer was presented to the 
woman by Peneleo, the Araucanian chief, 
for these Indians, struck by her aspect, 
the deathly pallor of her face which no 
exposure to the weather seemed to affect, 
and her calm indifference under fire, 
looked upon her as a supernatural being, 
or, at least, as a witch. 

“‘By this superstition, the prestige and 
authority of Gaspar Ruiz among these 
ignorant people were greatly augmented. 
His wife must have savored her venge- 
ance to the full on that day when she buckled on the sword- 
belt of poor Don Antonio de Leyva. It never left her side, 
unless she put on her woman’s clothes—not that she would 
or could ever use it, but she loved to feel it beating upon her 
thigh as a perpetual reminder and symbol of the dishonor 
to the arms of the Republic. She was insatiable. More- 
over, on the path she had led Ruiz there was no stopping. 
Escaped prisoners—and they were but few—used to 
relate how, with a few whispered words, she could change 
the expression of his face, change and revive his flagging 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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man still living cannot always be deemed 
conclusive. The man himself can inval- 
idate it, in an instant, by some sudden action 
or some unexpected and surprising develop- 
ment; and, as a general truth, it should be 
remembered that no person is ever completely 
compiehended by anybody. Wehaveglimpses 
of each other, but, practically, each individual 
isalone. Inthe most favorable circumstances, 
accordingly, no life can be more than approxi- 
mately summerized until the whole record of 
it is complete—or not even then. It was a 
perception of this fact that caused the old 
grave-digger of Drumtochty to declare that 
there is no real comfort in a marriage, because 
nobody knows how it will turn out; whereas 
there is no room for solicitude about a burial, 
because, at all events, the play is over. 
Richard Mansfield, still in the prime of life, 
is the most vital force now operant upon the 
American Theatre. He appeared, as genius 
always appears, suddenly, and as a surprise. 
In following the history of human develop- 
ment the reader comes, at intervals, upon 
periods of apparent sterility ; periods in which 
intellectual fertility appears to have ceased; 
but, in every case, the syncope is only temporary. The 
middle of the eighteenth century, for example, was com- 
paratively barren in English literature, but about the 
end of that century and the beginning of the next the 
embers of creative genius once more burst into flame, and 
the shining names of Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats were written, in letters of golden 
light, on the tablet of everlasting renown. At the end of 
the first third of the nineteenth century there came 
another barren time; but, all the while, the vast, unresting, 
inexplicable force that underlies Nature was at work, and 
soon the great novels of Dickens and Thackeray and the 
great poems of Tennyson and Arnold gave unequivocal 
proof that the fire of creative genius, though veiled, had by 
no means been extinguished. As it has been with poetry, 
so it has been with the other arts, and, conspicuously, with 
the Art of Acting. Charlotte Cushman, Adelaide Neilson, 
Mary Anderson, Ellen Terry, Helena Modjeska and Ada 
Rehan have taught successive generations that neither the 
Tragic nor the Comic Muse departed with Susanna Cibber, 
Margaret Woffington, Sarah Siddons, Mary Duff or Ellen 
Tree. Edwin Booth, who, about 1860, had inaugurated 
anew epoch of dramatic art, died in 1893, and it might then 
have been supposed that tragedy had died with him; but 
the sceptre that dropped from the dying hand of the*, great 
tragedian was taken up by Richard Mansfield, and! y him 
it is worthily borne in the leadership of our stage «3-day. 
It was my good fortune to be present on the night 
when Mansfield made his first great success on the 
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American stage. It was 
the night of January 10, 
1883, at the Union Square 
Theatre, New York. The 
play was A Parisian Romance—oneof the many literal, and 
therefore necessarily vulgar, pictures of semi-fast life in 
Paris so common in our theatre within the last twenty-five 
years. The part was that of Baron Chevrial, a wealthy 
banker, who lives for sensual pleasure; who avows the doc- 
trines of extreme materialism ; who is radically selfish, rapa- 
cious, licentious, epicurean and cruel ; whoseemployment, in 
the dramatic fiction, is the crafty pursuit of a discontented 
wife, whom he is the means of driving to dishonor and 
death, and of a ballet-girl, by whom he is foiled, and in 
whose presence, and the presence of other vacuous vul- 
garians, he dies horribly—stricken with apoplexy. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a character more hateful 
than that of Baron Chevrial, or of cireumstances more 
loathsome than those in which he is implicated. Nothing 
was expected of the actor. He took the town completely 
by surprise. His make-up for the rickety sinner was seen 
to be a marvel of fidelity —suggesting, in a hundred careful 
details, the premature decrepitude of an almost senile 
profligate. His horrid, cheerful, cynical exultation in 
sensuality and in vicious enterprise seemed to exert a sort 
of infernal charm, attracting even while it repelled; and 
his defiant audacity and tremendous fortitude of will, at 
the crisis of the banquet and in the death-scene, made the 
part splendid, even in its odious ignominy. The audience 
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was astonished; the theatre trembled with a tumult of applause; and fro 
that hour the eminence of the actor was assured. 
known that this was one of those lucky accidents that have had so great ¢ 


It afterward becan 


influence in moulding dramatic fortunes and maki 
stage history. The part of Baron Chevrial had, orig 
nally, been cast to the distinguished veteran, James | 
Stoddart, who held a leading position in Mr. A. ] 
Palmer’s stock company at the Union Square Theat 
of which Mansfield was then a subsidiary member; b 
Mr. Stoddart declined the part, as one out of his lin 
and so, fortunately, it fell to the younger comedian 
who, indeed, was much better fitted to play it. 
Opportunity, a precious thing and justly celebrat 
alike in poem and proverb, is useless except to tho 
persons who are prepared to improve it. Richa 
Mansfield, an actor by inheritance and by training, w 
admirably fitted to seize the golden chanc¢ 
From his boyhood he had been educated in thea 
of expression. His mother, distinguished on t) 
musical stage of her day as Madame Rudersdo: 
began, while he was yet a child, to instruct hi 
in the elements of music and-drama. He w 
quick to learn, and he never forgot. I ha 
heard him say that it was a part of his mornil 
study, every day, to practice with the voice, pr 
ducing a series of tones and inflections, so as 
develop and acquire complete control of it; a1 
also to practice, before a mirror, the art of sho’ 
ing various emotions by means of facial play. 
One of his tasks was to tell, by flexibility of expressi 
feature, the story of the experience of a child who has be 
promised the pleasure of a drive in the park, on a summ 
morning, in case the weather should prove fine. The chi 
stands at a window, eagerly looking for the carriage, whic 
presently, to his great joy, arrives. Then the clouds gath 
and the sky is darkened. Then the rain begins to fa 
the carriage is dismissed and driven away; the scene } 
comes cheerless; there can be no drive; disappointme 
has intervened, and joyous expectancy is changed 
rueful grief and reluctant submission. Then, slowly t 
clouds drift away; sunshine floods the air; the carria 
returns; the world is bright again; and the child is hapy 
All this had to be indicated, in the face, by continua 
changing expressions: other stories, of course, were | 
vented, to be told in the same manner; and it is obvi 
that no better method could be devised of developing a 
guiding the dramatic instinct. 
Madame Rudersdorf, a woman of exceptional, commar 
ing talents and eccentric character, seems to have b 
desirous that her son, who had inherited her temperam: 
and genius, should not adopt the profession of the s 
It is the common error of fond parents to suppose that t 
can live the lives of their children as well as their own. 
elder Booth strongly objected to the adoption of the stz 


by his son Edwin, who, neverthe- 
less, persisted in his course, and so 
became not only an illustrious 
leader, but a great public bene- 
factor. If Madame Rudersdorf’s 
will had prevailed, the American 
theatre to-day would lack its most 
brilliant figure and its most poten- 
tial and righteous force. 

Mansfield was made a student 
of painting, and it was, at first, 
intended that he should devote 
himself to that vocation. His 
birth occurred in Berlin, but the 
home of his youth was in the 
neighborhood of Boston, and there 
he joined a dramatic society called 
the Buskin Club, and thus early 
he imbibed the desire of histrionic 
employment and distinction. His 
first recorded appearance was 
nade at the Boylston Hall, in that city, where he gave a 
niscellaneous entertainment, and presented Mr. Crummles, 
nascene from Nicholas Nickleby. There is record also of 
jis having appeared as Farintosh, in Robertson’s comedy 
f School, in a performance of that piece, given by the 
3uskin Club, at a local theatre—on which occasion his 
nother, who was an auditor, said that her boy was ‘‘making 
. fool of himself.” 

He subsequently went to London, where he endeay- 
red, but without success, to maintain himself as an 
rtist, and where, presently, he appeared at one of the 
nusic-halls, doing ‘‘a musical turn,’’ under the name of 
‘he Ravishing Roach. Later he took the place, tempo- 
arily, of the eccentric Corney Grain (he of the lank figure, 
he Don Quixote countenance, andthe droll, kindly nature), 
n one of the entertainments of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
Priscilla Horton). Those attempts were failures, and at 
hat period in his career Mansfield had an experience of 
iardship and painful vicissitude—an experience after- 
vard skillfully and effectively utilized by him, in his clever 
lay called Monsieur, the central figure of which is an 
mpoverished, but elegant, young musician, starving in 
sondon. By a fortunate chance, Mansfield obtained an 
ngagement, in a traveling company, to act and sing, as 
idmiral Sir Joseph Porter, in Gilbert’s Pinafore, then new 
othe stage. In that position he displayed signal ability, 
nd from that time he was able to obtain a subsistence and 
o advance himself in professional capacity and public 
avor. 

_A memoir of the actor is not intended here, but only a 
lance at his achievements and position. One of the most 
uspicious incidents of Mansfield’s career was his pro- 
uction of the play of Beau Brummel, which occurred at 
he Madison Square Theatre, New York, on May 19, 1890. 
lis impersonation of the beau carried the play to success 
nd has enabled him to keep it in his repertory ever since. 
‘hat piece was made in a singular manner. About 1887 
fansfield applied to me for a list of plays, such as I might 
onsider expedient for revival, and, in reply to his request, 
directed his attention to several old comedies, long 
isused. In particular, I mentioned the comedy of Beau 
lash, by Douglas Jerrold—a copy of which I sent to him to 
vad. That play contains the well-drawn character of 
ichard Nash, “the Tiberius of a silk stocking”’ and “‘by 
ie grace of impudence, King of Bath’—in his day a 
emarkable man, of whom the biography was written by 
o less an author than Oliver Goldsmith. The play 
ontains, also, an amusing story, comic incidents, good 
quivoke, and various pungent examples of the caustic 
leasantry for which its author was distinguished; for 
istance: “‘Virtue’s a work of time; you cannot raise a 
jaracter like a salad.’””—‘‘ Nothing was ever written in 
‘nglish that wouldn’t have been finer in something else.”’ — 
A man’s in no danger as long as he talks his love, but to 
rite it is to impale himself on his own pothooks.”— 
People with one leg in the grave are so devilish long 
jefore they put in the other! Like birds, they seem to 
“pose better on one leg.” 

| The comedian read Beau Nash, and, although he did not 
‘ad it practicable for the modern stage, he derived from 
_ the idea of acting a beau. When next we met, this 
ibject was discussed, and I then suggested to him that 
prtain incidents in the life of Beau Brummel might be 
vilized in dramatic form. He had, I found, been reading 
aptain Jesse’s memoir of that picturesque personage, 

id we agreed that the passage in which Captain Jesse 
cords the half-imbecile exile’s reception of imaginary 
Jests could be expanded into a striking and pathetic 
osing scene. 

A day or two later I sent to Mansfield, in writing, the plan 

aplay. The scene was to be laid partly in Oatlands, 

‘e country-seat of the Duke of York, now a hotel; partly 

London; and partly in Calais, or Caen. Brummel was 
_ be represented as a magnanimous gentleman, delicate, 

fectionate, gentle; a person of fine character and moral 

orth. He was to rescue a beautiful girl from the perse- 
ition of the Prince of Wales, and in that way to incur the 
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royal enmity. He was to become enamored of that girl 
and to win from her a promise of marriage—dictated by 
her sense of obligation. He was then, casually, to ascertain 
that her affections were, secretly, fixed upon a handsome 
young man of narrow fortune; he was to rescue that youth 
from the perils of the gaming-table, and—with stern 
abnegation of himself—to procure the betrothal of the 
young lovers, and to disappear into France. There he 
was to endure poverty and the pangs of want; there, ata 
phantom feast, he was to welcome the phantom shapes of 
noble lords and ladies, the companions of his better days; 
and there, finally, he was to expire, after having been found 
by his old friends. 

Upon that plan I believed that a practicable comedy 
could be written, and I was sure that Mansfield could 
write it. Iwas not then aware that the incident of Brum- 
mel’s insane reception of imaginary visitors had been used 
inaplay, butafterward I read a two-act piece, by Blanchard 
Jerrold, a paltry fabric, of no practical use, in which the 
incident of the phantom guests was employed. That 
incident is not a startling novelty to observers who 
remember Geoffrey Dale and the play of The Last Man. 
Mansfield wished me to aid him in writing a comedy about 
Beau Brummel, but that I declined to do, being burdened 
with other work. The result was that he employed 
Mr. W. C. Fitch, a Boston youth, who had been recom- 
mended to his attention by the well-known journalist, 
Edward A. Dithmar; and, changing my plan (without 
improving it), he dictated to that assistant the greater part 
of the piece as it now stands. Some of the more piquant 
lines in its dialogue are derived from Captain Jesse’s 
book; others are taken from earlier plays; others are 
inventions of the actor. The scheme of idealizing the 
character was mine, and so was the fundamental idea of 
the play. Brummel, in actual life, was little better than 
a blackguard, and, according to Leigh Hunt, he became 
a physical wreck because of incontinence. Mansfield’s 
acting has made him a romantic, pathetic, exquisite hero. 

Mansfield, throughout his professional career, has con- 
spicuously displayed the faculty of initiative— 
the faculty of choosing new subjects and 
making new applications of old ideas. He 
went back to Warren’s once famous novel of 
Ten Thousand a Year, and made Titmouse a 
practical stage figure. He encouraged Mr. G. 
B. Shaw as a dramatic writer, and produced 
the only really effective plays ever made by 
that giddy, erratic, sophistical, mischievous 
satirist—Arms and the Man and The Devil’s 
Disciple. He prompted the making of a play 
on The First Violin—that delicate, romantic 
novel, so highly esteemed by the judicious, 
conservative critic, George William Curtis, 
that he was inclined to place it at the head 
of contemporary fiction. He caused the dram- 
atization of Stevenson’s strange story of dual 
life, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and he was the 
first to put those characters on the stage. He 
transformed Prince Karl from a poor melodrama into 
an excellent farce, and, by a performance of exquisite 
charm, he made that trifle a source of much innocent 
pleasure. He imparted a fascinating bodily form to the 
airy, fanciful, felicitous, romantic conception of Beaucaire. 
He vitalized the quaint, half-merry, half-sombre play of 
Old Heidelberg. He succeeded with The Scarlet Letter, 
which nobody else ever made effective before. He added 
to the stage pantheon the grim figure and the tremen- 
dous character of the Russian despot, Ivan the Terrible. 
He revived Moliére, in English—setting an example 
that bids fair to enrich the American stage with a long 
series of the classics of the literature of France. He 
reanimated Schiller’s Don Carlos, a once famous tragedy, 
long dead to the theatre: and, in his elaborate produc- 
tions of Richard III, The Merchant of Venice, Henry V 
and Julius Cesar, he taught the younger generation of 
actors that splendid results can be obtained from con- 
scientious revival of the massive works of Shakespeare. 

One of his most practical and valuable services, alike to 
the stage and society, was the restoration of the good 
custom of having a varied repertory, instead of depending 
upon one or two parts. That custom he adopted, enforced 
and justified at a time when the dominant theatrical man- 
agers were opposed to it 
and allied against it. Those 
managers have since been 
compelled to favor that cus- 
tom, and his example is now 
followed, because other 
actors, impressed by his 
prosperous policy, wish to 
adopt it, and have con- 
strained the managers more 
or less to relax their button- 
making policy of small 
companies, restricted 
scenery anda “‘one set play.”’ 

The professional career 
of Richard Mansfield has 
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been one of prodigious labor and much and painful vicis- 
situde and trial; but it has culminated in brilliant renown. 
He has recently announced the purpose of presently 
retiring from the stage. The true workers—the persons 
who really do the important work of this world in their 
various lines and capacities—often feel that their task is 
finished and that their day is over, and they often long for 
their release. It was so with the great novelist Thackeray, 
who spoke of his work as finished even before he had 
written The Newcomes. It was so with the great actress, 
Charlotte Cushman, who often took leave of the stage, and 
as often returned to it. Mansfield’s originality of mind 
and poetry of temperament, combined with his affluent, 
restless vitality, would always hold him in the realm of 
art. No other realm, indeed, exists in which there is a 
refuge for a noble soul and a sensitive heart. In all 
other realms there is the tumult of the raving world, 
and even in the refuge of art the voice of detraction 
can sometimes make itself heard. 

Few men have been more sedulously and foolishly 
vilified than Richard Mansfield; and, since people gener- 
ally are always more ready to believe ill than good of 
any distinguished person, all manner of idle yarns about 
him have been widely credited. Nervous and impetuous 
he may have been, and impatient of dullness, cut-and-dried 
formality, and stupid, tedious convention. The poet 
Heine declared that even the clouds, when they happened 
to drift over Hamburg, the moment they looked down at 
its soulless, deadly regularity of huckstering commonplace 
and routine, made haste 
to fly from it. Byron 
noticed that ‘“‘quiet to 
quick bosoms is a hell.” 

I have known Richard 
Mansfield for many 
years, and I have never 
known a man of kinder 
heart, gentler disposition 
or simpler taste, nor one 
more easily led by sym- 
pathyand kindness. In 
fighting—sometimes 
through poverty and 
sickness—the hard fight 
that genius always has 
to wage with a purse- 
proud society, en- 
trenched within its 
ramparts of wealth and 
privilege, he has devel- 
oped asporadic tendency 
to harsh, imperious 
manners and to ebulli- 
tions of cynical sarcasm, 
and sometimes he has 
been belligerent, sple- 
netic, irrational and 
unkind. Furthermore, 
when dubious as to his due recognition, and, therefore, 
unsure of himself, he has sometimes become distrustful 
of everybody. Ajax, in Sophocles (and that is very 
ancient history), intimates that few persons reach the 
port of friendship and therein find rest. At all times 
Mansfield has been of a mercurial temper, and in some 
moods he has fallen into the deepest dejection—under- 
valued himself and his achievements; firmly persuaded 
himself that he had done no sort of justice to his profession 
or his opportunity; and lapsed into a lethargy of morose 
resentment of all praise and a bitter unbelief in all human 
affection. 

But now Mansfield’s complete victory has been gained. 
Time and experience have taught him magnanimity 
and serene self-poise; and all his later acting, writing and 
living have shown a splendid concentration of intellect 
and a fine repose of conscious power. No man was ever 
more richly blessed with a saving sense of humor, and few 
men have had more reason to be thankful for that blessing. 
Only a few years ago, when he was recovering from a 
dangerous, nearly fatal, attack of typhoid fever, he re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, coarsely and grossly expressive 
of the writer’s animosity, and of a lively regret that he had 
not died. There is a depraved order of the human mind, 
capable of atrocity like that—serving only to show how 
contemptible human nature can be, and what essential 
need there is of a pitying, humorous view of life. Lord 
Tennyson, in his memoir of his father, mentions that, 
periodically, for years the great poet received an anony- 
mous letter, always in the same hand, filled with abuse of 
his poetry. A man of positive character, of course, in- 
spires enmity, and a successful man, no matter what his 
vocation, awakens envy and malice. Richard Mansfield 
is both positive and successful; and, furthermore, like the 
late Henry Irving, he has the talent (not always a safe one 
to use) of playful satire. The French comedian, Constant 
Coquelin, once said to him: 

“‘T must always have one place, at least, in every per- 
formance, where I can go to sleep for a moment.” 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WH 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Baron of Geneseo 


AMES W. WADSWORTH was in Congress twenty 
years before he made aripple. Then, one night during 
the meat-inspection row, he wrote a letter to the President 
that was tarter than the tart letter the President wrote to 
him, and people began to sit up and ask: ‘‘ Who’s Wads- 
worth?” 

Meat concerns everybody but vegetarians, and it 
concerns them more than anybody. Thus, Wadsworth’s 
name appeared in headlines and dispatches in every paper 
in the country. It was discovered that he is chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, and that he had in 
charge the House substitute for the Beveridge law. What 
he did to the Beveridge law is neither here nor there, 
although it was plenty. ‘‘Who’s Wadsworth?” is the 
question. 

He is known in New York, where he has been in politics 
for many years. Up in the Genesee Valley the name 
Wadsworth is the synonym for wealth, aristocracy, riding 
to hounds and ownership of the Republican party. You 
see, the Wadsworths are the overlords of Livingston County, 
They own square miles of the land in that fertile valley, 
and they have owned it since the original brothers, Charles 
and William, rode in there from Connecticut in the early 
days of the nineteenth century and got enormous tracts for 
a mere song—and it is not recorded in history that they 
were very good singers, either. 

Say ‘‘ Wadsworth” in Livingston County and you mean 
the ruling classes. There is a covey of them—James W. 
and James W., II, and William Austin, and Herbert, and 
Jim Sam, and Craig, and Mrs. Charles F. and all the rest, 
and they own farm after farm of that wonderful soil where 
the Genesee Valley wheat was raised in the days before 
the great West was developed and Rochester was the Flour 
instead of the Flower City. Thelegend was that the Wads- 
worths could ride from Geneseo to Rochester on their own 
land. That is twenty-nine miles. Periiaps the exigencies 
of getting their farms into more compact shape has made 
that impossible now, but they have not been careless 
enough to give up any land, whether or no. 

They live in Geneseo, James W. at one end of the main 
street and his cousin, William Austin, at the other, in great 
country houses overlooking the beautiful valley, and they 
dominate the situation. William Austin is the richest of 
the lot, but James W., the Representative, has a few 
millions of his own. James is the politician. William 
Austin had ambitions once, and James W., not thinking 
the strife and turmoil of politics suitable for the tempera- 
ment of his cousin, sidetracked him by giving him a chance 
to perpetuate the martial history of the family. He 
offered to let William Austin be a hero. President Mc- 
Kinley appointed William Austin a major and commissary. 
He went to the Philippines and resigned a few minutes 
after he got there. His reason is famous in the Army. 
‘‘Damme,”’ he said, “I wanted to be a soldier and they 
made mea grocery clerk.’”’ He returned to his horses and 
hounds and his life of splendid ease on his broad acres. 

James W. went into politics early. His father, a great 
soldier, General James Wadsworth,was killed at the Battle 
of the Wilderness soon after he had been defeated for gov- 
ernor in New York. The son inherited the land and carried 
out the Wadsworth policy of tenantry, which more closely 
resembles the English system than any in this country. 
Some of the farms have been tilled by three and four 
generations of the same families. They are recognized 
Wadsworth retainers, and the fact that they are is evidence 
that the Wadsworths are good landlords. 

The policy of holding the land worked so well that James 
W. started out with the theory that the same methods 
should be applied to politics. He began as supervisor, 
went to the Assembly,was State comptroller for a term and 
then went to Congress. He served two terms and was out 
three. The cute little machine he was constructing was 
not in its present working order. He got back to the 
Fifty-second Congress and he has been there ever since. 

The laws do not permit entail of property, but there is 
no reason why political leadership should not be entailed, 
if the game can be made to work. It is working with 
Wadsworth apparently. When the news of the birth 
of James W. Wadsworth, III, came to Geneseo one of the 
commoners met.James W., I, on the street. ‘‘I congratu- 
late you on becoming a grandfather,” he said, ‘‘but it is 
pretty tough that the Constitution should stand in the 
kid’s way.’ 

“T do not understand,” Wadsworth replied 

“Why,” said the commoner,” we are all sorry he’will 
have to wait until he is twenty-one years old before we can 
elect him to some office.” 
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James W. Wadsworth, Representative from the 
Thirty-fourth New York District 


Now, that was a raw joke, but a natural comment, for 
James W. Wadsworth, I, while holding down the member- 
ship in}Congress for the district, elected his son, James W. 
Waasworth, II, to the Assembly, and it was the firstborn 
of James W., II, to whom the commoner referred. Still, 
it made no impression on James W., I, for he is not im- 
pressionable. He tells the people what he wants and the 
people gladly give it to him. They have to be glad, for it 
would make no difference if they were sorry. He'd get 
it anyway. 

By and large, thereisno prettier political machine than 
the Wadsworth one that operates in Livingston County 
and in the other counties of the Thirty-fourth New York 
District. It has been built by assiduous toil. It works 
likeaclock. From time to time it has had jolts, but usu- 
ally it is successful, and James W. the father is training 
James W. the son to take charge of it and perpetuate it. 

There were loud shouts from the politicians when 
Governor Higgins, of New York, said last December it was 
his opinion that James W. Wadsworth, II, should be the 
Republican candidate for Speaker of the Assembly. He 
was but twenty-seven years old and had served but one 
term in the Legislature. The loud shouts dwindled to 
whispers of praise when it was found the President was 
behind young Wadsworth. The father had fixed that, and 
the political entail for Livingston County began to be a 
reality. It is ashame, as the commoner said, that James 
W. Wadsworth, III, is only three years old. With his 
added advantage of being the grandson of John Hay, the 
young man surely should be a supervisor, at least, and 
thus begin the progression. 

Politics and land are not the only things that are heredi- 
tary in the family. Baseball is another. If the Yale 
partisans want to know who will be first baseman of the 
Varsity nine in about 1921, they have not far to seek. 
That distinguished person will undoubtedly be James W. 
Wadsworth, III. The Wadsworth architecture fits a man 
to play first base, and the Wadsworths, first and second, 
were famous first basemen. 

James W., I, didn’t play with Yale. He left that insti- 
tution of learning to go to war on his father’s staff. But he 
was a great first baseman none the less. The game, next 
to cattle, was his passion, and back in the early seventies 
his nine, the Livingstons, was the best semi-professional 
organization in the country. Wadsworth supported it 
for the pure love of the game, and the small boys of those 
days who lived in Geneseo saw the beginnings of Mike Kelly 
and Larry Corcoran and Stump Weidman, and many 
another who became a big league star. Wadsworth took 
his club all around the country in a tally-ho until he found 
that some of his associates were making bets on games and 
then losing instead of winning them. He played but little 
after that until the boy, now the Speaker, showed that he 
was a first baseman. Then the father organized a nine 
of the best college players in the country, picking them 
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expertly. This second edition of the Livingstons he took 
on tour for several seasons, going along to watch the games 
and playing for fun with the crack amateur and sem i 
professional nines i: the East. He boasts now that his 
club lost only a few games, and he also boasts that the boy 
played first base as well as he could when he held that 
position, and John B. Stanchfield, recently Democratie 
candidate for governor of New York, used to pitch. 

Wadsworth is a tall, athletic man, who walks with the 
swing of a ball-player. He has a limp due to a broken leg 
he got once when he was thrown from the top of a tally-ho 
while returning from a ride after his cousin’s hounds at o 
of the meets of the Genesee Valley Hunt. He is as good- 
looking as any man in Congress, which means much or littl 
according to standards of manly beauty. Herarely mak 
a speech in Congress, but he is popular and knows how 
get what he wants. 

‘‘Wadsworth?” said the President, in speaking of him. 
“‘Oh, Wadsworth raises some pet stock and thinks he is 
a cattleman.”’ ‘ 

That was hardly a fair designation, for Wadsworth raises 
a lot of export cattle on his fields in the Genesee Valley 
and the men in the stock yards in Buffalo and Chicago 
he is one of the most expert buyers of all who come to get 
stockers and feeders. He gives personal attention to 
his farms and runs his business himself. When he wants 
to buy cattle he doesn’t delegate the work to commissi 
men, but puts on a pair of rubber boots and goes into * 
yards and buys them. He is hard-headed and thrifty. 

Being a Wadsworth isa good job. Ifany man can point 
out a pleasanter existence than to own thousands of acres 
in the Genesee Valley, to have plenty of money, to be the 
leader in politics and always to get what is wanted for 
himself and his family, he can have the floor. ® 

The pickle sign that for some years flashed out pure-food 
—it said—epigrams at the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
the Avenue in Washington went on a toot one night. 
From staid and sober advice about things to eat it turned 
to ribaldry and riot. ry 

“Bea bean!” it said. ‘‘Be a bean!” and then, aftera 
convulsion, it went to higher things and said: “Be a 
Baron.” 

“Be a Baron,” spelled Wadsworth, coming down the 


street with a friend. That’ s good advice.” & 

“Indeed it is, Jimmie,”’ the friend replied, ‘‘but you do 

not need it. You’re one now.’ : | 
& 


The Hall of Fame ; 


€ Curtis Guild, Jr., the Governor of Massachusetts, is one 
of the star stump- speakers of the country. i 


€ Minister Quesada protests that he does not put up his 
hair in curl papers or frizz it every night. Many people 
will be surprised. ry 


C “Big Tim” Sullivan, of New York, who has just resigned 
his seat in Congress, made a record this year. They say 
he was not in his seat two hours during the entire sess 


@ Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, and Senator Bailey, 0 
Texas, fight bitterly over the Constitution, but get togethe 
afterward and ‘‘talk hoss.’’ Each has a fad for 
horses. 


C Alford W. Cooley, the Civil Service Commissioner 4 
member of the Tennis Board, has a fit every time hi 
name is spelled Alfred. He throws several each time hi 
mail is handed to him. 


€ J. C. W. Beckham, Governor of Kentucky, who has an 
nounced himself as a candidate for the United State! 
Senate, was proposed for President in 1904 on the platforn, 
that he is the handsomest governor in the United States 


€ Secretary Shaw has joined a golf club. Justice Harla 
has offered to let Shaw practice two months and then giv 
him a handicap of two strokes a hole, and the Justice W: 
wager a—well, he’ll wager that he can beat the Secretary 
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@ William R. Smith, superintendent of the Nationé 
Botanic Garden, has spent his life studying plants an 
making a collection of Burnsiana. People who know sa 
he has more and better Burns manuscripts, editions an 
miscellanies than any one in this country. 


@ Notwithstanding the fact that New York has pra 
tically no representation in the Senate, the Empire Sta 
is strong in the Administration. The President, 
Secretary Root and Secretary Cortelyou are from 
York and Secretary Metcalf was born there. 
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which the May sunshine 

streamed, his crutches laid 
against his chair, sat poring over 
the piles of papers left there by 
Beverly Plank some days before 
with a curt recommendation that 
he master their contents. 

Some of the papers were type- 
written, some appeared to be 
engraved certificates of stock, a 
few were in Plank’s heavy, squat handwriting. There were 
several packages tied in pink tape, evidently legal papers 
of some sort; and also a pile of scrapbooks containing 
newspaper clippings, to which Siward referred occasionally, 
or read them at length, resting his thin, fatigued face 
between two bony hands. 

The curious persistence of youth in his features seemed 
unaccountable in view of the heavy marks imprinted there; 
but they were marks, not lines; bluish hollows under eyes 
still young, marred contours of the cheek-bone; a hardness 
about the hollow temples above which his short, bright hair 
clustered with all its soft, youthful allure undimmed; and 
in every movement, every turn of his head, there still 
remained much of that indefinable attractiveness which 
had always characterized his race—much of the uncon- 
scious charm usually known as breeding. 

That he could never hope to become immune he had 


Gee at his desk, over 


- Jearned at last when he had returned, physically wholesome, 


from his long course of training under the famous Irish 
specialist on the Hudson. 

He had been a fool. He had imagined that he could 
control himself, and practice the moderation that other 
men practiced when they chose. The puerile restraint 
annoyed him; his implied inability to master himself 
humiliated him—the more so because, secretly, he was 


_ horribly afraid in the remote depths of his heart. 


Exactly how it happened he did not remember, except 
that he had gone downtown on business and had lunched 
withseveral men. There wasclaret. Later he remembered 
another café, farther uptown, and another, more brilliantly 
lighted. After that there were vague hours—the fierce 


_ fever of debauch wrapping night and day in flame through 


which he moved, unseeing, unheeding, deafened, drenched, 


' soul and body, in the living fire; or dreaming, feeling the 


subsiding fury of desire pulse and ebb and flow, rocking 


_ him to unconsciousness. 
His father’s old servants had found him again, this time 


in the area; and this time the same ankle, not yet strong, 
had been broken. 

Through the waning winter days, as he lay brooding in 
bitterness, realizing that it was all to do over again, Plank’s 
shy visits became gradually part of the routine. But it 
was many days before Siward perceived in the big, lumber- 
ing, pink-fisted man anything to attract him beyond the 
faintly amused curiosity of one man for another who is in 
process of establishing himself as the first of a race. 

As for reciprocation in other forms except the most super- 
ficial, or of permitting a personal note to sound ever so dis- 
ereetly, Siward tolerated no such idea. Even the tentative 
advances of Plank hinting on willingness, and perhaps 
ability, to help Siward in the Amalgamated tangle were 
pleasantly ignored. Unpaid services rendered by men like 

were impossible; any obligation to Plank was utterly 
out of the question. Meanwhile they began to like one 
another—at least Siward often found himself looking for- 
ward with pleasure to a visit from Plank. There had 
never been any question of the latter’s attitude toward 
Siward. 

Plank began to frequent the house, but never informally. 
Tt is doubtful whether he could have practiced informality 
in that house even at Siward’s invitation. Something of 
the attitude of a college lower classman for a man in a class 
above seemed to typify their relations; and that feeling 
is never entirely eradicated between men, no matter how 
close their relationship in after-life. 

_ One very bad night Plank came to the house and was 
admitted by Gumble. Wands, the second man, stood 
behind the aged butler; both were apparently frightened. 
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That something was amiss appeared plainly enough; 
and Plank, instinctively producing a card, dropped it 
on a table and turned to go. It may have been that 
the old butler recognized the innate delicacy of the 
motive, or it may have been a sudden confidence born of 
the necessities of the case, for he asked Plank to see his 
young master. 

And Plank, looking him in the eyes, considered, until 
his courage began to fail. Then he went upstairs. 

It was a bad night outside, and it was a bad night for 
Siward. The master-vice had him by the throat. He sat 
there, clutching the arms of his chair, his broken leg, in its 
plaster casing, extended in front of him; and when he saw 
Plank enter he glared at pi. \ 

Hour after hour thes#wo men sat there, the onP white 
with rage, but helpless; the other, stolid, inert, (deaf to 
demands for intercession with the arch-vice, dumb under 
pleadings fora compromise. He refused to interfere with 
the butler, and Siward insulted him. He refused to go and 
find the decanters himself, and Siward deliberately cursed 
him. 

Outside the storm raged all night. Inside that house 
Plank faced a more awful tempest. There was a sedative 
on the mantel and he offered it to Siward, who struck it 
from his hand. 

Once, toward morning, Siward feigned sleep, and Plank, 
heavy head on his breast, feigned it, too. Then Siward bent 
over stealthily and opened a drawer in his desk; and Plank 
was on his feet like a flash, jerking the morphine from 
Siward’s fingers. 

The doctor arrived at daylight, responding to Plank’s 
summons by telephone, and Plank went away with the 
morphine and Siward’s revolver bulging in the side-pockets 
of his dinner-coat. 

He did not come again for a week. A short note from 
Siward started him toward lower Fifth Avenue. 

There was little said when he came into the room: 

“Hello, Plank! Glad to see you.” 

“Hello! Are you all right?” 

“All right. Much obliged for pulling me 
through. Wish you’d pull me through this Amalgamated 
Electric knot-hole, too—some day!” 

‘“‘Do—do you mean it?” ventured Plank, turning red 
with delight. 

“Mean it? Indeed I do—if you do. Sit here; ring for 
whatever you want—or perhaps you'd better go down to 
the sideboard. I’m not to be trusted with the odor in the 
room just yet.” 

“T don’t care for anything,” said Plank. 

“Whenever you please, then. You know the house, and 
you don’t mind my being unceremonious, do you? de 

“No,” said Plank. 

“Good!” rejoined Siward, laughing. ‘‘I expect the same 
friendly lack of ceremony from you.” 

But that, for Plank, was impossible. All he could do 
was to care the more for Siward without crossing the border- 
line so suddenly made free; all he could do was to sit there 
rolling and unrolling his gloves into wads with his clumsy, 
highly-colored hands, and gazing consciously at everything 
in the room except Siward. 

On that day, at Plank’s shy suggestion, they talked over 
Siward’s business affairs for the first time. After that day, 
and for many days, the subject became the keynote to 
their intercourse; and Siward at last understood that this 
man desired to do him a service absolutely and purely from 
a disinterested liking for him, and as an expression of that 
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liking. Also, he was unexpectedly 
made aware of Plank’s serenely 
unerring business sagacity. 

That surface cynicism which all 
must learn, sooner or later, or 
remain the victims of naive cre- 
dulity, was, in Siward, nothing but 
an outer skin, as it is in all who 
acquire wisdom with their cyni- 
cism. It was not long proof 
against Plank’s simple attitude 
and undisguised pleasure in doing something for a man he 
liked. Under that simplicity no motive, no self-interest, 
could skulk; and Siward knew it. 

Siward had insisted from the first on a business arrange- 
ment. The treachery of Major Belwether through sheer 
fright had knocked the foundation from the syndicate, 
and the dam which made the golden pool possible col- 
lapsed, showering Plank’s brokers, who worked patiently 
with buckets and mops. 

The double treachery of Quarrier was now perfectly 
apparent to Plank. Siward, true to his word, held his 
stock in the face of ruin. Kemp Ferrall, furious with the 
Major, and beginning to suspect Quarrier, came to Plank 
for consultation. 

Then the defense formed under Plank. Legal machinery 
was set in motion, meeting followed meeting, until Harring- 
ton cynically showed his hand and Quarrier smiled his rare 
smile; and the fight against Inter-Courty was on in the 
open, preceded by a furious clamor of charge and counter- 
charge in the columns of the daily press. 

That Quarrier had been guilty of something or other was 
the vague impression of that great news-reading public 
which, stunned by the reiteration of figures in the millions, 
turns to the simpler pleasures of a murder trial. Besides, 
whatever Quarrier had done was no doubt done within the 
chalk-marked courts of the game, though probably his 
shoes may have become a little dusty. 

But who could hope to bring players like Quarrier before 
the ordinary umpire, or to investigate his methods with the 
every-day investigations reserved for every-day folk, whose 
road through business life lay always between State’s prison 
and the penitentiary, and whose guide-posts were police- 
men? 

Let the great syndicates join in battle; they could only 
slay each other. Let the millions bury their millions; the 
public, though poorer, could never be the wiser. 


Siward, at his desk, the May sunshine pouring over him, 
sat conning the heaps of typewritten sheets, striving to see 
between the lines some sign of fortune for his investments, 
some promise of release from the increasing financial strin- 
gency, some chance of justice being done on those high 
priests who had been performing marvelous tricks upon 
their altar so that, by miracle, mine and thine spelled 
“ours,’’ and all the tablets of the law were lettered upside 
down and hind-side before, like the Black Mass. 

Gumble knocked presently. Siward raised his perplexed 
eyes. 

“Miss Page, sir.” 

“Oh,” said Siward doubtfully; then, ‘‘Ask Miss Page 
to come up.” 

Marion strolled in a moment later, exchanged a vigorous 
handshake with Siward, pulled up a chair and dropped 
into it. She was in riding-habit and boots, faultlessly 
groomed as usual, her smooth, pale hair sleek in its thick 
knot, collar and tie immaculate as her gloves. 

‘“Well,”’ she said, ‘‘any news of your ankle, Stephen?”’ 

“T inquired about my ankle,” said Siward, amused, 
‘‘and they tell me it is better, thank you.” 

“Sit a horse pretty soon?” she asked, dropping one leg 
over the other and balancing the riding-crop across her 
knee. 

“Not for a while. You have a fine day for a gallop, 
Marion,” looking askance at the sunshine filtering through 
the first green leaves of the tree outside his window. 

“Tt’s all right—the day. I’m trying Tom O’Hara’s 
new mare. They say she’salittledevil. Inever saw a devil 
of a horse—did you? There may be some out West.”’ 
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“Don’t break that pretty neck of yours, Marion,” he said. 

She lifted her eyes; then, briefly, ‘‘ No fear,’’ said she. 

‘Yes, there is,” he said. ‘‘There’s no use looking for 
trouble in a horse. Women who hunt as you hunt take all 
that’s legitimately coming to them. Why doesn’t Tom 
ride his own mare?” 

“She rolled on him,” 

“Oh. Is he hurt?” 

TIBI | ots bee 

“Well, he’s lucky!” 

“Isn’t he? He’ll miss a few drills with his precious 
squadron, that’s all.” 

She was looking about her, preoccupied. The clean-cut 
head, the sweetness of her youth and femininity, boyish 
in its allure, were very attractive to him—more so, perhaps, 
because of his isolation from the atmosphere of women. 

“Tt’s all very well, Marion, your coming here—and it’s 
very sweet of you, and I enjoy it immensely,” he said; 
‘but it’s a deuced imprudent thing for you to do, and I 
feel bound to say so for your sake every time you come.” 

She leaned back in her chair. 

‘All right,”’ he said, unconvinced. 

“Certainly, it’s all right. I’ve done what suited me all 
my life. This suits me.” 

“Tt suits me, too,” he said; ‘‘only I wish you’d tell your 
mother before somebody around this neighborhood informs 
her first.”’ 

“Let’em. You'll be out by thattime. Do youthink I’m 
going to tell my mother now and have her stop it?” 

‘‘Oh, Marion, you know perfectly well that it won’t do 
for a girl to ignore first principles. I’m horribly afraid 
somebody will talk about you.”’ 

‘What would you do, then?” 

“‘T?” he asked, disturbed. ‘‘What could I do?” 

‘“Why, I suppose,” she said slowly, ‘‘you’d have to 
marry me.” 

“Then,” he rejoined with a laugh, ‘‘I should think you’d 
be scared into prudence by the prospect.” 

“‘T am not easily —scared,”’ she said, looking down. 

“Not at that prospect?” he said jestingly. 

She looked up at him; and he remembered afterward 
the poise of her small head, and the slow, clear color mount- 
ing; remembered that it conveyed to him, somehow, a 
hint of courage and sincerity. 

“‘T am not frightened,”’ she said gravely. 

Gravity fell upon him, too. Inthis young girl’s eyes there 
was no evasion. For a long while he had felt vaguely that 
matters were not perfectly balanced between them. At 
moments, even, he had felt an indefinable uneasiness in her 
presence. The situation troubled him, too; and though he 
had known her from childhood and had long ago learned 
to discount her vagaries of informality, her manners sans 
jacon, her careless ignoring of convention, and the unem- 
barrassed terms of her speech, his common-sense could not 
countenance this defiance of social usage, sure to involve 
even such a privileged girl as she in some unpleasantness. 

This troubled him; and now, partly skeptical, yet 
partly conscious, too, of her very frank liking for himself, he 
looked at her, perplexed, apprehensive, unwilling to credit 
her with any deeper meaning than her words expressed. 

She had grown pink and restless under his gaze, but 
courage characterized her race. It had required more than 
he knew for her to come into his house; and now that she 
was there loyalty to her professed principles—that a man 
and a woman were by right endowed with equal privileges— 
forced her to face the consequences of her theory in the 
practice. 

She had, with calm face and quivering heart, given him 
an opening. That wasa concession to her essential woman- 
hood and a cowardice on her part; and, lest she turn utterly 
traitor to herself, she faced him again, cool, quiet, and 
terror in her heart: 

“‘T’'d be very glad to marry you—if you c-cared to,”’ 
said. 

“Marion!” 

ceYies7n 

“Oh—I—it is—of course, it’s a joke.” 

““No; I’m serious.” 

“Serious! Nonsense!” 

“Please don’t say that.” 

He looked at her, appalled. 

“But I—but you don’t love—can’t be in love with me /” 
he stammered. 

SWwams 

Gloved hands tightening on either end of her riding- 
crop, she bent her knee against it, balancing there, looking 
straight at him. 

“I meant to tell you so,” she said, “‘if you didn’t tell me 
first. So—I was rather—tired waiting. So I’ve told you.” 

“It is only a fancy,”’ he said, scarcely knowing what he 
was saying. 

“T don’t think so, Stephen.” 

But he could not meet her candor, and he sat, silent, 
miserable, staring at the papers on his desk. 

After a while she drew a deep, even breath, and rose to 
her feet. 

“T’m sorry,” she said simply. 

““Marion—I never dreamed that ee 


said Marion simply. 


she 
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“You should dream truer,’”’ she said. There was a sus- 
picion of mist in her clear eyes; she turned abruptly to the 
window and stood there for a few moments, looking down 
at her brougham waiting in front of the house. “It can’t 
be helped, can it?’ she said, turning suddenly. 

He found no answer to her question. 

“Good-by,”’ she said, walking to him with outstretched 
hand; ‘‘it’s all in a lifetime, Steve, and that’s too short 
for a good, clean friendship like ours to diein. I don’t think 
I’d better come again. Look meup fora gallop when you're 
fit. And you might drop mea line to say how you re getting 
on. Is it all right, Stephen?” 

‘All right,” he said hoarsely. 

Their hands tightened in a crushing clasp; then she 
swung on her spurred heel and walked out, leaving him 
haggard, motionless. He heard the front door close, and 
he swayed forward, dropping his face in his hands, arms 
half-buried among the papers on his desk. 

Plank found him there, an hour later, fumbling among 
the papers, and at first feared that he read in Siward’s 
drawn and sullen face a premonition of the ever-dreaded 
symptoms. 

“ Quarrier has telephoned asking for a conference at last,” 
he said abruptly, sitting down beside Siward. 

“Well,” inquired Siward, ‘‘how do you interpret that — 
favorably?” 

“T am inclined to think he is a bit uneasy,” said Plank 
cautiously. ‘Harrington made a secret trip to Albany 
last week. You didn’t know that?” 

“ee Now 

“Well, he did. It looks to meas though there were going 
to be a ghost of achanceforaninvestigation. That ishowl 
am inclined to consider Harrington’strip and Quarrier’s flag 
of truce. But—I don’t know. There’s nothing definite, of 
course. You areas conversant with the situation as Iam.” 

“No, lam not. That is like you, Plank, to ascribe to me 
the same business sense that you possess, but I haven’t 
gotit. It’s very nice and considerate of you, but I haven’t 
it, and you know it.” 

“‘T think you have.” 

“You think so because you think generously. That 
doesn’t alter the facts. Now tell me what you have con- 
cluded that we ought to do and I’ll say ‘Amen,’ as usual.” 

Plank laughed, and looked over several sheets of the 
typewritten matter on the desk beside him. 


‘Suppose I meet Quarrier,” he said. 
Ae Did he suggest a date?” 
“At four, this afternoon.” / 


“Do you think you had better go?” 

“T think it might do no harm,” said Plank. 

“‘Amen!”’ observed Siward, laughing, and touched the 
electric button for the early tea, which Plank adored at 
any hour. 

For a while they dropped business and discussed their 
tea, chatting very comfortably together. Long ago Siward 
had found out something of the mental breadth of the man 
beside him, and that he was worth listening to as well as 
talking to. 
many subjects; and whatever culture he possessed was 
from sheer desire for self-cultivation. 

“You know, Siward,’’ he was accustomed to say with 
a smile, “you inherit what I am qualifying myself to 
transmit.” 

“Tt will be all one in a thousand years,” 
usual rejoinder. 

“That is not going to prevent my efforts to become a 
good ancestor to my descendants,”’ Plank would say laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘They shall have a chance, every one of them. 
And it will be up to them if they don’t make good.” 

Sipping their tea in the pleasant, sunny room, they dis- 
cussed matters of common interest — Plank’s recent fishing 
trip on Long Island and the degeneracy of liver-fed trout ; 
the North Side Club’s experiments with European par- 
tridges; Billy Fleetwood’s new stables; forestry, and the 
chance of national legislation concerning it—a subject of 
which Plank was very fond, and on which he had exceed- 
ingly sound ideas. 

Drifting from one topic to another through the haze 
of their cigars, silent when it pleased them to be so, there 
could be no doubt of their liking for each other upon a 
basis at least superficially informal; and if Plank’s man- 
ner retained at times a shade of quaint reserve, Siward’s 
was perhaps the more frankly direct for that reason. 

“T think,” observed Plank, laying his half-consumed 
cigar on the silver tray, ‘that I’d better go downtown and 
see what our pre-glacial friend Quarrier wants. I may be 
able to furnish him with a new sensation.” 

“T wonder if Quarrier ever experienced a genuine sensa- 
tion,” mused Siward, arranging the papers before him into 
divisional piles. 

“Plenty,” said Plank dryly. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Plenty,” repeated Plank. ‘It’s your thin-lipped, thin- 
nosed, pasty-pale, symmetrical brother who is closer to the 
animal under his mask than any of us imagine. I 2 
He hesitated. ‘‘Do you want to know my opinion of Quar- 
rier? I’ve never told you. I don’t usually talk about my 
—dislikes. Do you want to know?” 


was Siward’s 


For Plank had formed opinions upon a great . 
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“‘Certainly,” said Siward curiously. 

“Then, first of all, he is a sentimentalist.” 

“Oh! oh!” jeered Siward. 

“A sentimentalist of the weakest type,” continued 
Plank obstinately; ‘‘ because he sentimentalizes over him- 
self. Siward, look out for the man with elaborate whiskers! | 
Look out for a pallid man with eccentric hair and a silky | 
beard! He’s a sentimentalist of the sort I told you, and is 
usually utterly remorseless in his dealings with women, | 
I suppose you think me a fool.” 

“T think Quarrier is indifferent concerning women,’ ’ said 
Siward. 

“You are wrong. He isa sensualist,”’ insisted Plank. 

“Oh, no, Plank—not that!” 

“A sensualist. His sentimental vanity he lavishes upon 
himself —the animal in him on women. His caution, born 
of self-consideration, is the caution of a beast. Such men 
as he believe they live in the focus of a million eyes. Part 
of his vanity is to deceive those eyes and be what he is under 
the mask he wears; and to do that one must be the very 
master of caution. That is Quarrier’s vanity. To conceal 
is his monomania.” 

“T cannot see how you draw that conclusion.” 

““Siward, he is a bad man, and crafty—every inch of 
him.” 

“Oh, come now! Only characters in fiction have no 
saving qualities. You never heard of anybody i in real life 
being entirely bad.” 

“No, I didn’t; and Quarrier isn’t. For example, he is 
kind to valuable animals—I mean, his own.”’ 

“Good to animals! The bad man’s invariable character- 
istic!’’ laughed Siward. ‘I’m kind to ’em, too. 
else is he good to?”’ 

‘“Hverybody knows that he hasn’t a poor relation left; 
not one. He is loyal to them in a rare way; he filled one 
subsidiary company full of them. It is known downtown 
as the ‘Home for Destitute Nephews.’” 

Seriously, Plank, the man must have something good: | 
in him.” 

“Because of your theory?” 

“Yes, 
great masters of fiction.” 
Plank said gravely: 
That is perfectly true—kind, considerate, dutiful, loyal. 


The financial world is perfectly aware that Stanley Quarrier | 


is to-day the most unscrupulous old scoundrel who ever 


crushed a refinery or debauched a railroad! and his son no | 
more believes it than he credits the scandalous history of _ 


Wall Street. Why, when I was making arrangements for 
that chapel Quarrier came to me, very much perturbed, 


because he understood that all the memorial chapels for the | 
cathedral had been arranged for, and he had desired to | 
His father! Isn’t | 
it awful to think of —a chapel to the memory of the briber 

of judges and of legislators, the cynical defier of law—this | 


build one to the memory of his father. 


hoary old thief, who beggared the widow and stripped the 
orphan, and whose only match, as a great unpunished crim- 


inal, was that sinister little predecessor of his, who dreamed 
even of debauching the Executive of these United States!” _ 
Siward had never before seen Plank aroused, and he said | 


so, smiling. 
“That is true,” said Plank earnestly; 


and what I legitimately infer concerning the younger | 


Quarrier, is enough to rouse any man’s anger. I won’t tell | 


you what I know. I can’t. It has nothing to do with his | 
financial methods, nothing to do with this business; but 
it is bad—bad all through! The blow his father struck at | 
the integrity of the bench the son strikes at the very key- | 
stone of all social safeguard. Itisn’t my business; I cannot 
interfere; but, Siward, I’m a damned restless witness, and — 
the old, primitive longing comes back on me to strike—to | 
take a stick and use it to splinters on that man whom I am 
going downtown to politely confer with! And I 
must gonow. Good-by. 
Any books I can send you—anything you want? No? All 
right. And don’t worry over Amalgamated Electric, for I | 
really believe we are beginning to frighten them badly.” 

“Good-by,”’ said Siward. 


What | 


I believe that nobody i is entirely bad. So do the 


“He is a good son to his father. 


“T waste little | 
temper over my likes and dislikes. But what I know, | 


Take care of that ankle. | 


“Don’t forget that I’m always © 


at home.” 

“You must get out,’” muttered Plank; ‘‘you must get | 
well, and get out into the sunshine.” And he went ponder- | 
ously downstairs to the square hall, where Gumble held his | 
hat and gloves ready for him. 

He had come in a big yellow and black touring-car; and 
now, with a brief word to his mechanic, he climbed into the 
tonneau, and away they sped downtown—a glitter of bull’s- 
eye, brass and varnish, with the mellow horn notes floating 
far in their wake. 


It was exactly four o’clock when he was ushered into 
Quarrier’s private suite in the great marble Algonquin 
Loan and Trust Building, the upper stories of which were 
all golden in the sun against a sky of sapphire. 

Quarrier was alone, gloved and hatted, as though on the 
point of leaving. He showed a slight surprise at seeing 
Plank, as if he had not been expecting him; and the manner 
of offering his hand subtly emphasized it as he came forward 
with a trace of inquiry in his greeting. 


_ us in a tangle of litigation 


“You said four o’clock, I believe,” observed Plank 
bluntly. 
| “Ah, yes. It was about that—ah—matter—ah—I beg 
your pardon; can you recollect ?”’ 
_ “T don’t know what it is you want. 
_meeting,” said Plank, yawning. 
“Certainly. I recollect it perfectly now. Will you sit 
here, Mr. Plank—for a moment 4 

“Tf it concerns Inter-County, it will take longer than a 
moment—unless you cannot spare the time now,”’ said 
Plank. ‘Shall we call it off?” 

“Asa matter of fact, Iam rather short of time just now.”’ 

“Then let us postpone it. I shall probably be at my 
office if you are anxious to see me.”’ 

Quarrier looked at him, then laid aside his hat and sat 
down. There was little to be done in diplomacy with an oaf 
like that. 


You requested this 


| narrow, but his calm vcice 
remained unchanged: 


_ wasted.” 


“Mr. Plank,” he said, without any emphasis at all, 
“there should be some way for us to come together. Have 
you considered it?”’ 

“No, I haven’t,’’ replied Plank. 

“Tmean, for youand metotry to understand each other.”’ 

“For us 2?” asked Plank, raising his blond eyebrows. 
“Do you mean Amalga- 
mated Electric and Inter- 
County, impersonally ?”’ 

“T mean for us, person- 
ally.” 

“There is no way,” said 
Plank with conviction. 

“T think there is.”’ 

“You are wasting time 
thinking it, Mr. Quarrier.” 

Quarrier’s velvet- 
fringed eyes began to 


“We are merely wasting 
energy in this duel,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no; I don’t feel 


“We are also wasting 
opportunities,’ continued 
Quarrier slowly. “This 
whole matter is involving 


requiring our constant 
effort; constant atten- 
tion.” 

“T beg your pardon, 
Mr. Quarrier, but you take 
it too seriously. I have 
found, in this affair, noth- 
ing except a rather agree- 
able mental exhilaration.” 

“Mr. Plank, if you are 
not inclined to be serious 
about ——”’ 

“T am,’ said Plank so 
savagely that Quarrier, 
startled, could not doubt 
him. “TI like this sort of 
thing, Mr. Quarrier. Any- 
thing that is hard to over- 
come, I like to overcome. 
The pleasure in life, to me, 
is to win out. I am fight- 
ing you with the greatest 
possible satisfaction to 
myself.’’ 

“Perhaps you see 
victory ahead,” said Quar- 
rier calmly. 

“TY do, Mr. Quarrier, I 
do. But not in the manner 
you fear I may hope forit.”’ 

“Do you mind saying in 
what Manner you are 
already discounting your 
victory, Mr. Plank?” 

“No, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you. I have no bat- 
teries to mask. I don’t 
care how much you know 
about my resources; so I’ll 
tell you what I see, Mr. 
Quarrier. I see a parody 
of the popular battle between razorback and rattler. The 
rattler only strives to strike and kill, not to swallow. Mr. 
Quarrier, that old razorback isn’t going home hungry; 
but—he’s going home.” 

“Tm afraid I am not familiar enough with the natural 
history you quote to follow you,” said Quarrier with a 
sneer, his long fingers busy with the silky point of his beard. 

“No, you won’t follow me home; you'll come with 
me, when it’s all over. Now is it very plain to you, 
Mr. Quarrier?” 
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Quarrier said, without emotion: “‘I repeat that it would be 
easy for you and meto merge our differences ona basis abso- 
lutely satisfactory to you and to me—and to Harrington.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Plank rising. ‘‘Good- 
afternoon.” 

Quarrier rose, too. ‘‘ You decline to discuss the matter ?”’ 
he asked. 

“It has been discussed sufficiently.” 

“Then why did you come here?” 

“To see for myself how afraid of me you really are, 
Plank. ‘Now I know, and so do you.” 

““You desire to make it a personal matter?’ inquired 
Quarrier in a low voice, his face dead white in the late 
sunlight which illuminated the room. 

‘‘Personal? No—impersonal; because there could be 
absolutely nothing personal between us, Mr. Quarrier; 
and the only thing in the world that there ought to be 
between us are a few stout, steel bars. Beg pardon for 
talking shop. I’m a shopkeeper, and I’m in the steel busi- 
ness, and I lack opportunities for cultivation. Good-day.”’ 

“Mr. Plank——”’ 

“Mr. Quarrier, I want to tell you something. Never 
before, in business differences, has private indignation 


* said 


“Take Your Fighting Chance —It is the Cleanest Thing You Ever Touched” 


against any individual interfered or modified my course 
of action. It does now; but it does not dictate my policy 
toward you; it merely, as I say, modifies it. 1 am per- 
fectly aware of what I am doing; what social disaster 
I am inviting by this attitude toward you personally; 
what financial destruction I am courting in arousing the 
wrath of the Algonquin Trust Company and of the power- 
ful interests intrenched behind Inter-County Electric. I 
know what the lobby is; I know what judge cannot be 
counted on; I know my peril and my chances, every one; 
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and I take them—every one. For it is a good fight, Mr. 
Quarrier; it will be talked of for years to come, wonder- 
ingly; not because of your effrontery, not because of my 
obstinacy, but because such monstrous immorality could 
ever have existed in this land of ours. Your name, 
Harrington’s, mine, will have become utterly forgotten 
long, long before the horror of these present conditions 
shall cease to be remembered.” 

He stretched out one ponderous arm, pointing full 
between Quarrier’s unwinking eyes. 

“Take your fighting chance—it is the cleanest thing you 
ever touched; and use it cleanly, or there’ll be no mercy 
shown you when your time comes. Let the courts alone— 
do you hear me? Let the legislature alone. Keep your 
manicured hands off the ermine. And tell Harrington to 
shove his own cold, splay fingers into his own pockets for 
a change. They’ll be warmer than his feet by this time 
next year.” 

For a moment he towered there, powerful, bulky, 
menacing; then his arm dropped heavily—the old stolid 
expression came back into his face, leaving it calm, bovine, 
almost stupid again. And he turned, moving slowly 
toward the door, holding his hat carefully in his gloved hand. 

Stepping out of the 
elevator on the ground 
floor he encountered 
Mortimer, and halted in- 
stinctively. He had not 
seen Mortimer for weeks — 
neither had Leila—and 
now he looked at the man 
inquiringly, disturbed at 
his battered and bloodshot 
appearance. 

“Oh,” said Mortimer, 
‘‘vou down here?”’ 

‘Have you been out of 
town?” asked Plank cau- 
tiously. 

Mortimer nodded, and 
started to pass on toward 
the bronze cage of the 
elevator, but something 
seemed to occur to him 
suddenly; he checked his 
pace, turned and waddled 
after Plank, rejoining him 
on the marble steps of 
the rotunda. 

“See here,’’ he panted, 
holding Plank by the 
elbow and breathing heav- 
ily even after the short 
chase across the lobby, 
“T meant to tell you 
something. Come over 
here and sit down a mo- 
ment.” 

Still grasping Plank’s 
elbow in his puffy fingers, 
he directed him toward a 
velvet seat in a corner of 
the lobby; and here they 
sat down, while Mortimer 
mopped his fat neck with 
his handkerchief, swearing 
at the heat under his 
breath. 

“Look here,” he said; 
“T promised you some- 
thing once, didn’t 1?” 

“Did you?”’ said Plank, 
with his bland, expression- 
less stare of an overgrown 
baby. 

“Oho cut): thatout! 
You know I did; and 
when I say a thing I make 
good. D’ye see?” 

“7 don’t see,” said 
Plank, ‘‘what you are 
talking about.” 

“T’m talking about what 
I said I’d do for you. 
Haven't I made good? 
Haven’t I put you into 
everything I said I 
would? Don’t you go 
everywhere? Don’t people ask you everywhere?” 

““Yes—in a way,’ said Plank wearily. ‘I am very 
grateful. Can I do anything for you, Leroy?” 

Mortimer became indignant at the implied distrust of 
the purity of his motives; and Plank, failing to stem the 
maudlin tirade, relapsed into patient silence, speculating 
within himself as to what it could be that Mortimer wanted. 

It came out presently. Mortimer had attended a 
‘‘killing’’ at Desmond’s, and, as usual, had provided the 

(Continued on Page 24) ; 
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Patching Up the Machine 


OTHING is blinder than capital. Foresight, which, 

we are taught, is a prime requisite for business success, 
seems to be the one quality that our great generals of 
industry do not possess—when it comes to diagnosticating 
the temper of the people. Every one knows that the 
Packers could have saved themselves millions if any one of 
them had had enough intelligence or prudence to heed the 
plain signs of the approaching thunderstorm. The cloud 
was above the horizon for at least five years. Therailroads 
are beginning to realize that they should have prudently 
welcomed the President’s move for rate-regulation. To 
have put themselves under the protection of the Govern- 
ment—to have retained the services of such a big brother 
in the approaching contests—would have been a master 
stroke of strategy—but one beyond the, powers that be. 
Instead, they preferred to fight for their abuses, and the re- 
sultisthat they have angered the people and educated them. 
The President is the best friend of these privileged 
industries, if they but had the sense to know it. All his 
moves since he assumed office have been in the direction of 
conservatism, of patching up the present machine of society, 
cleaning the wheels, regulating it so that it may run along 
on the old lines with less danger of a general smash. For 
the President is the most conspicuous Individualist this 
country has ever seen: any form of Socialism is repugnant 
to him. He sees, however, that the present system of 
industry is absolutely conditioned on the ‘‘square deal.”’ 
The corporations are forcing him reluctantly into govern- 
ment interference, regulation, and ultimate government 
ownership. The corporations have grown up under the 
individualistic system; it has given them the free play 
they need—too free, many people are thinking. If they 
want the good old times to keep on they must consent to a 
little cleaning and patching of the machine, a little regulat- 
ing of their privileges here and there, so that the great public 
that makes up society will be content withit asitis. But, 
instead, the corporate interests seem possessed with the 
idea that they can keep what they have got and grab more. 


Two Hundred Million 


dies reat to import duties in the unprecedented sum of 
three hundred million dollars, and internal revenue 
receipts of two hundred and fifty millions—or seventeen 
millions more than in the preceding twelve months—the 
Government ended the fiscal year with a surplus of twenty- 
six millions. So long as there is a surplus most people are 
content. It is rather suggestive, however, that in this 
year of perfect peace the Government’s disbursements were 
only thirteen millions less than in the Spanish-American 
war year, and that they were a plump two hundred millions 
—or nearly sixty per cent.—greater than in the year 
ending June 30,1897. A hundred and twenty-one milliorfs 
of this is accounted for in increased expenditures for army 
and navy, which amounted to two hundred and four 
millions last year as against eighty-three millions nine 
years ago. The difference, in fact, is greater than this 
comparison shows, because certain army expenditures 
which, in the earlier year, were included under the head 
“War,” are now put under the head ‘Public Works”; 
and last year’s army and navy disbursements were some- 
what smaller than in the year before. Of course, two 
hundred-odd millions for army and navy isn’t so much 
when import duties and internal revenue are yielding 
five hundred and fifty millions per annum in a high tide 
of prosperity. Poor times affect Government receipts, 
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however. The year McKinley was first elected internal 
revenue produced only a hundred and forty-seven millions, 
and the following year import duties only a hundred and 
fifty millions. If we whipped Spain so easily when we had 
been spending only eighty millions a year on army and 
navy, we should be able to take a fall out of Great Britain 
or Germany after spending upward of two hundred 
millions a year on thoseitems. Perhaps this pious thought 
is worth the money. 


Too Much Common-Sense 


HE education that young men want to-day is the 
education that will fit them to do something in life—an 
industrial or a technical education. To meet this demand 
our agricultural and technical schools have been developed, 
and the influence of this practical education is already 
apparent in our successful competition in the markets of 
the world. Even the farmer has at last recognized the 
personal benefit to him of the money spent for the State 
experimental stations and the agricultural school, and such 
institutions are finding it easier to get appropriations from 
their Legislatures. Good farmers and good engineers, 
however, are not the simple product of any special educa- 
tion. They owe something to the common-school education 
that is the American idea of what is necessary for civilized 
society, and they also owe something (though they rarely 
admit it) to the universities, which cultivate and advance 
pure science. Our ‘‘practical’’ man is still fond of scoffing 
at the university as a kind of parlor institution where rich 
men’s sons play football, wear fraternity pins, and discuss 
Ibsen and Sociology. The popular conception of college 
life is Mr. Ade’s College Widow, where football and girls 
are the subjects of a four years’ course. The silliness of all 
this does real harm to higher education. 

The practical man fails to consider that the sciences which 
he uses for his business would make small advance if they 
were left solely to the technical schools. Investigation 
and experiment take time and money —and a different sort 
of enthusiasm than the practical man has—and so they 
must be the charge of universities, which are supported by 
accumulations of wealth, and can neglect ‘‘results.”” The 
universities are the best friends of the technical schools 
and of the common schools: they make the standards, and 
they furnish a good deal of the data, without which the 
practical man would bea mere charlatan. Education, like 
most things, is a unit. 


The Penitentiary for Rebaters 


IARMERS are the great bulwark against socialism. 
Hence disciples of Marx will take a hopeful view of all 
disclosures which show that the buying of grain has been, 
to an important extent, thrown into the hands of a combine 
that is founded upon discriminatory freight rates. No 
better method of converting farmers into advocates of 
government ownership of common carriers could be de- 
sired. People who do not care to see socialistic ranks 
recruited from the agricultural class will not view the 
disclosures so cheerfully. 

It is rather disturbing to notice that whenever a probe 
has been inserted in railroad practices of late, rebates or 
their equivalents have been exposed—notwithstanding 
many solemn assurances to the contrary. We think the 
public now fully realizes that rebates—or fake commis- 
sions, collusive underbilling, or whatever form the favor 
to the big shipper may take—arerobbery. Fora while the 
carriers may have found in public apathy a certain excuse 
for the system. They have no such excuse now. In law 
and morals and public opinion the railroad president who 
sanctions discriminations is no better than a thief. The 
old plea about having to give rebates or lose traffic will not 
answer. Burglary, highway robbery and other crimes can 
also plead that they are profitable. 

Senator Dolliver said the other day that with railroad 
accounts open to inspection under the new law discrimina- 
tions must cease unless the roads chose to descend to the 
level of common felons and resort to forgery and perjury. 
This states the case clearly. What lies before railroad 
managers is a simple, squarely-defined opportunity to 
elect whether or not they will be felons. We trust they 
will make the proper election without having to receive a 
shocking object-lesson in the form of a goodly contingent 
of traffic officials immured in penal institutions. Unless we 
are much mistaken as to the public temper, perseverance 
in rate discriminations, under whatever guise, will be cured 
in the penitentiary if it cannot be corrected short of that. 


Hydromania 


ALL STREET has discovered a flourishing concern 
hitherto overlooked—and is “floating” it with a 
capitalization of forty million dollars. Last year the 
house advertised capital and surplus of five millions. 
However, the promoters’ circular assures us that there are 
now ten millions of actual assets, leaving only thirty mil- 
lions of water which a thirsty public may purchase in 
any quantity from a hogshead—or fifty shares—up. The 
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promoters are not very keen, either—or else they mistrust 
that the publie’s absorbent capacity is not as great as it 
used to be—for they declare this year’s estimated profits! 
would support an even larger capitalization. Wewelcome) 
this “‘flotation.’’ For some weeks the Street had seemed 
dull. Its great stock-watering industry had languished. 
We were afraid East River had gone dry. What a dismal 
change was that from the brisk days when anybody who) 
could estimate a profit anywhere immediately capitalized 
it and listed the shares; when the diligent traction mag- 
nates seemed to keep spotters on the street and, if they 
learned that more than ten people were boarding a car 
at one time, instantly issued a dollar of new securities 
against each extra nickel that the conductor would turn in! 
We feared that the high financiers had lost their grip, or 
that the public had grown uninterestingly cautious. This 
new promotion—although a modest one in its way—gives 
us renewed hope. It suggests a recurrence to the dear, 
fundamental facts that the globe is three-fifths water and 
its inhabitants at least one-third suckers. 


Speed Mania 


ie IS a great mistake to call speed mania an affliction 
peculiar to persons who live high and own automobiles. 
Great numbers have it who live as low as any rational 
system of morals could require. Any pleasant midsummer 
evening in a big city will discover throngs of men and 
women, quite untouched by luxury, yet eagerly yielding to. 
the identical motive which makes the automobile news in 
the daily paper so largely of a mortuary character. They 
swarm in places of alleged amusement where a prime at- 
traction is riding down an inclined plane that is constructed 
with admirable skill so as to jolt the nervous system as 
severely as possible. For a quarter the poor can and do 
get exactly the same hysterical exhilaration that the rich 
pay many thousands and hire a peculative chauffeur for. 
Itisakind of drunk. Like other kinds, city life promotes 
the appetite for it. It goes along with flats and crowds, 
verdureless vistas of masonry, strikes, silk hats, barrel- 
houses and other urban phenomena which lead so many| 
one-sided observers to think that the nation is speeding to 
destruction. Suchobservers see only half. Thereremains 
the spacious country, where the deacon’s three-minute nag 
is still the symbol of dizziest locomotion, and the acutest| 
phase of the labor problem is whether the hired man shall 
have the family buggy two evenings in the week. An 
innate and unregenerate tendency to speed madness may 
appear here in the morning of life—as in sliding down the 
cellar door, when the ecstatic thrill of the descent is pre- 
cisely due to the consciousness that there may, after all, 
be a sliver, just as the adult speed maniac’s exhilaration 
arises from a knowledge that he is, after all, taking a 
chance of breaking his neck. But the country generally 
subdues it in one who remains amid the placid fields and 
treesthat areinno hurry. A great part of the current obser 
vations upon our national life and tendencies are wrong 
because they are based exclusively upon city conditions, 


The Educational Stepladder 


MERICAN universities are conservative institutions, 
The Hearst papers keep saying so, and many good 
people believeit. The universities are supposed to sympa- 
thize with the well-to-do classes, to believe in the sacredness) 
of property, and the divine right of great wealth. The 
Russian and the German universities are hotbeds of revolt’ 
against the existing order of things in society. The other 
continental universities are the homes of liberalism, oj 
advanced thought on social topics, of new ideas. Why 
are American universities so unlike their European sisters 
in this respect? They have very little influence upon th 
political life of the country, and nobody ever heard of @ 
reform starting in an American college. 
This state of affairs is not because our universities live 
off the surplus acquisitions of the rich, but rather because 
university education in America has appealed hitherto only 
to the rich, or the much larger class of ambitious would-be 
rich. Since the days of Benjamin Franklin, education is 
the approved American way of going up higher in life 
European universities (where the fees are merely nomina 
and restraints are slight) are attended by thousands o: 
clever students, who have no prosperous future, no rea 
hope of bettering themselves, of gaining anything but som 
poorly paid, petty position. Education tends to maki 
such men bitter and discontented: they turn into critic: 
of society—Anarchists in Russia, Socialists in Germany 
Aside from the small class of rich that doesn’t yet count 
American parents send their children to a university t 
give them better opportunities for the life-struggle tha 
the parents themselves had. Hence American studen 
are hearty believers in the present order of things. Thei 
teachers are recruited almost entirely from the same cl. 
of poor and ambitious young men who see in education : 
chance to improve their condition, socially and materiall 
Such men are naturally conservative and lean by instin 
on the side of the rich and prosperous. Social disconte 
will not make much headway in American universities. 


it is more than warranted by actual conditions. 


| _ mysterious talent. 


himself whether he has the trading instinct. 
. may he do this, you ask, if he has never tried his hand at it? 
_ This is not nearly so difficult as it might seem, provided he 


to go into the business of merchandizing. This 
statement may seem absurdly self-apparent; but 
Thou- 
sands of men go into the business of storekeeping who have 
not the slightest natural capacity for it, and who should 
have been able to convince themselves of their disabilities 


(Oks the man who is a natural trader has any call 


| in this direction without paying for the knowledge in the 


dear coin of experience. 

The ability to play the game of barter and sale is no 
On the other hand, it is bound to come 
to the surface, no matter what calling the possessor of it 
may be following at the moment. If he is a farmer, he will 
find himself selling his produce to a little better advantage 
than his neighbors and he will acquire the reputation 
among his fellows of being a ‘‘close trader.’’ If he swaps 
a horse or a cow, he gets a little the better of the bargain— 
not once, by accident, but as a general rule. A man of 
this kind is a natural merchant; he has the gift of trade, 
which I hold to be just as distinct a gift as the talent of the 
artist, the musician or the author. And right at the start 
let the young man who has the idea that he can become 
a merchant face the fact that if he has not this gift of trade 
by nature he cannot acquire it by seeking or striving; it 
is one of the things that cannot be put into a man. He 
must be born to a life of barter, else he stands but little 
chance of succeeding in it. I say little chance, for the 
reason that sometimes the circumstances surrounding a 


. merchandizing business may be so phenomenally favorable 


to it that the storekeeper will succeed in spite of his inherent 
incapacity. But these accidents are so infrequent that 
they do not justify any man in attempting merchandizing 
who feels that he lacks the ‘‘ knack of trade”’ to any degree. 

In view of all this, the first thing any man should do, who 
feels an inclination to go into storekeeping, is to satisfy 
But how 


will be absolutely honest with himself—and if he is un- 
willing to do this he is poorly equipped for success in any 
field. 


First he should sit down with himself and make a careful 


- analysis of every business transaction of his own which he 


can recall. These may be few and they may be small, but 
they are certainly significant so far as the purposes of his 


_ decision are concerned. Let him ask himself with regard 


to each transaction: 


: “Did I find myself bettered by the 
argain ? 


Did I show myself a trader, or did the honors of 


_ the deal go to the other side? Did I show a fair capacity in 


realizing the most out of thetrade?”” After each transaction 
has been considered let the investigator strike a balance 
and see how his trading experience has panned out in the 
long run. This will give him a start toward answering the 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of four papers on the successful con- 
duct of a retail business. The second will appear in an early number. 


Guernsey Moore _ 
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main question in hand—but only a start. It is but 
common human nature for us to look with leniency upon 
our own acts. Therefore our judgment of what we have 
done is liable to be warped and mistaken. 

The next step for the prospective merchant to take 
is to find out, in some way, whether or not his neighbors 
regard him as a “good trader.’’ Generally every man has 
some friend who can be trusted to tell him the truth, even 
about himself. Let him go to such a friend and not only 
get his opinion but also the opinions of others whose views 
this friend may learn by skillful and indirect inquiry. 
The results of this investigation combined with those of 
his own analysis and self-examination should give him at 
least a fair idea of his talents for trade. 

There is, however, still another important question, so far 
as his natural capacities for merchandizing are concerned, 
which he must settle beyond a doubt before he is justified 
in feeling himself equipped for this calling. He must ask 
himself: ‘‘Have I the natural gift of economy?” Unless 
a man is instinctively saving, he will find himself at a sad 
disadvantage as a storekeeper. Stopping the little leaks 
of waste is one of the most essential elements in the success 
of a merchant. He may be a sharp trader and still fail 
as a storekeeper because of an inability to see small leaks 
and stop them. 

Retail merchandizing is essentially a business of small 
things. This is just as true of the great metropolitan store 
which sells millions of dollars’ worth of goods a yearas of the 
little general store at a country crossroads. In either case 
the individual items which make up the total of sales are 
small and in most cases the margins of profit are also small. 
Consequently only a little margin of waste in the handling 
of these goods is necessary in order completely to dissipate 
that small margin of profit. A little leak here and there 
is enough to let all the profits ooze out of the cash-drawer 
and leave the merchant with only his labor for his pains— 
if not with a burden of debt and failure. 

There is scarcely a community in which the really able 
merchant is not cursed with ignorant and reckless com- 
petition. ‘‘Cutting prices”’ is the favorite diversion of the 
merchant who ought, by good rights and natural endow- 
ments, to have been a farmer, a blacksmith, a carpenter 
or an artisan of some sort. About the only way by 
which the man of sound merchandizing capacity can meet 
this kind of competition is by superior economy in the 
conduct of his business. If he can save where his 
competitor wastes, he may be able to offset ignorant and ill- 
considered competition and still come out ahead in therace. 
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And here, perhaps, is the best place to ask why there is 
so much reckless competition in the fields of retail mer- 
chandizing—so high a percentage of failures. Because 
the ranks of the storekeeper are mainly recruited from men 
in other callings who think success in merchandizing is so 
easy that they can drop into it from the top by buying a 
business first and learning it afterward. 

This reverses an order of Nature—and it takes a genius 
to turn the natural order of things about and do so success- 
fully. Few men have a natural merchandizing genius big 
enough to win out as owners of a business about which they 
know little or nothing in the way of actual experience. 
Some men, it is true, have the financial and the trading gift 
to so great a degree that their mastery of the details 
peculiar to any particular business seems to be intuitive, 
but these men are so rare that their success need not be 
taken into consideration so far as the chances of the 
ordinary run of mortals are concerned. In the eyes of 
many, if not most, of his customers the country storekeeper 
is a kind of community king. The hardworking farmer is 
especially prone to take this view and look with envy upon 
the lot of the village merchant. Heisinclined to the notion 
that the work of running a country store is mere recreation 
compared with farm labor, and that its demands are just 
about enough to keep him out of mischief and help pass the 
time pleasantly. Generally this view of retail storekeeping 
also includes the idea that the merchant is able to live out 
of stock without materially depleting it, and that $500 is 
ample capital on which to start a country store. “Buying 
and tying and counting the money” is a fair summary of 
the farmer’s notion of conducting a village store, and be- 
cause it looks so simple to him he is easily tempted to retire 
from the farm, become a storekeeper right at the start —and 
learn the business of merchandizing later. 

In this connection it should be noted that the clerk of the 
retiring storekeeper is not generally his successor, although 
it would seem quite natural that he should acquire the 
business. 

The fact is that the clerk is usually too familiar with the 
drawbacks of the business to be ambitious to buy it— 
especially if the owner is anxious to sell. The more intel- 
ligent and able the clerk, the better will be his knowledge 
of the weak spots of the business and the less likely will he 
be to deceive himself with ill-founded hopes; the retiring 
farmer is the more easily persuaded that there is sure and 
easy money in running a country store, and that the poor 
business ideas of the retiring merchant are accountable 
for his failure to make a comfortable little fortune out of it. 

With scarcely an exception, the man from the farm who 
decides to turn storekeeper believes that he is going to 
succeed where the outgoing merchant failed because of his 
superior ideas about the matter of credits and of store 
finances in general. 

“‘T’m going to sell for cash,’’ he declares. 
have goods on the shelf than on my books. 


“T’d rather 
Of course, I 
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shall probably have to trust a few—those 
I know to be perfectly good—but my 
business is going to be run on a cash basis.” 

This stock phrase is used by fully ninety 
per cent. of the men who retire from the 
has to recruit the ranks of country mer- 
chants. It sounds well, but its application 
is a delusion and a snare. Its qualifying 
clause is the thing which kills it; the 
extension of credit to ‘‘just a few who are 
perfectly good” is the element which, in 
actual practice, brings confusion and defeat 
in hundreds and thousands of cases. 

The most successful merchants, the coun- 
try over, are those who meet competition 
by giving their customers better instead of 
cheaper goods. This should be a settled 
principle in buying stock. The moment 
the storekeeper becomes possessed of the 
idea that cheapness in prices is the main 
consideration in merchandizing, he will 
start upon the accumulation of a stock 
which will sooner or later sacrifice his 
standing with the most desirable trade of 
his community. If he does not himself 
thoroughly understand the quality of the 
goods he must buy, his first concern should 
be to get some person in his store who is 
thoroughly informed in that particular. 


Don’t be a “Snap Hunter” 


One of the easily besetting temptations 
which assail the country merchant in the 
buying of goods is the delusion that he can 
profit himself by becoming what is known 
in the trade as a ‘‘snap hunter.” He 
proceeds upon the notion that every com- 
mercial traveler has his special bargain, and 
that the secret of shrewd buying is to get 
from each drummer his own particular 
‘“‘snap.”? Heisa wise merchant who makes 
up his mind at the outset that it is far more 
profitable to hunt customers than to hunt 
‘“‘snaps.”’ Those who are most given to the 
theory and practice of “snap hunting” 
are those who will justify themselves by 
quoting the old saying that ‘‘goods well 
bought are half sold.”” While there is, of 
course, a grain of truth in this saying, it is 
equally true that in most cases the common- 
sense of the observation is distorted and 
misapplied. Generally the maxim is used 
to bolster up the idea that time and energy 
spent in beating down the traveling sales- 
man and ‘‘getting the best of him,” and 
consequently of local competitors, is time 
well spent. The first essential of successful 
buying is the sound knowledge of goods 
and of values. Careless buying is inex- 
cusable, but time spent in petty trafficking 
is generally unprofitable, and the good mer- 
chant will not descend to this. 

Another mistake frequently made by 
the merchant who is not uncommonly 
broad in his mental grasp of things is the 
notion that he is acting shrewdly to split 
his business up between two or more job- 
bers in order to get them to bid against 
each other. This is known in the wholesale 
trade as ‘‘going out jobbing,’’ and the 
inevitable result of this practice is to make 
the buyer’s trade undesirable to any of 
the firms with which he attempts to do 
business. While it is possible that this 
kind of a trick may be worked by a country 
merchant to his temporary advantage, he 
gives the city jobber too little credit for 
shrewdness and intelligence when he thinks 
that this game can be played indefinitely 
with success. Splitting up his trade 
among several jobbers can have but one 
result for the country merchant: all of the 
jobbers will soon realize that he is a bird of 
passage and that they must get what they 
can out of him in short order. They will 
find his weakness as a buyer and will make 
him pay for his instability and shiftiness. 

As a matter of fact, however, the very 
best jobbing houses will discourage the busi- 
ness of a buyer of this sort, and will have 
as little to do with him as possible. They 
will be quick to realize that his business 
is not worth while, and that he will never 
become a steady and valuable customer. 

It is always worth while for the country 
merchant to make his business an object 
to a good jobber. This not only results in 
giving the country storekeeper the support 
of a good line of credit, but it also insures 
him the permanent and active interest of the 
jobber in his welfare and progress. There 
are a hundred ways in which the man in 
the jobbing house can favor and assist 
the country merchant, and he is bound 
to do this if the storekeeper is a steady and 
valued customer. In short, there is only 
one rule for the country storekeeper to 
observe in his buying, and that is to make 
his business an object to the jobber I 
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know of a wholesale grocer who waited ten 
years to get the business of a certain country 
merchant who refused to place an order 
for oil at two cents under the market price. 
That storekeeper made more money than 
his three competitors combined, and he 
made it by standing by his jobber as long 
as that jobber treated him right. 

The storekeeper who attempts to buy 
his goods by submitting lists to various 
jobbing houses and having them all bid 
upon the same goods does not realize that 
there are tricks in the jobbing trade as well 
as in the retail merchandizing business; 
and that some shifty wholesaler will 
undoubtedly send in a bid which will look 
to be very much lower than the total of the 
bid submitted by the more established and 
high-class jobber. Naturally the low bid 
is the one accepted, and the country store- 
keeper feels that he has done a very cunning 
piece of trading until he actually receives 
the goods. Then he discovers that certain 
of the articles purchased are of inferior 
grade or quality to those demanded in his 
specifications; he indignantly rejects these 
goods and returns them, demanding that 
the ‘‘mistake”’ shall be corrected. This is 
cheerfully done, and no doubt with profuse 
apologies, but the country buyer is left 
to realize, if he is shrewd enough to do so, 
that this little ruse has been the means, on 
the part of the shifty jobber, of selling the 
bill of goods. 

A common practice among country 
merchants who do not feel entire confidence 
in their own judgment of goods and values 
is to take with them to the city some friend 
who they feel is better posted than them- 
selves. In most cases of this kind the 
friend in point is an ex-storekeeper, and he, 
of course, has his particular friends in the 
jobbing house to which he takes the mer- 
chant. This practice is so common that 
the man who is in the hands of a ‘‘pilot”’ 
is instantly identified and the ‘‘friend”’ is 
at once made aware of the fact that his 
services will be substantially appreciated 
in one way or another. Besides, this 
practice of putting one’s self in the hands 


of a friend is a confession of weakness and 
inexperience, and is so regarded by the men 
at the jobbing houses. 

The wisest course is for the country mer- 
chant to select a good, responsible jobbing 
house, which does business in the manner 
in which he has confidence, and to say to 
the management: ‘‘I’m going to give you 
a chance at my trade, and if you take care 
of me right, and stand by me, I will stand 
by you.”’ This at once puts him on a proper 
footing, and if the jobbing house is a repu- 
table one the arrangement will certainly 
prove to his advantage in the long run. 


Avoid Long Datings 


Buying ahead on long datings and over- 
loading is a very common mistake among 
country merchants, and a practice which 
invariably leads to loss and disadvantage. 
The storekeeper should not delude himself 
with the idea that he is going to gain any- 
thing by this subterfuge—for the system 
of long datings can scarcely be described 
by a milder term. He may be sure that 
he is not going to get any great concession 
from the jobbing house in the matter of 
delivery in the future without paying for 
it somewhere along the line. His greatest 
advantage with the management of the 
jobbing house will be to establish the under- 
standing that he is a conservative buyer, 
always willing to pay a fair price for goods, 
and that he is doing business upon a safe, 
sane and sound basis. This will do more 
for him than any amount of shrewd 
‘“‘dickering.”” Inevitably the jobber will 
form the conclusion that the man who does 
his business with the jobbing house upon 
this basis will apply the same principles in 
dealing with his own customers. 

It is well for the country merchant to 
recognize the fact that while the traveling 
salesman may be, and doubtless is, a 
valued adviser, he has his limitations, so 
far as his authority in the house is concerned. 
There are many favors which it is easy 
for a traveling man to promise, but diffi- 
cult and impossible for him to deliver. 


The Quest of the Colonial 


By Robert and Elizabeth ShacKleton 
BUYING APPARENT WRECKS 


FRIEND, who also loves the old 
shapes, likes to say: ‘‘I will get my 
furniture in modern reproductions. 
What pleasure is there in buying junk?” 

Well, there certainly would be but little 
pleasure in buying old furniture if it were 
to remain as Junk. Apparent junk must 
be viewed with the eyes of common-sense 
and faith. If a piece is too badly broken 
to be satisfactorily repaired it ought not 
to be acquired. Of this class was a great 
four-poster we once saw, that had pos- 
sessed splendidly carved posts and pine- 
apple ornamentation, but which, to make 
it fit into a low-eaved corner, had been 
ruthlessly sawed off at the tops of all four 
posts to a ruinous shortness; and then the 
sawed-off pieces had been burned. That 
bed was not worth accepting even had it 
been offered asa gift. But many a broken 
or hard-used article of furniture can be 
restored to its pristine strength, and, so far 
as appearance goes, may almost fit the 
lilting old rhyme about being given a 

olish of so brilliant a hue as to make it 
ook newer than when it was new. 

And so, it is one answer to our friend that 
no piece should be gathered except those 
which are susceptible to treatment (in our 
own case he recognizes, albeit with grum- 
blings, that there may be something in this 
view of the case), and it is still another 
answer that by far the greater part of 
modern reproductions miss the precios 
perfect proportions. This, which seems 
absurdly unnecessary, is just as absurdly 
true. It is with copyists of old furniture 
as it is with copyists of old buildings: the 
infinite personal care of the past is likely 
to be lacking in these modern days, and to 
copy accurately is an art hard to acquire 
even with the aid of measurements. At 
the same time the copyist feels an almost 
irresistible tendency to “‘improve’’ upon 
the original with little changes or adapta- 
tions here and there. Moreover, all the 
fascination of the veritable touch of the 
past, the tender or stately charm of associa- 
tion, is lost in the modern copies of the old. 


Not only may it be expressed, as a 
general rule, that nothing of the broken 
should be purchased which is not capable of 
good and adequate repair, but conversely 
it may be stated that nothing which is 
wanted and which is capable of repair 
should be passed by on account of its 
wrecked appearance. But theart of know- 
ing what is reasonably capable of repair 
is a difficult one to master. 

Naturally and unavoidably, the beginner 
will make some mistakes. It is only by 
experience, and a gradually acquired 
knowledge of what it is possible for him to 
do or to have done, that he can gain the 
ability to decide. And what is possible for 
one man may not be possible for another. 
It is well for a collector to find one of those 
old-fashioned craftsmen, usually French 
or German, who make a specialty of doing 
curious and clever handiwork. 

But do not permit yourself the accumu- 
lation of broken glass or china. That is 
something which will surely be regretted, 
for broken china gives an effect of dilapi- 
dation to an entire house that all else in the 
way of strength and solidity cannot offset. 
It is seldom that broken china or glass, 
except for the very simple breaks, can be 
so repaired as to be satisfactory in both 
strength and appearance; and if it cannot 
be thus repaired—if it be a pitcher with a 
handle gone, or a sugar bow! with a great 
chip in its side, or a platter with a section 
missing—do not listen to the voice of the 
inward tempter, telling what a rare design 
it is or of what a beautiful color. 

Pacept for a museum, all furniture and 
china should be capable of handling and 
use. There is little pleasure, and much 
inevitable dissatisfaction, in the possession 
of china that must not be touched or chairs 
that must not be sat upon, in tables pre- 
eargurly patched or glass bowls perilously 
pieced. 

With furniture, much can be done. In 
our own experience, in the earlier days, we 
allowed a number of valuable articles to 


“escape us because we did not then have the 
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jy the good old summer time thoughts of J 
saving money on winter coal bills ought } 
to be as refreshing as zephyrs from pine 
woods. The Underfeed way is not only the 
rational way of burning coal, and _ this 
modern Peck-Williamson Furnace not only | 
consumes smoke and gases, but it gets as| 
much heat out of the cheapest coal as the 
same amount of highest grade anthracite | 
will yield. Can you figure that out in 
dollars? The difference in cost isyours. The 


Peck=Williamson 


Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills. 


With the old-fashioned Over-feeds, much money 
is burned up, as considerable heat goes to waste 
up the chimney. Vhe Underfeed plan saves at the 
coal bin. We have hundreds of voluntary testi- 
monials, eloquent proofs of that furnace truth. 
Here’s a late one— Dr. F. M. Garrett, of Liberty 
Center, Ind., writes: 

“Your furnace is all right, a great fuel saver, and the 
one you placed in our residence last year gave us the very 
best of satisfaction. IF WE COULD NOT GET ANOTHER 
ONE I WOULD NOT HAVE THIS ONE REMOVED FOR A 
THOUSAND DOLLARS,”’ 


In time of warmth prepare for cold. Our heat- 
ing plans and services of our Engineering Depart- 
ment are yours— FREE. 

Send for the Underfeed booklet, which gives full 
description of this wonderful furnace, and is filled 
with fac-simile testimonials from those who Anow its 
worth, Write to-day, giving name of local dealer 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. Dealer, let us send you our dividend making offer. 


X-Ray view 
—— showing 
Seciate « galvanized 
casing, 
and ‘‘ cut- 
out”’ illus- 
trating 
how fresh 
coal is 
forced up 
through 
the grate, 
with fire 
and flame 


IHE. kind of White Library Paste you buy 
ready made in jars is very expensive — and 
it soon sours, discolors, and dries up. 

| The new and better way is to use JELLITAC 
M Paste Powder and mix your own Paste. Made 

likemagic—justadd cold waterand stir. Nowaste — 

I} mix it only as you need it, by cup or i 

} Cheaperas well as better—a whole quart for 10 cents. 


Jellitac 


“IT STICKS ”’ 


I) The only ready-to-mix Paste Powder and the 
cheapest, handiest, strongest, smoothest, whitest 
and most sanitary White Paste for general past- 
} ing purposes in the Home, fee, Fac- ff 
] tory or Store. Never sours, settles, discolors, 
\ blisters or dries up. 

Price 10c. a pkg. Sold everywhere by Dry 
| Goods and General Stores, Stationers, Druggists, 

} Photo Supply and Hardware Dealers, etc.—if 
) not by your Dealer, order direct by mail, 

FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
| Send us thename of your favorite Dealer, 
Nh stating kind of store,and we will send you Ff 
MM —/ree—a Trial Size Package, with valuable 
Booklet on" Paste.” Dealers should write 
for Discounts and Terms. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, 
90F West Broadway, New York 


Mix your own Paste” 
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TRATING,” tells how we teach illustrat 
ing by mail. Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ecessary knowledge and experience. But 
hen one reflects that many of the most 
jineere dealers, who really love the goods 
handle, sell old furniture just as they 
nd it, whether broken or whole, one begins 
10 realize that there must be high potential- 
ies of mending. 

In our own experience, no piece that we 
»ver restored was so broken, so utterly a 
wreck, as a mighty fireside chair that we 
yicked up on one of our Southern visits. 
it is so tall as to hide with its magisterial 
sack the tallest man who seeks its comfort ; 


sounding curves. In age it is well over a 
century. 

When discovered, in a shed, the chickens 
had been roosting upon it, which was far 
from adding a distinguished air, and there 
was no trace whatever of the seat. That 
had completely vanished. The leather 
covering was hanging, here and there on the 
sides and back, in strips and fragments. 
The chair had suffered the penalties of 
popularity. Little was left, indeed, but 
the outline shape and the framework, but 
the framework was mighty and the shape 
was fine. Even the frame, although 
intrinsically strong, had become racked 
and loosened. 

But the chair was full of possibilities, and 
was purchased. Wrapped in burlaps, it 
was shipped up by water and rail. This 
was for two reasons. For once, enthusi- 
astic collectors though we are, we fear we 

ere not proud of having quite such a 
forlorn wreck, quite such a thing of rags 
and tatters, carried into our home, past 
‘the eyes of our friends. But better reason 
‘than this regard for appearances was our 
desire not to let the freight handlers know 
how bad it looked. It was sure of vastly 
more careful handling, wrapped carefully, 
aod as an apparent jumble of fragments. 


And we knew that until it should be re- 
paired it could not stand much more of hard 
usage. The chair cost four dollars, but 
that included wrapping in new burlaps and 
the cartage. 

'_ The pads on the sides and back were 
fortunately still in place; they were of good 
curled horsehair; and as their proportions 
would bear mightily on the comfort of the 
‘Tehabilitated chair, they were taken off 
carefully and kept separate, so.as to resume 
| their places unaltered in quantity, and each 
_pad was thoroughly cleansed by a soaking 
‘in gasoline. 


| ‘Where All the Tacks Go 


_The next task was to take out all the 
/tacks and nails. And although the time- 
| worn query of where all the pins go to is 
still unanswered, we felt that we had found 
-a complete reply to the question of where 
all the tacks go. For it seemed as if their 
number in that chair was legion. Every 
one was taken out, thoroughly to clean the 
chair, and to make sure that old nails should 
not interfere with the new ones. 

__ Then the great frame was thoroughly 
blocked, for the old blocks had fallen away 
and permitted the frame to waver. Square 
new blocks were placed where the solid 
mahogany legs join the frame of the seat, 
and firmness was restored. 

The chair stood, now, a bare wooden 

frame, and the next task was to scrape and 
polish it, an easy task, because all the wood 
that was to show were the four short legs 
and the strong cross-braces—strong enough 
these to illustrate the old rule in regard to 
chairs, that the heavier the underbracing 
the older the chair. 
_ A new seat was next provided. Orig- 
inally, the chair had no springs, but there 
Was no reason why they should not be used, 
and so a number of upholsterer’s springs 
were set in place, with webbing and hair. 
The pads were then replaced on the back 
and the sides, and stout muslin was 
stretched over all. 

The chair, which had thus gradually 
grown and developed, was no longer just 
a form, but a form clothed in white, and 
showing by this means all of its proper lines. 

_ Next came the final upholstering. We 
needed it to be in yellow, and so it was 
covered with a yellow linen taffeta, fastened 
with brass nails all around the edges—a 
total of precisely 379 brass heads in sight! 
Yet they are scarcely noticeable, so long 
are the curving lines they follow and so 
merged are they in the yellow covering of 
his most comfortable old Heppelwhite 
fireside chair. 

And now the chair stood once more 
perfect: once more it was what its builder 


ra 
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had intended it to be, a thing of beauty and 

romising to be a source of comfortable joy 
orever. And it may be added that a point 
to consider, in choosing such a broad-backed 
chair, with arms, is to see that the line of the 
arm continues, with a slight projection, 
to the back of the chair, thus giving a com- 
fortable elbow support throughout the 
whole width of either side. Numbers of 
these old chairs were made with the line 
of the arm merged wholly into the shelter- 
ing sides, and they thereby lack in comfort. 

No one can understand the handicrafts- 
manship of the old days till he has stripped 
a fine old chair to its skeleton. Many a 
little structural secret will be discovered 
which would never have been guessed 
had the chair merely been sent to an 
upholsterer, without examination. For 
example, with this great fireside chair it is 
really marvelous that, without weakening 
the structure a particle, there should be 
long narrow spaces, almost the length of 
the back and the sides, left in the frame- 
work for the purpose of allowing the cover- 
ing to be drawn through and cinched. No 
upholsterer’s needle was necessary on this 
chair, and every line of its shape is clean-cut 
and clear. 

Early in your collecting, search out some 
man who is a deft repairer of furniture, a 
man who has come to some inheritance of 
the ways of the olden time; and then 
fasten to him with hooks of steel. The 
man who will “putter” patiently over a 
broken fragment, who will handle it intel- 
ligently, is a prize. 


The German Jewel 


Good fortune gave us the acquaintance 
of an old German from Mainz who had a 
little shop in that picturesquely rambling 
part of New York still known as Greenwich 
Village, and at that queer corner where 
Waverly Place bifureates. He died a year 
or so ago; he and his wife, who was his 
companion in a strangely solitary existence 
in the heart of the great city, were taken 
away by a call which came with little warn- 
ing and simultaneously to both of them. 
But while he lived he was the perfection of 
a furniture repairer. He possessed in rare 
degree a knowledge of the furniture crafts- 
manship of the Old World. He could polish 
to perfection, too—but he was old, and his 
arm easily grew weary, and so, although 
now and then polishing a piece for us, he 
taught us the valuable art by careful 
precept and example, so that if we wished 
we could do it ourselves on any of our 
own furniture. 

One can usually find such a man in any 
of the great cities. Generally, too, such a 
man’s prices are inversely as to his skill. 
This old German carved for us, in mahogany, 
a piece of ornamentation several inches 
long, to replace a lost fragment and match 
a piece on the opposite side of the table; 
the copy was exact, the hard carving was 
fine, and the charge was only half a dollar! 

An especially difficult little job was the 
straightening of the warp in one half of the 
top of a swing-and-turn fine mahogany 
card-table; one of those tops that turn on a 
pivot and fold up into half space. The 
table had drifted into a kitchen before we 
acquired it, and had been used for ironing 
and pressing clothes, and one of the halves 
was exceedingly warped. 

The man of Mainz tried, first, the usual 
panacea of removing the offending board, 
scraping off the varnish, wetting the board 
upon the reverse side, and then letting it 
stand inthe sun. But this simple-seeming 
remedy for once would not answer, effica- 


cious though it generally is. Then he 
studied it long and carefully. ‘“‘I cut it 
into strips!”’ he cried exultantly. Where- 


upon he cut it into six pieces and, reversing 
them alternately as he laid them down, and 
using the plane a little, he triumphed com- 
pletely. Pers was about a quarter of an 
inch lost in sawdust, and for this width he 
put in a strip of mahogany from one of his 
many boards; andthe job wasdone. And 
so beautifully glued and polished were the 
pieces that it is almost impossible to 
discover the joinings, even by close exam- 
ination. 

But there was one time when even the 
old German could not help us, once when 
we learned that everything is not so easy 
asitseems. We had found two old Shera- 
ton tea-boards (one thinks of Franklin’s 
letter home to his wife, telling her of the 
English way of using tea-board and tea- 
cups). The tea-boards were of rare design, 
diclicatély inlaid in the centre and brass- 
handled on the ends. But the encircling 


upright edges of thin wood, an inch in 
height, had left their sockets and sprung 
out of 
remedied the tea-boards would be hopeless 
wrecks. 

But they seemed particularly easy to 


repair; it was almost the kind of thing we | 


could have done ourselves, so we rashly 


thought, even though we had then had but | 


little experience in repairing. But, alas! 
it was not an easy thing at all. The old 
German solemnly shook his head. It 


irked him to say that there was something | 


he could not do. But the boards must, 
he said, go to some one who had a steaming 


room and could steam the rims into shape. | 
No glue could possibly make the strips, as | 
they were, stick in their precarious grooves. | 


“Tf they were but square-cornered!’’ and 

he shrugged his shoulders in despair. 
Finally the man with a steaming outfit 

was found, a French cabinet-maker and 


repairer so far over on the East Side as to be | | 


beyond the numbered avenues and on a 
lettered one. 


and at the same time an enthusiast. He 


did the needful steaming, and he found it | 


necessary, too, to make a mould the exact 
size of the rail-edges, as he had to make 
a new section of rail. All of which was an 
object-lesson as to the difficulty of doing 
some repairs. Of course, in this case the 
game was worth the candle; and, being 


human, it soothed us for our worry and || 
trouble that, after paying the skillful | 


Frenchman’s most reasonable charge, he 
courteously asked permission to copy the 
boards, so highly did he admire them. 


A comparatively simple case of repair, || 


though at first it had much the appearance 
of being hopeiess, was in regard to a fine 
mahogany table with claw-and-ball feet, 
dating back into the eighteenth century. 
Such a wreck it was, that the man who 
unearthed it charged only adollar for it and 
then believed that he was taking an unfair 
advantage! ‘‘Don’t buy it,” he said; 
“you can’t possibly get it repaired, and I 
don’t like to sell such a thing.” 

And he would have been right had it 
been our intention to have it restored as 
it originally was. That would have been 
impossible, or at least so difficult as to cost 
an unreasonable sum. It was a table, two 
legs of which turned on wooden hinges, 
most unexpectedly, to support queer wings. 


Desperate Remedies 


It was a pity to reduce its dimensions; 
but it was best to restore as much as possi- 
ble, and without reduction nothing at all 
could be done. Heroic treatment was im- 
peratively called for. 

The top was so mangled as to be worth- 
less. But a wing, hanging precariously by 
a broken hinge, was made into the top by 
the manof Mainz. Then, retaining the fine 
original four legs and all of the frame, and 
having it all polished, the table became a 
beauty, and its surface was still consider- 
able, being three feet nine by one foot 
eleven. Upon the sides it was unavoid- 
able, in the rejuvenation, that the original 
wooden hinge should show; but this 
blemish was readily overcome by spreading 
on this side a covering of veneer. 

The restoration of a fine Heppelwhite 
piece, which had been the lower half of a 
highboy, or perhaps of a cabinet desk, is 
another illustration of the miracles that can 
be done. The upper part having vanished 
into limbo, there was only an open space 
where the top ought tostand, and the veneer 
and inlay had all sprung from the drawer 
fronts and from the face of the framework, 
and was hanging loose in dejected sheets. 
The satisfactoriness of the design, and the 
beauty of the wood itself and of the inlay 
that was still upon the tapering legs, made 
it seem worth while to take some trouble. 

And it was not so desperate a matter, after 
all. The veneer was entirely removed and 
all the glue cleaned off. Then the veneer 
was carefully relaid—and with that simple 
task the thing was done, except for the top; 
and for that, a new top was cut from a fine 
piece of mahogany. The very simplicity 
of many such a task in the hands of an 
intelligent and skillful cabinet-worker is 
often a surprise even to those who have 
had experience in restorations. 


We had a chair of Chippendale design so | 


filled with worm-holes that it seemed an 
impossibility to restore it; and the bottom 
ends of three of the legs were so worm-eaten 
as to be positively feathery. There were 
special reasons why we wished to preserve 
this chair. Nor was the task a specially 


He was an expert worker | 


lace, and unless this could be | 


difficult one, in spite of the appearances. | 


It Keeps YOU — 
COOL — 


Mercury Rises 


and the sun works over- 
time, comes the cooling 
influence of 


Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder} 


bringing relief to the hot, suffering 
skin, deodorizing perspiration, and 
preventing the tortures of prickly 
heat, sunburn and chafing. After 
the bath or shave it removes any 
feeling of ‘stickiness’? and im- 
parts to the skin a velvety comfort. 
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Mennen’s face on the box is a 
guarantee of the powder inside. 
Put your mind on the powder and 
the powder on your skin. 

For the protection of our patrons 
we have perfected a non-refillable box 
which will guarantee that you get the 
Genuine Mennen’s. Sample Free. 
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10 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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First, corrosive sublimate was painted over 
all the holes. This was colorless, and 
effectually disposed of any life that might 
exist in the depths. Next a cement of 
beeswax and resin was applied, to fill the 
holes, and it was mixed with enough of 
dry vermilion to give the needful color. — 

A simple way to apply such a cement is 
to run it in with a chisel heated in a candle 
flame, using a worn-out chisel, as its temper 
may be ruined by the heat. Lay the ce- 
ment on the hole and draw the heated 
chisel over it. Then, with a sharp knife, 
scrape off all that is superfluous. 

The chair was now ready for the German 
cabinet-maker. He cut the feathery bot- 
toms from the three offending legs, taking 
from an inch and a half to three inches from 
each, and then, with the care that goes 
only with workers of his class, he modeled 
three new piecesto match. Anditisnotan 
easy thing to do, with an old-time, hand- 
made chair whose legs run down in different 
and heedful proportions. 

With small things, wonders can often be 
worked. There was a Sheffield plate 
candlestick, ten and a quarter inches high, 
of absolutely perfect shape, but broken 
into two pieces and lopsidedly fastened 
with a rat-tail file pushed up through the 
middle where the cement filling had fallen 
out. It was a wobbling, broken wreck; 
it was excessively dirty; and it seems 
preposterously impossible to say that all 
the owner wanted for it was ten cents; one 
cent an inch and the final quarter-inch 
thrown in. 

The ten cents was at once forthcoming, 
and the seller was pleased. It was so far 
from being a case of belittling on the part 
of the purchaser, of ‘“‘It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer: but when he is 
gone his way, then he boasteth,”’ that it was 
the seller who belittled it and who was ready 
to boast of having got anything at all for 
so worthless a thing. 

We took it to a silversmith, for it was a 
easefordelicatework. Beautifully mended 
and polished, it would now command a 
considerable price at any antique shop. 

More doubtful was an impulse which led 
us to secure, one day, a silver-plated soup 
tureen, corpulent in shape and long in the 
legs. Fora soup tureen it had a lofty, not 
to say spindly, aspect, and although it 
might have had pretensions as a silver- 
plated article, almost the last of the plating 
had disappeared. There was, however, 
much of the graceful about the article if it 
could but find its proper niche in the world. 

One day, at Tiffany’s—he of the favrile 
glass—we saw a workman securing a beau- 
tiful green color by brushing acid over 
bronze—that shade of green which gives 
a metal the aspect of the pieces dug up at 
Herculaneum. Here was the hint—and 
acid was experimented with upon the 
tureen. But it was not of the same metal 
as that upon which the workman had been 
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operating, and acid only turned it black. 
But it was an idea not to be relinquished, 
and there was further experiment, and 
finally a green paint, diluted to attenuated 
thinness, was stroked over the silver- 
denuded tureen, making it the color of 
beautiful green bronze. ‘The village black- 
smith was next seen and he cut a hole 
through the cover of the tureen. Then, 
through the lid, a fat lamp bowl was set, the 
hole where the soup-ladle handle used to go 
through giving a space in which to get at 
the filling-hole of the lamp. A green shade 
of proper hue was easy to find, and we had 
a unique and most pieasing lamp! 

So strangely are some things acquired 
and with such sequence of good fortune, 
that one is over and over again tempted 
to believe that nothing is impossible. 
Now, here are two actual happenings. 
And they are told as encouragement to 
those who seek in hopes of finding. 

A mirror came to us as a gift; a good 
mirror, in a narrow mahogany frame, the 
measurements being eighteen inches by 
fourteen. It had been a dressing-table 
mirror and had swung between two slender 
uprights above some little drawers, to 
which they were attached. It was a good 
mirror even by itself, but we naturally 
regretted the absence of the drawers and 
the uprights, which had been lost or de- 
stroyed. 

Then, at an auction sale, not long after- 
ward, what should be put up but a set of 
little drawers, for the top of a dressing-table, 
surmounted by slender pillars between 
which a mirror was intended to swing. 
The wood was of mahogany, with profusion 
of fine inlay. But there was no mirror! 
And on that account thers was no com- 
petition in bidding. 

When we say, literally, that without 
changing the mirror frame or the uprights, 
that mirror which had come to us from one 
source precisely fitted the frame and 
uprights picked up at an auction, surely 
nothing could be much more curious. 

Once upon a time we became the pos- 
sessors of a brass fire-shovel with an 
exceptionally fine handle, but with the 
shovel portion so worn out as to be both 
useless and unattractive. A year after- 
ward, for twenty-five cents, we secured a 
brass shovel of fine openwork pattern, 
which had no handle! And it precisely 
matched our handle! A worker in metals 
put the two acquisitions together, and the 
result is an unusually long-handled fire- 
shovel, of fine design and workmanship, all 
of brass, which takes a splendid polish, and 
with the parts so well matched that no one 
could ever guess, what is really the case, 
that the two pieces came together from 
places six hundred miles apart. 


Editor's Note — This is the eighth in a series of 
papers of instruction and advice by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shackleton, written out of their own experience 
in the quest of old-time furniture. 


A SEVEN-DOLLAR BILL 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


chatted about the weather and such things 
for the balance of his brief call. 

When he left, Miss Abigail Edwards went 
straight up to her room and cried. Mr. 
Dudley Hargrave went out on the street 
and said impulsive, unrestrained things 
under his breath. Miss Edwards was just 
finishing up with her ery when Aunt Tillie 
came in to take down her hair. 

Aunt Tillie was exactly the shade of 
walnut stain, and her functions were not 
only those of maid and guardian, but of 
confidential adviser, censor and firm foster- 
parent. To-night, her quick intuition, 
strengthened by many years of affection, 
taught her that about all five functions 
were urgently in need. 

““Looka heah, honey,” she began, turning 
Miss Abigail’s tear-stained face around to 
her with firm hands; ‘‘whad yo’-all been 
doin’? Now, yo’ doan’ need say ary word: 
Ah knows whad de matteh. Yo’ been 
quawlin’ wid Misto’ Hahgrave. I know, 
‘case I done seen him stamp out dat doo’ 
madder’n a hohnet. Yo’ done put some 
kine 0’ bug in his eah an’ sen’ ’im away. 
Now, yo’-all jes’ sen’ foh this yah young 
man to come totin’ right back. He jes’ 
th’ kin’ o’ young man Marse Edwards 
would pick out foh yo’, and he jes’ th’ kin’ 
o’ young man yo’ pick out foh yo’seff. Yo’ 
Aunt Tillie ain’ blin’, chile. Ah knows he 
de man yo’-all wants, and ef yo’ doan’ git 
‘im yo’ gwan be plumb suah mis’ble all de 
days 0’ yo’ bohn life. Now, yo’ done tell 


me whad this yah trouble all about, an’ 
Aunt Tillie gwan fix it all up, an’ if yo’ 
doan’ do jes’ de thing whad yo’ ought’er 
do, Aunt Tillie gwan pick yo’ up an’ spank 
yo’ lak’ she done when yo’ wah a young 
bh ale 

Miss Abigail laughed. It was such a 
relief to find that she actually had a friend 
left in this miserable, gray world. 

‘“Well, Aunt Tillie, you won’t be able to 
understand it,’’ she explained, ‘‘ because I 
don’t understand it very well myself, but 
I’m going to tell you all about it, just the 
same. I think it will do me good.” 

So she did. Whether Aunt Tillie com- 
prehended the psychological features of it, 
whether she understood the perversity 
that lay at the bottom of it all, or the under- 
lying principle of mastery it involved, Miss 
Abigail could not have told for thelife of her, 
but after the talk was over Aunt Tillie 
preserved a sphinx-like silence while she 
braided her mistress’ hair and performed 
the many other grateful offices, upon the 
precision of which she had for so many 
years prided herself. 

““An’ now, honey,”’ she said, when she 
was ready to go, ‘‘yo’ jes’ think dis hyah 
all oveh, an’ tomah’ mebbe yo’ be ’shamed 
0’ yo’seff.”’ 

Miss Abigail did think differently about 
it the next day, but in a way she had 
searcely expected, for along about two 
o’clock Mr. 
and indecision just as she was almost 


anks broke her spell of worry . 
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decided to perform a painful operation that 
would involve the loss of her backbone. 

“Tt may interest you to know that Mr. 
Hargrave has paid that seven-dollar bill,”’ 
he telephoned her. 

The thanks that she gave him were very 
brief, for she was in a breathless hurry to 
use the telephone for another message —to 
the Stadium Club. 

Yes, Mr. Hargrave was in. Yes, he 
would be there in a moment. She had 
never heard a voice with such exquisite 
timbre as that which presently thrilled her. 

“This is Dudley Hargrave,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

“Well, this is Abigail Beatrice Cecilia 
Dorothea Evangelina Florodora Clear- 
Down-to-Xantippe Edwards. I just called 
you up to tell you that you are a very 
nice boy.” 

“Indeed!” he conservatively replied, not 
knowing what next to expect. ‘I’m so 
glad you’ve come around to that opinion.”’ 

“Oh, I always thought that,’’ she assured 
him; ‘“‘and I'll tell you something else. 
You may come over this evening and ask 
me the same question you did last night, 
if you like.” 

‘“Where are you?” he asked with a 
sudden new vibration in his voice. 

‘‘At home,”’ she answered. 

“‘T’m coming now,” he vigorously an- 
nounced, and hung up the receiver. 

But he didn’t ask her the question. 
When he was ushered into the room where 
she stood waiting for him, he simply 
grabbed her. By and by she raised fer 
head from where it had been comfortably 
resting, and twisted the top button of his 
coat around and around. 

‘After all,’ she confessed, ‘‘I’m sorry 
now that I was not the one to give in. It 
was magnanimous of you, Dudley, but it’s 
funny, isn’t it, that I wish you hadn’t 
paid that bill? Just an hour longer and I 
would have capitulated myself.” 

‘But I don’t understand,” he replied, 
holding her off from him in amazement. 
“T never paid the—the seven, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“You didn’t!’’ For a moment she was 
breathless with amazement. ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Banks told me that you did! I’m going 
to telephone him and find out about it.” 

There was an instant of half-embarrassed 
silence between them, but before it had 
lasted long enough to be serious, this 
remarkably natural and direct young 
woman took his wrist with a happy laugh 
and drew his arm into the place it fitted so 
snugly. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference now,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ because we’ve got each other and 
we're going to keep each other. But come 
on; we'll find out about it together.” 

Both puzzled, they walked over to the 
telephone and she called up Mr. Banks. 

No, she was not mistaken. The ac- 
count had been paid. No, it had not been 
paid by Mr. Hargrave’s check. A post- 
office money order had come, in Mr. 
Hargrave’s name, to the amount of seven 
dollars. They had simply applied it to 
his account on the books and mailed him a 
formal receipt for it. 

They stood in perplexity until Miss 
Abigail—turning swiftly at a rustling 
sound her ear detected—caught Aunt 
Tillie’s happy brown face disappearing 
from between the folds of the portiéres, 
and then she darted after her very best 
friend, dragging the bewildered but ec- 
static Dudley along with her. 
eee? Tillie had paid that seven-dollar 

ill. 


Poor Meissonier 


HE success of Ridgway Knight calls to 

mind that he was Meissonier’s only 
American student. Poor old Meissonier 
was indeed poor. The lavish expenditure 
he had laid out on every detail of a picture 
—costumes, uniforms, arms, and other still 
life—beggared him. George Petit, the great 
picture-dealer, held mortgages on every- 
thing almost that he possessed—every 
picture and every sketch he made; so 
that when, showing Knight some correction 
or criticism to be explained, he drew a 
pencil sketch, after he had finished it, 
instead of throwing it away he had, by 
agreement, to tear it wp. 

A gentleman to whom he was showing 
his beautiful house and collection of rare 
pictures once said to him: ‘‘I see work 
of every great artist, but none of yours.” 

““Hélas, Monsieur, I am too poor to 
possess it.’’ 
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Catalog 


tells about a maga- 
zine-feed heater 
that does better 
work with less at- 
tention, than any 
heater made—1r5 
years’ successful 
use has proven this. 
If youarethinking 
of installing a Steam or 
Hot Water Plant of any 
kind, you will find this book 
It tells how the Spencer 
water-jacketed magazine holds enough 
coal to last 24 hours in ordinary weather, 
and how an even temperature is main- 
tained by automatic regulation. The 


Spencer Heater 


burns the small sizes of Anthracite and 
Semi-Anthracite ($1 to $2 per ton 
) cheaper) andreduces coal bills 4 to %. 
, Combination Water Tube and Re- 
; turn Tubular Boiler insures 
quick steaming. 


Your dealer allows 15 
3 to 20% discount on the 
first Spencer Heater 
sold in his locality. 
Kindly send us his 
name when writing for 
the catalog. 


Spencer Heater Co. 
200 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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VERYTHING for the household, office 
and business, mechanical, scientific, 
professional, and special articles, materials 
and books, etc.,etc. I maintain a complete 
file of everything sold in the United States, 
completely indexed, so that I can generally 
locate anything you want instantly. This 


enables you to select exactly the article you 
want ; the best and cheapest. 


This means no more worry, work, or 
lost time, looking for something you do 
not know just where to find, or, trying 
to remember where you saw that adver- 
tisement. It will also mean an actual 
saving of money to you in many cases, 

I willbuy for youorrefer you where to buy. 
I refer you to Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, and all Nat’l 
Banks, Oswego. To insure prompt reply, please 
enclose stamped envelope with your inquiry. 


NIEL GRAY, JR. Libraries No.53 Oswego, N.Y. |] 
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of Cleveland 
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Accurate. Reliable. High in quality. Hallwood . 
Cash Registers are sold through your jobber or direct . 


from the factory. No fancy commission charges or 

agents’ expenses to pay. ‘The Hallwood LEADER 

at $125.00 does the same work as others costing twice 
as much. Write us. 

The Hallwood Register, 132 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Cushion Sole Shoes 


Prevent foot burning, perspiration, 
and other foot irritation, They're! 
dry shoes. They rest the feet all) 
thetime. Ask your dealer for them, | 
If he hasn't them send us his name- 
and ask for booklet. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. | 


406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLAYERS: 


“You are lucky,’’ answered Mansfield, 
“if there is only one place where your 
audience goes to sleep!” 

Some time ago, when his business affairs 
were in disorder and he was heavily bur- 
dened with debts (all of which he has since 
paid), various lawsuits were brought 
against Mansfield, by various actors, on 
various pretexts; whereupon he rumi- 
nantly remarked to me, with indescribably 
humorous sapience: 

“These actors are strange people! 
When they are idle, and have nothing else 
to do, I believe they get together and say: 
'‘Let’s all go and sue Mansfield!’”’ 

His playfulness can be kindly as well as 
tart. Speaking of another occasion, when 
his receipts had been attached, on a Satur- 
day night, at a theatre in a New England 
country town, he said to me: 
| “My agent went running all over the 
‘place, scratching fellows on the wrist, to find a 
Be emason who would stand surety for us.”’ 

Once, on a Staten Island ferryboat, 
‘Mansfield was sitting near to a boy who 
-wore a cap with three feathers init. Soon 
the child carelessly took off his cap, and, 
‘in swinging it, knocked the feathers out. 
The actor immediately picked them up and 
gave them back to the lad, saying very 
kindly: 
_ “When you are a little older, my boy, 
you will be more careful of the feathers nm 
‘your cap.” 

The feathers in his own cap were in some 
eril at that time—for he had leased the 
Garrick Theatre, in New York (which he 
renovated, named and managed), and his 
task was a hard one. 

Actors seldom or never entertain correct 
views of each other—as actors. Edwin 
‘Booth did not esteem Jefferson’s perform- 
ance of Rip Van Winkle as his best: so, 
lat least, he said to me; and of John S. 
‘Clarke, his brother-in-law, to whom he 
was much attached, and who was an 
jexcellent eccentric comedian, he said: 

' “Clarke is exceedingly comic and amus- 
ing in private life, but, to me, not at all so 
on the stage.”’ 

Henry Irving, who admired Jefferson 
more than he did any other American 
factor, considered Jefferson’s Acres to be 
‘his best performance, and as distinctly 
superior to that of Rip Van Winkle— 
which it was not; because Rip had im- 
agination and poetry in it, and Acres was 
made up of character and humor; and, 
although the felicity of dramatic expression 
was superb in Acres, it was transcended 
oy that in Rip. 

Lester Wallack, the first and best light 
omedian of his time (which should not 
ve confused with that of Charles Kemble 

d James E. Murdoch), could perceive 
10 special merit in the acting of Jefferson, 
out spoke tolerantly of ‘‘his funny little 
squeaky voice.” Edwin Booth thought 
that Henry Irving’s great performance 
of Louis X1 was inferior to the performance 
wf the same part by Charles Kean—an 
uctor who, in fact, never approached the 
ntellectual standard of Irving in anything, 
ind was vastly inferior to him in the faculty 
of expression. And Irving, much as he 
esteemed and admired Edwin Booth, 
considered that great tragedian as more an 
»locutionist than an actor—by which word 
(rving meant an impersonator. Jefferson 
shought that he could himself have excelled 
‘(rving in the character of Doctor Primrose, 
'n Wills’ fine play on the story of The Vicar 
of Wakefield; whereas, in fact, he could 
ot have equaled him—for in that part, as 
n Matthias, Mephistopheles, Lesurques 
fmd Charles I, Irving was supreme and 
‘mapproachable. 
| Jefferson said that the impersonation of 
Mephistopheles, by Eduard De Reszke, in 
he opera of Faust, was, in his judgment, 
‘uperior to that of Irving in Wills’ A ante 
ee fact being that De Reszke acted Mephis- 
| Mheles—in so far as he acted it at all, 
vhich was not very far—as a fat, rubicund, 
vial roisterer; whereas Irving acted him 
‘8 a spirit—sardonic, specious, terrible— 
ising to the full height of Goethe’s terrible 
‘onception, and even transcending it, and 
faving all such performers as De Reszke, 
ind indeed all actors that ever undertook 

€ part, many miles behind him. 
e views that Mansfield and Irving 
-/ntertained of each other’s acting would 

‘ot have been found harmonious. They 
vere friends, however, and Mansfield was 
‘present at the last supper that Irving gave 
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in America, and heard his last speech, as I 
did, the night before he sailed from our 
shores, never to return. 

It was Irving who opened the way for 
Mansfield in London, in 1888, when he 
appeared, at the Lyceum, in Doctor Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. I happened to be in Eng- 
land at the time, and Irving and I were 
traveling together in the Lake Country 
when Mansfield arrived, and joined us at 
Patterdale; and I remember we sat up 
most of the summer night to discuss his 
prospects. A German-American actor 
named Bandmann had come to London, 
with another version of Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and was intent to take the field 
in advance of Mansfield, at another theatre, 
and thus dissipate the novelty of Mansfield’s 
intended production. This fact came to 
the knowledge of Irving, and, thereupon, 
he hired that other theatre for a period of 
several weeks for purpose of rehearsal, and 
so foiled the skipping Bandmann, who did 
not emerge until after Mansfield had 
appeared and gained his success, and whose 
ultimate emergence attracted no attention. 

Of the bounteous acceptance subse- 
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quently accorded to Mansfield in London, 
when he acted Richard III, and of his later 
advancement, over many obstacles and 
through a time of unprecedented competi- 
tion, much might be said. It is no alight 
victory to have gained, by merit, the 
leadership of the American stage. The 
epoch is one of materialism and pagan 
luxury. Triumph in the doing of great 
artistic deeds—the dramatic illustration of 
great subjects, the helpful exposition of 
the splendid possibilities of human develop- 
ment, the ministry of beauty—is not as 
easy now as it was fifty years ago. The 
genius and intellect that conquer now must 
be—like those of Richard Mansfield— 
fortified by indomitable will, by adaman- 
tine endurance, by unyielding power, by 
tireless industry and by resistless charm. 
He has accomplished much good. He can 
accomplish much more. The time needs 
him, and the word of encouragement and 
cheer should not be left unspoken: 


To him the laurels and the lyre belong: 
He won them well, and may he wear 
them long! 


Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


““Mixing’’ Makes Opportunities 


WE ALL know the type of clerk por- 
trayed by Dickens. Punctual and 
diligent, perhaps, but ! 

I want to tell about a different sort of 
clerk—a young man who started out to 
earn his own living not many years ago. 
First, he learned stenography, and he got 
a ‘‘job”’ in a town of about 25,000 people. 
His place paid him $40 a month. 

“TY want to meet people,” he told me. 
“T want to learn how to impress business 
men.” 

He succeeded beyond his expectations, 
and was soon making as much ‘‘on the 
outside’ as from his regular position. 
Now, the town in which he had located was 
rather a slow-going place; there was plenty 
of money, and, altogether, a good business 
was done, but the merchants in some of 
the lines were very much behind the times. 
Going into many offices, my young 
friend soon found that there was a good 
field for the sale of office supplies; and, 
finally, he concluded to give up his regular 
Poston as stenographer and devote all 

is time to job stenographic work and 
to the sale of office supplies—particularly 
office specialties. 

He went in modestly at first—that was 
four years ago. Now he has an up-to-date 
store in which there is a complete line of 
the things needed in an office; he is also 
agent for a standard typewriter, an adding 
machine, and for other devices of like 
character. He still carries on his job 
stenographic business, but that he merely 
supervises; others do the actual work. 

f he had continued in his first position 
he might now be making $75 a month or 
so, but with little prospect of materially 
bettering his condition. — WM. B.S. 


The Rise of a Cigar Hing 


ON GUSTAVO BOCK, the dean of 
the Havana cigar manufacturers, 
landed in that city nearly fifty years ago, 
from Germany, with a few marks in his 
pocket. Cuba’s one manufactured prod- 
uct was then undeveloped in foreign 
markets. The Cubans made up rough 
breva cigars, packed them fifty in a box 
and sent them chiefly to their cousins in 
Spain and South America. There were 
no gold bands, no fancy ribbons, no neat 
boxes. The German lad had worked in an 
export house in the Fatherland and saw 
possibilities for more attractive goods and 
wider sales. Eventually he got enough 
capital to establish a small cigar factory 
and began to turn out goods in neat boxes, 
acked twenty-five to the box. His cigars 
fey neater shapes and gold bands. Some 
were wrapped in tin foil to withstand 
moisture at sea or keep in dry climates. 
The older Havana manufacturers laughed 
at them. Nobody would have sent such 
ladylike goods to Spain. 


But the young German had in view 
markets other than Spain. First he placed 
goods with cousins in Germany, and sales 
were begun. Then he cast an eye straight 
north to New York. Samples were sent 
to jobbers in the United States, but none 
of them showed interest in Cuban cigars. 
The demand was not large, they said, the 
prices were high, there were heavy import 
duties, and American taste had been 
educated to domestic tobacco. The Don 
still thought Yankee smokers would 
develop a fondness for his product, but 
couldn’t convince the jobbers. 

When arguments and samples failed he 
turned a neat Spanish trick. 

An extremely fancy consignment of 
goods was shipped to a big New York jobber 
without his knowledge. The cigars were 
packed in small, showy boxes. They were 
hardly on the steamer before somebody 
whispered to the revenue officers at New 
York that a big consignment of Havana 
cigars was coming up at a false valuation. 
The jobber to whom they were consigned 
denied all knowledge of the shipment, of 
course, and so the lot was seized forthwith. 
Eventually they were sold for duties. 
Word got around New York of bargains in 
Havanas, with the result that the buyers 
were men who wanted a trial box. Every 
box had the Don’s labels. 

“‘ After that they went fine in the United 
States,’ he says. 

A comfortable trade was building itself 
up in London, where an educated public 
in the Don’s understanding of the term— 
that is, a public that knows a good cigar 
—was giving the new manufacturer a 
following. So he turned next to France 
as a prospective market. 

France had her tobacco monopoly and 
made her own cigars. The introduction 
of a new brand through official sources 
meant years of red tape. French tobacco 
is notoriously rank, but the public in France 
knew no better, and was content. The 
Don set out to make the French people 
discontented. A great dinner of journalists 
from every part of France was to be held in 
Paris. Don Gustavo saw that at each 
plate a box of twenty-five Havanas was 
placed, duly labeled. The cloud of smoke 
that arose at the end of this dinner even- 
tually became more troublesome to the 


French Government than some of its little | 


war clouds. 

Within a week the newspapers of France 
were asking why their government did not 
put on sale the superlative cigars of Mon- 
sieur Bock. They attacked the govern- 
ment’s cigars, and the subject was one that 
obviously furnished its own humor. The 
sharpest pens in France drove home the 
points, and within a few months the 
authorities stocked up with the Don’s 
goods. Fully forty years have passed 
since then, but the Don, who is still active 
in Havana, has maintained his foothold 
both in this country and France. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


The satisfaction of wearing 
the finest hat which it is pos- 
sible to produce, the advan- 
tage of a sufficient variety of 
shapes from which to select a 
properly becoming style and 
the economy of buying a hat 
which retains its original] 
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animosity. They told how, after every 
skirmish, after every raid, after every 
suecessful action, he would ride up to her 
and look into her face. Its haughty calm 
was never relaxed. Her embraces, sefiores, 
must have been as cold as the embrace of a 
statue. He tried to melt her icy heart 
in a stream of warm blood. Some English 
naval officers who visited him at that time 
noticed the strange character of his in- 
fatuation.”’ 

At the movement of surprise and of 
curiosity in his audience General Santierra 
paused for a moment. 

“Yes, English naval officers,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘He had consented to receive them 
to arrange for the liberation of some pris- 
oners of your nationality. In the territory 
upon which he ranged from the seacoast to 
the Cordillera there was a bay where the 
ships of that time, afterrounding Cape Horn, 
used to resort for wood and water. There, 
decoying the crew on shore, he captured 
first the whaling brig Hersalia, and after- 
ward made himself master by surprise of 
two more ships, one English and one 
American. 

“Tt was rumored at the time that he 
dreamed of having a navy of his own. 
But that, of course, was impossible. Still, 
manning the brig with part of her own crew 
and putting an officer and a good many men 
of his own on board, he sent her off to the 
Spanish governor of Chiloe with a letter re- 
lating his exploits and asking for assistance 
in the war against the rebels. The gov- 
ernor could not do much for him; but he 
sent him in return two light field-pieces, 
a letter of compliments, with a colonel’s 
commission in the Royal forces, and a 
great Spanish flag. This standard, with 
much ceremony, was hoisted over his house 
in the heart of the hill country. 

“The senior officer of your squadron 
made representations to our Government 
as to these captures. But Gaspar Ruiz 
refused to treat with us. Then an English 
frigate proceeded to the bay, and her 
captain, doctor and two lieutenants tray- 
eled inland, being under a safe-conduct. 
They were well received and spent three 
days as guests of the partisan chief. A sort 
of military barbaric state was kept at the 
residence. It was furnished with the loot 
of frontier towns. When first admitted 
to the principal sala the visitors saw the 
woman lying down (she was not in good 
health then) with Gaspar Ruiz sitting at the 
foot of the couch. His hat was on the 
floor and his hands reposed on the hilt of 
his sword. 

“During that first conversation he never 
removed his big hands from the sword-hilt 
except once to arrange her coverings with 
gentle, careful touches. The Englishmen 
noticed that, whenever she spoke, he 
would fix his eyes upon her in a kind of 
expectant, breathless attention, and seem- 
ingly forget the existence of the world and 
his own existence, too. 

“In the course of the farewell banquet 
at which she was present on her couch, he 
burst forth into complaints of the treatment 
he received. After General San Martin’s 
departure he had been beset by spies, 
slandered by civil officials; notwithstand- 
ing his services, his liberty and even his 
life had been threatened by the Chilean 
Government. He got up from the table, 
thundered execrations, pacing the room 
wildly, then sat down on the couch at his 
wife’s feet, his breast heaving, his eyes 
fixed on the floor. She reclined on her 
back, her head on the cushions, her eyes 
nearly closed. 

‘“**And now I am an honored Spanish 
officer,’ he added in a calm voice. 

“The captain of the English frigate then 
took the pepe to inform him gently 
that Lima had fallen and that, by the virtue 
of a convention, the Spaniards were with- 
drawing from the whole continent. 

“Gaspar Ruiz raised his head and, 
without hesitation, speaking with sup- 
pressed vehemence, declared that, if there 
were not a single Spanish soldier left in the 
whole of South America, he would persist 
in carrying on the contest against Chile 
to the last drop of blood. When he 
finished that mad tirade, his wife’s long, 
white hand was raised and she just touched 
his knee with the tips of her fingers for a 
fraction of a second. 

_“‘For the rest of the officers’ stay, which 
did not extend for more than half an hour 
after the banquet, that ferocious chieftain 


of a desperate partida overflowed with 
amiability and kindness. He had been hos- 
pitable before, but now it seemed as though 
he could not do enough for the comfort 
and safety of his visitors’ journey back to 
their ship. 

“Nothing, I have been told, could have 
presented a greater contrast to his late 
violence or the habitual taciturn reserve 
of his manner. Like a man elated beyond 
measure by an unexpected happiness, he 
overflowed with good-will, generosity and 
almost tender attentions. He embraced 
the officers like brothers, almost with tears 
in his eyes. The released prisoners were 
presented each with a piece of gold. At 
the last moment, suddenly, he declared 
that he could do no less than restore to the 
masters of the merchant vessels all their 
private property. This unexpected gener- 
osity caused much delay to the departure 
of the party and the first march was very 
short. 

“Late in the evening Gaspar Ruiz rode 
up to their camp-fires, followed by a mule 
loaded with cases of wine. He had come, 
he said, to drink a stirrup-cup with his 
English friends whom he would never see 
again. He was mellow and joyous in his 
temper. Hetoldstoriesof his own exploits, 
laughed like a boy, borrowed a guitar from 
the Englishmen’s chief muleteer, and, 
sitting on his superfine poncho, spread 
before the glow of the embers, sang a 
gnasso love-song in a tender voice. Then 
his head dropped on his breast, his hands on 
the ground; the guitar rolled off his knees 
—and a great silence fell over the camp 
hushed up to hear the love-song of the 
implacable partisan who had made so 
many of our people mourn and weep for 
destroyed homes and loves cut short. 

“Before anybody could make a sound 
he had sprung up and leaped on his horse. 

“““Adios, my friends!’ he cried. ‘Go 
with God. I love you! And tell them 
well in Santiago that between Gaspar 
Ruiz, Colonel of the King of Spain, and the 
Republican carrion crows of Chile, there is 
war to the last breath—war—war—war!’ 

‘And with a great yelling of ‘War! 
War! War!’ his escort took up, the sound 
of hoofsand voices died away at last between 
the gently sloping hills.’”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Honest Mirrors 


(Fe of the most fashionable and expen- 
sive luxuries of to-day is a mirror of 
quartz-crystal; not alarge mirror, of course 
—for such a thing could not be procured 
anywhere in the world, material of which 
to make it being lacking —but a hand-glass 
of small size. Quartz-crystal is rarely found 
in flawless pieces weighing more than a few 
ounces, 

The mirror of quartz-crystal has one very 
important advantage over glass —it is color- 
less. No matter how fine the “‘ plate’? may 
be, mirror-glass is never perfectly white —if 
such a term may be ef as signifying lack 
of color. You can see this for yourself if you 
will take a looking-glass from its frame and 
look through it edgewise. So viewed, it will 
appear greenish. 

Now, this greenish tint is a serious mis- 
fortune in my lady’s toilet-glass, for, on 
account of it, the mirror does not do her 
complexion justice. It detracts from the 
rosy hue of her skin. 

With quartz-crystal, however, it is differ- 
ent. A slab of it is just about the most 
colorless thing in Nature; and, when skill- 
fully cut and backed with a film of silver like 
an ordinary mirror, it gives back to the eye 
of her who looks into it all the rosy tints, 
unmodified by greenish or other unpleasing 
rays. Hence its popularity as material for 
a costly looking-glass. 

“Costly”’ is an appropriate word, indeed, 
inasmuch as such a hand-glass, of small 
size, may easily be worth $300 or $500. 
Pieces of flawless quartz-crystal large 
enough to furnish the requisite slabs are 
sadly rare—though one weighing three 
hundred pounds was found by a mountain 
girl in North Carolina not long ago. Unfor- 
tunately, being ignorant of its great value, 
she broke it in trying to separate it from the 
rocky matrix in which it was embedded, 
and the largest fragment that finally 
reached a market in New York was only 
one-sixth the size of the original mass. - 
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TRADE MARK 


The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon— what vaccination means to the public 
health —all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home, 
The Sy-cLo is more than the best closet —it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health, 

Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. Instead of 
being merely flushed, its bowl is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful 
syphonic fud/ from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush 
of water from above. The outlet of the Sy-cLo closet is closed by a water seal of 
unusual depth that makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 

Being of a single piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without crack, seam 
or crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 

The Sy-cto closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, 
water, or wear, and with ordinary care will outlast the building in which it is installed. 

The name ‘‘Sy-cLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of 
the best materials, and with the aid of the best engi- 
neering skill, and has the united endorsement of 
eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘* Household Health”’ sent free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as the Sy-cLo closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Per without 


Section $ I .00 Door $ 1 15 zit 


se s° Sectional 
the Leena strom Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users * 


The Lundstrom cases are ade under our own patents, in our own factory, 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office, That is the r 
In purchasing a Lunt 


It grows with 
your library. 
it fits any space. 


we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but a 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful succes 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to th 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearir 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 eac 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25-H. 


== All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only ; 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabine 


Ask your dealer for the a &@ 


Wabash Coaster Wagon A 


“Fun for all—all the year" 


Asubstantial, general purpose wagon, 34 ins. 
long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal- 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns 
easily on narrow walk. All wheels 
(our exclusive Wabash patent) are 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, F 

on steel axles—no bumping or 
pounding. At Hardware and $4 
Department Stores. PRICE, < 
Write us for the jolliest book of the 

day, ‘Fun with a Wagon."’ Wesend it FREE. 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 806 Mill St., Wabash, 


Eat squabs — when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


= 
YPEWRITERS wax: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR REN 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prii 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped w, 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chic: 


R:| 
©) 


— Open a Savings Account with us and every dollar 
of your deposits will earn the above interest. An 


Bank by Mail 
an i al account may be started with any sum down to $1.00. 


Money can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. We also issue Certificates of 
Deposit for $500.00 or multiples thereof, bearing interest at the above rate. Full infor- 
mation and Booklet “C” sent free upon request. 


Vel Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $2,846,395.05. i 
|| COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO ~ PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


‘MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURE 


[ | S0 eee Ss f 
HE A ; 
HE t 


Kinetoscopes complete #6 
KINETOScopes 2" 
aoe 
‘or more—I 2c. and 15e per foot. Wate for free information and Kinetoscope Catalog K. 


ath i ttach- 
ment, $75.00 up; endless Larceny tea feet 
EDISON MFG. CO,, Orange .N.J., New York, Chicago,London? 


| VELING ’ HAVE YOU A HORSE 
SENS 


[| Send for ‘‘ Hambletonian Stable Oufit,”” n¢ 
EXPENSES CUT Dow 


handy box containing Hambletonian 
For explanation address 


| ment, Gall Cure, Corn Cure, Cold C 
1 Grower, and Tonic Condition Powde: 
Hotel Credit Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


) to introduce $1. Agts. wanted. 
Horse Remedies Co,, 64 Second St., Newburgh, 
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Schools and Colleges 


‘The South’s Ideal College=Preparatory Home School 


ieorgia Military Academy 
College Park (Suburb of Atlanta), Ga. 


Your son's destiny is fixed as he passes from 
to 18 years of age. The paramount ques- 
on with every parent — What teachers, what 
mpanions, what environment will fully sat- 
fy the peculiar needs of my son anc insure 
§ fullest development, social, moral, intel- 
ctual, physical? Correspondence with us 
iN aid any parent. 
In this academy every teacher is a specialist, 
opportunity is afforded every boy, the 
Nl limit of attendance is reached every year. 
slendid equipment, perfect health, celight- 
1 Southern winters of the famous Piedinont region, 1,300 ft. above 
alevel. About 80 boarding pupils live with president and faculty 
*10. Highest moral and social tone. Select patronage from many 
ates. Regular military drills, good gymnasium, modern reading- 
vom, wholesome athletics under trained director, thorough prep- 
ation for any college or the national academies, bookkeeping, 
enography, typewriting, manual training, music. 
COL. J.C. WOODWARD, A.M. 


Chamberlain Military Institut 
Randolph, New York 


A High Grade Prep. Military School. 
$300 Annual Charge. Endowed. Altitude 
1200 feet. Magnificent Location. Full 
Equipment, Catalogue upon request. 


Address the Superintendent 
Ave., Chicago. 


A m e r ica The Leading School 


vonservatory 


KIMBALL HALL 
239 to 253 Wabash 


Music and Oratory. Sixty-five eminent instructors. Unsur. 
assed course of study. Teachers training department and lecture 
surses. Diplomas and certificates awarded. Unrivaled free ad- 
antages. School year begins Sept. 10, 1906. Catalogue mailed 
ee. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Pres'’t. 


igher Education 
FOR BUSINESS 

The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
equips men to succeed in business. 


‘ay and Evening Sessions. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1906. 
Washington Square, New York City 


Telegraphy—The Road 
Be a telegraph oper- 
to Success. ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. We 
teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 
page booklet—F REE, Tuition and 
expenses low—students earn board 
if desired. Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 


i Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand Penmanship, etc. 20 teach- 
ers, 1400 students, cheap 
| board, and $100,000 School 
f Building. Graduates readily secure situations. Beau- 
tiful Illustrated catalog FREE. Write for it today. 


D, L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
“Box 245,Gem City Business College, Quincy, Ill. 


Lindenwood College for Women. 


|t. Charles, Mo. 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary and 
| ollege Courses. Music, Elocution, Art and Domestic 
“.conomy, Select patronage. Beautiful location. 
| lectric cars to St. Louis, Catalog on application. 


me GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph. D., President, 


ie Virginia. 
‘loge Memorial Military Academy Shoo! for the 


f sons of gentle- 
|en. Long and well known. English, classical, scientific, busi- 
sss courses. All subjects thoroughly tauglit. <A well- ordered 
jome, with liberal table; excellent facilities for outdoor sports. 
ers $250. For catalogue information address the Superintendent, 


javi H Elkins,W.Va. Founded 
Javis and Elkins College G'sins. W.Va; Fovnses 
hes A Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High Standards. 
Good College Education at less than $200 per annum. Non Co- 
“lucational. Preparatory Schvol in Connection. In the Heart 
\the Alleghany Mountains. For catalog address Registrar. 


(@) WHAT SCHOOL? y."oeci2 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

ate kind of school.) American School & College Agency 
50 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


Co-educational boarding 
school. College prepara- 


Jazenovia Seminary 


|ry and business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful 
Mzenovia Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, adilress 


\f.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit. D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
Shei pit at eaaie reir ies ae 


JHE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Groton, Mass. 


“pares boys for college, university and technical schools. 
(far opens Sept. 20th. oth, WILLIAM 
Y ig ie 


WHEEL CHAIRS "i: 


valid Rolling and Self- a om Ae 

and sell direct from factory at WHOLE- 

agp SALE PRICES, 75 styles to select 
from. We pay freight and sell on 


y DG 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


(e; Y) Liberal discounts allowed to all send- 
2) ing for FREE Catalogue Now. 


Yordon Manufacturing Co., 535 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


School 
ILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master. 


We make 


an 


THE SATURDAY 


Glasgow— Who 
Wants to Nnow 


(Continued from Page 4) 


sticking to the practical, is measured not 
by what is mined but what is hauled. 

Scores upon scores of coal-mine owners 
have been made bankrupt by.the mach- 
inations of the railways, and by their 
refusal to furnish cars. Also, through the 
illegal system described, the railways not 
only plunder the public with higher prices 
for coal, but rob their own shareholders by 
limiting the quantity of coal hauled. 

Much of public good or ill depends on this 
Glasgow-conducted investigation of the 
Pennsylvania. The only ally the public 
has is the independent mine owner, such 
as the Red Rock. The independent mine 
owner is being crushed to death by the 
tactics mentioned. And this is his last 
battle. If he be defeated, he is lost; and, 
to the extent that it can be robbed in the 
name of soft coal, the public is lost. The 
railroads may then dictate soft-coal terms 
unchecked. The public must protect the 
independent mine owner; or, when he is 
dead and gone, the public in its careless 
turn will have no protector. 

The remedy for the wrongs done the 
independent mine owner, so far as a refusal, 
or rather a favoritism, in furnishing cars is 
concerned, is apparent. It could be left 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to work out the details. Every mine should 
have an open, public rating—that is to 
say, the capacity of each mine should be 
inquired into and fixed. Suppose that 
Jones, Brown and Smith have each a mine. 
The mines in their capacities will vary. 
Jones can put out one thousand tons a day, 
Brown two thousand, Smith five thousand. 
The fact should be publicly passed upon, 
and settled. Every mine owner should 
know the rating not alone of his own mine 
but of the others. 

Car distribution must, of course, be even 
and just. If there be a shortage it must 
fall on all sera In case of a car-famine, 
each should be given cars proportionate 
to his rating. In that way all would meet 
with even treatment, and no one be madea 
favorite. If every mine had public rating, 
in event of a car shortage, each mine 
owner would know if he were unjustly 
dealt with and might protect himself. 

“But that,’”’ you say, ‘would not elimi- 
nate rebates, nor the evils of delay!” 
No; those crimes would have to be dealt 
with by the law as it is. 

For rebate and other evils of railroad 
sort there be ones who offer government 
ownership of railroads as a remedy. On 
the other hand, there be a conservative 
many who are not ready for that. There 
are arguments against government owner- 
ship, say these latter. Governments are 
not formed to transact the business of the 
citizen, but to protect him in life, liberty and 
property. Government should never go 
beyond that mark, they argue, unless driven 
by inexorable necessity. They insist that 
the ‘‘inexorable necessity’’ has not been 
made manifest. 

They point out how there is a deal of 
undeveloped country between the Pacific 
and Atlantic. It will need railroads to 
develop it. Private enterprise, in their 
opinion, will do this work sooner and better 
than would government—where too much 
is made to pivot on politics, by politicians 
who seek their own ends. 

It is certain that evils of rebates, and 
the monopolies called Trusts which they 
foster, can be coped with and conquered by 
law as it is. There is law enough—a 
remedy for every wrong. The need is for 
officials who will do their duty—their 
courageous duty under the law. Some 
rich rogues should go to prison. Thereupon 
other rich rogues—taking warning —would 
lead better, if not happier, railroad lives. 

In going to the tap-root of Trusts, as well 
as sins of railway sort, the world may be very 
sure that it will have to dig deeper than 
either the law, or any commonplace avarice 
inherent in the breast of normal man. 
The age is money-mad—rabid of greed. 
Good companies, companies which might 
honestly support a respectable volume of 
stocks and ede. are watered to tenfold 
their value. Ten millions of stocks and 
bonds are issued where one million would 
have been the limit of the company’s 
dividend and interest producing power; 
and those millions of watered securities are 
flung upon the market. The banks are 
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EVENING POST 


No Matter What 
You Build— 


whether a Residence, Office Build- 
ing, Factory, Store, Theatre, Hospi- 
tal or Hotel — you can improve the 
character of the construction and re- 
duce the ultimate cost by the use of 
Sackett Plaster Board. It has been 

@, used in preference to 
wood and metal lath in some of the most important edifices 
in the country. It is cheaper and better than lumber and | 

paper for sheathing. It is a heat and sound | 
insulator second to none on the market. | 


Sackett Plaster | 
Board | 


consists of sheets of stucco and felt which are nailed to 
the studding. The plaster is then spread on and the 
result is a hard, firm, fire proof wall that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. The board may also be used 
as a sound deadener between floors, 
as a protection for woodwork in 
factories, as a covering for ice 
boxes, (alive 


| You should know about it— what builders have used it, 
and why— before accepting any of the old-time inferior 
Write for booklet and full information to 


| materials. 


t Grand Rapids Plaster Company, 
Western Sales Agents. Grand spss ar aa Mich. 


DRINKING WATER 


Scientifically cooled with the 


Clscedt Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ-breeding kind. Will last a life-time. 
Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sectional view 


of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. Price $12.00. Note 
pure block tin coil connection from bottle to faucet. Water can- 
not become contaminated even if impure ice is used. Guaranteed 


to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Our cooler 
is covered by broad basic patents. All similar coolers are infringe- 
ments. We manufacture a full line of coolers to fit any bottle. 
Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask your dealer or write us for 
illustrated catalog. 

N. B.—F. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the“ 


with spectal features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing thetr famous Gol 
class soda fountains. Write them. 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3518 Butler St., Chicago 


USEEIT” Cooler 
[den Orangeade at first 


Hunters 
Campers 
Prospectors 


should protect themselves with a perfect w eapons one that 
is built for use where gunsmiths are scarce, 


COLT New Service 


is the most powerful revolver ever produced (made in all the large calibres) and has been 
adopted by many Governments and Mounted Police. QIt has the COLT grip and COLT solid frame. 


For Over Fifty Years the Standard of the Firearms World—COLT 


Our Catalogue “Pistols” describes this and other Colt models 
DA. COLTS AESEEREAR’S COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 

<4 HARTFORD, CONN. 

os LONDON OFFICE: 15a PALL MALL, LONDON, S. W. 
SECURED OR FEE 


ATENT RETURNED 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


REDUCED RATES on House- 

hold goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write = 9 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Chicago 
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Shirt-Waist Sale 


This sale of Shirt-Waists will last only a few 
weeks longer, and it is advisable for you to 
order at once if you wish to take advantage of it. 

Our styles have been selected from the prettiest and 
most fashionable that New York artists have designed 
for the Summer season. 


The waists are made of 
Batistes, Lawnsand Nets, beauti- No. 
fully embroidered and trimmed. 
i 181-JJ. 
a An inno- 
No. 181-JJ.— M2 is 
pictured here in a fancy white 95¢. 
Madras Waist which is espe- 
cially appropriate for golf, 
tennis, and all outdoor sports 
A seamless French 
back is displayed, and 
gathers control the 
fulness of the fronts 
at the waistline. The 
closing is visibly ef- 
fected at the center in 


imitation of a man's 


shirt front, and com- 


mendable features are 
a Byron collar and a 
patch pocket Re 
versed cuffs finish the 
elbow sleeves. Wedo 
not supply the tie. 
Catalogue price, $1.25. 


Special price, 95c. ; 
postage 15 cents. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure 


Remit by post-office 
money order, express money 
order, bank draft, or registered letter. Do not send stamps 


If you are not satisfied you may return the 
waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from 75cts. to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 
Supplement — sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders only. 


No Agents or Branche:. Est. 18 Years. 


add that finished touch so necessary to the wel 

dressed man’s appearance. \ 
Kingflex Hats are self-conforming. By our new process \\ 
of stitfening this feature is added to the derby just where 
it comes in contact with the head. ‘‘It's all in the band.” ¥ 
That iswhy Kingflex Hats hold their shape and are the most }} 

comfortable. They do not bind the head but fit naturally. 

KINGFLEX HATS cost $4.00. 

KINGFLEX-WERDNA Hats are the finest quality of self- 

j conforming dlerbies made. They cost$5.00. Ask your hat man 


for a Kingflex. Address Guyer Hat Company | 


163 Hampden Street 
® \ Boston, Mass. 


S Originators 
of Self-Con- 
Sorming ] 


Send for our booklet 
showing our 


Mexican Sombreros 31° 


Made by onr skilled craftsmen i fs No. I 


in Mexico, imported by us 


direct and sold at maker- 

to-customer prices, half 

the regular cost. This f 5 

hand-woven palm fibre '& r55 U0 

hat, No. r =double weave, “=e LEE. a 

durable, light-weight with ———"==22ESE5E5 

colored design band-woven in brim, retailing at $1.00, 

sent postpaid for 50 cts., 2 for 8octs., to introduce our | 

full line of This high grade Sombrero, No. 2, 

imported is finely hand-woven from best 

Mexican #3 split palm fibre and exquisitely 

hats. y trimmed in silver and delicate 

OE colors: with flower design. All 

& ae the rage wherever introduced. 
ic RISES Weight only 244 ounces. 


Sent by express, well 

gist packed ina box, charges 

No. ; prepaid, at these special 
prices: Ladies’, boys’ and girls’ 

2 sizes, up to6%, 5 in. brim, regular 


$2.50 value, for $1.90; men’s sizes, 
6 in. brim, regular $3.00 value, 
$2.35. Special booklet illustrating 
Mexican Hats 30 cts to $5.00, FREE, 


Lester Co. wesitts Bane aw. u. 


“] “ PURIFOLD’’ 
q Aseptic Paper | 
Drinking Cups 


Foldneatlyto carrvin ™ : 
vest pocket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces- 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
the theatre, orin the office. Used by Boards of Health 
and endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities. 
Let us know your Dealer’s name and address. 
We will send you 3 cups for roc or 8 cups for 25¢. 


ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO. 
Department B Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Erancts E, 


| —what do I care who you marry? 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


gorged with them. Billions of credit— 
bonds and stoeks—are reared on a basis 
that might support millions. And what 
is credit but a money-hunger—a wolf’s 
mouth waiting to be filled? 

What is at the bottom of the greed? 


| Were I to try to explain, I doubt if I might 


do more than just present a distinction 
without preserving a difference. For years 
we have taught that money is the one 
victory in life. Every one has been told to 
strive for money. Men were exalted for 
the possession of money, until a nobility 
of gold has been raised up. These gold 
noblemen have been made objects of envy. 
Everybody has struggled to get into their 
caste—the caste of the millionaire. It 
couldn’t be done by prudent accumulation ; 
no honest profit would serve. The one 
chance was to speculate—to gamble. 
And the world, thus reasoning, abandoned 


THE FIGHTI 


(Continued | 


piece de résistance for his soft-voiced host. 
All he wanted was a temporary deposit to 
tideover matters. Hehad never approached 
Plank in vain, and he did not do so now, 
for Plank had a pocket check-book and a 
stylograph. 

Lis Fttle to ask, isn’t it?’’ he muttered 
resentfully. ‘‘That will only square mat- 
ters with Desmond; it doesn’t leave me 
anything to go on with,”’ and he pocketed 
his check with a scowl. 

Plank was discreetly silent. 

“‘And that is not what I chased you for 
either,’ continued Mortimer. ‘‘I didn’t 
intend to say anything about Desmond; 
I was going to fix it in another way!” He 
cast an involuntary and sinister glance at 
the elevators gliding ceaselessly up and down 
at the end of the vast marble rotunda; 
then his eyes sought Plank’s again. 

‘Beverly, old boy, I’ve got a certain 
mealy-faced hypocrite where any decent 
man would like to have him—by the scruff 
of hisneck. He’s fit only to kick; and I’m 
going to kick him good and plenty; and in 
the process he’s going to let go of several 
things.’’ Mortimer leered, pleased with 
his own similes, then added rather hastily: 
“T mean, he’s going to drop several things 
that don’t belong to him. Leave it to me 
to shake him down; he’ll drop them all 
right. 98. . One of “emis yours. 

Plank looked at him. 

“T told you once that I’d let you know 
when to step up and say ‘Good-evening,’ 
didn’t I?” 

Plank continued to stare. 

“Didn’t 1?”’ repeated Mortimer peev- 
ishly, beginning to lose countenance. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Plank, 
“and I don’t think I want to understand 
you.” 


“What do you mean?” demanded 


Mortimer thickly; ‘‘don’t you want to 


marry that girl?’”’ but he shrank dismayed 
under the slow blaze that lighted Plank’s 


| blue eyes. 


“All right,” he stammered, struggling 
to his fat legs and instinctively backing 
away: ‘I thought you meant Hest iae I 

t’s 
the last time I'll try to do anything for 
you, or for anybody else! Mark that, my 
friend. I’ve plenty to worry over; I’ve 
a lot to keep me busy without lying awake 
to figure out how to do kindnesses to old 
friends!” 

Plank gazed at him for a moment; the 
anger in his face had died out. 

“T am not ungrateful,” he said. ‘‘You 
may say almost anything except that, 
Leroy. I am not disloyal, no matter what 
else | may be. But you have made a bad 
mistake. You made it that day at Black 
Fells when you offered to interfere. I 
supposed you understood then that I could 
never tolerate from anybody anything of 
suchanature. It appears that you didn’t. 
However, you understand it now. So 
let us forget the matter.” 

But Mortimer, keenly appreciative of 
the pleasures of being misunderstood, 
squeezed some moisture out of his distended 
eyes, and sat down, a martyr to his emo- 
tions. ‘To think,” he gulped, ‘‘that you, 
of all men, should turn on me like this!”’ 

“T didn’t mean to. Can’t you under- 
stand, Leroy, that you hurt me?”’ 

“Hurt!” retorted Mortimer vindictively. 
“You’ve had sensation battered out of 
you by this time. I guess society has 
Janded you a few while I was boosting you 
over the outworks. Don’t play that old- 


trading for swindling. Even the farm is 
no longer an isle of safety. With a tele- 
phone in every farmhouse, and the other 
end of the wire in a broker’s office, the 
gambling habit overwhelms the agricultur- 
ist as it does the mechanic and the trades- 
man. Speaking of telephones, it would 
seem as though divers of our ‘‘advances”’ 
in civilization have advanced us down-hill. 

The remedy? We should have a revival 
of the simplicity of the fathers!—a moral 
awakening !—areturn tooldideals! Some- 
where between the preacher and the prose- 
cuting attorney will lie the way. The 
preacher should thunder, the prosecutor 
indict. The one must lift up the work 
where the other lays it down. When you 
can’t preach it into these malefactors, you 
should punish it into them, and humbly 
trust that Sing Sing may take the place of 
saving grace. 


NG CHANCE 


from Page 15) 


con.gameonme! You tried to get her and 
you couldn’t. Now I come along and offer 
to put you next and you yell about your 
hurt feelings! Oh, splash! There’s an- 
other lady, that’s all.” 

“Let it go at that, then,” said Plank, 
reddening. 

“But I tell you——”’ 

“Drop it!’’ snapped Plank. 

“Oh, very well! if you’re going to take 
it that way again——”’ 

“Tam. Cut it! And now let me ask 
you a question: Where were you going 
when I met you?” 

“What do you want to know for?” asked 
Mortimer sullenly. 

“Why, I'll tell you, Leroy. If you have 
any idea of identifying yourself with 
Quarrier’s people, of seeking him at this 
juncture with the expectation of investing 
any money in his schemes, you had better 
not do so.” 

“Tnvesting!’’sneered Mortimer. ‘‘ Well, 
no, not exactly, having nothing to invest, 
thanks to my being swindled into joining 
his Amalgamated Electric gang. Don’t 
worry. If there’s any shaking down to be 
done, I’ll do it, my friend,” and he rose, and 
started toward the elevators. 

“Wait!” said Plank. ‘‘Why, man, you 
can’t frighten Quarrier! What did you 
sell your holdings for? Why didn’t you 
come to us—to me? What’s the use of 
going to Quarrier now, and _ scolding? 
You can’t scare a man like that.” 

Mortimer fairly grinned in his face. 

“Your big mistake,” he sneered, ‘‘is in 
undervaluing others. You don’t think I 
amount to very much, do you, Beverly? 
But I’m going to try to take care of myself 
all the same.’”’ He laughed, showing his 
big teeth, and the vanity in him began to 
drug him. ‘No, you think I don’t know 
much. But men like you and Quarrier 
will find out! I want you to understand,” 
he went on excitedly, forgetting the in- 
stinetive caution which in saner moments 
he was only too certain that his present 
business required—‘‘I want you to under- 
stand a few things, my friend, and one of 
them is that I’m not afraid of Quarrier, 
and another is, I’m not afraid of you!” 

“Leroy ——” 

“No, not afraid of you, either!’’ repeated 
Mortimer with an ugly stare. ‘‘Don’t try 
any of your smug, ain’t-it-a-shame-he- 
drinks ways on me, Beverly! I’m getting 
tired of it; I’m tired of it now! You keep 
a civil tongue in your head after this—do 
you understand?—and we'll get on all 
right. If you don’t, I’ve the means to 
make you!” 

“Are you crazy?” 
“Not a bit of it! 
Leila to hoodwink!”’ 

“You are crazy!’ repeated Plank. 

SAm i? 
matter into court, if you want to—unless 
I do. And’’—here he leaned forward, 
showing his teeth again—‘‘the next time 
you kiss her, close the door !”’ 

Then he went away up the marble steps 
and entered an elevator; and Plank, grave 
and pale, went out into the street and 
entered his big touring-car. But the drive 
uptown and through the sunlit park gave 
him no pleasure, and he entered his great 
house with a heavy, lifeless step, head bent, 
as though counting every crevice in the 
stones under his lagging feet. For the 
first time in all his life he was afraid of aman. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Too sane for you and 


You and Leila can take the | 


August 11, 1901 


COAT SHIRT 


MADE AS A CUSTOM SHIRTMAKER,WOULD 
MAKE IT. IN WHITE AND COLOR-FAST 
FABRICS. —_ $1.50 AND MORES 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME, 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World 
459 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


Without | 


365 Shaves Stroppiny 


A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR 
FOR LESS THAN 2 CTS. A WEEK 


An actual fact proved by nearly ONE 
MILLION satisfied users of the 
Gillette Safety Razor, 
who find it a 
great SAVER 
and the 


blades 5 cts. each. 

Sold in Drng, Hardware and 
Cutlery stores everywhere. If 
your dealer won’t supply you 
order direct. 

PRICES:—tTriple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, $5; Standard | 
combination set with Shaving | 

Brush and Soap in triple silver- 
plated holders, $7.50. 10 double- 
edged blades, 50c. 


Illustrated booklet and details of 
our Special Trial Offer mailed free. _ 


Gillette Sales Company 
206 Times Building, New York 


ef e Safety fa 


AS sane, Razor : 


@, EVERYTHING 


ih—Aim> you require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
ati Burnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc. 


FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY| 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it fora 
postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
21D Witmark Building, New York 


PAID ON SAVINGS > 
This bank, while protecting in 
every way the savings of its de- 


positors, pays the highest possible 
rate of interest—6%. 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN CO... MACON.GA. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET'A" TODAY. 


AUTOMOBILES] 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 


The largest dealers and brokers in New and 
Second-hand Automobiles in the world. Com- 
plete bargain sheet sent on request. 


TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. | 
217 West 48th Street, New York City . 
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as LINCOLN did. 


els 
$ , Biome ¢ The Home Law School 


size of 

GILLETTE GREATEST SHAVER. 

SAFETY With each razor are 12 

RAZOR double-edged blades, each 

blade good for an average of 

ready more than 20 shaves. No 
for use Stropping, No Honing; | 

Always Sharp. Whendulled, 

| Triple insert a new blade. New 
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Y: 


Now complete, 12 volumes, 
pares ambitious students fo: 
Bar, any state; covers 1 
and Practice authoritatively 
simply. Mar&s an epoch. Fits) 
few sets at Special Price. Wild 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 

350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Commercial 
Education 
Without Cost 


[)USINESS knowledge is the great 
|) underlying power that carries a 
“young man on to success. It makes 
him solid, substantial and_ practical. 
‘Backed up by energy and persever- 
ance, advance in business life is certain. 
‘It is possible by years of hard work 
and experience to acquire a business 
education, but an easier, surer and 
more thorough plan is to obtain it in a 
short time in a well-equipped business 
college. 
The Post has made arrangements with prac- 
‘tically all of the best commercial colleges in the 
country, covering every section, in any of which 
a business education may be secured by any of 
The Post readers absolutely without cost. All 
‘that is necessary is a little work for the mag- 
azine in leisure hours. A full commercial 
course, or a special course in stenography and 
typewriting, can be obtained in this way, while 
for those living in small towns, remote from 
places where the selected colleges are located, 
a-special course by mail in the latter branches 
has been arranged. 

There is nothing competitive in the plan—a 
complete commercial course, or, for that mat- 
ter, a musical education or a university course 
in any one of eight hundred colleges and 
Behools throughout the United States, may be 
secured in return for pleasant work easily per- 
formed. 

No such opportunity has ever been offered to 


young people. Send a line to The Post Edu- 
cational Bureau for full details. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia 


You 
will be 

more than re- 
paid in practical 
information about 
Mantels,and what 
may be saved by 
buying direct from 
the factory, if you 
send 10 cents for 
our handsome, 
illustrated cata- 
logue. ‘The book is 
large, and the 
charge is made 
merely to cover 
cost of mailing. 
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The double chin is the bane of 
the plump woman and often gives a 
premature matronly appearance to a 
young woman. 

Double chins are caused by loose skin, 
sagging flesh and flabby muscles. These 
are unnatural conditions. When natural 
conditions are restored by the use of 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


the double chin disappears as though by magic. 
Pompeian Massage Cream makes the skin vel- 


vety, strong textured 


solid, the muscles pliant, but firm. 


—it will take out wri 


tour of face and neck, 


the flesh 
It does more 
round out the con- 


and fine-grained, 


nkles, 
and 


cheeks. 


Test it With Our Free Sampie 


illustrated book on Facial Massage, an 
valuable guide for the proper care of 
the skin. 


bring color to the 


Simply write us you want to try it, amd we 
will send you the sample together with our 
in- 


Pompeian Massage Soap 
is appreciated by all 
who are particular in 
regard to the qual- 
ity ofthe soap they 


WHITE MANTEL 
& TILE CO., 
127 Jackson St., 


Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


\ DEAFNESS 


«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. 
sold, 
deafness and head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness cave 


jon't tilt forward, don't droop, don't shake, don't fall 
Entirely comfortable and so neat in appearance that 
y improve the looks. 

At all opticians’ — shapes to fit any nose. 
On the mounting. Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 

“Within one year by any optician in the United States. 
Valuable book free. Send us the name of your opti- 

‘Cian and we will mail you our book on the care of the eyes. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
| Established 1864. oa a N.Y 


“ Shur-On"* 


than your Memory 


5 (2 ‘Stop Forgetting 


4% 


My course simple. 


a er ae 
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Over fifty thousand 
giving instant relief from 


3 MORLEY COMPANY, Deerement aR 
31 South 16th Street, ee 


You are no greater peer 


Increases earning 
7 capacity, social standing, gives ready memory for 
= names, faces, conversation, business details. hook- 
Dickson School of Memory, 932 Kimball Hall, eee 


49 Prospect Street 


use. For sale 
Suggest to your brother or husband e ~~ byall dealers 
that he try Pompeian Massage Cream /? ) © ‘eee 
after shaving; by cleansing the i Lau st aa 
4 pores of soap it allays irritation, g 
\ does away with soreness. oe | \ 
an, ‘“& All leading barbers will give ee — 
f a hand massage with seh eae et 
Pompeian Cream — your dealer when- \ a 
aecept tio sub- | gp ere otsible, butte NG 
stitutes. Me : for Pompeian under any cCir- X 


cumstances. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send us his name, and 
we will send a 50c. 
cream, postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


or $1.00 jar of the 


Cleveland, Ohio 


\EPICURUS 


Twenty-two centuries before the Nabisco 
Era the renowned Greek, Epicurus, 
taught that correct eating should be 


classed among the refined pleasures of 


life. The idea of the old philosopher 


finds its best illustration in 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


A perfect dessert confection which tempts the 


appetite, charms the palate, and imports into this weary 


world refreshing memories of the simple luxuries of 


the olden time. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO — another confection in the form of an almond shell con- 
taining a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


oe 
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44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 41; x 
6'4 inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Kodak Catalogues free at 


the dealers or by mati. 


SEES 


= Sauce es 


THEORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE [2h 


ha PERI 


IRGESTERSHIRE! atu 
as 


No other sauce has the 
rich flavor that has 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
Agts., N.Y. 


rare, 
made 


John Dunean’s Sons, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-55 
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10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a_cent 


deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 

y A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 

, a bicycle or a pair of 

Do Not Buy tires from azyone at 


any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogues iilustr ting and 


every kind of 


id describing 
and have learned 


f prices and marvelous 


ONE ‘CENT is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do not 

wait, write it now. 
+S, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels and 

all sundries at Aads usual prices. 


CHICAGO 


\ RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 


accurately describes 216 varieties of 
Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


fruit. 
bution to planters. 
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The Yellow Box protects 
and guarantees 


Nour Henis™ 
arethefirst — 
to touch a 


. rus 


e Mest persons finger over the druggist’s open pile of tooth brushes to test the 
; bristles — pleasant thought! On each PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC box is printed 
either “Hard,” “Medium” or ‘“ Soft’’—no fingering. 
@ Where were these unboxed brushes made? Read the letter from Dr. Thomas 
printed below. —TTHE PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC is made in a little New England town in 
a clean, airy factory under scientific sanitary conditions. Each brush is 
A Thought-Compelling Letter 


STERILIZED, BOXED AND REACHES Me co, MUTEMIBSON: Kats Ot 8 
LORENCE FG. o., orence, ass. 
YOU WITHOUT HANDLING Vegans recsrabl [cont shel PSS uah eee 


Francisco was a “‘ Prophylactic.” During my stay I 
The bristles are shaped to penetrate into every crevice; curved handle, making easy the use on inner or saw hundreds of’ natives making tooth brushes for 


. 5 ‘ export to the United States. I don’t believe any one 
outer surfaces. The hole in the handle is to hang it (a hook goes with each one). should use a brush unless positive as to its cleanliness. 


Made i les—‘‘Prophylactic’’ rigid handle ; CIES sean lacti i ( 
handle; three sizes Adult'e 35 cents; Youth's 25 cents; Child's 25 center |, Tce A. Dhorree 
; Send for ‘‘ Prophylactic ’’ literature — free. 
Florence Manufacturing Co.32 Pine St.Florence, Mass. 
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Waterman 


The pen with Qi” the Clip-Cap 


The Spoon Feed 


That which has contributed most to make this pen the 
Standard of the World is the Feed—that vital part of 
the fountain pen which is expected to work so that the 
pen writes constantly and uniformly to the last drop. 

In Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen it is made of solid 
rubber, flat and broad, with capillary fissures and splits 
sawed into it that secure a flow of ink that is automatic- 
ally regulated by the act of writing. 
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DEDEDE 


8: This feed question is the rock upon which all other 
a! makes have foundered, whereas, with the Ideal, this 
ry proper feed principle has had the contrary effect. 

8 The disadvantage of slight overflow when almost 
ry empty (still a common fault with 


} any ordinary pen) has been over- 
2) come by the Spoon Feed. 
Py The semi-circular spoon-shaped 
a) cells or pockets cut into the side 
8 of the solid rubber receive and 
r 


retain any overflow of ink until it 
is carried off by the ordinary 
action of the pen in writing. 


Fountain Pen 
INKCFIELER 
SS mamvencrunre 9° 


LEWATERMAN ¢ 
NEW. vorm>t¥- 


All sizes—AII styles—AII prices—All dealers 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York 


INK) FILLER | 
manus deTunes BY 

Ss ‘ Ss = a ae ss ; . = REWATERMAN CO. 
8SchoolSt.,Boston 742 MarketSt.,San Francisco :- BE W WIN CIS 


209 State St.,Chicago 136 St. James St., Montreal 
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The A.B. C. Automatic Trunk 


Buy a National Inverted Gas Light 


Lighting experts have, for years, been endeavor- 
‘ ing to perfect a successful inverted light, well 

knowing that the old style vertical or upright 
| burners must succumb to its superior merit. 


) The National Automatic Regulator Makes the 
Inverted Light a Success 


: It controls the supply of gas under varying pressure, allowing 
- “ just enough gas, at all times, to pass over to fill the mantle, which 
joey prevents the wasting of gas, over-heating of metal parts, breaking of 
§ E { Le globes, and insures a perfect light. 


HE Type NII, 35-40 H. P., Chrome Nickel Steel, Pope-Toledo 
Limousine, (Price, fully equipped, $5,000) is the embodiment 
of luxury and comfort. 
It appeals 
to cultivated 
tastes, andis 
universally re- 
garded asamost 
F on, refined and dig- 

ie : nified equipage. 
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‘ WINE 
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The furnishings throughout, such as Annunciator, Arm Rests, 
Toilet Cases, etc., are complete and high class, combining to make 
a most convenient, comfortable and luxurious carriage. 

The body is very commodious, and with the addition of the 
third or lift seat, which faces the rear, ample accommodation for 
five adults is provided. 
Appropriate for all occasions, summer or winter, it contributes 
to one’s enjoyment and convenience in manifold ways. 

Its value is greatly enhanced by the fact that an Interchange- 


~ 


able Touring Body may be substituted. 


Pope Motor Car Company 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Members A. L. A. M. 


BOSTON, MASS., - : 223 Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY, = oa 1733 Broadway. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., - 819 14th St., N.W. 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five-cent 
bags of wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Figure the profits for your- 
self. The candy sells as rapidly as 
you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


mer and clear several hundred dollars. 


‘ E A Chance For You 
Twice the Light at 4 the cost == To Make Money 


Fn 


renee Tes 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carn 
vals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can havea pleasant sume 
You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi= 
neut Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 


i] Zi . 
a) ’ ey / = The National Inverted Gas Light gives. steady, full light downward (where desired), of twice Send to-day for catalog and full particulars, 
a Ae: ; ; { ' the candle power, at 14 the cost, of any vertical gas light, and 5 ‘ EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 
s Raise the lid and you raise the times the candle power of an electric light, at 1-5 the cost. Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 
8) upper tray; drop the front and The National Inverted Mantle is so constructed that no jar or draft =| 
ry the second tray slides in and out ; of air can break it. It will last twice as long as any vertical mantle. 
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On a Cuban Tobacco Farm 


$309,000,000 a Year 
Spent by Americans 
For Cigars 


Every smoker every time he smokes invests an install- 
ment on this immense total amount. 

Is this $300,000,000 spent with the proper degree of care 
for the value received? 

The “chance-may-offer’’—‘‘ hope-I’m-lucky”’ manner of 
buying cigars has in the past been due to the absence of any 
reliable standard of cigar values. Until recently all but the 
highest priced cigars had always been sold without any definite 
assurance as to their quality or value and in nearly every case 
the responsibility of the retail dealer for the cigars he sold 
has been very undependable. 

The smoker of medium priced cigars has been 
at the mercy of thousands of brand names, plenty of .~ 
them merely stock labels that left room for plain 
robbery. Cigars worth $10 to $15 a 1000 have ©& 
sold for 5c. oe senenlly to the manufacturer’s 
profit. The dealer has been deceived fully as 
much as the public. 


How You Can Get Honest 
Value For Every Cent 
You Spend 


The American Cigar Company claims your patronage en- 
tirely on the merit that is in the cigars which it manufactures. 
It offers de/fer cigar values than are obtained fro:n any other 
manufacturer on the Continent. 

The American Cigar Company produces a great many classes 
of cigars, of characteristics varied to suit every whim and variety 
of public taste. No one brand will suit all smokers, nor is any one 
man sure to be suited with any one brand for any considerable time. 

What you want is a guarantee that covers a lot of brands, of 
different characteristics, so that you may make a selection in the 

comfortable assurance that whatever cigar suits your taste it 
will be the best value your money can buy and always uniform 

in quality as long as you smoke it. 
So the Arpceican Cigar Company has established a dis- 
2 tinctive mark of merit—a reliable standard of cigar 
a qualities—this ‘‘A\”’ (Triangle A) mark of merit. Fun- 
damentally this merit mark stands for honest cigar 
value in whatever cigar you buy, wherever you buy it. 
The object of ‘the American Cigar Company is 
to make good cigars and keep them good. We 


Five years ago the dealer could offer the 
public no definite, reliable assurance of the 
quality of the cigars he sold—and the smokers 
of medium priced cigars could not prevent these impositions. 

Today conditions are changed. In the past few years cigar 
quality has been immeasurably improved — and the new stand- 
ard of quality —vrea/, tangible cigar value — is distinguished by 
a simple mark —the ‘‘A\” (Triangle A) mark of merit. 

The American Cigar Company follows a certain well- 
defined policy to support a certain well-defined theory. That 
theory is that the surest foundation for a permanent business 
success is square-dealing with both the trade and the public. 

This policy has been consistently and conscientiously fol- 
lowed as a fundamental principle and every effort made toward 
improving cigar quality and lowering cigar cost to the public. 


Insures 
Honest 


Scene in an American Cigar Co. Stemmery 


expect the public to buy Triangle A brands for 
one reason only—and that is because they 
represent the best values and the best 
quality in the stores. 

Among the brands distinguished by the ‘‘A’”’ (Triangle A) 

guarantee of honest cigar values are the following : 
The New cee (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. 
Childs (Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New 
Tariff, Cubanola. The Continental, Chancellor, Caswell Club. 
The Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, Roxboro, General 
Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma De Cuba and Isle of Pines. 
Smoke any one in critical comparison with the best cigar you 
¢ know at the same price and prove to your own satisfaction that 
vw. the ‘‘A”’ (Triangle A) merit mark does really mean better cigars 

Oy for you if you look for it every time you buy. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 


Cigar 
Values 
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Tools of Qual 


Tool quality depends first of all upon the materials 
of which the tools are made. Quality depends 
also upon proper shape, perfect balance, right 
hang, uniform temper, and accurate adjustment. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are made of flawless crucible steel of the finest grade. 


In the making, the requirements of the tool are carefully considered and every detail in 
its construction is designed to make a tool that is exactly adapted for its particular work. 

The most competent experts in the country are employed on the delicate operations 
of tempering, adjusting, sharpening and testing and when it is stamped Keen Kutter it is 
the most perfect tool that can be produced. 

All Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. They will hold their edges longer than any 
other tools—do better work — harder work — more delicate work. 

The Keen Kutter name and trade mark includes all kinds of tools for shop, home or farm 
and also a full line of scissors and shears, pocket-knives and cutlery. 


Keen Kutter Tools have been-made for 
37 years under this name and motto: 


** The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’”’ 
N Trade Mark Registered. 
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HERE’S the old man?” 
| “Old man’s below,” replied Vaiti indifferently. She had learned to play The 
Maiden’s Prayer, maltreat three European languages, and cultivate a waist, in 
h Tahitian convent school. But that was five years ago now, and Vaiti’s “ papalangi”’ 
v bs had dropped from her quite as soon, and quite as naturally, as her “‘ Belitani’”’ stays. 
Why can’t he wake up and give us an observation?”’ commented the mate indig- 
nitly. ‘It would be ’ard if a man mightn’t enjoy himself in port, but we’re four days 
now, and he’s as bad as ever, lyin’ all the time on the settee like a——”’ 
‘You better mind too much what you say my father!’’ Vaiti had set one shapely 
‘e hand on the deck, and sprung to her feet like a flying-fish making aleap. She was 
er than the sturdy, red-haired mate as she stood up on the poop, her bare feet well 
rt, her white muslin loose gown swelling out as she leaned to the roll of the steamer, 
_ her black-brown eyes, deep set under fine brows as straight as a ruler, staring down 
blue eyes of the man. 
Very sorry, I’m sure; no offense meant,’’ said the mate humbly. ‘‘But we want an 
ervation, and he ain’t no good. Why, you know as wellas me that he’ll be like this, 
ind on, all the voyage now; we’ve both two of us seen it before.” 
aiti stamped her bare foot on the deck. 
I know. I know! I try all the way from Apia wake him up. No good! I tell 
', Alliti””—the mate’s name, Harris, usually took this form in the pigeon-English of 
nesia—‘‘this very bad time for him to get ’quiffy. Too much bad time. Never 
i Get the sextan’; I take sun myself.” 
e mate ran down the companion and into the cabin, where the captain’ s six feet 
ineptitude sprawled over most of the space available for passing. He stopped 
_moment to look at the heavy, unconscious face—a handsome face, with the 
ns of refinement about it; for Captain Saxon had been a gentleman once, and 
ame had appeared among the lists of “members deceased” in the annual reports of 
e best London clubs for the year 1874. Why Captain Saxon died, and why he 


" Note —This is the first of a series of five stories about Vaiti of the Islands, each story being 
€ in itself. 
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“I Find Great Lot Lying on Reef” 
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The Tale of the Pearl Lagoon 
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came to life again in the South Pacific, some years later, is a tale that need not be told 
here. Many such substantial ghosts roam the South Seas—many a man whose name 
adorns a marble tablet, guarded by weeping marble angels, on the walls of some ivied 
English church, is busy conferring a peculiar fitness upon the occupation of those guard- 
ian seraphs, down among “‘The Islands,’’ where he and the devil may do as they please. 

“Og!” observed the mate, as he passed through to the captain’s cabin and fetched 
out the sextant. ‘‘’Alf-caste or quarter-caste, Vaiti’s too good a daughter for him, by 
the length of the mainmast and the mizzen together! She’s got all the brains. How 
she learned navigation from him, like a cat lapping up milk, when she set her mind to it! 
And none of his villainy; at least ” The mate 
paused on the companion and filled his pipe. 

“At least ”’ he repeated, and broke off the re- 
mark unfinished. 

““Sun coming out nice now,” he said, handing the 
sextant to the girl. Vaiti made her observation with 
the ease of an old sea-captain and went below to work 
it out. It was true, as Harris said, that she had 
plenty of brains, though they did not lie along the line 
of The Maiden’s Prayer and Doctor Smith’s English 
Grammar. And, whatever the legal status of poor, 
derelict Saxon, or the mate, might be, no one who had 
ever climbed the side of the schooner Sybil could 
doubt the obvious fact that the real commanding 
officer of that vessel was Vaiti herself. 

“What d’you make it?” asked the mate, looking 
over her shoulder. 

Vaiti, always sparing of her words, pointed to the 
figures. 

Harris whistled. 

“Ain’t we off our course, just!’’ he said, drawing 
his finder down the chart. 

“No,” said Vaiti. 

“Why, hang it all, Cap’’—the girl was accorded the 
title, half in fun, half through habit, a good deal 
oftener than her father—‘‘we ain’t making for the 
Delgada reefs, are we? I don’t pretend to be any 
navigator, but I do know the course for Papeete.”’ 

“What you think not matter,” said Vaiti, rolling 
up the chart. ‘Make him eight bell. You go take 
wheel; I ki-ki (dinner), then I take him.” 

‘‘What’s the course?’’ demanded the mate eagerly. 

“‘Nor’west by west,’’ answered Vaiti, going into her 
cabin, and slamming the door against Harris’ open- 
mouthed questions. 

An Aitutaki boy with a chain of red berries in his 
hair, and a scarlet and yellow kilt for all clothing, 
brought up the dinner. Vaiti ate her meal alone, 
and then came on deck to take over the wheel, keep- 
ing a determined silence that Harris hardly cared to 
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break. And yet—nor’west by west, with the wind fair 
for distant Papeete, and the deadly Delgadas lying 
about a quarter of a point off their present course 
not ten miles away! 

“‘She’s a hard case, bo’sun,”’ he remarked to that 
official as they sat down together. ‘‘She has me fair 
scared with the course she’s steering; and yet, you 
may sling me over the side in a shotted hammock 
for the sharkses’ ki-ki, if she don’t know a lot more 
than the old man himself. Ain’t she a daisy, too! 
Look at her there ’olding the wheel, as upright as a 
cocoanut palm, and as pretty and plump as a— 
as a : 

“Porker,” concluded the bo’sun, pouring an im- 
perial pint of tea into his mug. 

“You ain’t got no poetry in you,” said the mate 
disgustedly. 

“Nor nothing else,” growled the bo’sun. ‘“‘Ain’t 
you going to help that curry, and give a man some- 
thing to put in his own inside, after stowing the 
whale-boat full of beef and biscuits?” 

“The whale-boat? (That’s plenty, bo’sun; I’ve 
got to live as well as you.) ” 

‘Ay, biscuits, beef and water; compass and—— 

She give the order a while ago.”’ 

‘‘What’s in the wind now?” 

“T don’t ask questions, so I’m never told no lies.”’ 

“T do, though,” said the mate, in a spasm of 
authority, deserting his dinner to spring up the com- 
panion and join Vaiti at the wheel. 

The bo’sun’s mahogany face broke up into a score 
of curving wrinkles, and his shoulders shook a little, 
as he watched the scene on deck. Quite mechani- 
cally he transferred the rest of the curry to his plate, 
and, while clearing the dish with the precision of a 
machine, kept an eye on the couple at the wheel. 

He saw Harris ask an eager question, and repeat it 
more eagerly. He saw Vaiti jerk a brief answer, and 
the mate speak again. Then he saw the girl swing 
round on her heel, lift one slender hand, and bring it down 
across Harris’ cheek with an emphasis that left a crimson 
mark upon the polished brown. He saw the mate take a 
step forward, and look at the handsome helmswoman as 
though he were very much minded to pay back the correc- 
tion after the manner of men in general, where a pretty 
vixen is concerned. The two figures stared at each other, 
eye to eye, for a full minute. Vaiti’s brown eyes, keen 
as twin swords, never wavered; her lip was insolent and 
unrelenting. The mate’s half-angry, half-mischievous 
expression dissolved into an embarrassed grin; then he 
turned tail and hurried down the hatch. 

‘“‘She’s a tigress in ’uman form!” he declared. ‘“‘If the 
old man—or any other—was to lay his little finger on me 
But there, who cares what a scratchin’ cat does? 
I’d as soon marry a shark, that I would!” 

““You’ve as much chance,”’ grunted the bo’sun. 

“Talk of sharks!” said the mate, gazing ruefully at the 
table and the empty dish. 

Some two hours later, a milky gleam on the port bow 
attracted the mate’s attention, as he stood on the poop. 
A Kanaka sailor had just taken the wheel, and Vaiti was 
below. 

“Breakers on the port bow!”’ sang out Harris. 

Vaiti was up in a moment. 

“TJ t’row water on my father’s head,” she said coolly, 
“but no good; he too much sick; he see snakes by and by, 
Ithink. You and Oki carry him into the cabin, and come 
back pretty quick. I see this t’rough myself.” 

““See what ?’’ demanded the mate, on the last verge of 
frenzy. 

“Not know myself yet,’’ answered Vaiti, giving one of 
herrarelaughs. Sheseemed in a very good humor, for once. 

When the mate came out a little later, and the sailor 
went back to the neglected wheel, Vaiti was standing by 
the whale-boat wearing an air of perfect self-possession 
and a complete suit of her father’s white ducks. The sight 
was no novelty to Harris, but it came upon him now, as 
usually, with a new shock of admiration. _ 

“Tsn’t she an outrighter!’”’ he observed to the un- 
sympathetic bo’sun. 

“She certainly is, if outrighter’s French for an undacent 
young woman,”’ replied that officer sourly. Harris did not 
hear him, for the significance of the morning’s mystery 
had just burst on his mind. He had not spent ten years in 
the Pacific for nothing —and the sight of Tai, a diver from 
Penrhyn, standing beside Vaiti, with a water-glass in his 
hand, spelt ‘‘pearl-shell’’ to the eyes of the mate, as 
clearly as if the magic word had been printed in letters 
three feet long. 

Vaiti flashed her white teeth at him. 

“Tai, me, three boys, we go into lagoon,’ she said. 
‘Suppose somethings happen, you find course for Apia 
written out, cabin table; you take ship back, put captain 
in hospital.” 

“You're a corker, Vaiti cried Harris admiringly. 
‘“Where’d you hear anything about the Delgadas? No 
ship goes near them that can help it; they’re a regular 
ocean cemetery.” 
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“You ’member ’Melicani officer from gunboat, Apia?”’ 

‘“‘Ay,” said Harris. He did remember the lad, and the 
rather inexplicable friendliness shown him by Saxon and 
Vaiti during the stay in port of the Hornet. 

‘“‘He show me photo Delgadas. Hornet, he been go all 
round him; mark him right for chart; because he all 
wrong. ’Melicani officer give my father bearings; say 
plenty talk and show photo. He fool officer, I think; he 
not know that place mean pearl-shell; and we not tell 
anything.” 

Harris mounted the rigging and surveyed the reef from 
the main crosstrees. It was the best part of a mile away, 
a creaming circle of foam on the sea’s blue surface, inclosing 
a pallid spot of green. Vaiti, who had followed him, flung 
one arm round the mast, and, leaning outward toward 
the horizon, surveyed the reef intently. Within that ring 
of foam—the grave of many a gallant ship that had sailed 
the fair Pacific as bravely as their own little schooner— 
might lie many thousands of pounds. The purchase of 
the Sybil, now owned by a trading syndicate; the regaining 
of Saxon’s lost position in decent society; the realization 
of half a hundred luxurious dreams, dreamed on coral 
beaches under the romance-breeding splendors of the 
tropic moon—all this, and more, hung on the chances of 
the next few hours. 

There was silence for the space of a minute or two, as the 
man and woman swung between earth and heaven, staring 
across the sun-dazzled plain of sea. Then, in one instant, 
the dream broke, and the rainbow fragments of that bubble 
of glory scattered themselves east and west. For across 
the bar of the level horizon slipped a small, pointed, pearl- 
colored sail, growing as they watched it, flying past, and 
heading all too surely for the Delgadas reef. 

Vaiti flung herself round a backstay, and slid down to the 
deck, with a word on her lips that would have justified the 
bo’sun’s recent judgment, could he have caughtit. Harris 
followed, swearing fully and freely. It was evident to 
both that the newcomer had special business with the reef, 
as well as themselves; and they wasted no time, acting in 
concord, and without dispute, after a fashion that was new 
on board the Sybil. Within half an hour they had reduced 
the distance between the ship and the reef to a quarter of 
a mile; nearer than that even Vaiti did not care to go, for 
the weather looked unsettled, though the wind was off 
the reef. The whale-boat, with a picked crew, was 
lowered, and sent flying toward the break in the reef; while 
the mate, burning to be in her, but conscious that his duty 
must keep him on the ship, paced excitedly up and down 
the deck, glass in hand, watching the advance of the 
stranger ship from time to time. She was a good two 
hours’ sail away as yet; and surely first possession was 
worth something, even out here in the lawless South Seas! 

Before an hour was over, however, the wind had fresh- 
ened considerably, and the mate began to feel anxious for 
the safety of the boat, in case he should be obliged to run 
for it, from the neighborhood of the treacherousreef. That 
Vaiti would return an instant sooner because of the 
threatening weather he did not expect, knowing the dare- 

devil recklessness of her character too well. It was certain, 
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however, that he might lose the ship, and incide 
tally himself, by waiting too long; and it was equal 
certain that Saxon, once recovered, would put 
bullet through his head if Vaiti came to harm. Aj 
all the time that threatening sail was growing larg 
and larger. 

It was an unspeakable relief, though no less of 
surprise, when he saw that the boat was actual 
heading toward the ship again, the sail up, and eve 
oar hard at work. He did not remember having se 
Tai go down, in any of his hurried inspections throu 
the glass; and the time was certainly short. Wk 
did it all mean? 

The meaning became sufficiently clear as soon 
the boat approached the ship; but not through t 
medium of eye or ear. A strong stench of rotting fi 
struck the mate’s nostrils almost before the boat w 
within hail, and instantly enlightened him. No o 
who has ever smelt the terrible smell of the pea 
oyster removed from its ocean bed, and left to putre 
in a tropical sun, can mistake the odor. Harris 1 
derstood at once that the strange ship had be 
there before, and thac Vaiti was bringing back 
sample of the last catch, left out to rot during 1 
vessel’s temporary absence. 

The Sybil was leaping dangerously when the bi 
came alongside; but Vaiti snatched at the lowe 
rope and swung herself up over the bulwarks bef 
any of the native crew. Tai, following her, broug 
a sack of hideously smelling carrion, and dumpec 
down on the deck. The mate’s eyes glistened. 

“T find great lot lying on reef,” said Vaiti with 
apparent calmness that might have deceived any ¢ 
who knew her less accurately than the mate. 
think be there two week. C’lismas Island, he « 
week away, good weather. Papalangi C’lismas Isle 
belong plenty diving-gear. You see?”’ 

“Rather!” said Harris gloomily. ‘‘Game up, eh 

“T think you no man at all!” spat out Vz 
suddenly, swinging into the cabin. 

Harris, not especially put out, gave a hand to haul 
in the boat; remarking to the bo’sun, who was picking 0 
the heap of decaying pearl-shell: “Don’t know as ¢ 
could ‘say the same about her, lump of solid devilm 
that she is! But this looks like the end of all our ’oy 
as they say in the plays; don’t it?” 

In a minute or two Vaiti appeared again, wearing 
dignified muslin gown with three frills on its tail, ¢ 
holding a chart in her hands. She eyed the hori 
narrowly, and ordered the ship to be put about: a manc 
vre which headed the Sybil straight for the oncoming s 
It was now evident that the stranger ship was a schoo 
of some eighty or ninety tons, rather larger than the S} 
and quite as fast. No one on board had the smal 
doubt of her mission, even had that rotting heap of sl 
not, been there to offer evidence. Pearl-shell lagoon 
with their shell worth from £100 to £2000 per ton, and tl 
pearls (if any are found, which is not always certain) wo 
a fortune on half a handful—are the gold-mines of the So 
Sea world; the very birds of the sea seem at times 
carry the news of such a discovery, and spread it 
and wide. 

The Sybil gathered way, and sped fast toward the stran 
ship. The sea was blackening and rising, but there 
not very much wind as yet. Vaiti sat cross-legged on 
deck, studying her chart in the waning light of the gu 
afternoon. It was some minutes before she laid it de 
and stood up to speak, steadying herself with one hi 
against the deck-house, for the schooner was now roll 
heavily. 

“A)liti!”’ she said. ‘‘Suppose you got heart one sr 
fowl inside you, I get Captain’s Winchester, my levoh 
you and bo’sun’s levolver, and we send that people D: 
Jones, or go ourselves, pretty quick. But you not 
heart, though you big man—and old man, he all times 
Now you listentoo much whatItellyou. Werun along 
ship, you go on board. You say captain sick, no onet 
sun, we get off course, nearly wreck on Delgadas. T 
you ask captain give bearings reef, and you look at 
chart too much careful, see if this line mark—here.” 

She put the point of her small forefinger on the ¢ 
she held, and showed two or three newly-ruled lines in 
ink, inclosing a large area east and south of Samoa 

“Then you ask if captain come from New Zealand, 
you say me going Auckland, and our old man, he | 
house belong him burn down in big fire in Welln 
he want to know that true? Now you say all over tae 


“What for?’’ demanded the mate. 5 
“Because I say, pig!’’ flashed Vaiti. ‘“No!—you 
head of pig, heart of fowl. You, bo’sun, you know] 


you t’rough this all right, suppose you trusting me 
come here.”’ 

Harris, shaking his great shoulders in an easy 
swung down on to the main deck, and began ordering 
the crew. He had an enormous admiration for Vaiti, ¢ 
when she boxed his ears, but he thought her sp 
peculiarities of character rather a trying obstacle 
way of his enjoying the easy life beloved of South Sear 


— 


& 


The acidulous bo’sun rose from his seat on deck, holding 
ut an extremely unclean palm, in the midst of which 
littered two fine pearls. 

-*T’ve been through that little lot, and got these, which 
o look like biz, ma’am,”’ he observed. ‘‘As to people 
avin’ fowls’ hearts or pigs’ heads, I’m not prepared to 
ass judgment. But I don’t own to neither myself, and 
you say it’safight, afight itis. Orif you've got a better 
lan in that uncommon level ’ead of yours, I’m ready to 
‘and by.” 

“You something like a man,” pronounced the com- 
yanding officer in the muslin skirt. ‘‘ You listen, I tell 
im all again.” 

An hour later the bo’sun, very wet and draggled, climbed 
ver the bulwarks of the Sybil; and the schooner Margaret 
acintyre, of Sydney, slipped behind into the falling dusk. 
“Said he was thirteen weeks out from Sydney, ma’am,”’ 
sported the ambassador; ‘‘four weeks out from Apia, 
»ttin’ copra round here and there, and there wasn’t no 
aws of a fire by the last mail, as he remembered. Nice 
sw chart, with no lines of that kind ruled on it anywhere. 
sto where he got the divin’-gear that was in the cabin, or 
hat kind of copra he reckoned to pick up on the Delgadas, 
2 didn’t say, not bein’ asked.’’ 

Vaiti stood still to consider, a beautifully poised black 
lhouette against the yellow oblong of the lamp-lit 
ibin door. 

“T think it all right; he not been near Wellington,” 
je pronounced at last. ‘‘Alliti! How her head?” 
-“Sou’west by south,” answered the mate 

‘om the wheel. 

“Keep her so.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” laughed the mate. 


Every one in the South Pacific knew that 
le Sybil was one of the fastest little 
hooners ever turned out of ’Frisco, where 
iey know how to build a clipper; but the 
LM of her passage from the Delgadas to 
‘ellington, New Zealand, fairly astonished 
ie Islands, when it came to be told. The 
ind was fair almost all the way, with two 
‘three lively nights when the little vessel, 
viven hard under the utmost possible pres- 
‘re of canvas, piled up the knots like a 
ier. Saxon continued delirious, but was 
‘rtunately quiet. Harris, and Gray, the 
‘sun, although unenlightened as to the 
use of the Sybil’ssudden southward flight, 
lly understood that the possession of the 
varl Jagoon hung in the balance, and 
orked like four men to supplement the 
‘orts of the scanty Kanaka crew. Vaiti 
terfered little with the working of the ship, 
‘tt she kept a lookout that hardly left her 
ine for sleep or food; although the Sybil, 
ite most Pacific ships, was allowed, under 
dinary circumstances, to chance it, day 
jd night. Hour after hour she sat cross- 
isged on deck, watching the unbroken rim 
the black horizon—or paced up and 
(wn the poop, silent and grave, in her lace 
id muslin fripperies, as a naval officer on 
jebridge. What she was looking for no one 
ew; but during that wild ten days of 
jam and smother, cracking sails and strain- 
z sheets, her silent watchfulness infected 
je men themselves, and eyes were con- 
{utly turned to scan the empty, seething 
juin over which they flew. 
: It was drawing on toward dusk of the 
ith day, and the sky was beginning to 
lht fires of angry copper-purple high in 
12 storm-driven west, when Vaiti, of a 
{dden, stopped dead in her endless walk, 
d looked with lips apart, and eyes nar- 
jwed deep beneath her brows, over the 
ather rail. All this time they had not 
‘hted a single sail or a solitary funnel. 
ey had been well off the track of New Zealand 
und ships, and the Pacific waters are wide. But 
w they were drawing near to Wellington, and there 
S nothing to be astonished at in the sight of another 
‘l, creeping up over the horizon—except, indeed, the 
t that it was momentarily growing larger, and gaining 
( the Sybil. There were not many schooners afloat, 
(mM Ay Guinea to the Paumotus, that could have done 
¢ much. 
\The mate came up behind Vaiti and handed her a glass 
se looked through it, lowered it, raised it, and looked 
‘4in with a steady gaze, and suddenly flung it out of her 
ad across the deck. 
Harris caught it deftly, and asked, with the constitutional 
¢m that alone saved his reason when Vaiti took over 
nmand: 
“What's to pay now?” 

She got auxiliary,” said Vaiti, with a note of agony in 
’ Voice. 


“What if she has? Isn’t any vessel free to carry an 
auxiliary that can stand the stink of the oil and the 
cussedness of the ingin’?”’ 

“T go see captain,” said Vaiti, flashing down the com- 
panion. 

Saxon was better to-day, and almost in full possession 
of hissenses. Vaiti went to the medicine-chest, took out a 
hypodermic syringe, filled it with careful accuracy from 
a tiny dark-blue bottle, and lifted her father’s arm, as he 
lay limp and weak, but mending fast, in his bunk. 

“Good girl, take care of your old father,’’ he murmured 
in Maori, as she slipped the needle-point painlessly under 
the skin, and the powerful drug began to race through every 
vein of the inert body. The effect was rapid and decisive. 
Saxon sat up against his pillows in five minutes, clear- 
headed though weak, and asked if the Sybil had not sighted 
the Delgadas yet. 

“Listen, father,” said Vaiti, speaking fluently in the low, 
soft tongue that the two had used together all her life—the 
Maori language Saxon had first learned from the pretty 
brown girl he had stolen from her New Zealand ‘‘pah,”’ to 
sail the blue Pacific at his side, in the days of long ago— 
“Tisten. There is little time, and we are in great need. 
We came to the reef, and the shell was there truly, but a 
strange ship had been before us. Even as we lay there, 
she returned from Christmas Island with diving-gear. I 
sent Gray on board to look at her chart, and find out by a 
trick if she had been to Wellington; and it seemed that she 
had not the new line of annexation marked on the chart, 


Within that Ring of Foam—the Grave of Many a Gallant Ship — Might Lie 
Many Thousands of Pounds 


where New Zealand this year added to herself all that lay 
within a certain space of the sea; also she had not been south 
of Auckland. So then, knowing that we, if we asked the 
Government, might have the atoll granted us for twenty 
years, and take possession above the people of the other 
ship, I made sail for Wellington; and we are now but one 
day away, when this ship appears again, chasing us. 
Where the suspicion has waked in their hearts, or when, 
is nothing; they have discovered our desire.”’ 

“Give the Sybil all sail, daughter, and she will leave 
the other —what is this talk?’’ asked Saxon, raising himself 
on his elbow to look out of the glooming circle of the port. 

“But the ship has ‘auxiliary,’ my father, and she will 
have passed out of sight before the morning.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?’’ grunted the captain, dropping 
back into his native tongue. ‘‘What are you going to 
do about it?”’ 

He had noted a glimmer in Vaiti’s eye that told him she 
was not yet at the end of her resources. The Maori guile 
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and the English daring were united to some purpose in this 
strange creature that he had given to the world. 

“‘T will tell,” she said, standing up to her full height; 
“but you must give the order, my father, for Alliti drags 
on the rein, these days. Let the bale of trawl-net and the 
manila rope be taken from the cargo, and let us cross the 
bows of this ship, and drop them across her path. The 
keel will run clean, but the screw will foul, and they will 
creep like a bird with a broken wing till daylight. Then, 
if the sea has grown less, they will send down a diver, and 
clear the screw; but we shall be almost into Wellington, 
and the lagoon is ours.”’ 

“You are worthy to be the daughter of a brave man,”’ 
answered Saxon in Maori, sinking back wearily on his 
pillow. ‘‘Go, then, and if we lose the ship, we lose her; 
there is great wealth to gain, and a man must die at one 
time, if not another. I am tired; I will sleep.” 

Vaiti left him and hurried back on deck. The purple 
dusk was already beginning to gather, and the green 
starboard light of the Margaret Macintyre gleamed like a 
glowworm a mile or so behind. She was drawing very 
near; there was no time to lose. 

“Alliti!’’ called Vaiti. ‘‘My father, he better; he send 


‘word to take trawl-net and manila out of hold, make come 


across that ship him path, foul him screw. Suppose you 
not afraid, you bring us close, drop net and manila.”’ 

Harris’ hide was thick, but Vaiti knew how to pierce it 
when she chose; and the man had courage enough, in 
streaks. Vaiti had hit the mark when she called him 
chicken-hearted in fighting! but there was 
no manceuvre of the ship too risky for him 
to undertake and carry through with perfect 
coolness. 

“Allright, my lady,” he nodded. ‘Don’t 
forget me and Gray when it comes to sharin’ 
out the swag, that’s all.” 

The net and the rope were brought up, 
and the latter knotted here and there to 
make a hideous tangle of it. Then the 
Sybil’s lights were put out, even the cabin 
lamp being extinguished. The stars pricked 
themselves out in sudden sharpness on the 
great blue chart of heaven above, and the 
waste of dark, rolling water all around grew 
large and lonely. 

You are not to suppose that Norman 
Saxon’s daughter did not see and feel these 
things—did not hear the voiceless talk of 
the great seas on starry evenings, or feel 
her mortal body almost rapt away in the 
ecstasy of a black midnight and a shriek- 
ing storm; just as you, perhaps, who think 
that no one ever shared such experiences 
with yourself, may feel. It is not only the 
blameless tourist, with his daily diary, and 
his books of travel, teaching him how and 
when to “enthuse,’’ who enjoys the splen- 
did pageant of the seas. Vaiti, as the most 
indulgent chronicler must confess, had more 
than a spice of her father’s villainy in her 
composition, not to speak of whatever 
devilry her Maori forebears might have be- 
queathed to her. She was unscrupulous, 
ruthless and crafty as a general rule; she 
was engaged in a deed of the very shadiest 
description to-night —yet, as she stood with 
her hands on the wheel, and her eyes on the 
green starboard light of the oncoming ship, 
steering the Sybil to something extremely 
like certain destruction, she knew that the 
Southern Cross was rising, clear and beau- 
tiful, above its gemlike pointers, just ahead ; 
and that a little sliver of young moon, 
crystal-silver against the dark, was slipping 
up the sky to her left. The thought just 
grazed her mind that this might be the 
last time the moon would ever rise over the 
Pacific for her. She smiled a little in the 
dusk, and steered steadily ahead. There 
were no ‘‘streaks’”’ in the composition of Vaiti’s spirit. 

A short tack to starboard became necessary. Harris 
put the ship about at a lift of Vaiti’s hand. It grew very 
dark; a cloud was over the moon, and the stars were 
dimmed by driving vapors. The wind was increasing; 
the schooner lay over with its weight, and the foam 
gurgled along her clean-run sides. Still the Margaret 
Macintyre came on, stately and unsuspicious, all sail set, 
and the beat of the little screw distinctly audible through 
the night. 

Vaiti signaled again to put the ship about, and as 
soon as the great boom had creaked across the deck, gave 
over the wheel to Harris. 

‘Run him just as he head now,” she said softly; ‘‘and 
bring him too much close to ship, he scrape the paint off 
him. I go do rest.” 

Harris, humming ‘‘Good-by, Dolly Gray,’ took the 
wheel over. If he had any doubts as to Vaiti’s purpose, 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Governor by Schedule 


OVERNORS of New York are inclined to puff out their 
chests and say their office is next in importance to 
President. It is a sizable office, bigger than many 
of the men who have held it, by the same signal-smoke. 
“ There are about eight million people in New York. 
Half of them know the Governor’s name. There are 
about seventy-six million people in the United States out- 
side‘of New York, although your real New Yorker will not 
admit it, and those who know the name of New York’s 
Governor come under the scattering column. It is the 
samé with every other Governor of every other State. He 
isa great man in the State capital, and in his home town, 
while he lasts, but elsewhere he is something necessary 
under our system of government. Occasionally a Gov- 
ernor does something that gives him a brief celebrity, 
but mostly they toil over dull routine through their terms 
and,after they have retired, go home, rub their foreheads 
and wonder dully what it was all about. 

That is what Frank Wayland Higgins, the present 
Governor of New York, will do. When he gets back to 
Olean, which will be about next January, unless things 
«change some, he will be due for a period of retrospection 
and introspection that will culminate in the question for 
which there is no answer: What’sthe use? And that does 
not mean he has not been a good-enough Governor as 
Governors go, but that he is accumulating the penalty 
that goes with the job. 

Every community has a leading citizen in whom is 
focused the respectability, the dignity, the uplift—as the 
women’s clubs put it—of the place. Some of these leading 
citizens remain leading citizens until they die, shedding 
their radiance only on the hometown. Others get 
out into the broader glare of public affairs, but only for 
the reason that caused their rise to eminence among their 
own people. 

Higgins was, and is, the leading citizen of Olean. He is 
a wholesale grocer: a most respectable business. Olean 
was proud of him when he merely led in the uplift move- 
ments at home. Olean was proud of him when he con- 
cluded to go to the State Senate, and Olean is hysterically 
proud of him now, when he has attained the governorship. 
Olean is a thrifty little town in Southwestern New York, 
not'so named because it is the home of oleanders, but 
because it is a tank-station for the Standard Oil Company, 
developed after the oil-strikes in the contiguous Pennsyl- 
vania territory and needing an oleaginous name. They 
couldn’t call it Oil City, because there was already an Oil 
City, so some genius picked out Olean, which is appropriate, 
distinctive and descriptive. 

To be the leading citizen of Olean, or any other place, 
requires certain attributes that are available to almost 
anybody who will set out in earnest to attain them. The 
first is a high hat. That must be worn to church every 
Sunday morning, in conjunction with what is known in 
leading-citizen sections as a Prince Albert coat. The 
second is an impressive handshake, that confers distinction 
on the shakee. The third is a calm, dignified, judicial 
demeanor. The fourth is the ability, or the disability, 
rather, to think exactly in common with all other sub- 
leading citizens and with the sub-sub-leading citizens. 
The leading citizen must be grave, ponderous, conven- 
tional. In short, he must always live up to his high hat 
and his Prince Albert coat. 

Now, there is a route that will bring success to any man, 
if he is narrow enough to travel it without bumping against 
the sides. He must identify himself with every ‘“‘move- 
ment.’ He must be colorless, for if he isn’t he will make 
enemies. 

Pretty soon his admiring townspeople will make him 
village trustee and he will attain eminence in other ways. 
Then they will send him to the legislature. After that 
he need only preserve his conventional equilibrium and 
the paths to glory are open, for political bosses need 
respectability. They nominate men for office, not be- 
cause of the men themselves, but because they know the 
masses who are to do the voting. Your average voter is a 
great humbug. No matter what he may be himself, he 
will-not vote for any person who does not live up to his 
high hat and his Prince Albert coat. 

It came out according to schedule with Higgins. He 
served in the State Senate and became Lieutenant- 
Governor. Then came a campaign where help was needed. 
It would not do to nominate a man who was not impec- 
cable, and they nominated Higgins. The high hat and the 
Prince Albert coat had won, and New York has a Governor 
who is as conventional as a pound of rolled oats. 

The Governor is a small, pursy man, with a placid face 
on which there is no distinguishing feature. He radiates 
dignity. He looks as if he was about to hold up an impress- 
ive hand and say: ‘‘Now, children, I feel constrained to 
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remark that, if you would succeed in life, you must do 
unto others as they would do unto you. Be virtuous and 
you will be happy. Honesty is the best policy.” 

After he became Governor he decided that it would 
never do for him, a leading citizen, to be reproached with 
the term ‘‘partisan.”” He admitted, of course, that he is a 
party man, but he evolved the idea that the men who put 
him in his place are not so good as they might be, and he 
developed the remarkable brand of independence that 
has puzzled everybody who has watched him. It wasn’t 
real independence. It was independence in spots, trotted 
out only at times when Higgins thought he might make 
something for himself through it. Far be it from him, 
a leading citizen, to be swayed by any but those motives 
that make for the good of all the people all the time. He 
was elected by all the people—on his side—except a hun- 
dred thousand or so who voted for President Roosevelt 
and would not vote for him, and he must take up that trust 
as a sacred one. 

From time to time he lighted signal-fires on Capitol Hill 
at Albany and called the attention of the public to his 
independence. He never lighted a fire when there was 
any danger that he would get scorched by it himself. 
Once in a while, when he had President Roosevelt behind 
him, for instance, or when the person he could squash was 
of small importance, he assumed a heroic pose and beat his 
breast and called on all bosses to leave his sight forever. 
It didn’t hurt him any, and there was a chance that he 
might impress somebody. 

Constitutionally, Higgins can no more be independent 
than he could weara pink shirt. Heisn’t that kind. All 
his life he has succeeded by falling in behind and edging 
his way up to the front rank. He figured that his ever- 
present aid in time of stress would be President Roosevelt. 
He knew the President’s frame of mind. He asserted him- 
self when he thought the President was looking, or when 
the President asked him to, and all the rest of the time he 
was the same leading-citizen Higgins, wedded to precedent, 
convention and the greatest good for the Higgins family. 

The Governor is torn constantly with conflicting im- 
pulses and fears. He wants so much to be a strong, noble 
figure, standing there in Albany, ruling for the people and 
without regard to the exigencies of politics, and he is 
mortally afraid that, if he does, he will get the worst of it. 
He vetoed a bill last winter that most of the big men, leaders 
of his party and men who had put him where he is, wanted 
him to sign. He vetoed it for the specific reason that he 
wanted to show that he was not a Governor who would 
ever evade any right by a hair’s-breadth, no matter if every 
voter in the State asked him to. He chose this bill as the 
crowning act of his series of independence evolutions. It 
was to be brave, to be defiant of the bosses, to show the 
leaders that he could not be influenced. Besides, the bill 
was a personal one, and, as it affected but an individual, 
Higgins didn’t see where he could lose many votes. 

It was a master-stroke; but it so happened that the 
newspapers knew the very reason Higgins let the bill die 
was this reason: that he wanted to make a grand-stand 
play on it; and not one of them referred to it. It was a 
sad, sad day for Higgins. He foozled his master-stroke. 
Still, it had its value, for it showed the kind of independence 
the Higgins brand is. 


He is making another similar attempt just now. N 
urally, he is anxious for a renomination. That does 1 
seem likely, in the present state of affairs, and the o1 
way Higgins can see to gain it is to get the support of 1 
President. All his efforts are devoted to proving, with 
eye single on Oyster Bay, that he is not bound by a 
pledges to leaders, that he is his own Governor. ] 
independence is the made-to-suffice kind. - 

Still, these are personal peculiarities, developed 
personal ambitions and fostered by congenital charact 
istics. No person can say anything against Higgins a: 
man. Heisclean, honest, decent and of exemplary habi 
Look him over from head to foot and he must be stamp 
O. K. He is affable, considerate, kind-hearted, and ] 
made a fortune for himself of several millions, which 
not so small a trick as it seems to be. The burr un 
the saddle is the miserable, in-and-out sort of politics 
plays. 

He had a chance to be really independent. Hey 
Governor and he could do as he pleased. Instead, 
became rigidly the Governor when his own fortunes wot 
not be hurt and subserviently the Governor when he s 
a possible impairment of his future. The result is th 
whenever he tries to make a record as an independe 
greatest-good-to-all-the-people Governor, the people sz 
“Oh, fudge!”” For they know the independence has r 
the hallmark on it. 


Stories of Stuyvesant Fish 


HE trouble is that your goods won’t wear out f. 

enough,” said Stuyvesant Fish to a friend who co 
plained of not growing rich. ‘Yes, I understand,” 
continued, smilingly interrupting a protest; ‘‘you do: 
want to make anything unless you make it well. EB 
instead of making things of iron why not make soap 
And the man did, and made a fortune. 

It is by such flashes of half-humorous insight that t 
real Stuyvesant Fish is seen; a man still in the pri 
of life, of physical and financial weight, several inches 01 
six feet in height, ordinarily slow in his motions, ordinar 
of few words and those of simple directness. 

Until the recent cataclysmic insurance revelations 
was practically unknown. Then suddenly he came it 
wide prominence as standing for honesty and full inves 
gation, and as the man to whom, more than any other, t 
stockholders of one of the great insurance companies look 
for the safeguarding of their interests. 

He has no pride in offhand inspiration. He loves 
revolve a difficult proposition deliberately and to take 
with him up to his ‘“‘farm” and keep it over Sunday — 
farm being a great estate opposite West Point which . 
father purchased on the very day on which Fort Sum 
was fired upon. | 

There is much to connect this man with promin¢ 
Americanism. He is directly descended from Colo) 
Nicholas Fish, the friend of Washington, and anot 
ancestor was the great Dutch-American, Peter Stuyvesa 
and his father was Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State unt 
Grant. 

His stand for honesty raised up powerful enemies, be 
upon his irretrievable and discrediting defeat. Th 
endeavored to minimize his insurance influence. Th 
tried to destroy him with the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which for twenty years he has been president. It was fi 
privately represented to him that if he would go out quie 
he might put his own figure on his holdings, but he repli 
with that calm which is sometimes mistaken for heavine. 
that he was not in the habit of considering his own intere} 
apart from those of the stockholders, and that, in short, 
long as the stockholders wanted him to, he guessal 
would stay. And he did. 

Itisamusing to contrast the absence of public promine!} 
as regards himself with the prominence which for yei 
has been accorded to his wife, the leader of the ‘40! 
While Mrs. Fish has been making social history with ]! 
illimitably varied entertainments, her ‘‘peasant dan ce 
her fétes ‘‘& la Trianon,” her dinners, Mr. Fish has gone} 
his unnoticed way, working as hard as if he really had) 
in his big many-windowed office, on the top floor ol} 
Bowling Green skyscraper, with its splendid view of my 
of water and land. 

When Mrs. Fish planned a Colonial dance, and the soci ] 
columrs frantically announced that every man guest mit 
be clean shaven, and gave fanciful pictures of this or tlk 
social light before and after shaving, it did not occur to 2 
society reporters that there was a certain big giant, wil 
reddish mustache, who would have a good deal to | 2 
about such a matter. 

Mr. Fish feels a personal love for his railroad, for | 
entered its service as a junior clerk immediately upon 
graduation from Columbia. Under his presidency 


| 


jleage and its dividends and its capital stock have more 
han doubled. It was through his direct inception that 
n advanced type of car was built for suburban traffic, 
rith doors opposite every seat. He has inaugurated a 
ension system for old and disabled workers, based upon 
he number of years they have been employed by the 
ailroad. Some years ago he also introduced a system by 
hich employees might purchase stock, and thus become 
ersonally interested in the prosperity of the company. 
s to the growth of the capital stock of the company, he 
joints out that at least par value has been received for 
very new share issued, that there has been no expense 
hatever for underwriting, and that thus it is evident “that 
ie shares are held for honest investment and that the 
sockholders have abiding faith.’ In everything, he 
elieves in a stock company for the benefit of the stock- 
olders, and it is this that has made him a tower of strength 
fe only in railroad matters but in insurance. 
| He feels a keen interest in the development of that part of 
‘ie South tapped by his railroad, and stands urgently for 
ne making of good highways and the development of good 
‘irming. He owns two model plantations in Mississippi — 
/though he personally disclaims the designation ‘‘model”’ 
-and on the subject of roads he says: ‘‘A good wagon road 
‘worth more to a community than a poor railroad.” 
He is a live railroad president, and spends much of his 
‘mein Chicago. When he became president of the Illinois 
entral, the population of cities of over ten thousand 
\habitants reached by his railroad was only between 
ght and nine hundred thousand. Now, twenty years 
ter, it is almost four million. 
| Heisa man of many sides. He enjoys the management 
| great capital, but he does not love Wall Street. Its 
‘equently undigested securities provokes him to say that 
‘Wall Street needs to have its appendix cut out.” In the 
ay of recreation he best loves his farm: his chickens, his 
ows, his dogs, his vegetables. But he also has a splendid 
wn house in New York, in the Italian style, filled with 
uintings and statuary, rich in marble and gilt, and witha 
teat hall patterned after the hall of the Doges; and he has 
‘mansion, built magnificently in Colonial style, at Newport. 
orcanit be said that such things are entirely the idea of his 
‘fe. In such matters husband and wife must be in accord, 
pecially when the husband is a forceful and original man. 
| He belongs to many clubs, but is seldom seen at them. 
When did you bring me a letter last?”’ he asked of one 
the old attendants at the Union Club. 

“TJ think it was eighteen months ago, sir.’ 

“Are you sure it wasn’t my brother?” 

His youth still clings to him. A long telescope is 
jounted at one of his office windows. ‘Just for amuse- 
‘ent?” And, with a smile of humorous deprecation, 
*Yes.”” The smile broadens. ‘‘I went off in a yacht, 
own there, the other day, and I said to my friends that 
2’d have to be careful because every one of the boys in the 
fice would take turns watching me through that glass.” 
‘That he is a college man in business is evidenced in a 
rtain formality of quotation when he makes an address, 
' his speech is likely to be full of direct references to 
erbert Spencer, to Emerson and John Stuart Mill. 

He thinks in statistics. When he deplores the present- 
y wastefulness he says: ‘‘If each one of our eighty-five 
illions saves or wastes but five cents a day it makes an 
‘nual loss or saving of $1,551,250,000.” 
He declares that ‘‘the evil with corporations lies in too 
iv men having undertaken to manage too many corpora- 
‘ms,” and to point this generalization he adds that one 
an is a director upon 73 boards, another upon 58; that 
2 New York men hold directorships in 1439 well- known 
rporations.”’ 

His many generations of American blood do not make 
n feel dread of the hosts of foreigners now flocking here. 
Jur only danger is from their remaining in the cities. 
‘tt them back to the land and we'll assimilate them.” 
aid he adds that he thinks it probable that the influx 
immigrants is no greater now, in proportion to our entire 
pulation, than it was some years ago, before the outcry 
ainst immigration began. 
Born to a wealth of millions, to which he has greatly 
‘ded, he has no fear of danger from the growth of individ- 
1 fortunes or great corporations. ‘Let great financial 
wer be lawful and regulated and it will be safe,” is his 
m belief. ‘Americans should be the last people to 
ject to amalgamation. Our forty-seven States are the 
‘ongest argument for EF pluribus Unum.” 

Recently he found himself appointed executor of a small 
ate. It was the case of a family, living near his Hudson 
ver home, who had naively trusted him to help them. 
* assumed the responsibility, straightened out tangled 
fairs, advertised an auction of household and farm 
‘icles, and on the day of the sale was there in person. 
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» By FRANK PUFFER, VAN DYCK STUDIC BLOG 


epcene Fish 


The clump of gathered farmers, astonished, watched him 
as he mounted a wagon and began the sale as auctioneer. 
He worked with enthusiasm, and secured undreamt of 
prices. Then, when it was all over, ‘“‘There was not 
enough money in it to justify hiring an auctioneer,”’ said 
this man of many millions simply. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Burrows, of Michigan, Fletcherizes. 
he intends to live forever. 


He says 


€ Viscount Aoki, the new Japanese Ambassador to this 
country, has a German wife. The Viscountess is already 
very popular in Washington. 


@ Norman E. Mack, the newspaper proprietor of Buffalo 
and a big Democratic politician, began his career as a news- 
boy on the Grand Trunk Railroad. 


@ Senator J. Frank Allee, of Delaware, is the only jeweler 
in the Senate. He hasa little store in Dover and attends to 
it when he is not busy at statesmanship. 


@ Representative Broussard, of Louisiana, speaks French 
fluently. The Democrats use him on the stump in the 
districts where there are many French Canadians. 


@ Major-General F. C. Ainsworth, military secretary, 
began his army life asa doctor. If he is lucky he will get 
to command the army, and will be followed by General 
Leonard Wood, who also began as a doctor. 


@ Nehemiah Day Sperry, the Representative from Con- 
necticut, who makes it his special business to campaign 
constantly against the demon Rum, isashaggy man. ‘‘He 
looks like a keg of nails,”’ said another Connecticut man. 


@ General Fred Grant wears whiskers like those of his 
father, General U.S. Grant. As yet, General Grant’s son, 
who is also in the Army, shows no signs of following the 
hirsute traditions of the family, much to the sorrow of 
General Grant. 


€ Harry B. Smith, the librettist, has the “‘little-red-note- 
book” habit down finer than any of his colleagues. Smith 
always has the book in his pocket and jots down in it every 
funny thing he thinks of or hears—and they all come out in 
the wash of comic operas. 


@ Senator Perkins, of California, used to be a sailor-man. 
He went to sea from Kennebunkport, Maine, as a cabin-boy 
when he was thirteen years old, sailed before the mast to all 
parts of the world, and, when he landed in California, in 
1855, he came as an A. B. on the sailing ship Galatea, from 
New Orleans. 


CD. K. Watson, of Ohio, Chairman of the Commission to 
Revise the Laws, maintains he is the author of the gold 
plank in the Republican national platform of 1896. Sen- 
ator Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Senator Platt, of New 
York, also claim to be authors of the plank. Ex-Senator 
Chandler has investigated and says the glory belongs to 
Lodge. 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


m—eour THE” GREAT AND “THE NEAR GREAT 


A Disciplinary Vote 


OHN I. FAY, a well-known lawyer of Ohio, claims to be 
the only man in the United States who was unanimously 
indorsed for an office by all parties and defeated. 

Fay lived in a suburb of Columbus and was nominated 
for mayor. He was indorsed by both parties. It fell 
out that he had business in Cincinnati on election day, 
and he went there without stopping to vote. 

The farmers began to comein. They all asked for Fay. 
No one knew where he was. ‘‘This isa fine mess,’ said one 
of them. ‘‘Here we are voting for a man who hasn’t 
enough interest in the job to be on hand.” 

“‘Let’s put up a man of our own,”’ said another. 

They held a convention, nominated another man and 
voted for him, too. Fay came back about five o’clock. 
He voted for himself and complacently waited for the votes 
to be counted. When they were counted it was discovered 
that Fay was beaten by eight votes. 


When Speech was Golden 


bce late David Simpson, who, for the greater part of his 
life, occupied a position of responsibility and trust 
with the firm of Armour & Co., owed his good fortune to 
the fact that in his boyhood he possessed the full allowance 
of aplomb and independence supposed to be the birthright 
of young America. 

One morning Mr. P. D. Armour, seated at his desk, 
received, at the hands of a messenger-boy, a telegram of 
unusual importance, and, after reading it over the second 
time, sat with knitted brows, absorbed in thought and 
oblivious of the waiting Mercury. The silence finally was 
broken by an imperious young voice which said: 

“Come, sign this book! My time is money.” 

Turning, the millionaire saw at his elbow a small, rosy- 
cheeked boy who held out the book, pointing with insistent 
finger to the spot waiting for the recipient’s name. 

“Well,” said Mr. Armour, looking him over approvingly, 
“‘T shouldn’t wonder if we could use a boy of your stamp. 
What wages are you getting now?” 

““Twenty-three dollars a month,” was the reply. 

“‘T will give you twenty-five.” 

“Done!”’ said the small boy promptly, and the next 
morning he reported bright and early, and began his daily 
round of duties. 

However, the exuberant spirits of youth dominated him 
at times, and, having one day overstepped the bounds of 
prudence, he was discharged. Meekly the lad took his 
leave, but the next morning he was back again as usual. 

“Hello!” said the head of the firm as he passed the 
department in which “Dave” was at work. ‘I thought 
you had been dismissed.” 

“And so I was, Mr. Armour,” was the reply, “but I have 
thought it all over and I find that I cannot leave you for 
two reasons.” 

“And what are your reasons?”’ 

‘One is that I can’t afford to give up so good a boss as 
you are, and the second that you can’t afford to lose so 
good a boy as I am.” 

His employer laughed and passed on—and ‘‘Dave’’ was 
a fixture for life. 


A Veiled Warning 


OHN H. TENNANT, a well-known New York editor, 
and Robert Edgren, the athlete, were sailing a small 
boat up Long Island Sound early one morning. 

They came to City Island. There is a channel on one 
side where small boats may go in safety, provided they 
take absolute bearings on a certain red buoy that marks 
a dangerous shoal. This channel saves an hour of sailing 
around the other way. 

It was foggy, but Edgren, who was at the tiller, thought 
he could make the short channel. He sent Tennant up 
to the bow to look for the red buoy, and they squared 
away. Tennant strained his eyes, peering into the fog. 
He could not pick up the buoy. They heard the water 
rushing over the shoals and knew that if they didn’t soon 
get a correct bearing they would go aground. 

After a short time, while Edgren howled at Tennant 
for his bearings, Tennant saw, through the fog, a black 
object that looked like a boat. 

“Ahoy, there!” heshouted. ‘‘ Whereisthat red buoy?” 

‘‘We’re tied to it, fishin’,’’ came back a hoarse reply. 

“Hurry!” screamed Edgren. ‘‘Get that buoy or we’re 
gone!” 


“The buoy!’’ shouted Tennant into the fog. ‘‘ Where 
in thunder is that red buoy? I can’t see it.” 
“Probably not,’’ came back the calm reply. ‘‘ You see, 


I’ve hung my coat on it.”’ 


FOR SALE | 


VALE MEW HAVEN 8 Bie 


N THE first of my 
Shame articles I had 
the pleasant task of 

telling the terrible 

truth about Harvard, 
where the Gentleman Trust is holding a 
corner in the early spring crop of learning 
and sacred traditions. This present expo- 
sure leads us from the sacred to the profane. I intend to 
reveal a situation particularly distressing at New Haven, 
where the University Corporation of Yale (a corporation, 
mind you!) is conducting, within easy smell of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, the most active, 
the most flagrant Democratic Machine that ever fed upon 
the fairest youth of our land. For leagues around New 
Haven you can hear the cogs and wheels of that great fac- 
tory pounding away, day and night, to the tune of a 
ceaseless rah-rah-rah, chucking raw Freshmen through the 
boiling vats, sliding them as Sophomores along to the 
planing and trimming department, over the elevators as 
Juniors to be given into the hands of lathers and scroll- 
sawers, down the chute as Seniors to the polishing and 
varnishing rooms, from which they are bounced in truck- 
loads out into the world, each bearing the date of his 
manufacture and stamped plainly with his trademark, ‘‘A 
Yale Man.”’ And throughout the process the continual 
rah-rah-rah-ing of the machinery keeps up, drowning out 
the plaintive cry of the Freshman who won’t be happy 
till he gets it. 

And have you heard the song of the Machine that toots 
from its thousand pipes with a horrid insistence the 
refrain of Private Ownership and Corporate Industry, 
flaunting its power to the humiliated muckers of New 
Haven? 


When Johnnie went off to Yale, to Yale, 
He was a parlor boarder; 

They sent him down to Eli Town 
To study law and order. 

They told him not to study much 
Because he was so frail— 

I wonder what his ma-mah will say 
When Johnnie comes back from Yale? 


When Johnnie comes back from Yale again, 
Huroo! Huroo! 

He’ll greet his pa with a rah-rah-rah, 
And his aunts and uncles, too. 

The local band and the fire patrol 

Will chase the pig up a slippery pole, 
And there'll be a scream from the baseball team 

When Johnnie comes home from Yale. 


When Johnnie went off to Yale, to Yale 
He was a son of peace, man. 

But he soon became the pet of Fame 
When he whipped a fat policeman. 

He sat up nights by the candle lights 
Till his face grew rather pale— 

But I wonder what his ma-mah will say 
When Johnnie comes home from Yale? 


When Johnnie comes home from 
Yale again, 
Hurang! MHurang! 
He’ll stop the clocks for several 
blocks 
And the fire-alarms will clang. 
The family horse will neigh and 
prance 
And grandmamma will try to dance; 
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’T will be for the good of the neighborhood 
When Johnnie comes home from Yale. 


When Johnnie went off to Yale, to Yale, 
His foliage was vernal; 

But now on his vest he’s wearing a crest 
In an order of Greek fraternal. 

His friends refined are awfully kind 
In keeping him out of jail— 

But I wonder what his ma-mah will say 
When Johnnie comes home from Yale? 


At Harvard learning is kept in cold storage—At the 
Sign of the Marble Minerva. At Yale the article is served 
on a hot platter, fresh from the great brain-works which 
glow continually like a blast-furnace, lighting up the New 
Haven sky on winter nights with the radiance of an aurora 
borealis. No earnest reformer can go to New Haven 
without feeling a little blue. 

“We are democratic,”’ says the Machine with a thousand 
voices at Yale. 

The brakeman, ere he lets you off the train, yells: 


Noo-oo Haven! Noo-oo Haven! 
Democ-ra-see 
With a one, two, three! 
And here you be, 
Right at the great Univer-si-tee! 
Rah-rah-rah, Yale!! 


The cabman who drives you up to the campus repeats 
the cheer as he slaps up his lame horse, and the colored 
waiter at the hotel shouts in your ear: 


Lam’ chops, po’k chops, 
Coffee or tea, sah! 
Mince pie, apple pie, 
Which’ll it be, sah? 
We’s democracktick heah, yo’ see, 
Iberybody loves de Facultee, 
Yah, yah, yah! 
Rah-rah-rah! 
Yale! 


The Democratic Machine will tell you that there are no 
money-prejudices among the students. I myself have no- 
ticed that the railway president’s son living in Vanderbilt 
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carries with him 
no social stigma. 
He is often as 
well received, I 
am told, as any ' 
poor student-waiter in the Universit 
eating-clubs. If a man runs an aut 
mobile and keeps a yacht, his snobbi: 
display of personal property is apt to be overlooked : 
merely incidental to his many sterling qualities, and ar 
embarrassment he may feel is promptly drowned in a s¢ 
of cheers. ‘ 
This system has led to the Personal Popularity Hab 
which, as practiced at Yale, has become a violent physie 
exercise, often more fraught with dangers than the pra 
tice and application of football. Only last year the mo 
popular man in his class was slapped on the back until] 
became a cripple for life. 9 
Everywhere it is a case of Yale-fellow-well-met. Tl 
son of Eli is surcharged with temperament, which mak 
it necessary for him to be yelling, singing, talking, practice 
joking continually. When there is nothing really impo 
tant in the way of athletics or ambrosial nights to hold #l 
undergrad’s attention, he thinks of his neglected educatic 
and buys a ‘“‘pony”’ with which he rough-rides for a bri 
season through Ancient Greece. President Roosevelt hi 
a Yale temperament with a Harvard training, much 
Secretary Taft has a Yale training with a Heidelberg shap 
And here the question naturally arises: Have our Unive 
sities been responsible, after all, for the shaping of our gre: 
national figures? q 
It has been pretty clearly proven of late that Yale has fi 
years been secretly in league with the Beef Trust. Whe 
if not, has she secured her football material with so li 
effort—those Gargantuan, leviathan mounds of beef an 
bone which have kept the Blue Pennant aloft as if plante 
in solid rock? And what reply can she make, furthermor 
when I charge her with maintaining a special secret St 
ard Oil pipe-line direct from the Rockefeller tank wo 
consuming-can of New Haven? The dormitories of Ya 
burn annually enough midnight oil substantially to enrich t 
Rockefeller interesis ! (The italics are my own.) I hay 
told you where Yale gets her oil and her beef. Now letn 
show you what she does with them. | 
Any evening after ten, during the University term, 
you happen to be abroad in the streets of New Have 
you will notice that the atmosphere has suddenly bee 
thick, heavy, tarry, almost prehensile, like the closest so: 
coal gusts of Pittsburg. You choke, you sneeze as f 
burning, poisonous gases enter your lungs—and you 
a student, already semi-asphyxiated, singing the Stei 
Song and clinging desperately to a lamp-post. Ask an 
policeman about this. He will tell you that it has alwa 
been so after ten o’clock, when the midnight oil is begin 
to burn and is sputtering, smoking from a thousand 
dows around the campus. 
When first I whiffed this penetrating, this memorab 
odor, I was standing in front of a large dormitory fro 
which twinkled many yellow lights 
where, doubtless, as many Pale 
Students were grinding in solitary 
confinement for to-morrow’s exams. 
Moved by the spirit of investiga- 
tion, I quickly disguised myself as 
a college charwoman and crept 
stealthily, unnoticed, through the 
dark hallways, till I paused before a 
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door over which the mid- 
night oil glared through 
atransom. I could hear 
the voices of many Pale 
Students within, and 
remembered that it was 
a college custom for Pale 
Students to foregather to 
discuss the work of the 
day and to-morrow’s 
tasks. But I could not 
so easily account for the 
click-click-ing sound 
which came from within, 
nor for the gist of the fol- 
lowing conversation : 

First PALE STUDENT: 
Look-a-here, footless 
Freshman, you’ve got to 
put in if you want cards. 
Children can’t ride free 
in this caboose. 

Sreconp P. 8.: Drop 
| a seed! Drop a seed! 
LHERD Py s-: Don't 
t there with that Harvard expression 
Fourtru P. 8.: I’m positively pie-eyed. This is the 
addest game of the century. 


-Srconp P.S.: Lay a little more latherin my mug! 
m thirsty. 
Firru P. S.: Two cards for the Blind Chicken, please. 
(A pause.) 


Fourts P. 8.: I bet five tablets. 
'Srconp P. S.: I fade. 
First P. 8.: I’ll come at you for ten more. 
Turrp P. S.: What you got? 
Fourrs P. 8.: Two dots and a pair o’ Johnnies. 
‘Tuirp P. S.: Beat you. Got three chorus-girls—all 
2zaches! 
| lpia P.S.: Up in the air! 
‘First P. S.: Stung! 
The New Haven Distilleries of College Spirits are re- 
yonsible, I believe, for the increasing habit of holding 
‘umni reunions on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
‘the Yale campus. Once a year the dear old Class of 
‘mpty-steen comes roaring back to drink soft and sparkling 
‘sinks till far into the gray a.m., when they adjourn to 
re college square to play hop-scotch, or paint their class 
amerals on the chapel steps. Sometimes there are three or 
‘ur of these reunions going on at once, sometimes more. 
the class of ’96, holding its decennial, will collide with the 
‘ass of ’91, holding its quindecennial. The two classes will 
‘op and give the yell in front of Durfee, when along will 
‘ll the famous class of 756, holding its semi-centennial. 
hese three parties, locking arms, will combine and hold a 
‘sion meeting on the walk. They will promise earnestly 
‘come back next year. They always do. There is no 
ich thing as really graduating from Yale, because the 
unions keep the old fellows on the campus most of the 
me, 
‘During a quiet hour of the morning I saw a solitary 
ture sitting on the fence in front of Durfee. It was thai 
_a very old man whose beard brushed the pebbles of 
e walk. 
'“You’d better get off that fence, Grandfather,” I 
id, ‘‘or some Sophomore will come along and do you 
\rm.’’ 
““T don’t much care,” sighed the old ’un. 
n’t like the one we had ’way back in so 
“Then you’re a Yale man?”’’ I cried. 
“Well, I guess!’ answered the graybeard. ‘‘I’m here on 
is here fence a-holdin’ my class centennial. I’m the only 
Tvivin’ member 0’ the class 0’ 1806, and reunions are 
ttin’ to be pretty solum affairs lately. I’m too young a 
‘an to be sittin’ lonesome on a fence without doin’ some- 
ing for my college, so here goes the class-yell, anyhow.”’ 
He drew his corn-cob pipe from between his gums, and 
th quavering enthusiasm wheezed : 
“Ricketty whee, ricketty whix, 
Anno 1806— 
he Wow!!” 
And the reunion habit has pene- 
ated the undergraduate body so far ; 
at even the Freshmen hold reunions P meaeatie? 
tween classes and continue them 
lalate hour in the evening. The 
anion system is based on a double- 
it known as ‘“‘chums,” for the =_= us 
lege life moves first by classes, 
en two-by-two: Damon & Pythias, 
wid & Jonathan, Scylla & Charyb- 
3, Klaw & Erlanger. 
“Chums,” college sentiment, class- 
is, songs, all contribute to a some- 


“This fence 


—— 


asain 


Trative is not confined to the 


student-literature. It breaks out now and then on the 


stage or in current fiction, and is altogether a close second - 


to the home-and-mawther song as a tickler among the 
tear-vats. To be successful, the ‘“‘dear old”’ college story 
must be chock full of local color, and must run something 
like the following feeble and liberally expurgated sample: 

“The twilight was falling over the dear old campus as the 
dear old Prexy’s carriage drove by. Students were strag- 
gling in from all sides, returning from their dinners at dear 
old Commons back to the dormitories. Alone in his room 
sat dear old Jim Hooligan puffing at his dear old briar, a 
look of sadness on his handsome face. Around the dear old 
wall were many dear old trophies, dear old steins, dear old 
tennis-rackets, dear old prom. programs, and the dear 
old banjo which Jim had twanged so merrily in the dear 
old Banjo Club. Jim was weeping. 

““Out by the dear old fence the dear old Glee Club was 
sweetening the twilight with their close-harmony-barber- 
shop-symphony strains. The refrain of dear old ‘Boola’ 
rose plaintively to Jim’s open window. 

“*T wish ‘Thug’’—dear old ‘‘Thug’’ Thomas—would 
come home,’ thought Jim, grasping the beer-keg doggedly. 
‘Thug’ had been Jim’s confidante for four years now—who 
else could advise him like Thug—dear old Thug? 

“There came arap at the door. ‘Ah,’ thought Jim, ‘that 
must be the dear old fellow now.’ The knob turned vio- 
lently. The figure of a woman stood in the door. She 
fumbled with her cloak a moment, then laid a slip of paper 
in Jim’s hand. It was the dear old laundry bill. 

“* How isit, Mrs. Sullivan, that this billis twelve dollars?’ 
asked Jim sternly. 

“““Biverything comes dear at dear old Yale,’ answered 
the good woman. 

“And thereupon Jim closed the dear old door softly in 
her face.” 

Another serious objection to the Democracy Evil, as 
I found it clinging to the tines of my muck-fork, was 


its influence on the Ego of every young man. It seems that 
the human ego is a rather valuable thing, and awfully hard 
to get fixed when once out of order. I never really appre- 
ciated this until I heard about it in a lecture by a Professor 
of Applied Theology. His talk was on ‘‘ Yale Democracy,”’ 
and he showed how the Yale system was all wrong, because 
it made the young men in the same class do the same things, 
take the same studies, think the same thoughts, play the 
same jokes in chapel, till they had all ‘‘distributed their 
egos’’ so thoroughly that they always graduated as alike as 
athousand matches. He said that you could tell a member 
of the class of ’96 by his left shoulder being higher than his 


Se 


right, and that, to deter- 
mine a man of the class 
of ’98, all you had to do 
was to look for an eye- 
tooth missing on the left 
side of the upper jaw. 

Because these words 
were uttered by a clergy- 
man I believed them ex- 
plicitly. Furthermore, 
I put the speech down 
as another black mark 
against the Democratic 
Machine and proceeded 
to gather evidence. In 
less than an hour (such is 
the rapidity with which I 
investigate) I went over 
the whole student-life 
from Grammar School 
Rush to Tap Day, and 
I found that students 
chosen from the mass 
for social honors like 
the Skull and Bones or 
Wolf’s Head were not thus distinguished because they 
were different from their fellows, but because they were 
more like them than any one else. 

But as more eloquent than any experience of my own let 
me give you an extract from the affidavit of W. John 
Smythe, of New Canaan, Connecticut. His experience will 
prove how insidious, how effacing is the effect of the Demo- 
cratic System on an impressionable lad. Any one wishing 
to substantiate the details of the following story may call 
on Mr. Smythe at New Canaan. He has moved away, I 
believe. 

“Before my boy, Archibald, went to college,” the affi- 
davit reads, ‘‘I called him to me and said: ‘My son, you 
come of a fast dying but proud race—the Smythes. The 
Smythes have been notable for strength of character rather 
than beauty. You have the Smythe nose, the Smythe 
knock-knees, the Smythe stutter, and, upon close examina- 
tion, I observe that you have the Smythe strawberry mark 
under the left ear. Remember, my boy, you are not like 
other, commonplace lads. You are marked by a distinctive 
homeliness which makes you a Smythe and nothing else. 
Don’t let them’—here, I confess, my voice broke into a 
sob—‘don’t let the Yale Spirit of Democracy rob you of 
your birthright. Good-by!’ 

“Archibald was gone nearly a year, during which period 
my wife and I longed almost continually to see the sym- 
phonic Smythe features of our dear boy. At last, toward 
commencement week, we could bear it no longer—so we 
went quietly to New Haven prepared to give Archibald a 
little surprise. 

““As we neared the campus we saw many sights which 
disturbed our minds very much. On Elm Street two young 
men were running away with a large sign which said ‘Meals 
at All Hours.’ It was a cheap, gaudy sign, and I could not 
understand why those youths, who looked refined and 
prosperous, should have cared to steal anything so inex- 
pensive. Suddenly a policeman leaped in front of them 
from a doorway and cried ‘Halt!’ The boys halted and 
the policeman held them till the patrol drove up. 

‘As the students were being put aboard the patrol 
several of their fellows, to the number of seventy-five or 
eighty, all well-raised youths, apparently, crowded about 
the young men and shook them cordially by the hand, 
saying: ‘Congratulations, dear old boy—I knew you’d 
get in!’—and: ‘Bully for you, Swipes. We'll make you 
president of the Club!’ 

“T was naturally interested as well as shocked, so I 
inquired what they meant by ‘the Club.’ 

“Why, the Criminals’ Club,’ said one of the students; 
‘you can’t get in unless you’ve ragged something and been 
pinched for it. These fellows have been trying to get in for 
almost four years now. They graduate in about two weeks, 
and they’ll be proud to tell their folks 
that they belong to such a nice club.’ 

“‘T did not dare express my views 
on such a custom” (goes on the affi- 
davit), ‘‘but I sent my wife back to 
the hotel and proceeded alone; for 
she has a weak heart, and I feared the 
worst. Presently along camea youth 
who stopped suddenly and looked at 
me withsuspicious enthusiasm. This 
seemed especially strange, because the 
lads whom I had met up to now had 
passed me by with indifference. He 
walked around me three times, put 
his finger on his lips and wrote down 
something in a notebook. After a 
while he came up to me and asked 


at adhesive combination which Rs is a - os ae see ee * . - 
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XI 

HE two young English officers 
Ap were convinced that Ruiz was 
mad. How do you say that — 
tile loose—eh? But the doctor, an 
observant Scotsman with much shrewdness and philosophy 
in his character, told me that it was a very curious case 
of possession. I met him many years afterward, but he 
remembered the experience very well. He told me, too, 
that, in his opinion, that woman did not lead Gaspar Ruiz 
away into the practice of sanguinary treachery by direct 
persuasion, but by the subtle way of awakening and keep- 
ing alive in his simple mind a burning sense of an irrep- 
arable wrong. Maybe. Maybe. But I would say that 
she poured half of her vengeful soul into the strong clay 
of that man as you may pour intoxication, madness, 

poison into an empty cup. 

“Tf he wanted war he got it in earnest when our victo- 
rious army began to return from Peru. Systematic 
operations were planned against this blot on the honor 
and prosperity of our hardly-won independence. General 
Robles commanded with his well-known ruthless severity. 
Savage reprisals were exercised on both sides and no 
quarter was given in the field. Having won my promo- 
tion in the Peru campaign, I was a captain on the staff. 

“Gaspar Ruiz found himself hard pressed; at the same 
time we heard, by means of a fugitive priest, who had been 
carried off from his presbytery and galloped eighty miles 
to perform the christening ceremony, that a daughter was 
born to them. To celebrate the 
event, I suppose, he executed 
one or two brilliant forays 
clear away at the rear of our 
forcesand defeated the detach- 
ments sent out to cut off his 
retreat. General Robles had 
nearly a stroke of apoplexy 
from rage. He took to railing 
and storming at me about my 
strong man. And, from our 
impatience to end this inglori- 
ous campaign, I am afraid that 
all we young officers became 
reckless and agog to take undue 
risks on service. 

“Nevertheless, slowly, inch 
by inch as it were, our columns 
were closing upon Gaspar Ruiz, 
though he had managed to raise 
all the Araucanian nation of 
wild Indians against us. Then, 
a year or more later, our 
Government became aware, 
through its agents and spies, 
that he had actually entered 
into alliance with Carreras, the 
so-called dictator of the so- 
called republic of Mendoza on 
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the other side of the mountains. Whether he had a deep 
political intention, or whether he wished only to secure a 
safe retreat for his wife and child while he pursued remorse- 
lessly against us his war of surprises and massacres, I 
cannot tell. The alliance, however, wasafact. Defeated 
in his attempt to check our advance from the sea, he 
retreated with his usual swiftness, and, preparing for 
another hard and hazardous tussle, began by sending his 
wife with the little girl across the Pequena range of moun- 
tains on the frontier of Mendoza. 

‘Now, Carreras, under the guise of politics and liberal- 
ism, was a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and under his rule 
the unhappy State of Mendoza was the prey of thieves, 
robbers, traitors and murderers. He was, under a noble 
exterior, a man without heart, pity, honor or conscience. 
He aspired to nothing but tyranny, and, though he would 
have made use of Gaspar Ruiz for his nefarious designs, 
yet he soon became aware that to propitiate the Chilean 
Government would answer his purpose better. I blush 
to say that he made proposals to our Government to deliver 
up, on certain conditions, the wife and child of the man who 
had trusted him and that his offer was accepted. So, on her 
way to Mendoza over the Pequena Pass, she was betrayed 
by her escort and given up to the officer in command of 
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the Chilean fort on the upland at1 
foot of the main Cordillera ran 

“This atrocious transact 
might have cost me dear, for, 
a matter of fact, I was a prisoner in Gaspar Ruiz’ cai 
when he received the news. I had been captured dur 
a reconnaissance, my escort of a few troopers being speai 
by Indians of his bodyguard. I was saved from | 
same fate because he recognized my features just 
time. No doubt my friends thought I was dead an 
would not have given much for my life at any time. Ef 


-he treated me very well, because, he said, I had alwe 


believed in his innocence and had tried to serve him wl 
he was a victim of injustice. 

““« And now,’ was his speech to me, ‘you shall see tha 
always speak the truth. You are safe.’ 

‘IT did not think I was very safe when I was called up 
go to him one night. He paced up and down like a w 
beast, exclaiming: ‘Betrayed! Betrayed!’ He wall 
up to me, clenching his fists: 

““*T could cut your throat!’ 

“«Will that give your wife back to you?’ I said as quie 
as I could. 

‘** And the chica!’ he yelled out as if mad. He fell i 
a chair and laughed in frightful, boisterous manner. “( 
no; you are safe!’ 

“‘T assured him that his wife’s life was safe, but I did 
say what I was convinced of: that he would never see | 
again. He wanted war to’ 
death, and the war could o: 
end with his own death. 

“He gave me a strange, 
explicable look and sat m 
tering blandly: ‘In th: 
hands! In their hands!’ 

“T kept as still as death. 

“«What am I doing her 
he cried, and opening the d: 
he yelled out orders to sad 
and mount. ‘What is it?’ 
stammered, coming up to? 
‘The Pequena fort; a fort 
palisades! Nothing! I wo 
get her back if she were hid¢ 
in the very heart of the mo’ 
tain!’ He amazed me bya 
ing with an effort: ‘I car 
her off in my two arms wh 
the earth trembled. And 
child, at least, is mine!’ 

“Those were bizarre wol 
but I had no time to won 

“You shall go with me,' 
said violently. ‘I may Vv 
to parley, and any other fn 
senger from Ruiz, the outli 
would have his throat ¢ 
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“This was true enough. Between him and the rest of 
jeensed mankind there could be no communication held 
|eording to the customs of honorable war. 

“Tn less than half an hour we were in the saddle, flying 
jildly through the night. He had only an escort of twenty 
‘en at his quarters, but would not wait for more. He 
‘nt, however, messengers to Peneleo, the Indian chief, 
“en ranging in the foothills, directing him to bring his 
arriors to the uplands and meet him at the lake called 
ie Eye of Water, near whose shores the frontier fort of 
jequena was built. 

| “We crossed the lowlands with that untried rapidity of 
ovement which had made Gaspar Ruiz’ raids so famous. 
'e followed the lower valleys up to their precipitous heads. 
he ride was not without its dangers. A cornice road ona 
erpendicular wall of basalt wound itself around a but- 
essing rock, and at last we emerged from the gloom of the 
uley upon the upland of Pequena. 

“Tt was a plain of green grass and thin, flowering bushes; 
at, high above our heads, patches of snow hung in the 
‘Ids and crevices of the great walls 
‘rock. The little lake was as round 
;a staring eye. The garrison of the 
rt were just driving in their small herd 
‘ cattle when we appeared. Then the 
veat wooden gates swung to and that 
»ur-square inclosure of broad, blackened 
cakes, pointed at the top and barely 
ding the grass roofs of the huts inside, 
vemed deserted, empty, without a 


man who, at Gaspar’s order, rode fear- 
ssly forward, they answered by a volley 
hich rolled him and his horse over. I 
eard Ruiz by my side grind his teeth. 
| “Tt does not matter,’ he said. ‘Now 
ou go.’ 
| “Worn and faded as its rags were, the 
estiges of my uniform were recognized 
‘ad I was allowed to approach within 
»eaking distance, and then I had to wait, 
jecause a voice clamoring through a loop- 
ole with joy and astonishment would 
ot allow me to place a word. It was the 
oice of Major Pajol, an old friend. He, 
‘ke my other comrades, had thought me 
jilled long time ago. 
| “*Spur your horse, man!’ he yelled in 
le greatest excitement. ‘We will swing 
ie gate open for you.’ 

“I let the bridle fall out of my hand 
nd shook my head. 
'“*T am on my honor!’ I cried. 
' “*To him!’ Pajol shouted with infinite 
isgust. 
/ “*He promises you your life!’ 
‘““Our life is our own! And do you, 
antierra, advise us to surrender to that 
‘astrero ?’ 
'“*No!’ I shouted. 
ou off from water.’ 
'“*Then she would be the first to suffer! 
fou may tell him that. Look here— 
ais is all nonsense: we shall dash out 
nd capture you.’ 
' “*¥You shall not catch me alive,’ I said 


‘But he can cut 


ry. 

““Tmbecile!’ 

“Stop!’ I continued hastily. ‘Do not 
pen the gate!’ And I pointed at the 
iultitude of Peneleo’s Indians who cov- 
red the shores of the lake. I had never 
2en so many of these savages together. 
‘heir lances seemed as numerous as 
talksof grass. Their hoarse voices made 
vast inarticulate sound like the murmur 
f the sea. 

“My friend Pajol was swearing to him- 
elf. ‘Well, then—go back!’ he shouted 
xasperated. But, as I swung round, he repented, for I 
eard him say hurriedly: ‘Shoot the fool’s horse before 
e gets away.’ 

“He had good marksmen. Two shots rang out in the 
ery act of turning, my horse staggered, fell and lay still 
sif struck by lightning. I had my feet out of the stirrups 
nd rolled clear of him. But I did not attempt to rise. 

“Tt was lying on the ground that I saw the masses of 
ndians begin to move. They rode up in squadrons, 
railing their long chusos, then dismounted out of musket- 
hot and, throwing off their fur mantles, advanced naked 
0 the attack, stamping their feet and shouting in cadence. 
« sheet of flame flashed along the face of the fort without 
hecking their steady march. They passed me and 
rowded right up to the very stakes, flourishing their 
Toad knives. But this palisade was not fastened to- 
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ether with hide lashings, but with cross-beams and long’ 


fon nails which they could not cut. This was too much 


t 
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for them. Dismayed at the failure of their usual method 
of forcing an entrance, the heathen who had marched so 
steadily against a murderous fire now broke and fled. 

“Directly they had passed me on their advance I had 
got up and had rejoined Gaspar Ruiz on a low ridge which 
jutted upon the plains. The musketry of his own men had 
covered the attack, but now, at a sign from him, a trumpet 
sounded the ‘cease fire.’ Together we looked in silence at 
the hopeless rout. 

““Tt must be a siege then,’ he muttered. And I de- 
tected him wringing his hands stealthily. 

“But what sort of siege could it be? There was no need 
for me to repeat to him my friend Pajol’s message: he 
dared not cut the water off from the besieged. They had 
plenty of meat. And, indeed, if they had not had he would 
have sent food into the stockade had he been able. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was we on the plain who were begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of hunger. 

““Peneleo, the Indian chief, sat by our fire, folded in his 
ample mantle of guanaco skins. He was an athletic 


“** The Child is all Right,’ I Cried Encouragingly ” 


savage with an enormous square shock head of hair 
resembling a straw beehive in shape and size, and with 
grave, surly features. In his bad, broken Spanish he re- 
peated, growling like a bad-tempered wild beast, that, 
if an opening ever so small were made in the stockade, his 
men would march in and get the sefiora—not otherwise. 
“Gaspar Ruiz, sitting opposite him, kept his eyes fixed 
on the fort, night and day, as it were, in awful silence and 
immobility. Meantime, by runners from the lowlands 
that arrived nearly every day, we heard of the defeat of one 
of his lieutenants on the Maijoo valley. Scouts sent afar 
brought news of a column of infantry advancing through 
distant passes to the relief of the fort. They were slow, but 
we could trace their toilful progress up the lower valleys. 
I wondered why he did not march to attack and destroy 
this threatening force in some wild gorge fit for an ambus- 
cade in accordance with his genius for partisan warfare. 
But his genius seemed to have left him to his despair. 
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“It was obvious to me that he could not tear himself 
away from the sight of the fort. I protest to you, sefores, 
that I was moved almost to pity by the sight of this power- 
less strong man sitting on the ridge indifferent to sun, to 
rain, to cold, to wind; with his hands clasped round his 
legs and his chin resting on his knees, gazing —gazing— 
gazing. 

“And the fort he kept his eyes fastened on was as still 
and silent as himself. The garrison gave no sign of life. 
They did not even answer the desultory fire of his men 
directed at the loopholes. 

“One night, as I strolled past him, he, without changing 
his attitude, spoke to me unexpectedly. 

““*T have sent for a gun,’ he said. ‘I shall have time to 
get her back and retreat before your Robles manages to 
crawl up here.’ 

“He had sent for a gun to the plains. 

“Tt was long in coming, but at last it came. It was a 
seven-pounder field gun. Dismounted and lashed cross- 
wise to two long poles, it had been carried up the narrow 
paths between two mules with ease. His 
wild cry of exultation at daybreak when 
he saw the gun-escort emerge from the 
valley rings in my ears now. 

“But, sefores, I have no words to 
depict his amazement, his fury, his 
despair and distraction when he heard 
that the animal loaded with the gun- 
carriage had, during the last night march, 
somehow or other tumbled down a preci- 
pice. He broke into menaces of death 
and torture against the escort. I kept 
out of his way all that day, lying behind 
some bushes and wondering what he 
would do now. Retreat was what was 
left for him. But he could not retreat. 

“T saw below me his artillerist, Jorge, 
an old Spanish soldier, building up a sort 
of structure with heaped-up saddles. The 
gun, ready loaded, was lifted on to that, 
but at the act of firing the shot the whole 
thing collapsed and the bullet flew high 
above the stockade. 

“‘Nothing more was attempted. One 
of the ammunition-mules had been lost, 
too, and they had no more than six shots 
to fire—ample enough to batter down the 
gate providing the gun was well laid. 
This was impossible without it being 
properly mounted. There was no time 
ormeanstoconstructacarriage. Already 
every moment I expected to hear Robles’ 
bugle-calls echo among the crags. 

“Peneleo, wandering about uneasily, 
draped in his skins, sat down for a 
moment near me, growling his usual tale. 

““Make an entrada—a hole. If make 
a hole, bweno. If not make a hole then 
vamos—we must go away.’ 

““Toward evening I saw with surprise 
the Indians making preparation as for 
another assault. Their lines stood ranged 
in the shadow of the mountains. On the 
plain in front of the first gate I sawa 
group of men swaying about in the same 
place. 

“T walked down the ridge disregarded. 
The moonlight in the clear air of the 
uplands was bright as day, but theintense 
shadows confused my sight and I could 
not make out what they were doing. I 
heard the voice of Jorge, the artillerist, 
say in a queer, doubtful tone: ‘It is 
loaded, senor.’ 

“Then another voice in that group 
pronounced firmly the words: ‘Bring the 
riata here.’ 

“Tt was the voice of Gaspar Ruiz! 

“Then a silence fell in which the pop- 
ping shots of the besieged army rang out 
sharply, who, too, had observed the group. But the dis- 
tance was too great, and in the spatter of spent musket- 
balls cutting up the ground, the group opened, closed, 
swayed, giving me a glimpse of busy, stooping figures in its 
midst. I drew nearer, doubting whether this was a weird 
vision, a suggestive and insensate dream. 

“A strangely stifled voice commanded: ‘Haul the 
hitches tighter.’ 

‘«« Si, senor,’ several other voices answered in tones of 
awed alacrity. 

““Then the stifled voice said: 

“Tike this. I must be free to breathe.’ 

“Then there was a concerned noise of many men to- 
gether. 

“*Help him up, hombres! 
arm!’ 

“That deadened voice ordered: 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Building Up a Retail Business 


By Harlow N. Higinbotham 


The Only Safe Course is to Go to His Jobber and Give Him Full Information 


HE opening of a new store in a community is always 
ola the signal for a transference of trade which is most 
deceptive to the proprietor of the new establishment, 
and if he is not a man of rare shrewdnessand has not anatu- 
ral faculty for credits, he will be sure to make the remark: 
‘“My trade is good—’way beyond my expectations!” 
Judging from surface indications, this observation is 
warranted. But why? Because the new store always 
gets the customers who have accumulated debts or griev- 
ances of some kind with the merchants who are already 
established, and who have sifted out their customers. 
Instead of considering this sudden influx of trade as an 
omen of prosperity it should be regarded in exactly the 
opposite manner, and so treated. Rightly considered, it 
is a red lantern sign of ‘‘ Danger Ahead.”’ These rejections 
from the other and established merchants are generally 
shrewd enough to pay cash for the first or second and 
perhaps the third month, and then they begin to ask for 
credit. Generally this is done very adroitly, and the 
request at the start will be to allow the amount to run 
“until Saturday night,’’ or until ‘‘the first of the month.” 
When this time comes the game of partial payment will be 
begun. Generally this is done on the basis of special pleas, 
alleging sickness or some phase or other of ‘‘bad luck.” 

But one thing may be depended upon. This class of 
customers will play the game in a progressive ratio and see 
that the balance against them is increased week after week 
and month after month. What is the result? 

When the storekeeper finally wakes up to the situation 
he will find that the customer has him at a disadvantage. 
“Tf I press him too hard,” reasons the storekeeper, ‘‘I am 
likely to lose the whole account, and therefore I must 
deal gently with him.”’ 

There are few things more difficult in merchandizing 
than to get a ‘‘slow pay” customer to reduce a large 
balance by gradual payment. In fact, the storekeeper 
who is shrewd enough to accomplish this is too keen to get 
into such a situation with many of his customers. The 
merchant who gets a line of these undesirable customers is 
under the necessity of keeping them carefully in his mind, 
and this, as a rule, means that he must ‘‘carry in his head”’ 
the balance against them—or practically so. Not only 
this, but he must have his clerks do likewise. This is not 
so easy a matter as it might seem, and in most cases the 
storekeeper finds himself constantly allowing a ‘“‘slow 
customer”’ to increase, rather than forcing him to diminish, 
his balance. 

Inevitably the result of doing this kind of a business is 
that the merchant is finally forced to ask his jobber to 
carry him. When he reaches this stage his first inclination, 
generally speaking, is to think that by spreading out 
and dealing with other jobbers, as a temporary measure, 
he can cover his situation in the eyes of jobbers with 
whom he has previously placed the burden of his trade. 

Instead of concealing his predicament, this expedient 
is a sure way of giving notice to the credit man of his old 
jobbing house that he is in hard straits, for no modern 
credit man fails to understand the significance of this 
process of ‘ ‘spreading out”’ when the merchant in question 
is a little slow in his payments. 

The only safe course for the storekeeper who finds him- 
self in these straits is to go to his jobber and give him 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of four papers on the success- 
ful conduct of a retail business. The third will appear shortly. 
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full information, and to keep his indebtedness 
bunched together instead of scattered about. 
If the man is worth saving, the jobber prin- 
cipally interested will give him the support of 
extended credit, and will also aid him by sound 
advice and practical suggestions suited to his 
individual needs. 

When the unfortunate and deluded store- 
keeper follows an opposite course and attempts 
to cover his embarrassment by spreading out 
to new jobbers, the result will be that the old 
jobber, or perhaps some of the ones to whom 
he has shifted, will realize that ‘“‘the race is to 
the swift,’ and that the first man to close in on 
the unstable customer will be likely to get the 
most out of him. 

I know one decidedly successful merchant 
who determined to make his credits according 
to a fixed principle, and that he would not vary 
his system under any conditions. Nominally, 
he was supposed to do a cash business, but at 
last felt that he must extend credit to a por- 
tion of his customers. He did it in this way: 
He would not even discuss the opening of an 
account with a customer about whom he felt any doubt 
whatever; then, when the man came in to arrange for an 
account, the merchant asked him: ‘‘How much of a line 
of credit do you wish me to give you?” 

‘Well, fifty dollars,” responded the customer. 

‘‘And now about the question of time?’ inquired the 


storekeeper. 
“Make it sixty days,’’ replied the customer. 
“Very well,’”’ answered the storekeeper, ‘‘I will give you 


just what you ask for in the matter of credit, and will 
make the memorandum right here on the ledger page which 
will carry your account. But let us understand one thing 
clearly, right from the start. You are not to ask me for 
five cents more than the amount of credit I have given you, 
nor are you to ask me for an extension of time. Certainly 
you can’t complain at my making this rule rigid, when 
I have given you at the beginning all that you have 
asked for. You have set your own stakes, and cannot 
reasonably resent it if you are asked to abide by them.” 

This system of credit worked admirably in the case of the 
storekeeper to whom I referred, for the reason that he held 
every customer rigidly to the limitations fixed at the outset. 
Though the storekeeper should keep the most careful and 
constant watch upon every one in his employ, he should be 
slow to accuse a clerk or any other member of his force of 
dishonesty. Lax methods of accounting are often, 
if not generally, the cause of apparent discrepan- 
cies which lead to suspecting crookedness on the 
part of employees. The merchant who does not 
keep his books in a condition which will tell him 
at any time just exactly his standing, to a dollar, 
is in a poor position to bring accusations against 
a clerk or cashier unless he has absolute knowl- 
edge of that employee’s dishonesty or misconduct. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the first 
impulse on the part of the storekeeper who arrives 
at the conclusion that there must be a ‘‘leak some- 
where” in his business is to accuse a clerk of 
stealing. There is neither justice nor common- 
sense in acting upon this impulse without solid 
facts upon which to base the accusation. Many 
a merchant by hasty action of this sort has not 
only deprived himself of a useful assistant, but 
he has also shamed and humiliated, if not actually 
disgraced, a clerk entitled to respect and confi- 
dence. If a merchant employs his relatives he 
should, on their account as much as his own, 
watch them with the same care that he would a 
clerk entirely unrelated to him. Not only does 
this course establish a proper sense of responsi- 
bility, but it also promotes the feeling among his 
help that he is fair and impartial. Again, if a 
situation arises in the store which seems clearly to 
indicate that some employee is indulging in pecu- 
lations, the relative of the proprietor is in a far 
better position, under a system of impartial scru- 
tiny, than if the head of the establishment took 
it for granted that it was only necessary for him 
to watch those of his help not connected with him 
by family ties. 

A practically universal source of loss to country 
merchants is the failure to charge all the goods 
which go out of thestore. Itisscarcely too much 
to say that there is not a single country store in 
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existence which does not suffer a loss of one to five pe 
cent. of its business from this cause. Consequently, tl 
first thing for the wide-awake storekeeper to do is to sett] 
it with himself that not a dime’s worth of goods shall go o1 
of his establishment unless charged or paid for. 

This resolution cannot be made really effective unl 
the storekeeper has determination enough to resort to t] 
radical measure of throwing out the time-honored old-sty]l 
day-book, as a book of original entry, and substitutin 
its place the duplicate carbon-slip system. No matte 
how frequently and emphatically he may tell his clerks { 
charge every item ‘“‘if the house is on fire,” they will soone 
or later begin to leave items uncharged, if the old day-boo] 
system is adhered to. The clerk, for example, is standin; 
in front of the store, doing up a package of fruit for a charg) 
customer, when a carriage drives up and its occupan 
beckons to the clerk to come to the edge of the curbstone 
In the course of taking the order of the lady in the carriage 
he naturally forgets to charge the fruit which he hastily 
pushed into the hands of the other customer. If ar 
instance of this kind has occurred once it has ten thousan 
times in the history of storekeeping, and that is putting i 
very mildly. Asa matter of fact, it is a daily occurrence 
in almost every town in the United States. There is = 
remedy for it excepting to change the system. 

Each clerk should be supplied with a little flimsy ~ | 
of the style used by all clerks in modern city department! 
stores. Each leaf of this book is made up of a stub anc 
detachable leaf with a sheet of carbon between, so 
the entries on one are manifolded upon the other at 
same writing. 

There is room for several items on each slip and stub, on 
the stubs, with their corresponding slips, are numbered 
consecutively throughout the book. Therule for handling 
these books is, that each purchaser, whether a charge or a 
cash customer, must receive along with his goods the slip 
containing the memorandum of his purchases. The 
customers very soon learn that they are expected to take 
this memorandum, and consequently they quickly 3 
into the way of expecting it. 

This system has various other advantages beyond tha 
of making it more difficult for the clerk to let goods go 
without charging them. As each clerk has his individus 
charge book it is a very easy matter for the storeke 
keep accurate account of the business done by each clerk. 
In other words, he has readily at his hand the total of each 
clerk’s sales for a day, a week, a month ora year. Again, 


it should be remembered that the mere volume of a clerk’ s 
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] [ ORTIMER had 
gone from his in- 
terview with Plank 

directly to Quarrier’s office, 

missing the gentleman he 
was seeking by such a small 
fraction of a minute that 
he realized they must have 

passed one another in the 
elevators, heascending while 

, Quarrier was descending. 

_ Mortimer turned and hur- 

ried to the elevator, hoping 

, to come up with Quarrier in the rotunda, or possibly in the 

) Street outside; but he was too late, and, furious to think 

of the time he had wasted with Plank, he crawled into a 

)hansom and bade the driver take him to a number he gave, 

designating one of the new limestone basement houses 

on the upper West Side. 

, All the way uptown, as he jolted about in his seat, he 

jangrily regretted the meeting with Plank, even in spite of 

the check. What demon had possessed him to boast—to 
jdisplay his hand when there had been no necessity? Plank 

/was still ready to give him aid at a crisis—had always been 

jready. Time enough when Plank turned stingy to use 

/persuasion; time enough when Plank attempted to dodge 

‘him to employ a club. And now, for no earthly reason, 

)intoxicated with his own vanity, catering to his own long- 

»smoldering resentment, he had used his club on a willing 

\horse—deliberately threatened a man whose gratitude 

had been good for many a check yet. 

| “Ass that I am!” fumed Mortimer; ‘‘now, when I’m 

|stuck, I'll have to go at him with the club, if I want any 

‘money out of him. Confound him, he’s putting me ina 

false position! He’s trying to make it look like extortion! 

‘Twon’t doit! I’mno blackmailer. 

‘to him again! No blundering, clumsy Dutchman can 

“make a blackmailer out of me by holding hands with that 

\scoundrelly wife of mine! That’s the reason he did it, too! 

‘Between them they are trying to make my loans from 

(Plank look like blackmail! It would serve them right if I 

took them up—if I called their bluff, and stuck Plank up 

‘inearnest! But I won’t, to please them! I won’t do any 

dirty thing like that, to humor them! Not much!” 

| He lay back, rolling about in the jouncing cab, scowling 

‘at space. 

_ “Not much!”’ he repeated. * ‘‘I’ll shake down Quarrier, 

though! I'll make him pay for his treachery —scaring me 

out of Amalgamated! That will be restitution, not 
extortion!” ‘ 

| He was the angrier because he had been for days screwing 

up his courage to the point of seeking Quarrier face to face. 

He had not wished to do it; the scene, and his own attitude 

in it, could only be repugnant to him, although he con- 

tinually explained to himself that it was restitution, not 
extortion. 

But whatever it was, he didn’t like to figure in it, and he 
qad hung back as long as circumstances permitted. But 
as new lodgings and his new friends were expensive; 
ind Plank, he supposed, was off somewhere fishing; so 
te hung on as long as it was possible; then, exasperated by 
jecessity, started for Quarrier’s office, only to miss him by 
4 few seconds because he was fool enough to waste his 
emper and his opportunity in making an enemy out of a 
Tiend! 

“Oh,” he groaned, ‘“‘what an ass I am!’’ And he got 
yut of his cab and entered a very new limestone basement 
louse with red geraniums blooming on the window-sill. 

The interior of the house was attractive in a rather 
wright, new, clean fashion. There seemed to be a great 
leal of white woodwork about, a wilderness of slender 
vhite spindles supporting the dark, rich mahogany hand- 
ail of the stairways; elaborate white grilles between 
nowy Corinthian pillars separating the hall from the 
Wing-room, where a pale gilt mirror over a white 
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Colonial mantel reflected a glass chandelier and paneled 
walls hung with pale blue silk. 

All was new, very clean, very quiet; the maid, too, who 
appeared at the sound of the closing door and took his hat 
and gloves, was as newly groomed as the floors and wood- 
work, and so noiseless as to be conspicuous in her swift, 
silent movements. 

And into the tinted light, framed in palest blue and white, 
waddled Mortimer, appropriate as a June-bug scrambling 
in a Sévres teacup. 

‘Anybody here?”’ he growled, leering into the drawing- 
room at a tiny grand piano cased in unvarnished Circassian 
walnut. 

“There is nobody at home, sir,’’ said the maid. 

The southern sun was warm in the room, the windows 
open, but not a silken hanging stirred. 

The maid left and returned with an apple cut into thin 
wafers and a decanter of port; and Mortimer lay back in 
his chair, sopping his apple in the thick, crimson wine until 
the apple was all gone and the decanter three-fourths 
empty. 

It was very still in the room—so still that Mortimer, 
opening his eyes at longer and longer intervals to peer at the 
door, finally opened them no more. 


It was still daylight when Mortimer awoke, conscious 
of people about him. As he opened his eyes, a man laughed; 
several people seated by the windows joined in. Then, 
straightening up with an effort, something tumbled from 
his head to the floor and he started to rise. 

“Oh, look out, Leroy! Don’t step on my hat!” cried 
a girl’s voice, and he sank back in his chair, gazing stupidly 
around. 

“Hello, you people!” he said, amused; ‘‘I guess I’ve 
been asleep. Oh, is that you, Millbank? Whose hat was 
that—yours, Lydia?” 

He got on to his massive legs and went over to shake 
hands with a gravity becoming the ceremony. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Hutchinson? Thought you were at 
Asbury Park. How de do, Miss Del Garcia. Have you 
been out in Millbank’s motor yet?” 

“We broke down at McGowan’s Pass,”’ said Miss Del 
Garcia, laughing the laugh that had made her so attractive 
in A Word to the Wise. 

“Muddy gasoline,’ nodded Millbank tersely—an iron- 
jawed, overgroomed man of forty, with a florid face 
shaved blue. 

‘“We passed Mr. Plank’s big touring-car,’”’ observed 
Lydia Vyse, shifting Tinto, her Japanese spaniel, to the 
couch and brushing the black and white hairs from her 
automobile coat. ‘‘How much does a car like that cost, 
Leroy?” 

“‘ About twenty-five thousand,”’ he said gloomily. Then 
looking up, “‘Hold on, Millbank, don’t be going! Why 
can’t you all dine with us? Never mind your car; ours 
is all right, and we’ll run out into the country for dinner. 
How about it, Miss Del Garcia ?’’ 

But both Miss Del Garcia and Miss Hutchinson had 
accepted another invitation, in which Millbank was also 
included. 
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They stood about, veils 
floating, leather-decorated 
coats thrown back, linger- 
ing for a while to talk the 
garage talk which fascinates 
people of their type; then 
Millbank looked at the clock, 
made his adieus to Lydia, 
nodded significantly to 
Mortimer, and followed the 
others downstairs. 

There was something 
amiss with his motor, for it 
made a Startling racket in 
the street, finally plunging forward with a kick. 

Lydia laughed as the two young girls in the tonneau 
turned to nod to her in mock despair; then she came 
running back upstairs, holding her skirt free from her 
hurrying little feet. 

““Well?”’ she inquired, as Mortimer turned back from 
the window to confront her. 

“Nothing doing,’”’ he said with a sombre smile. 

She looked at him, slowly divesting herself of her light 
leather-trimmed coat. 

“T missed him,”’ said Mortimer. 

She flung the coat over a chair, stood a moment, her 
fingers busy with her hairpegs, then sat down on the couch, 
taking Tinto into her lap. She was very pretty, dark, 
slim, marvelously graceful in her every movement. 

“T missed him,”’ repeated Mortimer. 

““Can’t you see him to-morrow ?”’ she asked. 

“T suppose so,” said Mortimer slowly. ‘‘Oh, I hate this 
business!”’ 

“Hasn’t he misused your confidence? Hasn’t he taken 
your money?” she asked. ‘‘It may be unpleasant for you 
to make him unbelt, but you’re a coward if you don’t!”’ 

““Hasy! easy, now!’’ muttered Mortimer; “I’m going 
to shake it out of him. Isaid I would, and I will.” 

“T should hope so; it’s yours.” 

“Certainly it’s mine. IwishI’dheldfast now. Inever 
supposed Plank would take hold. It was that driveling 
old Belwether who scared me stiff! The minute I saw 
him scurrying to cover like a singed cat I was fool enough 
to climb the first tree. I’ve had my lesson.” 

“T hope you'll give Howard his. Somebody ought to,” 
she said quietly. 

About half-past eight they dined in a white and pink 
dining-room furnished in dull gray walnut, and served 
by a stealthy, white-haired, pink-skinned butler, chiefly 
remarkable because it seemed utterly impossible to get a 
glimpse of his eyes. They had planned to go for a spin in 
Mortimer’s motor after dinner, but in view of the Quarrier 
fiasco neither was in the mood for anything. 

Mortimer, as usual, ate and drank heavily. He was a 
carnivorous man, and liked plenty of thick, fat, underdone 
meat. As for Lydia, her appetite was as erratic as her 
own impulses. Her table, always wastefully elaborate, 
no doubt furnished subsistence for all the relatives of her 
household below stairs, and was sufficient for any ambitious 
butler to make a decent profit on. 

“Do you know, Leroy,’’ she observed as they left the 
table and sauntered back into the pale blue drawing-room, 
“do you know that my servants haven’t been paid for 
three months?” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake,’ he expostulated, ‘don’t 
begin that sort of thing!”’ 

“T only mentioned it,’’ she said carelessly. 

“T heard you all right. I’m dead tired of being up 
against it every day of my life. When aman has anything 
somebody gets it before he can side-step. When a man’s 
dead broke there’s nobody in sight to touch.” 

“You had an opportunity to make Howard pay you 
back.” 

“Didn’t I tell you I missed him?” 

“Yes. What are you going to do?”’ 

“Dorm 


“Of course. You are going to do something, I suppose?”’ 

They had reached the gold and green room above. 
Lydia began pacing the length of a beautiful Kermanshah 
rug—a pale, delicate marvel of rose and green on a ground 
of ivory—lovely, but doomed to fade sooner than the 
pretty woman who trod it with restless, silk-shod feet. 

Mortimer had not responded to her last question. She 
said presently: ‘‘ You have never told me how you intend 
to make him pay you back.” 

“What?” inquired Mortimer, turning very red. 

“T said that you haven’t yet told me how you intend 
to make Howard return the money you lost through his 
juggling with your stock.” 

“T don’t exactly know myself,” admitted Mortimer, 
still overflushed. ‘‘I mean to put it to him squarely, as a 
debt of honor that he owes. I asked him whether to 
invest. He never warned me not to. He is morally 
responsible. Any man who would sit there and nod 
monotonously like a mandarin, knowing all the while what 
he was doing to wreck the company, and let a friend put 
into a rotten concern all the cash he could scrape together, 
is a swindler!” 

‘“‘T think so, too,’’ she said, studying the rose arabesques 
in the rug. 

There was a little click of her teeth when she ended her 
inspection and looked across at Mortimer. Something in 
her expressionless gaze seemed to reassure him and give 
him a confidence he may have lacked. 

“‘T want him to understand that I won’t swallow that 
sort of contemptible treatment,’’ asserted Mortimer, 
lighting a thick, dark cigar. 

“T hope you’ll make him understand,” she said, seating 
herself and resting her clasped, brilliantly-ringed hands 
in her lap. 

“Oh, I will—never fear! 
abominably; he has practically 
Don’t you think so?” 

She nodded. 

“‘T’ll tell him so, too,’’ blustered Mortimer, shaking 
himself into an upright posture, and laying a pudgy, 
clenched fist on the table. ‘‘I’m notafraid of him! He'll 
find that out, too. I know enough to stagger him. Not 
that I mean to use it. I’m not going to have him think 
that my demands on him for my own property resemble 
extortion.” 

“Extortion?” she repeated. 

“Yes. I don’t want him to think I’m trying to intim- 
idate him. I won’t have him think I’m a grafter;\but 
I’ve half a mind to shake that money out of him in one way 
or another.”’ 

He struck the table and looked at her for further sign of 
approval. 

“I’m not afraid of him,” he repeated. 
here, and I’d tell him so!” 

She said coolly: ‘“‘I was wishing that, too.” 

For a while they sat silent, preoccupied, avoiding each 
other’s direct gaze. When she rose he started, watching 
her in a dazed way as she walked to the telephone. 


He has abused my confidence 
swindled me, Lydia. 


“‘T wish he were 


“Shall I?” she asked quietly, turning to him, her hand 
on the receiver. 
“Wait! W-what are you going to do?”’ he stammered. 


“Call him up. Shall 1?” 

A dull throb of fright pulsed through him. 

“You say you are not afraid of him, Leroy.”’ 

“No!” he said with an oath; ‘“‘I am not. Go ahead!” 

She unhooked the receiver. After a second or two her 
low, even voice sounded. There came a pause. She 
rested one elbow on the walnut shelf, the receiver tight to 


her ear. Then: 

“Mr. Quarrier, please. Yes, Mr. Howard 
Quarrier. No, no name. Say it is on business 
of immediate importance. Very well, then; 


you may say that Miss Vyse insists on speaking to him. 
. Yes, I'll hold the wire.”’ 

She turned, the receiver at her ear, and looked narrowly 
at Mortimer. 

‘““Won’'t he speak to you?” he demanded. 

“T’m going to find out. Husha moment!” And in the 
same calm, almost childish voice: ‘‘Oh, Howard, is that 
you? Yes, I know I promised not to do this, but that was 
before things happened! Well, what am I to do 
when it is necessary to talk to you? Yes, it is 
necessary ! I tell you it is necessary! 5 
I am sorry it is not convenient for you to talk to me, but I 
really must ask you to listen! No, I shall not 
write. I want to talk to you to-night—now/ Yes, you 
may come here, if you care to! I think you had 
better come, Howard. Because I am liable to 
continue ringing your telephone until you are willing to 


listen. . . No, there is nobody here. I am alone. 
What time? Very well; I shall expect you. 
Good-by.”’ : 


She hung up the receiver and turned to Mortimer: 

“He’s coming up at once. Did I say anything to scare 
him particularly ?”’ 

“One thing’s sure as preaching,” said Mortimer: “he’s 
a coward—and I’m glad of it,” he added naively, relight- 
ing his cigar, which had gone out. 
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“Tf he comes up in his motor he’ll be here in a few 
minutes,” she said. ‘‘Suppose you take your hat and go 
out. I don’t want him to think what he will think if he 
walks into the room and finds you waiting. You have 
your key, Leroy. Walk down the block; and, when you 
see him come in, give him five minutes.’ 

Her voice had become a little breathless, and her color 
was high. Mortimer, too, seemed apprehensive. Things 
had suddenly begun to work themselves out too swiftly. 

“Do you think that’s best ?’”’ he faltered, looking about 
for his hat. ‘Tell Merkle that nobody has been here, if 
Quarrier should ask him. Do you think we're doing it in 
the best way, Lydia? It smells of a put-up job to me! 
But I guess it’s allright. It’s better for me to just happen 
in, isn’t it? Don’t forget to put Merkle wise.” 

He descended the stairs hastily. Merkle, of the invisible 
eyes, held his hat and gloves and opened the door for him. 

Once on the dark street his impulse was to flee—get out, 
get away from the whole business. A sullen shame was 
pumping the hot blood up into his neck and cheeks. He 
strove to find an inoffensive name for what he was propos- 
ing to do, but ugly terms, synonym after synonym, crowded 
in to characterize the impending procedure, and he walked 
on angrily, half-frightened, looking back from moment to 
moment at the house he had just left. 

On the corner he halted, breathing spasmodically, for 
he had struck a smarter pace than he had been aware of. 

Few people passed him. Once he caught a glimmer of 
a policeman’s buttons along the park wall, and an un- 
pleasant shiver passed over him. At the same moment 
an electric hansom flew noiselessly past him. He shrank 
back into the shadow of a porte-cochére. The hansom 
halted before the limestone basement house. A tall 
figure left it, stood a moment in the middle of the sidewalk, 
then walked quickly to the front door. It opened, and 
the man vanished. 

The hansom still waited at the door. Mortimer, his 
hands shaking, looked at his watch by the light of the 
electric bulbs flanking the gateway under which he stood. 

There was not much time in which to make up his mind, 
yet his fright was increasing to a pitch which began to 
enrage him with that coward’s courage which it is impos- 
sible to reckon with. 

He had missed Quarrier once to-day when he had been 
keyed to the encounter. Was he going to miss him again 
through sheerterror? Besides, was not Quarrier a coward ? 
Besides, was it not his own money? Had he not been 
vilely swindled by a pretended friend? Urging, lashing 
himself into a heavy, shuffling motion, he emerged from the 
porte-cochére and lurched off down the street. No time 
to think now, no time for second thought, for hesitation, 
for weakness. He had waited too long already. He had 
waited ten minutes instead of five. Was Quarrier going to 
escape again? Was he going to get out of the house 
before 

Fumbling with his latch-key, but with sense enough 
left to make no noise, he let himself in, passed silently 
through the reception-hall and up to the drawing-room 
floor, where for a second he stood listening. Then some- 
thing of the perverted sportsman sent the blood quivering 
into his veins. He had him! He had run him down! 
The game was at bay. 

An inrush of exhilaration steadied him. He laid his 
hand on the banister and mounted, gloves and hat-brim 
crushed in the other hand. When he entered the room 
he pretended to see only Lydia. 

“Hello!” he said, laughing. ‘Are you surprised to 

At that moment he caught sight of Quarrier, and the 
start he gave was genuine enough. Never had he seen ina 
man’s visage such white concentration of anger. 

“Quarrier!’’ he stammered, for his acting was becoming 
real enough to supplant art. 

Quarrier had risen; his narrowing eyes moved from 
Mortimer to Lydia, then reverted to the man in the com- 
bination. 

“Rather unexpected, isn’t it?’’ said Mortimer, staring 
at Quarrier. 

“Ts it?”’ returned Quarrier in a low voice. 

“T suppose so,’’ sneered Mortimer. ‘‘Did you expect 
to find me here?” 

“No. Did you expect to find me?” asked the other, 
with an emphasis unmistakable. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mortimer hoarsely. 
“What the deuce do you mean by asking me if I expected 
to find you here? If I had, I’d not have traveled down to 
your office to-day to see you; I’d have come here for you.” 

Quarrier, motionless, white to the lips, turned his eyes 
from one to the other. 

“Tt doesn’t look very well, does it?’’ asked Mortimer; 
and he stood there smiling, danger written all over him. 
“Here you are, handsome, jolly and irresistible as ever!” 

Quarrier looked at Lydia, and his lips moved. ‘‘ You 
asked me to come,”’ he said. 

“No; you offered to. I wished to talk to you over the 
ne: but’’—her lip curled, and she shrugged her shoulders 

“you seemed to be afraid of something or other.” 

eal couldn’ t talk to you in my own house, with guests in 

the room ’ 


” 
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“Why not? Did I say anything your fashionable 
guests might take exception to? Am I likely to do any4 
thing of that kind? You coward!” 

Quarrier stood very still, then noiselessly turned and 
made one step toward the door. 

‘‘One moment,’’ interposed Mortimer blandly. “Ag 
long as I traveled downtown to see you, and find you here 
so unexpectedly, I may as well take advantage of this 
opportunity to regulate a little matter. You don’t mind 
our talking shop for a moment, Lydia? Thank you. It’s 
just a little business matter between Mr. Quarrier and 
myself—a matter concerning a few shares of stock which I 
once held in one of his companies, bought at par, and 
tumbled to ten and What is the fraction, Quarrier? 
I forget.” 

Quarrier thought deeply for a moment; then he raised 
his head, looking full at Mortimer, and ‘under his silky 
beard an edge of teeth glimmered. ‘‘Did you wish me to 
take back those shares at par?”’ he asked. 

“Exactly! I knew you would! I knew you'd see it i in 
that way!’’ cried Mortimer heartily. ‘‘Confound it all, 
Quarrier, I’ve always said you were that sort of man—that 
you'd never let a friend in on the top floor, and kick him 
clear to the cellar! Asa matter of fact, I sold out at ten 
and three-eighths. Wait! Here’sa pencil. Lydia, give 
me that pad on your desk. Here you are, Quarrier. i 
easy enough to figure out how much you owe me.’ 

And as Quarrier slowly began tracing figures on the pad, 
Mortimer rambled on, growing more demonstrative and 
boisterous every moment. ‘‘It’s white of you, Quarrier— 
I'll say that! Legally, of course, you could laugh at me; 
but I’ve always said your business conscience would never 
let you stand for this sort of thing. ‘You can talk and 
talk,’ I’ve told people, many a time, ‘but you'll never. 
convince me that Howard Quarrier hasn’t a heart.’ No, 
by jinks, they couldn’t make me believe it! And here’s” 
my proof—here’s my vindication! Lydia, would you i 


hunting up that check-book I left here before din 

He had made a mistake. The girl flushed. He chok 
up, and cast a glance at Quarrier. But Quarrier, if h 
heard, made no motion of understanding. Perhaps it 
had not been necessary to convince him of the conspiracy, 

When he had finished his figures, he reviewed them, 
tracing each total with his pencil’s point, then quietly 
handed the pad to Mortimer, who went over it, and nodded 
that it was correct. 4 

Lydia rose. Quarrier said, without looking at her: 
“‘T have a blank check with me. May I use one of thea 
pens?”’ 

So he had brought a check! Had he supposed that a 
check might be necessary? Was he prepared to meet any 
demand of hers, too, even before Mortimer appeared? 

“As long as you have a check with you, Howard,” said 
Lydia quietly, ‘‘suppose you simply add to Mr. oie 


amount what you had intended to offer me?”’ 

He stared at her without answering. ? 

“That little remembrance. Don’t you recollect?” 

“No,” said Quarrier. | 

“Why, Howard! Didn’t you promise me all sorts 0 
things when I wanted to go to your friend, Mr. Siward, and 
explain that it was not his fault I got into the Patroons | 
Club? Don’t you remember I felt dreadfully that he 
was expelled—that I was simply wild to write to the gov- 
ernors and tell them how I took Merkle’s clothes and drove 
to the club and waited until I saw a lot of men go in and © 
then crowded in with the push?”’ 

Mortimer was staring at Quarrier out of his protrudiill 
eyes. The girl leaned forward, deliberate, self-possessed, — 
the red lips edged with growing scorn. 

‘That was a dirty trick!” said Mortimer heavily. He 
took the pad, added a figure, passed it to Lydia, and sh 
coolly wrote a total, underscoring it heavily. 

“That is the amount,”’ she said. 

Quarrier looked at the pad which she had tossed upon the 
desk. Then he slowly wetted his pen with ink, and, laying» 
the loose check flat, began to fillitin. Afterward he dried 
it, and, reading it carefully, pushed it aside and rose. é 

“Tt wouldn’t be advisable for you to stop payment, 7 
know,” observed Mortimer insolently, lying back in his 
chair and stretching his legs. 

“T know,” said Quarrier, pausing to turn on them ‘ 
deathly stare. Then he went away. After a while the 
heard the door close. But there was no sound from the 
electric hansom, and Mortimer rose and walked to thi 
window. 

“He’s gone,” he said. 


XII 
HE heat, which had been severe in June, driving the 
last fashionable loiterer into the country, continued 
fiercely throughout July. August was stifling; the ch 
nut leaves in the parks curled up and grew boa 
elms were blotched; brown stretches scarred the la 
the blazing color of the geranium beds seemed to intensif; 
the heat like a bed of living coals. 
Nobody who was anybody remained in town— —excep’ 
some wealthy business men and their million-odd em- 
ployees; but the million, being nobodies, didn’t count. 


The house of Mrs. Mortimer was closed and boarded up; 
the Caithness mansion was closed; the Ferralls’, the 
Bonnesdels’, the Pages’, the Shannons’, Mrs. Vendenning’s, 

all were sealed up like vaults. A caretaker apparently 
guarded Major Belwether’s house, peeping out at intervals 
from behind the basement windows. As for Plank’s great 
pile of masonry, edging the outer Hundreds in the north, 
several lighted windows were to be seen in it at night, anda 
big yellow and black touring-car whizzed downtown from 
its bronze gateway every morning with perfect regularity. 
For there was a fight on that had steadily grown hotter 
with the weather, and Plank had little time to concern 
himself with the temperature or to mop his red features 
over the weather bureau report. Harrington and Quarrier 
were after him,’horse, foot and dragoons; Harrington had 
even taken a house at Seabright in order to be near in per- 
son; and Quarrier’s move from Long Island to Shotover 
House was not so flippant as it might appear, for he had his 
private car there and a locomotive at Black Fells Crossing 
station, and he was with- 
in striking distance of 
Rochester, Utica, Syracuse 
and Albany. Which was 
what Harrington thought 
necessary. 
__ The vast unseen machin- 
ery set in motion by Har- 
rington and Quarrier had 
begun to grind in May; 
and, at the first audible 
rumble, the aspect of 
things financial in the 
country changed. A few 
industrials began to rocket, 
nobody knew why; but 
the market’s first tremor 
left it baggy and spineless, 
and the reaction, already 
overdue, became a sodden 
| andsoggyslump. Nobody 
_ knew why. 
The noise of the fray in 
| the papers, which had first 
excited, then stunned, the 
outside public, continued 
in a delirium of rumor, re- 
_port, forecast, and sum- 
"ming up at the week’s end. 
_ Seare-heads, involving 
everybody and everything, 
from the district-attorney 
_to Plank’s office boy, suc- 
ceeded one another. 
Plank’s name headed col- 
umn after column. Already 
‘becoming familiar in the 
society and financial sec- 
‘tions, it began to appear 
‘inneighboring paragraphs. 
| Who was Plank? And the 
‘papers told people with 
‘more or less inaccuracy, 
humor or sarcasm. What 
was he trying todo? The 
_papers tried to tell that, 
too, making a pretty close 
guess, with comments 
good-natured or ill- 
natured according to cir- 
/cumstances over which 
‘somebody ought to have 
‘some control. What was 
, Harrington trying to do to 
/Plank—if he was trying to 
do anything? They told 
that pretty clearly. What 
‘Was Quarrier going to do to 
Plank? That, also, they 
explained in lively detail. 
A few clergymen who stuck 
to their churches began to 
volunteer pulpit opinions 
concerning the ethics of 
the battle. A minister 
who was generally sup- 
posed to make an unmitigated nuisance of himself in poli- 
ties dealt Plank an unexpected blow by saying that he 
: aw a “‘hero.”” Some papers called him ‘“‘ Hero”’ Plank for 
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jawhile, but soon tired of it or forgot it under the stress of 
‘the increasing heat. 

Besides, Plank scarcely noticed what the press said of 
. He was too busy; his days were full days, brimming 
over deep into the night. Brokers, lawyers, sycophants, 
tipsters, treacherous ex-employees of Quarrier, detectives, 
up-State petty officials, lobbyists from Albany, newspaper 
,men from Wall Street, Broad Street, Mulberry Street, 
Forty-second Street —all these he saw in units, relays, regi- 
ts—either at his offices or after dinner —and sometimes 


after midnight in his own house. And these were only a 
few, picked from the interested or disinterested thousands 
who besieged him with advice, importunity, threats, and 
attempted blackmail. And he handled them all in turn, 
stolidly but with decision. His obstinate under lip pro- 
truded further and further with rare recessions; his heavy 
head was like the lowered head of a bull. Undaunted, 
inexorable, slow to the verge of stupidity at times, at times 
swift as a startled tiger, this new, amazing personality, 
steadily developing, looming higher, heavier, athwart the 
financial horizon—in stature holding his own among giants, 
then growing, gradually, inch by inch—dominated his 
surrounding level sky-line. 

The youth in him was the tragedy to the old; the sudden 
silence of the man the danger to the secretive. Harrington 
was already an old man; Quarrier’s own weapon had 
always been secrecy; but thesilence of Plank confused him, 
for he had never learned to parry well another’s use of his 
own weapon. The left-handed swordsman dreads to cross 
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with a man who fights with the left hand. And Harrington, 
hoary, seamed, scarred, maimed in onslaughts of long- 
forgotten battles, looked long and hard upon this wraith 
of his own dead youth which now rose towering to confront 
him, menacing him with the armed point of the same shield 
behind which he himself had so long found shelter—the 
Law! 

The closing of the courts enforced armed truces along 
certain lines of Plank’s battle-front; the adjournment of 
the Legislature emptied Albany. Once it was rumored that 
Plank had passed an entire morning with the Governor of 
the greatest State in the Union and that the conference 
was to be repeated. A swarm of newspaper men settled 
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about the Governor’s summer cottage at Saratoga, but 
they learned nothing, nor could they find a trace of Plank’s 
tracks in the trodden trails of the great Spa. 

Besides, the racing had begun; Desmond, Burbank, 
Sneed, and others of the gilded guild had opened new club- 
houses; the wretched, half-starved natives in the surround- 
ing hills were violating the game-laws to distend the 
paunches of the overfed with five-inch troutlings and grouse 
and woodcock slaughtered out of season; so there was 
plenty of copy for newspaper men without the daily specu- 
lative paragraphs devoted to the doings of Beverly Plank. 
Some scandal, too—but newspapers never touch that; 
and, after all, it was nobody’s affair that Leroy Mortimer 
drove a large yellow-and-black French touring-car, new 
model, all over Saratoga County. Perhaps the simi- 
larity of machines gave rise to the rumor of Plank’s pres- 
ence; perhaps not, because the car was often driven by a 
tall, slender girl with dark eyes and hair; and nobody ever 
saw that sort of pretty woman in Plank’s motor, or saw 
Leroy Mortimer for many 
days without a companion 
of that species. 

Mortimer’s health was 
excellent. The races had 
not proved remunerative, 
however, and his new 
motor-car was horribly ex- 
pensive. And he began to 
be seriously afraid that by 
theend of August he would 
be obliged to apply to 
Quarrier once more for 
some slight token of that 
gentleman’s good will. 

Plank, it was known, 
had opened his great house 
at Black Fells. His serv- 
ants, gamekeepers, were 
there; his stables, kennels, 
greenhouses, model stock- 
farm—all had been put in 
immaculate condition 
pending the advent of the 
master. But Plank had 
not appeared ; his new sea- 
going steam yacht still lay 
in the East River, and, at 
rare intervals, a significant 
glimmer of bunting dis- 
closed the owner’s pres- 
ence aboard for an hour 
or two. That was all, 
however; and the cliff- 
watchers at Shotover 
Houseand the Fells looked 
seaward in vain for the big 
Siwanoa, as yacht after 
yacht, heralded by the 
smudge on the horizon, 
turned from a gray speck 
to a white one, and crept 
in from the sea to anchor. 

The Ferralls were at 
Shotover with their first 
installment of guests. 
Sylvia was there, Quarrier 
expected—because Kemp 
Ferrall’s break with him 
was not a social one, and 
Grace’s real affection for 
Sylvia blinded neither her 
nor her husband to the 
material and social im- 
portance of the intimacy. 
Siward was not invited; 
neither had an invitation 
to him been even discussed 
in view of what Grace was 
aware of, and what every- 
body knew concerning the 
implacable relations exist- 
ing between him and 
Howard Quarrier. 

Bridge, yachting and 
motoring were the August 
sports; the shooting set had not yet arrived, of course; in 
fact, there wasstill another relay expected before the season 
opened and brought the shooting coterie for the first two 
weeks. But Sylvia was expected to last through and hold 
over with a brief interlude for a week-end at Lenox. So 
was Quarrier; and Grace, always animated by a lively but 
harmless malice, hoped to Heaven that Plank might arrive 
before Quarrier left, because she adored the tension of 
situations, and was delightedly persuaded that Plank was 
more than able to hold his own with her irritating cousin. 

“Oh, to see them together in a small room!” she sighed 
ecstatically in Sylvia’s ear: ‘‘I’d certainly poke them up if 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ It’s a wise advertising spirit that knows its best medium. 


@ Love eats little. Therefore, love much and smash the 


trusts. 


C@ It is easy to give a confidence, but it is impossible to buy 
it back. 

© Pie is a shorter word than indigestion, but it gets there 
just the same. 


@ Charity begins at home—and it’s one thing the neighbors 
never borrow. 


C Gossip is the heedless chauffeur who never stops to con- 
sider the injured. 


@ The man with the rake-off is the one who sneers at the 


man with the muck-rake. 


@ There are more things in tin cans, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in thy philosophy. 


@ A few women in Congress might help the country and 
they couldn’t hurt Congress. 


@ We all admire the gifted conversationalist and prefer 
to sit next to the good talker. 


@ The man who halted on third base to congratulate 
himself failed to make a home run, 


@ Sarcasm is a bankrupt nobleman who endows an Amer- 
ican heiress with all his worldly goods. 


All Work and No Play 


HE short-story contest with thousand-dollar prizes has 

been run into the ground. It is doubtful whether 
such a contest ever brought forth a really great story, or 
one that would never have seen the light of day except 
for the bait of the big prize offered. There is a large, 
steady market for good stories, and it is easy enough to 
break into the market if the author can furnish the right 
kind of goods. With the theatre it is different. Actors 
and managers are supposed to lie awake nights in their 
anxiety to discover new plays, but the young playwright 
seems to find a good deal of trouble in attracting the atten- 
tion of the anxious actor or manager. 

The market for plays is not an easy one to break into. 
For this reason, a play contest—such as the New Theatre 
organization of Chicago has announced—may produce 
some interesting results. The New Theatre itself is a 
modest attempt to improve the conditions of theatrical 
production by organizing a stock company to give, during 
a season of thirty weeks, fifteen plays that shall be worth 
seeing. They have a guarantee fund, an advance sub- 
scription sale of tickets, and a board of trustees composed 
of gentlemen interested in the theatre. It is organized 
along the lines of the famous Thomas Orchestra Associa- 
tion ‘that has given Chicago one of the two or three best 
orchestras in the world and housed it in its own hall. 

The play contest is for the benefit of the young American 
dramatist. The New Theatre wants only American plays 
of modern life, and acting plays. The prize will be an 
adequate production, and if successful a two-weeks’ run 
with the usual royalties, the rights to remain with the 
author. It is not a huge prize compared with the five- 
thousand-dollar-story contest prize, but it should be 
enough. The budding dramatist is after production: if he 
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can get his work before the public suitably he is confident 
that some other power will see its opportunity and seize it. 
All the budding dramatist wants is publicity. It is well 
to limit the contest to plays of American life. That is 
what the new dramatist should be writing about. The 
regular theatres offer enough of the imported British 
society play or French adaptations. The home field has 
hardly been touched, and, when the public finds that good 
plays can be written about the life they know, there will 
probably be less chance for the present sort of rot. If the 
New Theatre contest brings out one strong American play 
it will be a great success. 


What's the News ? 


VERYBODY has a grievance against the newspapers. 
Dog days aggravate many grievances. Some object 
to this characteristic, some to that. But we believe the 
great mass of objection arises subconsciously from the fact 
that the papers are dull. Consider your least-hated daily. 
There is the inevitable tamily jar from Pittsburg. Does 
it really interest you? There is the full page of sporting 
events, which may be interesting; but only an expert can 
understand the jargon in which it is written. There is 
the “‘society’’ department—the leading items, concerning 
the ‘‘smartset,’’ gathered at considerable pains and expense, 
while the paragraphs, concerning the morenumerousstupid 
set, are sent in, or brought personally to the office, by the 
ladies whose important departures for the seaside or returns 
thence are thus certified to a weary world. 

The alleged function of a newspaper is to print the news. 
What is the news? Why, whatever is in the papers, of 
course. It is made news by the simple fact that the 
papers print it. Every editor will tell you, with pride, 
that his paper daily throws away as much matter as it 
publishes. Our wonder why it doesn’t try throwing 
away what it prints and printing what it throws away is 
provoked by no spirit of levity, but by an earnest con- 
sideration of the possibility of improving one ei our greatest 
institutions. 

In every large city there are newspapers that nobody 
reads—or nobody worth mentioning. These are exactly 
the papers that most religiously “print the news’’—that 
is, the happenings which a consensus of newspaper judg- 
ment has approved as the staples of the trade, and which, 
accordingly, are furnished by the Associated Press and 
local news bureaus. Other papers have a great measure 
of popularity. These are the ones that print something 
besides the staple news. The conclusion is inevitable. 
Much of the so-called news is a bore and an affliction. 
Everybody has a grievance against the newspapers, be- 
cause even the best of them print so much of it. 


Uncle Sam Borrows 


HE first offering of Panama Canal bonds—$30,000,000 

in amount—brought a premium of about three anda 

half percent. Theoldtwo percents. have held ata premium 

of three to four per cent. for a long time, and, unless a great 

business depression intervenes, there is no doubt that the 

remainder of the canal issue, whatever the amount may 
be, can be sold at a premium. 

Say we expend two hundred millions in digging the canal. 
The fixed charge devolving upon the people of the United 
States will be four millions a year, or less than three per 
cent. of the annual pension-roll—which nobody minds. 
It is an interesting suggestion of the power of a great 
Government—or of our Government, for no other could 
match this feat inborrowing. British Government bonds, 
bearing two and a half per cent. interest, sell at a discount 
of about twelve per cent. The canal bonds are available 
as a basis for national bank circulation on the same terms 
as the old twos—the tax on such circulation being only 
one-half of one per cent. a year. Experts expect that the 
canal issue, therefore, will result in an important expansion 
of national bank circulation, hence of the total stock of 
money in the country. Thanks largely to the old two per 
cents., national bank notes in circulation increased in the 
sum of $69,000,000 in the fiscal year ending July 1. 
Most |persons are familiar with the axiom that prosperity 
begins with spending money and going in debt. Un- 
fortunately only a few of us are able to adjust the formula 
successfully to our petty individual cases. 


An Exploded Theory 


A purpose of the War Department to establish a 
small powder factory of its own is interesting out of 
proportion to the size of the plant. We used to hear a 
great deal more than we do now about the efficiency of 
private as compared with Government management. It 
was said many times that a private corporation could 
conduct the postal business of the country more econom- 
ically than the Government did. Probably that statement, 
so far as it goes, is still true. But nobody who has intelli- 
gently studied contemporaneous trust history can really 
doubt that, if the postal business were in the hands of a 
typical private corporation, the public would get a worse 
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service at a higher cost—not because the managemer 
would be incompetent, but because it would be greedy 
The powder trust is believed to be admirably efficien 
But that does not mean cheap powder; it means bi 
profits. 

The secret is now fairly out. All those multi-millionaire 
of so new growth did not get their money from fairy goc 
mothers. They sequestrated it, in one way or anothe 
out of the wealth of the country. Mr. Carnegie’s thre 
or four hundred millions were contributed by the cor 
sumers of steel. The Standard Oil Company has neve 
undergone the stock-watering process which is so commo 
an incident of trust-making; hence affords a cleare 
illustration of the profits derivable from practical monopol 
of a staple article. The last five years it has paid it 
stockholders dividends to the amount of two hundred an 
nineteen million dollars, or two and a fifth times the amoun 
of its capital stock. Considerable extravagance might b 
introduced into the management, and still give consumer 
their kerosene and axle grease cheaper. There are, ¢ 
course, certain exceptions. But most of the trusts ar 
inspired by a get-rich-quick motive. So long as they ar 
thus inspired and have a free rein, their efficiency, whateve 
its degree, will do consumers no good. The War Depart 
ment will evidently be much disappointed if its littl 
powder plant doesn’t help to blow up what remains of th 
notion that mere managerial efficiency tells the whole story 


The Machine’s Handicap 


ORMER Governor Yates, of Illinois, who now desires t 
represent that Commonwealth in the upper house 
Congress, is telling his audiences that Senators Cullom an 
Hopkins and Speaker Cannon took him up into a hig! 
hotel room, where he was offered the post of ambassador t 
Mexico if he would deliver his convention delegates at : 
critical juncture. He thinks this illustrates the difficultie 
which beset his path in seeking a Senatorship in oppositio! 
to the wishes of the gentlemen who control the Federal job 
in his State. But as Mr. Yates isa politician of much skil 
and experience, and as he adds that he has repeated th 
story from the platform in one hundred and two counties, i 
seems to us to illustrate something else even more forcibl: 
—to wit, that it is becoming increasingly difficult for ; 
political machine, with whatever power and sagacity i 
may be operated, to overcome the handicap of being : 
machine. The adroit ex-Governor evidently judges tha 
his best card consists in showing that he is opposed by : 
powerful machine; and he shrewdly calculates that th 
better he succeeds in impressing his audiences with an ide: 
of the potency of the machine, the better chance he wi 
stand of triumphing over it. 

The case is typical of the times. The mightier th 
machine, the weaker it is. Its liability to overthrow i 
exactly in proportion to the energy that has been expende 
in constructing it. Before the ides of November we shal 
see many gentlemen violently seeking to detach them 
selves—at least until the campaign is over—from thi 
machines which they have toilfully created, and prob 
ably eagerly pointing out for their own vindication suel 
evidences as they can discover of defects in their mechanica 
efficiency—as where a collectorship or postmastershij 
got away from them. | 


The Great Dividend 


HIS is the time of year when the stock-ticker lies lim] 
in the broker’s office, and the farmer has the floor. I 
is of vastly more importance to know whether it is goo 
“‘orowing weather’? than whether the Attorney-Genera 
has brought a new suit against the Standard Oil, or Mr 
Cassatt has taken the steamer for home, or Mr. Gates i 
optimistic about his country. All over the land, fron 
rocky Maine to sunny California, something is going o 
day and night that is of first-rate consequence to every on 
of eighty millions of human beings: water is tricklin’ 
down the hillsides, moistening the soil; green stalks 0 
corn are swelling with juice; grass is waist-high; wheat 7 
growing golden under the hot rays of the sun. The eart/ 
is hard at work producing its annual dividend, and on it 
increase depends pretty much everything else—the mills 
the railroads, the stores—the dinner-pail and the autome 
bile for next year. A 
We talk a lot about trusts, and captains of industry 
about the Senate and the Supreme Court; but Mothe 
Nature really does the business. Each year she gives 
country several billions, more or less, of clear, unmortgage 
profits, with which Wall Street may play its game of pap¢ 
securities and the factories may open their doors fe 
business. d 
It is good to walk over the fields in the long midsumm¢ 
days and know that, graft or no graft, with or without M 
Roosevelt’s permission, and no matter what we may thin 
of Mr. Rockefeller, the corn continues to ripen and 
apples are turning red in the orchard. It may be a wicke 
world where the few take all the jack-pots ; but the eart 
is a good mistress and she repays at usurious rates ee 
is put into her. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


to Dover, New Hampshire, carries one across a 
State border-line, and therewith into a realm new as 
regards the legal aspect of the cotton-mill industry. 

Dover, though mild and conservative in appearance, 
boasts a population of fifteen thousand souls, two-fifths of 
whom are foreigners from that part of Europe which the 
good New Englander mentions with a downward curve of 
the lips. There are among them both French and Swedes, 
to be sure, but these nationalities represent already a labor- 
ing aristocracy which looks down upon the other classes 
formed of Armenians, Portuguese, Greeks, Poles, Russians 
and other Slavs. 

It was with some hesitation that the agent of one of the 
larger mills consented to my visiting the vast precincts of 
his industrial domain. He accompanied me “‘upstairs and 
downstairs.”’ 

“T believe,” said this agent, who is a disciple of Tolstoi— 
“JT believe in respecting the law. I enforce the spirit by the 
letter. My overseers understand that I only want suitable 
help. It would not greatly affect us if they took all our 
smallest hands. When the truant officer came in, about six 
weeks after vacation was over, he found only one boy who 
could not show his certificate on request, and that boy had 
his at home.”’ 

_ As I walked on through the upper rooms where the 
old ‘“‘mule spinners” were installed, I noticed a num- 
ber of very little boys at work. These ‘‘mule spinners,”’ 
which produce an extremely fine and perfect thread, are 
composed of so complicated a machinery that they must be 
tended not by a child, but by a man. For the merely 
mechanical attention to that part of the moving frame 
which i is close to the ground, however, the ‘‘little hands”’ 
are indispensable. 

Pointing to one of the tiny aids, not more, evidently, than 
owelve years old, I questioned the Tolstoian agent. 

_ “Oh,” he responded with a somewhat indifferent air, 
‘the children twelve and thirteen years old come in at three 
yclock, as soon as school is over, to help their parents.”’ 
“But this is a tacit breaking of the law?”’ I asked. 
The agent shrugged his shoulders, as though there were 
4m inward conflict between conscience and expediency. 
' “T tried to stop this ‘helping system,’”’ he said, ‘‘but the 
yarents protested. After all, the children are Detter off 
ere than they would be in the streets of a town like Dover.”’ 


A SHORT journey in the cars from Portland, Maine, 
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“Rosie, You Have Been and Scrubbed the Floors Again”’ 


New Hampshire permits children to work in the factories 
at the age of twelve during the vacations of the public 
schools. During the full school session, the boys and girls, 
up to fourteen years, must follow the instruction given, 
and those who cannot read and write must, until sixteen 
years of age, go to the school or attend the night-classes. 

One of the militant members of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, speaking of the conditions in New 
Hampshire, expressed herself to me as follows: 

“‘ As far as I can ascertain there are children under age 
employed at the mills in many towns. When we tried to 
urge an investigation we were begged by the authorities 
not to ‘stir up’ the matter. As conditions are not very bad 
in New Hampshire,” she concluded in a melancholy way, 
“the men and women of our State are willing to ‘let things 
Gratton 

There is, to be sure, no factory inspection in the State of 
New Hampshire, and, as has been often remarked, laws 
have no real value except through their enforcement. 

At Nashua the “‘herd”’ of foreigners is more dense even 
than in Dover, more villainous, more swarming, more 
rapacious, more heedless of the laws in a country whose 
patriotism for them echoes only to the ring of a silver dollar. 

The two thousand hands of one manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Nashua are almost all foreign. I questioned 
many of the children in the spinning-room. Those who 
were able to speak English gave their ages as fourteen. 
Those who could not speak English were, without excep- 
tion, according to their own verdict, over sixteen years old; 
though their diminutive size, their immaturity, declared 
them, to the most casual observer, as not above twelve 
or thirteen years of age. As soon as I spoke to them upon 
this delicate subject their expression of intensity changed 
to one of merriment—they rushed to tell their comrades of 
their adroitness in deceiving a stranger, and, as I passed, 
I left behind me a trail of hilarity. 

One girl who spoke only French had been ten years 
in the mills. Her voice was gone, her eyes were dulled, 
she looked a thousand years old, and there was something 
gruesome in the way she spat upon the ground, grinning 
the while, as she twisted a broken thread between her 
fingers, joining it to the whirling bobbin which she had 
tended for a decade. 

At the office the brisk young American clerks had but one 
verdict to give regarding the social disadvantages of the 
laborer from Southern 
Europe: ‘He is like an 
animal. He herds with 
his compatriots into quar- 
ters which his habitation 
renders so filthy that, 
afterward, no American 
is willing to take up his 
abode there.”’ 

At the City Hall, where 
I talked for a time with 
the ‘‘young lady assist- 
ant,” I learned to what 
an extent the prejudice 
against the foreigner has 
become ferocious in towns 
which, like Nashua, boast 
truly old and venerable 
inhabitants—and to what 
extent, also, this preju- 
dice affects the very des- 
tinies of America. 

“Why,” the young lady 
assistant protested, 
“‘these foreigners have ten 
and eleven children in a 
family! They’re just like 
animals, and they’re re- 
sponsible for all the pov- 
erty here. It seems as if 
they had no sense what- 
ever, having such fami- 
lies.”’ 

Then, after a moment’s 
reflection, in which it 
seemed she were sum- 
moning courage for a 
denunciation almost anti- 
patriotic, she added: 

“They don’t have my 
approval if they do have 
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She Looked a Thousand Years Old 


President Roosevelt’s. At our charity societies we are 
perfectly disgusted with them!” 

There is something appalling in the statistics of certain 
of the cotton mills in Manchester: the floor space of 
these factories covers one hundred and twenty-five acres; 
the spindles that twist, in their revolutions, thread for a 


world of cotton garments, number six hundred thousand ; 


the total number of yards of cloth woven, not ina century, 
but in a week, amounts to 4,921,000; the pay-roll dis- 
penses $108,000 hard-earned dollars, and the hands who 
receive them form a body of 13,704 persons. In other 
words, these mills are the largest in the world. 

Almost one-half of the fifty-six thousand Manchester 
inhabitants are foreigners. They are monopolizing every- 
thing—so the legend goes—because of their large families. 

‘“Why,”’ said the little school-teacher to me, ‘‘we’ve so 
many foreigners that they keep our children back. The 
Americans,” she added, with an air of superiority, ‘“‘many 
of them, have no children. The educated prefer quality to 
quantity. They’d rather have two and give them a good 
education, and they’d rather have none than give them no 
education at all! Lots of the American hands when they 
marry go right on working. They have no home and no 
children; they just board around.” 

It was the clerk at the hotel who gave me the word of 
introduction necessary for opening the doors of the larger 
mills, and a young office-boy accompanied me on my round 
through one factory. He was of the energetic type we 
designate as ‘“‘thoroughly American,’ self-respecting, 
ambitious, proud, neat, smart, alert and resolute. 

“There’s lots of children here under age,’’ he volunteered, 
‘but so long as the truant officer doesn’t get after them 
they’re all right.” 

And presently, as we passed by a mule spinning-frame 
which had two tiny boys in attendance, my companion 
proffered : 

“You wouldn’t think that little fellow was fourteen, 
would you?” 

“No,” I responded. 

“Well, he says he is, but he isn’t—none of them 
are. They’re all foreigners. Lots of ’em can’t even read 
and write their own names. You see,” he explained, 
‘“we’ve got to have the work done and the Americans won’t 
do it—it’s too dirty for them—so we take in foreigners.”’ 

“And how do they get in? They must have a certificate 
verifying their age. How can they obtain this?” 

“Well,” my informant responded, ‘‘the parents swear 
falsely about their children’s ages, and, besides that, they 
move around from one ward to another, change their names, 
and use the new certificate of the older children for those too 
young to get a certificate of their own.” 

So light and airy a sense of legal obligations seems 
hardly credible, yet such are the facts. A family takes 
out certificates in one part of the town under the name of 
Blanche. The following year they move into another 
quarter, install themselves under the name of White, and 
the younger children thus, as little Whites, provide them- 
selves with the certificates of the older brothers who are 
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already serving in the army of laborers under the appella- 
tion of Blanche. 

It is in the pursuit of such miscreants that the truant 
officers can alone act effectually in a State where there is no 
official factory inspector. The work done by the present 
Superintendent of Schools at Manchester is irreproachable. 
All that conscientious and persistent endeavor can contrib- 
ute to reform is here being accomplished by those who 
enforce with rigid precision the New Hampshire school- 
laws. But, alas, there is a faith so implicit placed in 
‘parents and guardians”’ that their oath, made in no matter 
what spirit of rapacity, is accepted without question, and 
thus it happens that one finds in the mills a goodly number 
of children whose ‘‘parents swear they’re fourteen when 
they’re only twelve.” 

Having obtained at the schools in Manchester a list of 
“‘truants,’’ I set out upon an expedition into the poorer 
quarters of this thriving industrial town. 

The prodigious mills are massed together in a block which 
sways to the rhythm of the huge and forceful machines 
within. A broad and busy avenue—framed with double 
rows of tempting stores whose vast plate windows reflect 
the trolley cars that flash right and left—traverses Man- 
chester from west to east. Yet out of this thoroughfare so 
animated a step carries one into the poorer quarters. 

There is one expression used by the dilettantes of charity 
as by the most democratic of philanthropists: they say 
when setting out upon a round among the poor: ‘‘ We are 
going down to the slums.’”’ This down (inasmuch as, from a 
geographical point of view, it does not always mean a direc- 
tion) implies a certain worldly concession, a moral conde- 
scension, instinctive, and, therefore, more poignant, which 
those who are not strictly of the ‘‘slums”’ feel for that part 
of the world whither the very poor have been relegated. 

Asa matter of fact, from a spiritual point of view—given 
the lesson we learn there of self-abnegation and Christian 
disinterested devotion, of charity and of love—we might 
well say, in speaking of our visits to the poor, that they take 
us not down but up to the slums. 


The Terrible Truants 


T.WAS almost six o’clock when I rapped at the Landry’s 
door.. Rose, they had told me at the school, and Josie, 
her older sister, were both of them truants. This somewhat 
romantic word invoked visions of other runaway children 
whose lives had begun with escapades and continued in 
adventures of all kinds, but the dismal entrance of the 
Landry’s tenement dulled at once whatever rose-color had 
momentarily enveloped the images of these two fugitives. 
A light step sounded in response to my tap at the door, 
which was thrown open by a child on whose little face was 
a smile of greeting as she welcomed me without question. 
In the hospitable tone of the very poor, to whom the 
stranger is an object of especial courtesy, she bade me be 
seated and wait until her mother came in. 

‘But it was you I came to see,”’ I explained. 
Rose Landry, aren’t you?” 

‘SYes,,ma’am.” 

She had placed one hand on either hip and stood with 
her arms thus akimbo, a light cotton jacket hanging loose 
from her narrow little shoulders, her eyes all eagerness, and 
her thin, frail body bent forward with the intensity of the 
working woman, weary herself, alert for others. 

“You are eleven years old, aren’t you?” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Then why aren’t you in school?” 

She threw out both hands with a pretty gesture, indul- 
gent, despairing, and then she laughed: 

“Why, I have all the housekeeping to do, and mamma’s 
dinner to carry, and besides,’’ she added, ‘‘I have these two 
to take care of!” 

“These two”’ were a boy of nine and a girl of six who sat 
demurely in the corner looking at a picture-book. As I 
turned to speak to them there was a sound from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen which announced that something on the 
fire needed attention. Rose in an instant quieted the sim- 
mering disturbance on the stove and, returning, explained: 

“T love school better than anything, but I must help 
mamma. I’m up, you see, every morning at half-past four. 
I’ve got my floors to scrub and the breakfast to cook. Then 
I go to market, and I have to get mamma’s dinner ready 
and take it to the factory. It’s getting mamma’s dinner,” 
she added, ‘‘that bothers me from going to school.” 

Then, perhaps, something in my expression offended 
her, for she protested quickly, a flash of loyalty in her dark, 
bright eyes: 

“I don’t have to scrub my floors and do quite all these 
things; mamma don’t want me to, but I do it to advance 
her at the mill. When she comes home at night I don’t 
want her to have a thing to do.” 

The tenement was shining with cleanliness. On the 
table; which was spread for supper, a red cloth reflected 
gayly the light from a neatly-trimmed lamp. There was 
order and cheer in all that this little housekeeper had 
touched. 

Long before I heard a sound on the stairs, Rose—alter- 
nating moments of conversation with flights into the 
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kitchen for the preparation of supper—sounded the signal 
of those accustomed to waiting for a returning footstep at 
the close of the day. 

“Hark!” she cried ; ‘‘there’s Josie!”’ 

And presently the door opened and the second of the 
truants, aged thirteen, came in from a ten-hour day’s work 
at a shoe-shop. She, too, was ‘“‘doing it to advance 
mamma,” and the burden she carried, too heavy for so 
youny shoulders, had put something prematurely resigned 
into the dignity of her bearing. When school was spoken of 
—and, indeed, it seemed almost inappropriate to propose 
classes to one for whom life had been itself so full a lesson — 
Josie smiled. With a certain pride she opened a desk that 
stood at one side of the room, and took from it a handful of 
copybooks in which her clear, round handwriting showed 
the application of a faithful pupil. 

“‘T’d love to have graduated,” she said. 
more year.” 

Again the warning note of Rose, the vigilant, sounded. 
This time there was a ring of tenderness in her voice, as she 
cried, lifting up her little hand: 

“Hark! There’s mamma!”’ 

The step that approached slowly by the steep tenement 
stairway was heavy with fatigue, and the greeting Mrs. 
Landry gave, as she pushed open the door, was listless. 

‘Rosie,’ she said, turning to the little housekeeper, 
‘“you’ve been and scrubbed those floors again!” 

But Rosie’s gay, ringing laugh defied the pity implied in 
these few words of afiectionate reproach. The mother laid 
aside her shawl, put in its place the dinner-pail. She moved 
as one moves who has no real hope in life to prompt new 
energy and impulse. When I questioned her she was 
reticent, admitting only that her husband was living 
somewhere in New Hampshire—how she did not know, for 
he had given her no news of himself since deserting her. 

The two youngest children had slid down from their 
seat in the corner and stood close to the mother, rubbing 
against her shyly as they listened, without understanding, 
to what she said. 

Though she had been gone from the house since five 
in the morning Mrs. Landry did not sit down. She 
was inspecting me; inwardly she had a misapprehension 
that I had come from some charitable or philanthropic 
society, and the idea to her of accepting help, other than 
such aid as one friend gives another, was repellent. It was 
only after I had reassured her of my official interest that she 
relaxed, admitting slowly in her hoarse, broken voice: 

“It’s been a pretty hard pull.’”’ Then she added: “I 
don’t carry my cross; I drag it. But I have the children” 
—her hand rested on the head of the little one by her side— 
““and”’—she finished the sentence to herself —‘‘I’m happy, 
because I believe in God.” 

The following day I visited Josie at the shoe-shop. Had 
I been myself the truant officer I would, Iam sure, have been 
tempted in this case to make an exception in the law’s 
enforcement. Had Josie been taken from factory, had 
Rose been put back into school, the Landry family would 
have been broken up. An asylum would have replaced 
home for the two younger children, and the evil done them 
and the mother would perhaps have been greater than was 
the premature physical fatigue provoked by the incessant 
effort to triumph over misfortune, and the fight for an ideal 
dearer than welfare to those who do not live by bread alone. 

Yet how make exceptions to the law? How alter the 
letter without entailing license for the oppressor ? 


“‘T had only one 


When Wages Wane 


Bees with the clearing of the children from the spinning- 
rooms, the wages of the laborers have not, as it might 
be expected, augmented; on the contrary, they have, for 
twenty years, diminished steadily. The recent long and 
terrible Fall River strikes sufficiently attest to the gradual 
exasperation of the cotton-mill hand who has been ‘‘cut 
down,”’ as he puts it, to ‘‘starvation rates.” And, if we 
believe the verdict of the expert, this “‘cutting down” has 
been an economic necessity. Referring to the outcome of 
the Fall River strikes, the New York Times says in an 
editorial : 

“Tf the forty-one corporations had been required to dis- 
burse $1,500,000 more wages annually, irrespective of their 
profits, it is hardly too much to say that the prospect of the 
continuance of the industry would have been imperilled. 
: The annual reports and meetings are pitiful read- 
ing for anybody interested in the industry.” 

What does it all mean then? 

That reform is inconsistent with prosperity ? 

That vexatious labor-laws actually do hamper the 
manufacturer ? 

Before deciding thus peremptorily against the prac- 
ticability of enforcing, throughout other States, such laws 
as are observed strictly in Massachusetts, there are a num- 
ber of things to be considered. 

In the first place, as a nation, we export large quantities 
of raw cotton, and import quantities of manufactured 
prints and ginghams. These manufactured cotton goods 
which we import are—as even the most casual ‘‘shopper’”’ 
has observed—four and five times more expensive to buy, 
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and they are also infinitely finer than our own cotton 
cloths. 

We are creating a scarcity in the raw material and 
importing the manufactured article! Think whata compe; 
tition results! 

A second observation to be made is this. Within five 
years the Southern States have increased their consump- 
tion of cotton from 656,440 bales to 4,278,980 bales. The 
Northern mills have increased theirs absolutely by 16,995, 
The North has still 15,865,790 spindles as against 8,211,- 
734 in the South, but this disproportion cannot long 
continue. Already the spinning-rooms in the Southern 
mills look like crowded playrooms for children by com- 
parison with the Fall River factories. 

Now, the older the hands the more intelligent and expert 
they presumably are. Why, therefore, should not the 
Northern manufacturer take advantage of a necessity 
which the law has forced upon him? And, since the South 
has become, in the matter of coarse cotton cloths, so lively 
a competitor with the North, why should not the North, 
in turn, with her equipment of ‘‘hands over fourteen,” 
compete against Europe and replace, by home production, 
the entire category of imported goods? Such a move 
would harmonize with the enforcement of the ec 
laws in the North. 


The Root of the Evil 


le THE South the problem is very different. There 
shortage in the labor supply seems to be at the root of 
the difficulties. As the retired agent put it: ‘“No one 
would want to use children, but we can’t get the big help.” — 

For the moment it would seem that, in the North, it is 
quality of labor, and in the South quantity, that isrequired 
in order, from a commercial point of view, to make prac- 
tical the enforcement of proper legislation. 

The opinion of those competent to judge is in favor 
of encouraging at once the right sort of immigration toward 
the Southern mills. 

Now, although there will be an immense step in the right 
direction the day that labor-laws are passed limiting in 
every State the age at which children can work, the chances 
are that these laws, as in Alabama, will remain a ‘‘ dead 
letter’’ until the question of shortage in labor supply is 
settled, until there are factory inspectors appointed, and 
until there are compulsory school-laws made and truant 
officers named rigorously to execute them. 

Now, although in the South, for the time being at 
least, scientific philanthropy can, and necessarily must, 
supplement the work of legal reform in the North, yet 
in Maine and New Hampshire there is no reason why 
the laws, in their strictest forms, should not be enforced. 
There is plenty of school room and there are truant 
officers to look after the children who escape from lessons 
to go to the mills. 

All sorts of arguments are put forth by the ignorant and 
the rapacious regarding the chance evils of child-labor. 
“Tf the children weren’t in the factory they would be in the 
streets!’ saysome. ‘‘ Work doesn’t hurt little children,” say 
others. ‘‘The spinners are better off than the newsboys.” 

Yet the truth is always more eloquent than anything 
that can be said against it. With regard to the accumu- 
lation of fatigue which assails even the strongest “‘hands” 
engaged in mill work, a few statistics taken from * 
Revue Scientifique are exceedingly to the point. 

An important member of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Montpelier has compiled the following observations re- 
garding the time of day in which the greatest number of 
accidents occur in the factories. Out of 5110 accidents 
recorded, the order of progression was as follows: 
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There is a slight diminution at twelve and at six 0’ clock, 


owing to the fact that the machinery slackens at these 
hours, and that many hands “‘lay off” or ‘“‘clean up” for 
fifteen to twenty minutes before the noon and nigl t 
whistles blow. | 
As for the days of the week, the lesson they impor 
is still more striking. According to the Scientific Review 
for September, 1904, and October, 1905, the accidents 
have occurred in the following proportion as the week 
goes on: 


307 on Monday. 


385 ‘‘ Tuesday. 
410 ‘* Wednesday. 
425 ‘* Thursday. 
420 ‘‘ Friday. 
435 ‘* Saturday. 


What could be more convincing than the testimony of 
such figures as the above? 
We must lift this burden of fatigue from frail your 
shoulders if we would see the child of to-day grow into the 
man, the woman, the parent of to-morrow. 
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STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


“Registered Out” 


eee proprietor of a large retail business 
in a small city was rebuilding and 
enlarging his establishment. 

He had concluded to extend the quarters 
of his grocery department, equip it with 
convenient fixtures, and hire a qualified 
department manager. 

ith the matter of fixtures principally 
in mind, and with one eye open for a 
competent manager, he visited the leading 
groceries of a larger city. At one place he 
was met by a clean-cut young man, who 
answered his inquiry concisely: 

“No, sir, the proprietor is not in. I am 
his assistant; perhaps I can serve you.” 

The merchant was at once pleased and 
impressed with the young man’s appearance 
ed explained to him that his only business 
was to secure ideas in regard to fixtures for 
use in his store in another city. 

“T shall be glad to show you what we 
have, if you willtakethetime. If my work 
calls me you will, of course, excuse me.”’ 

The merchant followed where he led, 
‘mentally noting that the young man’s 
‘manners were absolutely perfect. Tea 
and coffee canisters were opened and closed, 
fruit and vegetable bins inspected, and the 
merits of the roll-top refrigerator and the 
computing scales were explained in detail 
‘by the careful young man. 

A complaining customer had had atten- 
tion, a stock-boy had been reprimanded, 
and a driver’s report had in turn been 
inspected during the tour of the store. 
The merchant witnessed each transaction 
and noted courtesy, thoughtfulness, and, 
he thought, a certain measure of executive 
ability. 

' The trend of the merchant’s thoughts had 
/somehow turned from fixtures to manager, 
‘and he reflected, ‘‘This is the man I want, 
‘lam sure. I must sound him and see if I 
ean get him.” 

__ When the cold-storage plant had been 
‘inspected, the young man noted that the 
‘noon hour had approached, and said— 
‘politely still: 

+ “Tt is now time for my luncheon and I 
“must ask you to excuse me. I shall be glad 
\to see you in the store this afternoon.” 


saw the young man get his hat, register his 

departure at the time-clock, and start to 

leave. As he passed a desk, the telephone 

attendant called him. 

“Mr. Barnlee, call 2-6-5-4.” 

“Sorry, I’ve registered out,’’ was his 

reply. 

' “But, Mr. Barnlee, it’s a customer. She 

has called twice, and she said it was im- 

portant.” 

, “So’s my luncheon. Can’t talk to her 

‘on my own time. She’ll have to wait till 

I get back’’—and the young man was gone. 
The merchant left, too, and did not return 

in the afternoon. —W. A. D. 
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BreaKing In 


i A WAS a surveyor and at twenty-two 
‘LA. joined the force of B., who was chief 
‘engineer of the Western lines of the great 
‘X-Y Railway System. A. at first gained 
waluable experience in the field, then was 
placed in the office at headquarters as 
‘draftsman. When B. discovered that A. 
|\was a good draftsman and accurate mathe- 
matician, he refused to send him out, and 
kept him in the office, where A. knew 
there was small chance for promotion. 

__A branch line had been surveyed across 
the mountains; it was called the Selkirk 
extension, and A. had made the drawings. 

e day B. came to him and said: 

“You take sufficient men, go out to 
Selkirk Mountain section and verify the 
orofiles.”’ 

A. performed the work without a hitch, 
out while at Mount Selkirk had made a 
discovery. B. was a haughty man and 
4. hesitated to mention the matter. But, 
m making his report, he gathered his 
sourage and said: 

“I would like to offer a suggestion con- 
*erning the grade around Mount Selkirk.” 

B. nodded sternly, and A. proceeded: 
“The grade there is steep and two miles of 

k are exposed to snowslides. Why not 
annel the mountain and avoid a trouble- 
some grade?”’ 


The merchant lingered near the door and - 


B. glared at the young man in silence. 
The next day A. received an envelope and 
his discharge. He promptly found work 
with a bridge company, but could not for- 
get Selkirk Mountain. A month later he 
learned that B. had been transferred to the 
Eastern lines. When, the same week, the 
general manager of the X-Y arrived, A. 
went to headquarters and asked for an 
audience with the great man. He made 
two efforts and failed: the manager was 
busy. Then A. penned a line on his card 
and sent it in. The line read: “I have a 
plan whereby the X-Y can save a million 
dollars.”” He was admitted, and the 
manager said: 

“Well, who are you? What is it?” 

A. lost no time and produced a drawing. 
“Tam no financier, but I am familiar with 
ie survey on the Selkirk extension, 
an enone 2. 

““Are you employed by the company?” 

“No, sir, but I lost my job because I 
proposed that a tunnel be driven through 
Selkirk Mountain. Here are the grades, 
two miles of useless track to be buried in 
snow all winter. Now, since Mr. B. has 
gone, I dared to call your attention to the 
proposition. I want to work for your 
company.” 

The general manager studied the plan 
intently. Then he looked and keenly 
observed the young man. 

“T want an opportunity,” said A. 
“Give me a trial, and I ask you to give me 
full charge of the Selkirk extension.” 

A. was put through a half-hour’s strenu- 
ous cross-examination, and at its close the 
manager turned to his desk to write an 
order. When A. left the office he carried 
with him the desired appointment, and 
since has advanced to the office of chief 
engineer of the X-Y System. —O. L. F. 


A Dozen Clothespins 


YOUNG clerk, who had concluded the 
time was ripe for him to leave counter 
duties and move up in the service of his 
company, went to the manager with a 
request that he be allowed to try city 
soliciting. The manager shook his head 
and the clerk went back to his desk. A 
month later he again broached the matter 
with an intimation that he intended to try 
soliciting if it had to be with another firm. 
He was a good clerk —‘‘too good to spoil’ — 
so the manager sat up and took notice. It 
was policy to pacify him, for John was a 
first-class counter man, and he wanted to 
keep him there. Finally he said: 

“John, here is a price schedule. I will 
give you the account of Smith & Jones to 
work on. When you get an order from 
them bring it to me.” 

John did not find that the company 
had an account with Smith & Jones. He 
learned the reason the first time he called 
on their buyer. 

“You are a new man, aren’t you? I 
presume your company sent you to me as 
a joke. If you don’t know it, you may as 
well learn that Smith & Jones have no 
use for your concern, never have, and never 
will do any business with you, and you are 
wasting your time as well as my own by 
calling. Good-day.” 

That was the beginning. Other solic- 
itors had encountered the same reception 
and given Smith & Jones a wide berth. It 
was an old breach, and in the card system 
of the sales department Smith & Jones were 
listed: ‘‘Can’t do business with them.” 

But John hadn’t any more sense than to 
keep on calling, and the buyer, being bored 
and perceiving some humor in the situation, 
one day referred him to Smith of the firm, 
who, being interested in young men for 
business reasons, asked ‘‘the persistent 
little rat’”’ into his private office. In ten 
minutes he had guessed correctly the motive 
of John’s persistency. 

““You want a place as city solicitor, and 
your manager has turned you loose on us 
to dampen your ardor. What salary do 
you get?” 

“Fifteen a week,’ gasped the astonished 
John. 

“What would soliciting pay?” 

“Twenty to start.” 

‘Well, tell your house to send us a rush 
order of one dozen clothespins, C. O. D., 


and if you don’t get your job come back 
to me. 
do ourselves.” 
But John did not come back, except to 
solicit more business—and to get it. 
—E. D. E. 


“Get the Business’ 


N A CERTAIN office building in Chicago 
there is a room which seems out of place 
in this beehive of commercial industry. 
It is furnished like a schoolroom and 
adjoins the offices of one of the large 
insurance corporations. At nine o’clock 


every business morning this room is the | 


scene of an unusual gathering. A dozen or 
more well-dressed young men and some 
older ones congregate here for instruction. 
An elderly man appears punctually at the 
desk and for a half-hour delivers to them 
a discourse which for terseness, pointed 
meaning and genuine inspiration is a 
model of eloquence. There is no general- 
ization; the manager is talking to his 
solicitors, and the one and only object in 
view in this assemblage is to develop the 
ability to get business. These two words 
are the keynote of every talk, the parting 
admonition of every session of the class. 
When the manager has finished his talk he 
calls two of the solicitors to the front. 

“Jones, you may proceed to sell Smith 
here a bond.” 

Then begins an argumentative contest the 
like of which the solicitor seldom equals 
in real business. As a preliminary, he 
briefly ingratiates panaelt into the good 
graces of his prospective customer. Smith 
gives him the stony stare; pleads too 
busy; that he is already loaded with 
insurance; that he must see his partner; 
that he prefers another company’ s proposi- 
tion; and ad infinitum. It is a battle of 
wits, and the instructor and the remainder 
of the class watch the contest closely, 
occasionally breaking in with disconcerting 
interruptions. At the end, a vote is taken 
as to whether the solicitor technically sold 
the bond, and if not, whether he met the 
situation adequately. Rivalry is intense, 
and the man who can technically sell a well- 
posted fellow-solicitor feels almost as much 
elation as if the deal were a real one. At 
ten o’clock the class hurries away to the 
real work of the day. Is it any wonder 
these men get business and work by pref- 
erence on a commission basis? 

—E. D. E. 


To Prevent Boiler Explosions 


Bees an employee of a railroad com- 
pany, I have been deeply impressed by 
the number of fatalities arising from the ex- 
plosion of locomotive boilers, and I have 
noticed that the majority of such accidents 
have occurred through the engineer allowing 
the water to get low in the boiler, so low that 
the crownsheet becomes white hot. One of 
two things then happens: either the pres- 
sure forces the crownsheet through thestay- 
bolts that hold it, or the engineer injects cold 
water into the superheated crownsheet, in 
either case invariably causing an explosion. 
The frequence of such explosions has brought 
me to give the matter much thought, and I 
have endeavored to figure out some plan by 
which, as soon as the water sinks to a dan- 
gerous level in the boiler, warning may be 
given the engineer by an automatic alarm. 
Thus far I have been unable to devise 
how this can be accomplished, but it is 
surely a good idea for any one of an inventive 
turn of mind, for every railroad in the coun- 
try would equip its engines with such a 
device if it were possible to get one. 

In nearly all cases of explosion the engi- 
neer will maintain that his gauge showed a 
proper level of water in the boiler, but the 
examining experts can usually establish the 
cause beyond a doubt from the conclusive 
evidence of a burned crownsheet. This 
leads one to believe that the gauge must 
have failed to reveal the real conditions pres- 
ent in the boiler, that sediment or scale had 

lugged the connection to the glass and was 
folding water in sight when the real level in 
the boiler was below the crownsheet. The 
intention of my corrective device would be 
to give warning to the engineer in case of a 
defective water gauge. —M.R. R. 


We have some city soliciting to | 
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Where perfect 
dryness and uniform 
temperature are necessary 


there’s need of roofing that insulates 
against all weather extremes. You’ve tried 
shingles that warp; tin that rusts; tar that 
invites fire— many prepared roofs that don’t 
protect or wear and are highly inflammable. 
Ilere’s something different: 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


It keeps out the weather — wind, dampness, heat, col! | 
—and is the recognized fire-retardant roofing. Any 
workman can lay it. Everything required 
comes with roll. Made of long-fibre 
wool, chemically treated, with an 
under-coat of flint that prevents y 
rot. Below is a sample of the 4 
recommendations we re- “4 Jf 
y AR Ad 


ceive every day: 
‘ 


“As a user of Rex 
Flintkote Roofing for Ne 
y the past six years, I can x 
frankly say that Rex Flintkote ‘ 
has proven satisfactory against 
acids, acid fumes, heat and cold, and is 
still standing up for all you claim for it. 
I have used gravel and metal roofings of 
various kinds that have been very unsatis- 
factory.” Yours truly, 
[Signed] C. H. Lyon, Prop. 
Indiana ‘anking Co. Muncie Ind. 


Let Us Do Two Things Send you valuable book- 


let on roofing. Send you 
For You— FREE sample on which to place 


red-hot coal to prove fire-resisting powers. 

Artistic decorative effects can be attained with our 
red paint adapted for Rex Flintkote Roofing. 

To insure yourself against weak imitations, 

“Look for the Boy” in the octagon i 
trade-mark. 
Write us while there's a roof 
over your head. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


The only soap 
and box for 
a gentleman's 
shaving outfit 


COLGATE’S 
SHAVING STICK, 
in NICKELED BOX 


Handsome as Silver and 


much easier to keep clean. 


Send 4cts (stamps) for Trial Stick to 
Colgate & Co. Dept. P., 55 John St., N.Y. 


ety ert 8 LL 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 


SO* 
£ 


made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a 
dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for a 
sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
The Mark i 
of Highest EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
Quality 904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
1 in te of 2.5 
Business Manager Wanted towns of 2.500 
who has the ability to interview the representative men, Refer- 


ences required. Good income for the right man. Address 


C. A. BALDWIN, care The M. B. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE SHAME OF THE’ COLLEGES 


“T denied the compliment as good- 
naturedly as I could, and the young man 
immediately stampeded away toward the 
railway station. 

““Stop!’ I cried. ‘Why do you ask me 
this strange question, and then hurry away 
thus?’ 

““*T am a heeler,’ replied the young man. 

‘““* A what?’ I gasped. 

“A heeler,’ he repeated, ‘a scout, a 
reporter for the News. I go among the 
Holy Pokers of divinity in Dwight Hall in 
the guise of a sinner come to grace, then I 
go among the wassail-tossers of profanity 
at the New Haven House in the guise of a 
sinner driven to drink. I am all things to 
all students until I learn their hearts’ 
secrets—then out pops my cloven hoof and 
a four-line item in the college daily.’ 

‘‘He seemed a nice young man, in spite 
of his hard life; so when I told him that I 
was looking for my son in the Freshman 
class he took me on my news-value and said 
that he would lead me over to the Quad- 
rangle and show me some Freshmen. As 
we were going across the Square hand in 
hand I saw a very serious-looking student 
who stood beneath an elm tree and recited 
Poe’s Raven in a loud, clear voice. He 
was doing the piece so nicely that I did not 
notice, for a moment, that up in the tree 
was another student who, as his friend 
recited, dropped peanuts on his head and 
chanted: ‘Never-r-rmore—coo-coo! Never- 
r-r-rmore —coo-coo!’ 

‘‘This seemed to me such a vapid, such 
a trivial ceremony that it quite enraged me. 
I told the Heeler that J thought it a shame 
for Freshmen to be taken into the University 
so young and frivolous. 

“<«These are not Freshmen,’ said the 


Heeler indignantly. ‘They are Honor 
Men, both members of the Nut Club. It’s 
a great distinction to belong. I tried to, 


but I couldn’t make it.’ 

‘‘T was about to protest again when my 
attention was arrested by a loud clattering 
of wheels and a discordant cheering and 
rah-rah-ing. Round the corner there 
rolled a large omnibus fairly crammed 
with men in baseball flannels and bright 
sweaters. They were apparently celebrat- 
ing a great victory. 

“*T)o they allow the Freshmen athletes 
to behave so boisterously on the campus?’ 
I asked the kindly Heeler. 

‘“But he merely answered: ‘That’s the 
Faculty baseball team returning from their 
game with the Phi Beta Kappa. There’s 
Professor Torrey, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages, and that big chap is 
Merritt, the University Registrar.’ 

“T didn’t ask if President Hadley was 
yelling with the rest of the boys in the 
omnibus, but I have no doubt that he was 
there. 

‘‘Going through the Phelps Gateway into 
the Quadrangle I saw a great flock of college- 
boys capering like school-children up and 
down the turf in the yard, while Mr. Yale’s 
beautiful statue looked on, somewhat 
disturbed, I thought. Some of the boys 
were playing a silly game in which they 
dropped a rubber-ball into holes in the 
ground, -after which they hit each other 
with it (the ball, not the ground). This 
game, | am told, is called Nigger Baby. 
I should think that the police, or President 
Hadley, or Secretary Taft, or somebody 
in authority would stop it. Others of 
these fellows were spinning tops and rolling 
hoops around the walks, and when I asked 
one nice-looking boy if they were quite 
right in their minds he answered: 

““*Oh, no, sir, they’re Seniors.’ 

“““Tf these are Seniors,’ I said, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake show me some Freshmen!’ 

“So the young man pointed out some 
boys sitting in a row in the corner of the 
yard. They were very quiet and well- 
behaved, and a good example for their 
elders, I thought. I approached these 
boys, and as I got closer I saw that there 
were thirteen of them in arow. I went up 
to the Freshman sitting on the end, and 
was about to inquire about Archibald when 
he looked up, and lo, it was Archibald! 

“Archibald, my boy!’ I cried. 

“But at my word all thirteen of the boys 
raised their eyes, and behold, every one 
of them looked like Archibald! (The italics 
are my own.) 

“And what puzzled me still more was the 
fact that the lad whom IJ had at first sup- 
posed to be my son did not resemble 
Archibald in every way. His nose was 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


certainly not so much the Smythe nose as 
that which adorned the appealing face 
of the boy who sat third from the end. 
There were five sets of Smythe knock-knees 
in the crowd, and the Smythe strawberry- 
mark was under six left ears. 

“Then the bitter, Yale-blue truth burst 
upon me and almost smote me to the earth 
—the Yale democratic spirit had gotten 
hold of my boy and hypnotized him into 
sharing his Smythe character, his Smythe 
traditions, even the features of his Smythe 
face, with the fellow-members of his class! 

‘‘Crushed by the contemplation of my 
son’s fatal generosity, I turned away in 
despair. How would I know even my own 
son in a Freshman class where all the men 
were alike? True, he had only a limited 
number of eyes and ears and noses to give 
to his fellows, but the Smythe features were 
plain American enough to go a great way 
indeed. 

“‘T broke the news gently to my poor wife 
when I reached our hotel, and together we 


journeyed sadly back to our native town. 
Immediately on arriving there I sent the 
following message to President Hadley: 


‘«*Ship boy home at once.— SMYTHE.’ 
“Tn an hour the answer came: 
““Which one?— Han ey.’ 

“T did not hesitate in replying: 


“““Use your own discretion. There ain’t 


much choice.— SMyTHE.’”’ 


So closes the affidavit of W. John Smythe, 
a man whose personal friendship I have 
enjoyed for so many years that I can vouch 
for the inaccuracy of his statements, as I 
can for any other statements in these arti- 
cles, I myself having gathered them from 
the most unreliable sources. Several trunk- 
loads of evidence I still have on hand sewed 
up for some Future Article when I shall 
bring twenty-three charges against the 
Faculty of Yale. Count them—23! 


VAITI OF THE ISLANDS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


the vigor of her-language would have dis- 
persed them. 

The trawl-net and the tangle of manila 
were hanging over the stern, held up by a 
singlerope. Vaiti glided to the rail, holding 
a sharp knife in her hand—(‘‘I always did 
think she kept one somewhere among her 
frillygigs,’’ commented Harris silently, as he 
caught the flash of the steel) —and waited, 
still as a statue. 

Presently out of the darkness shot a hail, 
accompanied by a perfect constellation of 
oaths. Itsapparent object was to ascertain 
the Sybil’s reason for steering such a course. 
The Sybil answered not a word, but steered 
the course some more. 

The hail at the second time of repeating 
became a yell, with a strong note of terror 
init. Oncamethe Sybil, a dim, unlit tower 
of blackness, taking as much notice of the 
shouts as the Flying Dutchman. Those on 
board the Margaret Macintyre gave them- 
selves up for lost. There was even a rush 
made for one of the boats. But the threat- 
ening shape swept past her bows, so near 
that the furious captain could have tossed a 
biscuit on board—so near that the Sybil’s 
Kanaka crew, thinking that ‘‘papalangi”’ 
officers meant to ram the stranger, uttered 
war-cries wherein pure delight was mingled 
with overjoyed surprise. 


It was all over in a minute, and the Sybil 
was well away on the Margaret Macintyre’s 
port side before the latter vessel discovered, 
through the medium of a horrible jar from 
the engine-room and a powerful odor of oil, 
that the screw was badly fouled; leaving 
them, like St. Paul, with nothing to do but 
make the best of circumstances, and ‘‘ wish 
that it were day.”’ 

A member of the trading firm that owned 
the Sybil was considerably surprised while 
walking down the wharf of Wellington: 
two days later, to see one of his company’s 
schooners lying comfortably alongside, 
when her engagements demanded that she 
should have been in Papeete. It did not 
lessen his anger to run across the Sybil’s 
captain on Lambton Quay a few minutes 
later, very finely dressed, and accompanied 
by his daughter, attired in a gown that 
evidently purported to be ‘‘ Paris.”’ 

““May I ask what this means, Captain 
Saxon?” demanded the man of money-bags, 
with iced civility. 

“Tt means that I'll buy the Sybil at your 
own price, and let you into a good thing, if 
you want one,’’ answered his employee 
cheerfully. ‘‘Come along into the Occi- 
dental and we’ll havea talk; but Vaiti must 
be in it; she’s in everything, and I don’t 
know what any of us would do without her.” 


A PICTORIAL REVENGE 


Ape is the story of the painting that 
first brought Jacquet fame, then much 
advertising through a lawsuit, then money, 
and finally gave all Parisalaugh. Jacquet 
and his pink-and-white Pierrot heads are 
now known the length and breadth of the 
Fifth Avenue picture-shops, but time was 
when they had little fame and far less cash 
between them. Jacquet was a young man 
then, and had no American market to 
supply. But there came a time, as it 
always does with a man of his talent and 
originality, when he caught the public eye. 
A little water-color of his on exhibition 
made quite a stir, and one of its chief 
admirers was Alexandre Dumas, fils. A 
friend of M. Dumas went to Jacquet and 
told him how much his work was admired, 
intimating that M. Dumas would willingly 
buy if the price asked, twenty-five thousand 
franes, had not been set beyond his means. 
He could pay ten thousand, though, and 
the friend strongly advised Jacquet to let 
his water-color go for the lesser figure. 

Jacquet readily agreed, and the little 
water-color was soon hanging in Dumas’ 
house, between the two front windows of 
his drawing-room. One day, however, a 
friend asked Jacquet if he had heard the 
news: Dumas had sold his picture for 
seventy-five thousand franes. Jacquet 
ran the story down and found it true. 
Straightway he rushed to M. Dumas and 
indignantly demanded his original price. 
As a testimonial of his regard for the genius 
of a fellow-artist, he had been willing to 
forego his fixed price, but if Monsieur was 
to turn picture-dealer But Dumas 
for his part could not see it at all. 
ness was business. 


Busi- 


Shortly after came the exhibition of the 
Society of the Aquarellists with a small 
but beautifully-painted picture by Jacquet 
called the Jew Pedier. It represented an 
Eastern scene in which a Jew was selling 
to a simple-looking young traveler some of 
his wares. The Jew was an excellent 
portrait of M. Dumas and the young man 
was Jacquet. 

The story of the picture-sale had been 
going the rounds and everybody recognized 
the point of Jacquet’s little joke. Ona 
crowded day M. Dumas’ son-in-law came 
in, posed before the picture, spoke con- 
temptuously of it, and smashed frame, 
glass and picture with his heavy stick, 
scoring thereby a noble revenge! 

But no coffee and pistols for two for 
Jacquet! Instead, the son-in-law was 
summoned to court to answer suit for 
seventy-five thousand francs. At the 
trial of the case, Jacquet was called to the 
witness-stand. His examination went on 
something like this: ‘‘M. Jacquet, have 
you ever sold an aquarelle for seventy-five 
thousand franes?’’ 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“Do you really ever expect to?” 

pletearmo tes 

“Then, Monsieur, how can you have the 
audacity to demand any such sum for this 
small picture?” 

“That was the price, Monsieur.” 

“How can that be proved?” 

“Tt was so printed in the catalogue.” 

Sure enough! What everybody thought 
was a misprint for 750 fr. was intentionally 
75,000 fr. Jacquet knew what to expect 
and had set his trap in advance. In the 
end Dumas had to pay. 
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Our New Fall Style — 
Book & Samples FREE 


to any woman who is in- 
terested in knowing what 
will be fashionable in 
New York this Fall. 


The Style Book is the 


most completely illus- 
trated fashion publication 
issued. It shows over 100 


of the newest styles, and 
tells you what to wear on 
every occasion. We send 
you Samples from our 
stock of over 450 varieties 
of the new Fall fabrics, 


WE HAVE 
OVER 600 EXPERT 
CUTTERS AND 
TAILORS AND CAN 
FILL ALL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY. 

Make your selections 
from our Style Book and 
Samples, follow our simple 
instructions for taking 
measurements at home, 
and in a week or ten days 
you will receive your gar- 
ment made to your order 
and guaranteed to fit you. 
If for any reason you are 
dissatisfied with the gar- 
ment, return it after exami- 
nation and we will promptly ; 
refund your money. i 

We have fitted over 
450,000 women by mail. 4g 
That is why we know we sb 
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can fit you. - 


Fall Suits $6 0825 


MADE TO ORDER 


Visiting Costumes = = = $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits = = = §$7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts = - = = £$3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats = = $6.50 to $25 


Ulsters and Rain Coats = $8.75 to $20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you, 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States 
our new Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the Jatest styles and containing our copy- 


righted measurement chart; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. i 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. e 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years, 


it 


Paral 


GARTERS 


FLAT 
CLASP 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


j Pioneer 
Suspender Co., 
\ 718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 
Pioneer } 
Suspenders J 


One piece. 
Pure silk, 25 
cts. at deal- © 
ers or by 
mail. 


(4%) PEOPLES | 
\ SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


One dollar deposited each week ] 
with this bank at four per cent. com- 
pound interest, will amount to $650.00. 
at the end of ten years. Five dollars _ 
deposited each week for the same | 
period will amount to $3,252.00. 

Send for booklet ‘‘'P” explaining how 


you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 


“Exer-Ketch”’ Patented 
Parlor Punching Bag 


Made of the finest quality of rub- 
ber. 8inches in diameter when in- 
flated. Hang it to the chandelier 
or anywhere and punch it as hard 
as you like, just like you would a 
high-priced one. “It’s great.’’ 
Price only 15 cts. postpaid. 
“Everybody delighted and it costs so little.” 
Oo Send us 15 cents today. Write plainly. 
Exer-Ketch Novelty Co. 
333 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


: 

~ “* Bueno! Stand away from me, men!’ 
a pushed my way through the recoiling 
circle and heard once more that same 
| oppressed voice saying earnestly : 

: ‘‘Forget that I am a living man, Jorge. 
Forget me altogether and think of what 
you have to do.’ 

“*Be without fear, senor. You are 

nothing to me but a gun-carriage and I 
shall not waste a shot.’ 
- “T heard the spluttering of a fort-fire 
and smelt the saltpetre of a match. I saw 
suddenly before me a nondescript shape on 
all fours like a beast, but with a man’s 
head drooping below a tubular projection 
over the nape of the neck and the gleam 
‘of a rounded mass of bronze on its back. 
“Tn front of a silent semicircle of men 
it squatted alone, with Jorge behind it and 
a trumpeter motionless, his trumpet in his 
hand, by its side. 

“Jorge, bent double, muttered to it, 
port-fire in hand: 
~ * An inch to the left, senor. Too much 
—So Now, if you let yourself down 
a little by Jetting your elbows bend, I 


“He leaped aside, lowering his port-fire, 
and a burst of flame leaped violently out 
of the muzzle of the gun lashed on the 
man’s back. 

“Then Gaspar Ruiz lowered himself 
slowly. 
_ “*Good shot?’ he asked. 

«*Full on, sefior.’ 

“<«Then load again.’ 

“He lay there before me on his breast 
under the darkly glittering bronze of his 
‘monstrous burden, such as no love or 
‘strength of man had ever had to bear in 
the lamentable history of the world. His 
‘arms were spread out and he figured a 
‘black cross upon the moonlit ground. 

_ Again I saw him raised to his hands and 
‘knees, and the men stand away from him, 
_and old Jorge stoop, glancing along the gun. 
 “*Veft a little—right an inch For 
\Dios, senor, stop this trembling. Where 
‘is your strength?’ 

“The old gunner’s voice was cracked 
‘with emotion. Again he stepped aside and 
quick as lightning brought the spark to the 
touch-hole. 

_ **Excellent!’ he cried tearfully, but 
/Gaspar Ruiz lay for a long time silent, flat- 
‘tened on the ground in the shape of a cross. 

““T am tired,’ he murmured at last. 
‘Will another shot do it?’ 

“Without doubt,’ said Jorge, bending 
down to his ear. 

“<«Then—load,’ I heard him utter dis- 
itinctly. ‘Trumpeter!’ 
' ‘*T am here, sefior, ready for your word.’ 

“*Blow a blast at this word that would 
be heard from one end of Chile to the 
other, hombre,’ he said in an extraordinarily 
strong voice. ‘And, others, stand ready 
to cut this accursed riata, for then will 
be the time for me to lead you in your rush. 
Now raise me up, and you, Jorge—be 
‘quick with your aim.’ 

“The rattle of musketry from the fort 
nearly drowned his voice. The palisade 
| was wreathed in smoke and flame. 

, “*¥xert your force forward against the 
‘recoil this amo,’ said the old gunner shakily. 
‘Dig your hands into the ground—So— 
/Now!’ , 

_ “A ery of exultation escaped him after 
‘the shot: The trumpeter raised his trum- 
(pet nearly to his lips and waited. But no 
‘word came from the prostrate man. I fell 
on my knees and heard all he had to say 
then. 

“*Something broken,’ he whispered, lift- 
ing his head and turning his eyes toward 
‘me in his hopelessly crushed attitude. 

_ ““The gate hangs by no more than a 
splinter!’ yelled Jorge. 

| “*Thentrumpet . . . !’ His voice 
died out in his throat, and I rose from my 
knees while they rolled the gun off his 
broken back. He was insensible. 

_ 1 kept my lips shut, of course, and the 
signal for attack wasnever given. Instead, 

bugle-calls of the relieving force, for 
Which my ears had thirsted so long, burst 
out terrifying like the call of the Last Day 
to our surprised enemies. 
ie tornado, sefiores, a real hurricane of 
np 


eded men, wild horses, mounted 
S, swept over me as I cowered on 
the ground by the side of Gaspar Ruiz, 
‘still stretched out in the shape of a cross. 
Peneleo, galloping for life, made a jab at 
me with his long chwzo in passing —for luck, 
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I suppose. How I escaped the flying lead 
is more difficult to explain. Venturing to 
rise on my knees too soon, some soldiers of 
the Seventeenth Taltal regiment, my own 
regiment, in their hurry to get at something 
alive, nearly bayoneted me on the spot, and 
looked very disappointed, too, when some 
officers, galloping up, drove them away 
with the flat of their swords. 

“Tt was General Robles with his staff. 
He wanted badly some prisoners. He, too, 
seemed disappointed for a moment. 

“What, is it you?’ he cried. 

“But he dismounted at once to embrace 
me, for he was an old friend of my family. 
I pointed to the body at my feet and said 
only these two words: 

“*Gaspar Ruiz.’ 

“He threw his arms up with astonish- 
ment. 

““Aha! Your strong man! Always to 
the last with your strongman! No matter. 
He saved our lives when the earth trembled 
enough to make the bravest faint with fear. 
I was frightened out of my wits. But he— 
no! Que guape! Where’s the hero who 
got the best of him, ha! ha! ha! What 
killed him, chico ?’ 

““* Fis own strength, General,’ Ianswered. 

“But he breathed yet. Ihad him carried 
in his poncho under the shelter of some 
bushes on the very ridge from which he had 
been gazing so fixedly at the fort while 
nea death was hovering already over his 

ead. 

“Our troops had bivouacked round the 
fort. Toward daybreak I was not surprised 
to hear that I was designated to command 
the escort of a prisoner that was to be sent 
down at once to Santiago. Of course, the 
prisoner was Gaspar Ruiz’ wife. 

“““T have named you out of kindness for 
her,’ General Robles remarked, ‘though the 
woman really ought to be shot.’ 

*“And as I made a movement of shocked 
protest, he continued: 

“““Now he is as well as dead, she is of no 
importance. Nobody will know what to do 
with her. However, the Government wants 
her.’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I sup- 
pose he must have buried large quantities 
of his loot in places that she alone knows of.’ 

“‘At dawn I saw her come up the ridge 
guarded by two soldiers and carrying her 
child on her arm. 

““T walked to meet her. 

“Ts he living yet?’ she asked, turning 
to me that white, impassive face he used to 
look at in an adoring way. 

“‘T bent my head and led her round a 
clump of bushes without a word. His eyes 
were open. He breathed with difficulty 
and spoke with a great effort : 

““HWrminia!?’ 

“She knelt at his head. The little girl, 
unconscious of him and with her big eyes 
looking about, began to chatter suddenly 
in a joyous, thin voice. She pointed a tiny 
finger at the rosy glow of sunrise behind 
the black shapes of the peaks. And while 
that child-talk, incomprehensible and sweet 
to the ear, lasted, those two, the man 
stretched on his back and the kneeling 
woman, remained silent, looking in each 
other’s eyes, listening to the frail sound. 
Then the prattle stopped. The child laid 
its head against its mother’s breast and 
was still. 

““Tt was you,’ he began. ‘Forgive!’ 
His voice failed him. Presently I heard 
him mutter and caught the words: ‘Not. 
strong enough!’ 


dinary intensity. He tried to smile, and 
in a humble voice: 
Me ‘Forgive! *he repeated. ‘Leaving you 
“She bent down. ‘I cannot! I can- 
not!’ she sobbed, dry-eyed. ‘On all the 
earth I have loved nothing but you,Gaspar!’ 
“His head made a movement. His eyes 
sparkled. 


“At last!’ he sighed out—then anx- | 


iously: ‘But is it true? is it true?’ 
‘“* As true as that there is no mercy and 
justice in this world!’ she answered him 


eae She stooped over his face; | 


e tried to raise his head, but it fell back, 


and when she kissed his lips he was already | 


dead. His eyes stared wide at the sky on 
which pink clouds floated very high. But 
I noticed the eyelids of the child pressed 
to its mother’s breast droop and close 
slowly. She had gone to sleep. 

“The widow of Gaspar Ruiz, the strong 
man, let me lead her away without a word. 
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prefer homes warmed by 


ashes. 
more easily cared for, and good servants 


—rightly earn their pay. 
time one-half. 


valuable booklet ‘‘Heating Investments.’’ 
America and Europe. 
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in all mathematical 


calculations, 
and for 
the sav- 
ing of 
time, 
you 
ought 
to use 


The New Model $150 


Comptometer 


You cannot realize how valuable a Comp- 
tometer will be in your own business, until 
you try it; and to prove its worth, we will 


“She looked at him with an extraor- | gladly arrange to place a machine in your | 


office on trial, where you can test it in actual | 
operation as you probably tested the type- 
writer before you realized its usefulness in 
your business. 

Marshall Field & Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 
the U. S. Navy, the Western Electric Co., 
and many othercommercial houses use from 
35 to 155 Comptometers daily —the positive 
proof of their superiority. 

Send for literature and special trial offer. 
Sent, express prepaid, on 30 days’ trial to 
responsible parties. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 57 N. Market St., Chicago | 


Send 25c for 3-months’ subscription to 


the weekly 
AMERICAN FANCIER 
and get beautiful color picture 8x 10 of 


the noted Buff Plymouth Rock that 
cost $750 

AMERICAN FANCIER, 
301 Havemeyer Bldg., New York. 


and hot air furnaces, and the endless 
to rid the rooms of their ash-dust and dirt. 


AANERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


AMERICAN Radiators distribute the uniform warmth of Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam heating all through the house—day and night—but they cammot carry dust and 
With the aid of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the home is far 


drudgery, good servants have more time to perform better things in domestic science 
Where ‘‘mother prefers to do her own work”’ they save her 
The fuel economy, lessened wear on carpets, furniture and draperies, 
and freedom from repairs soon pay for the little larger first cost of the heating outfht— 
which thereafter becomes a dividend payer—everybody contented. 


Put in OLD or new buildings—any kind or size—city or country. Write today for free, 
Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
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== Contented 


A prime reason 
why good serv- 
antseare not 
retained inmany 
homes is the 
drudgery caused 
by running 
Stoves, grates 
work necessary 
Servants 


BOILERS 


retained. Besides, where relieved of such 


CHICAGO 


The Dominion Co. Failed 


One of America’s biggest publishing 
houses. I bought its entire stock of 
books at receiver's sale and am closing 
it out at from toc to 50c on the dollar. 


SAMPLE PRICES: Late 
books, were $1.50. My price 38c. 


copyright 
List 


includes Eben Holden, The Sea Wolf, 


The Spenders, The Leopard’s Spots, 
The Christian, and dozens of others. 
History of Nations,74 vols. KRegularly 
$148.00. My price $37.00. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
$36.00. My price $7.75. 
Dickens’ Works, 15 vols. 
$15.00. My price $2.95. 
Choiceof Fine Cloth Bound Classics,9c. 


Regularly 


Regularly 


Millions of Books — Thousands of Titles. 


Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of 
books you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 

Books shipped on account subject to examina- 
tion in your own home before paying. Every book 
guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return at my 
expense. Write for my big Free Bargain List of 
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‘For traveling we had arranged for her a 
side-saddle very much like a chair with a 
board swung beneath to rest her feet on. 
And the first day she rode without uttering 
a word, and hardly for one moment turning 
her eyes away from the little girl whom she 
nursed on her knees all the time. At our 
first camp I saw her during the night walk- 
ing about, rocking the child in her arms and 
gazing down at it by the light of the moon. 
After we had started on our second day’s 
march she asked me how soon we could 
come to the first village of the inhabited 
country. 

‘‘T said we would be there about noon. 

«*«And will there be women there?’ she 
inquired. 

‘*‘T told her that it was a large village. 
‘There shall be men and women there, 
senora,’ I said, ‘whose hearts shall be made 
glad by the news that all the unrest and war 
is over now.’ 

“Yes, it is all over now,’ she repeated. 
Then after a time: ‘Sevior officer, what will 
your Government do with me?’ 

““*T do not know, sefiora,’ I said. ‘They 
shall treat you well, no doubt. We Re- 
publicans are not savages, and take no 
vengeance on women. 

‘She gave me a look at the word Repub- 
lican which I imagined full of undying hate. 
But an hour or so afterward, as we drew up 
to let the baggage-mules go first through a 
narrow path, she looked at me with such a 
sad, troubled face that I felt a great pity for 
her. 

“«* Senor officer,’ she said, ‘I am weak. I 
tremble. It is an insensate fear.’ And, 
indeed, her lips did tremble while she tried 
to smile at her own terror of the narrow 
pass which was not so dangerous, after 
all. ‘I am afraid I shall drop the child. 
Gaspar has saved your life, you remember, 
ONCE Eaten ake herve. is meee 
“‘T took the child out of her extended 
arms. 
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““«Shut your eyes, sefiora, and trust your 
mule,’ I recommended. 

‘She did so, and with her pallor and her 
wasted, thin face she looked deathlike. I 
held the little girl on my left arm. Ata 
turn of the path where a great crag of purple 
porphyry closes the view of the lowlands I 
saw her open her eyes. I rode just behind. 

“««The child is all right!’ I cried encourag- 
ingly. 

“““Ves,’ she answered faintly —and then, 
to my intense terror, I saw her stand up on 
the foot-rest, staring horribly, and throw 
herself forward into the chasm on our right. 

‘‘T cannot describe to you the horrid and 
abject dread that came over me at that 
dreadful sight. It wasa dread of the abyss, 
the dread of the crags which seemed to nod 
upon me. My head swam. I pressed the 
child to my side and sat my horse as still as 
a statue. I was mute and cold all over. 
The mule staggered, sidling close to the rock, 
and then wenton. My horse pricked up his 
ears with a slight snort and at this my heart 
stopped with fear. And from the depths of 
the precipice the stones, rattling in the bed 
of the furious stream, made me almost in- 
sane with their sound. 

‘‘Next moment we were round the turn 
and on the broad back of a grassy slope. 
And then JI yelled. Men came running 
back to mein great alarm. Itseems that at 
first I did nothing but shout: ‘She has given 
me the child! She has given me the child!’ 
They thought I had gone mad.” 

General Santierra ceased and rose from the 
table. ‘‘And that is all, sefiores,’’ he con- 
cluded with a courteous glance at his tu- 
multuously rising guests. 

“But what became of the child, General ?”’ 

““Ah, the child, the child! Wait.” 

He walked to one of the windows opening 
on his beautiful garden, the refuge of his 
old days, whose fame was great in the 
land. Keeping us back with a raised arm 
he called out: 


“‘Erminia, Erminia! Oh, daughter!” 

He waited. Then his cautioning arm 
dropped and we crowded to the windows. 

on a clump of trees a woman had come 
upon the broad walk bordered with flowers. 
We could hear the rustle of her starched 
petticoats and observe the vast spread of her 
old-fashioned black silk skirt. She looked 
up and saw all these eyes staring at her, 
stopped, frowned, smiled, shook her finger 
at the general, who was Jaughing boister- 
ously, and drawing a black lace shawl she 
had on her head so as to conceal her face, 
passed out of our sight walking with stiff 
dignity. 

“You have beheld the guardian angel of 
the old man—and her to whom you owe all 
that is seemly and comfortable in my hos- 
pitality. Somehow, senores, though the 
flame of love had been kindled early in my 
breast I have never married. And perhaps 
it is because of that that the sparks of the 
sacred fire are not yet extinct here.’’ 

He struck his broad chest. 

‘Still alive, still alive!’’ he said with a 
serio-comic emphasis. ‘‘But I shall not 
marry now. She is General Santierra’s 
daughter and heiress.’’ 

One of our fellow-guests, a young naval 
officer, described her afterward as a “‘short, 
squat, old girl of forty or thereabouts.’’ 
But we all noticed that her hair was turning 
gray and that she had very fine black eyes. 

And General Santierra continued: 

‘‘Neither will she marry for anything. 
A real calamity! Good, patient, devoted 
to the old man. A simple soul. But I 
would not advise any of you to ask for 
her hand, for if she took yours into hers it 
would be only to crush your bones. Ah, 
she does not jest on that subject! And 
she is the own daughter of her father, the 
strong man who perished through his own 
strength of his muscle, of his simplicity — 
of his love!”’ 

(THE END) 


BUILDING UP A RETAIL BUSINESS 


sales is not always a true criterion of his 
salesmanship. In other words, some clerks 
get into the habit of increasing the volume 
of their sales at the expense of the proprie- 
tor’s profits. 

The practice of cutting prices is quite as 
much a matter of personal disposition as it 
is of necessity. Without realizing it, clerks 
who have a weakness in this direction fall 
into the way of shaving a little off from the 
price whenever there seems to be the slight- 
est possible excuse for so doing. Others 
adopt this practice deliberately and for the 
purpose of making the total of their sales 
look attractive in the eyes of the storekeeper, 
thus paying him the poor compliment of 
believing that he is not shrewd and discern- 
ing enough to detect their trick. Of course 
the store’s regular books of entry are writ- 
ten up from the stubs of these small books, 
and if a number is missing in any one of 
them it is a legitimate reason for inquiry. 
Not fifty per cent. of the country merchants 
use these books, which would, in my opin- 
ion, probably cut down three-fourths of 
“lost charges.” 

Economy of time is another matter al- 
together too slightly considered by the 
average storekeeper. Thereisalwayssome- 
thing to do about a country store, and the 
successful merchant is one who is best able 
to employ to advantage the time of his 
clerks when they are not occupied by wait- 
ing on customers. It is not sufficient, 
however, to keep the clerks occupied to 
advantage during all their work hours, but 
the matter of economy in time should extend 
beyond this, and be applied to a suitable 
arrangement of conveniences. The mer- 
chant who has his stock so arranged as to 
handle it to the best possible advantage 
can make a saving of anywhere from fifteen 
totwenty-five per cent. of actual labor in the 
dealing out of goods. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the country store can be de- 
signed upon a model plan, as can the big 
city merchandizing establishment; but it 
is true that the number of country stores in 
which the maximum of possible conve- 
nience has been obtained through an in- 
telligent arrange- 
ment of merchan- 
dise is few. 

So far as the ad- 
vertising to be done 
by the country mer- 
chant is concerned, 
little need be said 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


beyond the simple statement that he should 
always bear in mind that trait of human 
nature which will cause a customer to go to 
unusual pains and inconvenience in order 
to get the benefit of a bargain. He may 
depend upon it that if he advertises 
some staple article at a figure which the 
public knows must be very close to cost, 
or below it, he will draw special custom 
to his store—and that when these cus- 
tomers are once within his doors they 
will naturally buy other goods not adver- 
tised or sold at a sacrifice price. This, it 
seems to me, is the whole story of success in 
advertising, so far as it concerns the country 
storekeeper. The thrifty farmer will drive 
five miles over muddy roads to get a barrel 
of salt on which he knows he is saving ten 
cents, while at the same time he will buy 
other goods which the thrifty merchant 
sells him at a good margin of profit. 
This is simply human nature; it has 
always been thus since country stores 
began and will continue to be so as long as 
they are run. 

Before dismissing the subject of selling 
goods it should be said that the storekeeper 
must always keep in mind the principle of 
not allowing his customers to make his prices. 
The world is full of shrewd buyers, and 
every town has its proportion of them. 
These sharp traders Faye learned that if 
they can get the prices on the merchant’s 
goods they will get the best end of the 
bargain. When a customer comes into a 
store and informs the merchant that his 
competitor is selling sugar for two cents 
less than the price which has just been 
named to him, the storekeeper should at 
once settle it with himself that he is estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent, and playing 
into the hands of the customer, if this 
reported cut in price is met without care- 
fulinvestigation. And even then he should 


generally stand firm and refuse to meet this 
competitive attack. The man who sells the 
right goods in the right way has no need to do 
business at a loss on any article or to allow 
his competitor or his customers to make his 
prices. 


There are two classes of country store- 
keepers who keep up the large percentage of 
failures in this line of business. These are 
the merchants who are not contented with 
small beginnings, but insist in starting out 
with a splurge and a show involving an 
investment and expenditure beyond that 
which the business will warrant, and those 
who, on the other hand, are content to drift 
like logs down the stream, and feel that they 
are doing a fairly good business if they are 
ableto makesixty dollars a month with noth- 
ing charged for carrying their investment. 

There are thousands of small storekeepers 
who are satisfied to make the wages of a 
day laborer and who have little ambition 
beyond this. Of course, this means that 
the margin between the profit and loss of 
their total business is so small that a little 
carelessness or a little misfortune turns 
their balance against them, when their 
capital is so small and their resources are so 
limited that they are unable to stand their 
reverse, even in a temporary way, and are, 
therefore, closed up by their creditors. 
This should emphasize the fact that no 
matter how small may be the business of the 
storekeeper, it is absolutely essential to his 
existence to figure his cost so that no item 
or element will be left out; to see that all of 
his running expenses or fixed charges are 
included in his cost; that no goods are per- 
mitted to pass over his counter without 
being paid for or charged; that he practices 
thorough economy, and does so in a con- 
sistent and systematic way, which applies 
both to his handling of goods and to his use 
of the services of his employees; that he 
keeps his store in a clean and attractive 
manner, and that he does not allow his 
customers or his competitors to lead him 
into making prices which do not yield him 
a fair and substantial profit. 

By thus stopping all the little leaks on the 
one hand and by a consistent and energetic 
expansion of profitable business on the other 
the country storekeeper may amass a very 
comfortable competency in almost any 
locality which enjoys a reasonable de- 
gree of prosperity. Depend upon it, every 
community will 
have its prosperous 
storekeeper, and he 
will succeed because 
he conducts his 
business upon the 
pags cups which 

ave been indicated. 
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aey only turned around sulkily in the 
yrners of the cage and evinced a desire 
) lie down.”’ 

“What a mischief-maker you are,’”’ said 

ylvia listlessly ; and though Grace became 
ery vivacious in describing her plans to 
xtract amusement out of Plank’s hoped- 
yr presence, Sylvia remained uninterested. 
| ere seemed, in fact, little to interest 
er that summer at Shotover House; and, 
rough she never refused any plans made 
w her, and her attitude was one of quiet 
squiescence always, she never expressed 
preference for anything, a desire to do 
aything; and, if let alone, was prone to 
ace the cliffs or stretch her slim, rounded 
ody on the sand of some little, sheltered, 
‘escent beach, apparently content with 
ie thunderous calm of sea and sky. 
‘Her interest, too, in people had seemingly 
‘sen extinguished. Once or twice she 
id inquire as to Marion’s whereabouts, 
ad learned that Miss Page was fishing in 
jinnesota somewhere. but would return 
» Shotover when the shooting opened. 
lomebody, Captain Voucher, perhaps, 
entioned to somebody in her hearing that 
jward was still in New York. IH she 
eard she made no sign, no inquiry. The 
2xt morning she remained abed with a 
eadache, and Grace motored to Wendover 
ithout her; but Sylvia spent the rest of 
he day on the cliffs, and played Bridge 
ith the devil’s own luck till dawn, piling 
a score that staggered Mr. Fleetwood, 
Iho had been instructing her in adversary 
lay a day or two before. 

The hot month dragged on; Quarrier 
ime; Agatha Caithness arrived a few 
ays later—scheme of the Ferralls in- 
jlving Alderdene!—but the Siwanoa did 
yt come, and Plank remained invisible. 
eila Mortimer arrived from Swan’s Harbor 
yward the middle of the month, offering 
) information as to the whereabouts of 
hat Major Belwether delicately designated 
\her ‘‘legitimate.”’ But everybody knew 
> was at last to be crossed off and struck 
ean out, and the ugly history of the winter, 
»w so impudently corroborated at Sara- 
\ga, gave many a hostess the opportunity 
ing desired. Mortimer, as far as his own 
articular circle was concerned, was down 
id out; Leila, accepted as a matter of 
uurse without him, remained quietly 
1communicative. If the outward physi- 
1 change in her was due to her marital 
pture, people thought it was well that it 
ud come in time, for she bloomed like a 
vely exotic; and her silences and en- 
usiasms, and the fragrant freshness of her 
»veloping attitude toward the world, first 

concerted, then amused, then touched 
ose who had supposed themselves to be 
long a buckler for her foibles and a shield 
r her caprice. 

As for Plank, he was too busy to know 
hat the thermometer was about; he had 
» time for anything outside of his own 
ticular business except to go every day 
_ the big, darkened house in lower Fifth 


venue, where the days had been hard on ° 


ward and the nights harder. 
Siward, however, could walk now, using 
8 crutches still, but often stopping gently 
‘test his left foot and see how much weight 
+ was able to bear on it—even taking 
\tentative step or two without crutch 
_pport. He drove when he thought it 
‘udent to use the horses in the heat, 
ually very early in the morning, though 
metimes at night with Plank, when the 
cter had time to run his touring car 
Tough the park and out into the Bronx 
Westchester for a breath of air. 

But Plank wanted him to go away, 
t out of the city for his convalescence, 
'd Siward flatly declined, demanding that 
ank permit him to do his share in the 
ht against the Inter-County people. 
And Plank, utterly unable to persuade 
m, and the more hampered because of 
3 anxiety about Siward—though that 
ung man did not know it —wore himself 
't providing Siward with such employ- 
nt in the matter as would lightly occupy 
n without doing any good to the enemy. 
So Siward, stripped to his pajamas, pored 
er reams of typewritten matter Gud took 
brief walking exercise in the compara- 
€ cool of the evening and drove when he 
red use his horses; or, sitting beside 
jank, whizzed northward through the 
ury darkness of the suburbs. 
Then, one sultry day toward the last 
ek in August, a certain judge of a certain 
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court, known among some as “‘ Harrington’s 
judge,”’ sent secretly for Plank. And 
Plank knew that the crisis was over. 
But neither Harrington nor Quarrier 
dreamed of such a thing. 

Fear sat heavy on that judge’s soul—the 
godless, selfish fear that sends the first 
coward slinking from the councils of 
conspiracy to seek immunity from those 
slowly grinding millstones that grind ex- 
ceeding fine. 

Quarrier at Shotover, with his private 
car and his locomotive within an hour’s 
drive, strolled with Sylvia on the eve of her 
departure for Lenox with Leila Mortimer; 
then, when their conference was ended, he 
returned to Agatha, calmly unconscious 
of impending events. 

Harrington, at Seabright, paced his 
veranda, awaiting this same judge, an- 
noyed as two boats came in without the 
expected guest. And never for one instant 
did he dream that his creature sat closeted 
with Plank, tremulous, sallow, nearing 
the edge of cringing avowal—only held 
back from utter collapse by the agonizing 
necessity of completing a bargain that 
might save himself from the degradation of 
the punishment that had seemed inevitable. 
All day long he sat with Plank. Nobody 
except those two knew he was there. And 
after a very long time Plank consented that 
nobody else except Siward and Harrington 
and Quarrier should ever know. So he 
called up Harrington on the telephone, 
saying that there was, in the office, some- 
body who desired to speak to him. And 
when Harrington caught the judge’s first 
faint, stammered word he reeled where he 
stood, ashen, unbelieving, speechless. The 
shaking but remorseless voice went on, 
dinning horribly in his ear, then ceased, 
and Plank’s heavy voice sounded the curt 
coup de grace. 

Harrington was an old man, a very old 
man, mortally hurt; but he steadied him- 
self along the wall of his study to the desk 
and sank into the chair. 

After a little while he passed a thin hand 
over his eyes, over his gray head, over the 
mouth that all men watched with fear, 
over the shaven jaw now grimly set but 
trembling. His hand, too, shook with 
palsy as he wrote, painfully picking out the 
words and figures of the cipher from his 
code-book; but he closed his thin lips and 
squared his unsteady jaw and wrote his 
message to Quarrier: 


It’s all up. Plank will take over 
Inter-County. Come at once. 


Plank slept the sleep of utter exhaustion 
that night; the morning found him hag- 
gard but strong, cool in his triumph, serious, 
stern-faced, almost sad that his work was 
done, the battle won. 

From his own house he telegraphed a 
curt summons to Harrington and to 
Quarrier for a conference in his own office; 
then, finishing whatever business his 
morning mail required, put on his hat and 
went to see the one man in the world he 
was most glad for. 

He found him at breakfast, sipping 
coffee and wrinkling his brows over the 
eternal typewritten pages. And Plank’s 
face cleared at the sight and he sat down, 
laughing aloud. 

“Tt’s all over, Siward,”’ he said. ‘‘Har- 
rington knows it; Quarrier knows it by 
thistime. Their judgecrawled in yesterday 
and threw himself on our mercy; and the 
men whose whip he obeyed will be on their 
way to surrender by this time. . . . 
Well! Haven’t you a word?” 

“Many,” said Siward slowly; ‘‘too many 
to utter, but not enough to express what I 
feel. If you will take two on account, here 
they are in one phrase: thank you.” 

‘*Debt’s canceled,” said Plank, laughing. 
“Do you want to hear the details?” 

The narrative exchanged by Plank in 
return for Siward’s intensely interested 
questions was a simple, limpid review 
of a short but terrific campaign that only 
yesterday had threatened to rage through 
court after court, year after year. In the 
sudden shock of the cessation from battle 
Plank himself was a little dazed. Yet he 
himself had expected the treason that 
ended all; he himself had foreseen it. He 
had counted on it as a good general counts 
on such things, confidently, but with a 
dozen plans as substitutes in case that 
plan failed—each plan as_ elaborately 
worked out to the last detail as though it 
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Taking Away Clarinda 
By Annette K. Seavey 
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Sereno’s Incumbrances 
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It makes no difference whether you wear 
knee or long legged drawers, you’ll find Bal) 
Bearing Garters more comfortable than any. 
you’ve ever worn. : 

The Ball Bearing SWIVEL separates the 
sockhold from the leg band, allowing the gar- 
ters to rest lightly without sagging. Theinde- 
pendent sockhold keeps the socks snyoothly 
in place. 

25 cents. Get a pair. Buy of us if your dealer has 
none; but most stores have them. 


President Suspenders and Ball Bearing Gé4rters in 
combination box, 75 cents. 


The C, A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 


551 Main Street Shirley, "Mass. 


SHORT STORIES—1c. to5c.a word. Wesell 
and syndicate storiesand book Manuscripts, 
on commission ; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. Story- 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; 
tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


Build |t simi 
Yourseli¢ 


—IT’S EASY 


Any man or boy can 
quickly build a fine 
boat by using our 
guaranteed Patterns, : : fone ‘ 
or Knock Down Frames. Build it in your leisure hours, and save from 4% to 3g boat builder’s cost. Requires only 
ordinary home tools. Our patterns are for every part of the boat where a pattern is necessary, full size, exact 
yet, and we send plain, illustrated, working instructions and itemized bill of every bit of material required. 

ust follow Patterns and instructions and you cannot make a mistake. Patterns from $3.00 to $20.00 accor@- 
ing to boat wanted —launch, sail, row or canoe, . 
Special Wewill send,express paid,until September 30 only, the complete Patterns andinstructions for build- 
ing a 25-foot launch — our popular ‘325 '’ Model, as shown above—for $5.00 (regular price $15), 
These Patterns guaranteed perfect. Send for them and see what a fine launch you can build, Catalog free, address»... 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN COMPANY, Whari 9, Bay City, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Don’t Suffer in 
Hot Weather 
from 
_ tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE 
FITTING 


Trade Mark. 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
ana 
Knee Length Drawers 
AND BE COOL AND 
COMFORTABLE 
Retail price 50 cents a garment 


($1.00 a suit) 


rhe B. V. D. red woven label 
which is sewed on every garment of 
B. V. D. manufacture is a guar- 
antee of correctness and fit. Accept 
no imitation. Free  lescriptive 
Book ‘‘C"' for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
70-72 Franklin St. 
New York 


COPYRIGHTED 
1905 


For Mea Seek 
Collar Comfort 


The Collar that’s a 
bit Exclusive. 


A collar that wears well, 
looks well, washes well, fits 
well and does not show 
traces of hard wear as read- 
ily as most other collars do. 


London Town Brand 
Linen Collars 
are made of finest Irish linen, latest 
English styles, best American making. 
Areal 25c. collarat two for a quarter — § 
inquarter sizes—made to fit,and shrunk } 
by London ‘Town process to stay fit. 
We are the first collar makers who 
place a warrantee band around each § 
collar as a proof of perfection. 
Look For This Guarantee. 
Send for our illustrated Book, 
4 “‘ How We Be-Linen You." FREE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
25c. for two London Town Linen Collars. 


Morrison Shirt and Collar Co. 
Dept. 1, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


This shows our Brompton Collar. A stylish 
comfortable, sensible, warm weather collar 
ideal of young or old men. 


=| MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS 


‘Vhe manufacture of Miracle Double-Staggered Air 
Space Cement Building Blocks offers great oppor- 
tunities for aggressive business men of small or 
large means. Good openings in nearly every town; 
the field is a growing one. Get started early and 
make the mostmoney. Sand and water, a supply of 
cement and a Miracle Outfit, costing only a few 
hundred dollars, are all that is necessary to begin 
a business earning 50 per cent profit or more. 

Send 24 cents in stamps for large 84-page book on 
Concrete. It gives formulae, tests ; cle- 
scribes method of manufacture, ma- 
chinery, etc., and tells of four profit- 
able fields of enterprise. 

MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
185 Wilder St., Minneapolis,U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers 
t Machinery in the World. 
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If You Earn Less 


} i\\ I can HELP your Salary or Income by § 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
f remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you § 
how to earn from $25to $100 per week. 


Geo, H, Powell, 112 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 


To introduce our patented pumps in every 
county, we will send one pump to 
Zp the first to write accepting our 
special offer. Write to-day. 

Wooden Pump made of Iron. 


Just remove fulcrum and handle to 

remove suck-leather. Stock made of 

FRE E steel, base adjustable, brass drain cock 
Guaranteed. 


cE prevents freezing. 


“Williams” Pump Co., 453 Harmon St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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alone existed as the only hope of victory. 
But if Siward suspected something of this 
it was not from Plank that he learned it. 

“Plank,” he said at last, ‘‘there is 
nothing in the world that men admire 
more than a man. It is a good deal of a 
privilege for me to tell you so.” 

Plank turned red with surprise and 
embarrassment, stammering out some- 
thing incoherent. 

That was all that was said about the 
victory. Siward, unusually gay for a 
while, presently turned sombre; and it 
was Plank’s turn to lift him out of it by 


| careless remarks about his rapid con- 


valescence, and the chance for vacation 
he so much needed. 

Once Siward looked up _ vacantly: 
‘“Where am I to go?”’ he asked. ‘‘I’d as 
soon stay here.” 

‘But I’m going,” insisted Plank. ‘‘The 
Fells is all ready for us.”’ 

“The Fells! I can’t go there!” 

‘““W-what?”’ faltered Plank, looking at 
Siward with hurt eyes. 

“‘Can’t you—don’t you understand?” 
said Siward in a low voice. 

“No. You once promised ——’ 

“Plank, I’ll go anywhere except there 
with you. I’d rather be with you than 
with anybody. Can I say more than 
that?” 

“T think you ought to, Siward. A—a 
fellow feels the refusal of his offered roof- 
tree.” 

“Man! man! It isn’t your roof I am 
I want to go; I’d give anything 
to go. If it were anywhere except where 
it is, I’d go fast enough. Now do you 
understand? If—if Shotover House and 
Shotover people were not next door to 
the Fells, I’d go Now do you under- 
stand?” 

Plank said: ‘‘I don’t know whether I 
understand. If you mean Quarrier, he’s 
on his way here, and he’ll have business to 
keep him here for the next few months, I 
assure you. But’’—helooked very gravely 
across at Siward—“‘if you don’t mean 
Quarrier——”’ He hesitated, ill at ease 
under the expressionless scrutiny of the 
other. 

““Do you know what’s the matter with 
me, Plank?’ he asked at length. 

“T think so.” 

“T have wondered. 
much you know.” 

“Very little, Siward.” 

“How much?” 

Plank looked up, hesitated, and shook 
his head: ‘‘ One infers from what one hears.”’ 

“Infers what?”’ 

“The truth, I suppose,” replied Plank 
simply. 

‘And what,” insisted Siward, ‘‘have you 
inferred that you believe to be the truth? 
Don’t parry, Plank; it isn’t easy for me, 


’ 


I wonder now how 


| and I—I never before spoke this way to 


any man. It is likely I should 
havespokentomymotheraboutit. . . . 
I had expected to. It may be weakness 
—I don’t know; but I’d like to talk a 
little about it to somebody. And there’s 
nobody fit to listen, except you.” 

“Tf you feel that way,” said Plank slowly, 
“‘T will be very glad to listen.” 

*‘T feel that way. I’ve been through— 
some things; I’ve been pretty sick, Plank. 
It tires a man out; a man’s head and 


| shoulders get tired. Oh, I don’t mean the 


usual reaction from self-contempt, disgust — 
the dreadful, aching sadness of it all which 
lasts even while desire, stunned for the 
moment, wakens into craving. I don’t 
mean that. Itissomething else—a deathly, 
mental solitude that terrifies. I tell you, 


| no man except a man smitten by my 


malady knows what solitude can be! 
There! I didn’t mean to be 
theatrical; I had no intention of ——”’ 

“Go on,” cut in Plank heavily. 

MEGS AGIA Goede 5 Peas IL Avan qoep 
You know what a pillow is to a tired man’s 
shoulder. I want to use your sane intel- 
ligence to restonamoment. It’s my brain 
that’s tired, Plank.” 

Siward rested his head on one clenched 
hand. ‘‘How much chance do you think 
I have?” he asked wearily. 

Plank considered for a moment, then: 
“You are not trying, Siward.” 

“‘Thave been trying since—since March.” 

Plank looked at him curiously. ‘‘What 
happened in March?”’ 

ard cheek crushed against his fist, 
his elbow on the desk, gazed at him steadily. 

“In March,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Landis spoke 
to me. I’ve made a better fight since.” 

Plank’s serious face darkened. ‘‘Is she 
the only anchor you have?” ; 


. . . 


“Plank, I am not even sure of her. I 
have made a better fight since then; that 
is all I dare say. . . . I know what 
men think about a man like me; I know 
they demand character, pride, self-denial. 
But, Plank, I am driving faster and faster 


toward the breakers, and these anchors | 


are dragging. For it isnot, in my case, the 
physical failure to obey the will; it is the 
will itself that has been attacked from the 
first. That is the horror of it. And what 
is there behind the will-power to strengthen 
it? Only the source of will-power—the 
mind. Itis the mind that cannot help me. 
What am I to do?” 

“There is a spiritual strength,” said 
Plank timidly. 

“T have never dreamed of denying it,” 
said Siward. ‘‘I have tried to find it 
through the accepted sources—accepted 
by me, too. God has not helped me in the 
conventional way or through traditional 
methods; but that has not inclined me to 
doubt Him as the tribunal of last resort,” 
he added hastily. ‘‘I don’t for a moment 
waver in faith because I am ignorant of 
the proper manner to approach Him. The 
Arbiter of all knows that I desire to 
be decent. He must be aware, too, that 
all anchors save one have failed to hold 
me.” 

He looked up at Plank, curiously em- 
barrassed. 

“Your body is normal; your intelligence 
wholesome, balanced, sane; and I want 
to ask you if you think that perhaps, 
without understanding how, I have found 
in her, or through her, in some way, the 
spiritual source that I think might help me 
to help myself?” 

And, as Plank made no reply: 

“Or am I talking sentimental cant? 
Don’t answer, if you think that. I can’t 
trust my own mind any more, anyway; 
and,’’ with an ugly laugh, ‘‘I’ll know it all 
some day—the sooner the better!” 

“Don’t say that!’’ growled Plank. 
““You were sane a moment ago.” 


Siward looked up sharply, but the other 


silenced him with a gesture. . 

“Wait! You asked me a perfectly sane 
question—so wholesome, so normal, that 
I’m trying to frame an answer worthy of it! 
I intimated that after the physical, the 
mental, the ethical phenomena, there re- 
mained always the spiritual instinet. Like 
a wireless current, if a man can establish 
communication it is well for him, whatever 
the method. You assented, I think.’’ 

SOY egeas 

‘“And you ask me if I believe it possible 
that she can be the medium?”’ 

SO Vies= a 

Plank said deliberately: ‘‘ Yes, I do.” 

The silence was again broken by Plank: 
“Siward, you have asked me what I think. 
Now you must listen to the end. If you 
believed that through her—her love, 
marrying her—you stood the best chance 
in the world to win out, it would be cowardly 
to ask her to take the risk. As much as I 
care for you I had rather see you lose the 
fight than accept such a risk from her. 
Now you know what I think—but you 
don’t know all. Siward, I say to you that 
if you are man enough to take her, take her! 
And I say that of the two risks she is running 
to-day, the chance she might take with you 
is infinitely the lesser risk. For with you, 
if you continue slowly losing your fight, 
the mental suffering only will be hers. 
But if she closes this bargain with Quarrier 
the light will go out of her soul for ever.” 

He leaned heavily toward Siward, 
stretching out his powerful arm. 

“You marry her; and keep open your 
rete communication through her, if 
that is the way it has been established, and 
hang on to your God, that way until your 
body is dead! [tell you, Siward, to marry 
her. I don’t care how you do it; I don’t 
care how you get her. ‘Take her! Yours, 
of the two, is the stronger character, or 
she would not be where she is. Does she 
want what you cannot give her? Cure 
that desire—it is more contemptible than 
the craving that shatters you! I say, let 
the one-eyed lead the blind. Miracles are 
worked out by mathematics—if you have 
faith enough.” 

He rose, holding out his broad hand. 

“Good-by,”’ he said. ‘‘Harrington is 
about due at my office; Quarrier will 
probably turn up to-night. I am not 
vindictive; I shall be just with them—as 
just as I know how, which is to be as 
merciful as I dare be. Good-by. I—I 
believe you and she are going to get well.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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22 Caliber 
Hammerless 


RIFLE 


is unique among mod- 
ern firearms. It is the lightest 4 


repeating Rifle made; shoots 
short, long and long rifle cart- 


ridges, without any change in 


the mechanisni. 

Hammerless—nothing to obstruct the § 
aim, or catch in the clothing and cause 
accidents. Firing mechanism and trig- 
ger always under operator's con- 
trol. Empty shells eject on ~« 
the side away from opera- 
tor’s face. 24-inch Octagon 

Barrel. Weight 5% pounds. 
NoRifle made possesses such | 
ingenious mechanism and all 
round excellence. 

Your dealer has them, if not 

we prepay all shipments. 

Price $12.00. 
Send for Catalogue today. 


Savage Arms Company 


78 Turner St. 
Utica, New York 
U.S.A 


Your Kodak Film Developed Prompt 
by Experts 
That’s Our Business and has been for the past half 
a dozen years. Only Experienced Workmen, Best 
Materials and Every Facility, assuring Only High- 
est Grade Work. Send ForOurPriceCard,Special 
Offers, and Sample Print. Better Still, Mail a 
Trial Roll with Fifty cents cash for a dozen prints 
of best negatives any size up to and including 4x5, 


Robert Johnston, Mail Dept., Kodaks, Supplies and Finishing 
12 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Schools and Colleges 


The Greatest Boarding 
College for Boys 
in the World 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees. 

18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students. 

Special Department for Boys under Thirteen. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. 


Address President of the University, Box 121, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 2 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL 
LP Technolagy 


ATLANTA, GA. j 


A A technical institute of the highest rank 
H whose graduates, without exception, oc 
|  cupy prominent and lucrative positions 
in engineering and commercial life. Lo 
cated in the most progressive city of the 
South, with the abounding opportuni 
ties offered its graduates in the South’ 
B present remarkable development. Ad 
vanced courses in Mechanical, Elec 
trical, Textile, Mining, and Civi 


= the session. For illus. catalog 
address K. G. Matheson,A.M, 
LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga 


Training For Business Managemet 


Accountancy, 
Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage, 
Insurance, Real Estate and Railroad Wor 
Special one year and regular two and three year courses 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 27. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Financ 
Washington Square, New York City. q 


Chattanooga College of Lan 


Taw Department of Grant University. Twoy 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and adn 
sion to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine | 
building and strong faculty of 15 membe 
‘Terms reasonable. Stucents may be self §| 
porting. Salubrious climate. Next term ed 
Sept. 19, 1906. For illustrated catalogue ad 


MAJOR (. R. EVANS (Dept. 0), Uhattanooga, Te 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou'beci 


You Deci) 


Catalogues and reliable information concern) 
all schools and colleges furnished without char 
(State kind of school.) American School & College 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., ©! 


hat doYOU. 


do aiter 
chool Hours 


Every boy 
can turn his 
spare time 
after school 
hours on 


and on Saturday 
into money. Every boy 
fan earn as much as 


$15.00 a week or more 


in this way. The work 


Mis easy. No capital re- 


quired to start—we sup- 
ply everything necessary 
to make money right 
from the start SELLING 


THE 


SATURDAY 


EVENING 
POST 


Tf you wish to try it all that 


is necessary is to write us a 
letter and we will furnish ten 


copies of magazines free of 


charge, to bé sold at 5c. each. 


After that whatever you re- 


quire at wholesale price. 
Wewill also send you a book- 


tlet written by some of the 


F 


boys telling how they work. 


A Shetland Pony, 
Cart and Harness and 


$300.00 


In Cash to Boys Who Do 
Giood Work Each Month 


} A part of this month’s prizes r eeertea for 
oa those who start this week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3525 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEPAL PPP 
Cd) 


You Don’t Need to Worry 
About the Meat Question 


T is simple, common sense not to overheat one’s 
self in summer with heavy, greasy meats. 


Pure, Delicious, 
Cooling 


settles the food question finely, finally, delightfully ! 


is nO comparison. 


during the hot summer months. 


ways. 
fruits. 


Besides, Egg-O-See is so zmmensely better than the dest of meat, 
both as to taste and in its nourishing, sustaining qualities, that there 


There should be an absolute banishment of meat from the table 


Egg-O-See may be prepared in many tempting hot-weather 
Try it with peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and other 
Costs so little anyone can have it. 


Your dime is yours. 


You never tire of it. 


Don’t accept any 


substitute for Egg=-O=-See 


two packages for 25 cents. 


The book contains nearly 
different. 
physical culture. 
nature intended. 


should have a copy. Just drop a line saying: 


670-720 Front Street 


renee ~2 - e E 
TYPEWRITER 


material 


and 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at low 


Honest in price, service, 
price. It combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, vis- 
ible writing, interchangeable type and prints 
from ribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 

Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 

Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 

Agents Wanted 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 18 


Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. 


_— 


“ Ever-Ready” 
Safety Razor} 
Sets at $1.00) 


were originally 
$5.00. Complete § 
with the improved 
one-piece frame f 
—seven tested§ 
blades and hand § 
stropper. Seven 
new blades for 7 dull § 
ones and 25 cents, § 
any time. 12 Special § 
Razors,prepaid,75c. § 


“Star” or “*Gem"™ 
All blades can be stropped to last years of service. Ever-Ready 

Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent f 
Canadian price $1.25. 5 
New York 


4 Bladesto fit “Yankee,” 


direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co.. 301 Broadway, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 books forInventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 
; LR S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


xx ee See itn 


mea copy of your.free book ‘-back to nature.” 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada and Pacific Coast Territory the price of 


It gives suggestions for bathing, 
It tells how to keep well and strong 


| 
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O-See is 15 cents, 


FREE book “=-back to nature ”’ 


fifty recipes for meals—all 


exercise and 


as 


The book has been prepared at a great expense and is 
illustrated with full figure pictures both for men and women. 
This is a splendid book and ev ery reader of this publication 


“Please send 
Address 
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MABUES Craps 


QUINCY Iitinens He 


Fine Tailoring | 


On Credit 


To enlarge our circle of customers —now 
comprising a large proportion of the best 
dressed men in Chicago, and thereabouts — 
we have decided to extend the same pay- 
ment courtesies to out of town customers 
that we naturally grant our local patrons. 
Honestly disposed persons living anywhere, 
may open a charge account with us, and 
arrange to pay at their convenience. 

Our art-tailored garments, made and guaranteed to 
perfectly fit you, by our simplified self-measurement 
plan, possess that snap and swing and vigorous style 
which your nearby tailor cannot impart. 

The reason is given in our style book, sent on request. 
Moreover, we will enter you as a _/yee subscriber to our 
Men's Style Bulletin—which keeps you cozstaztt/y in- 


formed onevevy point concerning men’swear. Wri#e foday. 


Bell Tailoring Co., 134 East Madison St., Chicago 


. AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
P ble-pf making large profits with very 
small capital with a 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are going 
to build a home you should have it. Whole outfit costs 
$125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. 
man can make 200 blocks daily, Machine sent on trial. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PRTTYJOHN COMPANY, 666 N, Sixth Street, Terre Haute, 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability,I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. Lhave been successful 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda number of 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘‘A New Door to 
Succesgs,’’ which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 
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That the structural 
Sigren Ct meso tie t Lie 
Cadillac is much greater 
than ordinary service 
requires is shown in the 
fact that this machine 
was the only one found 
to stand the strain of 

‘Leaping the Gap,’’ a 
pictured above. Either 
the axles or frame of all 
other machines tried 
bent under the heavy 
impact. With 

the 


Runabout 

shown (a regular 

stock car) the performer 

is making repeated trips without 

the slightest damage to his 
machine. 


While this proves nothing to 
the person who wants an auto- 
mobile to meet ordinary condi- 
tions of road travel, it does show 
that the strength of the Cadillac 
1s never found wanting, no 
matter what the test. 

This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by your nearest } 
dealer, whose address we will send >< 


upon request. Let us also send our 
Illustrated Booklet O. 


XXX 


10. 60068606060. G0. G0 00 00 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout (shown above), $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 

Model H, 30 h. P- Touring Car, $2, 500. b\ 
All prices f, 0. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. } } 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., || ie 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member A.L. A.M. 


A 68 98.6 
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2 for 25 Cents 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALERS NAME 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
459 RIVER ST TROY, ALY 
B MAALEAS OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SHIRTS i 


15 Cents each 


i269 R09 GO 19 Go 68, 08,6 60, 


(Patented) 2 9 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
4 Ct from an Investment of $135.00 


Is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ha 


ll Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 


smallcapital, BOX BALL is the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It isforamusement and physical exerc ise,anc tliberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks,me he anics,teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Ne: arly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feetlong. Portable. Noigin bay nee led. Can 
be installedin 2hours. Be frat toietact (etn sour tt own. Booklet free 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van es St., indianapolis Ind, 


1000 P1aYS 3 
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PD 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 100 


pages, illustrated; sent on request, pe eee 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
21 F.Witmark Bldg., New York 
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FREE 
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2 Apair a seconde 
Largest Shoe Business in the World 


The ‘‘ ticks” of time tell the story of this great Institution. 
“Tick’—a pair a second”? means Hamiiton Brown has a daily capacity of 48,000 
pairs of shoes. 


“Tick’—a pair a second”’ means Hamilton Brown employs 5,500 highest type 
of Specialty Shoemakers. 


“Tick’—a pair a second”? means Hamilton Brown is the largest consumer of 
leather in the world. 


SHOE 
$3.50 and $4.00 


q The new fall styles of American 
Gentleman shoes have a certain ele- 

‘gance and fineness of workmanship — 
which will appeal to every man who 
appreciates a good pair of shoes. 


Send for new Fall Booklet ‘Shoelight” just off the press — 
it tells you what to wear. Drop us a postal. 


“Tick’—a pair a second”? means Hamilton Brown shoes are sold from 
16,000 retail stores every day. 


“Tick’—a pair a second”’ means more Hamilton Brown shoes on 
human feet than any other kind. 


“Tick’—a pair a second”’ means Hamilton Brown is able to pro- 
duce the best shoes for the least money. 


SUNLIGHT 
FACTORYx« 


This is a photographic reproduction of our Six (6) great Specialty Factories and Administration 
building — grouped. Capacity 48,000 pairs a day. 


To Retail Merchants: 


To insure prompt delivery of goods—we carry a stock of our manufactured product at all times of not 
less than $1,500,000.00, thereby enabling our customers to keep their stocks complete. 

This year we have an unusual plan to help sell shoes. We would like to explain our methods to every merchant. 
WRITE) US: 


AMILTON, BROWN SHOE Go. 


LN ae IN THE: WMOrRLD 
Sst. LOUIS USA. 
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The Security of Prudential 
Policyholders is Guaranteed 


by the unquestioned character of investments and the progressive policy 
which has been the first consideration of 


The Prudential 


This company has always been managed in a spirit ofliberal conserva- 
tism and solely for the true and enduring interests of policyholders. 
An Economical and Efficient Administration. 
Constantly Decreasing Rates of Expense and Mortality. 
Satisfactory Dividend Returns and 
Prompt Settlement of All Obligations 
Have Made The Prudential 


One of the Greatest Life Insurance Companies 
in the World 


Life Insurance is to-day a necessity, a safe and certain method of investing surplus earn- 
ings, and the only satisfactory means of providing in the most effectual manner for the fu- 
ture needs of others. Write now for facts about the policy you would like. Write Dept. M. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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Cloths are made in this country. 


itchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 


are the finest worsted fabrics obtainable at 
home or abroad. 

The best tailors and the best dressers may 
prejudicially consider them “imported’’ but 
we assure you they are “Fitchburg-Puritan ”’ 
(London Shrunk). 

By the way, do you know what “London 
Shrunk” means ? 

Ask your tailor; also ask him why 

“F itchburg-Puritan” Cloths: are called “im- 
ported.” 

Also, ask yourself why you ask for “im- 
ported” worsteds when “Fitchburg-Puritan”’ 


oaiies 


American Woolen Company 


Wim. M. Wood, President Boston, Mass. 
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You have tired of all cereal substitutes ¢ 
Then drink 


A | 
| Maybe COCOA 
‘a 


BOS Ub Wd 6d Ud OD UH OE 


i" 
5 
Coffee does not agree with you? | 


\ 

{ Absolutely a foe to nervousness. 
Strengthening! Healthful! Invigorating! 
| 
‘ 

, 


AiyGry COCOA STANDS IN A CLASS 


‘ALL BY ITSELF finds its best illustration in 
It is not only perfectly pure, but is made of 
high grade beans, most skilfully blended. 
\ 
\ 
, 


We have absolutely no use for the low 
grade beans and they are not permitted 
in our works. 


That’s why you appreciate that deli- 


cious, rich flavor in all our goods. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN—— FOR HIS OPINION. 


ASK YOUR GROCER ——FOR ay4ev, —) 


LL 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1906 


me odel, ees tte for dated Offer. 
inest uarantee 
} 1906 Models $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


i) 1904 ‘& 1905 Models 
\) all of best makes .. $7 to $12 
) 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
4) All Makes and Models, 

) good as new .. $3 to $8 
i Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
| aS ee on Approval without a cent 


1 y the freight and aie TEN 
‘ee DAYS PPREE TRIAL. 

=. Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. IWrite at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-=55, Chicago 


oO 


fe allo wing re Rat Eerapaly on Tee ce. Sh ip eae 
privilege oe examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Santi BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
cileocaers describes 216 varieties of 
sf uit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS. , Louisiana, Mo, 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Are cool and comfortable. Pre- 
vent perspiration. Keep the heat 
out and rest the foot, That’s why 
they feel cool. Ask your dealer for 
them. If he hasn’t them, send us 
his name and ask for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


a 


Twenty-two centuries before the Nabisco 
Era the renowned Greek, Epicurus, 
taught that correct eating should be 
| classed among the refined pleasures of 
epicurus’ life. The idea of the old philosopher 


NABISCO war 
, WAFERS 
G : 
| A perfect dessert confection which tempts the 
appetite, charms the palate, and imports into this weary 
world refreshing memories of the simple luxuries of 
the olden time 
In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO — another confection in the form of an almond shell con- 
taining a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


EET ee ao Cell, which is the cheapest form of 
battery energy, it gives the most gas 


The Philadelphia Almshouse a H 
Its Twenty-Year-Old “ Taylo 
Old Style” Tin Roof — 


Here is the main structure of the Philadel 
phia Almshouse buildings. These buildir 
were originally roofed with copper. The ro 
gave so much trouble that the trustees of the 
institution decided upon two things —fir 
new roofs throughout; second, roofs so sel 
iceable that the question would ‘be settled f 
all time. 


After a careful and exhaustive examinatio 
of all kinds of roofing material, without 
consideration of cost, ‘‘ Taylor Old Style’ 
was selected. All this happened some twe 
yearsago. To-day those ‘' Taylor Old Sty 
roofs are in perfect condition and have given 
entire satisfaction since the time they were la 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


Established 1810 PHILADELP 


Edison Spark Co 


Reduced from $3.25 to $2.50 
his coil contains more copper than 
other coils, but greater output perm 
us to cut the price. With the Edison © 


SSS ee dollar eiviitettor sbattery Suanesee 


or gasoline engine revolutions for a 


} 
Manufacturin 
Edison Company ? am | 


21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange,N.J. 
31 Union Sq., N. Y. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed Fkeer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y. City 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8booksforI coy Wein ek tL e p 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 1 


Wen: ana China 


The mammoth new Steamships, ‘* Minnesota”’ and ‘* Dakota,”’ 
(28,000 tons) models in luxury from promenade deck to superb 
Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle to Yokohama 


This is the route and these are the new magnificent sister ships so extensively 
talked about by press and public the past year, as built to meet the demands for 
luxurious fast ocean travel, United States to Japan and China, and are operated 
in connection with the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways by the 
Great Northern Steamship Co. 

For the new folder book, “‘A Trip to the 

Orient,” and further information, address 
Cc. G. Burnham, G. A., 219 Adams St., Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents. 
413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 
| 836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S.W., London 

A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota 


| W. A. Ross, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Washington 
Write agents for sailing dates of Steamships “Minnesota” and ‘“‘ Dakota.’’ 


SMITH €_ WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


Here Is The Proof. Over 250,000 SMITH & WESSON 
Hanimerless Safety Revolvers have been sold —and 
1 ot one single accident has ever been reported. 
Accidents are impossible because there is no ham- 
mer to be left cocked—to slip from the thumb 
while cocking — or catch on some foreign object. 
Because even the trigger cannot be pulled 
accidentally. A cartridge is exploded 
only when you pull the trigger and a¢ 
the same time press in a natural way 
this safety lever in the back ot 
the handle. Each SMITH & 
WESSON revolver is tested for 
the maximum of efficiency, 
range and strength. Each 
is modeled on lines of grace 
and beauty without an ounce 
of superfluous weight. 


SMITH & WESSON Re- 
volvers are the thoroughbreds 


ILL SMITH & 
‘ESSON Revolvers 
ve this Monogram 
de-mark stamped 
the frame. None 
ers are genuine, 


| Our new booklet, ‘* The Revolver," illustrates and describes each model in 
Gil and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. The most inter- 


4ng and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free t. of the revolver world — dis- 
adress Dene re be a tinctly the gentleman’s arm. 


MITH & WESSON, 35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


Publish a Magazine in Your Own Town 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, in- 
sert local reading and advertising and put magazine out 
under your own name as editor and proprietor. Partic- 
ulars and samples for postage (10c). Address Dept. A. 


Brooks Magazine Syndicate, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
{ Ask your dealer for the 


] 


fabash Coaster Wagon 


|\“Fun for all—all the year” 
4 bstantial, general purpose wagon, 34 ins. 


4)", 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box a > 
ae, E 


wood, removable. Well bal- 
td to prevent tipping. ‘Turns 
€ly on narrow walk. All wheels 
‘ exclusive Wabash patent) are 
71s. in diameter — of wide tread, 
“steel axles—no bumping ;or \ 
Bading. At Hardware and $4. 
;artment Stores, » PRICE, 
4 Sus for tlie jolliest book of the ~ = 
@ “Fun with a Wagon.’ We send it FREE. 


Yvash Manufacturing Company, 806 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
; , I am imeverybody’s mouth every day — or ought to be. 


£4 Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
‘Tegular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


Learn Shorthand at Home—Only $3 


Practical, complete course in eleven easy lessons. Most suc- 
céssful, and simplest system, Cost stops at $3. Booklet sent, 
with testimonials ‘of notably successful graduates. Dean, Post- 
Graduate College of Shorthand, 408 Girard Trust Bldg., Phila. 


= Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
y mail orat dealers. Seud_for our Sree 


booklet, Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MPG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


BL, 


On the Glidden Tour the 


OLDSMOBILE 


easily equalled the performance of the cars selling for twice its price and completed 
the run of over 1100 miles with a PERFECT SCORE. 

To demonstrate how thoroughly it had stood the strain of this trying contest 
the same car was immediately started on a non-stop run from Bretton Woods to 
New York City WITHOUT RECEIVING A SINGLE ADJUSTMENT, REPAIR 
OR TIRE CHANGE. The run of 505 miles over rough roads, through heavy 
rains, and deep mud was made at an average of 24 miles an hour. The car 
carrying 4 passengers, one of whom was an official of the touring committee who 
acted as observer, left Bretton Woods at 11.10 P. M. Sunday and arrived at the 
headquarters of the New York Motor Club, Broadway and Fifty-fourth Street, at 
2.28 o’clock the following afternoon. The total elapsed time was 26 hours and 18 
minutes and THE ACTUAL RUNNING TIME 21 HOURS AND 30 MINUTES. 

This is the most notable automobile achievement of the year. You drive a 
winner when you drive an Oldsmobile. 


Olds Motor Works, Dept. S E, Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Company, Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Jue US oth 


For Quail 
Pheasants 
Ducks 


Ever Made of eu Bae phe tees and Sold at a Low Price 


Automatic Hammerless Double Barrel Shotgun 
is easily the finest arm for the price made, and will 
give the service of any gun costing twice as much 


DESCRIPTION—Top snap action with automatic safety device. Fine Stubbs 
London twist barrels with flat matted rib. Left barrel full choke, right barrel 
modified choke. Doll’s head extension rib jointed on perfect circle. The 
strongest fastening known made for a hammerless gun. Can’t shoot loose. 
Purdy detachable “fore- end, selected Walnut stock, chequered pistol grip and 
rubber capped grip and rubber butt plate; case hardened frame. 


PRICE 
Made in 12 gauge, 28-30 and 32” barrels. 
16 


28-30" barrels } $22 


If you cannot get this Gua from your dealer, send $20, $22, $25 for the style you desire, and it 
will be shipped express paid, carefully packed, safe delivery guaranteed. 


Send for our catalogue of firearms and instructive book ‘‘ MY FIRST RIFLE,” by Capt. Jack 
O'Connell, and ‘*‘ MODERN WILLIAM TELL,” by Dan Blackford, the famous marksman. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 15, Norwich, Conn. 
The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Firearms in the World. Makers of the Celebrated H. & A. SCHUETZEN RIFLE 


DRINKING WATER 


Scientifically cooled with the 


UUseet Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 


Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ-breeding kind. Will last a life-time. 
Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sectional view 
of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. Price $12.00. Note 
pure block tin coil connection from bottle to faucet. Water can- 
not become contaminated even if impure ice is used. Guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Our cooler 
is covered by broad basic patents. All similar coolers are infringe- 
ments. We manufacture a full line of coolers to fit any bottle. 
Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask your dealer or write us for 
illustrated catalog. 


N. B.—F. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the** USEEIT" Cooler 
with special features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first 
class soda fountains. Write them. 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3518 Butler St., Chicago 


PRICE 
This same Gun with Decarbonized Steel Barrel . . $20 


Weight 7-8 lbs. 
De OT Damascus . » $25 


THERE ARE COAT SHIRTS AND COAT 
SHIRTS, BUT THERE IS ONLY ONE 


COAT SHIRT 


INSIST ON THE LABEL—IT MEANS RIGHTNESS, 
FITNESS, WHITENESS AND COLOR FASTNESS 


$1.50 AND MORE 
‘«©ON AND OFF LIKE A COAT” 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World 
459 River Street, TROY,N.Y. 


Do you use 


White Paste 


IHE kind of White Library Paste you buy 
ready made in jars is very expensive — and 
it soon sours, discolors, and dries up. 

The new and better way is to use JELLITAC 
aste Powder and mix your own Paste. Made | 
like magic—justadd cold waterand stir. Nowaste— 
mix it only as you need it, by the cup or glassful. 
Cheaperas well as better — a whole quart for 10 cents. 


Jellitac 


“IT STICKS ”’ 


The only ready-to-mix Paste Powder and the 
cheapest, handiest, strongest, smoothest, whitest 
and most sanitary White Paste for general past- | 
ing purposes in the Home, School, Office, Fac- 
tory or Store. Never sours, settles, discolors, ff 
blisters or dries up. 

Price 10c. a pkg. Sold everywhere by Dry 
|) Goods and General Stores, Stationers, Druggists, 
Photo Supply and Hardware Dealers, etc.— if 
not by your Dealer, order direct by mail. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Send us thename of your favorite Dealer, | 
stating kind of store, and we will send you 
—free—a Trial Size Package, with valuable 
Booklet on “‘Paste.”’ Dealers should write 
Jor Discounts and Terms. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, 


You Can Afford 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Now 


Electric 


5 
Bulbs Save %, 


Sold Money-back plan, 30 DAYS’ Trial 


With H Y LO you pay for just as much electric light 
4 as you want, regulating the light, soft or bright, as de- 
y sired. You can enjoy the luxury of light modulation and 
always be on safe side of expense. Pay you to see the 
Electric Light Co. about the cost of burning HY LO, 
Sold by all dealers of Electric Supplies on Money-back plan, 30 days 
trial. If desired we send postpaida Hj Y LO lamp on receipt of 75c. 
THE PHELPS CO., 33 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


IDLE MONEY 5 % 


SHOULD EARN 


If you have funds that are idle, or earning but 3% or 4%, 
let us show you how we are able to pay more on savings 
accounts than most other Banking institutions. We 
have been paying 5% for over 13 years, and patrons all 
over the country endorse our methods and permit us to 
refer prospective investors to 
them. Start an account with us at 
any time of the year. Withdraw 
when you desire. Earnings com- 
puted for each day funds are 
left with us, Under New York 
Banking Department supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000. Write for full 
particulars 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


The Yellers 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in extle—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 

‘eimer began its publication under the litle 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, im1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


‘‘Nassau Hall,’’ explains Wallace Irwin in our next week’s issue, ‘‘ was so stoutly 
made as to withstand the sermons of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the cannonading of the 
Hessian troops and the destructive locomotive yell which annually rips up three miles 
of the track along the Princeton spur of the Pennsylvania Railroad.’’ It was the 
Mosquito Indians who taught Princetonians how to yell and today recitations are 


conducted on the yelling system. 


In this article Mr. Irwin probes deeply with his muck-rake and exploits ‘‘ the cruel, 
the tigerishly cruel system’’ of Princeton: Frenzied but Unashamed. Every 
Princetonian who ever yelled —and that means all Princeton men— will read with 
joy the biographies of Hogg, who came from Kansas and could drop-kick a football 
through the vortex of a cyclone, and his chum, Ferdinand Van Goldenbit, of New 
York, who eventually was caught conspiring with the Beet Sugar Trust and was 


sentenced to serve a life-term in the United States Senate. 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


That “Sun-Light” Effect. 


Many soaps, made especially for sham- 


pooing, are positively injurious. 


They may 


cleanse the scalp, but they darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you should use. 
It gives blonde hair that peculiar ‘“‘sun-light”’ 
effect, while in the case of dark hair, it in- 


tensifies the gloss. 


There is no ‘‘free”’ (uncombined ) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


No coloring matter. 


No harmful ingredient of any kind, 


Nothing but soap—pure soap. 


Ivory Soap—9944%0 Per Cent. Pure. 


August 25, 1906 


=— 
A bank which has conducted a t 
conservative savings bank business since 1868 
and has steadily increased its assets until they 
now amount to over FORTY-TWO MILLION 
pottars is surely a safe institution to be 
intrusted with your savings. 

LET US SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOK- 


LET ‘““M"” EXPLAINING WHY OUR 
SYSTEM OF BANKING BY MAIL: AT 


FOUR PER CENT INTEREST 


is safe, profitable, private and convenient. 


Filmplate Premo 


Takes plates or Premo Daylight Loading 
Films with equal facility. Permits use of the 
ground glass for focusing with either, and 
without the necessity of special attachments. 


Three sizes: 34% x4% - $24.00 
34%x5% and 4x5 - ~- 26.50 


Catalogue on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
51 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Without — 
365 Shaves sitcving 
A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR 
FOR LESS THAN 2 CTS. A WEEK 


An actual fact proved by nearly ONE 
MILLION satisfied users of the 
Gillette Safety Razor, 
who find it a 
great SAVER 
and the 
GREATEST SHAVER. 
With each razor are 12 
double-edged blades, each 
blade good for an average of 
more than 20 shaves. No | 
Stropping, No Honing; 
Always Sharp. Whendulled, 
insert a new blade. New 
blades 5 cts. each. 

Sold in Drug, Hardware and 
Cutlery stores everywhere. If 
your dealer won’t supply you 

order direct. 
~PRICES:—Triple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, $5; Standard 
combination set with Shaving 
Brush and Soap in triple silver- 
plated holders, $7.50. 10 double- 
edged blades, 50c. 
Iilustrated booklet and details of 
our Special Trial Offer mailed free. 


Gillette Sales Company 
206 Times Building, New York 


‘@ Safety 


Gillette 


wings FRAZOFK | 


MAKE MONEY: 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn & Randolph Sts., Chicago 


size of 


SAFETY 


Triple 
Silver 
Plated 
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MAJOR BENSON 


Os 


L. SAYEN 


OR WN BY Hh. 


called variously Major Benson and 
Judge Benson at home, according to 
the Ottawa taste of what gentleman 
addresses him—is the more recent of Sun- 
flower Senators. In the last month of last 
session Major Benson came to Washington 
by appointment from Governor Hoch. 
The resignation of his predecessor, Sen- 
ator Burton, had created a vacancy. Not 
that Senator Burton abandoned the Senate 
as something too mean for him; but the 
public called him to another and a different 
service. After he had held his Senate place 
for a space, his countrymen discovered that they preferred to have him in jail. There- 
upon, realizing that he was not capable, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, ‘‘of being in two 
places at once,”’ Senator Burton sent in his resignation to the Governor, who, without 
protest, accepted it. 
Recently, I had the honor to be at dinner with Major Benson. The object of the meet- 
ing was not wholly prandial; I was present for the purpose of this article. 
The Major himself was aware of my commission, and began by a reference thereunto. 
“This being written up is new to me,” he said. ‘‘ Would it be improper if I asked what 
| sort of article you are to write?” 
“No impropriety,” said I. ‘‘My instructions are to look at and listen to you, and write 
_ what I see and hear.” 
“Well,’”’ he remarked judicially, ‘no one in my position can object to that.” 
“No,” I responded; ‘it would be preposterous to suppose that any one can come to 
\ the Senate and keep it a secret.” 
| 
| 
| 


G ailet BENSON, of Kansas— 


PHOTO, BY CLINEDINST 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


This bit of conversation came in with the clams. 

I put any serious question. 
| the eye. 
_ This plan was but wisdom. Major Benson, throughout the arduous afternoon, had 
been listening to the Rate-Bill eloquence of his colleague, Long, the senior Sunflower 
Senator, elucidating that measure in divers pipe-line particulars, and he was not only 
hungry but weary. He isa bad interviewer, and misunderstands his art, who pulls the 
_ inquiring corkscrew on folk tired and unfed. If he be wise in his journalistic generation 
| he will postpone curiosity until the victim be at least partially filled. Naturalists have 
| Hever explained the phenomenon, yet it is none the less a truth that gentlemen 
_ unbuckled, and at after-dinner ease, speak freely of matters reference to which in surly, 
' undined moments they lock fast behind their undisclosing lips. We shall see how this 
_ philosophy worked out in the communicative instance of Major Benson. 
While waiting for that frankness which should come with fish, a brief picture of Major 
i Benson might be tolerated, together with a scrap or two of biographical kind. The Major 
Is on the sundown side of sixty. There is no thought of baldness; his hair, grown gray 
, in service, has stuck loyally by its post. His beard, shot with gray, knows no mowing 
touch of razor, but is kept in orderly reserve by subduing shears. His eye is kindly, and 
| something human and fetching gleams therein. 
__ In person small, with no suggestion of adipose, the one big thing about Major Benson 
, ishis honesty. Ah, that honesty! It fences him about, envelops him like an atmos- 
phere, embellishes him like a jewel! It is the first thing one notices, the last thing one 

forgets. It is indubitable, impregnable, not to be scaled, is that honesty; and convinces 
that here will be no raw material for the muck-rakes. 

‘ Speaking of muck-rakes, let me step aside from the trail of this story to certain views 
and feelings which I entertain on that John Bunyan point. Since President Roosevelt 
' brought up the business, I have striven—confining myself to Senate and Senators—to 
Tecall any grave deed of muck-rake injustice that has occurred in my time. I must say, 
' as the result of such effort, that if in my narrow hour there has been a case of Sen- 

atorial innocence assailed, it got by me in the night. Assuredly I can lay the finger 
of memory on none. I am obliged to repeat, what I recently printed in another page 
than this: ‘“‘I was once young—as a muck-raker—and am now old; but I have never 
| Seen the righteous official forsaken, nor the upright Senator raked as muck.” 


I purposed waiting until fish before 
During the era of soup I would confine investigation to 
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Macaulay had a weakness for taking up 
one subject and writing about another, in 
which literary trick the gifted Scotchman 
recalled the grazing habits of Josh Billings’ 
famous mule. The philosopher, when he 
wanted to put the mule into a pasture, 
used to turn him into the one next to it, 
and let him jump thefence. I shall seize 
on those honorable precedents of Macaulay 
and the mule, and follow for the moment 
their examples. 

Congress has adjourned; the Senate in 
its reverend membership has dispersed to 
its ninety homes. With no purpose of 
muck-raking, I may say a word, I think, as to why the Senate finds itself the so 
frequent and favored target of rock-throwers in newspapers and magazines. 

The Senate, whether it knows it or no, is vastly the author of its own griefs. It should 
take a good hard corrective look at itself in the glass. It is at once the least respected 
and most unpopular wheel of government; and, for that double unpopularity, it has no 
one save itself to thank. 

From cradlehood it has nursed a manner of snub and insult toward the world at large. 
It mistook a snorting, nose-tossing uppishness for the mark of greatness, and, in trying 
to be dignified, succeeded only in becoming insolent. 

The first Senate that ever sat locked its doors in the faces of mankind. Its sessions 
were too sacred for the common vulgar eye and ear. A parcel of pagan priests, about 
the working of their pretended wonders, could not have been more haughtily exclusive. 

It was Aaron Burr who fought open the Senate doors, so that the public might look 
on its own business. On that issue of ‘“‘Open Senate’’ he defeated his predecessor, 
General Schuyler, against all that money, backed by the intriguing genius of Hamilton, 
and the expressed preference of Washington, could do. Since that hour the Senate has 
not locked its doors; but it saved the point, and clung to what “‘dignity”’ lies latent in 
bolts and bars, by ‘‘executive sessions.”’ 

Atimpressive intervals, say three timesa day, some togaed personage arises and remarks: 

“Move the Senate go into executive session!” 

Thereupon the bells ring, the onlookers are hustled clatteringly from the galleries, and 
the doors are closed. 

There is a world of affectation in this. Not more than once in a session does any 
Senator say aught that the public should not hear; and then it is something which the 
Senator himself ought not to say. It is this door-slamming, blind-drawing, keyhole- 
stuffing secrecy which, among other matters, invites the muck-raker. He cannot under- 
stand that such airs of exclusion and seclusion have no source other than just the cheap 
vanity of the Senate itself. 

The muck-raker is excessively human. What he knows is that he was driven from 
his gallery perch—where he had come on his own business, and to observe his servants 
in the Senate below transact, not their affairs but his—and he makes the natural 
deduction. He realizes that, properly counted, there should be but two keys to go with 
government —one to the treasury, one to the jail—and he cannot avoid the conclusion, 
when the Senate thus gratuitously and improperly adds a third key to the list, that it is 
about some enterprise which it is afraid or ashamed to throw open to the light of day. 
People engaged upon good works need no locks; those whose works are evil cannot do 
without them. The Senate, conducting its labors in the dark, should not feel amaze- 
ment when a barred-out public concludes that oaths are being violated, honest interests 
being slaughtered, and, generally speaking, ebon villainy is afoot. 

When his architect asked the noble Drusus how he would have his house built, he 
answered : 

“So that every Roman may witness the least act of my life.” 

The recommendation will be thrown away, and yet I cannot avoid suggesting that 
the Senate might profit by the Consul’s example. Assuredly, if it did so, and, instead 
of hiding and skulking and scowling and prowling, and carrying the public’s destinies 
off into those secret corners of executive sessions, pretending to mend them while making 
them worse, there would be not only a deal less muck-raking, but a deal less muck to rake. 
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And the Senate does other foolish things, which have 
for their first and sure effect the drawing of the public’s 
horns its way. It will quarrel with a proposal to appro- 
priate $25,000 for the White House, and then spend, exclu- 
sive of its personal salary of $495,000, an annual $900,000 
upon itself. While it buys itself manicure sets at six dollars 
and chatelaine bags at eleven dollars each, and so through 
a wondrous list which, beginning with the “Anniston Hot 
Blast’’—whatever that may be—for Senator Morgan at 
five dollars, goes on and on and on and on through 
“toothache wax” and “corkscrew knives” until it rounds 
out those $900,000 with ‘‘Senator Bailey: For commu- 
tation of allowance for stationery and newspapers for 
the fiscal year, $57.04,” and ‘‘$90.60” to Senator Tillman 
on a similar commutation-stationery argument, it should 
not permit itself to be too deeply shocked by the disburse- 
ments of other departments. Folk who swallow camels 
must not strain at gnats. Also they should go to the 
Scriptures concerning motes and beams and eyes. Those 
that prate of economy ought to practice economy, and 
Senators who annually vote through such items as ‘One 
month’s extra pay to officers, clerks, etc., $62,300.70” 
excite suspicion as hypocrites when thundering against 
the expenses of a White House where, to say least, no one 
works twelve months in twenty-four and gets paid for 
twenty-six. Possibly such experienced explanationists 
as Senators Bailey and Tillman can make clear that ‘“‘One 
month’s extra pay”’ in its innocuousness, as well as the pure 
propriety in their personal instances of those respective 
items for ‘‘$57.04”’ and ‘‘$90.60.”’ For myself, however, 
as a blinded muck-raker, I confess that they baffle me to a 
standstill. I cannot dodge the feeling that, whether for 
much or for little, they are the merest registrations of 
muck. 

™* 2 late Mr. Blaine alluded to the late Mr. Conkling as 

essing a ‘‘turkey-gobbler strut.” If he had drawn 

, tail-spreading picture of the Senate as a whole he 

ld have been as happy. The Senate is perennially 

xobbler. It struts in its attitude toward the White 
House, the House of Representatives, and every other 
department of government. It struts toward you and me. 
Get into a Senate elevator, and, if a Senator be aboard 
with a wish to go to a floor above or a floor below the one on 
which you have fastened your desires, you will be whisked 
by your own destination without apology or explanation. 
Should another Senator come aboard, you may be whisked 
by again. This condition of whisk, too high or too low, 
may persist indefinitely, contingent on the getting on and 
off of reverend Senators. 


A Prophet with Honor 


\ MIGHT give a score of further instances; but soup is 
half through, and I must hurry back to Major Benson, 
and be ready for that verbosity which I am confident 
will come with fish. As man and citizen, too much may 
not be said in favor of Major Benson. Like most Kansans 
of years and eminence, he was born beyond the borders 
of that commonwealth. He had New York emanation, 
and went from Jamestown, that State, to Kansas in 1869. 
Horace Greeley was crying—as one crying in the wilder- 
ness—‘‘Go West, young man, go West!” and our young 
emigrant found his Kansas inspiration in the wood-chopper 
of Chappaqua. He went, opened a law office in Ottawa, 
and has been there ever since. 

Having seen the new land, and knowing it to be good, 
Major Benson, following a two-years’ residence, returned 
briefly but importantly to the Jamestown theatre of his 
youth. Importantly, because it was for a wife that he 
turned back; briefly, since he no sooner found himself 
a married man than, with Madam Benson on his arm, he 
set proudly forth again for far-off Ottawa. 

It is easy to understand why Kansas, upon the advent 
of Major Benson, should quickly grant him foothold in 
both her confidence and her heart. More than most 
regions, the Kansas of that hour rocked and heaved with 
the ground-swells of late war. And Major Benson had been 
a soldier—a true soldier; for he went ina private to emerge 
major of his regiment. No braver, no better, followed 
Sherman to Savannah, and that march through Georgia 
was enough of itself to upbuild a Sunflower popularity. 

To show that Major Benson was popular there exists 
multiplied proof. In those early days, Kansas, when a man 
lapsed into the unpopular, either lynched him or ‘‘ran him 
out.” If, on the other hand, he waxed popular, it ele- 
vated him to office. Major Benson has not only remained 
in Cttawa—his first eamp—for more than the third of a 
century, but he has been variously mayor, legislator and 
judge. Wherefore, one is at liberty to argue that he must 
have been—and must be—loved of the public. 

If I were asked to lay out in natural procession what 
attributes are dominant in Major Benson, I would begin — 
as I did above—by naming his honesty. That honesty 
is the cornerstone of the man. He stands on it, like a 
statue on its pedestal. More than any other trait, it lifts 
him above the heads of the press. It is that fashion of 
honesty which makes safe the dower-of the widow, the 
inheritance of the orphan, and is never so actively jealous 


as when watching over the fortunes of the defenseless and 
the weak. It is not the honesty which heaps up dollars 
for its owner, and a man of the world would be more apt 
to ask Major Benson to be his executor than his partner. 

If there were naught to Major Benson but his honesty, 
he might look for Senate failure. Admirable of itself, 
there be enterprises, such as bridge whist and lawmaking, 
wherein mere honesty cannot be called a complete equip- 
ment. But the story of our new Sunflower statesman 
does not end with his honesty. Somewhere beneath his 
bland, kindly, unassertive exterior must hide the iron of 
inflexible purpose. Indubitably he is brave; for other- 
wise, in an army of brave men, on a march that would have 
tried a Xenophon, he could never have exchanged his 
musket for a sword, nor adorned the blouse of a private 
with the epaulettes of a major. 

For all that, the bravery which wins military promotion 
may be of the flashing, blazing, dashing, sudden, short- 
lived kind, like a fire builded of straw. The courage of 
Major Benson is plainly of a deeper and more urgent root. 
In a State ridden hard of railroads, no one than himself is 
more warmly loathed by railroads. His successor will 
be elected and, bar the unforeseen and unforeseeable, 
come to Washington in early January. Besides Major 
Benson there are a round half-dozen who will be presented 
for the place. Such names as Curtis, and Coburn, and 


Campbell, and Calderhead, and Bristow, and Stubbs are . 


to be offered. And among all who will be heard of, the 
name of ‘‘Benson”’ will taste most bitter in the railroad 
mouth. It is by this sign I know the latter for a courage 
as stubborn and bendless as an oak. 


Not Loved by the Railroads 


OW often, as judge or mayor or State legislator at 
Topeka, must he have opposed himself in the paths 
of railroad purpose—as obdurate as any stone post— 
before he earned the praise which is the sober inference 
of unstinted railroad hatred! If, on the principle an- 
nounced by the oratorical Bragg, of Wisconsin, we are to 
love folk for the enemies they make, there is not a railroad- 
ridden man in railroad-ridden Kansas who should not love 
Major Benson. 

Fish appears—the moment of frankness, promised of 
philosophy, has arrived. 

It now becomes my disagreeable duty to record that 
Major Benson would not talk. I slid question after 
question at him, slid them gently so as to minimize sus- 
picion and alarm. Wise, kindly, genial, he beamed 
throughout the moderate cannonading of my curiosity, 
but retorted not in words. Or if now and then an answer 
came, it was monosyllabic, and in response to a query 
which was as nothing. 

In the end I was somewhat driven to bay; I began 
to wonder a trifle at all this taciturnity. Could it be that 
Major Benson was without conversation? His plain, 
unemphasized exterior inclined me for the moment to this 
thought. Better reflection, however, taught me the 
fallacy of such assumption. A quiet outward husk prom- 
ises no loss of voice. Some of the ugliest folk—ladies—I’ve 
ever beheld were woundy conversationalists. The dull 
eggs of the nightingale inclose the melodies of the moon. 
I put away the notion that Major Benson couldn’t talk. I 
was no better off at that; since it came to be no more 
than just substituting ‘‘wouldn’t” for ‘‘couldn’t,” with 
a net result of naught. 

The last is not wholly true. Collecting all Major Ben- 
son’s answers and combining them, I am able to report the 
following discoveries, which, while wanting perhaps in any 
element of thrill, are good so faras they go. Major Benson 
will be a candidate before the coming legislature at Topeka. 
He is modestly hopeful of victory. Defeat will not break 
his heart. His opponents—as saith Mark Antony—are 
all, all honorable men. There will be no acrimony in 
that seven-sided war. The campaign will go as sweetly 
smooth and smoothly sweet as the rocking of an infant’s 
cradle. As to his policies, why then rebates must be 
stricken down. The railroads must not be allowed to slip 
their collars as servants of the public, to become tyrants of 
the public. 

In railroad reform—to coin a phrase—Major Benson is 
inclined to follow the banners of Mr. Roosevelt. In his 
three weeks of Senate life he voted with the White House 
on Beef, on Canal, on Railroads, on the $25,000 appropri- 
ation to cover a Presidential excursiveness. Concerning 
the last, Major Benson was splendidly, abundantly clear. 
If it be publicly well to send committees of Congress hither 
and yon on junkets of discovery, how much more prudent 
will it be to send on similar journeys a President, whose 
veto as a force of legislation equals a Congressional two- 
thirds. 

Major Benson laid stress on this: The great question in 
Kansas is the question of railroads. In the one devastating 
element of rebate pillage they are a hundredfold worse 
than an Indian uprising. Aremedy must befound. They 
must be Congressionally subdued, and put back on those 
reservations of justice and impartiality toward shippers 
originally prescribed for them in the law. 


August 25, 1906 


These were but glittering generalities. Major Benson 
had said nothing to startle a world in its midsummer 
nap. Thinking to strike a vein of interesting bitterness, 
I asked how, upon his coming to Washington, his fellow- 
Senators had received him. I was not without hopes; 
for in the past one would have fared better if cast away on 
some savage island than sent new to our rock-bound, sullen 
Senate shores. 

Again I encountered disappointment. The grim old- 
sters had met Major Benson with open arms. If he had 
been a sick kitten and they a hot brick, the instant 
rapport—I think that is what the French call it—could not 
have been more complete. 

It is unbecoming to lecture one’s senior. 
unbecoming when one’s senior is a stranger and a Senator. 
Still, what was I to do? There were an entrée, a bird and 
a salad to hear from, to say naught of coffee, Camembert 
and toasted crackers. Major Benson and I couldn’t be 
left staring at one another like a couple of inimical cats. 


’ 
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It is more | 


Wherefore, since he sat silent, I resolved to do some talking ~ 


myself. Perchance one of my flinty utterances might 
strike a responsive spark from the steel of his taciturnity, 
and conversation blaze unexpectedly up. 

Thus reflecting I spake as follows: I began by craving 
to know if he meditated the introduction of any bills. 

He did not. Like Brer Rabbit, he purposed—Senately 
speaking —lying low. 

Then I asked if he believed in an income tax. 

He responded—guarding himself the while against 
unexpected thrusts—that it was an honest scheme of 
taxation, one freighted of justice. 

“Why, then,’’ I inquired, “‘do you not offer a bill pro- 
viding for an income tax? You could do it in December 
when Congress reconvenes.”’ 

In response he pointed to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. If an income tax is unconstitutional, the first 
step should be an amendment to that time-stained parch- 
ment. Such amendments are not creatures to be dealt 
with and disposed of ina day. December would be too 
short for such an enterprise. And, after all, he might 
not be returned. 


Senatorial Modesty and States’ Rights 


“TUT,” I urged, ‘‘it would be—a pending bill of that 


character—a reason for returning you. Besides, I 
shouldn’t, were I adorning a seat in the Senate, bother 
with the Constitution. It would inevitably excite Senator 
Bailey, which, as far as possible, should be avoided.” 

Major Benson listened, smiled said naught. Being 
crowded, he submitted that, as a new Senator, his should 
be the pose modest. 

Here I delivered a second oration, aimed against Senate 
modesty. There could be, properly speaking, no such 
thing as modesty in an agent. 
old, too much carried themselves on the backs of their own 
regards. They looked in the mirror when they ought to 
have looked at a map, and forgot that it was their States, 
not themselves, that had come to the Senate. Kansas 
was as much a member of the union of States, of standing as 
full, as Maine or New York or Texas or Georgia. It was 
not a question of modesty, but of right. It was a Senator’s 
first duty to forget himself, and remember only his principal 
—his State. And he ought never to talk of modesty, or 
humility, or deference in presenting her claims. She 
was the equal of any; he abandoned his duty, and per- 
mitted her to fall below her rightful station, who as Senator 
sat mute on a no better plea than that it would appear 
personally immodest were he to loudly speak out. I 
recalled another Kansas day, when her seats in the Senate 
held a Plumb and an Ingalls. The former cared no more 
for convention than a cow for a cobweb; he followed a 
Kansas interest wherever it led him, though he knocked 
down half the Senate in his wanderings. The latter—all 
beak and talon—a shrill falcon of debate—from his seat 
swooped at either Senator or subject, as he saw Kansas. 
reason so todo. There was no Plumb humility, no Ingalls 
modesty, but, instead, a world of Senate respect for 
everything that wore the Kansas brand. : 


After final coffee and cigars—albeit I did the smoking— | 


Major Benson and I separated. He was still unmoved, 
still determined to sit Senately mute and modest. + 
And there, if anywhere, will be found the loose screw 
in the Senate case of Major Benson. There is no doubt 0} 
his brains, none of his courage, none of his honesty. He 
will in no wise add to the muck that is raked. But he 
lacks in the affirmative, the aggressive, in those quills 
which make even the lowly porcupine important, and 
teach bears and panthers, once his hedgepigship has 
wrapped himself about a proposition, to give him his 
uninterfered-with way. Major Benson will follow, not 
lead; only his leader must be honest, and lead toward 
right. Above all things he will be modest; and it is that 
modesty which may be counted upon to get between the 
heels of his potentialities and trip them up. Modesty is 
in all places beautiful, but in the Senate ineffective. Also 
it is in the Senate thrown away—as though one pelted 
a pig with pearls. . 


Senators, new as well as 


HE big Liner slowed down and dropped 
a anchor inside the Breakwater. Sweep- 
ing toward her, pushing the white foam 

in long lines from her bow, her flag of black 
smoke trailing behind, came the company’s 
tender—out from Cherbourg with passengers. 
Under the big Liner’s upper deck, along its 
top rail, was strung a row of heads watching her approach 
—old heads—young heads—middle-aged heads—Miss 


_ Jennings’ among these last—their eyes taking in the grim 


Breakwater with its beacon light, the frowning casemates 
specked with sentinels, and the line of the distant city 
blurred with masts and spent steam. They saw, too, from 
their height (they could look down the tender’s smoke- 
stack) the sturdy figure of her Captain, his white cap in 
relief against the green sea, and below him the flat mass of 
people, their upturned faces so many pats of color on a 
dark canvas. 

With the hauling taut and making fast of the fore and 
aft hawsers, a group of sailors broke away from the flat 
mass and began tugging at the gangplank, lifting it into 
position, the boatswain’s orders ringing clear. Another 
group stripped off the tarpaulins from the piles of luggage, 
and a third—the gangplank in place—swarmed about the 
heaps of trunks, shouldering the separate pieces as ants 
shoulder grains of sand, then scurrying toward the tender’s 


| rail, where other ants reached down and relieved them of 


their loads. 
The mass below now took on the shape of a funnel, its 


' spout resting on the edge of the gangplank, from out which 


| poured a steady stream of people up and over the Liner’s 


side. 
Two decks below where Miss Jennings and her fellow- 


_ travelers craned their necks—beneath the haze of the 


sulphurous smoke—other sights came into view. Here 


not only the funnel-shaped mass could be seen, but the 


faces of the individuals composing it, as well as their 


- nationality and class; whether first, second or steerage. 


Here, too, was the line of stewards reaching out with open 
hands, relieving the passengers of their small belongings; 


| and the First Officer in white gloves and gold lace bowing 


to those he knew and smiling at the others; and here too 


| Was a smooth-shaven, closely-knit young man in dark 


clothes and derby hat, who stood just behind the First 
Officer, and whose eyes followed the movements of each 


_and every one of the passengers from the moment their 


| feet touched the gangplank until they had disappeared in 


} 
j 


charge of the stewards. 


| These voyagers made a motley group: first a stout 
| American with two pretty daughters; then a young 


Frenchman and his valet; then a Sister of Charity draped 


' in black, her close-fitting, white, starched cap and broad 


i white collar framing her face, one hand clutching the rope 
\ Tail as she stepped feebly toward the steamer, the other 


| grasping a bandbox, her only luggage; next some college 
_ boys in twos and threes, and then the rest of the hurrying 


Mass, followed close by a herd of emigrants crowding and 
stumbling like sheep, the men with pillow-case bundles 


| Over their backs, the women with babies muffled in shawls. 


When the last passenger was aboard, the closely-knit 
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young man leaned forward and said in a low voice to the 
First Officer: 

“He’s not in this bunch.” 

**Sure?’”’ 

““Yes—dead sure.” 

“Where will you look for him now, Hobson?”’ continued 
the officer. 

“Paris, maybe. I told the Chief we wouldn’t get any- 
where on this lead. Well, so long’’—and the closely-knit 
young man swung himself down the gangplank and 
disappeared into the cabin of the tender. 

The scenes on the gangplank were now repeated on the 
steamer. The old travelers, whose hand luggage had been 
properly numbered, gave themselves no concern—the 
stewards would look after their belongings. The new 
travelers—the Sister of Charity among them—wandered 
about asking questions that for the moment no one had 
time toanswer. She, poor soul, had spent her life in restful 
places, and the in-rush of passengers and their proper 
bestowal seemed to have completely dazed her. 

“Can I help you?” asked the First Officer—everybody 
is ready to help a Sister, no matter what his rank or how 
pressing his duties. 
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“TI Hate to Ask You, Miss Jennings, but the Doctor Wants 
You to Come at Once”’ 


5 


MISS JENNINGS’ COMPANION 


“Yes, please—I want to know where my 
roomis. It is Number 49, so my ticket says.”’ 

Here the Purser came up—he, too, would 
help a Sister. 

“Sister Teresa, is it not —from the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart? Yes, we knew you 
would get on at Cherbourg. You are on the 
lower deck in the same stateroom with Miss Jennings. 
Steward—take the Sister to——”’ 

“With who?” she cried, with a look of blank amaze- 


ment. ‘‘But I thought I was alone! They told me so 
at the office. Oh, I cannot share my room with anybody. 
Please let fe 


“Yes, but we had to double up. We would willingly 
give you a room alone, but there isn’t an empty berth on 
board.” He was telling the truth and showed it in his 
voice, 

“But I have the money to pay for a whole room. I 
would have paid for it at the office in Paris, but they told 
me it was not necessary.” 

“T know, Sister, and I’m very sorry, but it can’t be 
helped now. Steward, take Sister Teresa to Number 
49.”” This last came as an order. 

Miss Jennings was sitting on the sofa berth reading, a 
long gray cloak about her shoulders, when the Steward 
pushed open the door. She had a quiet, calm face and 
steady eyes framed in gold spectacles. She looked to bea 
woman of fifty who had seen life and understood it. 

“The officer says I am to share your room,” began Sister 
Teresa in a trembling voice. ‘‘Don’t think me rude, 
please, but I don’t want to share yourroom. I want to be 
alone, and so do you. Can’t you help me?” 

“But I don’t mind it, and you won’t after you get used 
to it.” The voice was poised and well modulated —evi- 
dently a woman without nerves—a direct, masterful sort 
of woman, who looked you straight in the eyes, was without 
guile, hated a lieand believed in human nature. ‘‘And we 
ought to get on together,’’ she continued simply, as if it 
were a matter of course. ‘‘ You area Sister, and from one 
of the French institutions—I recognize your dress. I’ma 
nurse from the London Hospital. The First Officer 
told me you had the other berth and I was looking for you 
aboard the Cherbourg tender, but I couldn’t see you for 
the smoke, you were so far below me. We’ll get on 
together, never fear. Which bed will you have—this one 
or the one curtained off?” 

‘Oh, do you take the one curtained off,” she answered in 
a hopeless tone, as if further resistance was useless. ‘‘The 
sofa is easier perhaps for me, for I always undress in the 
dark.”’ 

“No, turn on the light. It won’t wake me—I’m used 
to sleeping anywhere—sometimes bolt upright in my 
chair with a hand on the patient.” 

“‘But it is one of the rules of our order to dress and 
undress in the dark,” the Sister pleaded; ‘‘candles are 
luxuries only used for the sick, and so we do without them.” 

“‘A)' right—just as you say,’ rejoined Miss Jennings 
cheerily. ‘‘My only desire was to make you comfortable.” 

And so the question of the berth was settled and a better 
understanding established between the two women—so 
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opposite in temperament and yet so similar in purpose 
and experience. 

That night at dinner Sister Teresa and Nurse Jennings 
found themselves seated next to each other, the Chief 
Steward, who had special orders from the First Officer to 
show Miss Jennings and her companion every courtesy, 
conducting them to their seats. 

The two attracted the attention of all about them before 
the repast was half over, the abstemious, self-denying 
life of the Sister being shown in the lines of her grave, 
almost hard, face, framed close in the tight bands of white 
linen concealing every vestige of her hair, in strong con- 
trast to the kind, sympathetic face of the Nurse, whose soft, 
gray locks hung loosely about her temples. Their his- 
tory, gleaned from the First Officer, also became public 
property. Nurse Jennings had served two years in South 
Africa, where she had charge of a ward in one of the largest 
field hospitals outside of Pretoria. On her return to 
England, she had been placed over an important case 
in one of the London hospitals—that of a gallant Canadian 
ofticer who had been shipped home convalescent, and who 
had now sent for her to come to himin Montreal. Thegood 
Sister was one of those unfortunate women who had been 
expelled from France under the new law, and who was now 
on her way to Quebec, there to take up 
her life-work again. This had been the 
fifth refugee, the officer added, whom the 
Line had cared for. 

When the hour for retiring came, Sister 
Teresa, with the remark that she would 
wait until Miss Jennings was in bed be- 
fore retiring, followed her companion to 
the stateroom, bade her good-night, and 
then, with her hand on the knob, lingered 
for a moment as if there was still some 
further word on her lips. 

“What is it?’’ asked the Nurse, with 
one of her direct, searching glances. 
*‘Speak out—I’m a woman like your- 
self, and can understand.” 

“Well, it’s about the Hour of Silence. 
I must have one hour every day when I 
can bealone. It has been the custom of 
my life and I cannot omit it. It will be 
many days before we reach the land, and 
there is no other place for me to pray ex- 
ceptin here. Would youobject if I 

“Object! Ofcourse not! I will help 
you to keep it, and I will see, too, that 
the Stewardess does not disturb you. 
Now, is there anything else? Tell me 
—I love people who speak right out 
what they mean.” 

“‘No—except that I always rise at 
dawn, and will be gone when you wake. 
Good-night.”’ 

The morning after this first night the 
two lay in their steamer chairs on the 
upper deck. The First Officer, noticing 
them together, paused fora moment on 
his way to the bridge: 

“You knew, of course, Miss Jennings, 
that Hobson went on the tender to 
Cherbourg. He left good-by for you.” 

“Hunting for somebody, as usual, I 
suppose ?”’ she rejoined. 

““Yes’’—and he passed on. 

““A wretched life, isn’t it,’’ said Nurse 
Jennings, ‘‘this hunting for criminals? 
This same man, Mr. Hobson, after a hunt 
of months, found one in my ward with 
a bullet through his chest.” 

“You know him then?”’ asked Sister 
Teresa, with a tremor in her voice. 

““Yes—he’s a Scotland Yard man.” 

“And you say he was looking for some 
one on board and didn’t find him?” 

“No, not yet, but he will—he always does; that’s the 
pity of it. Some of these poor hunted people would 
lead a different life if they had another chance. I tried to 
save the one Hobson found in my ward. He was quite 
frank with me, and told me everything. When people 
trust me my heart always goes out to them—so much so 
that I often do very foolish things that are apt to get me 
into trouble. It’s when they lie to me—and so many do— 
making one excuse after another for their being in the ward 
—that I lose all interest in them. I pleaded with Hobson 
to give the man another chance, but I could do nothing. 
Thief as he was, he had told the truth. He had that qual- 
ity left, and I liked-him forit. If I had known Hobson was 
on his track I’d have helped him in some way to get off. 
He stole to help his old mother, and wasn’t a criminal in any 
sense—only weak-hearted. The law is cruel—it never 
makes allowances—that’s where it is wrong.” 

“Cruel! —it’s brutal. It is more brutal often than the 
crime,’’ answered Sister Teresa in a voice full of emotion. 
“Do you think the man your friend was looking for here 
on board will escape?”’ 


“No, I’m afraid not. There is very little chance of any 
criminal escaping when they once get on his track, so Mr. 
Hobson has told me. If he is on this steamer he must run 
another gauntlet in New York, even if he is among the 
emigrants. You know we have over a thousand on board. 
If_he is not aboard they will track him down. Dreadful, 
isn’s 16?” 

“Poor fellow,” said Sister Teresa, a sob in her voice, 
“how sorry I am for him. If men only knew how much 
wiser mercy is than justice in the redemption of the world.” 
Here she rose from her chair, and gathering her black 
cloak about her crossed to the rail and looked out to sea. 
In a few minutes she returned. ‘‘Let us walk out to the 
bow where we can talk undisturbed,” she said. ‘‘The 
constant movement of the passengers on deck, passing 
backward and forward, disturbs my head. I see so few 
people, you know.” 

When they reached the bow, she made a place beside her 
for the Nurse. 

“‘Don’t misunderstand what I said about the brutality 
of the law,” she began. ‘‘There must be laws, and brutal 
men who commit brutal crimes must be punished. But 
there are so many men who are not brutal, although the 
crimes may be. I knew of one once. We had educated 


“He’s a Slick One, We Hear, and May be Working a Stunt in Disguise” 


his little daughter—such a sweet child! The man himself 
was a scene-painter and worked in the theatres in London. 
Sometimes he would take part in the play himself, making 
up for the minor characters, although most of his time was 
spent in painting scenery. He had married a woman who 
was on the stage, and she had deserted him for one of the 
actors, and left her child behind. Her faithlessness nearly 
broke his heart. Through one of our own people in 
London he found us and sent the child to the convent where 
we have a school for just such cases. When the girl got 
to be seventeen years old he sent for her and she went to 
London to see him. He remembered her mother’s career, 
and guarded her like a little plant. He never allowed her 
to come to the theatre except in the middle of the day. 
Then she would come where he was at work up on the top 
of the painting platform high above the stage. There he 
and she would be alone. One morning while he was at 
work one of the scene-shifters—a man with whom he had 
had some difficulty —met the girl as she was crossing the 
high platform. He had neverseen her before and, thinking 
she was one of the chorus girls, threw his arm about her. 
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The girl screamed, the scene-painter dropped his brushes, 
ran to her side, hit the man in the face—the scene-shifter 
lost his balance and fell to the stage. Before he died in the 
hospital he told who had struck him—he told why, too— 
that the scene-painter hated him, which was not true—and 
had an altercation with him the day before—a mere dis- 
pute about some colors. The man fled to Paris with his 
daughter. The girl to-day is at one of our institutions at 
Rouen. The detectives, suspecting that he would try to 
see her, have been watching that place for the last five 
months. All that time he has been employed in the garden 
of a convent out of Paris. Last week we heard from a 
Sister in London that some one had recognized him, 
although he had shaved off his beard—some visitor or 
parent of one of the children, perhaps, who had come upon 
him suddenly while at work in the garden beds. He is 
now a fugitive, hunted likean animal. He never intended 
to harm this man—he only tried to save his daughter— 
and yet he knew that because of the difficulty that he had 
had with the dead man and the fact that his daughter’s 
testimony would not help him—she being an interested 
person —he would be made to suffer for a crime he had not 
intended to commit. Now, would you hand this poor 
father over to the police? Ina year his daughter must 
leave the convent. She then has no 
earthly protection.” 

Miss Jennings gazed out over the sea, 
her brow knit in deep thought. Her 
mind went back to the wounded criminal 
in the hospital cot and to the look of fear 
and agony that came into his eyes when 
Hobson stood over him and called him 
by name. Sister Teresa sat watching 
her companion’s face. Her whole life 
had been one of mercy and she never lost 
an opportunity to plead its cause. 

The Nurse’s answer came slowly: 

“‘No, I would not. There is misery 
enough in the world without my adding 
tonite 

“Would you help him to escape?’’ 

“Yes, if what you tell me is true and 
he trusted me.” 

Sister Teresa rose to her feet, crossed 
herself, and said in a voice that seemed 
to come through pent-up tears: 

“Thank God! It is my Hour of 
Silence. I go now to pray.” 

When she returned, Nurse Jennings 
was still in her seat in the bow. Thesun 
shone bright and warm, and the sea had 
become calm.” 

“You look rested, Sister,’ she said, 
looking up into her face. ‘‘ Your color 
is fresher and the dark rings have gone 
from your eyes. Did you sleep?” 

“No, I wait for the night to sleep. 
It is hard enough then.” 

‘What did you do?” 

“T prayed for you and for myself. 
Come to the stateroom —I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Tell it here.” 

“No, it might hurt you, and other 
will notice. Come quick, please, or my 
courage will fail.” 

“‘Can’t I hear it to-night——”’ She 
was comfortable where she was and re- 
membered the narrow, steep steps to . 
lower deck. 

“No! Come now—and quick.” 

At the tone of agony in the Sister’s 
voice Miss Jennings scrutinized her com- 
panion’s face. Her trained ear had 
caught an indrawn, fluttering sob which 
she recognized as belonging to a certain 
form of hysteria. Brooding over her 
troubles, combined with the effects of the sea air, had 
unstrung the dear Sister’s nerves. 

“Yes, certainly,’ assented Miss Jennings. ‘‘Let me 
take your arm—step carefully, and lean on me.” i 

On reaching the stateroom, Sister Teresa waited until 
Miss Jennings had entered, then she locked the door and 
pulled the curtains close. 

‘Listen, Miss Jennings, before you judge me. You 
remember yesterday how I pleaded with you to help me 
find a bedroom where I could be alone. You would not, 
and I could do nothing but let matters take their course. 
Fate has placed me in your hands. When you said that 
you were on the lookout for me and that you knew Hobson, 
the detective, I knew that all was lost unless your heart 
went out to me. I know him, too. 
when I came aboard. I staggered with fright and caught 
at the ropes, but he did not suspect —I saw in his face that 
he did not. He may still trace me and arrest me when I 
land. 
hospital where you work.” 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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MY PROVOHING HUSBAND 


\ 7 Nreep sien I cried, when I could 
keep silent not one minute longer. 
“Tf you and IJ are to.cc..tinue liv- 

ing together, I insist that you make my 

acquaintance!” 

My tall musician husband leaped 
startled from the piano, where for hours 
ne had been absorbed in the song he was 
zomposing. Now he towered above me, 
one hand twirling his thick, black mus- 
tache, his handsome, dark, narrow face 
twitching and frowning, his deep-set 
orown eyes staring down, twinkling with 
annoyance. I smiled up—as though I 
were not quaking inside. 

“Please, Yoshka, stop making music 
irbout me, and—and know me!”’ 

He smiled indulgently and resumed 
ais seat. 

“Child,” he said, ‘‘don’t be absurd. 
Don’t I know you? Aren’t you always 
n my music?’’ He struck rich, dreamy 
shords. ‘“‘Aren’t we happy? Why, what 
sould be happier? I come to New York; 
' write songs; I have quick success; I 
trow lonely for my wife; I beg her to 
tome and make me a home, and now 
—she is here!’’ More chords—very soft. 
‘My beautiful little Hungarian wife, 
vhom I have not seen in two years—my 
vaby, whom I have never seen at all. 
All three together at last!’’ One loud, 


flad chord. ‘‘ With all our life before 
is! What a——” 

“Chance for a song!’ I finished, 
aughing. 


“Come, come!” he said, turning 
ingrily. ‘‘Anna! Idoloveyou! Don’t 
ye foolish!” 

“Yoshka! Your baby and IJ are tired 

if having you stare at us—and see noth- 
ing; listen to us—and hear nothing; kiss 
is—and feel nothing! I had hoped New 
York would wake you up from your 
freams. So we came. We have been 
‘ere three days. But you have not even asked me what 
’ve been doing in Hungary; I had a glorious surprise 
or you; you have not found it out. Because already 
‘ou have drifted up into a song. A song about me? 
Yo—Yoshka—no! You know nothing about me. In 
our songs you make a creature whose hair is light— 
ke mine; nose and eyes and lips—like mine; but whose 
ioul is a thing any woman would laugh at. Up you drift 
vith her—and we are left always alone. 
‘ “So now we object. At once you are angry—for a 
itoment. Then up again you will drift into your song. 
jut again we'll object, and Yoshka Junior will sing his 
ong, which is not art. And so you will grow more 
nd more annoyed—as you did in Hungary twice before 
-until you can write no music; and then you will 
tave me—as you did twice before! Now, Yoshka, 
fe give you warning. This time you shall not leave 
8! To-night you shall have a tremendous surprise! 
‘emember then all I have said—and perhaps you will 
nderstand.”’ 

“Exasperating little woman!’ cried my husband, 
taping up. ‘‘ You have ruined my work for to-day!” 

' He seized his hat. He rushed out. The door banged. 
nd I dropped back in my chair and excitedly laughed. 
low well my plan was working! 

Iran to the door, I called softly, and in came a stout 
oung Hungarian woman, housekeeper of our tenement. 
heknew my plan. My belongings were nearly all packed, 
juickly we gathered in odds and ends, and then I seized 
1e wee Yoshka from his peaceful nap on the bed. At once 
@ gave forth an indignant roar. 

“Angry,” I cried, ‘‘because waked from his dreams— 
ke his father!” But as I walked him he crowed and 
jauckled. ‘‘Oh, baby,’ I laughed, ‘‘if your father, too, 
‘ould come quickly out of his dreams like you, and really 
‘veus! He shall, my precious, he shall!”’ 

I was swiftly tying his little red hood and his cloak. 
he housekeeper had my small trunk and my bundle of 
lawls. ‘‘If he only knew our secret—how hard we 
rked learning to sing, how famous we grew in our 
‘wn, and how splendidly now we shall sing in New York! 
ut he sha’n’t know—not for a long, long time. For 
hen he sees us again we shall be no longer his every-day 
tle wife and child—but great musicians like him! And. 
en-——— ” 

| At the door I laughed and the baby boy squealed with 
‘ee, 
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“Up You Drift and We are Left Alone” 


“Baby,” I cried with a hug, ‘‘this time it is we who are 
running away from our husband!” 


So we two, by curselves in New York, started delightedly 
out to make our fortunes. 

The good housekeeper had a boy waiting to carry our 
trunk, and away we went to her mother, who was house- 
keeper in a cheap tenement near the East River. This 
mother was a very stout old woman, whose little blue eyes, 
gray eyebrows, brown wrinkles and chuckles and smiles 
were all so kindly and happy that in a moment I liked her. 

At first she could not understand her daughter at all. 
But then how amazed she slowly grew, with both her hands 
upraised, her eyes twinkling, her gray head bobbing with 
excitement. 

“SON; So!” She kept turning from her 
daughter to me, her smile growing wide and delighted. 
‘So! So! Oh, the little lady is right—by all 
means—good—very good! Oh, these wretched husbands! 
Yes! Aren’t they? My dear, I have lived eleven years 
in this fearful city of noise, I have seen dozens of husbands 
desert their Hungarian wives. And why? Why, if you 
please? Just because of our old-fashioned clothes and hats 
and manners and ways. These men all become idiots, 
they want things new—new—new! Traitors to their 
country! Oh, the rogues!” 

“‘Remember,”’ I cried to the daughter, ‘‘you will never 
tell him where we are—never! And be sure to mail this 
letter to-morrow night.” 

‘‘Ho—ho!” cried the mother, ‘‘and what do you say in 
the letter? My child—I hope you lie to him!” 

““Yes,”’ I laughed, ‘‘like this.” And I read: ‘‘I am 
just starting back to Hungary. By the time you read this 
letter I shall already be gone.’”’ 

The old woman gave an excited chuckle. 

““Now, how many times did you say he had left you in 
Hungary?” 

““Twice he did—the dreamer! Once he went wandering 
off with an opera troupe—just to listen; and once he 
escaped to New York—just before the baby was born.” 

“The idiot! Not to know what is good for him! Oh, 
we will punish him well! But, my child ’’—she turned to 
me and grew suddenly solemn, and asked: ‘‘ How on earth 
shall we do it?” 

“Listen.” 

I began to sing. I held sleepy, tiny Yoshka tight, and I 
sang a very ancient sleep-song of my Hungarian mountain 


town. But this was such a little song, 
and the street outside—it roared so! All 
at once I felt unnerved and lonely. I 
sang hard! I grew almost frightened. 
But when I finished she took Yoshka 
and me both in her big, strong arms. 

“No—my child—don’t—don’t feel so 
badly —we—we must not ery —we——”’ 

Suddenly I laughed. 

“But—you good old mother—you are 
crying yourself!’’ 

“What? Impossible! Why, so I am! 
But you see—you see, my child, I have 
not heard that song —for—eleven years.”’ 
She wiped her eyesonherapron. ‘‘ Well,” 
she cried, ‘‘what a beautiful baby we 
have here!’’ 

And then at once I loved her. 

That afternoon she helped me fix up 
the little back upper room I had taken. 
And while we worked I sang to her all 
the old ballads and songs. 

“Oh, you will have no trouble at all!’”’ 
she said comfortably. ‘‘You only need 
to sing, and all New York shall lie at 
your feet.” 

“But how shall I begin?’ I asked, 
tingling with hope, for I was only twenty- 
one and knew nothing of any big city. 

“To begin,” she said, her face slowly 
becoming one knotted bunch of wrinkles, 
“now—to begin. Well—my child—of 
course there are—even in this wretched 
city of noise—some fine opera-houses. 
Now—if you will go there to-night —now 
—perhaps—if you go and find—not the 
big entrance, but—perhaps some door 
behind —you will go in by that way —and 
you—you willsing and they will of course 
be delighted —and will perhaps lead you 
out on the great, sparkling stage é 

‘In this dress?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they would grow merry and hurry me 
into the street! Oh, what wise stage- 
people we are!”’ 

We both laughed till the tears rolled down our faces. 
And Yoshka Junior chuckled. 

“Never mind!” cried my Manager stoutly. ‘‘ Your 
voice is amazing! Yes, yes! If we are not wise now, we 
shall learn. And one thing I know I can do: I can take 
care of this baby while you are away. Oh, you fine little 
rogue!’’ She was rocking Yosh in her lap; he was crow- 
ing and kicking. ‘‘These New York people never have 
babies like this. And, my dear, if you wish I shall buy 
for you when I buy for myself, and we shall cook in my 
room, and so we shall make the money go just as far as it 
can.” 

Anxiously we counted my money. Twenty-two dollars 
—it seemed suddenly very small. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘this is not so good as a million, but, 
with a voice like yours, it cannot be long till your name is 
great. You must soon find a place.’’ She kissed me. 
‘Perhaps to-morrow you will, or at least I am sure you 
will find it the next day.” 


But I did not. I took the whole list of Hungarian cafés, 
and I went from place to place; but none of these propri- 
etors had ever heard of the fame I had won in Festival 
Week in my old mountain town. These men thought only 
of money. They wanted only men singers, ragtime songs, 
songs in English. And all glanced at my brown dress and 
hat—made by our best town seamstress, They smiled 
at it! 

So our money went away. And at last, as Yosh and I 
came near to the end, more than once I was almost ready 
to give in. That husband of mine seemed better and 
better. I even pictured him lonely and sad. 

But in a café one night, at the piano I saw a man whose 
head was thrown back, whose black, curly hair was damp, 
and whose brown eyes were seeing radiant dreams! To 
look at him you never would have guessed that he had 
a wife or a child in the world! I turned and ran. 

In a week after that our last penny was gone. And then 
this big, roaring, rushing city seemed a terrible place to 
sing in. 

“Never mind,” said the Manager, “don’t you go back 
to your husband.” 

“Go back to him!”’ I cried. 
was!” 

‘““My child,” she said solemnly, “‘the splendid day shall 
come when every man in the world shall piteously beg for 
a wife and at least one baby. Yes—oh, yes! I tell you 


“He would ask me who I 
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even men cannot forever be blind to what is good for them! 
Oh, we shall teach this blind man yet! Don’t you worry 
your pretty head about rent or food. I shall see to that. 
And I shall find you work, too—till you learn enough 
English to sing.” 

At half-past six the next morning we started. Day had 
hardly begun. In the dark, narrow, tenement streets I 
saw thousands and thousands of women and girls hurrying 
off to shops and to factories—armies! 

‘This,’ growled the Manager, “‘is because most young 
American men are selfish, deaf and blind—afraid if they 
take a wife they can no longer afford their vile cigars!”’ 

She took me to a friend of hers, a forewoman in a big 
cap-factory. And here all day I worked in a great, dark, 
whirring, shaking room. I looked around me, and soon I 
saw that here were two kinds of people—girls and mothers. 
The young girls did not look so poor. They were living 
at home, and many could spend the three dollars as they 
pleased; and besides—they might soon marry. But the 
women with children, the widows, the immigrant wives 
deserted by husbands—these were the hopeless ones! 
And into their fate I could suddenly feel myself being 
dragged. This black, buzzing machine was slowly to make 
me crooked and ugly and old—a machine myself! 

That night I stopped work faint and stiff and aching — 
but I walked home very fast. 

““Well,”’ asked the anxious Manager, ‘‘how did it go?” 

“Now,” I cried, laughing, ‘‘I know the way out of my 
trouble!” 

I would tell her no more. I said I was tired, and went 
up to bed. In an hour I came down and listened at her 
door. She was sound asleep. 

I went back to my room, I picked out my small silver 
watch, two rings, an old purple feather fan and two white 
and red shawls—nearly every small thing of value but 
Yoshka. I went out and pawned them all. It was still 
early on Saturday night; the small shops were open. I 
bought silks of red and blue, and thread, and wide gay 
ribbons, red paper flowers, powder, rouge! 

Now I felt not an ache. Eagerly I worked in my room 
until nearly dawn. And when I finished—even Yoshka 
was so deeply impressed when he woke that he quite forgot 
to cry. I took a long breath of relief—and fell on the bed. 
When you feel tired as that, how instantly you can sleep! 

The next morning was sparkling fresh, alive with the 
first breath of autumn. I rose—and again my baby 
stared. Hefrowned! I laughed and called down the stairs: 

“Come up quickly! I have a tremendous surprise!’’ 

In she hurried. She took one glance—and up went 
her old hands. For I was dressed in a dazzling Hungarian 
holiday costume—blue and white and silver and red. 

“Child! Child!’’ shestammered. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” I cried, “‘that the factory was a big, sure 
grave, and I wish to live! So here I have made my last 
chance! I must sing!”’ 

I threw a cloak round me and put on a veil, and I went 
to a queer little music-hall called The Buda Pesth. It 
was still only noon and the place was empty. I had been 
there before, but now the proprietor did not know me. I 
told him I wanted to sing. Hebegantorefuse. I hurried 
by him down the dark, narrow hall, I sprang quickly up 
over the footlights—and sang! I sang an old mountain 
war-ballad—the one that had made my fame in our 
Festival Week. And I felt like a war! And I made the 


hall ring! And I finished and cried: 

“You shall let me sing! Let me try for only to-night! 
Say ‘yes!’” 

And he did. 
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I could not really feel my good luck till I was walking 
away in the street. Then it rose up from my heart like a 
glorious, thrilling song. I laughed and laughed, and I 
hummed that old song like a march, and hurried for home. 
And all at once the streets seemed alive, like music bright 
and gay! 

How happy was the old Manager! 

“Tt makes me feel like twenty years ago,” she cried; 
‘‘and now, my dear, we shall teach these idiot women of 
New York, when they come to-night; we shall show them 
real clothes!” 

She made me use ten dollars of her money; together 
we went to the shops, and then we came in and worked— 
till by night we had everything right, from the red shoes 
to the cap with the clasps and the sparkling silvery veil. 
And all the time I was humming the war-song. 

And that night, when I sang it, I made those Hungarians 
clap and laugh and shout and stamp their feet, and gleam 
in-their eyes! 

And afterward the proprietor asked me to sing every 
night for a month—and he offered twelve dollars a week. 

Oh, what a relief! Slowly I bought back the things I 
had pawned, and I paid back the money I owed the old 
woman. I began to buy things one by one for our room, 
and to make it a cozy little sample of a home. 

And now for that husband! 

Of course, I must always keep ready—disguised, so 
every night the Manager made me up at home, with powder 
and rouge—just a little—and a marvelous black, wavy 
mass of hair. We made funny mistakes at first, but soon 
we grew skillful. And as Yoshka Junior watched his light- 
haired little mother change into a strange dark and dashing 
soubrette, at first he would howl his shocked displeasure, 
but slowly his taste grew perverted, until now when I 
changed he crowed and kicked forth his glee. I began 
to be uneasy for the future life of this little Yoshka. 

Swiftly I grew famous. The “idiot women of New 
York” did not flock in, but Hungarians did, and Rou- 
manians and Italians—two hundred strong—every night. 
They had grown sick of the American songs, and so as I 
sang our old ballads of battles and clashing swords, of 
castles and moonlight escapes, of lovers and dancing feet, 
and the flash in eyes of women—more and more they 
applauded; the hall grew crowded—all the side-tables, 
they even stood up behind. And the next month my wages 
were raised to fifteen dollars a week! 

My Manager always came with me behind the scenes 
and put on the finishing touches. How curious she was, 
how shocked, how excited when I went out! And when 
I came back—there she stood squeezed behind the wing 
in the dark—my big, gray cloak ready, her eyes gleaming. 

“No more!” she would whisper, wrapping me tight as 
I shivered. ‘‘The brutes! No, no! They have had 
enough!’’ But as the applause rose in waves and the 
floor just shook with the stamping, she would chuckle: 


“The rogues! Oh, the rogues! My child—you really 
must sing again! So! Just a touch to this 
nS =o. Non Bone 


But one night my voice preset in the middle of a song. 
I came running back and fell into her arms. 
“He’s here!” I gasped. She squeezed me tight. 


“Oh, the wolf!’”’ she whispered. ‘‘Quick—where? 
Let me see! No, no! I will not! Foolish child! Stop 
trembling! Don’t be excited! Quick! Wemust! They 


are clapping, they are waiting, they are wild! Here—girl— 
stop! Absurd! Aren’t youashamed? Only a husband!” 

I grew suddenly furious. I had planned for weeks just 
what I would do—and now to break down! 

I went out—icy cold, but quiet. There he sat at a table 
in the rear, staring up—startled and dazed. But I 
trusted my fine disguise. JI looked straight at him and 
smiled and sang that war-ballad! 

The hall was a blur of lights, gently moving in waves 
from side to side. I finished, and vaguely I heard the 
applause. Isang again and again—other songs. I came 
out and bowed down at that moving blur. And then I 
saw that husband come walking right up toward the stage. 

I had just mind enough left to decide on one trick to get 
rid of him quickly. 

““Powder!” I whispered. ‘‘ Quick! 
In a moment my face was a sight. 
The proprietor brought him in. 

looked. I never felt so little. 

But I rose with a smile that fitted the powder. At the 
sight he started slightly back. One moment he gazed at 
me, and I saw that his big, dark face was drawn with lines 
of pain. Poor man—I had been mistaken; he really had 
suffered ! 

“T must thank you,” he said at last, very coldly, ‘for 
the way you sang my song.” 

His song! Withashiver I remembered; I had sung one 
of his own songs—the one I had always loved best. So 
now I could not speak at all. I bowed and enlarged that 
smile. He frowned. 

“You sang it,’’ he said, “ 
felt —when I wrote it.”’ 
at my face, and added: 


Powder—thick!”’ 


How tall my husband 


Again he stared in angry surprise 
“T don’t see how you did it!” 


as though you felt just as I , 
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All at once I laughed, wheeling around with my fa 
in my hands. He turned abruptly and went out. AndI 
lay in my Manager’s arms. 

“How rude I was to him!” I whispered. She looked at 
me suspiciously. 

“Very good,” she growled. ‘‘No wife can be too rude to 
such a husband. But—he is such a fine-looking _— 
How long can you keep—being—rude?”’ 

“Oh, ever so long! Wasn’t he angry? He wrote that 
song long ago to me—so he hated to have such a vul 
person sing it! What—what an idiot he is! Rude to 
him? Yes, indeed!” 

But I am ashamed to think how happy I was that 
night. Poor little Yoshka Junior—I hugged him till he 
howled! 

The very next night my husband came again, and with 
him was a tall, thin, solemn man, who leaned forward when 
Isang. This man was an agent for one of the big uptown 
vaudeville theatres, and that night he asked me to come 
there for two weeks to sing! At this the concert-hall man 
was angry, but at last they arranged it between them—my 
husband making the peace. The agent offered me forty 
dollars a week! j 

“Will you go?” asked my husband. 

I felt some one pinching me from behind. 

“T must talk with my—my Manager,’’ I said, disguisitl 
my voice. They looked round at the old lady and suddenly 
laughed. Back we went together. , 

‘“No!”’ she whispered angrily. ‘‘No! Very bad! To 
let the wolf help you!”’ At the idea that Yoshka was a 
wolf I could not help laughing, and this made her furious. 
“Go!” she growled. ‘‘You deceitful child! One smile 
from a man, and a woman is a fool!”’ 

But I argued. I described the glory and fame we woul 
get in such a big theatre, until little by little she gave in. 
we Berean the ofer, 


Of course, I Kept her mont me. We ho grown tas fond 
of each other to part; and, besides, the old lady was now 
completely fascinated by the footlight world. 

““My dear,” she cried, ‘‘if this brute will only leave you 
alone, we shall enjoy a fine life by ourselves!” 

And at first this was just what I thought myself. My 
Hungarian songs made a splendid hit at once, and I was 
engaged for a month. We moved uptown into rooms 
largeandsunny. I bought delightful dresses and wrappers 
and Noah’s arks and rag-dolls and rattles for Yoshka 
Junior and me. Wemade stunning Hungarian costumes, 
one to match each of my songs. Eagerly by night and 
day the old Manager studied the art of costume, powder 
and hair. We loved the applause! We tingled and we 
laughed! We were dazzled! 

But then little Yosh got ill. Three nights I fought for 
his baby life, to keep him alive through the cold, heavy 
hours of dawn. And when at last he was out of danger, 
and lay white and weak and solemn-eyed, then I knew 1 
oe peeeed my basbare | 


My eerend came to oe ineatee often to Per me, e, a 


while I sang I watched his face. He was losing his ‘good 
looks; his color was bad; his face had a nervous twitching) 
his eyes looked tired. And yet the provoking creature 
never came near me! I sang now in broken English, sc 
that my voice, too, was disguised. I sang that love-soRe 


s| 
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“of his every time that he came, and I could feel him listen, 
unwillingly —fascinated, provoked and worried. 

One night at seven I sat in my room; the Manager was 

making me up for the evening. I still had this done at 
home, from the old fear of meeting him in the street. We 
had almost finished. Yoshka Junior, now nearly well, lay 
asleep in the corner. 

The bell rang; she went to the door. And a moment 
later I heard a voice. And TI rose very slowly, and did not 
‘breathe at all. 

“Oh, by no means!” I heard her cry. 

impossible —useless—absurd!” 
_ “Not impossible, not useless, not absurd. I must see 
her.” Itwas his voice—very low. Already he was in the 
little outside room. In wild haste I hid his photograph 
and the other familiar things. One frantic look in the 
mirror, a few last touches—and he entered. And just'then 
‘Iremembered the baby! 
_ ‘My tall husband stopped when he saw me. His face 
‘more intense and tired than ever. A moment he 
4 down at me, then he laughed awkwardly, and so 
did I. 
_ “Forgive my walking in—and staring,” he blurted out. 
“But—but you’re a musician—you’ll understand.” His 
face again grew aggrieved. ‘‘Last night I heard your 
‘yoice—singing that song of mine—and still all to-day—it 
won't leave me! It’sastrange feeling. The 
song you sing has every little bit of technique, 
every slightest shade of feeling—exactly as I 
‘felt it. You sing as though your—very soul 
—had been inside of mine!” 
_ I laughed. 
_ “Well,” I asked in my broken English, dis- 
guising my voice, “‘do you mind my soul 
‘being—in that position?” 
- I saw him shiver. 
| _ “Yes,” he cried, ‘“‘to be very frank—I do!” 
“Oh, do you? Why?” 
_ “Well,” he said, embarrassed, ‘‘I—I—when 
T heard you first—in the music-hall —I ——”’ 
“You thought me—very vulgar!” 
Bl did!”’ 
“Won't you sit down?” 
“No! . . . No,thank you. Since then 
T’ve heard you dozens of times—it worries 
‘me; I can’t make you out. I understand 
nothing about you—nothing!” 
_ “Youneverdid . . I mean,” I said 
hastily, now making my voice very false, ‘I 
mean that you never did understand any 
‘woman. Isn’tthattrue? Did youever have 
a wife?” 
“TT did. Imean—I have.” 
- “What? Oh! Youwhavea wife.” 
Tlooked extremely downhearted. ‘‘ Well,’ I 
said at last, ‘‘do you understand her?” 
“No. She left me.” 
_ “She was probably tired of waiting.” 
_ “Waiting for what?” 
_ “For you to’ know her!” 
He stared at me. 
“That’s just what she told me,” he said 
at last. 
“Won't you sit down?” 
He sat down slowly—dazed. His face was 
really very wretched and full of real pain. 
Poor Yoshka—he must have gone through a good deal! 
“Now,” I said pityingly, ‘“‘let me help you—about this 
wife.” 
He gave a short, startled laugh. 
“Oh, I didn’t come to you—about her /”’ he said. 
| “No,” I said earnestly, ‘“‘but you see now that I’m not 
\sobad as youthought me. This wife of yours—why, even 
she might have liked me.” 
He looked up quickly —surprised. 
I believe she would!” 
“Well, then, why not let me help you? 
still think you love her.” 
“Love her!” he cried with an angry look. “Think I 
oveher!’”’ His voice dropped. ‘I never knew—till now 
-how much I need her. But I can’t find her! 
vent out one day; I came back; she was gone. The 
(a pid housekeeper knew nothing; I tried every means: I 
a ote, advertised, went to the boats, police-stations, every- 
Where! For five weeks I could write not a bar of music!” 
“How terrible!” I cried. 
ive whole weeks! Oh!” 
“That’s not it.” His voice was very low. ‘Music 
s—nothing. I think only of her. I got a letter from 
er—she said she had gone back home. I wrote to 
ngary. Shehad not come! And she has never come! 
*t-you see? Can’t you feel?” He smiled contemp- 
Mously. ‘You think only of music. How narrow is 
jvour life! But you are young. Some day you will open 
four ears and your eyes! Music? No! Where is my 
ife? How can she live? And my child!” 
“Oh!” I cried, jumping between him and Yosh Junior. 
It was a moment before I was able to speak. 


“My fine sir, it is 


That is—if you 


“‘She spoiled your music—for 


“Oh, you brute!’ I cried. ‘‘How can you ever write 
music again? How can you live at all—when your own 
child may be starving?” 

“Stop!” He sat down—white and shaken. ‘“‘You 
need not—tell me that.’’ How harsh and low he spoke, 
in almost a whisper! But suddenly he rose. ‘‘I don’t 
know why I came here. You—have said a good deal. 
You have—spoken the truth. I did not know my wife, I 
don’t know hernow. Ionly know that I—need her. I’ve 
done everything—everything—to find her! Per- 
haps not! Every week I think of a new plan to 
try!” He turned quickly, smiling. ‘I won’t bother 
you,” he said. ‘‘Good-by!” 

And the very next moment I would have been in his 
arms! 

But just then Yosh Junior cried. His father jumped 
up, looked around in amazement, and went slowly to the 
cradle. And then,trembling, sure that all was discovered, 
and glad that it was, I stole up behind him. 

That man looked into the cradle, saw his own child, 
smiled, turned'round and said: 

“Poor youngster—now my baby never cried.” 

“Oh, didn’t he? How do you know? What do you 
know of your baby? Would you ever know him if you saw 
him? Would you My voice broke, I sank into a 
chair. ‘‘Go!’’ I whispered. ‘‘Never come here again!” 


“What Does it Mean?” 


“Child! Child!’”? She Stammered. 


But when he was gone, the old Manager bent over and 
took me in her arms. 

“My child,” she said, “I really—I am surprised at him. 
I—TI think this man is really in love.” 

“But,” I whispered, ‘‘not to know his own child 

“Oh, but my dear, he is only a man!” 

“He is a genius!” I cried. ‘‘Each day he changes. 
To-day he thinks he loves. But wait till you see him the 
next time!” 


1?? 


Weeks passed. He never came back. 

I began to hear of his work. He had begun writing 
again. One song had been used in a Casino light opera; 
another had made a splendid Broadway hit and had gone 
all over the country. But almost every night, when I 
watched his face in the audience, it seemed wretched as 
before, and his music was sad enough for the most senti- 
mental audience. His songs had enormous sales. 

Now he came often behind the scenes, and had long talks 
with the owner of the theatre. What was it about? I 
could learn nothing. My curiosity rose to the highest 
pitch. 

One night I came late, just in time for my song. I 
walked quickly down the stage to the footlights. And 
there in the dark, right before me, was the handsome face 
of my husband. That man was leading the orchestra! 

I started! I recovered, and somehow I struggled 
through the song. All the time I kept my eyes staring 
high over his; but although I evaded his look, I could feel 
it; and I felt sure he must now discover me through my 
disguise. No woman in such a position could ever help 
knowing her husband. 


But when at last I glanced down between verses he was 
staring at me, but seeing nothing—only listening. As an 
encore I sang his latest song, and the more I sang the more 
sure was I that at last the man had changed. For the 
song’s whole feeling was that of an injured husband. He 
glared into my eyes and made me sing with deeper and 
deeper anger—against myself! I shivered. 

At the end of the evening I went down to congratulate 
him on the way the song had taken. 

“Thank you,” he said, and he added grudgingly, ‘‘ Most 
of its success I owe to you.” 

“Oh, do you?” I smiled. ‘‘In what way?” 

““Why, in the way you sang—of course!”’ 

“Oh! Only in that way? But—you do seem to be 
reviving—since I saw you last. You seem almost—angry 
with some one.” 

He looked extremely annoyed. 

“‘T—did not‘tell you all,” he said shortly. ‘‘She—could 
not understand—a musician’s moods. She was—hasty, 
narrow, inconsiderate, selfish Oh, drop the subject! 
I don’t see why you spoke of it!’”” He turned and was 
gone. 

The old Manager stood close behind me. 

“Well,” she said at last, ‘‘I should say he did change!”’ 

“Oh, be quiet!” I snapped. ‘‘Come—let’s go home. 
Perhaps I was hasty. No doubt I was!”’ 

Now I grew anxious. I could feel him 
rising, passing me in the race, soon he would 
be out of my reach! I threw all my soul into 
the work. I found a good music-teacher, I 
went to a dramatic school, I worked hard on 
my English. I sang only his songs,-and so 
drew him closer. He made me come often 
to the theatre for special morning rehearsals. 
He drilled me hard. Not a word now of his 
wife or of anything but music. 


Now I felt another change. His angry 
mood was dying away, and his wife was 
becoming a sweet, beautiful memory, far 
back in the past. In the new songs the 
feeling was dreamy, tender and far-away. 
The public was delighted. 

But I was not! It is very dangerous for 
a wife to be a memory. Would this man 
never learn to love anything real? In 
vain I strove to sing each new song in a way 
to show him how sentimental it was. He 
was too strong, he made me sing it with just 
his feeling; he made me pity this poor, lost, 
suffering wife. And how I hated it—singing 
love-songs to myself! Whatever was to 
become of me? 

Harder I worked to keep up—on my voice, 
my acting, every detail of my dress. His 
songs, though in English, were all of Hun- 
garian life; and for each new song I made a 
new costume—peasant, mountaineer, count- 
ess, gipsy. “My picture was on every song 
cover, our names were together, we came 
swiftly closer. 

But still that frightful, sweet memory 
grew deeper. As I sang I looked straight 
into his eyes. (By this time I knew the idiot 
would never recognize me!) Night after 
night I fought with eyes and voice to drive 
that far-away feeling from his songs, that memory from 
his big, dark, sad, provoking eyes. 

At last one night I saw justa glimmer. His eyes seemed 
a little disturbed, he suspected himself —his feeling toward 
her and toward me. He looked quickly down. 

Only a glimmer. In the encore he stared straight back 
into my eyes—coldly, withasmile. But the next night it 
came again. 

And now suddenly my suspense deepened. He was 
writing a new song. And what would the feeling be? 

The time came for our special rehearsal. He gave me 
the song. I read—and sickened, for the words were more 
sad than any before. But the words were not his, they 
were what he wanted to be. And when he sat down and 
played, at once in his music I could feel—a struggle to be 
faithful! 

I sang that song, I made the music weak and the sad 
words ludicrous. He was angry. We tried again. This 
time I suddenly changed, and exaggerated the sentimental 
tone. It was frightful. 

He dropped it fora week. He would not even speak to 
me; and while I sang, he no longer looked into my eyes. 
But I knew this Yoshka through and through, and I was 
delighted. As encores I sang the old Hungarian songs 
where love was not a memory, but a living passion. Soon 
he tried again to bring in that dismal new song. Again I 
made itafailure. And now all his other songs—in which I 
was a far-away dream—one by one became failures. Often 
we got hardly any applause. At those rehearsals of ours 
we had many quarrels. At last, one morning, he rose from 
the piano and looked at me hard. 

(Concluded on Page 2h) 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Mr. Black 


AT SHEA, a thug, 
killed an election 
worker at a polling place 
in Troy, New York. 
Troy had been infamous 
for riotous and bloody 
elections. Frank S. 
Black, a young lawyer 
living in Troy, convicted 
Shea, whe was electro- 
cuted, and broke up the 
gangs. Elections in Troy 
now are fairly decent 
and orderly afiairs. 

As a reward of merit, 
and because he was pop- 
ular for his courage in the Bat Shea case, the Republicans 
nominated Black for Governor. A large majority of the 
voters in both parties turned in and elected him. That 
started Black. Some people say he has finished, but that 
isn’t true. Before he went to work to clean up Troy, Black 
had been in Congress. He never made a dent there, 
although a speech or two of his were noted at the time. 
Indeed, the only phase of his Congressional career that 
stands out is the charge his opponents made that he franked 
his laundry home to Troy to be washed. That was natural, 
for two reasons: Congressional franks are used for all sorts 
of transportation, so why not for laundry? And Troy is 
the home of laundries, so why not Troy? 

Whether the charge was true or not, it did not hurt 
much. One Senator once franked a piano and another 
franked his household furniture all the way from the golden 
West. The ordinary citizen cannot send a package 
through the mails that weighs more than four pounds, but 
elect him to Congress, and give him a frank, and he can 
deposit a Jersey cow in his local post-office and send her 
whither he will. They laughed a little at Black about his 
laundry, but they elected him. His nomination was well 
stage-managed. He had been picked by the bosses, but 
the rank and file knew little of him except by his Bat 
Shea record. The bosses went to Black and told him they 
intended to select him as temporary chairman of the con- 
vention that was to nominate him. 

“You must make a speech,”’ they said, 
a corker.”’ 

That was easy for Black. He had the trick of epigram. 
He prepared his speech. 

“Black?” asked the delegates; “who in thunder is 
Black?”’ The bosses had the answer ready. ‘He is the 
young Abraham Lincoln,” they replied, and, when the time 
came, Black was led to the platform. Physically, at least, 
there was a good reason for calling him the young Abraham 
Lincoln. He is tall and gangling. He has a long, thin 
face and he has a distinctly nasal voice. He didn’t wear 
Lincoln whiskers, but he appeared, and still appears, as 
awkward as Lincoln ever could. When he began to rip 
off his clever sentences at that convention, he made the 
impression desired, and that was all there was to it. 

When there is nothing else to be said about a politician, 
it is the proper thing to say that he stands by his friends 
and keeps his promises. These admirable qualities are 
always ascribed to men who have carefully concealed from 
public view whatever other virtues they may have. Of 
course, no politician ever stood by his friends, except 
when it was to his advantage to do so, and no politician ever 
kept all his promises. Politics does not run that way. 
Still, while he was Governor of New York, Black came as 
near to standing by his friends as any man in this generation 
has. He stood by some of them so firmly that he was not 


“and it must be 


renominated. 
Since that time he has practiced law in New York and 
In politics, a 


has developed into a Potential Possibility. 
Potential Possibility is a man 
out of office who can always be 
“mentioned” for any office that 
may be going. Potential Possi- 
bility is an attribute of the 
Prominent Citizen. Mostly, it 
remains an attribute and never 
does get to be an asset. There 
are indications that Black will 
cash his in, sooner or later. He 
wants to be a United States 
Senator, and he would make a 
good one. 

Just now, Black is protesting 
that he wants nothing. He is 


Ex-Governor Frank S. Black 


in the position of those foolish hermits who live in huts 
and eat sassafras for forty-seven years because some girl 
jilted them —that is, because each had a jilt from a separate 
girl. Black wanted to be Senator when Senator Depew 
was elected last time. There was a combination to bring 
this about—Black thought. It was all arranged. Then, 
one December afternoon, Black walked into the private 
room of Benjamin B. Odell, the boss, feeling the toga on his 
shoulders. When he came out he was sputtering with 
rage, and the only thing he felt was a crimp in his neck 
placed just below the Adam’s apple by the loving and 
chastening, but heavy, hand of Odell. Politics—and a 
few other things having some slight financial trend— 
demanded the sacrifice of Black. He was not a willing 
victim. He didn’t stop to polish his sentences when he 
denounced the treachery, but that made no difference. 
He had to take it out in language, for Depew was elected. 

A variety of things have happened since that day. The 
people of New York have a reasonable hope that within a 
few years they can get on an equality in the Senate with 
Wyoming and Nevada and a few other States that have a 
total population as large as one square in New York City, 
and may be represented by a live man or two, instead of by 
the two senile citizens who so carefully refrain from per- 
forming any of their public duties for New York in that 
body now. That being the case, if the Republicans 
remain in power in the Legislature, a contingency which 
the last Constitutional Convention provided for in a work- 
manlike manner, Black should be one of the Senators. 

Black isan able person. He isan astute lawyer and has 
few equals as a public speaker. He has a reputation for 
courage, and, from time to time, has expressed opinions 
about the humbugs in public life that have been joyously 
welcomed. Hehassome political ideas, too, that have been 
received with glad acclaim by the populace, eager for 
emoluments, but that have caused the high-browed 
editorial writers to lambaste him the while they wept bitter 
tears over the decadence of the public servants. One of 
these was his expressed hope that he would be able to 
‘“take the starch out of the Civil Service law.” 

Let any politician throw a stone at the Civil Service 
and he gets rises out of the editorial writers and reformers 
all over the country that look like a simultaneous series 
of balloon ascensions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They took hacks at Black with broadaxes and stabbed 
him with their keenest rapiers. He didn’t mind, and he 
doesn’t mind now. He is constitutionally antagonistic, 
congenitally combative. When he thinks anything is 
bogus, he says so. That is contrary to the first and most 
important rule in the Statesman’s Hand Book, or How to 
Succeed in Politics, which is that thought was made to 
conceal language, and that saying what one has in mind 
is generally impolitic, not to say dangerous. Saying what 
one hasn’t in mind is correct. 

Mark you, though, the native pugnacity of Black is 
tempered with a streak of caution that, at times, produces 
a pianissimo effect where thunders from the bass were 
expected. An agile and expert gentleman is Black, and 


, 


he rarely muddies hisown 
stream. It isalways well 
to keep at least one eye 
on the future. 

His speeches abound 
in epigrams. Nomanon 
earth ever thought con- 
secutively as Black’s 
speeches make it appear 
hethinks. Nomancould, 
unless his mind worked 
like a stamping-machine 
—down—rest—up; 
down—rest—up. What 
Black does is to lay out 
his speech, get the frame- 
work built, and then pol- 
ish, polish, polish, until he rs 
has his array of epigrams, sizzling along, one after another, 

They call him brilliant, and he probably is. At least, 
he is brilliant when he is compared to most of the stodgy 
persons who essay public speaking. He certainly has 
ideas, and he expresses them effectively. Moreover, he is 
versatile. He spoke once ata dinner in Washington which 
the President attended. His speech was about the heroes 
of peace as contrasted with the heroes of war, and he 
snapped a few of his snappiest remarks at the President, 
who caught them with great good humor. A short time 
afterward Black was temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention that nominated Mr. Roosevelt. 
He had a stock of epigrams with him on that occasion, 
also, but there were no Roosevelt stingers on them. 

Black is not old. He has built a commanding place for 
himself in New York. Logically, the place for him is the 
United States Senate. Politics is not logical, as a rule, 
but there is good reason for thinking the exception will 
come with Black. That body needs a few more men who 
will talk half an hour and say something, instead of states- 
men who talk half a day and say nothing. 
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In Line 

Nae SRNR SHAW, searching for the hidden things in 

the lives of his hundreds of clerks, had blanks sent 

around the Treasury asking each clerk to give his vital 

statistics. One line requested an answer to the cuestiall 
“Are you suffering from any disease?” 

When the blanks came in it was found that one man said 
he had tuberculosis. Secretary Shaw sent for him. He 
came in, a big, broad-shouldered negro messenger, who. 
looked healthy enough to live for fifty years. 

“Why,” said the Secretary, ‘‘you haven’t got tuber- 
culosis!”’ 

“‘Ain’t 1?”’ asked the negro. 

““No, youhaven’t. You are perfectly healthy. Why did 
you write on this blank that you have tuberculosis?” 

“Well,” said the messenger, ‘ ‘I dunno; ‘ceptin’ if there’ 8 
anythin’ fashionable goin’ ’round I want it.’ 


j 


The Hall of Fame 


CH. H. Rogers, the Standard -Oil magnate, and Mark 
Twain, the humorist, are the closest kind of friends. They 
tell funny stories to one another, and Rogers knows as many 
as Twain does. { 
fy 
| 


@ James S. Stillman, president of the National City Bank 
of New York, the greatest financial institution in the 
metropolis, looks up sick young men and helps them, if 
they are worthy, but he gets very angry if anything is said 


about it. 


€ Oscar Hammerstein, the theatrical genius of New York, 
walks along the street with his hands behind his back! 
and his head bowed, in deep thought. If he bumps ae 


another pedestrian, he alwa 

says: “My fault, I assure 
you’’—and goes on without 
further ado. i 


@ Since William Randolph 
Hearst became a mame 
he affects a statesman 


dress. He always appear 
black felt hat, a long and 
d 


public in a broad-brimmed 
baggy frock coat, and wears 
a white or black string tie 
He looks rather odd on Broad- 
way, but it is great out Wi 
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XIII — (Continued) 
\ X 7 HEN Plank had gone Siward lay back in his chair, 
| very still, eyesclosed. A faint color had mounted 
to his face and remained there. 
_ It was late in the afternoon when he went downstairs, 
ising his crutches lightly. Gumble handed him a straw 
iat and opened the door, and Siward cautiously descended 
the stoop, stood for a few moments on the sidewalk, looking 
ap at the blue sky, then wheeled and slowly made his way 
toward Washington Square. The avenue was deserted; 
iis own house appeared to be the only remaining house still 
ypen in all that old-fashioned but respectable quarter. 

He swung leisurely southward, a slim, well-built young 
ellow, strangely out of place on crutches. The poor 
ways looked at him; beggars never importuned him, 
yet found him agreeable to watch. Children, who seldom 
ook up into the air far enough to notice grown people, 
ways became conscious of him when he passed; often 
miled, sometimes spoke. As for stray curs and tramp 
tats, they were forever making advances. As long as he 
‘ould remember, there was scarcely a week in town but 
‘ome homeless dog attached himself to Siward’s heels, 
lometimes trotting several blocks, sometimes following 
lim home—where the outcast was always cared for, washed, 
ed, and ultimately shipped out to the farm, where scores of 
ihese ‘“‘fresh-air”’ dogs resided on his bounty. 

And now, as he passed the marble arch and entered the 
quare, glancing behind him he saw the inevitable cat 
rotting, and, at his left, a very dirty little girl pretending 
o trundle a hoop, but plainly enough keeping sociable pace 
vith him. 

“Hello!” said Siward. The cat stopped; the child 
ossed her clustering curls, gave him a rapid but fearless 
lidelong glance, laughed, and ran on in the wake of her 
oop. When she caught it she sat down on a bench 
pposite the fountain and looked around at Siward. 

“It’s pretty warm, isn’t it?’’ said Siward, coming up and 
‘eating himself on the same bench. 

| “Are you lame?” asked the child. 

(= Oh, a little.” 

“Ts your leg broken?” 

“Oh, no, not now.” 

“Ts that your cat?” 

Siward looked around; the cat was seated on the bench 
veside him. But he was accustomed to that sort of thing, 
‘nd he caressed the creature with his gloved hand. 

“Are you rich?” asked the child, shaking her blond 
\urls from her eyes and staring up solemnly at him. 

“Not very,” he answered, smiling. ‘Why do youask?” 
' “You look rich, somehow,”’ said the child shyly. 


“What! With these old and very faded clothes?” 

She shook her head, swinging her plump legs: ‘‘ You 
20k it, somehow. It isn’t the clothes that matter.” 

“Tl tell you one thing,” said Siward, laughing: “I’m 


ich enough to buy all the hokey-pokey you can eat!” and 
‘e glanced meaningly at the pedler of that staple who had 
aken station between a vender of peaches and a Greek 
‘ower-seller. 

The child looked, too, but made no comment. 

“How about it?” asked Siward. 

“I'd rather have something to remember you by,” said 
he girl innocently. 

“What?” he said, perplexed. 
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““A rose. They are five cents, and hokey-pokey costs 
that much—I mean, for as much as you can eat.” 

“Do you really want a rose?” he said, amused. 

But the child fell shy, and he beckoned the Greek and 
selected a dozen big, perfumed Jacks. 

Then, as the child sat silent, her ragged arms piled with 
roses, he asked her jestingly what else she desired. 

“Nothing. I like to look at you,”’ she answered simply. 

“AndIliketolookat you. Will youtellme your name?” 

“Molly.” 

But that is all the information he could extract. Pres- 
ently she said she was going, hesitated, looked a very 
earnest good-by, and darted away across the park, her 
hoop over one arm, the crimson roses bobbing above her 
shoulders. Something in her flight attracted the errant 
eat, for she, too, jumped down and bounded after the 
little flying feet, but, catlike, halted half-way to scratch, 
and then, forgetting what she was about, wandered off 
toward the Mews again, whence she had been lured by 
instinctive fascination. 

Siward, intensely amused, sat there in the late sunlight 
which streamed through the park, casting long shadows 
from the elms and sycamores. It was that time of the day, 
just before sunset, when the old square looked to him as 
he remembered it asa child. Even the marble arch, pink 
in the evening sun, did not disturb the harmony of his 
memories. He saw his father once more, walking home 
from downtown, tall, slim, laughingly stopping to watch 
him as he played there with the other children—the nurses, 
seated in a row, crocheting under the sycamores; he saw 
the old-fashioned carriage pass, Mockett on the box, Wands 
beside him, and his pretty mother leaning forward to wave 
her hand to him as the long-tailed, long-maned horses 
wheeled into Fifth Avenue. 

A cab, driven smartly, passed through the park, the 
horses’ feet slapping the asphalt till the echoes rattled back 
from the marble arch. He followed it idly with his eyes 
up Fifth Avenue; saw it suddenly halt in the middle of the 
street ; saw a woman spring out, stand for a moment talking 
to her companion, then turn and look toward the square. 

She stood so long, and she was so far away, that he 
presently grew tired of watching her. A dozen ragged 
urchins were prowling around the fountain, casting sidelong 
glances at a distant policeman. But it was not hot enough 
that evening to permit the children to splash in the water, 
and the policeman drove them off. 

“Poor little devils!’’ said Siward to himself; and he 
rose, adjusted his crutches, and started through the park 
with a vague idea of seeing what could be done. 

‘As he limped onward, the sun level in his eyes, he heard 
somebody speak behind him, but did not catch the words 
or apply the hail to himself. Then, ‘“‘Mr. Siward!’’ came 
the low, breathless voice at his elbow. 

His heart stopped as he did. The sun had dazzled his 
eyes, and when he turned on his crutches he could not see 
clearly forasecond. That past, he looked at Sylvia, looked 
at her outstretched hand, took it mechanically, still staring 
at her with only a dazed unbelief in his eyes. 

“T am in town for a day,” she said. ‘‘ Leila Mortimer 
and I were driving uptown from the bank when we saw 
you; and the next thing that happened was me, on Fifth 
Avenue, running after you—no, the next thing was my 
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flying leap from the hansom, and my standing there looking 
down the street and across the square where yousat. Then 
Leila told me I was probably crazy, and I immediately 
confirmed her diagnosis by running after you!” 

She stood laughing, flushed, sunburned and breathless, 
her left hand still in his, her right hand laid over it. 


“Oh,” she said with a sudden change to anxiety, “does 
it tire you to stand?” 

“No. I was going to saunter along.” 

‘May I saunter with you for a moment? I mean—I 


only mean, I am glad to see you.” 

“Do you think I am going to let you go now?” he asked, 
astonished. 

She looked at him, then her eyes evaded his. 
walk a little,’ she said, withdrawing her hand, 
think you are strong enough.”’ 

“Strong! Look, Sylvia!’”” and he stood unsupported 
by his crutches, then walked a little way, slowly, but quite 
firmly. ‘‘I am rather a coward about my foot, that is all. 
I shall not lug these things about after to-day.” 

“Did the doctor say you might?”’ 

“Yes, after to-day. I could walk home now without 
them. I could doa good many things I couldn’t do a few 
minutes ago. Isn’t that curious?” 

“Very,” she said, avoiding his eyes. 

He laughed. She dared not look at him. The excite- 
ment and impetus of sheer impulse had carried her this 
far; now all the sadness of it was clutching hard at her 
throat and for a while she could not speak —walking there 
in her dainty, summer gown beside him, the very incarna- 
tion of youth and health, with the sea-tan on wrist and 
throat, and he, white, hollow-eyed, crippled, limping, at 
her elbow! 

Yet at that very moment his whole frame seemed to 
glow and his heart clamor with the courage in it, for he was 
thinking of Plank’s words and he knew Plank had spoken 
the truth. She could not give herself to Quarrier, if he 
stoodfirm. His was the stronger will, afterall; his was the 
right to interfere, to stop her, to check her, draw her back 
—as he had once drawn her from the fascination of de- 
struction when she had swayed out too far over the cliffs 
at Shotover. 

““Do you remember that?’’ he asked, and spoke of the 
incident. 

““Yes, I remember,”’ she replied, smiling. 

“Doctors say,’ he continued, ‘“‘that there is a weak 
streak in people who are affected by great heights, or who 
find a dizzy fascination drawing them toward the brink of 
precipices.” 

“Do you mean me?” she asked, amused. 

But he continued serenely: ‘‘You have seen those 
pigeons called ‘tumbler pigeons’ suddenly turn a cart- 
wheel in mid-air? Scientists say it’s not for pleasure they 
do it; it’s because they get dizzy. In other words, they 
are not perfectly normal.” 

She said, laughing: ‘‘ Well, you never saw me turn a 
cart-wheel!”’ 

“Only a moral one,” he replied airily. 

“Stephen, what on earth do you mean? 
going to be disagreeable, are you?” 

“T am going to be so agreeable,” he said, laughing, 
‘that you will find it very difficult to tear yourself away.” 


“Let us 
‘af you 


’ 


You’re not 


12 


“‘T have no doubt of it, but I must, and very soon.” 

“T’m not going to let you.” 

‘It can’t be helped,” she said, looking up at him. “I 
came in with Leila. We're asked to Lenox for the week’s 
end. We go to Stockbridge on the early train to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T don’t care,” 
let you go yet.” 

‘Tf I took to my heels here in the park would you chase 
me, Stephen?” she asked with mock anxiety. 

“Yes; and if I couldn’t run fast enough I’d call that 
policeman. Now do you begin to understand?” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve always understood that* you were: spoiled. 
I’m partly guilty of the spoiling process, too. Listen: 
I'll walk with: you a little way.’’—she looked:at him—‘‘a 
littleway,”’ she continued gently; ‘“‘thenImustigo. There 
is only a.caretaker in our house and Leila will be furious if 
I leave hervall alone. Besides,,we’re going to dine there, 
and it won’t be very gay if I'don’t give a few orders first.”’ 

“But you brought your maid?” 

“‘Naturally.”’ 

“Then telephone her that you.and Leila are dining out.” 

“Where, silly? Do you»want us to. dine somewhere 


he said doggedly; ‘‘I’m not going to 


with you?” 
“Want you! You've gotito!”’ 
‘Stephen, it isn’t best.” 
“Tt is best.” 


She turned to him impulsively: ‘‘Oh, I do want. to so 


much! Do you think I might? It is perfectly delicious 
to see you.again. I—you have no idea XM 
““Yes, I have,” he said sternly. 


They turned, walking past the fountain toward Fifth 
Avenueagain. Furtively she glanced at his hands with the 
city pallor on them as they grasped the cross-bars of the 
crutches, then looked up at his worn face. He was much 
thinner, but now in the softly fading light the shadows 
under the eyes and cheek-bones seemed less sharp, his face 
fuller and more boyish; the contour of head and shoulders, 
the short, crisp hair were as she remembered—and the old 
charm held her, the old fascination grew, tightening her 
throat, stealing through every vein, stirring her pulses, 
awakening imperceptibly once more the best in her. The 
twilight of a thousand years seemed to slip from the world 
as she looked out at it through eyes opening from a long, 
long sleep; the marble arch burned rosy in the evening 
glow; a fairy haze hung over the enchanted avenue, 
stretching away, away into the blue magic of the city of 
dreams. 

““There is no use,”’ she said under her breath; ‘‘I can’t 
go back to Leila. Stephen, the dreadful part of it is that I 
—I wish she were in Jericho! I wish the whole world were 
in Ballyhoo, and you and I alone once more!”’ 

Under their gay laughter quivered the undertone of 
excitement. Sylvia said: 

“T’d like to talk to youallalone. It won’t do, of course; 
but I may say what I’d like—mayn’t I? What time is it? 
If I’m dining with you we’ve got to have Leila for conven- 
tion’s sake, if not from motives of sheer decency, which you 
and I seem to lack, Stephen.” 

‘“We lack decency,” said Siward, ‘‘and we’re proud of it. 
As for Leila, I am going to arrange for her very simply. 
Plank will take care of her. Sylvia! There’s not a soul 
in town and we can be as imprudent as we please.” 

“No, we can’t. Agatha’s at the Santa Regina. 
came down with us.” 

“But we are not going to dine at the Santa Regina. 
We're going where Agatha wouldn’t intrude her colorless 
nose—to a thoroughly unfashionable and selectly common 
resort overlooking the classic Harlem; and we’re going to 
whiz thither in Plank’s car, and remain thither until you 
yawn for mercy, whence we will return thence % 

“Stephen, yousilly! I’m perfectly mad to go with you.” 

“You'll be madder when you get there, if the table has 
not improved.” 


She 


“Table! As though tables mattered on a night like 
this!”” Then with sudden self-reproach and quick solici- 
tude: ‘Am I making you walk too far? Wouldn’t you 


like to go in now?” 

“No, I’m not tired; I’m millions of years younger, and 
I’m as strong as the nine gods of your friend Porsena,. 
Besides, haven’t I waited for this?”’ and under his breath, 
fiercely, ‘‘Haven’t I waited!” he repeated, turning on her. 

“Do—do you mean that as a reproach?’”’ she asked, 
lowering her eyes. 

i “No. I knew you would not come on ‘the first sunny 
ay. x”) 

“Why did you think I would not come? 
me for the coward I am?” 

“T did not think you would come,’”’ he repeated; halting 
to rest on his crutches. He stood, balanced, staring 
dreamily into the dim perspéctive; andagain herfascinated 
eyes ventured to rest on the worn, white face, listless, 
sombre in its fixedness. 

The tears were very near her eyes; the spasm in her 
throat checked speech. At length she stammered: ‘‘I 
did not come b-because I simply couldn’t stand it!” 

His face cleared as he turned quietly: ‘Child, you:must 
not confuse matters. You must not think of being sorry 


Did you know 
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forme. The old order is passing—ticking away on every 
clock in the world. All that inverted order of things is 
being reversed. You don’t know what I mean, do you? 
Ah, well; you will know when I grow into something of 
what you think you remember in me, and when I grow out 
of what I really was.”’ 

“Truly, I don’t understand, Stephen: But then—Iam 
out of training since you:went—went out of things. Have 
I changed? Do I seem more dull? I—it has:not been 
very gay with me. I don’t see—looking: back across:all 
the noise, all the chaos of the winter—I do not see how I 
stood it alone.” 

**Alone?”’ 

‘“N-not seeing you—sometimes.” 

He looked at her with smiling, skeptical eyes. 
you enjoy the winter?” 

“Do youwenjoy being drugged with champagne?”’ 

His face altered: so. quickly that, confused;. she only 
stared at him; the fixed smile stamped on her lips; then; 
overwhelmed in the revelation: 

“Stephen, surely, swrely youknow what I meant! 
not meanthat! Dear, do you dream for onemoment—— 

“No. You have not. hurt me. Besides, I. know what 
you mean.” 

Aftera moment he swung forward on his crutches; biting 
his lip, the frown gathering between his:temples. 


“Didn't 


They were passing the big; old-fashioned: hotel with its: 


white facade and green blinds, a lingering landmark of the 
older city. 

“We'll telephone here,” he said. 

Side by side they went up the great, broad stoop and 
entered the lobby. 

“Tf you’ll speak to Leila, I’ll get Plank on the wire. 
that we’ll stop for you at seven.” 

She gave her number; then, at the nod of the operator, 
entered a small booth. Siward was given another booth 
in a few moments. 

Plank answered from his office; his voice sounded grave 
and tired, but it quickened, tinged with surprise, when 
Siward made known his plan for the evening. 

“Ts Mrs. Mortimer in town?” he demanded. “I hada 
wire from her that she expected. to be here and I hoped to 
see her at the station to-morrow on her way to Lenox.” 

‘‘She’s stopping with Miss Landis, Can’t you manage 
to come?” asked Siward. anxiously. 

“T don’t know. Do you wish it particularly? I have 
just seen Quarrier and Harrington. I can’t quite under- 
stand Quarrier’s attitude. There’s a certain hint of de- 
fiance about it. Harrington is. all caved in. He is ready 
to thank us for any mercies. But Quarrier—there’s some- 
thing I don’t fancy, don’t exactly understand, about his 
attitude. He’s like a dangerous man whom you’ve 
searched for concealed weapons, and who knows you’ve 
overlooked the knife up his sleeve. That’s why I’ve 
expected to spend a quiet evening, studying up the matter 
and examining every loophole.” 

“You've got to dine somewhere,’ said Siward. ‘‘If 
you could fix it to dine with uu——-. But I won’t urge you.” 

“All right. I don’t know why I shouldn’t. I don’t 
know why I feel this way about things. I—I rather felt— 
you'll laugh, Siward!—that somehow I’d better not go out 
of my own house to-night; that I was safer, better off in 
my own house, studying this Quarrier matter out. I’m 
tired, I suppose; and this man Quarrier has come close 
to worrying me. Butit’s all right, of course, if you wish it. 
You know I haven’t any nerves.” 

“Tf you are tired ——”’ began Siward. 

“No, no, I’m not. Ill go. Will you say that we'll 
stop for them at seven? Really, it’s all right, Siward.” 

“T don’t want to urge you,”’ repeated Siward. 

“You're not. I'll go. But—wait one moment!—tell 
me, did Quarrier know that Mrs. Mortimer was to stop with 
Miss Landis?” 

“Wait a moment. Hold the wire.” 

He opened the door of the booth and saw Sylvia waiting 
for him, seated by the operator’s desk. She rose at once 
when she saw he wished to speak with her. 

“Tell me something,’’ he said in a low voice; ‘did Mr. 
Quarrier know that Leila was to stay overnight with you?”’ 

““Yes,”’ she answered quietly, surprised. ‘‘Why?” 

Siward nodded vaguely, closed the door again, and said 
to Plank: 

_“*Yes, Quarrier knows it. Do you think he’ll be there 
to-night? I don’t suppose Miss Landis and Mrs. Mortimer 
know he is in town.” 

Plank’s troubled voice came back over the wire: ‘‘I 
don’t know. I don’t know what to think. I suppose I’m 
a little, just a trifle, overworked. Somebody once said 
that I had one nerve in me somewhere, and Quarrier’s 
probably found it; that’s all.” 

“Tf you think it better not to come——”’ 

“Tllcome. I'llstopfor youinthemotor. Don’t worry, 
old fellow! And—take your fighting chance! Good-by!”’ 

Siward, absorbed in his own thoughts, rose and walked 
slowly out of the booth, utterly unconscious that he had 
left his crutches leaning upright in the corner. It was only 
the surprise dawning into tremulous delight on Sylvia’s 
face that at last arrested him. 
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‘See what you have done!’’ he said, laughing through, 
his own surprise. } 

But she was instantly concerned and anxious, and 
entering the booth brought out the crutches and forced him 
to take them. 

“No risks now!” she said decisively. “We have too 
much at stake this evening. Leila; is,coming, Isn’t i 
perfectly delightful?” 

“Perfectly,” he said, his eyes full of the old laughi 
confidence again; ‘‘and the most delightful part of it 
is that you don’t know how delightful itis going to be.” 

“Don’t 1? Very well. Only Linform you that Im 
to be perfectly happy! And that means that I’m goi 
to do. as I please! And that) means—oh, it may m 
anything! What are you laughing at, Stephen? I kno 
I’m: excited. I don’t care! What girl wouldn’t b 
And: don’t know. what’s:ahead of me at all; and I call 
want to know-—I don’t care!” 

Herreckless; littlelaughrang sweetly in theold-fashion 
deserted hall; her lovely, daring eyes met his-undaunt 

“You won't make love to me, will.you, Stephen?’’ H 

“Will you: promise me the same?”’ 

“T don’t know, silly! Howdol know what'I might say, 
to. you, you big,, blundering: boy; who. can’t: take care of 
himself?’ I don’t know at all; I won’t promise. I’ 
likely to do anything:to-night—even before Leila.and Mr, 
Plank—when: you: are with me. Shame on: you. for the: 
shameless-girl you’ve educated!’’ Her voice-fell,. tremu- 
lously, and for an instant standing-there she remembered) 
her education and his part in it. 

The slow color in his face reflected the pink confusion im 
hers. 

**Oh; tongue! tongue!’”’ she stammered, ‘‘I can’t hol 
youin! Ican’t curb you, and I can’t make you say whi 
you ought to be saying to that boy. There’s trouble 
coming for somebody; there’s trouble here already! Call 
me a cab, Stephen, or I’ll be dragging you into that bi 
old-fashioned parlor and planting you on a chair be 
placing myself opposite, to moon over you until somebody 


puts us out! There! Now will you call me a hansom? 
And I will be all ready at seven. . . And 
don’ t dare to keep me waiting onesecond! . . . Come 


before seven. You don’t want to frighten me, do you? 
Very well then, at.a quarter to seven—so I shall not be 
frightened. And, Stephen, Stephen, we’re doing exact 
what we ought not to do.. You know it, don’t you? So 
dol. Nothing can stop us, can it? Good-by!” : | 


XIV | 
ie A MAN’S grief does not awaken his dignity, then he 
has none. In that event, grief is not even respectable, 
And so it was with Leroy Mortimer when Lydia at last 
turned on him. If you caress an Angora too long and too 
persistently it runs away. And before it goes it scratches. 
Under all the physical degeneration of mind and flesh. 
there had still remained in Mortimer the capacity for animal 
affection; and that does not mean sensuality alone, but 
generosity and a sort of routine devotion as characteristi¢ 
components of a character which had now disintegrated 
into the simplest and most primitive elements. § 
Not liking him she had no hesitation in the matter; dis- 
liking him, whatever unpleasant had occurred remained as 
an irritant to poison memory. She resented a thousand 
little incidents that he scarcely knew had ever existed, but 
which she treasured without wasting emotion until the sum 
total and the time coincided to retaliate. Not that she 
would have cared to harm him seriously; she was willing 
enough to disoblige him, however—decorate him, before 
she left him, with one extra scratch for the sake of auld lang 
syne. So she wrote a note to the governors of the Patroons. 
Club, saying that both Quarrier and Mortimer were aware 
that the guilt of her escapade could not be attached to 
Siward; that she knew nothing of Siward, had accepted his 
wager without meaning to attempt to win it, had never 
again seen him, and had, on the impulse of the moment, 
made her entry in the wake ofseveral men. She added that 
when Quarrier, as governor, had concurred in Siward’s 
expulsion he knew perfectly well that Siward was not 
guilty, because she herself had so informed Quarrier. 
Since then she had also told Mortimer, but he had taken no 
steps to do justice to Siward, although he, Mortimer, was 
still a governor of the Patroons Club. 4 
This being about all she could think of to make mischief 
for the two men she shipped her trunks by express, packed 
her jewel-case and valise and went to Europe. 
When Mortimer returned from the races to find her gone 
the last riddled props to what passed for his manhood gave 
way and the rotten fabric came crashing into the mud. 
He had loved her as far as he had been capable of imitat 
ing that passion on the transposed plane to which he hs 
fallen; he was stupefied at first, then hysterically profa 
then pitiable in the abandoned degradation of his grief. 
Still, alternately stupefied by his own grief and m 
dened into the necessity for action, he packed a sui 
crawled out of the rear door, toiled across country, a 
found a farmer to drive him twenty miles over a sandy road 
to a local railroad crossing, where he managed to bo 
train for Albany. 


At Albany, as he stood panting and sweating on the long, 
concrete platform which paralleled track No. 1, he saw a 
private car, switched from a Boston and Albany: train, 
shunted to the rear of the Merchants’ Express. 

The private car was lettered in gold on the central panel, 
“ Algonquin.’”’ He boarded the Pullman coupled to it for- 
ward, pushed through the vestibule, shoved aside the 
Japanese steward and darky cook, forcing his way straight 
into the private car. Quarrier, reading a magazine, looked 
up at him in astonishment. For a full moment neither 
spoke. Then Mortimer dropped his suitcase, sat down in 
an armchair opposite Quarrier, and leisurely mopped his 
reeking face and neck. 

“Scotch and lithia!’’ he said hoarsely; the Japanese 

steward looked at Quarrier; then, at that gentleman’s 
almost imperceptible nod, went away to execute the com- 
mission. 

He executed a great many similar commissions during 
the trip to New York. When they arrived there:at five 
o'clock, Quarrier offered Mortimer his hand, and held the 
trembling, puffy fingers as he leaned closer, saying with 
cold precision and emotionless emphasis something that 
appeared to require the 
full concentration of Mor- 
timer’s half-drugged fac- 
ulties. 

- And when at length 
Mortimer drove away in 
a hansom, Quarrier’s 
Japanese steward went 
with him—perhaps to 
carry his suitcase—a cour- 
tesy that did credit to 
Quarrier’s innate thought- 
fulness and consideration 
for others. He was very 
considerate; he even called 
Agatha up on thetelephone 
and talked with her for ten 
minutes. Then he tele- 
phoned to Plank’s office, 
learned that Harrington 
was already there, tele- 
phoned the garage for an 
automobile which he 
always kept ready in town, 
and presently went bowl- 
ing away to a conference 
on which the last few hours 
had put an entirely new 
aspect. 
- It had taken Plank only 
a few minutes to perceive 
that something had oc- 
curred to change a point of 
view which he had believed 
impossible for Quarrier to 
change. Something had 
gone wrong in his own care- 
ful calculations; some cog 
, had slipped, some rivet 
| given way, some bed-plate 
| eracked. And Harrington 
evidently had not been 
| aware of it; but Quarrier 
, knewit. There was some- 
thing wrong. 
_ It was too late now to go 
tinkering in the dark for 
trouble. Plank -under- 
stood that. Coolly, as 
though utterly unaware 
that the machinery might 
not stand the strain, he 
started it full speed. And 
when he stopped it at last 
Harrington’s grist had 
been ground to atoms, and 
‘Quarrier had looked on 
without comment. There 
seemed to be little more for 
them to do except to pay 
the miller. 
- “To-morrow,” said 
- Quarrier, rising to go. It 
| Was on the edge of Plank’s 
lips to say “to-day!” —but 
he was silent, knowing that Harrington would speak for 
him. And the old man did, without words, turning his 
_ iron visage on Quarrier with the silent dignity of despair. 
But Quarrier coldly demanded a day before they reckoned 
et Plank. And Plank, profoundly disturbed, shrugged 
| his massive shoulders in contemptuous assent. 
| 4 So Quarrier and Harrington went away—the younger 
_ partner taking leave of the older with a sneer for an out- 
worn prop which no man could ever again have use for. 
Old and beaten—that was all Harrington now stood for in 
Quarrier’s eyes. Never a thought of the past undaunted 
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courage, never a memory of the old victories which had 
made the Quarrier fortune possible—only contempt for 
age, a sneer for the mind and body that had failed at last. 

So Quarrier’s thin lips twitched and the glimmer of teeth 
showed under the silky beard as he listened without com- 
ment to the old man’s hesitating words—a tremulous sug- 
gestion for a conference that evening—and he said again 
‘“‘to-morrow,’’ and left him there alone, groping with uncer- 
tain hands toward the door of the hired coupé which had 
brought him to the place of his earthly downfall; the place 
where he had met his own wraith face to face—the wraith 
that bore the mask of Plank. 

Quarrier, brooding sullenly in his motor, was already far 
uptown on his way to Major Belwether’s house. 

At the door, Sylvia’s maid received him smilingly, saying 
that her mistress was not at home, but that Mrs. Mortimer 
was—which saved Quarrier the necessity of asking for the 
private conference with Leila which was exactly what he 
had come for. But her first unguarded words on receiving 
him as he rose at her entrance into the darkened drawing- 
room changed that plan, too—changed it all so utterly, and 
so much for the better, that he almost smiled to think of the 


“Stephen, You Silly, You are Making Love to Me”’ 


crudity of human combinations and inventions as compared 
to the masterly machinations of Fate. No need for him to 
complicate matters when here were pawns enough to play 
the game for him. No need for him to do anything except 
give them their initial velocity and let them tumble into 
one another and totteror fall. Leila said laughingly: ‘‘Oh, 
you are too late, Howard. We are dining with Mr. Plank. 
What in the world are you doing in town so suddenly?” 

‘A business telegram: I might have come down with 
you and Sylvia if I had known. Is Plank dining 
with you alone?” 
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“T haven’t seen him,” smiled Leila evasively. ‘‘ He will 
tell us his plans, of course, when he comes.”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said Quarrier, dropping his eyes and glancing 
furtively toward the curtained windows through which he 
could see the street and his motor waiting at the curb. At 
the same instant a hansom drove up; Sylvia sprang out, 
ran lightly up the low steps, and the silent, shrouded house 
rang with the clamor of the bell. 

Leila looked curiously at Quarrier, who sat motionless, 
head partly averted, as though listening to something 
heard by him alone. He believed perhaps that he was listen- 
ing to the voice of Fate again, and it may have been so, for 
already, for the third time, all his plans were changing to 
suit this new ally of his—this miraculous Fate which was 
shaping matters for him as he waited. Sylvia had started 
upstairs like a fragrant whirlwind, but her flying feet halted 
at Leila’s constrained voice from the drawing-room, and 
she spun around and came into the darkened room like an 
April breeze. 

“Leila! They’ll be here at a quarter-to seven——’ 

Her breathseemed to leave her body as.a shadowy figure 
rose in the uncertain light and confronted her. 

“cc You ! ” 

He said: ‘‘Didn’t you 
recognize the car out- 
side?” 

She had not even seen 
it, so excited, so deeply en- 
gaged had she been with 
the riotous tumult of her 
own thoughts. And still 
her hurt, unbelieving gaze 
widened to dismay as she 
stood there halted on the 
threshold; and still his 
eyes, narrowing, held her 
under their expressionless 
inspection. 

‘““When did you come? 
Why?” she asked in an 
altered voice. 

“T came on business. 
Naturally, being here, I 
cametosee you. LIunder- 
stand you are dining 
out?” 

“Yes, we are dining 
out.” 

“‘T’m sorry I didn’t wire 
you, because we might 
have dined together. I 
saw Plank this afternoon. 
He did not say you were 
to dine with him. Shall I 
see you later in the even- 
ing, Sylvia?”’ 

“‘T—it will be too late.” 

‘Oh! To-morrow then. 
What train do you take?” 

Sylvia did not answer; 
he picked up his hat, re- 
peating the question care- 
lessly, and still she made 
no reply. 

“Shall I see you to- 
morrow ?”’ heasked, swing- 
ing on herrathersuddenly. 

“T think—nots: 1d 
there will be no time 2 

He bowed quietly to 
Leila, offering his hand. 
“Who did you say was to 
dine with you—besides 
Plank?” 

Leila stood silent, then, 
withdrawing her fingers, 
walked to the window. 

Quarrier, his hat in his 
gloved hands, looked from 
one to the other, his in- 
quiring eyes returning and 
focused on Sylvia. 

“Whom are you dining 


with?” he asked with 
authority. 

“Mr. Plank and Mr. 
Siward.” 


“Mr. Siward!” he repeated in surprised displeasure, as 
though he had not already divined it. 

“Yes. A man I like.” 

‘‘A man I dislike,” he rejoined with emphasis. 

“T am sorry,”’ she said simply. 

“So am I, Sylvia. And I am going to ask you to make 
him an excuse. Any excuse will do.” 

“Excuse? What do you mean, Howard?” 

“T mean that I do not care to have you seen with 
Mr. Siward. Have I ever demanded very much of you, 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Life-Insurance Elections 


VER two million life-insurance policy-holders will soon 

be called upon to vote for trustees of their various 

companies. Evidently a number of tickets will be pre- 

sented. Already one discerns the smoke of a hot cam- 
paign; and there may be more smoke than light. 

Every ticket, as a matter of course, will be pledged to 
honest and economical administration. Nobody will 
nominate a disreputable man. If the contest for proxies 
is to proceed only by way of argument as to whether one 
set of gentlemen is likely to prove more honest and econom- 
ical than another, the ordinary policy-holder will probably 
have a rather confusing time. He can know that the man 
who was his trustee under the old régime is not one whom 
he wishes to represent him again. Aside from that he 
must make his choice among nominees nearly all of whom, 
it may safely be assumed, are men of good repute in their 
own community and successful in their own business, but 
unknown quantities so far as concerns life-insurance 
management. 

If a large and permanent good is to result from this 
“‘mutualization,’” it must eventually take a broader 
ground. Why should not the policy-holders, as in polities, 
vote for principles as wellasformen? There area number 
of principles which vitally affect policy-holders’ interests. 
For example, are the policy-holders satisfied to continue 
the intense and expensive competition for new business, 
under which they have to pay the first-year cost of carrying 
practically every new policy? Are they satisfied with the 
agency commissions and expenses which make the total 
costs of management, for the Big Three, pretty nearly 
equal the total income from their thousand millions of 
invested assets? Why shouldn’t the persons actually in 
interest —the policy-holders—express their opinions upon 
such subjects as these? 

What would become of popular interest in polities if 
the electors’ sole function were to choose, out of several 
nominees, the one whom they thought likely to prove 
most honest? If the companies are really to be and stay 
mutualized, the policy-holders should be given a broader 
electoral interest. 


The Real Pan-American Bond 


HE Pan-American Congress, recently assembled at 

Rio, excites the imagination. That is what it was 
meant todo. What mind so dull that it does not glow over 
a picture of all the nations of this half the world gathered 
in loving brotherhood—and sitting still in that’attitude 
while the United States sells the others a lot more har- 
vesters, sewing-machines, typewriters and electric appli- 
ances? To realize this dream is a task worthy the best 
endeavor of statesmanship, and requiring it, because it 
is so difficult. 

Central and South America are about the farthest off 
from us of any lands enjoying a considerable commerce. 
The temperamental gulf is suggested by the single fact 
that, during our late misunderstanding with Spain, the 
sympathies of our fellow-Americans to the south went to 
that monarchy. The diplomatic distance is increased, 
paradoxically, by the geographical nearness. Except for 
this physical proximity we should be relieved of such 
disturbing incidents as our benevolent appropriation of 
Santo Domingo custom-houses, our moral support of the 
Panama revolution, and the question, still pending, 
whether we can permit the Venezuela courts to deal 
according to their own laws with one of our trusts. Prob- 
ably the sum of such irritating episodes and the suspicions 
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which they engender cost us the sale of many a mower and 
dynamo. 

Diplomacy must do its best to remove the irritation and 
smooth the way for trade. If the trade, both ways, gets 
big enough we Pan-Americans will become very friendly. 
International amity is mostly built on a balance-sheet. 
“Great and good friend,”’ cries one chancellery to another, 
with the dew of honest emotion in its eye, ‘‘we love you as 
our own flesh and blood; and we are offering ten per cent. 
off fer cash this month.’”’ The United States is simply 
bound to feel friendly toward a world which buys seven- 
teen hundred million dollars’ worth of her goods in a year. 
Lovers of the ideal of human solidarity must wish that 
South America would hurry up and treble her exports to 
this country. 


The Clerk and the Millions 


A Pies is still the land of opportunity. A poor clerk, by 
investing two cents in a postage-stamp, and without 
assuming any risk whatever, made a profit of several 
thousand dollars on Panama Canal bonds. In offering the 
bonds, the Government omitted the customary stipulation 
that bidders must furnish some slight evidence of pecuniary 
responsibility. Anybody could bid for as many millions 
as he chose. If his bid was accepted and the bonds ad- 
vanced in the market after allotment, the profit which 
accrued would be like money from Santa Claus. This 
chance was open to as many poor clerks as there are in the 
United States. One of them saw it, guessed the proper 
figure to bid, and reaped the reward. 

The other twenty-five millions of bonds were awarded 
to bidders of ample financial ability. They also, at 
current market prices, have a handsome profit in the deal. 
The clerk had to find somebody to pay for his bonds. Such 
of the other bidders as happen to be national banks and 
signify their intention to use the bonds as a basis for 
circulation need not complete payment for them until the 
circulation is taken out—that is, they can pay for the 
bonds with the circulating notes which the bonds secure. 

It is the land of opportunity for rich and poor. But, all 
things considered, you have a better chance at the op- 
portunity if you are a bank than you do if you are a poor 
clerk, . 


No Way to Stand but Pat 


Nhat: Republican party is always long of practical 
statesmanship. A recent conference of its leaders 
at Oyster Bay reiterates the dictum that the tariff ‘‘must 
be amended only by its friends.’”’ This reminds one that 
for a long while the party stood heroically for bimetalism 
and the free coinage of silver—provided the leading 
commercial nations of the world would coéperate. As it 
was obvious that the leading commercial nations would 


not codperate, this was as harmless as declaring for a closed ’ 


shop, provided all employers agreed thereto; or for 
limiting great fortunes, unless owners of such fortunes 
objected. Nevertheless, there in the platform was 
recognition of the bimetallic principle—for use in doubtful 
districts. After McKinley’s decisive victory over Bryan, 
the party came out squarely for a single gold standard. 

The principle that the tariff may be amended will be 
fully recognized in the pending Congressional campaign; 
but the amending must be done only by its friends. This 
is very like advocating free silver in codperation with 
Europe, which will not codperate. How can the friends of 
the tariff amend it, when, as they admit, they will not 
undertake the task except in obedience to popular will, 
and any expression of popular will which amounts to a 
mandate to amend the tariff will put its friends out of 
power? With the unprecedented sum of three hundred 
millions derived from customs duties last year, the Govern- 
ment only a little more than met expenses. No doubt 
a revision of the tariff that met popular expectations would 
lessen customs receipts, and there would be a deficit and 
no end of fiscal perplexities. High tariff, moreover, is 
built into the very bone of the party organization. 

We notice, with pain, a disposition here and there to 
accuse Uncle Joseph Cannon and his fellows of mere bull- 
headed stubbornness. Thisis very unjust. Uncle Joseph 
is standing pat because it is the only way he can stand 
except on his head. Meanwhile it is good practical states- 
manship to recognize the principle that the tariff may be 
revised, just as it was to recognize the principle of bimet- 
alism. It makes the stand, so to speak, so much more pat. 


Going into Politics 

ERHAPS the young man, anxious to guide himself 

aright, may be somewhat confused by two extraordi- 
narily conflicting statements, each by a high authority. 
Senator Platt is quoted as earnestly advising him to ‘‘leave 
politics alone.” Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, 
opines that ‘“‘we shall never pass the danger line of our 
government until every individual man feels that upon 
him rests the destiny of his country.’’ As a matter of 
course, nobody could feel that and leave politics alone. 
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Senator Platt, we believe, far excels the Justice in the 
extent and intimacy of his acquaintance with the subject 
of which he speaks; but we venture to doubt whether his 
advice proceeded from that calm, deliberate, judicial 
state of mind in which the Justice must be supposed to 
have spoken. His express company has just been put 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—an event which may have set up in the aged 
statesman’s intellectuals a certain disgust with politics; 
a non-judicial bias in the light of which that field of human 
endeavor appears to him a mere sandy waste. In the 
nature of things, only a few young men can own express 
companies. For these the Senator’s advice to eschew 
politics may be profitable. Others will find themselves 
more attracted by Justice Brewer’s view; yetmany of them 
will experience a certain modest difficulty in working up 
the full height and strength of feeling which he prescribes. 
We are bound to believe, even without Justice Brewer’s 
confirmation, that that young man is the best citizen who 
does feel the weight of the nation’s destiny resting upon his 
shoulders. We have known a number of such young men, 
and have admired their civic value, but have found them 
rather disagreeable to live with. Very likely, after all 
the advice has been spoken, a majority of young men will 
put politics, with good nature and an honest mind, among 
their lesser interests, avoiding mere cynical and selfish 
detachment, but not achieving that degree of self- 
conscious responsibility which makes their friends prefer 
applauding their virtues to suffering their company. 


When an Actress Marries 


HS theatrical profession has long had the habit of 
marriage and divorce. It seems puzzling to the 
ordinary citizen who chooses one wife, with the expectation 
of living with her until death intervenes, that actors and 
actresses should take the trouble to remarry and go to the 
expense of the marriage license, knowing that, almost 
invariably, there must follow the additionai expense of 
divorce proceedings. It is even more puzzling that the 
great public should evince the frantic interest it does in 
these frequent and ephemeral ceremonies. A well-known 
actress goes off on an automobile with a party of friends, 
and, finding somewhere a church and a minister handy, 
gets married to a companionable young man. The 
newspapers scent the news, and the retiring couple are 
hounded through half a dozen States in their attempt to 
escape the eager reporters, who want to know on behalf 
of the public whether they are really married, and did 
they really mean it, and is it for keeps. 

Is it because all the world loves a lover, and the more ~ 
times he or she is a lover the more the world loves to hear _ 
about it? Or is it because the plain citizen who keeps the 
marriage vow has a sneaking admiration for the light 
manner in which the profession deals with what is to him 
agreat solemnity? Probably, for their part, actors take a 
professional interest in the holy state of matrimony, and 
seek personal experience in as many forms as possible of 
the great human contract. All the world, as we know, is. 
a stage, and being married forms a very large part of the 
play thereon. The popular actress has a far greater 
opportunity than her obscurer sisters to change her lot 
in life and try for ‘‘the perfect thing.” 


Gossip 


OSSIP is the ordinary man or woman’s chief literary 
amusement. It is the way in which he or she—it is an 
unsettled question whether it is more often she than he— 
takes an interest in the drama of life, the actions and the 
characters of human beings. The stuff of literature is — 
human character, and the stuff of gossip is human character 
—or the lack of it. What people are, what they have done, 
what they are doing or going to do—that is the prime — 
interest of every normal being who is alive enough to have © 
any iaterest beyond the brute egotism of his own instincts. — 
Beside gossip, the literary story pales because it is remote — 
and vague, and gossip is hot off the stove and vivid as life. — 
It makes little difference whether gossip is based on Truth ~ 
any more than whether literature is based on Fact. Its— 
success lies in closely simulating truth, in observing the 
probabilities not the actualities, in presenting the larger 
truths of possibility rather than tame fact. There is very 
little Truth going in this old world, after all: we get along — 
well enough for the most part on assumption and appear-_ 
ance—the shadow for the thing itself. The newspaper at — 
breakfast furnishes us with a plausible theory of the world’s _ 
doing, which, when we stop to consider it, is largely un-— 
founded gossip about the Czar, the Standard Oil Company, 
the new murderer, or the latest activity of the President. 
Such unauthenticated ‘‘news”’ is as good food for the 
imagination as if it were a collection of indubitable facts — 
followed by an affidavit. What we all want is human 
interest. ¢ 
Few of our ideas are based on Truth, but still fewer of our 
neighbors’ have that foundation. This is the expansive 
season when opinion and rumor fly by night. Let us all 
gossip and keep cool. 
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MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


HE “good will” of the captains of industry 
Ah cuts a very large figure in the capitalization 
of modern corporations. I wish to show, 

also, how large a figure it cuts in actual business. 

Bryan and free silver were defeated in No- 

vember, 1896; McKinley was inaugurated in 
March, 1897. These two dates are commonly, 
and vaguely, taken as marking the termination of the long 
depression that followed the panic of 1893 and the begin- 
ning of the present cycle of prosperity. As a matter of 
fact, however, no appreciable upturn followed either of 
them. After the election and after the inauguration busi- 
ness still dragged. Liquidation had been very thorough, a 
sound basis had been established; but the languid blood 
did not start; nothing happened; nobody took the lead. 
Farm produce was still almost at panic prices. In June, 
1897, wheat, for the September delivery, sold around sixty 
cents. On July 1 it sold at 64} cents. Then a gallant 
young strategist bought some twenty million bushels of it 
and, by August 26, advanced the price to $1.03. The 
bull infection spread to the stock market, and shares began 
| to move upward. 

Here was something tangible—wheat over a dollar a 
| bushel; stocks going up. Business men began to take 
| courage and push forward. And it is at least a tenable 
| theory that this cycle of good times was touched off, or set 
| in motion, by the good will of that dashing captain of 
| industry, Mr. Joseph Leiter, who bought the wheat. 

In the winter talk of a war with Spain disturbed confi- 
| dence. In the spring, war became a certainty, unsettling 
| stocks and to some extent checking the business revival. 
| Of course, the war helped the wheat deal, and in April, 
| 1898, that cereal touched $1.85 a bushel; but elsewhere the 
immediate influence of the war was, in the main, depressing. 
| About the time of the big victcries, which should have been 
| stimulating, Mr, Leiter ‘‘went broke,’ and his wheat deal 
collapsed, thereby rendering his good will inoperative. 
| Again there was something of a pause. Everybody was 

ready to go ahead; but decisive leadership did not appear. 
Early in the fall, Roswell P. Flower, former Governor of 
New York, inaugurated a large bull campaign in stocks, 
' which quickened the business pulse. 


When the Good Times Came 


-QTOCKS boomed through the winter and early spring. 
An era of good times was definitely under way. How 
considerable a part ex-Governor Flower’s good will had 
played in it is suggested by the dénouement. Eating 
‘luncheon at a country club on Friday, May 12, 1899, the 
bull leader suffered an apoplectic stroke. That afternoon 
the stock market turned inexplicably heavy. Afterward 
‘it was alleged, with a good deal of ill-nature, that solicitous 
friends of the Governor, learning that his illness was taking 
a fatal direction, prudently unloaded large quantities of 
so-called Flower stocks. By Saturday morning everybody 
knew the leader was dead, and, at the opening of the 
Exchange, active shares showed a drop of from ten to fif- 
‘teen points. 
_ Good times, however, were firmly established because 
‘the whole business community was then infected with 
confidence. So the sudden extinguishment in death of the 
‘Flower good will caused only a temporary disturbance. 
‘In 1901, J. P. Morgan was the great bull leader, and how 
‘much, at a given time, may depend upon a certain captain’s 
‘good will is suggested by the circumstance that adventurous 
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English speculators in underwriting, or insurance, then 
found some business in issuing policies which would indem- 
nify the holders—these being business men with large com- 
mitments—against such loss as they might suffer, up to a 
stipulated amount, by Mr. Morgan’s death. 

The business situation is a state of mind. The producing 
capacity of the country is always there; the consuming 
capacity is always there. In 1894 and ’95 armies of unem- 
ployed:men marched by closed mills whose output they 
would have bought, or enabled others to buy, if the mills 
had opened and given them work. The banks were full of 
idle money which they could not lend, because business 
men, seeing no demand for money, knew that trade was 
at a standstill. 


A Question of Faith 


Bea producer and consumer stands the business 
organization, which is directed by human minds. If 
everybody is confident, the organization works at a full 
capacity and the results inspire more confidence, which 
leads to an enlargement of the capacity, with still better 
results and still higher confidence. But the banker, ob- 
serving that his credits are much expanded, begins to 
reduce them. The borrowers, thus restricted, must curtail 
their own operations, buying less of materials and of labor. 
The men who sell the materials and labor adjust them- 
selves to the restriction by drawing upon their surpluses in 
the bank. The banker then has less money to put out and 
again curtails hisloans. The railroad magnate, seeing that 
money is becoming dear, stops ordering rails and locomo- 
tives. The rail and locomotive men can then buy fewer 
materials and employ less labor. Labor can buy fewer 
goods. The railroad tonnage consequently falls off. The 
railroad man meets this condition by discharging employ- 
ees. The discharged employees reduce the volume of trade 
in their neighborhoods, which causes a further loss of ton- 
nage and further retrenchment. Inshort, the condition of 
fear or of confidence continually acts and reacts upon itself 
until we have, on the one hand, a towering state of prosper- 
ity or, on the other, a dismal state of depression. 

Perhaps this is too trite. But, when the constant tend- 
ency is to limit discretionary power over business to fewer 
and fewer men—because business is consolidating into 
fewer and fewer units—then the state of mind of those men 
must become increasingly important; their ‘‘good will” 
more and more worthy of attention. Thus there is actually 
a good deal of truth in the recent statement of President 
Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, concerning what 
he calls the present hostility of the press to the railroads and 
its cobperation with “some of the leaders of the two great 
political parties’”’ in creating an “‘anti-corporation public 
sentiment.” The statement concludes: 

“Tf this course is pursued much longer it can only result 
in undermining confidence, in the suspension of improve- 
ments and in general business depression from which the 
whole country will suffer.” 

We have nothing to do here with the political side 
of the cheerful doctrine—which seems fairly deducible 


from the above—that certain men have become 
so powerful that the public cannot attack their 
abuses except on pain of suffering a general busi- 
ness depression; nor with the further reflection 
that their abuses make them still more power- 
ful and consequently still more immune from 
attack. It.is merely the economic or business 
side that we are considering; and on that side it seems 
quite clear that a half-dozen great captains could very 
easily, by concertedly stopping railroad improvements 
and curtailing the credits of the banks which they control, 
throw the whole business organization into a most disas- 
trous confusion—provided, of course, they were willing to 
complete that emulation of Samson by perishing under 
the wreck of the structure. 

Such might, indeed, very easily be the effect of a sudden 
and concerted withdrawal of the captains’ good will. In 
the preceding article I attempted to show how much this 
“good will,” which plays so large a part in modern business, 
was a purely personal, individual asset of the captain or 
strategist; how it had nothing to do with the old-fashioned 
notion of good will as consisting of established trade 
relations, patent-rights, trademarks and the like. 

By way of illustration, some fifteen years ago English 
promoters, who had had extensive and profitable experi- 
ence on their own side in capitalizing and floating indus- 
trial enterprises—not without due regard to old-fashioned 
good-will values—turned their attention to the promising 
industrial field on this side. They had an excellent plan of 
campaign. They proposed to confine themselves to bread, 
meat and beer; to buy only flourishing, promising concerns 
and to capitalize them well within their approved earning 
capacity of the past, without regard to such advantages as 
might accrue from consolidation. They did so—and their 
experience was shockingly disastrous. 


One Way to Fail 


Te THE Chicago field alone, the concerns that they 
brought out were capitalized at about fifty million 
dollars, and they show a loss of almost thirty millions of 
capital without regard to long arrears of dividends. Brew; 
eries that first paid eight per cent. on the preferred stock, 
and ten per cent. on the common, so declined that, first, 
nothing was paid on the common stocks, and then nothing 
on the preferred. One was reorganized by cutting the 
capital almost in half. Another drags out a miserable, 
dividendless existence. The Chicago Packing Company 
was one of the most prosperous concerns at the yards. The 
first year after the English took it over it paid fifteen per 
cent. on the common stock. It has since wound up its 
career and gone out of existence with a total loss to common 
stockholders. Another packing concern paid only twenty- 
five cents on the dollar on its bonds. The Hammond 
Company, originally one of the biggest packers, went 
through a drastic reorganization and was sold back to 
American owners. A combination of grain-elevators, from 
which two large Chicago fortunes were originally derived, 
went through reorganization, then into the hands of 
receivers. 

Now, there was nothing the matter with these plants. 
All the tangible property was excellent and, probably, 
worth the price put upon it. There was nothing the matter 
with the old-fashioned good will. The established trade 
relations, brands, trademarks and the like, were there just 
as before. For a year or more after the Englishmen took 
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contro] the concerns were, almost without 
exception, as flourishing as ever. More 
than that, in most cases the very men who 
had been managing the businesses with sig- 
nal success were continued in managerial 
positions. The real trouble was that, after 
the purchase, the final managerial discretion 
was transferred to London and put in the 
hands of English directors—excellent men, 
without doubt, and able in their own fields, 
but not in touch with American conditions. 
Thus the American’s strategy could not 
operate. His recommendations, tested by 
English conditions, seemed impolitic; or, 
by the time the London board got around 
to adopt them, conditions had changed 
again. 

"i Armour, for example, or one like him, 
had owned the Chicago Packing Company, 
he would not have'seen it fall into decay 
through failure to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the meat'trade. He would, with 
an undisturbed and autocratic will, have 
met each change as it arose. 


In the Captain's Power 


This illustration, it seems to me, merits 
thoughtful consideration. English corpora- 
tions, mainly, are much more democratic 
than ours. The sense of responsibility 
to the stockholders is more acute. The 
stockholders consider themselves more 
as part-owners. They go to the annual 
meetings. They went to the annual meet- 
ings of their American enterprises—often 
stormed valiantly at the English directors 
and the American managers, too. But, 
in the end, all they did was to pass a 
vote of thanks and trot away. Their dis- 
cretionary power did them no good, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the success of 
their enterprises depended not at all upon 
plants and machinery and trademarks and 
the like, but upon an able, fluid, autocratic 
management that could meet changing con- 
ditions as they arose. Which is the same 
thing as saying that it depended upon a 
captain’s good will. 

Another quasi-English venture, the Chi- 
cago Junction Railways and Union Stock 
Yards Company, shows again ‘how little 

lant and machinery have to do with it. 
This company bought the Chicago Stock 
Yards—a very prosperous concern. Soon 
afterward Messrs. Armour, Swift and Morris 
discovered that they were not satisfied with 
the situation at the yards. So they pur- 
chased a large tract of land over in Indiana 
and announced that they would move their 
slaughtering establishments thither, which 
would render the twenty-million-dollar 
plant of the Chicago Junction Railways and 
Union Stock Yards Company rather unre- 
munerative, although the plant in itself 
would be as excellent as before. The com- 
pany paid the ‘‘big three” three million 
dollars in consideration of their agreement 
to remain and continue their good will to- 
wardit. The little packers then combined 
and received a handsome bonus for the con- 
tinuation of their good will. 

The history of the Corn Products Refining 
Company affords an interesting and in- 
structive study in this good will that we are 
concerned with. Ten years ago there was 
a very profitable glucose plant in Chicago, 
conducted by a young’man named Matthi- 
essen, a real captain in his line. When in- 
dustrial combinations began, five lesser 
plans were bought, and the Glucose Sugar 

efining Company was organized with $14,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and $26,000,000 
“of common, for good will. Captain Matthi- 
essen had good will enough to go around, 
however, and the company paid seven per 
cent. on the preferred and six per cent. on 
the common. 


How the Standard Stood 


Competition began to appear, perhaps 
encouraged by the success of this com- 
pany. Jn the usual strategetic effort to 
subdue it—heightened, possibly, by a desire 
to acquire more capitalized good will in the 
form of stock bonuses—the Corn Products 
Company was organized, five years after 
the original consolidation, with $27,000,000 
preferred and $45,000,000 common. It 
took over the chief competing plants—all 
but one. That one, located in New York, 
was owned by gentlemen affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Company. It seems to be 
characteristic of Standard Oil men that 
they like to buy much better than to sell. 
They were not willing to dispose of their 
company to the consolidation; but, to show 
their amiable intentions, they agreed to sell 
it, at a satisfactory price, a forty-nine per 
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cent. interest—or just enough not to carry 
control of the management. 

In these circumstances, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company started out promisingly. 
The first year it earned over four millions, 
out of which it paid four per cent. dividends 
on the common stock. It presently devel- 
oped, however, that the company’s cap- 
taincy was not powerful enough, in the way 
of subduing competition, to correspond 
with the load of stock that had been issued, 
in part at least, to represent the captains’ 
contribution of competition-subduing good 
will. Captain Matthiessen and his fellows 
may have been positively as puissant as 
ever; butit seems that the good will of the 
New York Glucose Company captains was 
operating, not on the side of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, which owned forty-nine 
per cent. of its stock, but on the side of the 
Standard Oil gentlemen, who owned fifty- 
one percent. Inshort, the New York con- 
cern cut ‘prices, and a trade war followed. 
Corn Products reduced the dividend on the 
common; then passed it. Then itreduced 
the dividend on the preferred; then passed 
that. The common.dropped to nine dollars 
a share, the preferred to sixty-five dollars; 
and, in its last year, the income of the com- 
pany was only $180,000. 

A reorganization followed. The Corn 
Products Refining Company, controlled by 
Standard Oil men, took over the.concern. 
It was, in a way, a case of the tail swallowing 
the dog—because the most powerful cap- 
tains operated in the interests of the tail and 
endowed it with their superior good will. 
Something like this happened to the Na- 
tional Linseed Oil Company, which, after 
a valiant struggle with competition, disap- 
peared into the Standard Oil maw, where 
the good will of the captains is sufficiently 
powerful to protect it. 


Circumvent Competition 


Plants and machinery amount to little. 
Tangible property is a secondary item. 
The success or failure of a modern corpo- 
ration depends upon the ability of the man- 
agement. This, nine times out of ten, 
means the management’s power to circum- 
vent competition. The more business is 
consolidated, the smaller, naturally, the 
number of men who, by their connections, 
influence and strategy, can successfully 
manage it. The small, independent con- 
cern, if it is within the strategetical field 
of the big operators, is often like the small 
independent State which must scuttle under 
the wing of a great protector. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company was an 
excellent and unusually conservative in- 
dustrial proposition, organized by Colonel 
Frank O. Lowden and other able and pru- 
dent men. Its chief competitor was the 
National Tube Company, promoted by 
Mr. Morgan. It took its supply of raw 
material—steel billets—from the Carnegie 
Company. Along came the United States 
Steel consolidation, which combined the 
Carnegie and National Tube with other 
companies. Thus the Shelby’s raw mate- 
rial supply and its chief competitor were 
in the same hands—and it promptly ac- 
cepted the moderate price which the Steel 
Trust offered for its property and trade. 

These illustrations of the importance of 
the captains’ good will are taken from 
among the “‘industrials,’’ because the in- 
dustrial corporation is the newer creation 
and, therefore, shows most clearly the im- 
press of modern practice. The same law 
obtains in the railroad field, however. In 
recent years scores of smaller roads have 
been drawn within the strategetical spheres 
of the great operators. The Chicago and 
Alton was reorganized, with a huge infla- 
tion of the capitalization, on the theory 
that one of the big strategists would take it 
over and by his good will toward it—exer- 
cised in the way of giving it traffic and the 
like—endow it with sufficient earning ca- 
pacity to justify the inflated capital. 

Often enough the captains take control 
of a road not because they particularly 
want it for its own sake, but ee for 
its strategetical importance—to keep some 
rival captains from getting it. Then their 
interest in that road need not at all coincide 
with the interests of the stockholders at 
large. It is to the interest of the latter 
that the road be developed to its utmost. 
It may be to the interest of the strategists 
to keep it at a minimum development. 
Some stockholders in the Lake Erie and 
Western, for example, have found fault 
with the Vanderbilts, since they took con- 
trol in 1899. For five years previous to 
that the line had paid five per cent. on the 
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referred stock; but, subsequent to the 
Vanderbilt control, it paid three per cent. 
In the early exhilaration of boom times 
and of their own swiftly waxing power, the 
railroad captains, although operating to re- 
strict competition as regards the patrons of 
railroads, yet competed fiercely with one 
another in the eagerness to extend their 
several systems. Naturally, people with 
railroads to sell enjoyed all the benefits of 
this brisk, competitive market. Many of 
them got tip-top prices.. As an extreme ex- 
ample, it was an effect of the competition 
between Captains Hill and Harriman for 
control of Northern Pacific which put the 
common stock of that road, for a few 
hours, to one thousand dollarsashare. The 
Rock Island captains paid such good prices 
for some of the properties they took over 
that the system has had a rather water- 
logged-appearance ever since. 


Better be Nice to the Captain 


Latterly, however, this strategetical com- 
petition—which is ‘pretty nearly all the 
competition there is left in the railroad 
world—has been by no means so lively. 
John R. Walsh, the Chicago banker, put 
many millions into the construction and 
development of some small lines in Indiana 
and Illinois. In liquidating his bank, 
the Clearing House Association assumed 
the burden of carrying the railroads, and 
looked about for a purchaser. Three sys- 
tems, each dominated by its captain, or 


small group of captains, were in a position | 


to purchase; but—to this writing—they 
have failed to compete, apparently prefer- 
ring the more prudent course of sitting 
unitedly by ainfllthe plum is ready to drop 
into their laps. 

The point here, as in all the foregoing, 
is found in the surprisingly dominant 
position of a few individuals. It lies very 
largely within the discretion of a half-dozen 
men to say what the value of the Walsh 
roads shall actually be. They can extend 
their good will to the enterprises, complete 
them, give them traffic and make them 
highly valuable. For more than five years 
the fluctuations in railroad stocks on the 
Exchange have been based, to a very con- 
siderable extent, upon the play of the cap- 
iene strategy—that is, upon their good 
will. 

For a good while the big ‘‘bull point’’ 
that sustained the market was the com- 
munity of interest idea—being a theory 
that the captains were going to get together 
brotherly and pull all together. The mar- 
ket valuation of one railroad property after 
another has been changed to the extent of 
tens of millions of dollars simply byarumor, 
or hypothesis, as to the attitude of one cap- 
tain toward another—for example, the ad- 
vance in St. Paul on arumor that Harriman 
had concluded to take it into his system, 
or the decline in Pennsylvania when Mr. 
Cassatt chopped down Mr. Gould’s tele- 
graph-poles. Themarket manifestation of 
the fight between Hill and Harriman was 
the greatest decline in railroad valuations 
ever known in a single day. It entices the 
imagination to reflect upon the tremendous 
part which the inclination, temperament 
and aims of a few individuals really play in 
modern business. 

Last winter we were at a floodtide of pros- 
perity, with all productive industry fully 
employed, a fair outlook and stocks corre- 
spondinglylivelyand buoyant. Ifaprivate 
citizen named Rogers had then encountered 
a private citizen named Morgan at the cor- 
ner of Wall and Broad Streets and slapped 
his face the market valuation of the rail- 
roads of the United States would have de- 
clined several hundred million dollars by the 
time the patrol-wagon arrived. 


Breeding Consolidation 


I suppose no one will dispute the state- 
ment that the industrial world, along the 
lines of staple manufacture and transpor- 
tation, will never again be resolved into 
a multiplicity of autonomous units. On 
the contrary, every consolidation logically 
calls for a bigger consolidation. This is 
especially true under the typical practice 
in America, where, as we have seen, at 
practically every stage of the consolidating 
process, there is a capitalization of the 
“good-will” value, which is expected to result 
from the restriction of competition. This 
capitalized good will must then be protected, 
anda second and larger consolidation is the 
easiest way to do it. Thus the good-will 
values which Messrs. Moore and Gates in- 


“jected into their steel combinations, and 
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eorean into the National Tube combine, 
ve been validated by the subsequent and 
still greater United States Steel combi- 
nation. Soon after the first glucose combi- 
nation, leading starch plants consolidated in 
the National Starch Company. Later it be- 
came expedient to consolidate the two, and 
other like properties, in the Corn Products 
Company, in order to protect the good- 
will values in the first combines. In weld- 
ing the Burlington to the Hill Northwest 
system, the capitalization of the road was 
increased by more than a hundred millions 
—which meant so much more powerful a 
motive to restrict competition. The fairly 

otesque inflation of capital in the New 
Fork City transportation system was not 
really a thing in the same illogical category 
with an inebriate sailor’s reckless fancies, 
as some lay critics seem to think. When 
Gould in Manhattan Elevated, and Whit- 
ney and Ryan in Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way, began to pour in the water—or good 
will—to go ahead with more consolidation 
was partly a matter of self-protection. 

At present, in the railroad field, there are 
very few examples left of the old-fashioned, 
autonomous, single-hearted road that oper- 
ates for itself alone, and thus clearly and 
directly for the benefit of the body of its 
stockholders, without the powerfully modi- 
fying influence of the larger strategy of a 
great captain or group of captains. And 
probably the few surviving instances of the 
older type will disappear. One of the most 
interesting questions in the railroad world 
at this writing, for example, turns upon 
the fate of the Illinois Central.. Under the 
management of President Fish, this road 
has kept itself quite old-fashioned, even in- 
dulging the eccentricity of urging small 
stockholders to attend the annual meeting 
and sending them passes for that purpose. 
Whether President Fish incurred the ani- 
mosity of Mr. Harriman during the life- 
insurance troubles, or whether Mr. Harri- 
‘man wishes control of the road for purely 
strategetical reasons, is quite immaterial: 
the Street believes that he has embarked 
‘in a campaign to secure control. 


Gobbling the Illinois Central 


If Mr. Harriman succeeds, the Illinois 
‘Central will become a part of the immense 
Harriman system, and it will be oper- 
ated in conformity with Mr. Harriman’s 
policies. Those policies may be beneficial 
‘to the remaining body of Illinois Central 
‘stockholders, or they may not. The point 
here is that the road will no longer be auton- 
omous, but will become simply a part of a 
grand system, directed by a grand strategy. 
‘The holders of its outstanding stock will no 
longer have a voice in shaping its policy; 
but that policy will be dictated in harmony 
‘with the policy of Union Pacific, Southern 
‘Pacific, Oregon Short Line and so on. 
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Sylvia? Very well; I demand this of you 
now.” 
__ And still she stood there, her eyes wide, 
cher color gone, repeating: ‘Excuse? 
What excuse? What do you mean by 
excuse,’ Howard?”’ 
__“Thavetold you. You know my wishes. 
‘Tfhe hasa telephone, you can communicate 
‘with him as 
“And say that you forbid me——”’ 
“Tf you choose. Yes; say that I object 
to him. Is there anything extraordinary 
‘mM a man objecting to his future wife dining 
‘m the country at a common inn with a 


“What!’’ she whispered, white as death. 
“What did you say?” 

“Shall I repeat what everybody except 
ou seems to be aware of? Do you care to 
have me explain to you exactly why decent 
people have ostracised this man with whom 
‘you are proposing to figure in a public 

resort ?’”’ 


He turned to Leila, who stood at the 
Ww ndow, her back turned toward them: 
/‘Mrs. Mortimer, when Mr. Plank arrives 
or will be kind enough to explain why 
Ylvia is unable to accompany you.” 

If Leila heard she neither turned nor 
nade sign of comprehension. 

_ “We will dine at the Santa Regina,” he 
sai to Sylvia. ‘Agatha is there and I’ll 
ind Pe oy, at the club to ——”’ 

| “Why bother to find anybody?” said 
\Le wheeling on _ him, 


| 
| 


exasperated. 
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Very likely this is the best position for an 
ordinary stockholder under modern prac- 
tice. At any rate it seems nearly the only 
one open to him when his share of stock to a 
considerable extent consists of, and its cur- 
rent value is so largely contingent upon, 
some leader’s good will, rather than upon 
any physical or tangible property. 

This good-will value, which cuts so large 
a figure for the ordinary stockholder, is 
mostly extra-legal. Broadly speaking, the 
law concerns itself with the physical prop- 
erty. Thus, if a share of stock, like Steel 
Common, is about nine parts captains’ good 
will, the law hasn’t much to do withit. In- 
deed, it has been urged that the captains 
should either altogether cease capitalizing 
their good will, or else capitalize all of it, 
so that the man of moderate means would 
have an opportunity, for example, to buy 
fifty shares of Morgan’s Good Will preferred, 
and thus be able to participate in the vast 
profits which accrue from the exercise of that 
good will. As things are now, the body of 
United States Steel shareholders own stock 
of the face value of about $150,000,000 (as 
shown in a previousarticle) which represents 
simply the good will that the captains con- 
tributed through their ability to organize 
the combination. 


Capitalized Good Will 


Yet these shareholders have no legal claim 
whatever upon this good will. The same 
group of captains could to-morrow organize 
a rival Steel Trust, which, while of lesser 
dimensions than the first, would cut its 
trade to pieces and so vastly depreciate its 
stock. In fact, on a small scale, this same 
thing has happened more than once. Men 
have capitalized their good will in the 
shares of one concern, then sold out and 
organized a rival concern, thereby destroy- 
ing the good-will value of which they had 
the price in their pockets. 

The consolidation of business to restrict 
competition is a world-wide movement, and 
has gone on elsewhere almost as rapidly as 
withus. Elsewhere, however, it has, in the 
main, proceeded on rather different lines. 
For example, in Germany the coal, iron and 
steel industries are quite effectually consoli- 
dated; not, as with us, by means of a New 
Jersey corporation which takes over actual 
ownership of the various concerns, but by 
means of ‘‘cartels’’—pools or agreements — 
in which the manufacturers join, each in 
their several lines and finally in a grand 
cartel or syndicate. Where the manufac- 
turers are able to do this, without actually 
selling out to a consolidating corporation 
and so parting with all control over their 
individual plants, the services of the captain 
of industry are not so much required. 
Where this natural and obvious method of 
eliminating competition is pursued, there is 
little opportunity to capitalize good will. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“Why not dine there with Agatha alone? 
Tt will not be the first time, I faney!”’ 

‘“What do you mean?”’ he said fiercely, 
under his breath. The color had left his 
face, too, and in his eyes Leila saw for the 
first time an expression that she had never 
before surprised in any eyes except her 
husband’s. It was the expression of fright; 
she recognized it. But Sylvia stared, 
unenlightened, at an altered visage she 
scarcely knew for Quarrier’s. 

‘‘What do I mean?” repeated Leila; “I 
mean what I say; and if you don’t under- 
stand it you can find the key to it, I fancy. 
Nor shall I answer to you for my guests. 
Iinvite whom I choose. Mr. Siward is one, 
Mr. Plank is another. Sylvia, if yow care 
to come I shall be delighted.” 

“T do care to come,” said Sylvia. Her 
heart was beating violently, her eyes were 
on Quarrier. 

“Tf you go,” said Quarrier, showing the 
glimmering edge of teeth under his beard, 
“you will answer to me for it.” 

“‘T will answer you now, Howard; I am 
going with Mrs. Mortimer. What have 
you to say?” 

““T’ll say it to-morrow,” he replied, con- 
templating her in a dull, impassive manner 
as though absorbed in other things. 

‘Say what there is to be said now!’’ she 
insisted, the hot color staining her cheeks 


again. ‘‘Do you desire me to free you? 
Is that all? I will if you wish.” 
“No. And I shall not free you, Sylvia. 


This—all this can be adjusted in time.’’ 
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However, our popular, but asinine, laws 
against restraints of trade make it very diffi- 
cult, if not practically impossible, to restrict 
competition in this manner. 


A Son of the Law 


We are under the same necessity of re- 
stricting competition as the Germans and 
everybody else; but we have to do it 
in the face of prohibitive laws. So we 
take the roundabout method of organizing 
a New Jersey corporation which buys the 
various plants. The very difficulties which 
our anti-trust laws erect bring in the captain 
of industry. As he must buy the plants 
and go to a lot of risk and trouble, he takes 
a generous share of the stocks of the new 
corporation. Thus, in a way, this great 
mass of good-will stocks is the tax we have 
to pay for having passed foolish laws— 
which only men of unusual power and 
ability can circumvent, the able men charg- 
ing us a correspondingly tall price for the 
service. Our anti-trust laws do not in the 
least prevent trusts, but merely saddle them 
with some expensive and objectionable 
features. 

Possibly the fact that the dominating 
business strategists, who more and more 
take control of our large corporations, are 
primarily doing something that is in antag- 
onism to the spirit of the laws—namely, 
eliminating competition—has a subcon- 
scious influence in weakening the old, 
legally-sanctioned notion of strict account- 
ability to the body of stockholders. Per- 
haps even more influential in the same 
direction isthe typical fact that the men who 
actually dominate the corporation have, in 
many cases, only the most tenuous legal re- 
lationship to the body of stockholders, or 
even no legal relationship at all. Some- 
times their names do not appear at all in the 
roster of directors and officers, the latter 
being merely their nominees and subordi- 
nates. Sometimes they do not even hold 
the stock in their own names. 

In the case of ‘‘controlled’’ railroads, the 
board of directors itself may have actually 
no discretion except within the narrow 
limits of operating details. The larger 
policies are dictated by the ‘‘controlling”’ 
interest. If the directors, who are the legal 
representatives of the body of stockholders, 
have no discretion, how can the outside or 
ordinary stockholders themselves have 
any? Probably it isn’t good for them to 
have any, in typical modern cases, for—so 
large are the policies, so highly important 
the strategetical operations of the captains 
—they could hardly exercise it intelligently. 

Of course, there is still one point where 
the ordinary man does have full discretion 
and can exercise it untrammeled. That is 
the point where he decides whether or not 
he will buy the stock. If he elects to buy 
it, he must take the game as it lies. 


CHANCE 


‘As you please,”’ she said slowly. 

“In time,”’ he repeated, his passionless 
voice now under perfect control. He 
turned and looked at Leila; all the wicked- 
ness of his anger was concentrated in his 
gaze. Then he took his leave of them as 
formally, as precisely as though he had 
forgotten the whole scene; and a minute 
later the big motor ran out into a half-circle, 
backed, wheeled, and rolled away through 
the thickening dusk, the glare of the 
acetylenes sweeping the deserted street. 

Into the twilight sped Quarrier, head bent, 
but his soft, dark-lashed eyes of a woman 
fixed steadily ahead. Every energy, every 
thought was now bent to this newest phase 
of the same question which he and Fate 
were finding simpler to solve every minute. 
Of all the luxuries he permitted himself 
openly or furtively, one—the rarest of them 
all—his self-denial had practically elim- 
inated from thelist: theluxury of punishing 
where no end was served save that of mere 
personal satisfaction. The temptation of 
this luxury now presented itself; and the 
means of gratification were so simple, so 
secret, so easy to command, that the 
temptation became almost a duty. 

Siward he had not turned out of his way 
toinjure; Siward had been in the way, that 
was all, and his ruin was to have been merely 
an agreeable coincidence with the Lard ee 
ruin of Amalgamated Electric before Inter- 
County absorbed the fragments. But here 
was a new phase; Mrs. Mortimer, whom 
he had expected to use, and if necessary 
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sacrifice, had suddenly turned vicious. 
And he now hated her as coldly as he hated 
Major Belwether for betraying suspicions 
of asimilar nature. As for Plank, fear and 
hatred of him were becoming hatred and 


a ou He had the means of checking 
Plank if Mortimer did not drop dead before 
midnight. There remained Sylvia, whom 


he had selected as the fittest object attain- 
able to transmit his name. Long ago, 
whatever of liking, of affection, of passion 
he had ever entertained for her had quieted 
to indifference and the unemotional con- 
templation of a future methodically ar- 
ranged for. Now, of a sudden, this young 
girl he had bought—he knowing what she 
sold and what he was paying for—had 
become exposed to the infection of a sus- 
picion concerning himself and another 
woman : a woman unmarried, and of hisown 
caste, andnumbered among her own friends. 

And he. knew enough of Sylvia to know 
that if anybody could once arouse her 
suspicion nothing on earth could induce 
her to look into his face again. Suppose 
Leila should do so this evening? 

Certainly Quarrier had several matters 
to ponder over and provide for; and first 
andl foremost of all to provide for his own 
security and the vital necessity of preserving 
his name and his character untainted. In 
this he had to deal with that miserable 
judge who had betrayed him; with Mor- 
timer, who had once blackmailed him and 
who now was temporarily in his service; 
with Mrs. Mortimer, with Sylvia herself, 
and with Siward—reckon with Siward’s 
knowledge of matters which it were best 
that Sylvia should not know. 

But first of all, and most important of all, 
he had to deal with Beverly Plank. And 
he was going to do it in a manner that Plank 
could not have foreseen; he was going to 
stop Plank where he stood, and to do this 
he was deliberately using his knowledge 
of the man and paying Plank the compli- 
ment of counting on his sense of honor to 
defeat him. 

For he had suddenly found the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself; he had discovered 
the joint in Plank’s old-fashioned armor— 
the armor of the old paladins who placed 


| a woman’s honor before all else in the world. 


Now, through his creature, Mortimer, he 
could menace Plank with a threat to involve 
him and Leila in a vile publicity; now he 
was in a position to demand a hearing and 
a compromise, through his new ambassador, 
Mortimer, knowing that he could at last 
halt Plank by threatening Leila with this 
shameful danger. 

First of all he went to the Lenox Club 
and dressed. Then he dined sparingly 
and alone. The motor was waiting when 
he came out ready to run down to the great 
Hotel Corona, whither the Japanese steward 
had conducted Mortimer. Mortimer had 
dined heavily, but his disorganized physical 
condition was such that it had scarcely 
affected him at all. 

Again Quarrier went over patiently and 
carefully the very simple part he had re- 
served for Mortimer that evening, explain- 
ing exactly what to say to Leila and what 
to say to Plank in case of insolent interrup- 
tion. Then he told Mortimer to be ready 
at nine o’clock, turned on his heel with a 
curt word to the Japanese, descended to 
the street, entered his motor-car again 
and sped away to the Hotel Santa Regina. 

Miss Caithness was at home, came the 
message in exchange for his cardsfor Agatha 
and Mrs. Vendenning. He entered the 
gilded elevator, stepped out on the sixth 
floor into a tiny, rococo, public reception- 
room. Nobody was there besides himself; 
Agatha’s maid came presently, and he 
turned and followed her into the large and 
very handsome parlor belonging to the 
suite which Agatha was occupying with 
Mrs. Vendenning for the few days that they 
were to stop in town. 

‘‘Hello,’’ she said serenely, sauntering 
in, her long, pale hands bracketed on her 
narrow hips, her lips disclosing her teeth in 
a smile so like that nervous muscular 
recession which passed for a smile on 
Quarrier’s visage that, for one moment, he 
recognized it and thought she was mocking 
him. But she strolled up to him, meeting 
his eye calmly, and lifted her slim neck, 
lips passive under his impetuous kiss. 

“Ts Mrs. Vendenning out?” 

“No, Mrs. Ven. is in, Howard.” 

“Now? You mean she is coming in to 
interrupt a 

“‘Oh,no; she isn’t fond of you, Howard.” 

She looked at him calmly at close range 
as he held her embraced, lifted her arms, 


and with slender, white fingers patted her - 
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hair into place where his arm around her 
head had disarranged it, watching him all 
the while out of her pale, haunted eyes. 

Quarrier’s face had color enough now; 
his voice, too, had lost its passionless, 
monotonous precision. Whatever was in 
the man of emotion was astir; his im- 

atient voice, his lack of poise, the almost 
Faiian lack of caution in his speech betrayed 
him in a new and interesting light. 

“Look here, Agatha, how long is this 
going to last? Are you trying to make a 
foolof me? Whatisthematter? Is there 
anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? Oh, dear, no.” 

“Agatha, what is the matter? Look 
here; let’s settle this thing now and settle 
it one way or the other! 
I—I can’t!” 

‘Very well,’’ she said, releasing herself 
from his tightening arms and stepping back 
with another glance at the mirror and 
another light touch of her finger-tips on her 
burnished hair. ‘‘ Very well,’ sherepeated, 
gazing again into the mirror; ‘‘what am I 
to understand, Howard ?”’ 

“Did you ever misunderstand me?” he 
demanded hotly. ‘‘Did I give you any 
chance to? Were you ignorant of what 
that meant?’’—with a gesture toward the 
splendid crescent of flashing gems, scintil- 
lating where the low, lace bodice met the 
silky lustre of her skin. ‘Did you mis- 
interpret the collar? Orthe sudden change 
of fortune in your own family’s concerns? 
Answer me, Agatha, once for all! But 
you need not answer, after all; 7 know you 
have never misunderstood me!”’ 

“IT misunderstood nothing,” she said; 
‘you are quite right.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“Do?” she asked in slow surprise. 
“What am I to do, Howard?”’ 

““You have said that you loved me.” 

“‘T said the truth, I think.” 

“Then ” 

“Well?” 

‘‘How long are you going to keep me at 
arm’s length?’’ he asked violently. 

“That lies with you,”’ she said, smiling. 
She looked at him for a moment, then, 
resting her hands on her hips, she began 
to pace the floor, to and fro, to and fro, 
and at every turn she raised her head to 
look at him. All the strange grace of her 
became insolent provocation—her pale 
eyes, clear, limpid, harboring no delusions, 
haunted with the mockery of wisdom, 
challenged and checked him. ‘‘ You desire 
an understanding? Voila! You have it. 
I love you; I never misunderstood you 
from the first; I could not afford to.”’ 

“You have encouraged ” His anger 
choked him —or was it the haunting wisdom 
of her eyes that committed him to silence? 

“T don’t know,” she said musingly, 
“what it isin you that Iam so mad about — 
whether it is your brutality, or your wicked 
eyes of a woman, or the fascination of the 
mask you turn on the world, and the secret 
visage that you reserve for me. But I 
love you—in my own fashion. Count on 
that, Howard; for that is all you can surely 
count on. And now, at last, you know.” 

As he stood there it came to him slowly 
that, deep within him, he had always known 
this; that he had never really counted on 
anything else, though he had throttled his 
doubts by covering her throat with dia- 
monds. 

Long since he knew that in all the world 
he could never again find such a mate for 
him. This had, unadmitted even to him- 
self, always remained a hidden secret within 
this secret man—an unacknowledged, 
undrawn-on reserve in case of the failure 
which he, even in sanguine moods, knew 
in his inmost corrupted soul that his quest 
was doomed to. 

And now he had no more need of secrets 
from himself; now, turning his gaze inward, 
he looked upon all with which he had 
chosen to deceive himself. And there was 
nothing left for self-deception 

“Tf I marry you,”’ he said calmly, ‘‘at 
least I know what I am getting.” 

“TY will marry you, Howard. 
to marry somebody pretty soon. 
Captain Voucher.” 

or an instant a vicious light flashed in 
his narrowing eyes. She saw it and shook 
her head with weary cynicism: 

“No, not that. It could not attract me 
even with you. It is really vulgar—that 
arrangement. Noblesse oblige, mon ami. 
There is a depravity in marrying you that 
makes all lesser vices stale as virtues.” 

He said nothing; she looked at him, 
lazily amused; then, inattentive, turned 
and paced the floor again. 
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“Shall I see you to-morrow?” he de- 
aanded. 

“Tf you wish. Captain Voucher came 
own on the same train with me. I'll set 
im adrift if you like.” 

“Is he preparing for a declaration?” 
neered Quarrier. 

“T think so,” she said simply. 

“Well, if he comes to-night after I’m 
one, you wait a final word from me. Do 
ou understand?” he repeated with re- 
ressed violence. 

“No, Howard. Are you going to propose 
9 me to-morrow?”’ 

“You'll know to-morrow,” he retorted 
ngrily. ‘‘I tell you to wait. I’vea right 
9 that much consideration, anyway.” 

“Very well, Howard,” she said, recog- 
izing in him the cowardice which she had 
lways suspected to be there. 

She bade him good-night; he touched 
er hand but made no offer to kiss her. 
he laughed a little to herself, watching 
im striding toward the elevator; then, 
losing the door, she stood still in the 
entre of the room, staring at her own 
eflection, full length, in the gilded pier- 
lass, her lips edged with a sneer so like 
uarrier’s that the next moment she 
wghed aloud, imitating Quarrier’s rare 
wgh from sheer perversity 


The night was magnificent; myriads 
f summer stars spangled the heavens. 
tven in the reeking city itself a slight 
*eshness grew in the air, although there 
fas no wind to stir the parched leaves of 
noe park trees, among which fireflies 
oated—their intermittent phosphores- 
ence breaking out with a silvery, starlike 
Tilliancey. 

Plank, driving his big motor northward 
arough the night, Leila Mortimer beside 


im, twice mistook the low glimmer of a’ 


tefly for the distant lamp of a motor, 
thich amused Leila, and her clear, young 
wghter floated back to the ears of Sylvia 
nd Siward, curled up in their corners of 
ae huge tonneau. But they were too 
rofoundly occupied with each other to 
eed the sudden care-free laughter of the 
oung matron, though in these days the 
wghter was infrequent enough to set the 
aore merciless tongues wagging when it 
id sound. 
Plank had never seen fit to speak to her 
f her husband’s scarcely-veiled menace 
aat day he had encountered him in the 
ytunda of the Algonquin Trust Company. 
fis first thought was to do so—to talk it 
ver with her, consider the threat and the 
ossibility of its seriousness, and then come 
» some logical and definite decision as to 
that their future relation should be. 
gain and again he had been on the point 
ft doing this when alone with Leila— 
neomfortable, even apprehensive, be- 
ause of their frank intimacy; but he had 
ever had the opportunity to do so without 
ecrately dragging in the subject by 
le ears in all its ugliness and implied 
mech for her imprudence, and seeing 
tat dreadful, vacant change in Leila’s 
uce, which the mere mention of her hus- 
and’s name was sure to bring, turn into 
orror unspeakable. 
Tn all his life he had taken Leila into his 
ms but once; had kissed her but once— 
ut that once had been enough to arm 
‘ortimer with danger from head to foot. 
ome prying servant had either listened 
?seen —perhaps a glimmer of a mirror had 
strayed them. At all events, whoever 
ad seen or heard had informed Mortimer, 
ad now the man was ae the one 
ad only man in all the world who could 
ith truth accuse Plank; the only man of 
hom he stood in honest fear. 
And it was characteristic of Plank that 
sver for one moment had it occurred to 
™m that the sheer fault of it all lay with 
eila; that it was her imprudence alone 
iat now threatened herself and the man 
te loved —that threatened his very success 
life as long as Mortimer should live. 
All this, Plank, in his thorough, pains- 
‘king review of the subject, had taken into 
unt; and he could not see how it could 
ibly bear upon the matters now finally 
1 be adjusted between Quarrier and him- 
If, because Quarrier was in New York and 
imer in Saratoga, and unless the lat- 
rhad already sold his information the 
mer could not strike at him through 
jowledge of it. 
And yet a curious reluctancy, a hesitation 
ete unless overwork explained 
—had come over him when Siward had 
oposed their dining together on the very 
re of his completed victory over Quarrier. 
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It seemed absurd, and Plank was too 
stolid to entertain superstitions, but he 
could not. even with Leila laughing there 
beside him, shake off the dull instinct that 
all was not well—that Quarrier’s attitude 
was still the attitude of a dangerous man; 
that he, Plank, should have had this 
evening in his room alone to study out the 
matters he had so patiently plodded through 
in the long hours while Siward slept. 

Yet not for one instant did he dream 
of shifting the responsibility —if responsi- 
bility entailed blame—on Siward, who, 
against Plank’s judgment and desire, had 
on the very eve of consummation drawn 
him away from that sleepless vigilance 
which must forever be the price of a business 
man’s safety. 

Leila, gay and excited as a schoolgirl, 
chattered on ceaselessly to Plank; all the 
silence, all the secrecy of the arid years 
turning to laughter on her red lips, pouring 
out, in broken phrases of delight, words 


strung together for the sheer pleasure of’ 


speech and the happiness of her lot to be 
with him unrestrained. 

He remembered once listening to the 
song of a wild bird on the edge of a clearing 
at night, and how, standing entranced, the 
low, distant jar of thunder sounded at 
moments, scarcely audible—like his heart 
now, at intervals, dully persistent amid the 
gayety of her voice. 

““And would you believe it, Beverly,” 
she said, ‘‘I formed the habit at Shotover 
of walking across the boundary and strolling 
into your greenhouses and deliberately 
helping myself. And every time I did it I 
was certain one of your men would march 
me out!” 

He laughed, but did not tell her that his 
men had reported the first episode and that 
he had instructed them that Mrs. Mortimer 
and her friends were to do exactly as they 
pleased at the Fells. However, she knew 
it, because a garrulous gardener, proud of 
his service with Plank, had informed her. 

“Beverly,” she said, ‘‘you are a dear. 
If people only knew what I know!” 

He began to turn red; she could see it 
even in the flickering, lamp-shot darkness. 
And she teased him for a while, very gently, 
even tenderly; and their voices grew 
lower in a half-serious badinage that ended 
with a quiet, indrawn breath, a sigh, and 
silence. 

And now the river swept into view, a 
darkly luminous sheet set with reflected 
stars. Mirrored lights gleamed in it; 
sudden bright, yellow flashes zigzagged 
into its sombre depths; the foliage edged 
it with a deeper gloom, over which, on the 
heights, twinkled the multicolored lights 
of Riverside Inn. 


Up the broad, gentle grade they sped, | 


curving in and out among the clumps of 
trees and shrubbery, then on a level, 
sweeping in a great circle up to the steps of 
the inn. 

Now all about them from the brilliantly 
lighted verandas the gay tumult broke out 
like an uproarious welcome after the swift 
silence of their journey; the stir of jolly 
people keen for pleasure; the clatter of 
crockery; the coming and going of waiters, 
of guests, of hansoms, coupés, victorias, 
and scores of motor-cars wheeling and turn- 
ing through the blinding glare of their own 
head-lights. 

Somewhere a gipsy orchestra, full of 
fitful crescendoes and throbbing suspen- 
sions of caprice, furnished resonant ac- 
companiment to the joyous clamor; the 
scent of fountain spray and flowers was 
in the air. 

“T didn’t know you had telephoned for 
a table,” said Siward, as a head waiter 
came up smiling and bowing to Plank. ‘‘I 
confess, in the new excitement of things, 
I clean forgot it! What aman you are to 
think of other people!” 

Plank reddened again, muttering some- 
thing evasive, and went forward with Leila. 

Sylvia, moving leisurely beside Siward, 
who was walking slowly but confidently 
without crutches, whispered to him: ‘‘I 
never really liked Mr. Plank before I under- 
stood his attitude toward you.” 

‘‘He is a man, every inch,” said Siward 
simply. 

“YT think that generally includes what 
men of your sort demand, doesn’t it?”’ she 
asked. 

“Men of my sort sometimes demand in 
others what they themselves are lacking 
in,” said Siward, laughing. ‘‘Sylvia, look 
at this jolly crowd! Look at all those 
tables! It seems an age since I have done 
anything of this sort. I feel like a boy of 
eighteen—the same funny, quickening 
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VERD ] Bridge, The In the Gloaming Then You’ll Remember Me 
USER OITA DN OEY, 1 Comin’ thro’ the Rye Kathleen Mavourneen When You and I were 
¥ ps ah Drink to Me only with Last Rose of Summer, The Young, Maggie 
Thine Eyes Maryland! My Maryland Yankee Doodle 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
The book contains 120 pages; and is bound in heavy paper. Until September 15, copies of this 


book are offered at 25 cents each, post-paid, cash with order. The regular price will be 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason St., Boston 
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fascination in me toward everything gay 
and bright and alive!’’ He looked around 
at her laughingly. ‘‘As for you,” he said, 
‘you look about sixteen. You certainly 
are the most beautiful thing this beautiful 
world ever saw!”’ 

“Schoolboy courtship!’’ she mocked him, 
lingering as he made his slow way through 
the crowded place. The tint of excitement 
was in her eyes and cheeks; the echo of it 
in her low, happy voice. ‘‘ Where on earth 
is Mr. Plank? Oh, I see them! They 
have a table by the balcony rail, in the 
corner; and it seems to be rather secluded, 
Stephen, so I shall, of course, expect you to 
say nothing further about beauty of any 
species. . . . Are you a trifle tired? 
No? . . . Well, you need not be 
indignant. J don’t care whether you 
tumble. Indeed, I don’t believe there is 
really anything the matter with you—you 
are walking with the same old careless 
saunter. Mr. Plank,” as they arrived and 
seated themselves, ‘‘Mr. Siward has just 
admitted that he uses crutches only because 
they are ornamental. Leila, isn’t this air 
delicious? All sorts of people, too, aren’t 
there, Mr. Plank? Such curious-looking 
women, some of them—quite pretty, too, 
in a certain way. Are you hungry, St— 
Mr. Siward?”’ 

“Are you, St—Mr. Siward?’’ mimicked 
Leila promptly. 

“Tam,” said Siward, laughing at Sylvia’s 
significant color and noting Plank’s direct 
gaze as the waiter filled Leila’s slender- 
stemmed glass. And ‘‘nothing but Apol- 
linaris,’ he said coolly, as the waiter 
approached him; but though his voice was 
easy enough, a dull patch of color came 
out under the cheek-bones. 

‘“‘That is all I care for, either,’ said 
Sylvia with elaborate carelessness. 

Plank and Leila immediately began to 
make conversation. Siward, his eyes bent 
on the glass of mineral water at his elbow, 
looked up in silence at Sylvia questioningly. 

There was something in her face he did not 
quite comprehend. She made as though 
to speak, looked at him, hesitated, her lovely 
face eloquent under the impulse. Then, 
leaning toward him, she said: 

*** And thy ways shall be my ways.’”’ 

‘Sylvia, you must not deny yourself, 
just because [ ——”’ 

“Let me. It is the happiest thing I 
have ever done for myself.” 

“But I don’t wish it.” 

“Ah, but I do,” she said, the low, ex- 
cited Jaughter scarcely fluttering her lips. 
‘Listen: I never before, in all my life, gave 
up anything for your sake, only this one 
little pitiful thing.” 

“T won’t let you!” he breathed; ‘‘it is 
nonsense to——”’ 

“You must let me! Am I to be on 
friendly terms with—with your mortal 
enemy?” She was still smiling, but now 
her sensitive mouth quivered suddenly. 

He sat silent, considering her, his restless 
fingers playing with his glass in which the 
harmless bubbles were breaking. 

‘“‘T drink to your health, Stephen,” she 
said under her breath. ‘‘I drink to your 
happiness, too; and—and to your fortune, 
and to all that you desire from fortune.” 
And she raised her glass in the starlight, 
looking over it into his eyes. 

‘* All I desire from fortune?”’ he repeated 
significantly. 

“*All—almost all——” 

“No, all,’’ he demanded. 

But she only raised the glass to her lips, 
still looking at him as she drank. 

They became unreasonably gay almost 
immediately, though theb vkane scarcely 
accounted for the delicate intoxication 
that seemed to creep into their veins. 
Yet it was sufficient for Siward to say an 
amusing thing wittily, for Sylvia to return 
his lead with all the delightful, unconscious 
brilliancy that he seemed to inspire in her— 
as though awaking into real life once more. 
All that had slumbered in her through the 
winter and spring, and the long, arid sum- 
mer now crumbling to the edge of autumn, 
broke out into a delicate riot of exquisite 
florescence; the very sounds of her voice, 
every intonation, every accent, every 
pause, were charming surprises; her laugh- 
ter was a miracle, her beauty a revelation. 

Leila, aware of it, exchanged glance after 
glance with Plank. Siward, alternately 
the leader in it all, then the enchanted 
listener, bewitched, enthralled, felt care 
slipping from his shoulders like a mantle, 
and sadness exhaling from a heart that was 
beating strongly, steadily, fearlessly —as 
a heart should beat in the breast of him 
who has taken at last his fighting chance. 
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He took it now, under her eyes, for honor, 
for manhood, and for the ideal which had 
made manhood no longer an empty term 
muttered in desperation by a sick body, 
and a mind too sick to control it. 

Yes, at last the lifelong battle was on. 
He knew it. He knew, too, whatever his 
fate, with her or without her, he must 
always go on with the battle for the safe- 
guarding of that manhood the conscious- 
ness of which she had aroused. 

Lingering over the fruit, the champagne 
breaking in the glasses standing on the 
table between them, rim to rim, Leila and 
Plank had fallen into a low, desultory, yet 
guarded exchange of words and silences. 

SyIvia sprang up and pushed her chair 
into the farther corner against the baleony 
rail, where no light fell except the radiance 
of the stars. Here Siward joined her, 
dragging his chair around so that it faced 
her as she leaned back, tilted against a 
shadowy column. 


‘Ts this Bohemianism, Stephen? If itis, |’ 


I rather like it. Don’t you? You are 
going to smoke now, aren’t you? Ah, 
that is delightful!’’ daintily sniffing the 
aroma from his cigarette. “It always 
reminds me of you—there on the cliffs, that 
first day. Do you remember? jae 
You say you remember. . . . Oh, of 
course there’s nothing else to say when a 
girl asks you. . . is there? Oh, I 
won’t argue with you, if you insist that you 
do remember. You will not be like any 
other man if you do, that’s all. . . . 
The little things that women remember! 
. . . And believe that men remember! 
It is pitiful in a way. There! I am not 
going to spill over, and I don’t care a 
copper penny whether you really do re- 
member or not! . . . Yes,I do care! 
eS Oh, all women care. It is their 
first disappointment to learn how much a 
man can forget and still remember to care 
for them—a little! . . . Stephen, I 
said a little; and that is all that you are 
permitted to careforme; isn’tit? . . . 
Please, don’t. You are deliberately be- 
ginning to say things! . . . Stephen, 
you silly! you are making love to me!” 

In the darkness his hand encountered hers 
on the wooden rail, and the tremor of the 
contact silenced her. She freed one finger, 
then let it rest with its slender fellow- 
prisoners. There was no use in trying to 
speak just then—utterly useless her voice 
in the soft, rounded throat imprisoned by 
the swelling pulses that tightened and 
hammered ead tightened. 

Years seemed to fall away from her, slip- 
ping back, back into girlhood, into child- 
hood, drawing not her alone on the gliding 
tide, but carrying him with her. An ex- 
quisite languor held her. 

Drifting deliciously, her eyes sometimes 
meeting his, sometimes lost in the magic of 
her reverie, she lay there in her chair, her 
unresisting fingers locked in his. 

Odd little thoughts came hovering into 
her reverie—thoughts that seemed dis- 
tantly familiar, the direct, unconscious 
impulses of a child. To feel was once more 
the only motive for expression; to think 
fearlessly was once more inherent; to de- 
sire was to demand—unlock her lips, 
naively, and ask for what she wished. 

Under the spell, she turned her blue gaze 
on him, and her lips parted without a 
tremor: 

‘What do you offer for what you ask? 
And do you still ask it? Is it me you are 
asking me for? Because you love me? 
And what do you give—love?”’ 

‘Weigh it with the—other,”’ he said. 

““T have—often—every moment since I 
have known you. And what a winter!”’ 
Her voice was almost inaudible. ‘What a 
winter—without you!”’ 

“That is ended for me, too. Sylvia, I 
know what Task. AndIask. I know what 
I offer. Will you take it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He rose blindly. She stood up, pale, 
wide-eyed, confronting him, stammering 
out the bargain: 

“T take all—all—every virtue, every 
vice of you! I give all—all—all I have been, 
all I am, all I shall be! Is that enough? 
Oh, if there were only more to give! Ste- 
phen, if there were only more!”’ 

Her hands had fallen into his, and they 
looked each other in the eyes. 

Suddenly, through the hush of the en- 
chanted moment, a sullen sound broke— 
the sound of a voice they knew, threaten- 
ingly raised, louder and louder, growling, 
profanely menacing. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


NLARA F tells this story of how she 
J became a partner in a fancy comb 
anufacturing company: 

“When visiting the city several years ago 
became acquainted with the woman 
yokkeeper in this establishment, and a 
arm friendship ensued. She was anxious 
» take a month’s holiday, but could find 
> one to take her place. 

“At her suggestion, I accompanied her 
) the office each day for a week, studying 
ie theory of bookkeeping at night, and 
ien I took her place temporarily. 

“T was bright and quick in my manner, 
it my chief attraction was my hair, which 
could roll, knot, twist and twirl into all 
rts of fantastic ways in an amazingly 
tort time. When I had nothing else to 
) at the office I used to stand before a 
irror with a hand-glass on a bracket, and 
1 assortment of combs, and try effects. 
leas in regard to new arrangements of 
ie hair came into my head, and I took 
few lessons in drawing in the evenings 
' that I could illustrate my ideas. I 
iowed my work to the proprietors and 
as offered good pay for my designs. 
en suggested that photographs should be 
ken of my head showing various styles of 
‘essing the hair and the use of fancy 
mbs, that cuts be made and sent to all 
salers in these articles, and that illustrated 
lvertisements be placed in the principal 
ty papers. I became intensely interested 
the work and new ideas followed rapidly. 
“The volume of business became so 
eat that the company had to seek larger 
emises, and they showed their apprecia- 
on of my efforts by offering me a partner- 
ap.” —C. L. 


lore Nerve than Common-Sense 


XA7HEN I came to the city I was far 
from being prepared to fight the 
ittles which confront a young man. 
fter tramping the streets in search of an 
fice position I at last secured work type- 
titing invoices. My knowledge of a 
pewriter was very limited. I was just 
oy acquainted with the keyboard and 
perfect stranger with speed. At the end 
the first week I was told that I should be 
scharged as incompetent. 
‘My meal-ticket was punched full of holes, 
id I had to make a desperate struggle to 
id on. I said that the slowness of my 
ork was due to the dilapidated machine 
id the poorly-written bills. My plea was 
|pathetic that I was given another chance. 
jimmediately hunted up a lawyer, a 
tend of my family, and obtained his 
‘rmission to practice in his office at night. 
ne following Saturday my ‘walking 
spers”’ were placed in the waste-basket. 
\But I was not satisfied. I wanted to be 
stenographer. Having neither the time 
r money to attend a business college, I 
tid two dollars for a book on shorthand. 
‘arried the book with me on the street car, 
lok it with me to lunch, made it my sole 
mpanion. At the end of a few weeks I 
d acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
e Bee aples to make outlines. Then, 
th pencil and pad, I took down every bit 
| stray conversation that happened to 
iatmy way. Signs and billboards were 
‘od lessons when there were no sounds 
be recorded. I simply lived on short- 
md. I was putting into execution a 
mderful principle of concentration. 
But this training was not the kind I 
eded for quick results. After consid- 
able thought I devised a scheme, which 
‘used a business man to say that I had 
dre nerve than common-sense. 
I watched the want columns of the news- 
, clipping all the ads for ‘‘Stenog- 
phers Wanted.’”’ My lunch hour came 


at hour I would call-upon the firm 
iting a stenographer and never failed 
) be requested to take two or three letters. 
at was just what I was after. I wanted 
actice more than the position. But 
ese calls were attended with most 
jenuous experiences. I had no speed at 
|, and then when I finished I could not 
The occasion which brought out the 
mark was on my sixth practice lesson. 
2 serious old gentleman who gave me 


tly, which gave me the desired opportu-. 
iy to put my scheme into practice: At. 


the dictation grew quite angry when I 
tried to mumble over what he had dictated. 
Then I tried to cool him off by telling him 
of my scheme to get practice, and, before 
he had time to throw me out, I told him 
of my struggles to get up. When I left he 
invited me to come and see him when I had 
finished my novel course of instruction. 
At the end of two months I had grown 
so proficient and had learned so many 
things about business that I turned down 
many positions offered me. I wanted to 
get into a business where there would be 
a chance for the future. Finally I went 
back to the man who had admired my nerve, 
and, when I showed him I had a little bit 
of common-sense, he gave me a position. 
—€. 8S. .P, 


The Good Foreman 


Dees ten years’ experience both as a 
foreman and as a contractor employ- 
ing foremen IJ naturally madea good many 
mistakes, some which I saw and corrected 
at the time; others which I realized only 
after the harm was past mending. 

One of the first of these came from an 
overzealousness to see the work move 
along. I was foreman over a gang of about 
forty laborers who were excavating for a 
new building. I was down among the men, 
working like a beaver, when the contractor 
came along, and I naturally thought he 
would be pleased to see me hustling so hard. 
To my surprise, however, he kicked. 

“T can get plenty of men at two dollars a 
day to use a pick and shovel,’’ he said; 
“but Iam paying you three dollars a day to 
use your head. When you get down in the 
pit and go to shoveling dirt you are cheating 
me out of ten cents an hour, and the men 
are working without a boss and likely los- 
ing me several times that amount.” 

My own observation afterward proved 
to me that he was right. 

Another thing I was inclined to do was to 
talk too much. The men were always will- 
ing to stop to hear what I had to say and I 
could hardly censure them for listening to 
me when I spoke. Yet, if a foreman says 
only just what is necessary the men are apt 
to size him up asa sour kind of a fellow, and 
he will not get as much work from them as 
he would if he were more friendly. I finally 
adopted the plan of saying as little as possi- 
ble during work-hours, but led the men to 
discuss the progress of the work and kindred 
topics during the noon-hour, or else I 
walked with two or three of the best men on 
their way home in the evening. I soon 
noticed a spirit of emulation among the 
men to be among that two or three, and, as 
it was always the best workers that I favored 
thus, it put them to striving to excel one 
another, which was just what I wanted. 

It always seemed an injustice to me to 
pay a gang of men all the same wages when 
some of them, either on account of their 
superior muscle, or, as was more often the 
case, on account of their superior intelli- 
gence, were worth nearly twice as much as 
others. And, after I became a contractor 
myself, I started in to pay a graded scale of 
wages, according to the ability of the man. 
But, although I cautioned the men whom I 
paid the higher wages to keep the fact to 
themselves, they could not refrain from 
boasting and thus causing discontent 
among the others. Finally I hit ona plan, 
and one evening put it to the test by telling 
one of my best men, a wiry little Irishman, 
that I would pay him two dollars and a half 
a day from that date until the rest of the 
gang found it out. His eyes twinkled. 

“Begorra! They will be gray-headed 
first,’’ he said. 

These few incidents will give one an idea 
of the kind of a man it takes to handle men. 
He must handle his men as a general would 
handle troops, and the name ‘‘Captain of 
Industry”’ is never better deserved than by 
a good foreman. My greatest trouble was 
that, just about the time I got the kind of a 
foreman I wanted, and got him thoroughly 
acquainted with the work, he was very apt 
to go into business for himself, and this kept 
me looking over my gang all the time for 
new material. Men of ordinary ability were 
nearly always plenty, but I was never with- 
out a vacancy for a man who gave any 
promise of making a good ges AL. 
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It wouldn’t be fair to the Ostermoor 
or to you to attempt to describe it 
in this small space, or tell how it is 
built of soft, springy, uniform Oster- 
moor sheets which can never lose 
their shape or get lumpy. Therefore 
we want to send the book and tell 
you of thirty nights’ free trial and the 
exclusive Ostermoor features. Fill out 
the coupon and the book will be sent by 
return mail, It will be worth your while. | tn two parts, 50 cents extra. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Sizes and Prices 
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The LAW at Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, 12 volumes, pre- 
pares ambitious students for the 
Bar, any state; covers Theory 
and Practice authoritatively, 
simply. Marks an epoch. First 
few sets at Special Price. [V7 ze 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO, 
350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Under our plan of receiving de- 
posits by mail, you can safeguard 
your savings and at the same 
time obtain 6% interest. 
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Culver 
Military Academy 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 

Culver is famous for the excellence of 
its physical and military training, and 
for the thoroughness of its scholastic 
work. The school takes boys at the 
most impressionable age and by its 
splendid military system, cultivates in 
them a high sense of honor, system, 
perseverance, respect for authority, 
and physical endurance. Its course 
offers many unique and valuable fea- 
tures unobtainable elsewhere. They 
are described in a handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue, which will be mailed 
on request. Address The Superintendent 

: CULVER 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. 
275 Boys from go States last session. 


Largest Private Academy in the 

South. Boys from 10 to 18 years old 

prepared for the Universities, 

Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 

pure, bracing mountain-air of the 

famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 

mineral spring waters. Military 

training develops obedience, 

health, manly carriage. Fine, 

shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 

ming pool and athletic park. 

Daily drills. Boys from homes 

of refinement only desired. Per- 

sonal individual instruction by 

our Tutorial System, Academy 

forty-six years old. New $50,000 barracks, full 

equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
not only a high intellectual development under 
most favorable conditions, but includes a practi- 
cal training in the various branches of Household 
Economics. 


Special advantages in Music and Art under 
Boston masters. Unusually large number of teach- 
ers in proportion to pupils. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan 
for a girl's education. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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or 
Busy People 


To Men and % ce Y 
find the hours ~ Bupine” 
other Colleges prohibitory, 
Temple College offers Exceptional Advantages. 
The curriculum is the highest; Rates the lowest. 
48 departments — 152 instructors. Special atten- 
tion is called to the Normal Courses of 
Physical Training, Domestic 
Science, Art and Kindergarten 
in which unequalled facilities are provided. 
_Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students.— 
Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 
rooms — exceptionally low rates. 


The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila,, Pa, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. 
Write to-day for catalog A. 
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Ohio Military Institute 


College Hill, Ohio. A Boy’s School. 


Location. 10 miles from Cincinnati, in a wholesome, highly 
cultured community. 

Organization. Thorough academic training; careful phys- 
ical culture ; healthful recreation. 

Athletics. Football, baseball, tennis, swimming — under 
supervision, Large gymnasium and swimming pool, athletic 
field. Certificates admit to many Colleges. Graduates in both 
Government Academies. Address The Comd’t. 


SE 

wi 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency neo vax: 
Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured for 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particulars. 
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MISS JENNINGS’ 
COMPANION 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Nurse Jennings stood staring into the 
woman’s eyes. Her first impulse was to 
ring the bell for the Steward and send for 
the ship’s doctor. Sudden insanity, the 
result of acute hysteria, was not uncommon 
in women leading sedentary lives who had 
gone through a heavy strain, and the 
troubles of this poor Sister had, she saw, 
unseated her reason. 

“Don’t talk so—calm yourself. No 
one is seeking you. You ought to lie 
down. Come——”’ 

“Yes, I know you think I am crazy—I 
am crazy—crazy from a horrible fear that 
stares me in the face—from a spectre 
that ——”’ 

‘Sister, you must lie down! 
the Doctor and he——”’ 

Sister Teresa sprang forward and caught 


I'll ring for 


the hand of the Nurse before it touched the 
bell. 
“Stop! Stop/—or all will be lost! I 


am not a Sister—I am the scene-painter— 
the father of that girl! See!’’ And he 
threw back his hood, uncovering his head 
and exposing his short-cropped hair. 

Nurse Jennings turned quickly and 
looked her companion searchingly in the 
face. The surprise had been so great that 
for an instant her breath left her. Then 
slowly the whole situation rushed over and 
upon her. This man had made use of her 

rivacy—had imposed upon her—tricked 

er. 

“‘And you—you have dared to come 
into this room, making me believe you were 
a woman and—lied to me about your Hour 
of Silence and all the ——”’ 

“Tt was the only way I could be safe. 
You and everybody else would detect me 
if I did not shave and fix up my face. 
You said a minute ago the dark rings had 
gone from my eyes—it is this paint-box 
that did it. Think of what it would mean 
to me to be taken—and my little girl! 
Don’t—don’t judge me wrongly! hen 
I get to New York I promise never to see 
you again—no one will ever know. 
you had been my own sister I could not 
have treated you with more respect since 
I have been in the room. I will do any- 
thing you wish—to-night I will sleep on 
the floor—anything, if——”’ 

““To-night! Not another hour will you 
stay here. I will go to the Purser at once 
and ie 

“You mean to turn me out?” 

“e Veg.” 

“Oh, merciful God! Don’t! 
you must listen. Let me stay! What 
difference should it make to you. You 
have nursed hundreds of men. You have 
saved many lives. Save mine—give me 
back my little girl! She can come to me 
in Quebee and then we can get away 
somewhere in America and be safe. I 
can still pass as a Sister and she as a child 
in my charge until I can find some place 
where I can throw off my disguise. See 
how good the real Sisters are to me; they 
do not condemn me. Here is a letter from 
the Mother Superior in Paris to the Mother 
Superior of a convent in Quebec. It is not 
forged—it is genuine. If they believe in 
me, why cannot you? Let me stay here, 
and you stay, too. You would if you 
could see my girl.” 

The sound of a heavy step was heard 
outside in the corridor. 

Then came a quick, commanding voice: 
‘Miss Jennings, open the door, please.’ 

_ The Nurse turned quickly and made a 
step toward the door. The fugitive sank 
ypon the sofa and drew the hood over his 
ace. 

Again her name rang out—this time in a 
way that showed them both that further 
delay was out of the question. 

Nurse Jennings shot back the bolt. 

Qutside stood the First Officer. 

‘There has been a bad accident in the 
steerage. I hate to ask you, Miss Jennings, 
knowing how tired you are—but one of the 
emigrants has fallen down the forecastle 
hatch. The Doctor wants you to come 
at once.” 

During the rest of the voyage Nurse 
Jennings slept in the steerage; she would 
send to Number 49 during the day for her 
several belongings, but she never passed 
the night there, nor did she see her com- 
panion. The case was serious, she told 
the Stewardess, who came in search of her,. 
and she dared not leave. 
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central heating and electric light plant. 


cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. 


ATTEND THE 


Illinois College of Photography 


A well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. ‘Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates, Endorsed by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Illinois, and the Inter- 
national Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 952 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


MISS BAIRD’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


One hour from New York City and 
five hours from Boston, via N. Y., 
N.H.,and Hartford R. R. Country 
air. Ideal environment for study and 
recreation. Broad culture. Real 
training of body, mind and manners. 
» Lhe home life is replete 
2 with inspiration, tending 
to develop each girl into 
a useful and attract- 
ive member of _ the 
family and of society. 
Separate house for girls 
under fifteen. Intermediate, 
Academic and College Pre- 
paratory classes. Superior ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the 
Languages. For catalogue address 
MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal. 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Prepares for Business, Univer- 
sities and Government Acad- 
emies. Able faculty. Thorough 
instruction. Individual atten- 
tion. Excellent record for 42 
years. Charges $250. For 
illustrated catalog and informa- 
tion, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the 
headmaster@has some pointed things to say to parents with sons 
to educate. ‘The little book entitled “‘ Your Boy and Our School” 
will be read with interest, no matter where your boy goes for 
his schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 35 Walden Pl., Montclair, N. J. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years' course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


Mercersburg Academy. [20° preparktory 


courses. Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire 
in pupils lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment 
and Christian manliness. For catalogue address 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D., President. 


For Boys. Col- 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


& 
Few preparatory schools have so extensive an equipment as Worcester Academy. S ) 
among schools of its class for the number of boys it has prepared for college, scientific school or business, 
These boys represent wholesome development of mind and body —the result of effective methods. j 
buildings, including the new “ Megaron,” containing a noble recreation hall and a large swimming pool. 
Special laboratories, superb dining hall, admirably equipped infirmary. °G; 
Physical training equipment includes a fine gymnasium, five laa 


August 25, 1901 


aes 


73rd Year Begins 
Sept. 11, 1906. _ 
It is further distinguished 
Hight 


Campus of 12 acres. New 


Illustrated catalogue will give a better idea of the spirit of the schoo! 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 
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are offered, together with the 
benefits, moral stamina, hea 


tation for excellence of 
and character of resul 


Military Institute 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 
equips boys for the work of the world, 
laying special stress on character 
building, cultivating self-control, 
punctuality, concentrated thought,and 
manlyambitions. Prepares for college, 
scientific school or business. No com- 
promise on tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Boys’ summer camp, Adirondacks. 
Rev.T.H. LANpDon, A. M., D, D., Principal ' 
Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant _ 


HARDIN COLLEGE 
and CONSERVATORY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


33rd year. The College—a University trained faculty 
German-American Conservatory, in charge of specialists, 
Art, Elocution, Cooking and Business Courses. Foi 


catalogue, address youn Ww. MILLION, President, 
No. 11 College Place, Mexico, Mo 


Training For Business Management 


Accountancy, 
Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage, _ 
Insurance, Real Estate and Railroad Work, 
Special one year and regular two and three year courses, 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 27. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY . 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
Washington Square, New York City. Hi 


eT TES Oté«~' 
Hon. Wm. L. Carpenter, Prest. William H. Wetherbee, Treas 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
Three Years’ Course, leading to 
Degree of LL.B. and admission to 
the Bar. Library 15,000 vols. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities for actual ex- 
upporting 


perience. Our Employment Bureau neips selt-s 
students. Illustrated catalogue free. Write for it to-day 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 71 Home Bank Blidg., Detroit,Mich 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. Demand & 


ceeds supply 
Railroads send to us for operators, and furnis 
passes. We teach telegraphy. Tuition andex 
penses low. Many students earn their Y 4 
Write to-day for our 40-page boo! 

It is FREE. Railroad wire insel 10 
QQ, VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELE 
a9 GRAPHY, 520 Jackman Building 

Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton, a 


Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Uadies 


Term begins Sept. 6th, 1906. Located in Shenandoah Va 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 308 students past session fri 
States. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin 


t. Johns Military Academy 
‘*The American Rugby”’ ; 


An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. steam 
‘| heated, electriclightedand vacuumcleaned. Central heating plant. No firesin building. 


New barracks steam 


WISCONSIN. 


Schools and Colleges 


ina nee | 
ITHACA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS, 1906. 


“cc ’ Largest Fittin 
RN Ge > Uae Sting 

“My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 

of the United States leads me to believe that the 
Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank." 

—J.G.SCHURMAN, President, Cornell University. 

This school gets students from nearly every county in 
N. Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped —libraries, 
laboratories, etc.,employs only teachers of provedsuccess. 
In recent years it has won 88 State and 26 University 
scholarships, and has the distinction of having prepared 
nearly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
for State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
athletic field, on which are 2 football fields, 3 baseball 
diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 

Free text-books. Bothsexes. Enteranytime. ‘Tui- 

tion $60 and $75. For catalogue, address 

¥F. D, BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal 
292 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Randolph, New York 


A High Grade Prep. Military School. 
$300 Annual Charge. Endowed. Altitude 
1200 feet. Magnificent Location. Full 
Equipment. Catalogue upon request. 


Address the Superintendent 


se e s e 
Missouri Military Academy 
Select. Thorough. Fits for life, college, U. S. Schools. Indi- 
vidual aid. No failures. Delightful home. Perfect health. 
Best association. Makes manly men. Ze school for your 
\boy/ $300. Send for free catalogue, ¢f you mean business. 


COL. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. 
Individual instruction for 


Cedarcroft Schoo 26 boys, occupies estate of 


Bayard Taylor. 125acres (incountry) ; excellent cuisine; 
modern appliances. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jesse Evans Pui.ips, A. M., Principal. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL msscsnees 
Massachusetts 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the 
}arge school with personal inspiration of the small. New 


jouilding with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past year, 


19 boys, 10teachers. Princ. A. E. BAILEY. 
| 


IC, i j Co-educational boarding 
wazenovia Seminary school. College prepara- 
fory and business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful 
(cazenovia Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 


| F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit. D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


| Groton, Mass. 


| Prepares boys for college, university and technical schools. School 
bed opens Sept. 20th. WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master. 
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| A Commercial 
_ Education 
Without Cash 


USINESS knowledge is the great 
underlying power that carries a 
young man on to success. It makes 
him solid, substantial and practical. 
Backed up by energy and _ persever- 
| ance, advance in business life is certain. 


t THE Post has made arrangements with prac- 
, tically all of the best commercial colleges in the 
_ country, covering every section, in any of which 
a business education may be secured by any of 
THE Post readers absolutely without cost. All 
that is necessary is a little work for the mag- 
azine in leisure hours. A full commercial 
course, or a special course in stenography and 
typewriting, can be obtained in this way, while 
for those living in small towns, remote from 
places where the selected colleges are located, 
a special course by mail in the latter branches 
has been arranged. 

| There is nothing competitive in the plan—a 
, complete commercial course, or, for that mat- 
| ter, a musical education or a university course 
| 


| 
| 
} 


In any one of eight hundred colleges and 
schools throughout the United States, may be 
secured in return for pleasant work easily per- 
formed. 

No such opportunity has ever been offered to 
young people. Senda line to THE Post Edu- 
cational Bureau for full details. 


_ The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia 
$1a year. 
Sample copy 
10 cents. 
fevoted to Portland cement construction,— reinforced concrete, 


dewalks, concrete block houses, plastic art work, bridges, etc. 


acrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The fugitive rarely left the stateroom. 
Some days he pleaded illness and had his 
meals brought to him; often he ate nothing. 

As the day approached for the vessel to 

arrive in New York a shivering nervousness 
took possession of him. He would stand 
behind the door by the hour listening for 
her lightest footfall, hoping against hope 
that, after all, her heart would soften toward 
him. One thought absorbed him: would 
she betray him, and if so, when and where? 
Would it be to the First Officer—the friend 
of Hobson—or would she wait until they 
reached New York and then hand him over 
to the authorities? 
_. Only one gleam of hope shone out 
illumining his doubt, and that was that 
she never sent to the stateroom during the 
Hour of Silence, thus giving him a chance 
to continue his disguise. Even this ray 
was dimmed when he began to realize as 
they approached their destination that she 
had steadily avoided him, even choosing 
another deck for a breath of fresh air when- 
ever she left her patient. That she had 
welcomed the accident to the emigrant as 
an excuse for remaining away from her 
stateroom was evident. What he could 
not understand was, if she really pitied 
and justified him, as she had done his 
prototype, why she should now treat him 
with such suspicion. At her request he 
had opened his heart and had trusted her; 
why then could she not forgive him for the 
deceit of that first night—one for which 
he was not responsible? 

Then a new thought chilled him like an 
icy wind: her avoidance of him was only 
an evidence of her purpose! Thus far she 
had not exposed him, because then it 
would be known aboard that they had 
shared the stateroom together. He saw it 
all now. She was waiting until they 
reached the dock. Then no one would be 
the wiser. 

When the steamer entered her New York 
slip and the gangplank was hoisted aboard, 
another thick-set, closely-knit man pushed 
his way through the crowd at the rail, 
walked straight to the Purser and whispered 
something in hisear. The next moment he 
had glided to where the Nurse and fugitive 
were standing. 

“This is Miss Jennings, isn’t it? I’m 
from the Central Office,” and he opened his 
coat and displayed the gold shield. ‘‘We’ve 
just got a cable from Hobson. He said 
you were on board and might help. I’m 
looking for a man. We’ve got no clew— 
don’t know that he’s on board, but Ithought 
we'd look the list over. The Purser tells 
me that you helped the Doctor in the steer- 
age—says somebody had been smashed 
up. Got anything to suggest?—anybody 
that would fit this description : ‘Small man, 
only five-feet-six; blue eyes’”’—and he 
read from a paper in his hand. 

“No, I don’t think so. I was in the 
steerage, of course, four or five days, and 
helped on a bad case, but I didn’t notice 
anybody but the few people immediately 
about me.” 

“Perhaps, then, among the first-class 
papsengers: Anybody peculiar there? 

e’s a slick one, we hear, and may be 
working a stunt in disguise.” 

“No. To tell you the truth, I was so 
tired when I came aboard that I hardly 
spoke to any one—no one, really, except 
my dear Sister Teresa here, who shared my 
stateroom. They have driven her out 
of France and she is on her way to a con- 
vent in Quebec. I go with her as far as 
Montreal.” #1 


| 
It Was His Job . 


WAS sixteen and out of work; I wanted 

to be a machinist, but I had tried all 
near shops with no results. At quarter to 
six, one morning, mother called to me: 

“Come down! Boy wanted in machine- 
shop on Beach Street!’’ 

I jumped out of bed, saying: ‘‘That’s 
my job!” 

I was at the door at half-past six, found 
six boys ahead of me—some much larger 
and stronger. Soon the proprietor came 
and unlocked the door. The other boys 
followed him in the office, leaving on the 
step the ice, which had been left for the 
office use. This I picked up, carried it 
inside, and said: 

“If you will please tell me where the 
cooler and hydrant are, I will take care of 
this for you.” 

The proprietor gave mea quick, searching 
look, gave the direction, sent the other boys 
away—and it was my job. —H.C. W. 


$40,000 spent in improvements. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Co 


Founded 
1853 


ew [ngland 


NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Term opens 
September 20, 1906 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as 


the New England Conservatory of Music. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has made 


it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped 


school in America. 


Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, and 


splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 


Every department under special masters. 
The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 


limitation to his progress. 


The student’s capacity sets the only 


afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 


are in much demand as teachers and musicians. 


in one year. 


Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable 


advantages to the music student. 


A number of free violin scholarships available for 1906, 


for particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


DPD [CCLMIOMDS: 
ATLANTA, GA. Ly 


A technical institute of the highest rank, 
whose graduates, without exception, oc- 
cupy prominent and lucrative positions 
in engineering and commercial life. Lo- 
cated in the most progressive city of the 
South, with the abounding opportuni- 

A ties offered its graduates in the South’s 
| present remarkable development. Ad- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Textile, Mining, and Civil 
Engineering and Engineering Chem- 
istry. Extensive and new equipment 

of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. New 
Library and new Chemical Labora- 
tory. Cost reasonable. The next 
session begins Sept. 26, 1906. Stu- 

dents received any time during 

the session. For illus. catalog, 

address K.G. Matheson,A.M., 

LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 


The BIRMINGHAM 
School for Girls 


On Main Line Pennsylvania R. R. 
Birmingham, Pa. 


A School with a mountain location 
within 100 acres of parkland. A 
reputation for health and high 
efficiency inschoolwork, Academic 
and College Preparatory. Investigate. 


Address, A. R. GRIER, Manager. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE for Women 


New atditorium. Forty acres. 

Superior School of Music, 
D. F. CONRAD (Berlin), Director, Art, Elocution. Methods 
modern and approved. Vor catalogue, address 


ALFRED F. SMITH, President, Lexington, Mo. 


L | B E RTY Ladies’ College 


LIBERTY, MO. 


14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, Sciences, 
Art. Unusually strong faculty.. American Mozart Con- 
servatory. C. M. WILLIAMS, President. 


An Emerson Piano as Prize in May Festival Contest. 


Oun10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. ©: L 
with leading 


colleges. Healthful home life with city advantages. 
Music, Art and European travel. Social recreation. 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Illustrated Year Book. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims — Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical schools. 
Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250ayear. Send 


for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, Principal. 


A. B. and Elective Degrees. 


Certificated 


Kemper Military School 


A home school for boys of unusually coniplete equipment. 
department unsurpassed. Expensive buildings for physical cul- 
ture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gallery 


for target practice, etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, ball field, 
athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. 
Full last year. Patronage from 20 States and Canada. Army officer 
detailed by President. Recognized preparatory school for Missouri 


State University and leading colleges. 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


A Science, Classical, English and Military School of 


the highest class. College Preparatory. Spacious modern 

buildings, perfect sanitation. Gymnasium, Bowling, 

Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field, Quarter Mile 

Cinder Track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous School 

life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven miles 

from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in the town. 
Catalog on application. 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent, 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery 


Thoroughly modern in every detail. 
Founded in 1880 and still under the origi- 
nal management. 2419 graduates up to 
1905. The highest standards are main- 
tained and every possible advantage 
offered. 25th annual course begins Oct. 
3rd. A catalogue gladly sent free. Address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 
760 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL soys 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this school. If you wish to learn of 
them send for catalogue. Address 
Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A., Rector, Plymouth, N, H. 

BLACKSTONE, Virginia. 

Hi ili School for the 
Hoge Memorial Military Academy Schoo! & fhe 
men. Long and well known. English, classical, scientific, busi- 
ness courses. All subjects thoroughly taught. A well-ordered 
home, with liberal table; excellent facilities for outdoor sports. 
Terms $250. For catalogue information address the Superintendent, 


ES Sa LN ee a ee ee aes 

i H Elkins, W.Va. Founded 
Davis and Elkins College by Ex-Senator Davis and 
Senator Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High Standards. 
A Good College Education at less than $200 per annum. Non Co- 


educational, Preparatory School in Connection, In the Heart 
ofthe Alleghany Mountains. For catalog address Registrar. 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou becise 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State hind of school.) American School & College Agency 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 


Easte rn Col lege For Young Men and Young Women, 


Strong Faculty of American and 
European Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir- 
ginia. Degrees conferred. College, Elective, ‘Teachers, 
Preparatory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution,. 
Near Washington, D. C. No hazing. Students from 22 States, 
Yearly rate $180. J. 8. GRUVER, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


Boonville 
Missouri 


Home 


For catalogue, address 
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Both work and rec- 
reation lose their 


charm, if your under- 
wear pinches and 


chafes. 
The Scriven Im- 
proved Elastic Seam 
Drawers will give you 
real comfort, no matter 
what your occupation. 
They areideally suited 
to athlete and business 
man alike. 
Ask your dealer for your exact size. 
You will find them the most perfect fitting 
underwear you ever wore, whether you are 
long or short, stout or slender, for they are 
scientifically constructed to meet all anatom- 
ical requirements. 


One trial will prove it 


SpiVEN a ystiSEAM 
se oo 


DRAWERS 
OUR FREE BOOKLET 


illustrates the various styles and contains a trea- 
tise on Physical Culture for busy business men. 
W rite for it. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


The Haskell-Match 


Golf Ball 


We were the originators of the Rubber- 
core ball. 


Each of our yearly productions has been 


marked by improvements. Our latest and 
best, the HASKELL-MATCH ball, em- 
bodies every good quality of previous 
Haskell’s —with many others added —and 
undesirable qualities eliminated—and we 
can confidently recommend it as being by 
far the very best ball on the market, 
For length of flight and for putting, it is 
unequalled, 
Price $6.00 per dozen. 
Obtainable everywhere. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 

Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 

have been widely copied. 


During the past 

year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 


than we ever sold. Visitors 

welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 


illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Crowell’s Classics 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
The standard for many years 


Handy Volume Classics 


18mo. 35c. 


Astor Prose and Poets 
12mo. 60c. 


Special price to schools 
Send for Samples and Catalogue 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


177 volumes. 


p 425 volumes. 


| I had been careless—blind! 


THE SATURDAY 


MY PROVORING 
|G hd fie Pd) gins deh AD 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“Tell me,’? he said intensely, ‘‘what 
purpose you have in ruining every song I 
write.” 

“Because,” I said quickly, ‘‘in these 
songs you are not at your best; you don’t 
express what you really feel!” 

“Since when,” he asked, ‘‘have you 
become my manager?” 

“As an artist,” I said, ‘‘my success is 
bound with yours. Why should you not 
write your best and let me sing my best? 
Why waste our time with sentimental 
dream-women that both of us know to be 
false? Write a new song—and please, 
please, please make it tell what you feel!” 

Well—he did write a song, and he 
dedicated it to his wife; but the moment 
I read it I knew it was really tome! Isang 
it. And when I finished he was silent. 

““We need no rehearsals,” he said. 

Now this provoking genius did a strange 
thing. For two weeks he gave not a 
thought to his music. He tried only to 
find that wife of his. He even cabled to 
all her old friends and relations in different 
towns of Hungary. It was her last chance! 

And again, little by little, as I sang his 
songs each night, I held his eyes with 
mine, I forced my old self out, my new self 
in. The end was swiftly coming. 

When all at once came something else. 
Deceitful 


| man—all unknown to me he had been 


| And he told me one day at rehearsal. 


| the test of all my efforts! 
| me into the opera-work? 


| had written, when I was no dream! 


writing a light opera. It was ane 
n 


a month he was going to Hungary for the 


| summer, to finish the opera there. 


In a flash I saw my chance—the climax, 
Would he take 


In desperation one night I asked him 
to come to see me. 

All through the day I made ready at 
home, withthe Manager excited asI. We 
created a dazzling Hungarian gipsy costume 
of dull, soft gold, bright blues and whites. 

My husband came. When he saw my 
dress he started slightly, but I laughed 
and went to the piano. 

“Quick!” Iecried. ‘Play! I want you 
to hear—my idea of a love-song!”’ 

I sang the song he himself had sung to me 
back in the mountains—the very eee 

n- 
ished—and faced him. 

“Will you leave me now?” I asked, my 
voice shaking in spite of me. ‘‘Or shall I go 
on—into your—your opera?” 

His face was rigid. 

“I do want you—in this—opera. 
the heroine is—my wife. ow can you 
take her part? In you I feel—some secret, 
something mocking —false!”’ 

“‘Let me sing!’’ I whispered. 

He played. And as I listened trembling 
—suddenly I knew he was mine—all mine! 


But— 


| For never had he played as now! 


Without waiting for words, I sang. My 
voice mingled with his music. On and on 
and on—my soul closer and closer to his! 
Together at last—for the first time! 

“What are you?” he cried, stopping 
sharply and wheeling round. ‘‘That is all 
I want to know! What are you? I care 
for nothing else!’ 

I wrenched my hands from his. The 
next instant I had turned the light out. 
Pitch darkness! He rose, startled. 

I was in the other room. The Manager 
was swiftly, excitedly dressing me in the 
clothes of his immigrant wife. That 
marvelous hair wasremoved. Wefinished. 
I slipped back into the dark. 

“Now play!” I cried. 

At my voice I felt him start up, because 
now for the first time in months I had 
spoken in our native tongue, in my old 
natural voice. I put my hands on his 
shoulders; I forced him to the piano, and 
the next moment I was singing. I hardly 
know what I sang! His chords stopped. 
I was in his arms! 

I heard the old Manager chuckle. The 
room was suddenly lighted. 

““My—my—my wife!” he whispered. 

“The opera! Will you take me?” 

And the answer took a long time. 


All at once, in the other room, little 
Yoshka Junior awoke—and howled. His 
father started up! 

“Don’t,” 
your baby —never cried!” 


I murmured, “you know—_ 


EVENING POST 


A Kalamazes 


Direct to You” 


You save from $5. to $4o. 

You get a 30 days free trial. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the 
manufacturer. 

You get a guarantee, under a $20,000 
Bank Bond. 

You get a stove or range of the highest 
quality. 

You get your money back if everything 
is not exactly as represented. 

You buy at actual factory prices. : t 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ and RADIANT BASE BURNER 
middlemen’s profits. High Grade Parlor Heater 


for Hard Coal. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Are you willing to test a Kalamazoo in your own home for 360 days with 
the distinct agreement that if you do not find it in every way exactly as rep- 
resented you get back every cent you paidforit? That’s the way we sell it. 
The Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You plan means a saving to you of from 20% to 40% and the positive assurance 
of a stove or range of the very highest quality. 

Please do not confuse us with cheap “ Mail Order Houses.’’ We are actual manufacturers, with one 
of the best equipped stove factories in the world, and sell to you at actual factory prices. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152 


(Showing 267 Styles and Sizes.) 
Compare the quality and prices of the Kalamazoo line with others, and then decide 
to save all middlemen’s profits, 


Remember, we guarantee that you cannot secure a better stove or range at any price 
than the Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use upon shipment. 


August 25, 190 


Handsomely Nickeled Monarch 
Cast Iron Range. For 
Kinds of Fuel. 


Oven 


\ 


HE FAVORITE 0} 
“AND THE REFIT 


” 25 CENTSEVER WHERE 
: _ Address EW Hoyt & (0, Lowell. Mass : 


OUR. SHOE TREES -PRESERVES Tie 
APPEARANCE, WEAR AND 
COMFORT OF SHOES 


THEY BRING SHOES BACK TO 
THEIR ORIGINAL SHAPE 
WITHOUT STRETCH- 

ING OR DISTORT- 
ING THEM. 


THOSE WHO 
USE THEM FIND 
THAT THEIR SHOES 
NEVER HAVE THAT 
BAGGY WORN OUT APPEAR- 
ANCE AND THE WEAR AND COM- 
FORT IS GREATLY INCREASED. LEADING 
SHOE DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL THEM. IF 
YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL THEM WRITE FOR 
OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE 
CARE OF SHOES SHOWING THE VARIETY OF TREES 
WE MANUFACTURE AND TELLING HOW TO ORDER BY 
MAIL. ASK FOR BOOKLET C. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


<= - 
O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE Co. 


BROCKTON, MAss. 


Le is the secret 
Ir an na preparation 
used by the 

Canary Breeders of the Hartz Moun- 
tains in Germany, for curing all 
diseases of Cage Birds, and restor- 
ing lost song. It acts like magic. 
15 cents, at druggists, or by mail. 


Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
402 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELING ME 


J RAMASES cur one 


Hotel Credit Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd St., New York, N.° 
on Hlouse- 


REDUCED RATES hold goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 2 ar 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Ch 


O real man says : ‘‘T haven't any use for life 
insurance.” He may put it off for one reason 
or another; may offer a lot of excuses; but he 
never says he doesn’t believe in it. 

He couldn't say that and be a sensible man; because 
surance is the most sensible thing in the world. He 
just doesn’t grasp its immediate importance. It’s the 
preatest DO-IT-NOW duty in the world. To-day the 
ost is less than it will ever be again. ‘To-day a policy 
may be secured which later on could not. 

I want to say to the man who hesitates about getting 

as much insurance on his life as he can, consistently with 

is income, that he zs trifling with a golden opportunity, 
and the time will come when he'll be sorry. 

- I want any man who depends on a pay envelope and 

who imagines that he can’t afford to protect his family, to 

write me; write fully, freely. A man with such a notion 
is standing in his own light, whether he realizes it or not. 

And I want to put him right; show him wherein he’s 
nistaken. He'll see that I’m disposed to help him un- 

ngle things. 

Don’t wait until things 1 improve with you. Make the 
future secure and improving the present will be easier. 

_ Address your letter to me personally. 


‘ashington Life Insurance Company 
; 143 Broadway, New Yor 


_ Model 16, Light-Weight 16-Gauge Shotgun. The 
lightest gun and the lightest load that will do the work, 
mark the greatest pleasure for the sportsman; the reduced 

weight of gun and shells to be carried is truly a blessing, 

readily appreciated by the experienced hunter. 


The Hardin Model 16 is the only light- 
weight repeating shotgun made, and so 
well is it built of selected material, with 
the special Hae¢iz method of boring and 
choking, that it is actually more effective 
than most of the 12-gauge guns of a few 
years ago. 

All the features of the famous H&ardin 
12-gauge are present in the Model 16. The 
solid top and side ejector—the automatic 
hang-fire safety recoil block —the “Special _ prairie chickens, teal, wood ducks, squir- 
Smokeless Steel’? barrel—the solid matted __ rels, rabbits, etc., this gun is unsurpassed. 


Write TODAY for our Catalog which describes in detail the Model 16 as well 
as the full [lardin line of guns—mailed free for six cents in stamps. 


The Marlin Firearms Co, 195 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 


#500 nSciSter3125% | 3, DEAFNESS 


‘ss ” 
No agents’ aa or extravagant expense fifi The Morley Phone 
iccounts are added to the price of the Hallwood. | 
i hat is why we can sell Accurate, High Grade, | Rept Mee 
iable Registers at about half the price of other ar — invisible, 
Makes. We sell through your jobber or direct easily adjusted, and 
fi pm the factory. Soda and Cigar Registers as low entirely comfort- 
.00. Write for descriptive matter. Address 
THE HALLWOOD REGISTER 


rib on the frame—the beautiful hang and 
finish—but each part is made a little 
smaller, a little lighter and a little neater. 
All the parts of the breech and the closed- 
in action are made ofthetime-tried Harti 
steel drop forgings and are very strong. 
The barrel is guaranteed to pattern 240 
pellets No. 7% shot in a 30 in. circle at 35 
yards. No quail or woodcock can get 
through a pattern like this, and for grouse, 


able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness anc head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


(31 Yale Street Columbus, Ohio 
IN FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
a } 1) = rates on household goods to all 
; points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 
, Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. 
Louis ; 851 Tremont Building, Boston. 


}! Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, '07. 
EN 7o days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic” 
16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Kook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent fr 
d. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, Dc. 
SS a - . 
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lightness of action. 
encourage it. 


Model Remington. 
pleases her. 


Meats : 
: sero 
ICE CREAM 


(Appro 


Eee the old, uncertain and laborious method of making Ice Cream 
into a pleasant pastime, while the cost is less and the quality better. 
Simply add the contents of one package to a quart of milk, or milk and cream 
No cooking; nothing else to add. 
ice and milk in the package, and approved by the Pure Food Commissioners. 
Makes Ice Cream cost about one cent a plate. 


mixed, and freeze. 


families. 


IT PAYS BIG 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


as our instruction Book and 

“* Business Guide’’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can doit. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any Jocality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. Others cio 
it, why not you? It's easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 

Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 


eee 
ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 


EARN $25 TO 
free booklet, 
T RATING,’ 


 COMMEROIAL 
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THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
; — , 


Remington 


Si 
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The day’s work ofthe operator has been made easier, swifter and 
better by the NEw EscAPEMENT on the latest models of the 


Remington Typewriter 


These new Remington models set a new standard for ease and 
They make ‘‘ hill climbing’ 


They turn even slow operators into speedy ones. 
A big day’s work has no terrors for the operator of a New 
Closing time always finds her work done. 
It also pleases every one else down to the office boy. 
Above all it pleases the employer who pays the bills. 

No wonder that users everywhere call the New Remington Escape- 
ment the latest and greatest improvement of the writing machine. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 


Ice Cream, Sherbets and Ices | 


Easily Made in a Few Minutes with 


Jell-O ICE CREAM Powder 


ed by Pure Food Commissioners.) 


Enables any one to make and freeze Ice Cream in ten minutes. 


If your grocer does not keep it send his name and twenty-five 
cents for two packages by matl. RECIPE BOOK FREE. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 
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They 
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” easy. 


That 
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Everything but the 


In constant use by best 


Hoaimusghe Motion Pictures : 


THE FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP 


Washburne i... Fasteners 


Men swear by them, not at them. 
Key Chain and Ring, 25c Scarf Holders, - - 10c 
Cuff Holders,- - - 20c¢ Bachelor Buttons, - 10c 


Sent Postpaid. Little, but Never Let Go. Casa/oy 
Sold everywhere. 


American Ring Company, Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 


ue Free. 
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> Shav 
Stic 


William 


S 


Its pure, creamy, 
antiseptic lather 
assures a degree 
of satisfaction and 
healthfulness af- 
forded by no other 
shaving soap 


Taglsitet arene ee 
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Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 cents in stamps fo 
Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves 


I 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
London. Paris. Berlin. Sydney. y 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Letters to Women 


in Love 
By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


ilad i ererapecms toe 


Beginning in next weelk’s 
issue The Chase of the 
Golden Plate by Jacques 
Futrelle——A romance of 
vanished treasure, baffled 
DRAWN BY H.C. WALI 


ingenuity, deferred hope, 


and mistaken identities 


yi A high class pleasure and health resort catering 
to persons of refinement. 


\ ; 
\ \} The Finest Winter Climate in the World 


EATEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 


var 
Hot mild mineral waters possessing peculiar therapeutic prop- 
erties and an equable climate in a land of sunshine and blue sky 
make it an ideal place to rest, recreate and regain health. 


The mild, dry, clear, bracing atmosphere is a promoter of 


OF ge | and new life. No dust, wind or fog. 
“= S—— Modern hotel buildings, equipped with electric light, 
a ice and steam plants, 
; Complete bathing establishment, with skilled attendants 
and expert masseurs. 


' The Rice of the Valiant Jap, The Oats of the Canny Scot, The Rye of 
) the Swarthy Teuton, The White Flour of the Pale-faced American 


| . 

all give way to SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, the food that builds muscle, bone and 
brain —the food that contains all the strength-giving elements in the whole wheat berry 
made digestible by the shredding process. ; 
SHREDDED WHEAT contains more nutriment than meat and is more easily 


digested. It is made in the cleanest and most hygienic industrial building on the conti- -"-= Fascinating trails for horseback riding in every 


direction. 


Shooting, Golf, Tennis, Roquet, Bowling and 
-other out door and in door sports. 


A resort for old and young. 


Frail boys and girls are developed into 
robust manhood and womanhood. Bring them 
with you, 


N SHREDDED WHEAT is made in two forms — BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT 
is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combi- 


nation with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUR. is the SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT Decne suffering from “Tubereulanat are 
eras. crisp, Se ein Ocal OE ete butter or with positively not received. 

cheese or preserves. e ‘‘Vital Question Coo 0 i A ts ae: : } 

e Fag Our descriptive Booklet D will be mailed 


.4 to you on request. 


250,000,000 Shredded Wheat Biscuits Sold Last Year. 


Season October 20th to June. 


~ ~ The Castle Hot Springs Company, 


at ee Hot Springs, Arizona. 


1 ae ae THE PARADISE OF WINTER RESORTS fj ! 
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The Natural Food Company, = [* 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. “It’s All in the Shreds” 
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Don’t Suffer in 
Hot Weather 


from 


“‘The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 
* 200 Eggs 
a Year 

Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The sixth edition of the book, 


tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE 
FITTING 


“200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,” is nowready. Revised, en- s 
larged, and in part rewritten. 9% pages. Contains among 81 
= [pees 6 et : Din, Pa = other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. 
Second-class one-way colonist tickets will be on sale Fox, of Waltboro, N. i. swearthiepiive of S100 th. cela 3. 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line to offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition | Ps 
i A Sen hes Porat 3 . powder for the best egg record during the winter \ 
eee various points in California, Oregon and Washington, every months. Simple as a, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to | 
moe ae oe aie : start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay Y 
Registered U.S. Patent Office day from September I 5th to October 31St, inclusive. ? more eggs than any other method under the sun, The e 
Daily and Personally Conducted Excursions in Pullman Tourist book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic used | %J 
: ° a ie A 1 dP land by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 8 
sleeping cars, through to San Francisco, Los» Angeles an ortlan come from 72 hens aan foriueaiieneatin succession froma 
J Ree ot F ates lve r ; J ; j the same floc eggs aday. Mr. E, F, Chamberlain \ 
Coat Cut Undershirts without change, in charge of experienced conducté6rs whose entire of Wolfboro, N. Hi cays: @ By follosingethe ssothodgaa 
and time is devoted to the comfort of passengers. The cost’of a double outlined in your book I obtained 1.496 eggs from 91 R. | 
* ; : gee : - Reds in the mont yi Ero by 
Knee Length Drawers berth, accommodating two people if desired, is only $7.00: from lets picked Sn St Jae ee } 
ee + . ms got 2, eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs Ss 
AND BE COOL AND Chicago to the Coast. : apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 Eggs a 8 
Full particulars concerning these excursions can be secured by addressing S. A. Year Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg ‘en 
COMFORTABLE | Hutchison, Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to £ 
sede AS Le know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. ) 
Retail price 50 cents and upward | = re 
a. gatment. - Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscrip- qj 
The B. V.D. red woven label ~ tion to the American Poultry Advocate, 's) 
whichis sewed on every. garment of | both for 65¢.; or given as a premium for nd 
V. D. manufacture is a guar- | SS . four yearly subscriptions at 25c. each, Ve. 
BV. g i 
antee ofcorrectness and fit. Accept | i ? 's 
no yaa oS _descriptive | Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, 's 
Book '*C" for the asking. 25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Vd 
ae AND RETURN [EMC eke mania Bois See | 
~wINDSAL ~ ~ . \ 
70-72 Franklin St. This special low rate Chicago to San Francisco and Los Angeles AMERICAN -POULTRY ADVOCATE 18 
New York NS. is for strictly first-class round-trip tickets on sale daily September 75 Hogan Block, ~~. Sytacuse, N.Y, 
3 to 14. Return limit October 31st. -—- 
Moving Picture Machines 75.00 round trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 


Government Positio 


" 39,427 Appointments were made to Civil 


Service places dur- 
ing the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 


Portland and Puget Sound points, daily to September 15th. Return 
limit October 31st. 


Round-trip tickets are good for passage on the electric lighted 
Overland Limited, electric lighted Los 
Angeles Limited and China and Japan 

Fast Matl, all through to the coast 
without change. 


STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


SS EY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing aifords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
Drisingly low cost. 
| Our Entertainment 


18 
el 
ne 

€ 


by the Civil Service Commission. 

Supply Catalog and Es 

special offer fully ex- pike eee? of Columbian Correspondence College, Washir¢ton, D.C 
: ins ryth % 

SSS yy SS rent tree. verything 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


PKODAKERS Wesson finest 


All agents sell tickets 
via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M. wm * 
Chicago & North- 


HUR FIRE 


on SPARK 


eae Se scan 25cperdozen. Genu- Western Ry. ‘LY DOUBLE TRACK oS 
‘ ine Velox printsin beautiful slip mounts 5c each. CHICAGO, ILL. SH “~~ All spark plug troubles come from soot on the points causing a Short 
Brownie No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4c—return postage free. Mail orders AN] circuit. The “‘Shur-Fire’’ can't carbon, consequently can't short-cir- 


for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 
Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


cuit. If you have ever had plug troubles, send for ‘‘Shur-Fire’’ book- 3 
let, or better still, enclose One Dollarand ahalfand wewillsendyoua ( 
“Shur-Fire’’ Spark Plug wifh this guarantee — Money 


WantIt. Thelgniter Appliance Co., 103 Central Ave., Cleveland } 
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For All Ages 


ist—‘“7he Infant in the Nurse's Arms, 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thou- 
sands of healthy infants everywhere. It is 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. Ready at a moment’s notice by 
simply stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving many valuable recipes, 
sent free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations, 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 


Earning 
Money 


Anyone — man,woman, boy, 


girl—can do it and no ex- 
perience is necessary. THE 
Lapvies Home Journat and 
THe Saturpay EveNnINnG 
it sure. 
faith 
If you think 
_ you’re going to amount to 


| Post have made 
All you 


in yourself. 


need is 


_ something, write to 
| 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
* positions ’’— no ‘ruled lines ’’—no “ shading’’— no ‘* word- 
| signs ’’—no “cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
| be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


i TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared 
underthe direction of Howard N.Ogden, Ph. D., 
LL. D., President of Illinois College of Law 
| (largest law school in Chicago). University 
methods. Credit given by resident school for 
| work done by mail. Books required for the 
st year loaned free. Special courses given by correspondence 
| Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
| 299-301 E. Erie Street, Chicago. 
if 
1 lished, value 25 cents, . . . 10c 
6 Colleye Posters, in full College colors, 
Showing different yells and seals, just the thing for deco- 
rating, 50c. 6 new posters, value $1.50, 50c. 
Above prices to introduce our goods 


KAUFMAN PUBLISHING CO.,377 Broadway, N. Y. City 


WEDDING “wears? 


4 Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 
isiting ( ards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


stationery. Write for samples. 


1¢ Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Bostoa 


AROUND THE WORL 


Small, high class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 
) November 20; Eastward, from New York, December 8, 
anuary 5: Japan, China, India, Burmah, Egypt, etc. Most 


BEANE O OLARE 80 Bene N.Y. | 
Lommonwealth Casualty. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
: Send postal for circular. 


of the best POST CARDS pub- 


es 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tmesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week, If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express inoney order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one Iiindred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in extle—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David ITall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samtel 
C, Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The Burglar and the Cow Girl 


Not to mention 


The Human Thinking Machine 


The Mikado and Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, were chat- 
ting amiably when the Burglar handed a card to the liveried 


Voice. 


It was because a loaded revolver was in the hand 


that offered the card that the butler was shaken out of his 


stolid reserve. 


Later the Burglar, some $15,000 worth of 


gold plate, a 40 h.p. motor car and the Girl of the Golden 


West disappeared. 


Now there are about seventy-nine solutions to this exaspera- 
ting mystery, and our friend who is frequently termed the 


gentle reader will guess them all. 


It is, however, the Human 


Thinking Machine (five feet two inches tall, one hundred and 
seven pounds weight and wearing a number eight hat) who 
gently, but with flawless logic, brushes aside your false 
deductions and gets at the truth. 

If you care to read one of the most amazing and (it is incred- 
ible, but true) the most humorous detective story written 
in years, get next week’s issue of the magazine. 


A Pair of Hands 


Suppose you were taken by the scruff of the neck and set 


down in an unknown forest. 


Not a thing about you: not a 


firearm of any kind, nor a knife, nor a fishing-line—not even 
a match: nothing but a pair of hands. 


Would your college education help you much? 


The fact that 


you held the political destinies of your county in your 


grasp — would that be of assistance ? 


You might have drawn 


good wages as a bricklayer or a carpenter; would that get 


you food ? 


Yet here is a man turned adrift in just such a plight. But 
his hands were educated, every one of his five senses was 
trained, and he had a sixth sense, which we sometimes call 


wood-craft. 


From nothing (save that wonderful pair of hands with which 
he went into the woods) his possessions grew until they in- 
cluded fire, food, shelter, tools, clothes and a wife; about all 
any man can hope to get under the most favorable conditions 


of living. 


A story of stupendous interest, this tale called The Man- 
Animal; it would be termed a fine piece of imaginative fiction 
were it not based upon actual facts observed and attested to 
by its author, Mr. Emerson Hough. 

The Man-Animal will appear in an early number. 


“LITHOLIN” 


COLLARS and CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen. 
Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible. 
Always fresh — always stiff. 
When soiled you can clean them 
in a moment with a damp cloth. 
All shapes and sizes. 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25¢. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
4 Waverly Place, New York 


Pears 


Economy is a watchword of 
the thrifty. 
That’s one reason so many 


prosperous people use Pears’ 
Soap. There's no waste about 
2. It wears out, of course. 


On sale everywhere. 


1aaes 
“ Ever-Ready "| 
Safety Razor | 
Sets at $1.00) 


were originally 
$5.00. Complete 
with the improved § 
one-piece frame 
—seven tested 
blades and handg 
stropper. Seveng 
new blades for 7 dull f 
ones and 25 cents, § 
any time. 12 Special § 

" Razors,prepaid,75c. § 
: f service. Ever-Ready § 
f Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent § 
H direct prep< c Canadian price $1.25. § 
B Ameri fet Broadway, New York 


ENGINEERING 


offers the broadest field of development to the ambitious 
young man. Our courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering fit you for the very highest paid 
positions in the world. Will you take the first step? Simply 
clip this advertisement, mail it to-day, and receive free our 
200 page hand-book describing our 60 courses in Engineer- 
ing work. It 


IS WORTH WHILE 


Do not delay but write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
Mention The Saturday Evening Post 


trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse worksasusual, Dealers 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


NT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in= 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 
**‘What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee mtract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
. 


Souvenir Post Card Collectors ‘22 very materially 


enhance the value 

of their collections by the use of our authentic list of prompt and 

good exchangers from all parts of the U.S., Canada and Europe. 

We will add your name to the list and mail you a copy for 10c in 

Stamps or coin. SOUVENIR POST CARD COMPANY, 
61 Imperial Power Building, Pittsburgh, Penna, 
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Why “Armour” Insures Quality 


Ae a generation the name of Armour & Company has stoned alare at the top among pur- 


veyors of meats and meat products. year has mace. its position more secure. 


pre-eminence is no accident. 


and best equipped of the kind in the world. 


housewives of the world through forty years of continuous use. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Each 


September 1, 190 


Hat semnynet sense Drennan 


? 


This 


The Armour food-producing plants are six of the largest, cleanest 


‘EeLhes 


‘ARMOUR’S’ 


Their products 


[Te Sa. 0. Kee 


have been approved by the 


And they get better every year. 


@ The “Armour way”’ of specializing has put Armour products in a class by themselves and keeps them there. Each 


food producing department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. 


His sole object is to make the product 


of his department—whether it be an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned meat—the best of its class in the world. Quality 


is the first consideration. 


After forty years of effort and vast expenditure to put their products at the top in reputation 


and quality, Armour & Company cannot afford to let them deteriorate—cannot afford to put their name on anything but 


the best. 


Armour food products always have been sold on their merits. 


The result is that ““Armour’ 


? 


is quoted around the globe as a guaranty of quality. 


They are as good today 


as they were yesterday. They will be better tomorrow if we can make them so. 


SAVORY ‘EXTRACT’? SOUPS 


@ Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish and de- 


light, without overheating —are best made with Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


It imparts 
that savory quality, without 
which soups are insipid, be- 
cause it is the best extract of 
the best beef—a pure, whole- 
some, concentrated stock packed 


MEATS 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


@ What mother’s preserves were when ‘‘company’’ came, Armour’s ‘¢ Veribest’”? 


They are dainty 


canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other emergency. 


and toothsome and always 
ready, saving time and kitchen 
worry. @ Meats for the 
««Veribest’’ brand are carefully 
selected and are all rigorously 


inspected ; seasonings are abso- 
lutely pure; perfect vacuum- 
process canning, with thorough 
cooking and sterilizing com- 
pletes their preparation. Sug- 
gestions, directions and recipes 
on the back of each can- 
wrapper will help you make | 
«« Veribest’’ a source of never ending satisfaction to family and guests. Here are some | 
of the ready-to-serve delicacies put up under the ‘‘ Veribest’’ brand: ; 


Boneless Pigs’ Feet Weal Loaf Corned Beef Boned Chicken ~ 
Pork and Beans Vienna Sausage Hamburger Steak 


in convenient jars for household 
use. It is also invaluable to 
the housewife for restoring the 
original juices and flavor to re- 
cooked meats, and giving vege- 
tables a snap and flavor obtained 
in no other way. 

q «CULINARY WRIN- 
KLES,”’ a little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. 
Palmer, tells of scores of appe- 
Tt will be mailed free on request. 


Ox Tongue 
Compressed Ham 


tizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be used. 


The Armour brands are standard “¢ Specializing’’ is the up-to-date Armour products represent forty 


wherever food products are sold method of getting the best results years of successful specializing 2 | 
“THE HAM WHAT AM’”’ : 

@ That line always means Armour’s ‘‘Star’’ Ham, ; 

the most delicately flavored and delicious ham ever ? 


produced. The reasons for its supreme excellence: 
To receive the **Star’”’ brand, a ham must come from 
a young but fully developed and moderately fat corn 
fed «*barrow’’ hog, and it must weigh not less than 
eight nor more than twenty pounds. Only about one 
ham out of every fifteen produced in the Armour plants 
comes up to these requirements. But that one is 
««just right’? —meat fine and firm, juicy and tender, 
thin skinned and with fat and lean perfectly propor- oe j 
tioned —in other words, an Armour’s ‘¢ Star’? Ham. 


Then special curing and smoking add the characteristic SLICED “STAR”? BACON 


flavor. For breakfast—a slice with new laid eggs — 
it’s a dish for the epicure. @ The bacon that cooks crisp without scorching — 

Armour’s ‘Star’? Sliced Bacon (in tins or glass 
jars). For breakfast, it wakes up the appetite and 
stimulates digestion, as well as nourishes. It is «¢ Star” 
bacon, in the first place, a selected, special-cure bacon. 
Then, for putting into jars or tins, choice strips © 
“<¢Star’’ quality are chosen and sliced to unifo 
thinness. These slices are again sorted and carefull 
packed and then sealed in air tight tins or jars. You 
thus get the very choicest bits of bacon from the largest 
bacon producing establishment in the world. Armou ’s 
«« Veribest’? Sliced Dried Beef (in glass jars or tins 
is produced by a similar system of selection. ; 


PASTRY MADE PERFECT 


@ For making biscuits that will «¢ melt in the mouth,’’ for 
pastry, for every ‘*shortening’’ purpose, there is nothing 
like Armour’s **Simon Pure’? Leaf Lard. This is so 
because itis a specia/ lard. It is made entirely of selected, 
flaky kidney fat, rendered in open kettles to remove oily, 
indigestible substances. This pure lard — the very ‘* cream 
of lard’’ —is as sweet and clean ard as easily digested 
as the best butter. It is the cheapest lard in the long 
run, because there is no risk and no waste in using it. 
While it may cost a few cents more than other lards, 
the saving in unspoiled cookery can be counted in dimes 
and dollars. But be sure to look for the label — Armour’ s 
«*Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. 


The name on the label is, after all, the 
best guaranty of the quality of any 
article of commerce. In food products, 
“Armour” will continue to be, as it has 
been in the past, the synonym of quality 
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The Shame of the Colleges 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Princeton: Frenzied but Unashamed 


The cruel, the tigerishly cruel system—Thomas W. Lawson 


then a flint-headed arrow would 
come hurtling through an open win- 
dow, knocking the ferule from the 
hand of some devout Presbyterian 
instructor, passing through a parti- 
tion and breaking into a thousand 
bits on the blockhead of some par- 
ticularly obtuse Freshman. At last 
one day the nuisance became un- 
bearable, the Faculty armed itself 
and the savages melted away before 
the great guns of the University. 
But it was too late—already the 
Indians had taught the students 
how to yell. 

But let us not probe the muck- 
fork too deeply into the sore spots 
of history. Princeton has grown so 
much in the past generation that 
not even Aaron Burr would recog- 
nize her now, builded on her broad 
& ee Oe park-acres of the architecture af- 

h WwW. 2 fected by the Tudors of England and 

will pass over your neck: and you N eg ey at the tutors of New Jersey. But de- 
will realize that Princeton has a e. Cae ee: ee spite her air of conscious pride, the 
University and that it is Frenzied. Re cio Team eae Ete spirit of the old Mosquito Indian 
The University of Princeton was still stalks abroad on her campus, 
joreceded by the Log College, a strictly retail establishment begun in 1726. Even and the undergraduate body of Princeton is as frenzied to-day as it was in the elder 
n the days of good King William, when the college yell was a spontaneous spasm time when President Tennant drew his own water from the wooden pump out back of 
‘md not a perverted work of art, when the nucleus of Princeton’s great modern the ancient Log College. 
‘ooting section was limited to scarce twenty brass-lunged bellowers, respectable Yet many of Princeton’s fine old Roman virtues have passed away, now that the day 
William Tennant, the churchly director, was sore troubled one sunny morning of academic fatness is upon her. Commonplace manslaughter has taken the place of the 
When the class in algebra arose as one man and repeated stridently in unison: dear, ‘cute old rushes around the Cannon when the sound of breaking bones was like 
the snapping of firecrackers across the campus. The grand, quaint 
custom of hazing has been ‘‘suppressed”’ at Princeton, too, much as 
it has been ‘“‘discouraged’”’ at West Point and Annapolis. It is no 
longer lawful to toss Freshmen from the roof of Old North, or to drive 
them faster than a trot through the town streets. When a Sophomore 
is caught hanging a Freshman up by the thumbs, he is said “‘ Fie!”’ 
to by an indignant Faculty. Any second-year man discovered in the 
act of drowning a Freshman does so at the risk of being struck briskly 
three times on the wrist. Since these blue laws have been passed 
college life has, necessarily, lost much of its flavor. 

As a consequence of the growing sentiment against hazing the Fresh- 
men are becoming more and more a power in the University, and every 
high-school graduate arriving from East Aurora or Grizzly Gulch is apt 
to be offered the Presidency of the Student Body, the Captaincy of the 
Football Team or a Fellowship with a Ph. D. attachment. All this I 
know to be true, as the facts were given me by a kind Princeton ’bus 
driver who proved a fountain of information, and who later went to sleep 
and forgot to collect his fare. And this brings me to Princetonitis. 

At Princeton they get it and keep it. It is 
a sort of black-and-yellow fever, the patient 
being inoculated, according to the learned 
Doctor Nassau, by the stygomeia tigerensis or 
striped, carnivorous Jersey mosquito. The 
disease is chronic, intermittent and spasmodic, 
is traceable to a germ slightly resembling the 
blue bacillus of Yale, but directly opposed 
to the pedantix anglomaniaca, which has 
wroughtsuch havoc at Harvard. Princetonitis 
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OU know and I know—or let 
| Y me say it differently. When 
| you think of Princeton you 
doubtless call to your mind’s eye a 
portrait of Grover Cleveland, the 
original Man with the Hoe, weeding 
out his radish-patch like the hero of 
some sweet pastoral. The word 
“Princeton” suggests to you a vil- 
lage of broad streets and prosperous 
drug-stores, the home of retired 
Presidents and active railway mag- 
nates. If you are deaf and para- 
lytic and reasonably blind, as you 
‘may be, gentle reader, you can go 
‘to Princeton and forget all about 
‘the University for as much as eighty 
‘seconds. Then the blast from a 
four thousand colt-power siss-boom- 
ah will strike you full force between 
the midrif and the seventh ver- 
sebra. You will stagger, you will 
fall, an army of maddened rooters 


Jersey lightning ! 
Give ’em the pill! 
What's the matter with good King Bull ? 
He’s the spunky 
Hunky-dunky! 
Smoke and powder, 
Punch and chowder, 
*Ray jor the Colonies, 
Nas-sau! Nas-sau!! 
W he-ee-ee! !! 


Pious, gentle founders of the Log College!—they little understood 
he requirements of modern higher education. It is said that the first 
Yrinceton yell so damaged the primitive architecture of the place that 
‘t was immediately abandoned and the present University begun in 
‘Nassau Hall, a building so stoutly made as to withstand the sermons 
f Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the cannonading of the Hessian troops and 
he destructive ‘‘locomotive yell” which annually rips up three miles 
of the track along the Princeton spur of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 

Then came the football team, and Princeton 
was permitted to take her place among the 
world’s seats of learning. 

In the early days of the institution, I am told, 
dormitories and recitation-rooms were troubled 
by continual raids of Mosquito Indians, a 
particularly bloodthirsty tribe of New Jersey 
aborigines not owned by any trust. Now and 
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is characterized by teething symp- 
toms and cold sweat in the case of 
Freshmen, and progresses to a high 
fever complicated by megalomania 
in the Sophomore year. In the 
Junior year the patient develops 
flirtatious melancholia, and the class- 
yelling habit is manifest almost 
constantly until the Senior year, 
when spasms during football practice 
and chills during examinations are 
often followed by Alma Matricide. 
Every spring large numbers of stu- 
dents are discharged from old 
Nassau as cured, but the disease is 
sure to reappear, even years after the 
patient has been removed from the 
infected district. 

The ravages of the disease are 
terrible. J asked a Princeton Sopho- 
more, a bright-appearing little chap, 
to direct me to Nassau Hall. He 
gulped and hesitated for a moment, 
then I noticed that he was suffering 
from Princetonitis in so violent a form that he could 
express himself intelligibly only in class yells. ‘‘Certainly, 
sir,” he began politely, then clearing his throat as for a 
supreme effort he continued, in a resounding bellow like 
some antediluvian thunder-lizard : 


Rah-rah-rah! 
Stss-boom-ah ! 
Point your feet down Nassau Street ; 
Then through the great Fitz Randolph Gate; 
Past the Dean’s house go with a whiz, 
Past the Varsity Officiz— 
Rah-rah-rah! 
Siss-boom-ah ! 
Princeton, Princeton!— 
And there you are!! 


Fearing to excite the poor boy further I advanced a few 
paces as directed, but not feeling quite sure of myself, 
turned back and inquired, ‘‘Am I right?”’ 

Whereupon the Sophomore took another long breath 
and shouted: 


Rah-rah-rah! 
Right you are! 
Who's all right? 
You're all right, you bet, every time! 
Nas-sau! Nas-sau!! Nas-sau!!! 


I went on, discreetly silent, until I noticed a great column 
of smoke arising, apparently, from an open square in the 
centre of the campus. The smudge, I found upon investi- 
gation, emanated from eleven undergraduates who stood 
around the Big Cannon puffing all at once at eleven 
enormous black brier-wood pipes of about twenty-three 
candle-power tobacco capacity. By the feverish way in 
which they spoke such phrases as “‘going stale,’’ ‘smooth 
team-work,”’ ‘‘it’s a cinch with Yale,” ‘‘strong stick-work 
for the Tigers” and the like I inferred ‘that they were 
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philosophy students going over their courses together. 
However, I made so bold as to address a tall youth who 
wore an especially small hat and smoked a particularly 
large pipe. 

‘My boy,” I said, ‘‘can you direct me to the buildings of 
the famous Whig and Clio literary societies?” 

Without the slightest trace of hesitancy the eleven 
students lined up, drew a long breath and split the air with 
the following cheer: 


Rah-rah-ray ! 

You yap, you jay ! 

What's the use 

Of being obtuse ? 

Why, drat ’em, 

You're looking at’em ! 
Rubber! ! 


I understand that the increasing yelling- 
mania quite embarrassed the Faculty at first, 
because the students flatly refused to get any- 
thing into their heads but highly-explosive 
doggerels. Finally the college-cheer system of 
instruction was hit upon with splendid results. 
Thus the class in higher mathematics, the 
class in Elizabethan literature, classes in 
astronomy, economics, law, Germanic litera- 
ture, are divided into convenient yelling 
sections and expected to give the sum of their 
day’s learning in rhymed unison. The pro- 
fessor of Latin will hold up his baton and open 
his class by saying: ‘‘ Well, fellows, let’s give 
the yell!” and the class will respond: 


’Ray for Terence, ’ray for Plautus ! 
Cicero was the guy you taught us; 
Julius Cesar 
Was the geezer, 
Horace makes the Freshmen whistle 
By each bally old Epistle ! 
Hic, haec, hoc ! 
Bow-wow ! 
TIGER!! 


I cannot, of course, reveal my sources of 
information, but I was told by a responsible 
Princeton laundryman that the application of 
a brilliant scholar in zoélogy was rejected by 
the Faculty, although the job was open to 
some good man. “He is undoubtedly one of 
the most accurate authorities on the heart- 
action of the Bermuda catfish,’ the adverse 
Faculty report read. ‘‘His thesis on ‘The Unconscious 
Cerebration of Soft-shell Crabs’ has come to be considered 
an inspired classic in the literature of science. And 
yet one physical disability bars him forever from enter- 
ing the Faculty of Princeton. He is a very mediocre 
yeller.”’ 

I withdrew to the University Library to find a quiet 
retreat when the noise of the cumulative cheering be- 
came deafening, the four classes and the post-graduate 
students joining together in a siss-boom, a rah-rah and a 
tiger for the football coach, the Faculty, the alumni, the 
President of the United States and all others in authority. 
I found the Library to be a magnificent pile packed with 
literature to Carnegie capacity. This branch of the 
University is a startling example of the peculiar growth 
of Princeton under the Frenzied System. ’Way back in 
Revolutionary days this Library was started on a three- 
foot hickory shelf and consisted of Pilgrim’s Progress, Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, One Hundred Choice Selections and 
Robinson Crusoe. From time to time biographies, sermons 


_ and patent-office reports were bequeathed by willing 
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and wealthy Jerseymen 
and the Library prospered 
until it became as difficult 
to borrow a book from as 
any of our more modern 
institutions. But it was 
not until the complete, 
unabridged edition of 
Revised Football Rules 
was published that the 
Library reached its 
present glory of over one 
million volumes. 

It was on the steps of 
the Library that I met the 
Self-Supporting Student. 
He was reading from a 
volume of Xenophon 
which he held in his right 
hand, while with his left 
he sold socks, suspenders 
and collar-buttons to the 
passing undergraduates. 

“Ts it true,” I inquired, 
“that the impecunious student must needs struggle for 
his education at Princeton?”’ 

“Utterly false,” said the 8. S. S., pausing between a 
pronoun and a transitive verb. ‘‘ Before I came to college 
Ilooked up the word ‘student’ and found that it was derived 
from the Sanskrit stu, ‘a stew,’ and the French dent, ‘a 
tooth,’ meaning that the student is one who must needs 
eat tolearn. Ihave been in Princeton now for three years, 
during which time I have made my living almost without 
effort by putting into practice a few accomplishments which 
I have picked up from time to time. 

“Tn the morning, from five to seven, I wash dishes in a 
University eating club; from seven till nine I work asa 
chiropodist, cut hair and tutor in Goethe and Schiller. 
From nine till twelve I drive a grocery team and, during the 
luncheon hour, wait on table. My afternoons are devoted 
to giving lessons in dancing and painting, filling teeth and 
sawing wood, and in the evening I play a ’cello in a local 
orchestra. My spare time, of course, is given up to study, 
recreation and devotional exercises.” 

“What do you do with your vacations?” I asked, 
charmed with the idyllic simplicity of his life. 

‘‘The vacations,”’ he said, ‘‘were, at first, a problem. I 
found myself provided for during the University year with 
comparatively little effort on my part. But the question 
came up in my Freshman year: How to get the most 
profit out of my summer vacations? A lucky coincidence! 
solved the riddle very happily for me. 

“You see, it has long been a student-custom, now crys- 
tallized into a sacred tradition, for the students to attend. 
every circus that comes to town, notso much forthe purpose: 
of enjoying the miraculous mid-air marvels as to confuse 
the clown and ‘horse’ the performers. They pay for gen- 
eral admission at the door, collect in a mob and suddenly, 
with an inspiring yell, rush upon the reserved seats and’ 
hold them in defiance of the angry ‘Hey, Rube!’ from an’ 
army of stakemen and roustabouts. 

‘On a spring day, during one of my many idle hours, I 
went with a hundred Freshmen to see one of these circuses. 
We teased the lion, captured the clown, and were about to. 
kidnap Madame Celeste, the talented spinster equestrienne, 
when—but the fight that ensued is alien to my story. It 
suffices to say that the afternoon’s recreation gave me a 
valuable suggestion. Next day I applied to the manager’ 
of the circus for a position, was successful, and since then 

(Concluded on Page 23) | 
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LETTERS TO WOMEN IN LOVE 


The Married Woman at the Centre of Indifference 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


To Mrs. Mortimer Cairesbrooke, Dupont Circle, 
Washington. 
My dear Jane: 

The question with which you conclude the closely- 
written pages of your letter caused me some surprise. I 
understand you, I believe you, dear, but you have set me 
to reflecting. You have waited some time for the answer 
which you expected by return of post, for this answer is 
not easy to give. I was, as I tell you, unprepared for 
what you ask me. 

“Can a woman love two men at once?”’ 

Let us face the facts of the situation as you state them. 
You are twenty-seven years old. You have been married 

to Mortimer Cairesbrooke for seven years. Mortimer is 
the best friend you haveinthe world. You love him better 
than any one. All this you tell me hurriedly, as the con- 
fession of a person who is guilty. 

The rest of your letter is the defendant’s plea. You are 
‘so often alone. Mortimer lives out-of-doors—you cannot 
‘endure sport. Mortimer hates reading—you cannot 
exist without books. The list of these paradoxes, in which 
you figure on one side and Mortimer on the other, is long. 
Each hour of the day, indeed, marks the opposition of your 
tastes. But back of these differences there is a moral 
suffering. 

You chose Mortimer Cairesbrooke because you wanted 
to be his wife. Beautiful, courted, wealthy and a belle as 
you were, Jane, you might have married any one of a 
dozen men when you accepted this one. Now you miss 
in him the man with whom you first fell in love. What 
has become of this man? Is it you who have changed? 
Is it Mortimer? 

_ But to return to your letter. Lately you have been 
shoused with a sprained ankle, which has forced you to in- 
dulge your fondness for dwelling hours by the fire in your 
‘boudoir. It seems wrong to bore yourself. One 
cannot read forever. Thereis among your acquaintances, 
'a man with whom you enjoy talking. What harm can 
‘there be in merely exchanging ideas? This man is an 
Italian, a diplomat, a man of leisure, a man who under- 
\stands and who has studied women! It is agreeable to be 
with him for this reason, and harmless, since he is always 
tdevoting himself, not to one but a lot of your fair friends. 
At first he came from time to time for a causerie, as he calls 
\it: a chat with you on impersonal subjects. Then he came 
\more often. Mortimer did not object; he was glad of any- 
‘thing that distracted you. He pitied you for being shut 
up as you were, and as he could not endure to be, even with 
jyou. At last, for one pretext or another, the visits of your 
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Italian diplomat, which were casual in the beginning, were 
made every day and at the same hour. .When four has 
struck, you find yourself waiting for a particular ring at 
the bell. When Signor Spinola has been announced, you 
give word to the man servant that no one else is to be re- 
ceived. 

All this is innocent, you ask, isn’t it? 

There is no harm in any one of these things? 

No, Jane, not in any one of them. 

However, the fact that, in this affair, you should turn 
to anybody, shows a hesitancy which is the tacit avowal 
of an uneasy conscience. 

This question with which your letter concludes is doubt- 
less one that others have put to themselves before you. 
It reveals your inward perplexity. 

Can a woman love two men at once? 

If a woman makes one man happy, truly happy, there 
will beno possibility of her loving two men, no such question 
permissible in her heart. 

Consider this. I ask you, when your first impulse of 
resentment against me for my injustice has worn away, 
tothinkoverwhatIsay. Then let me hear from you again, 
and I will, if you wish, explain myself further on the subject. 
In the meanwhile you will continue to see Spinola as before. 


iW 
To the same: 

Your letter just received is startling. There is some- 
thing intense, vital, about love, in whatever form it presents 
itself tous. Itisneveragameorapastime. Love is love, 
commonplace as this may seem to you. When it is re- 
duced to a spark in the midst of ashes, it holds fire enough 
to consume in its flames a home, a town, a church, a world. 
Such is its power! 

But I begin to see that you did not call upon me as an old 
friend merely to ‘‘talk things over.’’ You are on the brink 
of a precipice. Perhaps you are more keenly aware of this 
thananyone. The hand you hold out to me is not exactly 
the welcoming hand of a hostess extended to a chance 
passer-by! You lay hold of me, you cling to me in a way 
that is its own signal of the danger you are in. I am 
gravely perplexed. If I am violent you may go, startled, 
plunging into the abyss. A move too far might send you 
beyond recovery —do you wonder at my concern? 

You asked me whether a woman could love two men at 
once. You don’t love two men, my dear. You are be- 
ginning to grow detached from the man you ought to love, 
and you are beginning to love the man from whom you 
ought to grow detached. 

Iam not going to preach; you wouldn’t listento me. I 
beg you simply to call upon your own experience and obser- 
vation. If there is one way above all others whereby we 
can recognize love, it is in the absence of criticism. If 
you love, you can’t, you mustn’t judge. Ask any woman 
who ever has loved, young or old; she will tell you the same 
thing. 

Now suppose we apply this rule—judge not—to your 
present opinion of Mortimer. 

No one had a more definite idea than you, before you 
married, of what theidealhusband should be. InMortimer 
the thing that attracted you was his resemblance, in the 
matter of leisure and culture, with Englishmen of your 
acquaintance. As you put it: ‘‘Mortimer has sat more 
hours in the saddle than on a school-bench or on an office- 
stool.” 

Mortimer didn’t make any mystery about his likes and 
dislikes. You can’t accuse him of that. He very justly 
considered his sporting capacities as most likely to attract 
you. He knew you were proud to have him Master of the 
Hounds, the best whip in New York, and the rest 

What has happened, then, to change this? You didn’t 
honestly expect him to give up sport when you married, in 
order to devote himself solely to you? Nothing would have 
worn on your nerves more quickly. His very sacrifice (as 
is always the case when two feel themselves sacrificed and 
neither gets what he wants) would have irritated you. 

What is it, then, you want that Mortimer does not give? 

Shall I tell you what I think? 

You want a good excuse for being discontented with your 
husband. 

You reproach him for getting up early in the morning to 
go hunting. You would reproach him if he got up late be- 
cause he had spent the night in reading. But a pretext 
for being discontented is not enough. You go further. 
You want the right to complain. You have tried uncon- 
sciously to get your friends to share in your disapproval 


In Full Sight Before You Your Maid had Placed 
a Note from Spinola 


—disapproval is too strong—in your dissatisfaction. As 
though Mortimer were dull, self-absorbed, a husband who 
did nothing to make his wife happy and who couldn’t de- 
serve to be loved by her! 

This is what alarmed me when I read your letter: it 
seemed as though you were seeking to persuade me that 
Mortimer no longer really cared for you! 


MI 
To the same: 

You answered my letter before I had time even to con- 
tinue the development of my ‘“‘judge not” theory! Your 
haste in responding is indicative. Unconsciously what you 
say takes the form of a protestation. My dear Jane, qui 
s’excuse s’ accuse. 

The very manner in which you describe Spinola’s personal 
appearance (I have before me the picture of Mortimer) is a 
proof of the direction your “indulgence” has taken. 
Spinola, you say, is tall, with the grace of a man whose 
muscles are part of his heredity and not (I see Mortimer 
on horseback) the ordinary flesh toughened by a single 
generation of riding. 

Spinola wears a mustache. (I perceive Mortimer’s 
clear-cut, smooth-shaven features.) 

Spinola speaks English not only with the most alluring 
accent, but he chooses his words in a manner that gives 
them a new meaning. He has a subtle sense of 
humor, but he never laughs out loud. (I can hear Morti- 
mer’s boisterous outbursts of merriment.) 

In your conversations there is none of that tragic enter- 
ing into details which makes any intercourse (I remember 
Mortimer’s love of the practical) monotonous and trying 
to the nerves. Moreover, by a chance for which no one is 
responsible, it happens that what Spinola does interests 
you! He is in close touch with the very questions that 
have always fascinated you. 

Two things I grant you, dear. 

First, that no two people are happy together unless they 
have a mutual appreciation of each other. In the daily 
intercourse which marriage presupposes there is no demand 
so imperative as this desire to be appreciated. It is a ne- 
cessity in the human heart. The soul remains, as it were, a 
tramp among souls until it has found appreciation of its 
qualities, its limitations, its defects, its possibilities. Now 
nothing is so useless as an object that nobody needs. How- 
ever a log of wood, for example, may cheer the hearth with 
its flames in December, in July it becomes a dire incum- 
brance. So it is with the ‘‘unneeded”’ in marriage. 

This dissimilitude or inaptness of couples (mind you, I 
admit it exists only to show you I am not one-sided and 
that what I state may have some weight) brings me to the 
second of my concessions. Spinolaisnotahero. Heis the 
man excelling in small things. Yet I can perfectly well 
fancy you, a dozen times while you are with him, say- 
ing: ‘‘That’s another thing Mortimer would never have 
thought of.” 

It has, perhaps, not tempted you to compare Spinola’s 
idea of you with Mortimer’s on the same subject. You 
have never tried to realize what Mortimer wants you to be 
and what the other would like to have you. 

The very multiple attentions with which this Italian 
surrounds you are so many inducements for you to follow 
the ‘‘gentle slope”’ which leads—under the name of happi- 
ness—to self-destruction. It is on a pedestal that Mortimer 
has placed you like a goddess, inaccessible. 
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Mortimer’s Boisterous 
Outbursts of Merriment 


And Spinola? When he has undermined the pedestal? 
Will not the goddess lie in the dust at his feet? 


IV 
To the same : 

Your response has come. I go back to the statement 
made in my first letter: if you want Mortimer to make you 
happy, you must begin by making him happy. I have seen 
husbands madly in love, overwhelming their wives with 
attention, tenderness and generosity, while they and their 
wives were both miserable enough. 

Why ? 

Because the woman can’t be happy in marriage, no 
matter how adored she is, unless she begins by making 
happy her husband. 

It’s a thankless task, you think? I go so far as to affirm 
that any woman who makes her husband happy will be 
happy with him, no matter what sort he is. 

What can be a more constant and legitimate reproach 
than a cheerless husband? 

No matter how far our modern education may have per- 
verted us women, the instinct of our marrow is to console, 
comfort, please and cherish the man. When we fail in 
this, however gratified our pride may be at our emancipa- 
tion, there is a revolt of nature in us, because—and nothing 
is more wearing —we are missing our destiny. 

You told me in one of your letters how instinctively 
Spinola did certain things which gave you pleasure, and 
you conclude that love needs to be taught nothing. No, 
perhaps not the sort of love that makes the bouquet, that 
cuts all its blossoms ruthlessly and offers them regardless 
except of their immediate sweetness. But the other love, 
the growing love, must be trained like a vine. 

You conclude that because Mortimer isn’t expansive 
he can’t be sensitive; that, if he says nothing, he feels little. 
Yet you notice what his pleasures are and how keen, and 
you notice that he seldom converses about them. Has it 
occurred to you that he has sufferings equally keen and of 
which he also never speaks? There is nothing sadder than 
a man who cannot share his perplexities, his disappoint- 
ments and his sorrows. . Do you not know the 
definition of the word sympathy? It means ‘‘to suffer 
together.” The first conquest for you to make is one of 
Mortimer’s sympathy. This sharing of emotions will be 
the strongest tie that can bind you together. 


V 
To the same: 

Bravo, Jane! Your husband would say that you were 
thoroughbred. You may hesitate an instant at the foot 
of the obstacle, but you go over the hurdle, your eyes shut. 
I have your word for it, your sacred word, that you are 
going to try to make Mortimer happy and to understand 
him. You assure me this with all your heart, and I don’t 
doubt you, for through this whole affair you have been as 
staunch as a man. 

Do I need to tell you that I am overjoyed? 
imagine it without my insisting. 


You 


vi 
To the same: 
When you eek! the lives of the saints you see that they 
don’t attain Heaven the first time trying for it. It would 
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seem as though Providence, realizing what the strength 
of their souls may be, wanted to give them especial chances 
for cultivating their exceptional merits. I have a notion 
that this same Providence is treating you in like manner. 
She is multiplying the difficulties on your way. 

So—it had been raining all day long, and Mortimer had 
come in drenched through. You had become as anxious 
about him as though he were a child. You went up to his 
room and prepared in advance all the dry things he was sure 
to need. When he came in at last, dripping like a sponge, 
you sent word that you were waiting for him in your boudoir, 
that you had hot drinks ready for him, a fire, and so on. 
You waited for him until dinner was ready. He went, 
as soon as he had changed his clothes, straight to the stables, 
and, as he had mounted his favorite mare that day, he 
stopped to see her wiped down. He didn’t leave her until 
she was comfortably bundled up with a blanket on her 
back and flannel bandages around her hocks! Meanwhile 
the hot drinks in the boudoir were growing colder and 
colder. 

When at last he came down for dinner he was not wearing 
the clothes you had made ready for him. He had put on 
others. He didn’t grasp the fact—you had not left your 
card on him—that you had been up to his room, and that 
you had taken a lot of trouble and been worried on his 
account. 

You were inclined to listen very patiently to his stories 
about the mishaps of the day. But he let the first half of 
the meal go by without saying a word. He was hungry! 
You couldn’t blame him. But you, who had other thoughts 
than eating, you found him a little vulgar with his enor- 
mous appetite. 

Finally he deigned to speak, and what did he say? 

: He said: 
“‘Tt’s a long time since we’ve had Spinola to dinner. I 


like Spinola. He always has something to say for himself. 
Why don’t you ask him any more? It would liven us up 
yleowe,” 


This time it did seem that Mortimer was a trifle opaque, 
that he was perfectly indifferent even. Love, true love, 
you protested to yourself, can’t exist without jealousy. 

The end of your evening was more pitiful than the be- 
ginning. You proposed to your husband, when he had 
taken his seat as usual in the corner by the fire, comfort- 
ably installed with his pipe, that you read him an article 
from some English magazine on the way American jockeys 
ride, the advantages and utility of their methods, and the 
criticisms they have excited in Europe. 

Mortimer seemed perfectly amazed. He said: 

‘But this will bore you to death, Jane.” 

You answered with a mysterious smile: 

“No, not at all, if it interests you.”’ 

Then he opened his eyes wide upon you, which did not 
prevent his shutting them again five minutes after. You 
turned your back to him, and you kept on reading in your 
dear, gentle voice 
(which I know so well, 
and which Spinola has 
complimented you on 
when you have read 
certain passages to him 
from the English poets). 
All of a sudden you 
heard a regular, rhyth- 
mic sound, the meaning 
of which was only too 
clear. You turned 
around as though a ser- 
pent had stung you. 
There was no room for 
doubt: Mortimer was 
asleep. 

This time you were 
at the end of your 
patience. You threw 
the magazine on the 
floor. You swept out 
of the boudoir like 
a tragedy-queen, you 
rushed up to yourroom, 
you slammed the door 
and locked it. You 
fell into the chair by 
your toilet-table and 
you sobbed—not tears 
of tenderness, but of 
rage. They were still 
glistening in your eyes 
when you perceived 
that there, in full sight 
before you, your maid 
had placed a note which 
had just been left for 
you from Spinola. It 
was the very note which 
you had looked for and 
which you had not re- 
ceived during the day. 


September 1, 190: 


He pretended that he thought you were ill. He mad 
solicitous inquiries, with his melodious Italian words, as 
to how you were. 
And your letter to me ends with a pathetic appeal: 
You have done your best. You have given Mortimer 
his chance. He has not taken advantage of it. . 


f 


vil 
To the same: 


Your telegram reassures me. 
words you tell me what I wanted to know: 
not see ‘him’ the next day.” 

I rather hoped this morning for a letter, but seeing that 
none has come, I take no news to be good news, and I sen¢ 
a few lines to fortify you in the conquest of the unconscious 
Mortimer. 

Remember that this new solicitude on your part is a: 
strange to Mortimer asit isto you. Nothing could be more 
natural than that a wife should occupy herself about he 
husband while awaiting his return, when he is absent from 
the house in a drenching rain. Nothing could be more nor- 
mal than for one of the couple to read aloud to the other 
after dinner. You felt, however, that what you were doing 
the other day was quite extraordinary, almost a sacrifice 
And poor darling Mortimer was lulled to slumber by the 
unaccustomed attention. So it is when the mind makes 
any unwonted exertion! ' 

No, but, joking aside,what you have done so far is hardly 
worth mentioning, and such, probably, the husband found 
it. You must go further than the mere upsetting of Mor- 
timer’s habits! You must, as I wrote you before, enter inte 
his feelings and consider them. ; 

Love must be animate, dear, to attract us. It were 
better to suffer keenly than to feel nothing. This seems ¢ 
strange counsel to give—that you should enliven your 
sentiments by pain. But have you not noticed how alive 
we are in mental distress? An hour’s misery quickens the 
thoughts. They turn as though starved for something te 
feed upon, bringing under their closest scrutiny what be 
fore they had languidly contemplated. 

Stir up poor Mortimer, to rage if necessary, to suffering 
if need be. Agitate him! It is the sterility of indifference 
which disgusts us. I fancy that a thundering anger or 
Mortimer’s part, a violent outburst against anything you 
had done, would give you more hope than you have had in 


In the conventional ter 
“Of course I dic 


along time. Where there is hope, Jane, there is life. So, ] 
beg of you, let there be life in your love. 
é 
VIII 


To the same: 

My last letter was rather melancholy, I admit. “To-day 
I hardly know how to write. I had been ‘‘letting myseli 
go,’’ as it were, on the supposition that you were telling me 
everything. Now, from your epistle of yesterday I find tha 
there was a whole realm which you had not disclosed. — 


There was No Room for Doubt: Mortimer was Asleep 


b 
So you were jealous of Miss Wynkoop? 

And you could not help showing it to Spinola? 

_ Miss Wynkoop is an adorable young débutante; this I 
admit. It would be quite natural for Spinola, or any other 
bachelor, to lose his heart to such a pretty girl (and espe- 
cially one whose grace and charm are substantialized by so 
-eonsiderable a fortune). 

But after all, it did seem rather absurd for you, in the 
position you hold, to allow yourself to be jealous. You 
‘thought that Spinola wanted to marry Miss Wynkoop, and 
‘this rankled. 

Was the cause of your jealousy so well founded as you 
‘think? 

Spinola used always to dance several times with Miss 
‘Wynkoop—and even sit out an occasional quadrille. 

Is this very marked devotion from a worldly diplomat 
to a débutante? 

I faney you rather enjoy exaggerating the devotion of 
Spinola to this rival, so that you can better appreciate the 
‘sacrifice he has made for you. 

Spinola was invited to accompany the Wynkoops on 
their private car, with a party, over to the Hot Springs. A 
delightful opportunity, indeed, for one in love to pay court 
to the object of his devotions! 

But did Spinola take advantage of it? 

Not at all! 

He refused the Wynkoops’ invitation peremptorily. 

Why? 

Because he wanted to remain in Washington, where you 
were, where he could see you every afternoon, have news 
-of you twice a day, devote himself to you as his heart 
dictates. 


very characteristic thing when 
informed of her unexpected 
poverty: she borrowed ten thousand 
dollars of the man who brought her 
the information. Not that Mrs. 
‘Emerson was in the habit of borrowing promiscuously, 
‘but she always had been able to get what she wanted by 
merely asking for it, and, her husband being gone, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to ask the man 
Who had been made executor of his will. 
To give her due credit, Mrs. Emerson did not at all appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation or the nature of the favor 
she was asking. She knew, in a general way, that there 
were such things as ‘‘hard times,” and she took it for granted 
t she had stumbled upon something of that sort at 
‘most inopportune moment. When Eben (her departed 
qusband) encountered a period of financial depression, he 
‘aided it over by borrowing, and she saw no reason why she 
should not do the same thing. It never occurred to her 
shat her predicament was more than a mere temporary 
*mbarrassment. 
| But stranger than her cool request for the money was the 
‘act that Anthony Hale let her have it. Of course, he was 
‘ich enough to let ten thousand dollars go without missing 
t, but his friends would have told you that it was not his 
tature to be wasteful. If it had been a thousand, there 
would have been less occasion for surprise; if he had been 
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There is nothing to be said as to the quality of such an 
ardor! 

Indeed, I can see, Jane, that this sacrifice on his part has 
made, if I may so express it, inroads upon your emotions, 
upon your ways of looking at things, upon your powers of 
resistance. 

You say to yourself: 

‘‘Spinola has done this for me, and I do nothing for him. 
I don’t even show him how much touched I am.” 

And you are touched. 

When he comes as usual, at four, there is something 
rather grandiose, almost tragic, in his manner. 

Jane, take care. 

Already you have gone too far. Spinola, you tell me 
yourself, since he has thrown over this Wynkoop affair, is 
gaining more and more power over you. Yesterday you 
quite lost your head with him. You realize now that, as 
you talked, again and again he took your hands. You let 
them remain in his. He touched them with hislips. You 
did not withdraw them. 

The more you yield to a man who loves you, the happier 
you will be at the time, and the more you will afterward 
have to regret. 

If your vanity seeks consolation when you think of sacri- 
ficing this affair, remember the amantes célibres of whom 
the world has talked. What gave them their distinction, 
their title to celebrity? Their réle as amoureuses, as 
women in love? Not atall. All women, some one has said, 
are beautiful when they love. But those who have passed 
on from beauty to the heights of heroism and lasting fame 
were one and all separated from the objects of their passion, 
either willfully or through force of circumstances. It was 
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The Widow’s Mite and its Corner in Hearts 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


socially ambitious, it might have been considered a good 
investment; but he cared nothing for society, had been 
only a business associate of Emerson, and was but slightly 
acquainted with Mrs. Emerson. Still, in the circumstances, 
he might have been expected to offer her a thousand for use 
while she was adjusting herself to the new situation. But 
ten thousand is a good deal of money to throw away, and he 
never could explain how he happened to do it. 

Mrs. Emerson had retired, with her two daughters, to 
Maple Nook after her husband’s death, and here Hale had 
come to break the sad news that nothing would be left of the 
estate after the debts were paid. Emerson had made a 
splendid income, but he had saved nothing, possibly be- 
cause of his wife’s social extravagances. These very 
extravagances were going to make it exceptionally hard 
for her, too: she was accustomed to them, having been a 
society leader for many years, and it would not be easy to 
give them up. Furthermore, her daughters were of mar- 
riageable age, which made her continued social prominence 
all the more necessary. So Hale was really sorry for her, 
although he would have laughed at the suggestion that his 
sympathy measured up to a ten-thousand-dollar standard. 
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from the convent where Héloise had withdrawn that she 
wrote her exquisitely plaintive missives to Abelard. And 
so with Mademoiselle de Condé, with Julie de Lespinasse, 
with Mademoiselle de la Valliére; their liaisons would have 
remained for us banales if separation had not given to them 
that poignant note which finds in every heart an echo. 

I hardly place you, dear, in the category with these 
women of bygone days. I only recommend you in any 
case to break off this affair with Spinola. If really you love 
him, separation is the only thing which can ennoble this 
sentiment. 

And if you don’t love him .. .! 


1X 
To the same: 


What a good joke! We had the same inspiration at the 
same moment. I came over to Washington to take you by 
surprise, and Mortimer tells me that you have gone to 
Baltimore. To see me, of course? Is this true? Answer 
by telegram. I shall wait for you here. r 


xX 
To the same: 

You are showing the true American spirit! Loyalty, you 
know, like virtue, isitsown reward. IJ needn’t insist further 
upon the risks you have been incurring. Convinced, no 
doubt, that discretion was the better part of valor, you have 
taken it upon yourself to run away. In your opinion you 
have fled from a man who loved you and who could perhaps 
give you happiness. To my thinking you have got away 
just in time from a dangerous adversary. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


A FLOCK OF GEESE 


Hale was not emotional; he was a prac- 
tical man of business. 

“All my money, too?” she asked 
when she heard the news. 

‘‘Everything,’’ answered Hale re- 
gretfully. ‘‘It was all in his hands, 
you know, and he got into some unfortunate speculations 
toward the last. You kept nothing in your name.” 

““No,’”’ she said. ‘‘I turned my property over to him 
when we were married. I never could take care of money.”’ 

It occurred to Hale that Emerson had not been remark- 
ably successful in that line himself, but the occasion did not 
seem to warrant any suggestion of that sort. 

‘‘He never was very lucky in speculation,’ explained 
Hale, ‘‘but he had the ability that made his personal serv- 
ices command a high figure while he lived. Of course that 
income ceases now.” 

“Tsn’t it too provoking!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Emerson, 
much as she would have commented on the information 
that something had gone wrong with a dinner she had 
planned. Hale did not think ‘‘provoking’”’ quite the 
proper word, but he offered no substitute. ‘I’ve got the 
girls to look after, too,’” Mrs. Emerson went on, her brow 
clouding, ‘‘and it’s a very critical time in their careers— 
one in her second season and the other just ready to begin 
her first. I never knew anything so inopportune.” 

Whether this referred to the death of her husband, or 
merely to the resulting financial embarrassment, Hale did 
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not feel called upon to inquire. He had a general 
understanding of the situation, which was sufficient 
for him. Mr. Emerson had been a business man, con- 
siderably older than his wife, and she was a society 
woman; for many years they had had little in common, 
although Emerson had been rather proud of his wife’s 
social eminence and had cheerfully furnished her the 
money she desired. There had been no real companion- 
ship, so Hale was content to leave the inopportuneness 
veiled in uncertainty. 

““You seem to be starting wisely,” 

‘“How?”’ she asked in surprise. 

“By coming to this quiet and inexpensive place.” 

“‘Oh, that is quite accidental!”’ she returned. ‘It’s 
so much easier to keep out of social gayety when you’re 
where there isn’t any, and I remembered that I once 
came here for a rest-cure after the fatigue of a season. 

It seemed an ideal Place to spend a part of the period 
of deep mourning.’ 

Hale agreed with her on that: the place was de- 
cidedly restful. They were sitting on the porch of a 
rambling old farmhouse, and a country road, little 
used, lay between them and a grassy slope to the bay 
of an inland lake. The maples that gave the name to 
this secluded corner of the lake were behind and on 
either side of them. Half a mile away was a little 
hotel that made a pretense of doing a trifling summer- 
resort business. It was all so rustic that cows pastured 
on the slope to the bay and a flock of geese waddled 
across the lane that led up from the road. 

‘‘Whatever your reason,”’ said Hale, “it is a wise 
choice. Of course, you will have to give up society, 
and #4 

‘‘Oh, my dear sir,” interrupted Mrs. Emerson pro- 
testingly, ‘‘that is quite impossible!” 

“But, my dear madam,” returned Hale, with some 
warmth, ‘‘nothing else is possible.” 

““Think of the girls!’’ urged Mrs. Emerson. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” said Hale; ‘‘but you must look 
the situation fairly in the face. I am sure you will 
pardon me for speaking plainly, for my knowledge of Mr. 
Emerson’s affairs seems to make that a duty. Unless you 
have resources of which I have no knowledge, it will be 
absolutely necessary for you to give up society ”’ 

Mrs. Emerson pondered this a moment and laughed. 
Hale was amazed. It seemed incredible that any one could 
laugh in that care-free way after receiving the news that 
he had brought her. 

““Oh, you don’t know society!”’ she assured him. “I 
might be willing to give up society, but society wouldn’t 
give me up.” The geese, now waddling across the lawn, 
attracted her attention, and she watched them with a 
smile. ‘‘Society is like a flock of geese,’’ she said, ‘“‘and 
follows the leader just as docilely : 

“Until something happens to the leader,’ 
Hale, determined to make his point clear. 

‘‘Nothing has happened,” she returned. ‘‘I could have 
society here, if I wanted it; I’m not sure it won’t come 
anyhow.” 

Hale shook his head doubtfully. 

‘Get your geese headed right, and don’t do anything to 
startle them,” she argued, ‘‘and there’s no trouble. That’s 
what the farmer tells me.” 

“Well, that has nothing to do with the case,” heremarked. 

‘Except as it explains why society won’t give me up,” 
she said, and then she pointed to where one of her daughters 
and a young man were strolling along the slope to the bay. 
“He lost interest in the city and the fashionable resorts 
when we came here, and there are two others at the hotel 
who have suddenly discovered that the fishing is good. 
They don’t know a minnow from a whale, either.” 

““That’s not society,’’ he contended. 

‘‘A part of it,’ she insisted. ‘‘They’re all prominent 
socially.” 

It was discouraging, this task of trying to make her take 
a practical view of the situation. That certain young men 
still found her daughters attractive proved nothing; Hale 
would have to be brutally blunt. 

“Mrs. Emerson,”’ he said, ‘“‘you do not seem to compre- 
hend the fact that you have nothing at all: the estate will 
hardly pay the debts. The matter is one of immediate 
importance; I shall be glad to assist you, but uy 

““Yes,’’ she interrupted carelessly, ‘‘I suppose I shall 
have to ask you for ten thousand dollars.” 

“But, my dear madam!”’ he protested. 

4 “Why not?” she asked. ‘‘You always accommodated 
ben.” 

What could a man do with such an unreasoning woman 
as that? She might understand society, but she certainly 
had no comprehension of business—could not see why a 

‘ loan to her, with absolutely no resources, was not the same 
as a loan to her late husband, whose ability had been a 
source of income. Her sublime confidence seemed to put 
Hale in a trance. 

“Yes,” she went on calmly, “I shall have to have that 
much. Could you let me have a check now?” 

With generous forethought, Hale had brought his check- 
book with him —a fact that he regretted when he had time 
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“Like a Rustic Love-Scene in a Play” 


for consideration. It had occurred to him that a little 
ready cash might be needed; it had not occurred to him 
that the sum would be ten thousand dollars, or anything 
like it. 

“‘T must think of the girls,” she said, as she took him into 
the house, where there were pens and ink. ‘Their future 
must not be jeopardized.” 

Hale afterward decided that he must have been hypno- 
tized: nothing else, not even his sympathy, would explain 
his advancing ten thousand dollars on nothing. But he 
gave her the check. 

“IT believe there’s a note or something I ought to sign, 
isn’t there?”’ she asked. ‘I know Eben always had to do 
something of that sort.” 

“T don’t think it’s necessary in this case,”’ answered Hale, 
rather ruefully. At least he would be a graceful victim, if 
he had to be one, and a note upon which he never would 
think of forcing a collection would be of no use to him. 
Besides, he already considered this a loss. 

“It’s so good of you,” she said gratefully ; 
feel so much more comfortable.” 

“What are your plans?”’ he inquired, feeling that he had 
a personal interest in them now. 

““Oh, I don’t know,”’ she replied; 

“Build!” he exclaimed. 

““Why, yes,” she returned, surprised by his tone. “If 
I’ve got to stay in this sleepy country, I must have a place 
to entertain.”’ 

“But, my dear madam,” he protested, almost plaintively, 
‘‘you have no money for anything of that sort.” 

“‘T have ten thousand dollars,’’ she retorted, with a slight 
show of irritation at his obtuseness. ‘‘Of course, I can’t do 
very much with that, but something suited to this quiet 
neighborhood won’t cost so very much. You see, I must 
remember my duty to the girls.” 

Hale gave up in despair; he could advise nothing, he 
could do nothing. She had ten thousand dollars to waste as 
she saw fit. 

“It’s getting awfully lonely down here, too,”’ she added. 
“‘T really must bring some congenial people down, if only 
to prove the goose proposition. I can’t join in anything 
really lively, of course, but there’s no reason why I should 
make a cloister of my retreat. It isn’t fair to the girls.” 

Hale, now resigned to the inevitable, merely nodded, 
and presently left to catch his train back to the city. He 
thought it all over on the train, wondering at the ease with 
which he had been separated from ten thousand dollars. 
At first, he was harshly self-condemnatory: there was not 
even the promise that the money would do any real good to 
compensate him for the loss. Then her constant reference 
to ‘‘the girls” recurred to him, and slowly there came over 
him a new understanding of her point of view. 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “it’s an investment in a 
matrimonial campaign—and she may win!” 

He reviewed the situation, and found much of promise in 
it. The young man he had seen with Daisy, the elder 
daughter, belonged to a rich and socially prominent family ; 
the two others at the hotel were decidedly “eligible,” and 
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he had heard that one of them was devoted to Esther, 
What more natural than that a woman of Mrs. Emerson’s 
life and social aspirations should look to society for the 
rehabilitation of her fortunes? Incidentally, she had 
expressed a desire that nothing of her present circum- 
stances should become known. Wealth would be no 
particular attraction to these men, but it was important 
that she should be able to continue in the circles to which 
she had been accustomed without creating comment. — 

“‘She may do it,” he reflected. ‘‘I never was much on 
matrimonial finance, but it’s probably her specialty. 
Perhaps I ought to have taken a note for that money 
afterall; she’ll pay it if it ever happens to be convenient, 
but a note might help with Son-in-Law.” 


vhf 
WES EMERSON looked complacently out over the 
grassy slope that ran down to the lake, and then 
smiled at the young man who stood beside her. 

‘“‘T am not much of a manager, Mr. Ashton,” she said, 
‘‘and I am so much in need of help and counsel that I 
am going to impose on your good-nature a little.” 

“Command me, Mrs. Emerson,” returned young 
Ashton gallantly. “ It will be a pleasure to do anything 
that lies in my power.”’ 

She smiled her thanks in a way that made him feel he 
was being taken almost into the family circle; but a 
worldly person might have found something significant 
in the fact that she was choosing as her aide the richest of 
the young men who had been attracted to Maple Nook. 

“T have been puzzling over the best way to lay out 
the grounds here,”’ she explained. ‘I shall have some 
gardeners and landscape people out from the city later, 
but there are some things I want to do now. I’ve 
bought the place, you know.” 

‘Bought the place?”’ he repeated in surprise. 

‘Well, I own the strip from the house to the lake,” 
she said, ‘‘and that gives me room for a pretty good 
summer place.” 

““What’s the farmer going to do?” he asked. 

‘Oh, he’s going to move into a group of old buildings df at 
the other end of his farm,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ You see, I just 
fell in love with this lake frontage.”’ 

“Tt is delightful,’ he conceded; ‘‘a charming spot.” 

‘“‘T shall build next season, of course,” she went on, “but 
I’ve got to make the best of this building now. It’s not so 
bad—old, but roomy—and I’m having some things sent 
out from the city; but the grounds trouble me. We must 
have some tennis-courts. Do you suppose you and Daisy 
could select the best place for them and superintend the 
work? I’ve engaged the workmen, but they must be told 
what to do, or they’ ll make a botch of it.” 

“TI can imagine no more enjoyable occupation,’’ he 
returned promptly, thinking more of the partnership with 
Daisy than of the work. 

“So good of you,” said Mrs. Emerson gratefully. “Tt's 
been so lonely here that I’m planning to have one or two 
intimate friends down from the city, and I feel that I must 
get the place fixed up a little. I’m bringing down some of 
my old servants to take charge of the house.” 

“‘T am only too glad to help you in any way that I can,” 
Ashton assured her—and he proved this by starting with 
Daisy in search of the best location for the tennis-courts. 

This joint responsibility, extending even to the super- 
vision of the men who were finally put to work, gave thema 
very pleasant feeling of partnership. 

Mrs. Emerson watched the pair contentedly for a little 
while, and then retired to the house to write a few notes. 

To Carl Gage she extended an invitation to come down 
for a week or so. ‘‘This is not wholly disinterested,” she 
told him frankly. ‘‘We want you to help us lay out golf- 
links. We don’t know anything about that, and you know 
all about it, so 1 am hoping you will be good enough to give 
us the benefit of your advice. The girls may bother you 
some with impractical suggestions, but you won’t mind 
that.” 

Then she asked Mrs. Worthington to come down with het 
two daughters. ‘‘I really must have some congenial com: 
pany,” she wrote, ‘‘and Lam sure you will be willing to put 
up with a few discomforts for my sake. Besides, I want you 
to see this place now, so that you can compare it with what 
it will be when I have had time to carry out my building 
and landscape plans. I never was so enraptured with 
natural beauties and opportunities before.” And in 2 
closing paragraph she added: ‘‘Awfully glad to have Jae 
come, if he can tear himself away from business.” 

Jack was Mrs. Worthington’s son. Possibly that coal 
paragraph explained something. Hale would have thoug! 
it did. Of course, Hale knew nothing of the paragraph, but 
he did hear that Jack Worthington had followed his mothe 
and sisters to Maple Nook. 

“She may do it,” he mused, referring to Mrs. Emerson 
‘she’s getting a good collection of eligible men down there, 
and some mothers and sisters are a necessary inconveniences 
of the game.” if 

Then he heard that Carl Gage had gone, and that th 
little hotel was prospering much as a result of the li 
of Mrs. Emerson’s presence in the vicinity. She r 


} 
seemed to be a social magnet. But he was not so sure of 
her wisdom now. 
“Tt seems to me she’s overdoing it,’’ he reflected. ‘She 
doesn’t need so many at one time, but I suppose she figures 
that she’s got to hurry things some, and doesn’t want to 
overlook any chances.” 
A few days later his wife informed him that she was going 
to run down to Maple Nook for a week or so. 
“What for?’ he asked quickly. 
“Oh, we may want to build!’”’ she answered. 
That had such a familiar sound that it startled him, and 
he made hasty objection. 
“T’m not doing any more building there,’’ he declared. 
“What building have you ever done there?’’ she in- 
quired, surprised. 
““None—as yet.” 
“Then what are you talking about?” 
“T don’t know.” 
She seemed to expect some further explanation, but none 
was forthcoming. ‘ 
“Our only summer place,’ she ventured at last, ‘‘is 
almost out of the world. It would be nice to have one 
where the best people go.” 
“No one ever knew there was such a place a year ago,” 
he contended. 
_ “But Mrs. Emerson is there now,”’ 
settled everything. 
_ “T have reason to know that,’’he . 
said glumly. 
_ “She has bought ——”’ 
“T know it.” 
“Her presence anywhere is suffi- 
cient to 2 
“You know I don’t care anything 
about society,’’ he interrupted. 
“Well, I’ve heard so much about 
the Nook that I want to go down 
there for a week or so anyhow,” 
Jeclared. ‘‘ You needn’t go.” 
“That's different,’’ he returned, 
with more cheerfulness. ‘I merely 
lon’t want to buy up all there is of 
Maple Nook, and that seems to be 
the outlook.” 
“Not at all,” she assured him. 
“Then go ahead.” 
There was no good objection that 
ie could advance to this plan, but he 
vas not wholly satisfied. His wife 
vas sometimes rather impulsive in 
qatifying her whims. ‘‘And,” he 
shought, ‘“‘I don’t believe I want to 
‘ontribute anything more to Mrs. 
tmerson’s matrimonial campaign.” 
But it was a risk that he had to 
lake, even if it did make him a little 
Mxious, so he got what consolation 
te could from the fact that he had 
iautioned her. 
' Two days later his son’s absence 
tom dinner aroused momentary 
uriosity. 
'“Where’s Tom?”’ he inquired. 
“Why, sir,” replied the butler, 
Mr. Tom went down to Maple Nook 
0-day to join Mrs. Hale.” 
“Oh!” ejaculated Hale, and then 
eadded thoughtfully : ‘I wonder if 
‘Ihave to pay myself the ten thou- 
and dollars that Mrs. Emerson bor- 
owed of me! That would bea good 
ke.” 
_ But he only smiled rather grimly 
t the joke. 
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she argued, as if that 


Hr 
NHE porch of the rambling old 
- farmhouse had been made 
lore attractive in many ways. 
‘aint, flowers and new chairs 
ded much to its beauty, and there 
/ere now neither cows nor geese. 
. Worthington had come and gone, and other guests 
adfollowed her; the house had not been a house of mourn- 
g, although the summer had been spent quietly. The 
~ung people, of course, had had their tennis and their golf, 
jad a small launch put the pleasures of the lake within 
ach, but Mrs. Emerson had merely sought to escape lone- 
a by having a little congenial company in the house— 
a large party, but a constantly changing one. That 
ie little hotel was crowded, and that many of the young 
bh there spent much of their time with her daughters 
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e golf-links and tennis-courts, was not a thing for 
uch she should be criticised. 

Just now Mrs. Emerson was giving much attention to 
ss. Hale, and the latter was flattered thereby. Mrs. 
jale, although her husband was rich and her family 
eproachable, never had got very close to the inner citadel 
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of society. Tom Hale was at that very moment on the 
golf-links with Esther Emerson, a fact that gratified Mrs. 
Hale. 

“Don’t youfind it delightful here?’ asked Mrs. Emerson. 

“Tt is beautiful!’’ declared Mrs. Hale. 

“T do not think,” said Mrs. Emerson, ‘‘that I ever saw a 
place that offered such opportunities. Here it should be 
possible to have seclusion and exclusiveness.”’ 

“They demand pretty good prices,” sighed Mrs. Hale. 

“No wonder,” commented Mrs. Emerson. ‘‘So many 
of my friends have been anxious to buy. But I hope you 
have secured a choice location.”’ 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Hale thoughtfully; ‘‘I have.” 

Mrs. Emerson’s gaze wandered in the direction of the 
golf-links. “Because,” she said, ‘‘it seems as if it would be 
almost necessary for us to be neighbors.” 

Mrs. Hale’s heart gave a little flutter of joy: 

“T have had so much trouble with Anthony about it.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Emerson, with sympathetic inquiry. 

“Oh, yes,”’ returned Mrs. Hale; “I can’t understand his 
opposition to my plan, for he is usually very good about 
letting me have my own way. Why, he has even been 
urging me to come home for the last three or four weeks.” 

‘Perhaps he misses you,”’ suggested Mrs. Emerson. 

“That seems hardly the plausible explanation,” said Mrs. 
Hale, ‘‘ because he suggested a European trip, and he never 


“Of Course, You Will Have to Give Up Society, and —” 


has objected to my staying at our place up in the woods as 
long as I wanted.” 

“Men are mystifying sometimes,’ commented Mrs. 
Emerson, “‘but a resourceful woman usually has her way. 
Of course, you finally convinced him.” 

“No-o,”’ faltered Mrs. Hale, “‘not exactly. You see, I 
have my own bank-account, for house and family expenses, 
and I took the necessary money from that. It used it about 
all up,’’ she added regretfully, ‘‘but he’ll understand when 
I have a chance to explain to him personally, and then I’ll 
get the money for building. I couldn’t lose this oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Of course not,’ Mrs. Emerson agreed. 

Mrs. Hale was much strengthened by Mrs. Emerson’s sym- 
pathetic comprehension; she was also much encouraged, 
not to say elated, on her son’s account. Meeting the 
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young man and Esther Emerson, as she was leaving, she 
gave him a significant nod, in consequence of which the 
couple immediately appeared before Mrs. Emerson on the 
porch. She seemed quite ready for them. 

“Like a rustic love-scene in a play,’’ she commented, as 
they stood in front of her, hand in hand. 

“Tt’s a real one,”’ declared the youth earnestly. 

“Oh, very real!’’ said the maid. 

“T’ve come to ask you ” the youth began. 

“You're a nice boy, Tom,’’ Mrs. Emerson interrupted. 
“T hope you didn’t think you were going to surprise me.”’ 
And her smile was so reassuring that he squeezed the 
girl’s hand in a most plebeian way. 

“You're willing?” he exclaimed joyously. 

“Tf you’re both quite sure he 

“T never was so sure of anything in my life!” cried the 
youth. 

“T can’t live without him!” echoed the maid. 

“Not quite so demonstrative, please,’ cautioned Mrs. 
Emerson. ‘‘ Weare visible from the road, you know.”’ 

“T'll write to father at once,”’ said Tom. 

“IT am writing to him on a little business matter,’ 
suggested Mrs. Emerson, smiling indulgently on the 
happy couple. ‘‘I’ll mention the engagement to him, if 
you wish.” 

“Oh, yes, 


1”? 


by all means!” urged Tom. 
thoughtful of you.” 

“Isn't it?’”’ she asked, with some- 
thing quizzical in her tone. 


“It is) sO 


A check dropped out of the letter 
that came to Anthony Hale from 
Mrs. Emerson. He pushed it aside, 
and gave his attention to the letter. 

“Iam so grateful to you for your 
loan,’’ Mrs. Emerson wrote, ‘‘and I 
am glad that I am able to repay it 
sosoon. Iam inclosing a check for 
ten thousand dollars. I suppose 
there is interest or something, but 
I don’t know how to figure that. 
You'll have to tell me if there is 
anything more due. Please don’t 
hesitate to do so, for I am finan- 
cially very comfortable now. 

“You see, I got all the land about 
here—I don’t know just how—op- 
tions or something, my real-estate 
man tells me. Anyhow, I got it, 
and everybody was so good about 
wanting to buy when they heard I 
was going to build. Well, I am. 
It’s a fine place, and it’s going to be 
really exclusive. Of course, I sold 
through third parties, but I own 
everything that’s left, sol am a 
good deal interested. 

“T don’t know just what my 
profit is—five hundred to a thou- 
sand per cent., my real-estate man 
says; but I never did understand 
percentage. I used some of the 
money paid in to complete the pur- 
chase of the other land—sort of 
mysterious to me how I did so much 
without anything, but my real- 
estate man managed it, and very 
likely you'll understand. Anyhow, 
I’ve got a good deal of money and 
a lot of valuable property that 
didn’t cost me anything. 

“Perhaps the interest question 
may be neglected, as it has become 
something of a family affair. Tom 
and Esther, my younger daughter, 
have just been in to see me about a 
most momentous question. I have 
learned to think highly of your 
son, so I readily gave my consent 
to their betrothal. Daisy’s engage- 
ment to Mr. Gage will be announced 
a little later.” 

Hale picked up the check, and almost tipped over the 
chair. It was his wife’s check for ten thousand dollars, 
payable to a certain Silas Higgins, indorsed by Higgins 
to Clara Emerson, and indorsed by Mrs. Emerson to 
Anthony Hale. 

“Oh, yes, she herded the geese all right,” he said, 
with a grim, but amused, smile. ‘She has repaid me with 
my own money.” He gazed abstractedly at the ceiling for 
awhile. ‘I let her have it, and she’s paid it back, and I’m 
still out ten thousand dollars, and she’s ahead of the game 
something handsome,” he mused. ‘‘I’ll have to get an 
expert accountant to find out what’sthappened. But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I don’t want to be on the outside when I have 
business with that kind of an impractical woman, and 
Esther seems to be a mighty nice girl. I don’t believe lam 
called upon to do anything but smile.” 
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Players: Past and Presen 


A Glimpse of a Beautiful Life 


HE stage life of Mary Anderson was 

comparatively brief (1875-1889), 
but it was brilliant with achieve- 
ment, and, in its honesty, sincerity, 
simplicity, 
radical 
worth and 
beneficent 
influence, 
letemweans 
beautiful. As I recall 
it, through a mist of 
years, it seems, in 
memory, a pleasant 
dream; for about the 
thought of it there is an 
atmosphere of gentle 
loveliness, affecting the 
mind like a strain of 
music heard at distance 
on a moonlit summer 
sea. It was not all 
tranquillity; it had its 
clouds of care—‘‘the 
very source and fount 
of day,” as the poet 
Tennyson has told us, 
is “‘dashed with wan- 
dering isles of night’”’— 
but it was right in motive, it was free from contention, 
it was devoid of reproach, it was guided and governed 
by a noble ambition, and its results were good. The 
remembrance of such a career naturally expresses itself 
in poetic imagery. 

Mary Anderson made her first appearance on the stage, 
when she was only sixteen years old, at Barney Macauley’s 
Theatre, in Louisville, Kentucky, November 25, 1875. 
She came out as Juliet. I did not see that performance, 
but my old friend, George F. Fuller, artist and theatrical 
manager (he died July 4, 1905, aged 85), who was present, 
told me that, notwithstanding the crudity inseparable 
from youth and inexperience, it was a performance of 
extraordinary force, feeling and promise. Its paramount 
beauty, he said, was its vocalism. Miss Anderson’s voice, 
indeed, was always her predominant charm: certain tones 
in it—so thrilling, so full of wild passion and inexpressible 
melancholy —went straight to the heart, and brought tears 
into the eyes. The voiceisthe exponent ofthesoul. You 
can paint your face; you can pad your person; you can 
wear a wig; you can walk in shoes that augment your 
height; you can, in various ways, change your body; 
but your voice will, sooner or later, reveal you as you are. 
Just as the style of the writer discloses his character, so 
the quality of the voice discloses the actor’s nature. It 
seems unlikely that Miss Anderson’s melting, tragic tones 
were uttered in any of her girlish impartments; but the 
copious, lovely voice was there, and it gained her first 
victory. The time had not yet come when she could, 
actually and absolutely, embody Juliet. It did come, and 
her success in that part was decisive and unequivocal. 
The most romantic and the most passionate Juliet of our 
epoch was that of Adelaide Neilson: the most essentially 
womanlike and splendidly tragical Juliet that our stage 
has known within the last fifty years was that of Mary 
Anderson. No other actress ever spoke as she did the 
abject, piteous, despairing question, in which Juliet’s 
whole being is expressed: 


Mary An derson 


sels 


Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? 


It always seemed to me that Miss Anderson was excep- 
tionally fortunate in the splendid amplitude and freedom 
of her style. Most actors are constrained to give scrupulous 
attention to artistic method in acting. Some of them, 
in recent years, have favored the reading public with 
treatises on that subject, embodying precepts and rules. 
Miss Anderson was unfettered. I had the good fortune 
to see and study every one of her embodiments. She 
acted, during her thirteen years on the stage, Parthenia, in 
Ingomar; Bianca, in Fazio; Julia, in The Hunchback; 
Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons; Evadne, in the play of 
that name; Berthe, in Roland’s Daughter; The Duchess 
of Torrenueva, in Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady; 
Galatea, in Pygmalion and Galatea; Clarice, in Tragedy 
and Comedy; The Countess, in Love; Meg Merrilies, in 
Guy Mannering; Ion, in the tragedy so called; Juliet; 
Rosalind; Desdemona (once only) ; Perdita and Hermione 
in The Winter’s Tale; and Lady Macbeth. In each of those 
parts she gave an individual and potential impersonation; 
but I was always impressed, first and most of all, by the 
inevitable quality in her performances. She appeared to 
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Mary Anderson 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


have grasped each character by intuition, to have entered 
bodily into it at once, and to be living it without conscious 
volition. Study she must have given to those characters, 
and the effect of art decidedly she produced, in the em- 
bodiment of them; but I always thought that ‘‘she builded 
better than she knew.” Her acting was simple and 
graceful with the fluency of Nature. I have heard her call 
it “work,” but it never seemed ‘‘work”’ to the spectator. 
There was, in particular, such a charm of spontaneity, 
simplicity and natural loveliness about her personation of 
Parthenia that nobody could resist its appeal. In the 
period before she went to London, to act at the Lyceum 
Theatre, she did me the honor to ask for my counsel as to 
the professional course which it would be wise for her to 
pursue in that city. I had already earnestly advised her 
to visit England—believing, and declaring, that she would 
derive both personal happiness and professional benefit 
from observation of the rural beauties and the venerable 
antiquities of that beautiful country, and from contact 
with its cultivated society; and, although she playfully 
deprecated my enthusiasm about the old land, she had 
made one English visit (1878), which she greatly enjoyed. 
The second visit (1883) was to be professional; and I 
begged her to promise that—no matter what opposition 
might be made to her plan—she would insist on beginning 
her London engagement with Parthenia. She was 
amused at the request, but she gave the promise—and, 
fortunately, she kept it. 

Soon after her arrival in London she wrote to tell me that 
the play of Ingomar was not approved, and that she had 
been strongly urged to make her first appearance as Juliet. 
The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet had been produced at 
the London Lyceum, with great splendor, in 1882— Henry 
Irving appearing as Romeo, and Ellen Terry as Juliet. 
The fine scenery remained in the theatre, and all was in 
readiness for another fair Capulet. I answered by re- 
minding the actress of her promise. To the eye of ex- 
perience the peril of the situation seemed obvious. That 
great actress Ellen Terry was then the imperial favorite. 
Her performance of Juliet (she was, I remember, a marvel 
of personal beauty in that part) had been enthusiastically 
accepted. The dramatic press had indorsed it. The 
exclusive dramatic audience was of one mind in its favor. 
The advent of a young player from America, a stranger 
to the London public, would have proved a disastrous 
failure if it had been made with even the slightest appear- 
ance of a challenge to the reigning queen. 
the production of a Shakespearian tragedy always entails 
serious responsibility and hard labor upon the press. 
In dealing with the newspapers it is wise to provide an 
object of harmless attack. I felt sure that Mrs. Lovell’s 
fanciful, romantic, old-fashioned play would draw all 
the critical fire, and that the new actress—superb in her 
beauty and winning in her childlike loveliness—would 
escape censure. The result justified that expectation. 
The play of Ingomar was, almost unanimously, condemned 
as either archaic or insipid or both, but the actress who, 
weighted with such a drama, could so touch the feelings 
and charm the fancy was found to be ‘‘alone the Arabian 
bird.”” Mary Anderson, in short, obtained a hearing and 
was accepted for herself; and from that hour her conquest 
of the British public was assured. She made a brilliant 
success as Galatea in the summer of 1884, and in the 
autumn of that year she aroused general enthusiasm by 
her acting of Juliet—a performance which, by that time, 
the foreign audience was willing to consider. It was not 
approved by all judges, but it elicited abundant commen- 
dation, and it gained for the adventurous young actress 
the valuable admiration of many powerful friends. 

Mary Anderson, on the stage, had to make her way from 
comparative obscurity, and at the first, contrary to the 
common belief, her pathway was not one of roses. Artis- 
tically, however, she began “‘at the top’’ —where, as Daniel 
Webster said, there is always plenty of room. Genius and 
beauty can, sometimes, so begin, wisely and to advantage; 
but, in general, that course is not judicious. The beginner, 
in this case, acted on the advice of Charlotte Cushman, who 
perceived her natural endowments, and must have dis- 
cerned in her an exceptional fitness for the dramatic 
profession. Just as Burns was born to write poetry, Mary 
Anderson was born to act. That fact the veteran actress 


Furthermore, » 


‘darken and while yet a time remained for the enjoyme 
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divined; and though firm in the faith that, as 
she expressed it, ‘the art of sailing a ship 
cannot be learned by entering at the cabin 
window,” she knew that there are exceptions 
to all rules. The origin of genius has not 
been ascertained. It happens—and that is 
all we know about it. 

The antecedents of Mary Anderson afforl 
no explanation of her proclivity for the stage. 
She was born in the Eagle Hotel, Sacramento, 
California, July 28, 1859. Her father, Charles H. Ander- 
son, was a young Englishman who had come to America 
to seek his fortune. An old comrade of mine—Clifton W. 
Tayleure, actor, dramatic author and manager, long since 
dead and gone—told me that he knew him; that he served 
as an officer in the Confederate Army ; and that he died 
early in the Civil War. His grave is in Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, at Mobile, Alabama. Her mother, Antonia Leugers, 
of Philadelphia, was a beautiful woman, of German 
descent, and of rigorous Catholic principles. Neither of 
her parents was theatrical. Her mother, after some ti 
of widowhood, married Dr. Hamilton Griffin, of Loui 
ville, Kentucky, where, for a time, Miss Anderson was 
an inmate of a Roman Catholic convent-school. She 
was reared in the Catholic faith, by Father Anthony 
Miller, a Franciscan priest, her mother’s uncle—a man of 
extensive learning and exalted character. She left school 
before she was fourteen years of age. As a child she had 
seen some of the performances of Edwin Booth, which 
had touched her heart and fired her fancy. To such 
degree, indeed, was she influenced by Booth’s acting ch 
she learned some of the parts she had seen him perform— 
Hamlet, Richelieu, Wolsey and Richard IlI—and acted 
them in private; and also she learned and acted Schiller’s 
Joan of Arc. Her resolute purpose to become an actr 
(for, even in girlhood, she manifested exceptional strengt 
of will) prevailed over the scruples of most of her pious 
relatives. Doctor Griffin, her stepfather, speaking to me 
of that period in her experience, said that her insistence wae 
irresistible, and that, at last, he was constrained to go with 
her to the principal theatre of Louisville and ask for a tri 
of her talents. Then came her performance of Juliet 
The verdict was favorable, and the manager, “om 


specially incited thereto by an approving word from t 
tragedian John McCullough—gave to her a regular engage- 
ment, beginning January 20, 1876—from which time un’ 
the season of 1888-89 she was in continual practice of her 
profession. She first appeared in New York in 1877, 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and thereafter she made annua 
tours of the country, and so laid the foundation of a brilli 
renown. Her professional ventures in England ensued 
and she became a favorite abroad as wellasat home. He 
acting was seen with delight in Scotland and Ireland, 
well as in the provincial cities of England. On June 
1890, she was married to Mr. Antonio de Novarro, a 
since then she has dwelt in retirement, only occasiona 
emerging to read and to sing for the benefit of the poor of 
London. Her home is at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
England; and her friends are glad to know that she is- 
as she deserves to be—one of the happiest women in tk 
world. 

Fortunate in her choice of a career and fortunate in 
management of it, Mary Anderson was especially fortu 
in her retirement from public life at a time when her reno 
was at its height. To the stage, and to society—so ¢ 
tinuously and deeply affected by the stage—her withdrawal 
was not simply a deprivation, it was a bereavement; 
it greatly reduced the public store of innocent pleas 
and it greatly weakened the inspiring and ennob 
influence of the acted drama. But her exertions had be 
great and continuous; asan heroic actress, she had reach 
the zenith of achievement; her health required relief fro 
care; and she left the scene before the lights had begun 


of that life of the affections which is the chief blessing of 
mortal state. She did not take a formal farewell of t 
theatre. Her last appearance occurred at Washingto! 
in the spring of 1889, and the last part that she acted W 
Hermione. As a poet has written: 


She waned not as light from the landscape at even, 
As mist from the mountain or snow from the hill 
But passed as a star from the azure of heaven, 
A flash from the cloud or a ray from the rill. 


It isasign of Mary Anderson’s nobility that she attracté 
and always kept, the esteem and affectionate regard 
such noble natures as Edwin Booth, John McCulloug 
Lawrence Barrett and Joseph Jefferson, among acto 
and of Longfellow, Tennyson, Lord Lytton and Aubr 
de Vere, among poets. Staunch and valued friends of hi 
also were Antoinette Sterling, the Earl of Pembrol 
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Professor Blackie, Alma- 

Tadema, Frank Millet 

and William Black. With 
Longfellow she was a 

special favorite, and she 
derived lasting benefit 

from his friendship and 

his counsel. No person, 

indeed, ever came near 

that exalted, benignant, 

gentle spirit without 

reason for special gratitude. Long- 
fellow was the most authentic, 
comprehensive, sympathetic and 
important of the poets of America. 
His works, while expressing the 
better spirit of our country, are a 
voice of human nature and a com- 
fort to human hearts; and they 
possess that perfection of form without which poetic ex- 
oression is incomplete and ineffective. As aman he was 
che incarnation of charity, generosity, sweetness and 
zrace; a man whom to know was to reverence, and the 
*emembrance of whose character and example is a con- 
anual impulse to virtue. Nothing could better indicate 
the essential benignity of Longfellow’s disposition than 
che remark he once made to Miss Anderson: ‘“‘ Never lose 
im opportunity of giving pleasure; it will make you happier 
ind better.” 

It was my good fortune to begin my literary life (1854) 
mder the personal influence of that rare poet, and, through- 
vut a friendship of thirty years, I knew him well and loved 
tim dearly. His death, which befell in 1882, was the 
vecasion of some reminiscences and an elegy of mine— 
jiciting from Miss Anderson this graceful and tender 
‘ecognition, which I venture to print because of its 
limpse of a gentle woman and a great man: 


Ly dear Mr. Winter: AEBIL 13, 1352. 


_ Thanks for your kind letter. Although it was a very 
mg time coming, it was not the less welcome; and the 
Jaster cards, which were very pretty, and the article and 
oem on Longfellow. I think the ‘‘memoir”’ one of the 
est things you have ever done. I cried as J read it, and 
‘hink you must have cried as you wrote it. The poem I 
ave hidden away with my few treasures, among which 
re several letters from Longfellow: I think it is exquisitely 
athetic. How proud and happy the good man of whom 
ou wrote would have been, could he have seen what 
weet, kind things you havesaidofhim! Ispentamorning 
ath him, at his request, just about four weeks before his 
eath; and it was one of the happiest mornings of my life. 
ean see him yet—so plainly—as he stood at the window 
1e was too ill to hand me to the carriage, as he always 
ad done), smiling, and kissing his hand, till a turn in the 
oad hid him. The new-fallen snow and the bright sun- 
ght made him look radiant as he stood there. 
| He had received from Cross the inkstand of Tom Moore, 
hich pleased him very much. He spoke of your Trip to 
ngland. Try to come to see me this week, and I will tell 
ou all about him then. Don’t forget. Good- 


ee Your friend as ever, 
Mary ANDERSON. 


‘There is an order of mind, prevalent in all communities, 
tat feels itself rebuked by the impact of intellectual 
aracter. That order of mind complained, of Miss 
nderson’s acting, that it was ‘‘cold.’”’ The truth is that 
neath a calm exterior that actress veiled, without 
meealing, great tenderness of feeling, deep human 
mpathy, an impulsive temperament, exquisite sensibility 
‘id an almost perilous activity of poeticimagination. On 
‘me occasions, with intimate friends, she would yield 
a mood of frolic—the mood that was so delicious in her 
‘abodiment of Perdita: she had a deep and quick sense 
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At the Grave of Sarah Siddons 


of humor, and she heartily enjoyed mirth. In other 
moods she seemed withdrawn into herself: dark, lonely, 
and estranged from all human companionship. At such 
times she liked to walk alone, in solitary places; to muse 
in the hallowed churchyard of Stratford; to scale the 
summit of Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh; to haunt the 
vaulted aisles of Canterbury; to face the storm, on the 
wind-swept cliffs of Brighton. The tremulous quality of 
her imagination and her acute sensibility to psychic 
influence were evinced in a description that she gave to me, 
eighteen years ago, of a singular experience in ‘‘a haunted 
room” at Knebworth, in Hertfordshire, the country seat 
of the Earl of Lytton. 

On one of many visits to her friend Lady Lytton, Miss 
Anderson was ushered to a room that was strange to her— 
the one that she had occupied on occasions of previous 
visits being in possession of another guest. It was a large 
red and gold room, hung with ancient tapestry, and, ina 
smaller room adjoining, with a door between them, was 
lodged her maid. An evening had been cheerfully passed, 
partly in the playing of a game devised to test the readiness 
of memory—given any letter of the alphabet, each player 
to write, within five minutes, as many as possible of 
distinguished names beginning with that letter. Thus 
there was no predisposing cause for dark imaginings or 
superstitious dread. The letter A had been proposed, and 
Miss Anderson had failed to think of many names begin- 
ning with it; but after she retired—in a great bed, with 
posts, canopy and curtains—she reflected on that game, 
and she then remembered several famous names beginning 
with A. The hour was about two o’clock a.m. There 
was a dim light in the room. Suddenly she grew icily 
cold and was greatly agitated with an inexplicable fear 
that caused violent beating of the heart. Then she heard 
a faint rustling, like the brushing of a garment against the 
tapestry, followed by a sound as of light footsteps. She 
tried to speak, but could only whisper her maid’s name. 
That she whispered several times, but could not speak 
aloud or move. She saw nothing, but presently heard 
a deep, pathetic sigh, seemingly at the foot of the bed. 
The next moment she had a frightful sensation of being 
seized by the shoulders and held in a convulsive grasp. 
At that she gave a loud cry, and the seeming hands dropped 
away. The waiting-woman, pale with fear, instantly 
appeared at the door, holding a lighted candle, and asked, 
‘*Have you seen it, Miss?’’— and then said that she had 
heard her mistress’ first whisper, but could not stir, be- 
cause “‘something was in the room” and “‘she was held to 
her bed.”” The two hastily dressed themselves, left the 


room, and sought refuge with the governess. 
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The next day, being 

told of these occurrences, 

Lord and Lady Lytton 

received the narrative 

with the smile of incre- 

dulity that, in the morn- 

ing, customarily greets 

stories of preternatural 

environment over night. 

From the gravity with 

which the actress spoke, I 

derived the impression that she 

believed the visitation to have 

been that of a spirit. The expe- 

rience interested me, because of 

the singular fact that two persons, 

in separate rooms, without any 

previous prompting to ghostly 

fancy, should have experienced, 

simultaneously, the same strange sensation of being held 

down by unseen hands. No explanation was ever made. 

If there was a story about the room, it was not mentioned; 

but it came to the knowledge of those interested that the 

servants at Knebworth—an ancient house, associated 

with Richard III, who is said to have lodged there— 

dreaded and avoided ‘‘the red and gold room,” and that 

a venerable relative of the family, who knew the mansion 

well, had declined to occupy it. The room was the one 

in which that eccentric, weird being, old Lord Lytton, 
the novelist, died. 

The most instructive remembrance that can be recorded 
of Mary Anderson as an actress is that she made her public 
appeal and reared the noble fabric of her fame on acting. 
Muchis heard, in these days, about “‘ producing syndicates,” 
and much is heard about actors who are running up and 
down the earth in quest of ‘‘something new.” Mary 
Anderson was aware of the truth that great acting is always 
new, and she was content to choose the great parts in old 
drama, and toact themin a superb manner. Theexample 
should not be disregarded. A good new play is always 
welcome; but the dramatic literature already existent 
abounds in opportunity for the actor, and the vital need of 
our stage is, not more plays, but more and better acting. 
The “business” of ‘‘producing”’ plays is, intrinsically, 
of no more importance to the public than the business 
of producing pickles. There is no greater infliction at 
this time than the everlasting, sickening announcement 
that ‘‘So-and-So presents.’ Such a woman as Sarah 
Siddons, such a man as Edmund Kean, would liberate 
and impel awakening, inspiring and ennobling forces that 
might soon change the whole complexion of the American 
theatre, so heavily burdened with mediocrity, so cruelly 
oppressed with the spirit of trade. One such blaze of 
elemental power as that which made Mary Anderson 
glorious in the frenzy of Bianca, one such burst of colossal 
emotion as that which makes Richard Mansfield imperial 
and splendid in the tent-scene of Richard III, is worth a 
whole hecatomb of the paltry, jack-straw, tailor-made 
plays that are turned out, every hour, from the perpetual 
trash-mill of this shopkeeping time. 

One of the saddest accompaniments of human life is the 
decay of feeling. Nothing is ever forgotten; but, in the 
lapse of years, remembrance is no longer invested with the 
glow of emotion. I lately read the tribute of an old stager 
to the memory of Malibran. She must have been a wonder 
of loveliness and enchantment; but the superlatives— 
freely used —served only to reveal the effort of the veteran 
to awaken an enthusiasm that was dead. Sometimes, in 
poetry and in eloquence, the noble emotions that surge 
through the human heart are seized at their topmost height 
of passionate ardor, and saved in immortal words; but, 
mostly, our feelings break and subside, like the ineffectual 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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The Professor- 
in-a-Hurry 

NY business man who 
regards himself as a 1000- 
kilowatt dynamo and who 
looks with envy 
and resentment at 
the placid, vege- 
table life of a 
university pro- 
fessor ought to ask 
Professor Shailer 
Mathews to let him 
spend a day or two 
with that scholar. 
At the end of such 
a period the busi- 
ness man will cease aspiring to be a vegetable. He will be 
quite content to be onlya dynamo. There may have been 
a time when university professors paced contemplatively 
down the leafy aisles of their academic groves, gradually 
developing into supplementary botanical exhibits. But 
that time ended when Professor Shailer Mathews began. 

Of course, Professor Mathews is at the University of 
Chicago. No other rate of speed could keep him in exercise 
and prevent him from catching cold. At the University of Chicago the professors 
are expected to display the graces of repose (without which there can be no true 
culture) while at the same time hitting up a pace calculated to make George Cohan 
look like a pensive water-lily. And the curious thing about it is that they succeed. 
Most of them can go about a hundred miles an hour without showing a flutter in 
the austere lines of their scholastic gowns. 

Being in the University of Chicago, Professor Mathews naturally chose a depart- 
ment congenial to a man of his exuberant temperament. He is in the Divinity 
School—in fact, he is the Junior Dean of that school. And, besides being Junior 
Dean, he occupies a professorial chair. It is that of New Testament History. But 
a constant occupancy of one chair becomes tedious. In order to get the relief that 
comes from an occasional change of posture, Professor Mathews also occupies the 
chair of Systematic Theology. 

A specimen year in the life of a modern theologian has lately elapsed. 
like this: 

Courses and lectures as Professor of Systematic Theology. Courses and lectures 
as Professor of New Testament History. Tests, examinations, etc., in both depart- 
ments. Original work, documentary research, etc., in both departments. Admin- 
istrative duties as Junior Dean of the largest Divinity School in the United States. 
Editorship of the Biblical World (an overpowering publication which, to the layman, 
looks as if five men would be needed to edit it). The production of a book called 
Select Medieval Documents, throwing rays of light on various events from about 
the year 800 to about the year 1250. A long jump forward, and then the produc- 
tion of another book on the French Revolution. A long recoil backward, and then 
the production of half of a third book called Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ. 

This was a fairly satisfactory year. Professor Mathews escaped censure at the 
hands of the management. Beginning with the birth of Christ, as treated in 
the Constructive Studies, coming down through the careers of Charlemagne 
and Frederick Barbarossa, as exhibited in the Select Medizeval Documents, and 
ending up with the exploits of Danton and Robespierre, as portrayed in the 
book on the French Revolution, Professor Mathews had covered at least eight 
of the nineteen centuries that constitute our era, while, as part of his contribution 
to the Twentieth Century, he had filled two professorial chairs, had edited a tech- 
nical magazine and had performed the executive work of a Junior Dean. 

While fitting himself for life at the University of Chicago, Professor 
Mathews naturally subjected himself to a great deal of training of a severe 
and varied character. 

Immediately after being graduated from the theological courses at New- 
ton, he went to Colby College and taught English and Elocution. He 
wanted to get away from divinity for a while and prevent himself from 
becoming one-sided. Pretty soon, in order to prevent himself from re- 
maining merely three-sided, he gave a few courses in Anglo-Saxon, then a 
few in History and then a few more in Hebrew. 

He was now almost a perfect prism. But he still needed to go to Germany. 
There, while studying under German scholars, he became deeply impressed 
with the importance of Political Economy. He believed that Political 
Economy was a valuable angle from which to approach Theology—and 
there is more truth than fancy in the idea that the way in which men earn 
their living has a profound effect on their religious conceptions. At any 
rate, on his return from Germany, Professor Mathews wrote a textbook 
of Political Eeonomy. He says that when a man admires that book as 
much as he does he will find it to be admirably suited to the classroom. 

After such a course of preliminary training, Professor Mathews did not 
have much difficulty in taking the pace of the University of Chicago even 
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FE} in its Divinity Department. 
After a few years, however, 
time began to hang heavy on 
his hands. His lectures, his 
administrative 
duties, his new 
books did not sat- 
isfy him. He pined 
for action. At last 
he found the appro- 
priate field. 

As a college pro- 
fessor, as a compiler 
of medieval docu- 
ments, as a Junior 
Dean in a Divinity 
School, what could 
be more logical 
than that he should become the managing editor of a 
modern, snappy news magazine? No sooner said than done, 
A magazine, of the monthly variety, was bought. Professor 
Mathews was provided with an editorial chair and he pro- 
vided himself with a staff. Ever since that time he has 
been the editor of a frankly secular monthly as well as the 
assistant head of the religious department of a university. 
Every morning Professor Mathews teaches New Testa- 
ment History, Systematic Theology and one thing and another out in the clear, 
quiet air of Hyde Park. Every afternoon he takes an Illinois Central express 
train down to the smoke and roar of the loop district, ascends to the eleventh 
floor of a high building, walks through a large room full of stenographers and 
clerks, seats himself in a little private office, takes a good look through the window 
at the reeking, steaming modernness of downtown Chicago, and gets to work on 
the next issue of a magazine which is devoted to the events of the current month. 

In this way Professor Mathews keeps himself from getting into a rut. 

As he sits in his magazine office, Professor Mathews would not be suspected, 
except in point of dignity, of being a professor of Systematic Theology. No night 
editor of a daily newspaper could display greater interest than Professor Mathews 
when some political convention in Nevada has been broken up through the acciden- 
tal squeaking of a chair. No Sunday editor could display keener enthusiasm in 
picking out pictures to illustrate the shape of the bouquet that concealed the bomb 
that almost killed King Alphonso. } 

Divinity, as taught by Professor Mathews at the University of Chicago, is as 
broad as all life, ancient and modern. In his classes there are no barriers of creed 
or of sect. The students come from all denominations. Twenty-five to thirty 
different religious groups have been represented among them. " 

With the breaking down of the barriers between creeds, there is also a breaking 
down of the barriers between the purely religious and the purely secular. The 
restoration of religion to every-day industrial and political life is the object held 
in view by Professor Mathews. His English and his Elocution, therefore, his 
Hebrew and his Anglo-Saxon, his History and his Political Economy are all hand- 
maids to that study of Divinity which in the Middle Ages used to be called the 
mistress of the sciences. It again becomes the mistress with Professor Mathews. 
And he brings in all the other sciences to serve it. ; 
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An Expensive Blow-Out 


Wee the late Andrew H. Green was at the head of the public works 
of New York, in the days before the Bronx was a part of the city, 
he was bothered by road contractors, who would requisition a large amount ¢ 
gravel for the roads they were to keep in repair and put only a small part 
of the gravel on the roads. The practice was to requisition about a thou- 
sand loads, put on a hundred loads and get vouchers for the thousand an 
cash them, much to the profit of all concerned—except the city. 

One day Green went on a tour of the Bronx. He knew a certain 
contractor had requisitioned a thousand loads of gravel for im 
diate use on a certain road two days before, and Green went up t 
look at the job. 4 

He found the road as bare of gravel as an asphalt pavement. He re 
turned to his office and summoned the contractor. 3 

“You put a thousand loads of gravel on that road yesterday?” | 

“T put the whole thousand on, 


inquired tentatively. 3 
“Yes, sir,’ the contractor replied. ae 
spread it over the whole distance all shipshape.” : 
“Now, see here!” shouted Green. ‘‘ You are lying, and you know yot 
are lying. I went up there to-day and looked that job over. Ther 
isn’t any more gravel on that road than there is on this floor.” 
“Oh, Mr. Green!” protested the contractor. ‘‘How can you say sud 
a thing? I put that gravel on there—honestly I did.” r 
“Then why isn’t it there now?”’ 
‘Well, you see, Mr. Green, the winds are very high up in that part of 
country, and it must have blowed away.”’ 


When Hoke was Called 


REFORMED gambler, from Ohio, came to Washington when Hoke 
Smith was Secretary of the Interior, and told the late Harry Merrick, 
then the brilliant paragrapher on the Washington Post, that he wanted a 
job. He said he had forsaken all games of chance and wanted a chance to 
‘ live an upright life. 

Merrick knew Hoke Smith very well and took his reformed friend over 
to the Interior Department to see if he could get him a place. Smith was 
glad to see Merrick and welcomed his friend cordially. 

Merrick stated the case. 

Smith listened attentively and then said: 

“T will do what I can for your friend, Mr. Merrick. I will look into the 
| vacancies and see if ] can place him. I would like to give him a place very 

much.”’ 

_ All this time the reformed gambler had been standing quietly, eying the 
Secretary. After Smith had finished he stepped forward and said: 

__ “Now see here, Hoke, old boy. Tell me if this is right. If you kin give 
‘me a job, lemme know, but if you can’t, lemme know, too, for I can’t 
afford no time to be stayin’ here in this sort of way dubbin’ around on a 
dead card.” 


No Choice 


Rg CSENTATIVE JACOB BEIDLER, of Ohio, has a farmer con- 
stituent who was elected to the Ohio Legislature. He isa fine, honest 
‘old chap, with strict ideas as to right and wrong. 

During the session a bill of great interest to certain corporations came 
‘up. There were active lobbies for and against it. 

One day a lobbyist called on the farmer and offered him a sum of money 
‘to vote for the bill. 

| “Go away!’ shouted the farmer. ‘‘You can’t corrupt me. I'll vote 
against the bill.” 

“But,” replied the lobbyist, ‘‘if you will investigate, you will find that 
‘the other side is offering much more for votes against the bill than I am for 


“What can I do?” asked the perplexed farmer. 

“T suggest that you stay away and do not vote at all.” 

The farmer stayed away. Next day the lobbyist met him and handed 
him five hundred dollars. 

““What’s this for?’’ roared the farmer. 

“That’s for staying away and not voting on that bill I was speaking to 
you about.” 

The farmer sank limply in his chair. 

“Great Heavens!’ he said. ‘‘Ain’t there no way a man can be honest?” 


In Alien New York 


‘QIORMER DELEGATE B. S. RODEY, of New Mexico, who has been 
appointed a judge by the President, was one of the most ardent 
‘advocates of Statehood for New Mexico. 

He fought long and well.. A few days before he left Congress, he was 
yewailing his sad fate. 
' “Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘“‘that the American people, or half of them, 
slo not care anything about New Mexico, with her marvelous resources, and 
hat the other half do not know where the Territory is. 
) “A friend of mine went to New York to buy some goods. He entered 
t big wholesale house and said he wanted to get some stuff for shipment 
0 New Mexico. 

“Without looking up from his work, the man he accosted said: 

““Export department on the second floor.’’’ 


| It Pays to be Amiable 


| 
‘A YOUNG man in the neckwear department of Marshall Field & Co., 
| who had been with the firm but a short time, was one day waiting on 
, customer who seemed to be unusually hard to please. The would-be 
vurchaser, who was a handsome, elderly man, tossed the ties about and 
“eemed to desire any shade and style save those offered for his approval. 
“he salesman patiently displayed a varied assortment of the goods, deftly 
motting the ties and holding them out to show the effect and the shimmer 
f the satin or the silk, searching through boxes for 
jhe desired colors, and, in spite of the somewhat 
japtious manner of the customer, never for a 
noment lost his smiling good-nature. Finally a half- 
/.ozen ties were selected, and, with waiting pencil, 
the clerk asked the usual question: 
“Cash or charge?” 
“Charge,” replied the gray-haired man. 
“What name, please?” 
_ “Marshall Field.” 

The new salesman almost gasped with astonish- 
tent, and he probably does not know to this day 
hat his subsequent promotion was owing to his 
incere politeness and patient endeavor to serve his 
mployer and to please his customer, who, of course, 
1 this case proved to be one and the same perscn. 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


AND THE NEAR GREAT 


The Turkey that Beat The Abbot 


EPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH SIBLEY, of Pennsylvania, is very rich 
and very fond of horses. He has a stock farm that he is constantly 
trying to improve, and attends many of the horse-sales. 

He went to New York when the great stallion, The Abbot, was sold. 
The horse brought $25,000. Sibley waited at the ring-side for a time after 
that sale, talking about it, and then went to a lunch-counter in the building 
where the sale was conducted and ordered a turkey sandwich. He gota 
sliver of meat on two very thin pieces of bread. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Fifty cents,’ the waiter replied. 

Sibley took out a half-dollar and handed it to the waiter. Then he 
reached in his pocket and took out a ten-dollar bill. He held that out to 
the waiter. 

““What’s that for?” asked the waiter. ‘‘ You have paid already.”’ 

“T know,” said Sibley, ‘‘but now I want to bet you.” 

“Bet me on what?” 

“Bet you ten dollars that if you sell all of that turkey it will bring more 
than The Abbot did.” 


A Farewell Utterance 


EORGE R. PECK, general counsel for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 

Paul road, came East a few days ago with Representative Philip 
Campbell, of Kansas. Peck used to livein Kansas himself, and he and 
Campbell talked together a good deal. 

Campbell is responsible, in a measure, for the Government’s Standard 
Oil investigation, and particularly for the Kansas end of it. He likes to 
talk about it, and he bored Peck stiff with observations on monopoly, and 
especially oil monopoly. 

“By the way, Peck,” he said, ‘‘I wish you would read my last speech 
on the oil monopoly.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to read your last speech on that 
subject,’’ Peck replied. 

And for two hours thereafter nothing was heard but the chug-chug of the 
wheels as they passed over the breaks in the rails. 


An Acquaintance by Marriage 


LFRED HARMSWORTH, the great London publisher, who is now 

Lord Northcliffe, is constantly pestered, when he is at home, by people 

in his employ who want increases in salaries or positions or who have 
grievances to be adjusted. 

Like many other great publishers, Harmsworth thinks varied employ- 
ment gives mental acuteness, and he has a habit of shifting his people 
around. His brothers, all of whom work for him, are not exempt from 
this rule. It is nothing surprising for a Harmsworth editor to be lifted 
to the height of authority or depressed to the depths of subordination 
overnight. 

He has been known to put employees with whom he was especially dis- 
pleased to running the elevators. For this reason, Harmsworth is always 
nervous when he goes into an elevator, for he cannot get away from what- 
ever sort of a complaint the elevator conductor may choose to make. 

Some time ago he darted into the elevator in the office of one of his news- 
papers, the Daily Mail. He saw a young fellow at the controller, whose 
face seemed familiar, and who was evidently preparing to say something. 

‘Well, well,”’ said Harmsworth, hurrying to forestall the youth, ‘‘and 
who are you?” 

“‘Why, Alfred,’”’ was the reply, ‘“‘I am your youngest brother.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Daniel Finn, one of the police magistrates in New York, used to be a 
boatman at the Battery. 


€ August Belmont, the traction magnate of New York, wears his racing 
colors for a straw hat band. 


@ De Wolf Hopper, the actor, is hairless as a china egg. He was born 
that way. His wigs are masterpieces. 


@ Augustus Thomas is a political spellbinder as well as a playwright. He 
delights to make campaign speeches. He was born in 
Missouri and is a fervent Democrat. 


@ Alton B. Parker, the Democratic nominee for 
President in 1904, is industriously practicing law in 
New York and paying no attention to politics, except 
in an oracular way. 


@ Robert B. Armstrong, president of the American 
Casualty Company, is only thirty-four years old. He 
was a reporter and then became an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


@ Levi P. Morton, former Vice-President of the United 
States, is over eighty years old, but still as spry and 
active as he was thirty years ago. He gives close 
attention to his great financial affairs. 
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Some Wonders of Science 


Soe is wonderful; and doesn’t half know it. By 
far its greatest wonders appear, before it has dreamed 
of them, in the unscientific press. In a lay discussion of 
science, therefore, you can never be just sure that you are 
not some centuries ahead of science itself. Yet it is not 
characteristic of science to remain exactly tongue-tied 
over its achievements. For instance, you may have 
thought that this thing or that—the moral revolution in 
the United States or the war in the East—made the time 
notable. But the president of a British scientific associa- 
tion opines that the supreme distinction of the day arises 
from the circumstance that it is the one in which radium 
was discovered. This is, perhaps, an important thought. 
Detach your mind from ephemeral worries about your job 
and the rent and whether the boss is going to win the 
pending local election. Contemplate the fact that the 
solar system may endure a hundred million years longer 
than anybody supposed it would before radium was under- 
stood. Then you will see it is a blessing to live now rather 
than a generation ago, when, for all you could know, the 
sun would be going out like a burned candle in only a few 
million years. 

If you are an earthy soul and require sustenance of a 
more material nature, turn to the deliberations of several 
eminent surgeons who propose to correct moral and men- 
tal defects of children by the exercise of their art. An 
imagination so low that it is not susceptible to radio- 
activity may yet rise to comprehend the advantages of 
amputating vice and stupidity. Perhaps the emotion of 
hope thereby set up would be rather more powerful if 
surgery were a bit more positive than it is that it can cure 
corns—that the results which are desired would always 
follow even the simplest of operations; just as the most 
advanced triumphs of medicine, weleome as they are, 
would be still more encouraging if so much of the oldest 
ground were not pretty nearly as much a matter of guess 
and luck as ever. One gratefully and cheerfully acknowl- 
edges a large debt to science—but doesn’t like to see the 
account padded under his very eyes. 


As Russians See It 


HE disappointment of Russian Liberals over the com- 
parative apathy of the people of the United States in 
lending them material assistance arises from a very natural 
misconception. There are no Cossacks over here, no grand 
dukes, no censorship. There is a Constitution, universal 
suffrage, representative government, perfect political free- 
dom; moreover a degree of general physical well-being 
heretofore, in all probability, unknown in the world. A 
Russian may well wonder why so fortunate a people are 
not aroused to help his countrymen struggle for the most 
elementary rights—not understanding that, in spite of our 
immensely better position as compared with them, we are 
still pretty full of our own troubles; that we find tyranny 
here, and are about as hot against it in its urbane, demo- 
cratic, sack-coated, politico-financial guise as they are 
against their aristocratic and homicidal bureaucracy. 

The Douma, in dissolving, called upon the people not to 
pay taxes which would be used for the patriotic purpose of 
cutting their own throats, nor to sanction a foreign loan to 
pay Cossacks to shoot them. To us this seems so very 
reasonable a proposition that it is difficult to understand 
how any people could fail to adopt it. The idea of sup- 
porting a Romanoff government is merely monstrous and 
incredible tous. Fifty years hence the idea of certain con- 
ditions of politics and business which obtained among us 
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almost unquestioned only yesterday will seem equally 
monstrous and incredible. When the Russians achieve 
elementary political freedom, which now looks to them 
like the end of desire, they will find they have still many 
wrongs to deal with. It is, of course, much better, on the 
whole, to have a corporation bribe your representative 
in the legislature, or to be tricked out of your business 
by a trust, than it is to be sent to Siberia for disparaging 
a duke, or to be shot for presenting a petition to the head 
of the state. Also, on the whole, destroying a political 
tyranny makes any business or economic tyranny look 
all the more obnoxious. The fight for complete and 
perfect liberty goes on. 


Zola the Poet 


T LAST Zola has his day: he has been buried in the 
great Pantheon from which all those ‘‘ Immortals” 
that refused him membership in the Academy will be 
forever excluded. This triumph is accorded him, how- 
ever, not because he was a great novelist, the founder of 
a new “‘school,” with revolutionary ideas about literary 
art for which he fought hard the best part of his life. 
Zola thought that he was a tremendous realist, the first 
real one the world has ever seen, the first writer to paint 
life as it actually is without any distortion, any varnish. 
He was the originator of the ‘‘document’’ method, which 
has influenced many modern story-tellers. Yet in spite 
of all his ‘‘documents,” and his scientific theories, he 
never succeeded in giving the illusion of real life to any of 
his stories. Nobody thinks nowadays that the colossal 
pictures of the Rougon-Macquart books, full of dirt and 
dreary detail, are as a whole anything like the experience 
of life known to any human being. The facts may be 
correct, but the mixing of them was somehow wrong. 
No! Zola was a great poet, partly mad. His big books 
are epic poems about life, the good and the evil of it, 
chiefly the evil. They contain great conceptions, great 
pictures, terrible pictures: but they never compete with 
life itself. And Zola the man was anything but the cool- 
headed scientist he thought himself to be; he was the 
emotional dreamer, the man who could feel the shame of 
the Dreyfus crime, who had the courage to defy a whole 
nation wrought to a mad fury. It is the soul that could 
ery, ‘“‘J’accuse/”’ that has been honored by a burial 
among the national heroes of France. 


Inharmonious Harmony 


Ae yee ruled entirely by clear reason would be a pleas- 
ant place—provided it was our own reason that pre- 
vailed. We are moved to this reflection by noticing that, 
as usual, the most laudable attempts to secure political har- 
mony are achieving their end only after one faction or the 
other has been soundly whipped. The first word from Mr. 
Bryan that admits his chieftainship of the Democratic party 
is a call for harmony —which, he eloquently urges, may be 
most expeditiously and completely secured if the national 
committeeman to whom the word is addressed will in- 
stantly resign his office, thereby tacitly confessing that, 
as Mr. Bryan alleges, he secured the position by fraud and 
is not a fit person for honest Democrats to associate with. 
The Nebraskan adds that his personal relations with the 
committeeman have been kindly. This enables him to 
say, without the imputation of personal malice, that his 
presence on the committee is disgraceful, and to point out 
that he has it in his power to render his party a distin- 
guished service—by promptly kicking himself downstairs 
and thereby relieving his beloved fellow-Democrats from 
the painful necessity of performing that office for him— 
as Mr. Bryan requests them to do in case the committee- 
man prove obdurate to candid, gentle persuasion. 

The committeeman himself is reasonable enough; but 
all the reasons he can see prompt him to decline his chief’s 
invitation; and he even suspects that Mr. Bryan’s other- 
wise open and impartial mind has been poisoned against 
him because he is an Irishman. He cannot, as a faithful 
Democrat, promote the introduction of bigoted race- 
prejudices into the party policies. On the whole, the 
situation is far less harmonious than it was before—not- 
withstanding the good faith of both sides. 

We have noticed, with much regret, that a call for har- 
mony in politics is almost always promptly followed by a 
call for the police. The olive-branch seems to be prick- 
lier than the thistle. 


The Vanishing Balance 


Dees with economic statistics will sometimes pro- 
duce satisfactory results, if one goes at it painstak- 
ingly enough. For example, the grand statistical mystery 
of the balance of trade seems, at length, fairly to have been 
solved. In the last five fiscal years our exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports (including gold and silver) in the tidy 
sum of $2,328,000,000. After all allowance for interest 
and freights paid abroad and money spent by traveling 
Americans, there remains at least a thousand million 
dollars which Europe must still owe us, according to 
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the face of the returns. 
doesn’t owe us anything. 

On the contrary, we owe her. What has become of this 
missing billion dollars or so? Could some one have mis- 
laid it in an absent-minded moment? Did Mr. Rogers, 
perhaps, find it at large and benevolently assimilate it? 
Statistical economists have long puzzled over this prob- 
lem. The more advanced among them are now coming to 
a reassuring conclusion that the thousand million has not 
been lost at all—for the simple reason that it never existed. 

Everything shipped out of the country is recorded at 
the customs-houses, with a sworn statement of its value 
“according to the actual cost thereof, or the value which 
it truly bears in this port at this time.”” Exporters, there- 
fore, commonly give the full home-market price of the 
goods; but the prices that the goods actually fetch when 
sold abroad may be quite another matter. One expert 
ventures the opinion that the price shown in the customs- 
house manifest averages twenty-five per cent. above the 
price at which the goods are actually sold—which is a 
rather suggestive contribution to our too scanty stock of 
knowledge concerning the effect of the tariff in enabling 
the foreign consumer to buy our goods cheaper than we 
can buy them at home. 

If this opinion is correct, our exported manufactured — 
goods last year actually brought $150,000,000 less than 
the figure reported by the Treasury Department —which 
helps considerably in explaining what becomes of the 
balance of trade. Not infrequently we find our way out 
of a deep statistical difficulty by discovering that the 
statistics are all wrong. 


A Trust that Has to Be 


O HATE a trust is a very natural human emotion, for 
a trust, if it is a success, must act with a certain arbi- 
trariness. The fire-insurance trust, especially just now 
when it is advancing rates, experiences its share of this — 
natural mental bias; yet the fact seems to be that it can 
neither save itself from being a trust nor avoid raising 
rates, and there is an element of unfairness in denouncing, 
because they are trusts, those several businesses which have — 
to be trusts to succeed at all. 
The effort in modern business is to eliminate hazard. 
Hence the fire-insurancecompany. But the fire-insurance — 
business itself is completely at the mercy of hazard. Pos- 
sibly there is a law of averages in fire losses; but human 
experience so far has given no clew to it. San Francisco’s 
insurance record has been excellent; yet the losses there 
in two days exceeded all the losses in the country in 1905, » 
and wiped out fifty-five per cent. of the companies’ avail- 
able funds. The great Chicago fire of 1871 was followed 
next year by a great Boston fire. If the companies were 
not in a trust—if they subjected themselves to the drains 
of competition by permitting agents to cut rates—they 
would not be strong enough to withstand these extraor- 
dinary shocks when they befall. They advanced rates in — 
New York and Philadelphia on account of theSan Francisco — 
losses; but New York and Philadelphia may, next year, 
need to draw upon premiums collected in San Francisco to_ 
meet extraordinary losses of theirown. In short, despite all — 
the common-law theories of the legislators, it seems plain 
that if this business were not a trust it wouldn’t be much. 
Accepting this conclusion may be un- 
palatable politically, but plenty of good medicine tastes bad. 


But, as a matter of fact, Europe 


““Academic”’ 


S A FAVORITE term of reproach it would be hard to 
beat the word ‘‘academic.”” Whenan American wishes ~ 
to settle his antagonist with a sneer, he accuses him or his 
ideas of being ‘“‘academic”’: he means by this unpractical, _ 
foolish, womanish, beneath the attention of a real man. 
Thus ‘‘academic ”’ is the final word from our practical — 
statesmen when any measure designed merely for the 
public good is under discussion. Rate-regulation was aca- 
demic until the people of the country made the Senate see _ 
a great light. Until very recently the pure food move-_ 
ment had been entirely ‘‘academic” for ten years, and — 
may become so again at any moment. For a generation 
or more, civil service reform was purely ‘‘academic”—a | 
pleasant pastime in ideals. }: 
It is odd that, in a country which makes such prodigious — 
efforts for education, the worst term of contempt should — 
denote that quality which education is supposed to give— 
the quality of disinterested and impersonal inquiry into” 
truth. It would seem to prove that, in spite of all the money 
we spend on schools and colleges, as a people we have n 
earthly use for education. Weare afraid of ‘theories’ and © 
“ideals.”’ Although a few of our university presidents 
command a tolerant respect when they speak in public, a 
college professor was never known to sit in Congress—unlike . 
the state of things in every European country, not except- 
ing the Russian Douma. The American attitude is that a 
college professor, or any person in the profession of educa-_ 
tion, thereby shows his unfitness for men’s affairs. Instead 
of the cap and gown he should wear sa ing as the badg' 
of his estate. 
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X1IV— Concluded 

GHAST, they turned in 
; the darkness, peering 
toward the lighted space beyond. Leroy Mortimer, 
his face shockingly congested, stood unsteadily balancing 
there, confronting his wife, who sat staring at him in 
horror. At the same instant Plank rose and laid a hand 
on Mortimer’s shoulder, but Mortimer shook him off with 
a warning oath. 
“You and I will settle with each other to-morrow!’’ he 
said thickly, pointing a puffy finger at Plank. ‘‘ You'll 
find me at the Algonquin Trust. Do you hear? That’s 
where you'll settle this matter—in the president’s office!”’ 
He stood swaying and leering at Plank, repeating loudly: 
“Tn Quarrier’s office! Understand? That’s where you'll 
‘settle up! See?” 
_ Leila, white face quivering, shrank as though he had 
‘struck her, and he turned on her again, grinning: ‘As for 
you, youcome home! And that’ll be about all for yours.” 
“Are you insane, to make a scene like this?’’ whispered 
Plank. ‘ 
But Mortimer swung on him insultingly: 
“That’s about all from you, too!”’ he said. 
you coming?”’ 
He stepped heavily toward her; but Plank’s sudden 
crushing grip was on his fat arm above the elbow, and he 
emitted a roar of surprise and pain. 
“Don’t touch him! Don’t, in Heaven’s name!”’ stam- 
mered Leila, as Plank, releasing him, stepped back beside 
her chair. ‘‘Can’t you see that I must go withhim! I— 
[ must go.’’ She cast one terrified glance around her, 
where scores of strange faces met hers; and at every table 
people were standing up to see better. 
Plank, who had dropped Mortimer’s arm as the latter 
emitted his bellow of amazement, stepped toward him 
again, dropping his voice as he spoke: 
“You go! Do you hear?” he said quietly. ‘‘I’ll do 
what you ask me, to-morrow! I will do what you ask, if 
you'll go now!” 
“You come—do you hear!” snarled Mortimer, turning 
ym his wife, who had already risen. ‘“‘If you don’t I’ll 
nake a row here that you’ll never hear the end of as long 
is you live! And there’ll be nothing to talk over in 
Quarrier’s office, if I do.” 
Leila looked at Plank, rose, and moved swiftly toward 
she veranda steps, her head resolutely lowered, the burning 
shame flaming in her face. Mortimer cast one triumphant 
tlance at Plank, then waddled unsteadily after his wife. 
“Hold on,” he growled; ‘‘I’veacarhere! I’ll drive you 
yack—wait! Here itis! Here we are!’’ And to Quar- 
“ier’s machinist he said: ‘‘You get into the tonneau. I 
vant to show Mrs. Mortimer what night-driving is. Do 
rou hear? I tell you I’m going to drive this machine and 
‘how you how!” 
Leila scarcely heard him. She obeyed the impulse of 
tis hand on her arm, and mounted to the seat, staring 
traight ahead of her with dazed and straining eyes that 
aw nothing. 

Then Mortimer clambered to his seat, and, without an 
Nstant’s warning, opened up and seized the wheel. 
Unprepared, the machinist attempted to swing aboard, 
nissed his footing in the uncertain light, and fell sprawl- 
ng on the gravel. Plank saw him from the veranda and 

tantly vaulted the rail to the lawn below. 

“You fool!” yelled Mortimer, looking around, ‘‘what 
lo you think you’ll do?”” And he clapped on full speed 
8 Plank made a leap for the car and missed. 


“Leila, are 
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Mortimer laughed, and turned his head to look back, 
and the next instant something seemed to wrench the 
steering-wheel from its roots. There was a blinding glare 
of light, a scream, and the great machine bounded into the 
air full length, turned completely over, and lay across a 
flower-bed partly on one side. 

Something was afire, too. Men were rushing from the 
verandas, women screamed and stood up wringing their 
hands; a mounted policeman came galloping through the 
darkness; people shouted: “Throw sand on it! Get 
shovels, for God’s sake! Lift that tonneau! There’s a 
woman under it.” 

But they were mistaken, for Leila lay at the foot of the 
slope, one little bloody hand clutching the dead grass; 
and Plank knelt beside her, giving his orders quietly to 
those who came running down the hill from the roadway 
above, which was now fiercely illuminated by burning 
gasoline. At last they got sand enough to quench 
the fire and men sufficient to lift the weight from the 
dead man’s neck and drag what was left of him on to 
the grass. 

“Don’t look,” whispered Siward, drawing Sylvia back. 

He and she both had put their shoulders to the tonneau 
along with the others; and now they stood there together 
in the shifting lantern-light, sickened, shivering under the 
summer stars, staring at the gathering crowd around that 
shapeless lump on the grass. 

Plank passed them, walking beside an improvised 
stretcher, calm, almost smiling, as Sylvia sprang forward 
with a little sob of inquiry. 

““There’s the doctor, over there; that man is a doctor; 
he knows,”’ repeated Plank with studied deliberation, look- 
ing down at Leila’s deathly face. ‘‘He says it’s all right; 
he says he’ll get a candle, and that he can tell by the 
flame’s effect on the pupils of the eyes what exactly is the 
matter. No’’—to Siward beside him, pressing forward 
through the crowd which eddied from the dead man to 
the stretcher—‘‘ No, there is not a bone broken. Sheis 
stunned, that’s all; she fell inthe shrubbery. We'll have 
an ambulance here pretty quick. Stephen,” using his first 
name unconsciously, ‘‘won’t you look out for Sylvia? 
I’m going back on the ambulance. If you’ll find some- 
body to drive my machine, I wish you would take Sylvia 
back. No, I don’t want you to drive, Stephen—if you 
don’t mind. Get that machinist, please. I’m rattled, 
and I don’t want you to drive.” 

Leila lay on the stretcher, her bloodless face upturned 
to the stars. Beyond, under a blanket, something else 
lay very still on the lawn. 

Plank beckoned a policeman and whispered to him. 

Then far away in the darkness, a distant clamor grew 
on the night air, nearer, nearer. 

Plank, standing beside the stretcher, raised his head, 
listening to the ambulance arriving at full speed. 


XV 

N SEPTEMBER, her marriage to Siward excitingly 
imminent, Sylvia had been seized with a passion for 
wholesale and rigid self-chastisement. All that had been 
so materially desirable to her life, all that she had hereto- 
fore worshiped, in and belonging to her own world, she 
now denied. Down went the miniature goiden calf from 
the altar in her private shrine, its tiny, crashing fall making 
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considerable racket through- 
out her world and the planets 
and satellites adjacent to that 
section of the social system which she had long been 
expected to dominate. 

The spectacle of their youthful ruler-elect in sackcloth 
as the future bride of a business man had more than dis- 
concerted them. The amazing announcement of Quar- 
rier’s engagement to Agatha Caithness stupefied the elect, 
rendering in one harrowing instant null and void the thou- 
sand petty plans and plots, intrigues and schemes, upon 
which future social constructions had been based. 

The grief and amazement of Major Belwether, already 
distracted by his non-participation, through his own fault, 
in Plank’s consolidation of Amalgamated with Inter- 
County, was pitiable to the verge of the unpleasant. 
Like panic-stricken rabbits, his thoughts ran in circles, 
and he skipped in their wake, scurrying from Quarrier to 
Harrington, from Harrington to Plank, from Plank to 
Siward, in distracted hope of recovering his equilibrium 
and squatting safely somewhere in somebody’s luxuri- 
antly perpetual cabbage-patch. He even squeezed under 
the fence and hopped humbly about old Peter Caithness, 
who suddenly assumed monumental proportions among 
those who had so long tolerated him. 

But Quarrier coldly drove him away, and the increasing 
crowds besieging poor, bewildered old Peter Caithness trod 
upon the Major, and there was nothing for him to do but 
to scuttle back to his own brush-heap and huddle there, 
squeaking pitifully. 

As for Grace Ferrall, she lost no time in tears, but took 
Agatha publicly to her bosom, turned furiously on Quar- 
rier in private, and for the first time in her life permitted 
herself the luxury of telling him exactly what she thought 
of him. 

“You had your chance,” she said, ‘“‘but you are all 
surface! There’s nothing to you but soft beard and mani- 
curing, and the reticence of stupidity! The one girl for 
you—and you couldn’t hold on to her! The one chance of 
your life—and it’s escaped you, leaving a tuft of pompa- 
dour hair and a pair of woman’s eyes protruding from the 
golden dust-heap your father buried you in. Now you'd 
better sit there and let it cover your mouth, and try to 
breathe through your nose. Agatha is looking for a new 
sensation; she’s tried everything, now she’s going to try 
you, that’s all. She will be an invaluable leader, Howard, 
and we shall not yawn, Iassure you. But, oh! the chance 
you’ve lost, for lack of a drop of red blood, and a barber to 
give you the beard of a man!”’ 

Which merely deepened the fear and hatred which Quar- 
rier had entertained for his pretty cousin from the depths 
of his silk-wadded cradle. As for Kemp Ferrall, now 
third vice-president of Inter-County, he only laughed 
with the tolerance of a man in safety; and, looking at 
Quarrier through the pickets of the financial fence, not 
only forgot how close his escape had been, but, being a 
busy and progressive young man, began to consider how 
he might ultimately extract a little profit from the ex- 
pensive tenant of the inclosure. 

Grace made the journey to town to express herself freely 
for Sylvia’s benefit; but when she saw Sylvia, the girl’s 
radiant beauty checked her abruptly, and all she could 
say was: 

““My dear! my dear, I knew you would do it! I knew 
you would fling him on his head. It’s in your blood, you 
little jade! You little jilt! You minx of a baggage! I 
knew you’d behave like all the women of your race!”’ 
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Sylvia held Mrs. Ferrall’s pretty face 
impressively between both her hands. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Ferrall, ‘‘I’ll never med- 
dle again—and the entire world may marry 
and take the consequences!’’ Then she 
drove to the Santa Regina, where Marion 
was to join her in her return to Shotover; 
and she was already trying to make up her 
disturbed mind as to which might prove 
the more suitable for Marion—Captain 
Voucher, gloomily recovering from his 
defeat by Quarrier, or Billy Fleetwood, who 
didn’t want to marry anybody. 

In the meanwhile, Siward’s new duties as 
second vice-president of Inter-County had 
given him scant leisure for open-air con- 
valescence. He was busy with Plank; he 
was also busy with the private investiga- 
tion stirred up at the Patroons’ Club and 
the Lenox, and which was slowly but inevi- 
tably resulting in clearing him, so that his 
restoration to good standing and full mem- 
bership remained now only a matter of 
formal procedure. 

So Siward was becoming a very busy man 
among men; and Plank, still carrying on 
his broad shoulders burdens unbearable 
by any man save such a man as he, shook 
his heavy head, and ordered Siward into the 
open. And Siward, who had learned to 
obey, obeyed. 

But September had nearly ended, when 
Leila, in Plank’s private car, attended by 
Siward and Sylvia and two trained nurses, 
arrived at the Fells. The nurses—Plank’s 
idea —were a surprise to Leila; and the day 
after her arrival at the Fells she dismissed 
them, got out of bed, and dressed and came 
downstairs all alone, on a pair of sound, 
though faltering, legs. 

Sylvia and Siward were in the music- 
room, very busily figuring out the probable 
cost of a house in that section of the city 
east of Park Avenue, where the newly- 
married imprudent are forming colonies—a 
just punishment for those reckless brides 
who marry for love, and are obliged to drive 
over two car-tracks to reach their wealthy 
friends and relatives of the Golden Zone. 

And Leila, in her pretty invalid’s gown of 
lace, stood silently at the music-room door, 
watching them. Her thick, dark hair was 
braided, and looped up under a black bow 
behind; and she looked like a curious and 
impertinent schoolgirl peeping at them 
there through the crack of the door, bending 
forward, her joined hands flattened between 
her knees. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said at length, in a frankly dis- 
appointed voice, ‘‘is that all you do when 
your chaperon is abed?”’ 

“Angel!’’ cried Sylvia, springing up, 
‘‘how in the world did you ever manage to 
come downstairs?”’ 

‘“On the usual number of feet. If you 
think it’s very gay up there She laid 
her hands in Sylvia’s, and looked at Siward 
with all the old mockery in her eyes—eyes 
which slanted a little at the corners, 
Japanese-wise: ‘‘Stephen, you are growing 
positively plump. You’d better not do that 
until Sylvia marries you. Look at him, 
dear! He’s getting all smooth in the 
cheeks, like a horrid undergraduate boy!” 

She released one hand and greeted Si- 
ward. ‘‘Thank you,” she said serenely, 
replying to his inquiry, “I am perfectly 
well. You pay meno compliment when you 


ask me, after you have seen me.’’ And to 
Sylvia, looking at her white flannels: 
‘What have you been playing? What do 


you find to do with yourself, Sylvia, with 
that plump, sunburned boy at your heels 
all day long? Are there no men about?”’ 

“‘One’s coming to-day,” said Sylvia, 
laughing; and slipping her arm around 
Leila’s waist she strolled with her out 
through the tall glass doors to the terrace, 
with a backward glance of airy dismissal for 
Siward. 

Plank had wired from New York, the 
night before, that he was coming; in 
another hour he would be there. Leila 
knew it perfectly well, and she looked into 
the wickedly expressive young face of the 
girl beside her, eyes soft but unsmiling. 

“Child, child,” she murmured, ‘‘you do 
fe know how much of a man a man can 
Bal?! 

“Yes, I do!’ said Sylvia hotly. 

Leila smiled. ‘‘Hush, you little silly! 
I’ve talked Stephen and praised Stephen 
to you for days and days, and the moment I 
dare mention another man you fly at me, 
hair on end!” 

“Oh, Leila, [knowit! I’m perfectly mad 
about him, that’s all. But don’t you think 
he is looking like himself again? And, 
Leila, isn’t he strangely attractive?—I 
don’t mean just because I happen to be in 
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love with him— but give me a perfectly cold 
and unbiased opinion, dear, because there 
is simply no use in a girl’s blinding herself 
to facts, or in ignoring certain fixed laws of 
symmetry, which it is perfectly obvious 
that Mr. Siward fulfills in those well-known 
and established proportions which “a 

“Sylvia!” 

‘“What?”’ she asked, startled. 

“Nothing. Only for two solid weeks 


“Of course, if you are not interested 
”? 


“But I am, child—I am!—desperately 
interested! He is handsome! I knew him 
before you did, and I thought so then!”’ 

“Did you?”’ said Sylvia, troubled. 

“Yes, I did. When I wore short skirts I 
kissed him, too!”’ 

“Did you? W-what did he wear?” 

“‘Knickerbockers, | silly! You don’t 
think he was still in the cradle, do you? I’m 
not so aged as that /”’ 

‘“‘T missed a great deal in my childhood,” 
said Sylvia naively. 

‘By not knowing Stephen? Pooh! He 
used to pinch’ me, and then we’d put out 
our tongues in mutual derision. Once : 

“Stop!” said Sylvia faintly. ‘‘And any- 
how, you probably taught him. ces 
Look at him as he saunters across the lawn, 
Leila—look at him!” 

“Well? I see him.” 

““Tsn’t he almost an ideal?” 

“He zs. He certainly is, dear.” 

“To you think he walks as though he 
were perfectly well?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,”’ said Leila thought- 
fully. ‘‘Sometimes people whose walk is a 
gracefully languid saunter develop adipose 
tissue after forty.” 

“Nonsense! Really, Leila, do you think 
he walks like a perfectly well man?” 

“He may be coming down with whooping- 
cough——”’ 

Sylvia rose indignantly, but Leila pulled 
her back to the sun-warmed marble bench: 

‘‘A girl in love loses her sense of humor 
temporarily. Sit down, you little vixen!”’ 

“Leila, you laugh at everything when I 
don’t feel like it.” 

“T’m not in love, and that’s why.” 

““You are in love!”’ 

Leila looked at her, then under her 
breath: ‘‘In love, am I—with the whole 
young world ringing with the laughter I had 
forgotten the very sound of? Do you call 
that love?—with the sea and sky laughing 
back at me, and the wind in my ears fairly 
tremulous with laughter? Do you, who 
look out upon the pretty world so seriously 
through those sea-blue eyes of yours, think 
that J can be in love?” 

“‘Oh, Leila, a girl’s happiness is serious 
enough, isn’t it? Dear, it frightens me! 
I was so close to losing it—once.”’ 

“‘T lost mine,”’ said Leila, closing her eyes 
fora moment. ‘“‘I shall not sigh if I find 
it again.” 

They sat there in the sun, Leila’s hand 
lying idly in Sylvia’s, the soft sea-wind 
stirring their hair, and in their ears the 
thunderous undertone of the mounting sea. 

“Look at Stephen!’’ murmured Sylvia, 
her enraptured eyes following ‘him as he 
strolled hatless and coatless along the cliff’s 
edge, the sun glimmering on his short hair, 
a tall, slim, well-coupled, strongly-knit 
shape against the sky and sea. 

But Leila’s quick ear had caught a sig- 
nificant sound from the gravel drive behind 
her, and she stood up, a delicious color 
tinting her face. 

“Are you going in?’ asked Sylvia. 
Then she, too, heard the subdued whirring 
of a motor from the front of the house, and 
she looked at Leila as she turned and 
recrossed the terrace, walking slowly but 
érect, her pretty head held high. 

Then Sylvia faced the sea again and 
presently descended the terrace, crossing 
the long lawn toward the headland, where 
Siward stood looking out across the water. 

Leila, from the music-room, watched her; 
then she heard Plank’s voice, and his step 
on thestair, and she called out to him gayly: 

‘Tt am downstairs, thank you. How 
dared you send me those foolish nurses!”’ 

She was laughing when he came into the 
room, standing there erect, head high, a 
brilliant color in her cheeks; and she 
offered him both hands which he took 
between his own, holding them strongly, 
and looking into her face with steady, 
questioning eyes. 

“Well?” she said, still smiling, but her 
searlet under-lip trembled a little; then: 
“Yes, you may say what you wish—what 
I—I wish you to say. eee) Dherescan) 
be no harm in talking about it. But—will 


you be very gentle with me? Don’t 
m-make me cry; I h-have—I am t-trying 
to remember how it feels to laugh once 
more.” 


Sylvia, lying in the hot sand on the tiny 
crescent beach under the cliffs, listened 
gravely to Siward’s figures, as, notebook 
in hand, he went over the real-estate 
problem, commenting thoughtfully as he 
discussed the houses offered. 

“Twenty by a hundred and two; good 
rear, north side of the street—next door to 
the Tommy Barclays, you know, Sylvia; 
only they’re asking forty-two-five.”’ 

“That is an outrage!’’ said Sylvia 
seriously; ‘‘besides, I remember there was 
a wretched cellar, and only a butler’s pantry 
extension. I’d much rather have that little 
house in Sixty-fourth Street, where the 
Fetherbraynes live—next house on the 
west, youknow. Then we can pull it down 
and build—when we want to.” 

‘“We won’t be able to afford to build for 
a while, you know,” said Siward doubtfully. 

‘“What do we care, dear? 
millions of things to do, anyway, and what 
is the use of building?” 


‘‘As many things to do as that?”’ he said, | | 


looking over his notebook with a smile. 
“More! 


live, and open our eyes, silly? Listen: 


Books, books, books, from top to bottom | ft 
of the house, that is what I want first of | }]}j 


all—except my piano.” 


‘Do let us have a little plumbing, dear,” | 


he said so seriously that for a fraction of a 
second she was on the verge of taking him 
seriously. 


‘“Why extravagant plumbing when books | 


furnish sufficient circulation for the flow 
of soul, dear?’’ she retorted gravely. 

“Nobody we know will ever come to see 
us if they think we read books.” 

“Tsn’t it delightful!’’ sighed Sylvia. 
“We're going to become frumps! I 
mustn’t forget the blue stockings for my 
trousseau, dear. I’ll need them when we 
read Henry James to each other.” 

Siward, resting his weight on one hand, 
laughed, and looked out at the surf drench- 
ing the reefs with silver. 

““To think,” he said, ‘‘that I could ever 
have been enough afraid of the sea to hate 
it! After all, at low tide the reef is always 
there in the same place and none the worse 
forthedrenching. All that surf only shows 
how strong a rock can be.” 

He smiled, and turned to look at Sylvia; 


and she lay there, silent, blue eyes looking | 


back into his. Suddenly they glimmered 


with tears, and she stretched out both arms, | 


drawing his head down to hers convulsively, 
her quivering mouth crushed against his lips. 
Then she rose to her knees, to her feet, 
dazed, brushing the tears from her eyes. 

“To think—to think,” she stammered, 
‘that I might have let you face the world 
alone! Dearest, dearest, we must fight 
a good fight. The sea is always there— 
always, always there!” 

He looked straight into her eyes, fear- 
lessly, tenderly, and she looked back with 
the divine, untroubled gaze of a child, lay- 
ing her slender, sun-tanned hands in his. 

And, deep in his body, as he stood 
there, he heard the low challenge of his soul 
on guard; and he knew that the Enemy 
listened. 

(THE END) 


Two Drawbacks 


F ALL the auctioneers who have swayed 
the hammer, from the days of Augustus 
Cesar to the present time, the most famous 
was George Robins, of London. To a fine 
person, we are told, he added mind, edu- 
cation, and a rare knowledge of men. He 
made the sale of a library a continuous 
literary lecture. Possessing rare elocu- 
tionary gifts; reading with exquisite taste 


passages from the books he was selling, | 


with brief biographies and criticisms of their 
authors; reciting hexameters from Greek 
and Roman classics, and reading passages 
from humorous writers with a tone and air 
so ludicrous as to set the room in a roar of 
laughter, he often won higher prices for 
books than those obtained at the shops. 
An amusing example of his adroitness in 
extolling an estate is the language with 
which he once closed a highly-colored de- 
scription of one he was selling. For a few 
moments he paused, and then said: 

“‘And now, gentlemen, having given a 
truthful description of this magnificent 
estate, candor compels me to allow that it 
has two drawbacks: the litter of the rose- 
leaves and the noise of the nightingales.”’ 


We'll have | 


Are we not just beginning to | 
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comfortable from the start. 
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VERWEAR Hosiery is guaran- — 

teed to wear for six months with- — 
out a hole, rip or tear— guaranteed — 
against everything, even carelessness. 
There’s no string to that guarantee. 

But there’s one way to convince 
yourself about the wearing quality — 
Wear Them/ 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them 
send us his name and $1.50 for six 
pairs— guaranteed for six months— | 
and you will receive the hose all 
charges paid. State size and color 
you wish and whether light or 
medium weight. q 

Ask for our beautiful new book, 


“An Everwear Yarn” 
1T’S FREE 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
521 State Street Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. , 
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REPAIRING AND 


A Fireplace Chair Restored at Home from 
Complete Wreckage 


T IS not asif the dictum of Miles Standish 
about doing a thing one’s self could 
always be applied to putting into good 

zondition old furniture that has suffered 
fromage anduse. Often, and perhaps gener- 

y, if one wants an article of furniture well 

epaired, the best way is to send it to an 
sxpert craftsman. But, onthe other hand, 
there are a great many things which one can 
do one’s self, and which it is convenient and 
idvantageous, as well as economical, to do. 

The cultivation of a certain handiness and 
adaptability in regard to old furniture tends 
so increase the enjoyment of the collector. 
- ‘Now, what are you going to do with 
that?” asked a friend, as he looked at an old 
ind shabby wooden chair of perhaps no 
‘der than 1815, whose top rail was missing 
rom the back, leaving curving, hornlike 
projections above the middle slat and the 
lender spokes. Our friend smiled as he 
isked the question, and there was the sug- 
testion of gentle scoff in his voice. 

In truth, there was not a promising out- 

k for filling the gap where that top slat 

jught to be (slats, it should be said, arestrips 
Inning horizontally across a chair back, 
vhile a splat is the piece running vertically 
om top to bottom in the middle), for we 
mew from the mate of the chair that a new 
lat would be hard to make. For one rea- 
on, it would have to be bent on a difficult 
urve, and unless made precisely right it 
rould look decidedly unattractive. 

| We looked at it thoughtfully. ‘You 
lean that it is a subject for the scrap- 
ea Pe 

| “Well, you’ve got to get a scrap-heap 
ome day,” he responded airily, ‘‘and you 
lay as well begin with this old chair—like 
nose early Ohio settlers, you know, that 
ok a nonogenarian along to begin the 
emetery with.” 

In the face of this friendly taunt we were 
ound to make use of that chair. And, 
then the idea came, it was, like many 
nother illuminative idea, extremely sim- 
le. The curving projections were sawed 
ff, close above the middle slat. The knobs 
ere planed and smoothed into a receding 
irve. Then, as the chair had always been 
painted one, it was sandpapered, and 
ainted a cream white, and placed in front 
‘a dressing-table; and guests have used 
there and expressed their wonder that 
ere should be such a fetching, short- 
acked chair. : 
efore one can really come to the love of 
imniture he must patiently and personally 

dle it till he has patiently and personally 

arned it. 

ou are, say, more or less hazy in regard 

) the actual construction and merits of a 
ppendale chair. Well, after first catch- 
€ the chair, choosing a shabby one that 
general restoration and polishing, 
€ a stout, broad-bladed knife and begin 

Scrape. Hold the edge of the knife to the 
od at right angles and draw steadily 
¥ 
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The Quest of the Colonial 


By ROBERT AND ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 
| 


toward you. The chair, in its checkered 
career, has probably had several coats of 
varnish and possibly a coat of paint. Work 
hard, and see that every particle of this 
coating falls to the floor. No injury will 
come to the wood if you use care. Good 
mahogany seems glad to be scraped, and is 
not easily scratched or raised in shavings, 
when the knife is heavy and straight and the 
strokes even, and if there are no digging 
motions. *Instead of a knife glass is used 
by some, but it easily scratches the wood. 

As the chair is cleared to the wood, and 
you thus become on intimate terms with it, 
you willincreasingly realize that the patient, 
personal touch is causing you to take in to 
the full every point of outline and beauty. 
As each corner is finished you will notice 
not only the curves but the mode of con- 
struction; as you work on, over the curves 
of the perforated splat and the shape of the 
stalwart legs, you will begin to understand 
a Chippendale chair; you will see why this 
cabinet-maker of St. Martin’s Lane could 
give his name to a school of design, as the 
monarchs of France, on their side of the 
Channel, gave theirs. As the American 
dealers of to-day patter of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite ark Sheraton, and perhaps 
even of that Shearer whose fame was almost 
lost in the glory of his rivals, so, in the shops 
of Paris, the dealers’ talk is punctuated with 
the famous Quatorze and Quinze and Seize. 

By the time you have your chair scraped 
and clean, you have not only learned the 
merits of construction, but you have discoy- 
ered the faults and weaknesses that time 
has brought to your specimen. 

Even the beginner can do many things 
toward restoration, and it is a peculiarly 
keen pleasure to see a battered treasure re- 
turn to beauty under one’s own hands. A 
table-top comes to mind as one of the 
things that yielded some of these thrills. 
It had seven marks, round and sunken, 
where the wood was crushed by sharp 
blows, apparently from a hammer. An 
old cabinet-maker had told us how to raise 
such dents, and we followed his directions 
although with misgivings as to success. 
Water was dropped in each depression; 
blotting-paper was laid over it, and a warm 
flatiron, not so warm as to scorch the wood, 
was placed over each blotting-paper. The 
old cabinet-maker had smiled queerly when 
he said that it would need many applica- 
tions. For a whole day, each time those 
irons were found cool, more water was ap- 
plied, with a blotter and another mildly 
warm iron. Slowly, magic was done; 
slowly the wood swelled and rose! For- 
tunately, no wood was missing. The blows 
had merely sunk into the table without 
breaking it. Moisture and heat gradually 
swelled the sunken fibre and it resumed its 
old smooth surface, while at the same time 
there was no effect whatever upon the wood 
surrounding the dents, which therefore 
remained level and smooth. 

The most effective way to treat fine 
woods, after they have been scraped clean 
and repaired, is by means of what is 
known as French polishing. And French 
polishing may be done at one’s own home, 
with keen pleasure in the result of one’s 
efforts, and, it may be added, with a very 
considerable financial saving, for it isan ex- 
pensive kind of work to have done. Itisa 
fascinating art to understand, and one 
known to few except professional workers. 
And here is how it is done. 

Let us presume that the article to be pol- 
ished is of mahogany—and yet, except for 
very slight modifications called for by ques- 
tions of coloring and filling, the rules will fit 
almost any wood. 

First, the piece of mahogany, after it is 
scraped to the wood, is rubbed with pow- 
dered pumice-stone and boiled linseed oil — 
rubbed hard and long with a rough woolen 
rag, such as a piece of ingrain carpet or 
horse-blanket. Seeing a workman in the 
Rue St. Antoine at this very work, and 
examining his rubber, we found that he had 
a stone within it to give a hardness to the 
pressure of the cloth and oil and pumice- 
stone upon the wood. Since then, with us, 
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Rear View of the Fireside Chair Restored 


a stone is used and it is certainly an aid to 
efficacy. The beauty of the finished work 
depends upon the smoothness given the 
wood by this rubbing. 

But veneered wood must not be thus 
rubbed, for it would soften the glue, nor 
does veneer need it, for the wood chosen for 
veneer is usually very smooth and close- 
grained. Wood which has been well cared 
for and is unmarred under the old polish 
does not need this preliminary work to be 
long continued, for the effect of the pumice- 
stone and oil of years ago has not been lost. 

Should a soft place appear where some 
inferior piece of wood has been used, apply 
a coat of glue and water and leave until dry. 
This will harden the grain of the wood. 

Crevices should be filled with a cement of 
beeswax and resin and vermilion, heated 
together, and run into the hole with a warm 
chisel. Should a depression be found in an 
otherwise smooth surface, as is frequently 
the case at the centre of a knotty and gor- 
geous part of the mahogany, do not try the 
water and blotter method, for, the wood not 
having been crushed, it will not rise. But, 
with a brush, dip into the bottle of shellac 
to be used as polish, and generously cover 
this spot. As often as this hardens drop 
more until the depression is built up to the 
proper level. When perfectly hard it can be 
Paphed smooth with the rest of the surface. 

We have always found sandpaper, even of 
the finest quality, a scratchy and poor sub- 
stitute for pumice and oil and energy. 

After the surface feels smooth and satiny, 
wipe the wood dry and clean, and place it in 
a well-lighted room where there will be no 
dust. It is well to do the work in a room 
where tools shall remain undisturbed. 

Now, for the actual polishing have a 
quart bottle filled with the necessary mix- 
ture. There is some divergence among 
workers as to this, but here is a mixture that 
we have found admirable: One pint of 
grain alcohol; four ounces of shellac of 
a light color, crushed small; and half an 
ounce each of gum arabic and gum sandarac, 
powdered fine. This bottle must stand ona 
sunny window-sill, or on a warm register, 


or in a hot sand bath, but never near fire, | 
for three days; and with sundry shakings | 


it will turn into a thick and rather clear 
liquid with no sediment or undissolved 
matter. The sandarac sometimes settles, 
but still has a slight waterproofing influence 
in the mixture. 

Now to begin. In your hand have an 
inch-thick, four-inch square of folded flan- 
nel, soft and fine. It must be covered with 
a piece of old linen which is not linty. open 
the square and pour in from the bottle a 
tablespoonful or less. Gather the corners 
and edges into the hand so that a round, 
plump cushion protrudes, with the polish 
in the heart of it, covered with the fine 
linen. Touch this linen with one slight dab 
of linseed oil and take a cautious light stroke 
down the grain of the wood toward the 
light from the window. Very slowly, and 
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New 
Fall Style 
A, Book and 


to any woman who is in- 
terested in knowing 
what willbefashionable 

in New York this Fall. 


Our Style Book is 
the most complete- 
ly illustrated fash- 

ion publication 

issued. It shows 

over 100 of the 
newest styles, 
and tells you what is 
suitable for every oc- 
casion. The samples 
are chosen from our stock of 
over 450 varieties of the 
newest materials for Fall 
and Winter wear. 

Make your selections 
from our Style Book and 

Samples,follow our sim- 
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y taking measurements 
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or ten days you will 
receive your garment 
made in accordance with your individual 
measurements and guaranteed to fit and 
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without ever resting this dauber on the 
wood, a back-and-forth movement must be 
made. The polish begins to hye The 
wood glows. The fire of its color gleams. 
Happiness steals over you. You return to 
the bottle for more. As skill grows you can 
sail gayly back and forth and by many par- 
allel long strokes you will cover the small 
surface you are first attempting. For you 
will be wise, and not begin with the top of 
the dining-table, but take a leg, or, better 
still, a candle-stand or a dressing-glass 
frame. 

After you feel master of the back-and- 
forth stroke, try a circular movement, 
which seems to surface things over and 
make progress. Return to the bottle for 
more liquid as needed, and renew the linen 
should it wear through, for the wool fibre 
will stick to the wood and destroy your sur- 
face. A very occasional dab of oil will be 
necessary on the linen. 

One beauty of French polishing is that it 
is dry at once. There is no waiting to see if 
it is going to harden or set. 

Keep on until the quality of the polish is 
deep and resplendent, until it suits taste 
and fancy, and until you are sure you have 
never seen a finer finish anywhere, in 
friend’s or rival’s home or in dealer’s shop. 
Your arms will be weary and your hands 
very sticky by this time; but rinse them in 
alcohol and save the rinsing in a bottle, for 
you may use it later. 

Next morning it is a little appalling to see 
how much the fine polish has gone in over 
night. But this is not very discouraging, 
for it has really gone in and has not evapo- 
rated. Instead of going on at once with 
more polish, take the old pumice-stone and 
oil rubber and rub the surface down to dull- 
ness; with a less vigorous stroke, however, 
than on the bare wood. Wipe clean, and 
again take the linen-covered, soft, woolen 
rubber (which will keep for many days 
without hardening if dropped in a covered 
can when not in use), and begin to put more 
polish on. Were you pleased yesterday? 
You will be more than that to-day. How 
the polish improves is a constant delight. 
The beauty, and the possibilities of beauty, 
in mahogany growupon you, and you seein 
fancy the shabby old desk and the Empire 
work-table undergoing this very meta- 
morphosis within the week. Put on all the 
polish that the wood requires (be sure to 
put on enough) and leave it again over night. 

In the morning comes the last and most 
delicate of the operations. The work can 
be left as it is so far as durability is con- 
cerned, but another hue to the rainbow can 
be added by what is called spiriting off. 

Take a roll or piece of soft linen, such as a 
fine but worn-out handkerchief. Tear off 
hems and monograms or fold them in, to 
insure softness. Take the alcohol you used 
for rinsing your fingers, or put a few drops 
from the polish bottle into fresh alcohol. 
Moisten your soft roll of linen in this and 
skim over the surface of your work with it. 
The end to be accomplished is to run the 
polish together into a hard and resisting 
surface. This moist rag will do wonderful 
things if a little skill is acquired in its use, 
but one lingering smear of it will lift the 
polish from the wood and leave the work of 
days a ruin, only to be scraped away. 

French polishing leaves a brilliant deep 
polish on the wood, which a blow will not 
turn into a yellow mark, with fractures, as 
is the case with varnished wood, and which 
is as good and strong as ingenuity has in- 
vented. Should a duller surface be desired, 
and it is more effective on sombre old chests 
of drawers and many heavy old pieces, rub 
the finished surface very gently, and very 
little, with flannel and pumice-stone and 
oil. It is the work of a few moments to 
change from brightness to dullness, yet we 
have known bills to be sent with six dollars’ 
extra charge for this desired dull finish. 

There are many ‘“‘superstitions’”’ to be 
followed, as coffee drinkers call such cere- 
monies as putting sugar in the cup first and 
coffee on top. 

Never use the polish bottle on a dull or 
humid day. It will be contrary and sticky. 
Scrape and rub with oil and pumice on the 
dull days. You must have bright skies for 
good polishing. 

There are many more points which emer- 
gencies will teach. Ifa bubbly ugly smear 
appears, showing where the polish has stuck 
to the rubber instead of to the wood, stop all 
work on that part for the day. Next day, 
when it is Han rub with pumice-stone and 
oil and see if you can go on with the polish. 
If it is not a bad case this can be done. [If it 
has been a case of leaving the rubber on the 
wood while you went downstairs, you had 
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better betake yourself to the knife and 
scrape clean for a new deal. 

hen flutings, or receding angles, or 
carvings which cannot be reached by the 
rounding surface of the polish rubber are 
met with, a slim and slender brush of fine 
hair should be dipped in the bottle and the 
liquid lined into these difficult places; then 
the pad may be resumed for the polishing of 
the surfaces around these same parts. 

Now and then a stain is absolutely neces- 
sary, where a patch is to be made like the 
original. Never use a colored varnish or a 
commercial stain, but dye the bare wood 
with a dye made of bismuth brown and 
alcohol, to which a granule of aniline red is 
added. 

A patch around a keyhole, or an inset of 
new and light-colored mahogany, may be 
darkened by wiping over with lye water and 
rinsing off. 

The continued application of lye or caus- 
tic soda in any form causes mahogany to 
darken into purplish hues. Many restora- 
tions come home from workshops of high 
repute with this queer dull purple gleaming 
from the wood as the result of an easy way 
of removing the old varnish with lye. Time 
and again have the uninspired restorers of 
old furniture pooh-poohed the folly of scrap- 
ing wood and advocated the lye-can. With 
lye, the old varnish or polish comes off in 
one-eighth of the time needed by scraping, 
but the fire of the wood disappears too, and 
there comes in its stead the ugly purple 
which has little resemblance to the rich 
color of good wood well treated. 

Inkstains so frequently sink into the very 
fibre of the wood that it is well worth know- 
ing that, if covered with a drop of water into 
which one or two crystals of oxalic acid are 
then pushed, the ink will disappear. But 
watch the operation, and wipe away the 
acid as soon as the cleansing is complete. 
Remember, too, that oxalic acid is poison. 

For the many things, little and big, that 
may be done at home, it is well to set aside 
a small room as a home workshop. We set 
apart such a room, away from the main part 
of the house, and gilding, upholstering, 
cabinet-making, polishing and general re- 
pairing are carried on with a very simple 
array of tools in which hatchet and tack- 
hammer and kitchen knife play star parts. 

However, we have one useful machine. 
It is made from an old sewing-machine, so 
antiquated as to have no friend or owner. 
It is now a brass polisher! Polishing and- 
irons and candlesticks and pewter mugs and 
pewter platters is always looked upon as a 
task out of usual household lines. Silver is 
polished without a murmur, but brass and 
pewter are looked upon with no eye of favor 
in the kitchen. And so, we had to present 
the polishing of brass and pewter as an easy 
task; hence the sewing-machine, made 
over with a felt burnishing-wheel by a vil- 
lage artisan. No longer, now, is burnishing 
a task, and the machine was not difficult of 
construction. The arm was knocked off, 
and the felt-covered wooden wheel was 


attached. In buffing, putz or brass polish is 
used. 

It is always pleasant to know a simple 
method by which some serious-seeming 
difficulty may beovercome. An old banister- 
back chair, which antedates the days of 
Chippendale, with generous rush seat, and a 
front rung with a huge knob in the middle, 
was cleaned of a coat of garden green and 
returned to its original dull black by first 
applying logwood boiled in water, and, 
when this was dry, by brushing over with 
vinegar in which rusty nails had been left 
for several hours. The chair had a dirty, 
mussy, brown color when the work was done, 
but in a few minutes the color became 
ebony-like, and was a great success. The 
advantage of this over painting black is 
that the very fibre of the wood is dyed, and 
the chair does not, therefore, wear white on 
the arms and edges. 

It is always well to have on hand a sheet 
of mahogany veneer, which can be pur- 
chased at some wood warehouse where you 
have spied the sign of ‘‘ Veneers”’ from pass- 
ing trolley or from high-level bridge. Scis- 
sors will clip a piece of harmonizing streak 
and grain for some spot where it is needed, 
and with a clean surface, freshly-made glue 
and a heavy weight, or, still better, a wooden 
clamp, you can easily do the work of mend- 
ing veneer. Or you may relay loose veneer 
by cleaning it, using fresh glue, and replac- 
ing it under pressure. A blister in old ve- 
neer may be laid by slitting it in the middle 
and pouring in some glue, working it thor- 
oughly under every part of the blister, 
pressing out all that you can, and then lay- 
ing a very heavy weight on it. Time enters 
into all these things, and the beginner is apt 
to become impatient while waiting for glue 
to harden and veneer to adhere. 


Once learn the art of putting in rush seats | 


in chairs—it may easily be learned from 
some worker of the old school—and you are 
not only ready to repair a rush seat that has 
become broken and ragged by use, but you 
need never hesitate about acquiring some 
fine old chair, with broken bottom, when 
opportunity offers, although you would 

robably let the prize pass if you had not 
earned this art. 

There are many things which the col- 
lector himself may do. You may put on 
missing handles of brass or glass—first wait- 
ing until, in some junk-shop or odd corner, 
you find the handle of precisely the proper 
period. You may do a myriad of things 
with broken furniture, thereby acquiring 
personal knowledge of the admirable old- 
time ways, and, especially if you live at 
some distance from a city, saving yourself 
endless trouble in shipping articles of furni- 
ture back and forth. 

Beginning by doing the work from mo- 
tives of economy or convenience, you will 
soon acquire a real love for it. 


Editor's Note — This is the ninth of a series of 
papers of instruction and advice by Mr, and Mrs. 
Shackleton, written out of their own experience 
in the quest of old-time furniture. 


Building upa Retail Business 


By HARLOW N. 


T IS a fact that hundreds of small 
storekeepers become insolvent before 
they know it, and they believe them- 

selves prospering until aroused to their 
actual condition by the credit-man of their 
jobbing house. This statement will, I am 
sure, be verified by the credit-man of almost 
any wholesale house, particularly in the 
grocery or dry-goods business. 

One of the rocks upon which thousands 
of country storekeepers go to pieces is that 
of failure to figure the cost of their goods. 
I do not believe it an exaggeration to say 
that not one country storekeeper in a 
thousand, the country over, adequately 
figures the cost of the merchandise which 
he sells. Almost invariably he fails to 
include in his estimate some important 
element of fixed charges, of his running 
expenses. For example, if he owns his 
store building he figures that he is saving 
the entire item of rent, and consequently 
he does not include this in his fixed or 
running expenses; because he has his son 
helping in the store as a clerk and hisnephew 
delivers the goods, he makes no charge for 
their services on his salary account; 
again, he is unusually exact if he makes any 
charge on account of the insurance which 
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he is obliged to carry on his building and 
stock. Of course, not all country merchants 
are as careless as this with regard to their 
record of operating expenses, but it is safe 
to say that very few of them charge any- 
thing to the account of interest on their 
investment beyond, perhaps, the actual 
sums which they are obliged to pay out 
for interest on money borrowed. In a 
word, the average keeper of a country 
store has no idea whatever of his total 
operating expenses, and he is uncommonly 
fortunate if he figures into the cost of his 
goods one-half of the expense which should 
be charged under that head. Really, I do 
not think that fifty per cent. of the smaller 
storekeepers in the country districts figure 
into their cost of a specific invoice of goods 
the money actually paid out for the trans- 
portation of that shipment, to say nothing 
of any charge for hauling and handling 
inside the store. 

Let me give one instance, which is thor- 
oughly representative of hundreds of 
others, of how a storekeeper figured his 
cost. He bought a case oF canned goods 
and had it hauled from the station to his 
store in his own delivery-wagon. The 
fact that he did not have to pay any 
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_drayage on these goods was the one thing 
ee anently in his mind when he opened 
them, and for this reason he told the boys 
to mark the cost at fifteen cents and the 
selling price at twenty cents. When he 
sold these goods he flattered himself that 
he was making a good margin of profit, 
while, as a matter of fact, if he figured 
in a right percentage of all of his oper- 
ating expenses he would have realized 
that he was selling the goods at a margin 
of less than a cent a can, if not at actual 
cost 


Another point which the storekeeper is 
rone to overlook is that of failing to 
ecide for his customer. For example: 
Every storekeeper carries several brands 
of tobacco. In tobaccos, as in most other 
lines of goods carried in the small general 
store, there is a wide difference in the 
margin of profit which the storekeeper 
ean exact from his customer. Those 
brands which are the most widely adver- 
tised invariably afford the smallest margin 
of profit. Letussuppose, for example, that 
the Pocahontas brand of plug tobacco 
gives the merchant a margin of only ten 


a plug of Cowboys’ Delight instead of 
Pocahontas, unless the buyer, of his own 
volition, asks for Pocahontas. 
other hand, the storekeeper who is not 
‘thoroughly up to his task will ask the cus- 
tomer, ‘“‘What brand do you want?” 
‘thus leaving the decision entirely to the 
customer, and thereby cutting his own 
profit in half. It must be confessed that, 
jin a majority of cases, the country store- 
\keeper, or his clerk, fails to make this 
decision for his customers. Of course, 
'when the decision is put up to the customer 
the will invariably name the brand most 
\widely advertised, because it is the first one 
|that comes to his mind. If this were not 
‘the case what is known as ‘‘general public- 
jity”’ advertising would be a failure and the 
‘millions of dollars spent in this kind of 
~publicity would be wasted. 

_ Depend upon it, the customer will always 
‘name the Brat which gives the least 
margin of profit, unless the storekeeper 
akes the matter in his hands and makes 
the decision in favor of the brand against 
‘which the manufacturer is not obliged to 
‘charge the expenses of a heavy publicity 
‘advertising campaign. 


How Customers are Educated 


arge advertising back of them. Then he 
should remember that he has it in his power 
0 make unadvertised brands of goods 
umost as well known to his customers as 
those which are largely advertised. This 
ie can do, not only by word of mouth, but 
%y using intelligent discrimination in 
lisplaying the brands which he is most 
nxi He should remember 
shat people dislike to be thought ignorant 
of ands and qualities, and that he has 
the power in his own hands to create the 
mpression in the minds of his customers 
shat certain profitable brands are the de- 
jirable ones. 

There is no necessity for a merchant to 
five the most prominent display to brands 
n which there is the least profit. Instead, 
t is the part of discretion and good sales- 
Nanship to give the most conspicuous 
lace in his show-windows and on his 
‘ounters and his shelves to those goods 
Vhich he is most anxious to sell because 
they yield him the larger profit. A little 
ntelligent work, in a hand-to-hand way, 
vill do wonders in educating his customers 
n the idea that certain unadvertised brands 
f goods are equal in quality to those which 
lave received greater publicity and for 
which a higher price is charged. It is 
‘uman nature to feel gratified over a good 
pargain, and when once the customer is 
lade to feel that he is buying something 
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for ten cents as good as others are getting 
for fifteen, he feels a certain sense of grati- 
tude to the merchant who has put the 
bargain in his way. 

Of course the small country storekeeper 
cannot get the jobber to put his own brand 
on goods which he buys, but this is easily 

ossible with leading merchants in the 
arger towns and provincial cities, and 
this is one of the strong points in good 
merchandising, particularly in the grocery 
business. No opportunity to do this 
should be neglected, provided, always, that 
there is no doubt as to the intrinsic merit 
of the goods. When the storekeeper, 
little or big, recommends an unadvertised 
brand of goods as against an advertised 
brand, he must be absolutely certain that 
the goods have the merit and will bear out 
his recommendation. 

It should not be inferred from what I 
have said, however, that a merchant’s stock 
of goods is complete without the leading 
standard or advertised brands of goods in 
the various lines. There are always, in 
every community, people who will demand 
these and be dissatisfied unless they are 
able to get them. 

Perhaps the most important thing which 
any merchant sells is that for which he 
does not make a direct or open charge. 
The name of this commodity is service. 
Nothing on his shelves or counters is of 
greater value, and the quality of service 
which he gives his customers is just as 
vital to his success, perhaps more so, than 
is the Guelity of the goods which he sends 
out in his delivery-wagon or puts into the 
hands of hiscustomer. On the other hand, 
service is just as tangible a commodity as 
sugar or dress goods, and should be as 
carefully reckoned in his cost account as 
his bills for goods or his freight or insurance 
expense. 


The Value of Good Help 


It is not too much to say that good serv- 
ice is the most profitable thing which the 
merchant can sell, and that poor service is, 
by the same token, the most unprofitable 
thing that he can have about his store. 
Comparatively few storekeepers have any 
realization of this, and seem to conduct 
their business upon the supposition that 
service is an intangible quantity, and that 
the cheaper they can get their clerk hire the 
better. Few mistakes can be more fatal to 
merchandising than this notion. From the 
delivery boy up to the proprietor, quality 
of service should be considered the very 
essence of good merchandising. Itisafun- 
damental trait of human nature to consider 
the manner in which a transaction is done 
to be quite as important as the more mate- 
rial part of it. hen the storekeeper gets 
into the city he likes to get his meals at a 
first-class restaurant. Why? Not because 
the food served to him is really any better 
than he would get at a cheaper restaurant, 
but because the service ts better. In other 
words, he is entirely willing to pay for a 
superior article of attention and for more 
attractivesurroundings. Ifheisobservant 
and thoughtful he will at once realize that 
his customers are made of the same clay 
as himself, and that they will, consciously 
or unconsciously, take the matter of 
service into the same consideration in 
buying goods as he does in buying his 
meals. They will, as he does, put a pre- 
mium upon attention, attractiveness of 
surroundings and promptness and reli- 
ability of delivery, not to speak of an 
agreeable manner in those who render the 
service. 

Neatness is a prime essential in store- 
keeping. Many merchants have found 
their trade going to their competitors, and 
have been unable to account for this loss 
of patronage. Knowing their merchan- 
dise to be as good as that sold by their 
competitors, and their prices to be as low, 
they were unable to account for this loss 
of trade. If they could have taken their 
customers into their confidence and arrived 
at the real reason of this falling away of 
patronage, they would have been astonished 
to learn that lack of neatness was the real 
cause at the bottom of the matter. This 
observation applies especially to stores in 
which dry goods and groceries are sold, 
for the reason that, to a very large extent, 
these commodities are bought by women, 
and that there is nothing against which 
woman nature so instinctively rebels as 
disorder and dirt. 

To put it less bluntly, women are es- 
pecially sensitive to all that is cleanly, neat 
and attractive to the eye. They like 


pleasant’ and tasteful surroundings, and 
anything which suggests disorder and 
confusion repels them. Although perhaps 
men are not generally as sensitive to these 
things as women, at the same time they are 
confused by a disorderly array of mer- 
chandise and are attracted by a neat and 
pleasing display of goods. Any well- 
circumstanced man or woman shrinks from 
attempting to buy in a store where the 
stock is untidy and ‘‘cluttered.” In- 
stinctively the best trade in any community 
will gravitate toward the store which is 
kept up in the most orderly and attractive 
manner. 

Consequently, not only will the merchant 
who has the real trading instinct be awake 
to this important element in merchandising, 
but he will also see to it that he hires clerks 
who have a sense of neatness and order and 
have an ability to display goods in an 
attractive way. As a general rule, the 
dry-goods merchant is quicker to realize 
this than is the grocery man, but dirt and 
disorder in the grocery store are quite as 
distressing and inimical to real success as 
in the dry-goods establishment. 

Again, neatness and order are essential 
to the success of the storekeeper from the 
standpoint of economy, as well as from 
their effect upon thesensibility of customers. 
Goods which are not handled with cleanli- 
ness, neatness and order deteriorate much 
more rapidly than those which are kept and 
handled in a neat and orderly manner. 
The cluttered, ill-arranged and untidy 
stock of: goods is the one which is going 
downhill with the greatest rapidity. 

Equally important in the matter of service 
is the quality of promptness. This comes 
into play from ae moment the customer 
enters the door of the store until the goods 
are delivered in his house. What reader 
has not heard the remark, ‘‘I like to trade 
with Smith, because I get waited upon 
right away, and because I know that the 
goods I order will be delivered in time for 
me to use them as I have planned.”’ Thou- 
sands of times grocery men in villages and 
small cities have lost good customers 
because the goods have not been delivered 
in time for the next meal. This may be 
caused by the slowness or the carelessness 
of the clerk or the delivery boy, or perhaps 
the proprietor himself. But no matter 
where the blame may rest, the disappointed 
customer will not forget the incident, and 
if it is repeated the loss of the family’s trade 
is almost sure to result. This suggests the 
not unimportant point that a bright and 
active delivery boy is quite as important a 
member of the storekeeper’s force as is 
the head clerk. 


The Important Boy 


Many merchants are prone to give very 
little consideration to the selection of a 
delivery boy; but this is decidedly a 
mistake. The right kind of a delivery 
boy has many times been able to hold the 
trade of a customer in spite of defects in 
goods and prices and in the service rendered 
by the proprietor and his clerks. The 
delivery boy who is a natural ‘‘hustler”’ 
is a tower of strength in the organization 
of any store, and the merchant who does 
not recognize this fact is overlooking an 
essential point. The storekeeper should 
not forget the fact that the delivery boy 
is the person who closes the transaction, 
and who goes into the homes of his customer 
todoso. Heis, so to speak, the living link 
between the store and the home. In many 
cases much of the buying is done by servants, 
and it is the delivery boy who comes into 
daily contact with the maid of the house. 
If this work is done in a prompt, intelligent 
and agreeable manner he gets a personal 
standing in the homes at which he calls, and 
not infrequently brings out the remark: 
“They may be a little slow at the store, 
but that boyis all right and can be depended 
upon to get the things around in time and 
in good shape.” 

Perhaps some of my readers may feel 
that I place too much importance upon the 
delivery boy, but he is a factor in com- 
munity trade which has received altogether 
too little consideration—and perhaps he 
also generally receives too little compensa- 
tion. Certainly, there is no kindergarten 
for the merchandising business equal to 
the delivery wagon, and the boy who 
makes a success in that humble capacity 
is the best possible timber out of which to 
make a clerk or proprietor. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of four papers 


on the successful conduct of a retail business. 
The concluding paper will appear in an early issue. 
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Merchant tailoring on a large scale 


Enables us to get to the mills on fab- 
rics and trimmings 


And to organize work-shops in such a 
manner as to use modern methods 
and eliminate waste — 


All of which means economy to the 
consumer without sacrificing quality. 


We have solved the problem of mak- 
ing stylish suits and overcoats to indi- 
vidual order from reliable fabrics at 
prices ranging from 

$25 to $35. 


Write for the name of our represent- 
ative in your town who will show you 
500 high grade cloths from which to 
make your selection. 


Zie. 4B 


Merchant Tailors, Price Bldg., Chicago 


Wear clothes that are made 
expressly for you. 


Bank by 
Mail ana set 


interest on your 
savings from this 


No safer bank in this country. 


Capital $2,500,000.00 Surplus $2,500,000.00 
Assets over $30,000,000.00 


Send for free booklet ‘‘A’’ which 

tells how easy it is to deposit 

in this bank wherever you live. 
THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


(SAVINGS BANK) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4 CLUPECO SHRUNK, QUARTER SIZES 
Cents each 2 for 25 Cents 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALERS NAME . 
.  CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


453 RIVER ST. TROY N.Y. 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SHIRTS. 


ALLING CARDS 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


SsO¢° $1.00 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a 
dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for a 
sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


The Mark 
of Highest 
Quality 


IN ( 
ree guT com NY 


Hotel Credit Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 


904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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ON 


IN THE WORLD 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


Carving Out Celebrity 


LIVED in a little hamlet at the edge of 

the Adirondacks. A two-man sawmill 
and a one-horse dye factory were its sole 
claims to commercial importance. Its 
society consisted of two men and four 
women. Its ‘‘underworld’’ was made up 
of a few laborers, some woodsmen and a 
dozen unsuccessful farmers. Nothing ever 
happened there. Sometimesa year elapsed 
without a dance or social gathering, and 
visitors came a month apart on the average. 
Nevertheless, I made formal application 
for the task of doing local correspondence 
for a weekly in the next county. I re- 
ceived no reply. Then I sent a fourteen- 
line paragraph to a daily paper printed in 
the nearest city. The paragraph was 
printed and a dollar bill came in payment 
for the item. I had written ‘‘real news”’ 
culled from a forest fire in the next town 
five miles away. 

Then I scanned my region. The nearest 
correspondent for the daily was six miles 
away, and on the woods side there was none. 
I annexed a territory twenty miles square 
and ‘‘covered it.’”’ Even at that, I was 
hard put to it some weeks to find ‘‘events”’ 
of the ordinary news kind. But I soon 
found that there were things more interest- 
ing than the comings and goings, the dying 
and being ‘‘seen in town” of sundry people. 
Everybody was interested in politics. I 
wrote up the politicians, giving the current 
price of votes and indicating the plans 
of the bosses. From ‘‘single liners’”’ the 
items grew to ‘‘spread heads’’—not as 
editorials, but as plain news items. I told 
how a young man built a telephone line, 
and quoted the windy pride of sundry 
‘leading citizens” till they squirmed. 

The items were simply different from 
the ordinary correspondence. In two lines 
I said a man was building a new barn, but 
when a neighbor built a dog-kennel I gave 
it a quarter of a column—barns were 
common, and kennels were not. When 
crows began to rob a farmer of his planted 
seed potatoes, I took it as real news. 
Crows do not usually eat potatoes. All 
the other correspondents reported fisher- 
men’s luck, but I made a feature of the 
politician who went wading for trout with 
a white collar around his neck. I took 
pains to watch the flowers, and to report 
the doings of wild deer. The condition 
of the roads, the school meeting, the ap- 
pearance of the wilderness came to have a 
significance not only in our own little 
valley, but twenty miles away as well. A 
description of a woodsman in a trespass 
case was submitted to a prize contest in an 
agricultural paper, and the submitter re- 
ceived $1.50. This helped spread the fame 
of the local items in the next town but one. 
A parson sent me an invitation to ‘“‘give 
a talk”’ before his young men’s class, and 
another who came to hold a funeral service 
in our church mentioned in the course of 
his sermon that he ‘‘had often read about 
our village in the local paper.”’ 

Because I told the truth, regardless of 
consequences, I found some Pole who 
closed up like clams when appeared. 
Others came three miles to ask me to tell 
about a row at a school meeting, or a fuss 
between politicians. 

Then a daily paper in a still more distant 
city than the one for which I was writing 
wrote to me, mentioning my odd items, 
and offered me a job as reporter in the city. 
I took the job. In this instance, doing 
something different from the ordinary 
had attracted worth-while attention, even 
though the effort to be different had been at 
times rather forced. I USE 


“Calling Down the Boss’ 


< \ K 7 ORK hard and keep your nerve”’ was 
the last injunction received from 
my employer as I started out to make my 
first trip on the road. My first objective 
point was Detroit, but there, the next 
morning I walked the streets until the 
lights were lit, and got only one car on my 
order-book for my day’s work. 

The second day was drawing to a close 
when I opened the door to the reception- 
room of one of the largest firms in the 
city. No one was in sight, and I stood 

around, first on one foot and then the 


other, dreading the interview with the 
people, of whom all our traveling-men were 
afraid. The door opened, a man six feet 
in height took my card and then looked 
me through and through. 

“‘T should like to see Mr. Smith, or his 
manager,”’ I said. 

‘“They are too busy to see you,” and he 
turned to reopen the door. 

I was becoming desperate. 

“How about his chief clerk? Ishe busy, 
too?” 

“Yes!” he bellowed. ‘‘They are all too 
busy; we don’t want anything.” 

In a tone quite as loud as he had used: 
“Sir,” said I, ‘‘I do not know who you 
may be or what position you may hold in 
this company, but I believe, sir, that, if 
Mr. Smith realized he had a man in his 
employ of your calibre, he would discharge 
you, for I believe him to be too good a 
business man not to listen to any business 
proposition which might present itself.” 

A faint trace of a smile hovered around 
the corners of his mouth as he answered: 

“Come in; I am Mr. Smith.” 

I sold him twenty-five cars and I bought 
his friendship. Im the years that have 
passed, Smith and I have often laughed 
over the ‘‘calling down” I gave him. 

—C. D. M. 


Snapping Up the Chance 


N DEBT more than fifty dollars to a 

firm of publishers with whom I was 
employed on a commission basis, with no 
prospects of strengthening my depleted 
purse, and with my wedding day—set 
more than a year before—only two weeks 
off: that was the miserable state in which 
I found myself in New York City one late 
October day. In a fashionable neighbor- 
hood bounded on the one hand by Seventy- 
fourth Street, I was moodily watching a 
photographer, under the direction of a 
contractor, photographing the recently 
finished front elevation of a palatial house 
—built on the lines of a famous French 
chateau—which I was informed was for 
a prominent Pittsburg millionaire. 

““These photographs,”’ I overheard the 
contractor say to the photographer, 
“should be published in book-form by the 
architect. This will be the most remark- 
able residence in New York. It is worth 
an art-album in itself.”’ 

Struck by an idea, I looked up the 
architect, a dreamy little Frenchman, in 
Fifth Avenue, and laid my scheme before 
him. He was pleased with my propo- 
sition, gave me a contract, and instructed 
his private secretary to give me letters of 
introduction to his sub-contractor. 

Two months later there was published a 
handsome booklet of photogravures show- 
ing the exteriors, interiors and many 
details of the remarkable five-million- 
dollar residence of the Pittsburg million- 
aire. Five hundred copies of this book 
carried just thirty pages of advertising, 
for which the sub-contractors of the 
“dreamy little Frenchman” had paid me 
one hundred dollars a page. 

Needless to say, I paid off my indebted- 
ness to my employers, married the girl 
of my choice, and, so far—if I may be 
permitted to add—have lived happily 
ever after. —W.O0. 8. 


**SticKativeness’”’ 


Se five years ago, when I finished ay 
college course at the University of Nort 
Carolina, I determined to become a news- 
paper man. After a vacation of several 
months, I confidently applied for a position 
on the staff of a large paper. I failed to get 
it. I then sought work on papers in over 
a dozen cities—with the same result. I 
found that I was not wanted solely because 
I had no experience. I decided to get 
experience at any cost. I studied the 
special features of a number of papers and 
observed that one publication used political 
stories in its Sunday magazine supplement 
which I thought that I could equal. I 
spent much time in preparing the best 
article of that character of which I was 
capable. I mailed this together with a 
letter to the effect that I expected no pay. 

The article was promptly published. 


I followed this up weekly with similar 
matter, all of which was used. After three 
or four months, I suddenly ceased writing. 
Soon I received an offer of substantial pay 
if I would continue the stories. I accepted. 
A few weeks later I visited a promising city, 
got acquainted with all of the local news- 
paper men, and directed attention to my 
work. In less than a month I was asked 
to become society editor of the principal 
paper at a small salary for the winter social 
season. I exerted myself there, doing 
many extra tasks for the experience I was 
thereby afforded. 

Six months later another local paper 
changed hands and lost its editor. 
offered to write the editorials in addition 
to my other work, and in a short time was 
made the regular editorial writer. I took 
advantage of spare moments and the news 
editor’s neglect of his duties to familiarize 
myself with the work of his department, 
and, when the principal reporter had to go 
away several days with his military com- 
pany, I took his place. When the paper 
suspended publication I promptly got a 
position as chief of the reportorial staff of 
a paper several hundred miles distant. 
Illness compelled me to relinquish that 
place. When I recovered I devoted my 
time to writing special stories for important 
papers and magazines, with a view to 
showing my qualifications to publishers 
from whom I intended seeking a better 
position. Then I advertised for a situation 
as managing editor, news editor, city 
editor or editor. To inquirers I sent 
testimonials from previous employers and 
prominent friends, and large collections of 
specimens of my work. I received four 
good offers and made my selection from 
them. 

For over two years I have been editor- 
in-chief of a prosperous daily. 

—B. B. B. 


His Sense of Guilt 


a THE January of 1881, butter was very 
scarce and high in price, whereas lard 
was but seven cents a pound. My father 
was in the grocery business in a small 
town and shipped lots of butter. One day, 
Joseph Peterkin—as we will call him— 
came in the store, inquired the price. of 
butter, and, finding he could not obtain 
more elsewhere, sold my father some large, 
fine-looking rolls of butter. 

At dinner-time my mother telephoned 
down to the store for a small amount of 
butter, as there was a crock to be deliv- 
ered from her butter-maker in the country, 
after dinner. My father, knowing Peterkin 
was neat if stingy, cut into a roll, in- 
tending to take some home, when what 
was his astonishment to find a thin coat- 
ing of butter over a large interior of lard! 

Needless to say, father did not take 
home any of that butter, but, after some 
time spent in thought, he decided to teach 
the man a lesson. Knowing Peterkin 
would be in town on a certain day, he 
arranged for a window-display by cutting 
the rolls in two and placing them with the 
cut side toward the window on a white 
cloth. A large placard with a hand 
pointing toward the rolls was arranged 
back of them. It bore the legend: ‘‘A 
Fine Pie-Crust Mixture. Inquire for 
Particulars of Joseph Peterkin, Manu- 
facturer.”’ 

Then father waited until the boy, who 
was hired for the purpose, announced 
Mr. Peterkin’s arrival in town, whereupon 
the display was placed in the window. 

People would come along, stop and look; 
then laugh and pass on. 

In a few minutes Peterkin rushed in 
and said: 

“Say, take that stuff out of the window! 
Here is ten dollars. Will that square it? 
I shall never hear the last of this. If I 
had not thought you would ship that 
butter without examining it, I never 
would have been tempted to do it.”’ 

My father was not a hard-hearted man, 
and, after deducting the money paid 
Peterkin for the butter, gave him back the 
small remainder of the bill. 

Someway the story leaked out and Peter- 


kin was called ‘‘old pie crust”’ ever after. 


—Mrs. W. E. D. 


September 1, 1906 


The KELSEY 


Fresh Air System 


of HEATING 


The right kind of heating apparatus should 
supply an abundance of fresh air properly 
warmed to every room inthe house, with the 
minimum cost for fuel, management and re- 

pairs. The care- 
j ful buyer who 
expects these re- 
sults, considers 
something be- 
sides letting a 
contract to the 
lowest bidder for 
any old system. 


That’s why 
28,000 Kelsey 


Warm Air Generators 


have been sold principally to home owners who 
have investigated. Why not send for our book 
which clearly explains why the Kelsey warms 
fresh air by the best method—warms enough 
air for any kind of a house no matter how big 
—and why it is more efficient, healthful and 
economical than furnace or steam and hot 
water systems? 


Send for 112 page book ‘‘ Opinions ’”’ 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 
251 Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Office: 905 Presbyterian Bldg. 


COOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
| over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vegetables, 
custards—in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 


y IDEAL 


Combination 
STEAM 


Cooker and Baker 
made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seam- 
less top. Iblowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
bil replenishing ; never 
go on a strike nor 
d work in half, I hold 
12 one-quart cans ue canning fruit. Write right now for 
pages, Ittells youallabout me. Gives 

Free Book full details; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk T, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 


LET ME DO 
YOUR 
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GREATEST OFFER 
I HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the lat- 
est and sweetest sound- 
ing Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guar- 
antee to refund your 
money if not pleased. Any child can play it. 
In addition to the above I will send abso- 
lutely free, my latest illustrated Catalogue, which 
tells you all about the Vewest and Best Toys, 
Games, and Musical Novelties. _ Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 


This bank was organized in 1866, 
and during the forty years of its ex- 
istence has established a reputation | 
for conservatism, courtesy and prompt- 
ness, unsurpassed by any other bank 
in the country. 

Send for booklet ‘‘ P”’ explaining how 


you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 
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| Nature Up-to-Date 


| How sweet to walk within the woods 
Where spreads the sylvan shade ; 
To roam within the rural dells 
Or fairy forest glade ; 
To sit beside the streamlet fair 
And watch the babbling rills, 
And see upon the mossy rocks : 
“Take Pluckem’s Purple Pills !” 


How sweet to leave the city streets, 
To throw off duty’s load, 

And take a pleasant morning tramp 
Along some mountain road ; 

To feel the cool, refreshing breeze, 
To breathe the ozone pure, 

And read upon the rustic fence: 
“Use Stiggin’s Spavin Cure.” 


How sweet when boarding-house grows dull, 
And clubs no longer charm, 
To spend a pleasant holiday 
Down East, on Grandpa’s farm. 
The voices of the past, long hushed, 
Now clearer sound and louder, 
And on the dear old barn you see: 
“Try Catchem’s Cockroach Powder !” 
—Elsie Duncan Yale. 


Sam Got the Pants 


JN ATLANTA there lived a well-to-do 
young man who was noted for his eter- 

aally immaculate eee: and in fact 
was considered the Beau Brummel of that 
town. He had a colored valet named 
3am, who had just two ambitions in life— 
‘one to please his master, and the other to 
‘some day marry Lindy Pell, the handsomest 

The master accidentally stained his finest 
pair of trousers with some paint, and, 
zalling Sam, directed him to get the pants 
eleaned. Sam took them first to his own 
sanctum, and, after admiring them from 
all sides, slipped them on. He hardly 
mew himself, as he strutted majestically 
n front of his mirror. Those pants would 
plinch the argument with Lindy. He took 
them off and carefully laid them away. 

Sam approached his master with a woe- 
segone look, announcing: 

“Yuh cain’t do nuthin’ with dem pants, 
10how.”’ 

“Did you take them to the tailor, Sam?” 

“Yassir, and he says you mought as 
vell frow ’em away.” 

“Did you try good soap and water?”’ 

“Yassir; scrubbed ’em till I was brack 
n de face.” 

“Well, did you try benzine?”’ 

“Shuah, but she wouldn’t touch dat 
spot.” 
Pe Um-m, well, did you try ammonia?” 

Sam grinned. ‘‘Yassir, and dey fits 
ne fine!”’ 


Mr. Taft’s Diplomacy 


At THE close of the military régime in 
the Philippines, when the soldiery 
were amenable to the orders of the civil 
sovernment, an outbreak occurred among 
he natives of an outlying town, where a 
roung lieutenant was stationed with a 
letachment of American troops. 

} Following instructions, the regulars took 
10 part, leaving the Filipino constabulary 
0 quell the uprising. The young officer, 
vho comes of 4 


te had disobeyed orders, and, with boyish 
estness, he told why he did so. 

The resignation and report reached 
r0vernor Taft in due course, and returned 
hrough the same channels, indorsed by 
um as follows: 

“A visitor in a town saw a funeral cortége 
eturning from the cemetery. A band was 
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playing a lively air; people were shaking 
ands, and a festive spirit prevailed. 
Puzzled, thestranger sought an explanation. 
‘Well, you see,’ said a native, ‘we’ve just 
buried the meanest man in town, and every 
one is satisfied.’” 

That was all. 


The Street-Masseur 


fe are two Woodburys in New 
York known to fame. One is the 
Commissioner of Streets and the other is a 
dermatologist. Both are doctors. 

When the street-cleaning Woodbury 
was appointed, the reporters went over 
to his house to see him. He received them 
through the aid of a butler, waited until 
they were all seated, and then came into 
the room in a most impressive manner. 

He announced that he never talked with 
reporters, but would condescend to say 
a few words on this occasion. He re- 
ferred to himself in highly eulogistic terms, 
told what a great man he was, how old 
his family was and all that, and outlined, 
with many personal pronouns, what his 
street-cleaning policy was to be. 

His manner was most patronizing, and 
the reporters did not like it. Finally, 
after they had asked their questions and 
had been allowed to sit at the Woodbury 
feet a few minutes, he waved them out. 

Just as they were leaving, one of the 
reporters, who had taken no part in the 
questioning, turned and said: 

“Oh, by the way, doctor, now that you 
have accepted this position, I suppose 
you will discontinue your beauty pariors.’’ 

And that was revenge enough. 


The Consumer's Turn 


The iceman is in limbo and 
The coalman is in hock, 
The butcher’s ship of arrogance 
Has gone upon a rock; 
The life-insurance president 
Is exiled o’er the sea; 
I’m only a consumer, but 
My turn has come to me! 


I go to work o’ mornings with 
My head among the stars, 
For all my old-time enemies 
Are safe behind the bars; 
It only proves that right is right 
And justice will not fail ; 
Iam the only citizen 
Who has kept out of jail! 


The baker got a year of it 
For giving me short weight ; 

The railroad man’s indicted for 
His rebates on my freight ; 

I guess they’ve got a warrant out 
From mighty sea to sea 

In all the blessed country for 
Most every man but me! 


For all these years I’ve suffered, but 
My turn has come at last; 

They stare at me in envy from 
The jails when I go past. 

I may have suffered from them, but 
Thold no angry hate, 

For vengeance comes to those of us 
Who only stand and wait. 


I know that, when my milkman comes 
And calls for my tin pail, 

He dares not look me in the eye — 
He’s only out on bail. 

My landlord is respectful, for 
His trial will soon be; 

And I may sit as juror.— Oh, 
The world looks good to me ! 


In days of old they scorned me and 
They soaked me when they could; 
Through all my days of darkness I 
Said nothing, but sawed wood ; 
They’re all of them indicted now; 
The evil days are past ; 
The saying old is true, because 
The worm has turned at last ! 
— J. W. Foley. 


Mentor Comfort 
Underwear could rest 
on laurels already won 


new system of Mentor 
size variations with the 


consequent certainty 


and feel secure in the of fit and comfort in 
public favor, for that Mentor garments. But 
popularity was won on we are not content to 


fundamental underwear 
virtues. Warm, elastic, 
absorbent, non-shrink- 


rest on our laurels, and 
this season witnesses an 
underwear announcement perhaps more 
able fabrics, and the important than any ever made. It is 


Mentor SArin Wool 


It is now included as a regular part of the Mentor line to be had at 
most first-class dealers, in all sizes of union suits for men, and union 
and two-piece suits for women and children. 

Any garment that does not stand the test of washing and _ boiling 
without shrinking means your money back. We could not afford ey 
to make such a broad guarantee if we were not positive about the _9 
qualities of Mentor Shnakpreef> fabric. The photograph aboveillus- 
trates one of our tests of an all-wool garment, half of which ea ore Raale 
was subjected to our simple and scientifie process, which S* Cleveland, o. 
absolutely fixes the fibre of wool so that it cannot shrink. © ,,.Zess4sent® 


free sample of 


The photograph shows what happened when the garment 4s? yb ) 
5 Fa Sheinkproof > 


was washed and boiled. The untreated side shrunk, 
warped and hardened. The Shxi side remained 
full size, soft and pliant, as it came from the mill. © 


Wewant youtotry this for yourself. Send usthe coupon — it will bring a A ED A erences see ee 
youourcatalog whichshows how Mentor Comfort Underwearlooks 

and fits; also two pieces of wool fabric, one of which has been Ye 
treated by our “Shrink-proof"’ process. Boil them and watch X& 
the result. If it doesn’t make you a Mentor customer, nothing 

we can say ever will. If you have trouble getting Mentor ° 
Comfort Underwear where you live, order direct from us. 


Mentor Knitting Mills, Cleveland, O. Ove s ‘ 
You may usea postal instead of couponif you 
will mention this publication. 


S.E.P, 


MENTOR 


wy and the Mentor booklet. 
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Do you prefer methods now going vo 
out of date or up-to-date methods 


that will carry far into the future? 


A typewriter made just good 
enough to sell or the L. C. SmirH 
& Bros. TYPEWRITER, with every 
useful, valuable feature inbuilt and 


Writing ENTIRELY in Sight? 


Let us send you the tllustrated Catalogue. 


Ce Gao VLLIPH*é& BROS. 
(Peabo bavy Leh BeR @C.O- 
Syracuse,;NoewYs, UsS5A. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


Fiat Glasp Ga 


for solid comfort. 

piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 

eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


The newest shades and designs of one 
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waves that beat the shore. In the per- 
sonality that Mary Anderson’s acting 
disclosed—or, certainly, suggested—there 
was the fulfillment of an inspiring ideal of 
innocence, purity, healthful, exultant joy, 
intimate communion with Nature, and 
perfect happiness in perfect goodness; in 
the thought of which a golden age of art 
seemed easily possible and a world re- 
deemed from care. But words are unavail- 
ing to reproduce the feeling that her acting 
inspired, when, at last, in the prime of her 
development, she had attained to her full 
intellectual and spiritual stature, and to 
the full control of her extraordinary gifts. 
Fair; tall; of an imperial figure; her 
features regular; her changeful blue eyes, 
placid as asummer lake or blazing with the 
fire of roused imagination; her noble head, 
enwreathed with its copious wealth of 
golden hair; her smile, the diamond 
sparkle of morning light; her gestures, 
large, wide, graceful. free; her movement, 
at times electrical with action, at times 
pathetically eloquent of slow, wandering 
grief or the stupor of despair; her voice, 
clear, smooth, silvery, ranging through 
many moods, from the ripple of arch, 
bewitching mirth to the low moan of 
anguish, the deep whisper of passion or 
the clarion note of power—she filled the 
scene with her presence, and she filled the 
hearts of her audience with a refreshing 
sense of delightful, ennobling conviction of 
the possible loveliness and majesty of the 
human soul. I think that this was the sum 
of her service to art and to society. Many 
pages might be written about electrical 
points in her personations of character — 
Ber denotement of Juliet’s desolation, after 
parting, in the lonely midnight, from the 
last human being whom she may ever 
behold; her revelation of Hermione’s awful 
despair, when she covers her face with 
her mantle, and falls in deathlike trance; 
her simplicity and piquant archness when 
giving the flowers, as Perdita, contrasted 
with her soul-subduing agony in Bianca’s 
supplication to her stony-hearted, exultant, 
scornful rival; but that would require the 
wide domain of an essay, and this is but a 
glimpse. The decisive fact suffices that 
this actress was one of the authentic 
messengers of Heaven who shed a light on 
this world and, in the hearts of its weary 
workers, rekindle the sacred fires of hope 
and trust. 

One of the cherished memories of my 
life is of an autumn afternoon, many years 
ago, in old Paddington Churchyard, in 
London. It was a Sunday, and the 
neighboring streets were deserted and still. 
The sky, overcast with mistlike clouds, 
was gray and dim. The leaves were 
falling. The twilight was coming slowly, 
and a faint breeze was idly stirring the 
thin, withering grass. No sound was 
heard save of rustling foliage and sighing 
wind. I was standing at the grave of 
Sarah Siddons, illustrious actress of the 
Past; and beside me, pensive and mute, 
looking down upon the mould, stood Mary 
Anderson, auspicious actress of the Present. 

There, on the one side, a few words, cut 
in marble, to record the end of a glorious 
life—the garlands dead; the music hushed; 
the pageant vanished. Here, on the other 
side, beauty in its radiance; youth in its 
triumph; genius in its power; fame in 
its glory. The contrast and the monition 
were too deep for words. We laid a few 
flowers on that grave and turned away in 
silence. 


An Earthquake Sufferer 


T HAS long been known that player folk 
are the readiest and most generous in 
their response to the appeal of unmerited 
distress, and there was never a more mag- 
nificent demonstration of this than the 
manner in which they responded to the 
needs of the victims of the fire in San Fran- 
cisco, But there has been an increasing 
suspicion that some few actors have availed 
themselves of the benefits to gain a public- 
ity which otherwise might have been denied 
them. One of the performances lasted 
thirteen mortal hours, and at the end of it a 
Weary newspaper critic was heard to re- 
mark: 
“Those people out in San Francisco, 
they needn’t be so stuck on themselves. 
They aren’t the only sufferers!” 
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There is 


No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute forit. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is call 
for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another — your family, partners or business? 
If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deservesitnow. Your forethought will be 
better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life Insurance, men do not 
all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from THE MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance Company in America, and the largest 
and staunchest in the world. It isaMutual Company. It has no stockholders. Its assets belong to 
its policy-holders. It has paid them dividends continuously for fifty-six years. Takingits history through, 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have done better, as has recently been 
shown. Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. This 
is made reasonable by the facts that it is a strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York laws, 
which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of expense 
on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its constitution, will 
save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. @ Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the Legislative Committee, 
and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘‘We have had great companies ex- 
posed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their solidity was as the rock of 
Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance ina New York company compelled to trans- 
act business under these restrictions, than in any company not so restricted, 
and I believe that will be the sentiment of the people of these United States.” 


q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
“New York 


1907 Model C Touring Runabout. A 
new design of rare beauty. Different 
and superior to any other runabout. 
Graceful, fleetness, in every line. 
Hard, dull oil-paint finish, wear-proof 
and scar-proof. Aeroplane Mud 
Guards—also entirely new—which 
lighten the car in running and make 
steering easy ; no mud can reach body 
or occupant. 36-inch wheels, Silent 
/ running. 50 milesan hour. Air-cooled 
a Motor, reliable every day of the year. 


A Staunch, Swagger Touring Runabout, $2,000 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Aerocar, Model A, Touring Car—5 passengers — price $2,500 with lamp and horn; with complete touring 
equipment $2,800. Send for free book E. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers Association, 


To increase the number of our customers, we will 


Just what your boy needs. It*gives him enjoyiment in 
outdoor life, that physical exercise, steadiness of nerve and : 
healthful training which develops self-reliance, confidence, manliness. 


No danger. Popular for parlor and lawn target shooting. Our “King” 


500 Shot is a hammerless, magazine, repeating rifle. Shoots 500 times without 
re-loading. Any boy can operate it easily. Polished Walnut stock, nickeled steel 
barrel, splendid sights, only $1.50. Shoots BB Shot and Darts. ~ 
The “King” is, without any question, the best Air Rifle in the world, because of its strength of . == 
make, beauty of finish and accuracy in shooting. At leading dealers, or sent express paid on receipt of 
price. (Other “King” Models $1.00 and $1.25.) Send for our free book for boys ‘How Jimmy Gota King.” 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO., PLYMOUTH, MICH., U. S. A. 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. 
9x71, ft. 


froin head to toe, with hat, shirt, collars, cuffs, necktie, | 
extra articles have a cash value of at least $5.00. 
long body effect, being nearly straight in front, 
from the newest fabrics in coloring and 
illustrations of our sack suit, showing every detail 
all will be sent free. 
Ref.: Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago, Capital, $1,000,000. ¥ 
Beautiful and attract- 
kept clean and war- 


send without extra charges, with every suit ordered, 
all that is needed to dress you complete in latest style 
suspenders, socks and shoes—all of reliable quality 
and selected to look best with each suit. These 
Our new sack suit shown above. is cut after the 
latest Fall and Winter fashion. The coat has the 
with nobby flare back and center vent. 
This suit tailored to fit vou perfectly $ 1 f) 
i" 
pattern and above outfit all for - 
Let us send you our latest fashion plate, with large 
suit in back and front, also our new Fall and Wint 
samples, latest catalogue of men’s furnishings, etc. 
The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co. — 
Dept. A=52, 242-244 Market Street, Chicago 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 
Sent to your home by express prepaid. a 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
$3.25 
3.75] ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 


9x9 ft. 4,25 


The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World. 9x10} ft. 4.75 te Spold BiceGe ye 

9x12ft. 5.25] one profit. Money 

We [ =) ONI Nothing ? We Can Help 9x15ft. 6.25] refunded if not sat- 
Grow Else f You Decide pied 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee 


Nowisthetimetoplantthem. Weofferonlythechoicestand best of 
themany hundred varietiesincultivation. Wehaveaunique booklet 
in which we say something new on the subject of Peonies. Send forit. 


Mohican Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Penna. 


ATENT SECURED OR FEE 


RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
lsook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ‘‘ WHAT TO INVENT," free to any 
address. Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo. 8. Vashon & Co,, 902 F St., Washington, D. C. 


wherever planted; are planted eve’ 

where trees are grown. Free Catal 

of superb fruits— Black Ben, King Davi 
Delicious, etc. — Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


aave been traveling with the show during 
summer months, feeding the baby elephant 
pad acting as understudy for the tattooed 
nan.”’ 

“Will you continue your—er—pro- 
‘essional career during the coming summer 
vacation?’’ I asked the Self-Supporting. 
“T’m not sure, but I think not,” he 
replied. ‘“‘I am expecting to go on the 
jtump to indorse Woodrow Wilson as 
atic nominee for President.” 

“ee ut ee 
} “Slush!’”’ quoth the S. S. S. “Isn't 
'Noodrow safe and sane and isn’t Grover 
Grover will tell him 
now to do it, and when Woodrow is 
nominated he will have a_cinch—every 
tate in the Union divided into yelling 
ections and every college man in each 
tate going like a steam siren. His plat- 
orm will be ‘Onward and Upward’: low 
ariff on athletic goods, football reform and 
miversity extension lectures in the Philip- 
pine Islands. ’’ 

_ Tunneling carefully under the dormitories 
)f Witherspoon and Blair, I found that my 
nuck-dredger had brought forth an object 
dl too common in the American Univer- 
‘ities of late, namely, the Sporting Student. 
‘ouths of this type take the royal road to 
‘earning in a bright red touring car, run- 
ting down the academic plodders along the 
vay and stopping now and then only for 
iquid refreshments or to heed the Faculty 
varning about exceeding the speed limit. 
The Sporting Student is never trotted out 
o perform for visitors; he is seldom 
officially recognized by the Faculty; he is 
iever mentioned in the baccalaureate 
ermon; neither has he conferred upon him 
whe honorable title of B. A, (Bachelor of 
Automobiles). The Alumni Weekly does 
not run an item to say that “ Plunger 
3rown, ’97, lost heavily at Sheepshead Bay 
‘his season and is now wigwagging distress 
ignals to his Governor, who lives in 
Uhicago.”’ 

Yet the Tree of Knowledge bourgeons 
hick with this tender blossom; and 
~rinceton, I sometimes suspect, is secretly 
vroud of the specimen. 

The case of Ferdinand Van Goldenbilt 
3 cited because he is typical of the Sport’s 
2rogress amid the Frenzied but Unashamed. 
“he Van Goldenbilts are an old New York 
amily, rich, but too proud to beg, and 
‘erdinand was raised under a glass case, 
he lid being lifted only occasionally in 
der to dust him carefully. At his 
welfth birthday he was put on the waiting- 
ist of his father’s twenty-eight clubs and 
aade a director in a hundred and three 
rations. 
en he was eighteen, he was sent to 
*rinceton bearing cards to three fellows 
a the Junior class, whom his mother 
ecommended because they came of the 
vest families in New York. He arrived on 
he campus looking so neat that some 
ophomores called him ‘‘Ferdie the 
‘usser’’ and rumpled up his hair. Then 
omething called the Princeton Spirit got 
old of Ferdinand, and ere the autumn 
a0on had changed he had stolen the 
lapper out of Old North bell, originated an 
nti-Soph proclamation, and endeavored 
9 revive some barbarous college customs 
ntil he was tied down by the Sophomores 
nd notified by the Faculty that the sport 
e was tampering with was at once obsolete 
nd dangerous. He never presented his 
10ther’s cards, because he had more 
tiends than he knew what to do with, and 
is room-mate was busy teaching him the 
jysteries of poker. At the end of his 
'reshman year, Ferdie had won $100 on the 
fale-Princeton game, had lost $125 more 
na baseball match, and had left a great 
eal of his property with Louis. 

‘In his Sophomore year Ferdinand got an 
utomobile, declaring that horses were out 
f date; but his friends noticed, however, 
1at he still used a ‘‘pony’”’ whenever he 
ntured into the mysterious region “that 
eep-browed Homer held as his demesne.” 
He was too much of a sport to violate 
ne honor system, but he usually slid 
trough examinations by the curl of an 
yelash. During this term his mother and 
‘ster came down toa dance. Mrs. Van G. 
‘as somewhat grieved that Ferdie hadn’t 
lade the acquaintance of the Van Bibber 
od Buckingham boys. When she visited 

room she was surprised to see so few 
ictures and decorations on the walls. 
?erdie had taken them all down and locked 
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them safe from sight the night before.) 
Little did the proud Queen know that her 
Princeling’s closest chum was a fellow 
named Hogg who came from Kansas and 
could drop-kick a football through the 
vortex of a cyclone. 

At the end of Ferdie’s Sophomore year, 
Louis had $507.28 worth of the lad’s per- 
sonal property in cold storage. 

During his upper class days, Ferdie 
became the most inveterate plunger in his 
club. He bet on the make-up of the 
"Varsity team before the fall term had 
begun; bet on the Freshmen class pres- 
idency ; bet on the age of thegirl his room- 
mate flirted with at the Junior prom.; bet 
on the results of examinations, the number 
of windows in Witherspoon— anything. He 
tried to buy out a theatrical production 
during the Easter vacation, but no one 
would loan him the money, so he withdrew. 
At the beginning of his Senior year, he 
gave his automobile to Louis to satisfy 
certain claims. Toward the close of his 
college days, ‘‘Ferdie the Fusser’”’ looked 
as breezy and blowsy as the rest, smoked 
the loudest pipe and shouted with the fog- 
horn voice of the chronic rooter. He still 
walked and talked with a man named Hogg. 

In the spring Ferdie sat next to his 
chum on the steps of Old North, caroling 
college chanties with the Seniors. And 
Ferdie composed the following, which he 
gave to the soloist, who passed it along 
until it was split into barber-shop har- 
monies by the chorus: 


When first I went to Princeton I was just as green 
as green, 
“Ding-dong, ding !”’ says the Old North bell, 
To tell the truth I didn’t know a proctor from the 
Dean, 
“Ding-dong, ding!” says the Old North bell. 
I was an ig-no-ram-i-ous—or call me what you 
like — 
The Sophs they saw me coming as I hoofed it down 
the pike ; 
I'd never heard of Shakespeare or of Hen-ery Van 
Dyke. 
“Ding-dong, ding !’’ says the Old North bell. 


But you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 
Princeton, 
Though not so much in science or astronomy or 
law; 
But the man who lingers here, sir, knows ginger-ale 
from beer, sir, 
For liberal education thrives at Old Nassau. 


When first I went to Princeton my mentality was 
rough, 
““Ding-dong, ding !’’ says the Old North bell. 
"Twas filled with Greek and algebra and unimpor- 
tant stuff, 
*“Ding-dong, ding !”’ says the Old North bell. 
I didn’t know a football from a pumpkin, so of 
course 
Neglected education filled my conscience with re- 
morse, 
Till I learned the Locomotive Yell and made the 
welkin hoarse, 
**Ding-dong, ding !”’ says the Old North bell. 


For you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 
Princeton, 
No scoffer at our Faculty can point a scornful 
paw, 
And when the “game” is right, sir, we oft stay up 
all night, sir, 
A-getting our education down at Old Nassau. 


When first I went to Princeton, just because they 
said ’twas right, 
Who stole the clapper from the Old North bell? 
According to the prophet curfew didn’t ring that 
night, 
And never a ding dang the Old North bell. 
They said that I was tender, so I got as tough as 
tripe, ‘ 
They said that I was green, so I began to smoke a 
pipe, ' 
And by my second season I was very, very ripe, 
““Ding-dong, ding !’’ says the Old North bell. 


For you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 
Princeton, 
Instructed by Minerva, that divine, didactic 
squaw ; 
You learn with Greek to grapple and how to cut 
your chapel, 
For liberal education blooms at Old Nassau. 


It is unnecessary to say that Ferdinand 
never came to any good end. He grad- 
uated and went from bad to worse. 
Finally he was caught conspiring with the 
Beet Sugar Trust and was sentenced to 
serve a life-term in the Senate. 
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How I Develop 
Modern USL 
WV ee 


Demand for Powell 
Ad Writers Three Times 
Greater Than in Any 
Previous Year. Salaries 
$1,200.00 Up. 


The advertising business is to-day in its 
infancy, notwithstanding the marvelous 
growth of the past few years. 

I have had three times the call for Powell 
graduates thus far in 1906 over any previous 
year. And this call comes from every sec- 
tion of America—from new advertisers 
who realize the importance of the trained 
ad writer as a factor in business conquest — 
from old advertisers who see husky new 
concerns getting big slices of their ‘* estab- 
lished businesses’’—and from the host of 
advertising agencies who are constantly 
expanding their copy departments. 

In this great work of preparing ambitious 
young men and women to do good adver- 
tising, the Powell System of Correspond- 
ence Instruction has unquestionably played 
a more successful part than all other 
methods and institutions combined. 

I have from the very start been the one 
advertising teacher who has received the 
almost unanimous endorsement of the ad- 
vertising fraternity, and my worthy gradu- 
ates have thus been in the best possible 
position to reap the quickest and biggest 
rewards. 

An example: Prior to enrollment with 
me, Mr. F. W. Spollett, of the well known 


Carter Ink Co., sought the advice of the 
leading Boston advertising agencies, among 
them Wood, Putnam & Wood, who handle 
scores of high grade advertising appropria- 
tions, including Gillette Razors, etc., and 
the H. B. Humphrey Co., who place all the 
advertising of that noted reformer, ‘’homas 
W. Lawson, besides directing the destinies 
of many other notable advertisers. 

Both these substantial’ representatives of 
the staid old ‘* Hub,’’ advised Mr. Spollett 
to take up the study of advertising —and 
recommended the Powell System. 

The great trouble of advertisers to-day is 
to find the right sort of trained advertising 
men and women—trained in that prac- 
tical way only possible through the Powell 
System of Correspondence Instruction. 

Mr. Libby, whose portrait appears here- 
with, became my student less than a year 
ago, while filling a humble position with a 
New Jersey rubber company. The selfish 
manager tried to discourage him, saying 
‘* Powell won’t help you,” and, failing, he 
increased Mr. Libby’s duties, hoping there 
would be no time for study. But selfish- 
ness availed nothing, and when through my 
course I placed him as advertising manager 
of the Frank D. Fuller Co., large real estate 
operators of Birmingham, Ala. 

If you wish to learn about the positions 
awaiting good ad writers and how $1,200.00 
to $6,000.00 a year is being earned, send for 
my free books—my fine Prospectus and 
‘*Net Results,’? which also tell how the 
struggling business man can double his 
profits. Address me 


George H. Powell, 113 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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At All the Better kind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in §¢,10¢,and 25¢ Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL f 


If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us |Vec for sample packet. 


ronto, Can. 
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A hand power CONTINUOUS-CUBE mixer — self-measuring — perfect 


mix —low feed—saves labor and cement —‘‘ DIRECT 


PRICE. 


Power Mixers, $225. 
$25 up. Send for Catalog. 


TO: YOU” 
Cement Stone and Brick Machines 
Book of 40 Building Plans, 30 Cents, 


THE DYKEMA COMPANY, 686 Huron Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Profiting by your absence, I have made 
inquiries. I have questioned Mortimer. 
I have got all the news without leaving the 
house. Your various friends have called 
on me, adding each a spicy bit about Spin- 
ola’s performances. 

But, first of all, let me tell you that your 
husband is not so absorbed as you think 
with his favorite horse. He has a few 
other ideas in his head besides cross- 
country riding and Irish hunters. For the 
past six months you have been giving him 
no end of anxiety! 

Last night after dinner Mortimer talked 
with me very frankly. Wewerealone. I 
don’t know whether he had been riding 
horseback that day; he seemed, anyway, 
to show no desire for sleep! 

The fact is, you were the subject of our 
conversation. He divides your case into 
three periods: The first, during which he 
was disconsolate to see you become more 
and more indifferent, taking no interest in 
him or in anything else. 

At this juncture—the second period— 
Spinola made his appearance in your life. 
Mortimer is very just in rendering homage 
to all his qualities. He said to me in the 
most humble way: 

‘“What a pity that we American men, 
who love so tremendously, don’t know how 
to please as well as these young Italian 
tenors.”’ 

Mortimer was not thinking of himself all 
this time; he was preoccupied about you. 
He noticed that, little by little, you were 
beginning again to occupy yourself with a 
lot of things which had ceased to appeal to 
you. Laughing, he said: 

‘She stopped being indifferent, or rather 
her indifference gradually changed into ill- 
humor. When I came back after ‘they’ 
had been together all afternoon, she was 
quite cross with me!”’ 

I don’t need to assure you that he had 
not the slightest suspicion of jealousy. He 
said to me: 

‘“‘T couldn’t have a keener sorrow than to 
suppose that something is lacking in Jane’s 
happiness. Everything I can give her my- 
self, I do. I would go to the ends of the 
world for her. But that sort of ease in con- 
versing, that witty, foreign gift of jumping 
from one subject to another, which is so 
amusing to women, can’t be bought at any 
price, and I am totally lacking in it.” 

So, my dear Jane, as long as Mortimer 
thought that you simply needed something 
to enliven you, and that Spinola brought 
you this “‘something,”’ he effaced himself 
with a tender abnegation whose depths 
were all unselfishness. But then he began 
to see (period number three) that in order 
to be happy it was not “‘something”’ you 
wanted, but ‘‘some one.” 

“‘T did not know,” he said to me, ‘‘how 
to treat the jealousy that I felt rising up in 
me. I tried to crush it out on the road 
with my horse’s hoofs, to drown it under 
the rain-storms. In vain. All had be- 
come a reason for suspecting her, every- 
thing; even Jane’s change of mood lately, 
when she got all of a sudden so amiable to 
me. I don’t care for the theatre, because 
the air suffocates me, but I have seen 
enough modern comedies over Jane’s 
shoulders to know that when the right 
kind of a woman begins to grow away 
from her husband she is always seized with 
remorse.” 

My dear Jane, your husband has never 
at any moment lost faith in you. He is 
worthy of all the affection you can feel for 
him. 

“Her leaving so suddenly for Baltimore 
was on his account, wasn’t it? Do tell me 
all you know about the affair! Help me to 
help her. I don’t want her to suffer as I 
am suffering.” 

You don’t need a reward when you have 
tried to do good to those you love. Yet I 
had my recompense, sufficient, when I 
could answer him: 

“Mortimer, Jane’s loyalty is better even 
than you think it. From the moment she 
felt the sort of charm which you recognize 
that Spinola exerts, she was on her guard. 
She wrote to tell me of it. She asked my 
advice. She followed it. 

“Do you remember that evening when 
you came in wet through and through? 
When you went up to your room you 
found your dry things waiting for you, and 
you didn’t Lane on the clothes that had 
been got ready? Do you know who it was 
that took such tender precaution for you?” 


“My valet, I suppose. I was rather 
stunned at his unusual solicitude.”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t your valet who had 
done it; it was Jane.” 

“Jane?” 

If you had heard the sound of his voice 
and the tone with which he pronounced 
your name! There was everything in 
that ‘‘Jane’’ — persistent love for you, 
melancholy that was beginning to see 
light, remorse that he had been so stupid 
and obtuse. 

Dear, if you should find that ‘“‘Jane” 
again to welcome you back from Baltimore 
you would fall into his arms, and I would 
have no more fear of ever seeing another 
Spinola rise up as a menace to your happi- 
ness. 

I say ‘‘another Spinola,” for of the old 
one I fancy there will beno further question. 


XI 
To the same: 

Don’t suppose I am going to tell you that 
Spinola never cared for you. You are 
quite charming enough to have turned 
his head, and he was very naturally at- 
tracted to you. 

Spinola, however, whatever the power 
you may have exerted over him, belongs to 
the category of men whose heads are never 
completely turned. For him, as for all 
foreigners of the Latin race, the ‘‘great 
affair” in life is a suitable marriage—a 
“mariage de convenance.”’ 

Thus, at the same time that Spinola was 
bringing you books and plays, and giving 
you the benefit of his agreeable conversa- 
tion for an hour or more every day, he was 
making love systematically to Alida Wyn- 
koop with the hope of marrying her. 

Spinola kept you, as it were, for a rainy 
day, in case of need, or, as they say in 
Italian, “‘as apearforthirst.’’ In this way, 
if Alida Wynkoop, he argued, were sud- 
denly to turn the cold shoulder on him, his 
position would be less painful. He would 
ape in a favorable light before the world 
if he could be seen at once by your side. 
Had he compromised you but ever so 
slightly, there is more than one person who 
would have concluded that it was Miss 
Wynkoop who had been jilted. Such self- 
sacrifice on the part of our young hero 
would have seemed meritorious to the un- 
initiated. As a matter of fact, the sacrifice 
on this occasion would have been of your 
reputation. People would have very 
naturally supposed that if Spinola gave up 
his chances of marrying for the moment, it 
was because you had made promises to him 
for the future! 

Now, so your friends have informed me, 
what Spinola dreaded most has come to 

ass. Miss Wynkoop, it is true, invited 

im to her house-party, but it was with the 
intention of presenting him to the fiancé 
she has just chosen. Spinola was informed 
duly of the little plan in preparation for 
Miss W.’s especial pleasure. Forewarned is 
forearmed. As though he was quite skilled 
in the course of conduct to pursue under 
these circumstances, he proceeded to write 
his young friend that he had heard the 
good news of the engagement, and was glad 
to be among the first to congratulate her. 

Meanwhile he was playing the rdéle of 
ever-faithful to you. He led you to sup- 
pose that he was giving up an amusing visit 
to a country-house — and country hostess 
—in order to remain at the beck and call of 
his dearest friend. 

Jane, dear, don’t be angry at my com- 
parison. It might be offensive on Morti- 
mer’s tongue; it can’t be on mine. Well, 
then, Spinola took you as a sort of 
stage-horse. To-day he is stationed at 
Washington, to-morrow he will be at 
Constantinople. In the interim he doesn’t 
want to be bored. 

You were, let me add, too good to be 
taken as a pastime. And Mortimer is 
worth more than Spinola. You agree with 
me already. In six months you will laugh 
at the idea that you could have once 
written to ask whether a woman can love 
two men at once, 

You love but one. If that one can be 
the same all your life, then you will say to 
yourself that you no longer need the advice 
of your poor old friend! Amen. 

Editor’s Note— This is the second of four cru- 
cial instances, typical of the experience of many 
women. Thetworemaining —thejealous woman 
and the woman on the verge of divorce—will 


follow in separate papers, each complete in itself, 
to appear in early succeeding numbers, 
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September 1, 1906 


Now Ready! 


Cadillac Supremacy once more asserts itself in the an= 
nouncement that Model H, the final and perfected four- 
cylinder car for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by at least two 
years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every one of them has been thor- 
oughly tested and tried by months of severe service. 

Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing ; countless miles of travel 
over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or delay prove its never-failing 
dependability. An automobile whose smooth and well-balanced action is almost marvelous 
when compared with what has heretcfore been accepted as the highest type of motor car. 

Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our perfect plane- 
tary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the speed of the engine under all con- 
ditions; a new and exclusive double-acting steering device that greatly increases safety; an 
independent steel engine suspension, which maintains perfect alignment of motor and trans- 
mission at all times, saving much strain and wear. 

Model H is practically noiseless in operation; embodies the maximum of comfort in riding. 
30 horse power; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 

Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive booklet O sent 
on request. 

Other Cadillac models are : Model K, Runabout, $750 ; Model M, Light 
Touring Car,$950. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit and do not include lamps, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


3 =6 The Delights of Happy Childhood 


F _ Wouldn’t you be happy if you could have all you wanted of the 
daintiest and most delicious ‘‘goodie’? you ever tasted, without 
having someone tell you, you musn’t eat any more of it? That’s 


exactly what you can have when you eat 
There is something about Quaker Rice that makes it decidedly different from 


‘  (Puffed)> 


the ordinary cereal—the more you eat of it, the more you want. Its dainty light- 
ness, delicate flavor and delicious crispness make you marvel at the ingenuity that 
has transformed common rice into such a wholesome and appetizing food. 


Quaker Rice retains all of the goodness of the rice kernel, and by a special 
patented puffing process, cooks it thoroughly and adds to its palatableness, making 
it truly the delight of happy childhood. 


Bates mest, 


Quaker Rice should be heated for a minute in a hot oven, 
and then served with milk, cream or sugar. Or, you will 
find recipes on the package for making dainty Quaker Rice 
e confections. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and so pure 
and wholesome, that the children can eat all of it they want. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package, 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by 
The American Cereal Co. 
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he only way to enjoy the 


+ 


Jesome, nutritious qualities of 
ye is to make it without boiling. 
only percolator that absolutely 
his is the 


_ Universal 
offee Percolator 


less than one minute after heat is 
ed, luke warm water is percolating 
/gh the coffee, gradually increasing in 
feisture. When the boiling point is 
tied the coffee is ready to serve— 
jut any tannin—without bitterness — 
jand wholesome. 
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| and up, of 
are dealers and 
4 furnishing stores. 
{ 

jre send, 

yur free 
i It is 

1 the cost of 
ral to know 
(> get the best 
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Hits, Frary & Clark, 
gE : 

(nmercial St., 
(iritain, Conn. 
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ihe Greatest Boarding 
College for Boys 


in the World — 


Jniversity of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


oups of Studies Leading to Degrees. 
ildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students. 
Department for Boys under Thirteen. 


| Send 1o cents in stamps for Catalogue. 
jress President of the University, Box 121, 

-: Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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® EVERYTHING 


8 
Bi Nae require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
- Sw, urnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc. 


R AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


r catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for a 
t Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 
CREST TRADING COMPANY FR 


}2 Witmark Building, New York 
& 


IOOSIER JACK” 
i ( ombination Tool 


7 Instantly adjusted. 
. Works automatically. 
A Vise, Lifting Jack, 
J Drill, Wire Stretcher, 
Puller, etc., ‘‘all-iu-one.’”’ Simple . 
Strong. Write for special intro- 
ry price and County Agents’ Proposition. 
e Foundry & Fence Co., 412 S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Keep Your Children 
Well and Happy 


All the medicine in the world won't 
do it— what they need is a health 
building, fun making 


“IRISH MAIL” 


The car that makes and keeps 
the boys and girls bright eyed 
A and rosy cheeked. ‘*Geared”’ 
s\, - for speed. Safe, simple, rub- 
Patented ber tired, easy running. Look 
Jf Write to-day for for the name “Irish Mail” 
catalog. on the seat. 

andard Mfg. Co,, 54 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Indiana, 
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I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 


oe Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT. SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest Sckgol of its Kind.” 


j SUPPLIES, TELE> 

4 ‘es RIC PHONES, NOVEL- 

4 TIES. Catalog of 200 
Free. If it’s Electricwe 

Big Cat. 4c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


V's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Batteries. 
Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 
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n Automobile 
For Boys 


J Ss 
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An offer that gives any boy an opportunity 
to secure an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 


in return for selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


* Most boys will hardly believe it possible that they can earn an 
automobile for their very own, but we can show you how it is possible. 
Furthermore, the ‘‘bubble’’ will be one to be proud of. @ The 
Oldsmobile Standard Runabout is known all around the world. Its 
exploits have for over six years astounded the world. Its» quality 
and capacity have made it a popular favorite and it is this car that has 
opened the eyes of business and professional men to the practical 
daily utility of the automobile. Its inexpensive maintenance and satis- 
factory service have earned for it universal acceptance. Numerous 
improvements have been made. over the models of previous years ; 
every means known to engineering skill have been employed to 
improve this car. There are two shapes : 


1. The curved dash runabout. 
2. The straight, or piano=box, front runabout. 


You may take your choice of these popular models. 


The motor is single cylinder horizontal, five by 
six inches, developing seven horse power. The 
vibration is reduced to a minimum by proper 
balance. The noise of exhaust is practically 
eliminated by a well-designed: inuffler with no 
back pressure. ioe cet 

The carburetor, spark plug valves and tanks 
are easily accessible by lifting the rear deck. A 
short main drive to the rear axle means little wear 
of the chain and only occasional adjustment. 
The motor is so hung that it throws the weight 
on the rear axle, thereby increasing traction. lt 
is low enough to prevent the car from tipping 
over on any road or incline. 

A priming guide has been added so that the 
engine may be started easily even in the coldest 
weather. The five levers have been changed from 
malleable iron to drop forge steel. The exhaust 
lever stops have been increased in size. Fullstem 
guides are made of drilled rod instead of cold 
rolled steel. The valves in bothinlet and exhaust 
passages are of ample size to obtain full power. 
‘The motor is supported entirely by the crank case 
so that the cylinder can be removed without dis- 
turbing any of the other important parts. The 
crank case cover can be removed to inspect the 
crank case, connecting rod, and piston. Vhecrank 
safety bearings are of large area to prevent wear 
and are easily adjusted. Thecarburetor is of new 
design of the float feed type, provided with an 
exhaust and inlet. All its parts are easily acces- 
sible and may be very easily adjusted. 

Ignition is by jump spark, two sets of batteries 
used with convenient switch for throwing in 
either set. he coil is made by Splitdorf and is 


the best that can be bought. Packard secondary 
wire is used, which is not affected by oil as is 
common rubber covered wire. 

A lubricating system is used, oiling almost all 
the bearings automatically. Cooling water is cir- 
culated by a positively driven gear pump. 

‘Transmission is planetary, having twostopsfor- 
ward and one reverse, operated by a single lever. 

All gears are either bronze or machiue steel and 
are-so arranged that a bronze gear meshes with a 
steel one. ‘The gears are of ample size, thus elimi- 
nating wear and the possibility of splitting or 
breakage. The transmission case is oil-tight and 
all gears run in oil. ‘The frame of the running 
gear is forge angle steel riveted together. The 
rear axle is fitted with Hyde roller bearings. 

The wheels are of the wood artillery type with 
pressed steel hubs. ‘lhe front hub is made of 
heavy steel tubing. 

The spark control lever is placed in a handy 
position near the speed lever and the throttle is 
controlled by a foot lever. Thereare two sets of 
brakes. The hub brakes are operated by a foot 
lever and the pull on the two hub brake bands is 
equalized by a compensating device. Brakes and 
transmission bands are of the highest grade steel 
and are lined with camel's hair belting. The 
Standard Runabout, in either form, equipped with 
top and storm curtain makes a comfortable car 
for winter driving. ‘Vhis equipment adapts itselt 
peculiarly to the requirements of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post agents, whose duties call them 
out doors in all sorts of weather conditions. 
The catalogue price of this automobile is Six 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 


Boys, Here is Your Chance 


Any boy who sells the magazine may receive an automobile. The offer 
especially favors those starting work now. If you want a “bubble” 
write at once and ask us to send you details, together with ten free copies 


of the next issue of the magazine. 


The copies will be mailed to you 


entirely without charge. Sell them at five cents each and thus provide the 
money for the following week’s supply at the wholesale price. Full infor- 
mation will go with the magazines, including a booklet telling all about the 
automobile and another booklet ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money,” giving clever 


plans of some successful boy agents. 


Write today. 


The -Gurtis Publishing Company, 925 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Fancy Work 


Any sort of needlecraft worth 
doing at all is worth a pair of accu- 
rate scissors to help you do it well. 
The right scissors are rarely found 
by accident, and you may have many 
a disappointment unless you fix this 
name in your mind when about to 
purchase 


Scissors 
and 


Shears 


The mark of 
greatest scissors 

distinction is the Keen 

Kutter trademark, placed 
in plain sight where every- 
one mayseeit. All the best 
scissors and shears in America 
have been thus marked for 37 years, 
and it is today a recognized symbol 
of highest quality. 

Keen Kutter is also the identifving mark 
on the very best pocket knives for men and 
women, the entire Keen Kutter line being 

sold under this mark and 
motto: 

“The Recollection of Qual- 
ity Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 
If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter goods, 
write us. 


Scissor book sent free 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


Collar Exclusiveness 


Not a bit in price 
Every bit in quality 


In a test of years 


[LONDON T OWN 
BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS 


have proven their superiority. Made of 
linen — four ply — and with that style 
and care which is put into the highest 
grade twenty-five cents linen collars. 

hey are actually the twenty - five 
cents quality in style, ft and wear, at 


2 fora 14. Quarter sizes 


LONDON TOWN BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS launder well be- 
cause they are collar-shrunk (not piece- 
shrunk) by the LONDON TOWN 
EROGESS: 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
twenty-five cents fortwo LondonTown Linen 
Collars. Cut shows our ‘‘ Grey Friar,’’ an 
up-to-date collar of all-around excellence. 
MORRISON SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 
‘ Dept. 1, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
2 32 Send for book "* How we be-linen you"’ 
> (RE It's FREE 
) 


$ $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
4) 2e.. from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 


bling device. It isforamusement and physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


5 
P] 
3 
2 small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
) 
5 
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Ornamental Fence Cheaper than wood — for 


lawns, churches and ceme- 
teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Marion, Ind. 
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Libby's Pickles and Condiments 


give zest to any meal, because they are made from the choicest of fruits and vegeta- 
bles grown on the Libby farms, and prepared according to the famous Libby recipes. 
Libby’s Sweet Pickles, Sour Pickles, Sweet and Sour Relish, Tomato Catsup, Tomato Chutney, 


Queen Olives and Salad Dressing are sold by leading grocers everywhere. Look for the name 
“Libby” on the pyramid shaped label—it is the maker’s pledge to you of goodness and purity. 


Atsk Your Grocer for Libby’s—and take Nothing but Libby’s. 


Libby’s book, ‘‘Good Things to Eat’’ mailed free on request. 
Send five 2=-cent stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill 2 Libby, Chicago 
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The Chase 
of the Golden Plate 


Vaiti of the Islands 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Truth in Advertising 
implies Honesty in Manufacture. 


COLGATE’S 


SHAVING STICK 


will not smart or 
dry on the face. 


rx 


TI>/ 
QE the Clip- Cap 


9.69.9 €)..6 
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The statement of any shaving 
soap manufacturer that his is— 
‘the only kind that wont smart 
or dry on the face’’—is false. 
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Is a thought=catcher 


It never lets an idea get away because it is 
always ready to write on the touch of the nibs 
to the paper, keeps on writing as long as 
thought flows, is easily filled 
and cleaned, doesn’t get out 
of order, doesn’t get lost be- 
3 cause the Clip-Cap holds it 
f=. fast to the pocket. 


terman’s idea : 
raaHtainbea Here are fillers for desk or travelers 


INK FILLER Bee Ask your dealer for entire outfit. 
L EWATER MAN ¢ 

pavmaiaree nt L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, N.Y. 


209 StateSt.,Chicago 742 Market St.,San Francisco 
8 School St., Boston 136 St. James St., Montreal 
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PROVE IT 
by trying Colgate’s. 
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TRIAL STICK in NICKELED BOX sent 
for 4cts. Colgate & Co., Dept. P,55 John St., N.Y. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


TRADE 


MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘‘New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails;Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afteritis applied the injury is forgotten, as 
* NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. ‘ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,’”’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘ NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees sulistitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin”’ 


Sample size,10c. Family size (like illustration), 25c. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mig. Co. ptt02 church Street 
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seasoning 

for Chops, 

Steaks, Fish, Game, 
Soups, etc., nothing 
can take the place of 


| 
Lea & Perrins’ |] } 
’ 


Three 


Fall Styles 


There’s a combination of good qualities 
in American Gentleman Shoes pretty 
2, « hard to equal at any price: 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


You Can Afford 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Now 


: There’s style—you’re always sure of it, 
because our designers spend months. studying the trend of fashion. What 
they say each year is authoritative —a standard of good taste. 


There’s workmanship—the shoemakers in the American Gentleman factory 
are selected men—they turn out one grade of work only. 


There’s good material—our buying capacity is unequalled in all the world. 
We get the best at the lowest prices. 
The man at the left is wearing our No. 1086. 
A Velour Calf, Button Shoe, Empire Last. 
The man in the center is wearing our No. 1023. 
A Glazed Kangaroo, Blucher, Corliss Last. 
The man at the right is wearing our No. 1080. 
A Patent Colt, Blucher, Tribune Last. 
If they look good to you, ask a dealer to show youa pair. There 
are now more than 16,000 stores selling Ilamilton Brown shoes. 


‘¢ Shoelight’’ for Fall. 


The famous style-book, Fall and Winter edition, will soon be 
off the press. Your name and address will bring you a copy. 
You can't know all about good shoes until you've seen it. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., = St. Louis. 


Maybe ordinary glasses won’t stay on your nose, 
but there is hardly a nose that can’t be fitted with 
“Shur-Ons.”? Hold tight; don’t feel tight. 


At all opticians’. ‘“S/u-Ox"' on the mounting. 
Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 


within one year by any optician in the United States. 


Valuable book free. Contains information of | | 
value to everybody. Free for the name of your optician. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


Electric 
Bulbs Save 


Sold Money-back plan, 30 DAYS’ Trial 


With H ¥Y LO you pay for just as much electric light 
as you want, regulating the light, soft or bright, as cle- 
sired. You can enjoy the luxury of light modulation and 
always be on safe side of expense. Pay you to see the 
Electric Light Co. about the cost of burning HYLO, 
Sold hyall dealers of Electric Supplies on Money-back plan, 30 days 
trial. If desired we send postpaid a H Y LO lamp on receipt of 75c. 


THE PHELPS CO., 33 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fitchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 


are the perfect product of one of our thirty 
mills and more, each the home of the best 
and most modern machinery. 


Everything else is on a par with the 
machinery —the best of its kind. Facilities 
for selecting and handling materials, for de- 
signing and producing cloths, are unsurpassed 
at home or abroad. 


“Fitchburg-Puritan” Cloths deserve the 
finest tailoring work and are used by the 
best tailors. From maker to wearer they 
appeal to the most discriminating. 


This mark is their patent of nobility — 


MARK 


American Woolen Company 


Wim. M. Wood, President Boston, Mass. 


EVENING POST 


Let Your Next Suit 


or Overcoat be 


New York Style 
Made to Order 


[F you are in need of a New Fall Suit ; 
If you are thinking of buying any 


| Vg} j : : ;; Sa clothes this Autumn, whether it be a 
I if : i fs ee Raincoat, an Overcoat, or only a pair of 


Trousers ; 
Just sit down now and write a postal 


for our New Fall Catalogue of New 


York Styles. Made in New York. 

It’s a reference Book 
Men’s Dress, 

It’sa clever epitome showing ata glance 
what is right to wear and what to avoid. 

It’s a handy and concise index to good 
manners so far as dress goes. 

But its best feature — (the one that cuts 
ice— whether you care for manners or 
not) — is a revelation in prices. 

The fashion pictures are good—real 
New York Styles from real live models. 

The text matter is plain, pointed and descriptive — 
nothing to confuse the mind or foster the imagination. 

If you are a judge of fabrics and have an eye to Style 
and allround Quality in your dress; 

If you would like to see for yourself New York’s clever 
Fashions and compare them with the stupid imitations 
claimed elsewhere ; 

Just write for our Catalogue called ‘* New York Styles 
in Men’s Dress ’’ — it will be mailed FREE with a choice 
collection of our own exclusive woolen cloth samples. We 
will also send you our complete outfit with full directions 

for taking your measurements at home. 


in matters of 


There is no risk and no trouble for we prepay the 
express charges to your home, guarantee to fit vou or 


refund your money. Write for our Style Book To-day. 


References by permission: Citizen's Central National Bank, New York. East River National Bank, New York. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS = (729 to 731 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


No Agents No Branches 


Established 15 years 


United States government 

bonds are absolutely safe, 

My Dut they yield only 2 per | 
cent. or 3 per cent. 

This bank offers you 
in its savings depart- 
ment an investment 
which isjust as reliable 
—justassafe,aiudwhich || | 

yields 4 per cent. in- 
», terest compounded 
= semi-annually. 


Write for our free 
booklet ‘* M.’’ 


as long as worn. 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 


and finish—no sweat shop work. We control cloth mills 


novelties and absolute first cost. 


fheepclean 
Hair Bbrusn 


Handsome~— Sanitary 


SEAS 


this superiority. 
Book and “How to Fudge an Overcoat,” the 
information in which will save you money every 
time you buy any kind of clothing. 

Remember we will see that you can buy a 
Kenreign Coat wherever you live. 


G Kenyon Go. 602 Pacific St., 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name —don’t accept substitutes. 


A REAL LA 


When You Subscribe 


to oper eraiiies, our monthly publication, 
you place your ability before 20,000 em- | 
ployers who retain us to supply them with high 
grade men. Current issue describes hundreds 
of positions now open for Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical men at $1000-$5000 
a year. Write for free sample copy, state 
position desired and let us tell you how our 
unique service helps the ambitious man who 
is at present employed. Offices in 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS 


_ The National Organization of Brain Brokers 
Suite 142, 305 Broadway, N.Y. 


* 


‘LITTLE SKIPPER” 


gasoline engine. 


either direction — anyone cani 


CATALOG FREE 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, 
Violins, Mandolins, etc. Lyon & Healy's 
“‘Own Make”’ Instruments are the Stand- 
ard of America, Write for Catalogue, 
mailed free. Gives lowest prices on 15,000 
musical articles. Iyon & Healy Quality is far 
superior toimitations. 2istaddivshed 1864. In- 
struments sent on Approval. Monthly Payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 69 Adams Street, Chicago 
World's Largest Music House. Write today 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your Memory 


“ Mop Forgetting 


& 
J capacity, social standing, gives ready memory for 
names, faces, conversation, husiness details. Book- 


ttfree. Dickson School of Memory, 932 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Once you own a Kenreign Coat, you will give it 
the hardest service ever required of any garment. 
Kenreign Coats are built for that kind of work, dressy 
for fair days, yet rain-proof, and to hold their shape 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world that make 


Every modern device and expert supervision insure the finest workmanship 


Kenyon Overcoats and Kenyon Raincoats for Women share 
Send dealer’s name and address with yours for our latest Style 


GMenyon Coz A 


d WARMERS 


UNCH AT SMALL COST 


Can be made from an ordinary Canoe or Row-Boat by installing a 


H. D. Baird’s latest and greatest 2 cycle 
Simplest, strongest, 
most powerful and speedy engine of its 
class — drives Canoe, Row-Boat or 12 to 20 ft. Launch 6 to 10 miles per hour, 
or a 35 ft. Sailor 3% to 4 miles per hour as an auxiliary, 


Sold under 5 Year Guarantee. 
SAINT CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 16, DETROIT, MICH. 


Fine POST CARDS 
sone. Eight Cents 


For the purpose of intro- 
ducing our popular publi- 
cations and securing new customers for them, we will 

.send Twenty Fine Colored Post Cards by mail post- 
paid to any address upon receipt of only Eight Cents 
in postage stamps. These cards are beautifully 
printed in three colors upon fine, heavy, coated card 
stock, and the subjects embrace a pleasing variety 
which includes Christmas, Easter, Valentine and 
Birthday designs, copies of Famous Paintings, pictures 
of Pretty Girls, U. S. Battleships, views of Niagara 
Falls, the Brooklyn Bridge, the U. S. Capitol at Wash- 
ington and a fine assortment of comics. This is purely 
an introductory offer; we make no profit. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, Address: 


F,.M.LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Pl., New York. 
FOR 


Careful Investors & % 


Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, 
upon best class of New York and Suburban Keal 
Estate and earning 5% yearly. Our business estab- § 
lished over 13 years, conducted under supervision J 
of New York Banking Department. Your money 
always subject to your control 
—available when desired and 
earnings reckoned foreachday. 
Our business appeals to thought- 
ful investors who desire their 
Savings placed where they will be 
free from speculation. Assets 
$1,750,000. Write for particulars. 


Industrial Sayings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


(ASH RFRISTERS 


ape 


| Accurate. Reliable. High in quality.. Hallwood 


securing exclusive 


SNEW YORK 


SEE arg RES es 


MARINE 
ENGINE 


90 
$39 


Actual Engine $ 


Dit. “oy 24 


ENGINE WITH COMPLETE BOAT 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Cash Reyisters are sold through your jobber or direct 

from the factory. No fancy commission charges or 

agents’ expenses to pay. ‘he Hallwood LEADER 

at $125.00 does the same work as others costing twice 
as much. Write us. 


The Hallwood Register, 132 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio 


Reversible— runs in 
nstall and run it— always safe and certain to go. 
Immediate Delivery Guaranteed. 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed FREE, Patentsales 
exclusively, If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing 
only 2 cents per week. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, and cheaper than kerosene.- No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor, Over 1]00styles. Lighted in- 
stantly withamatch. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE *“‘BEST’’ LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO j 


ON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 

reduced rates on household goods to all 

points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St 
Louis; #51 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Certainly 
Makes a Good 


Fountain 
Pen” 


is the verdict of thousands. 


Because 


he makes an 
HONEST pen 
and makes it 


the best he 


knows how. 


The 
Parker 


carries with it a 
Written Warrant 
signed by both 
the dealer and 
the manufac- 
turer. Has 
points of supe- 
rierity which 
other pens do 
not have, such 
as the Lucky 
Curve. This 
prevents your 
finding ink on 
the nozzle 
every time 
the cap is BAZ 
removed. EA 
The Spear 
Head Ink 
Controller 
prevents 
overflow or 
dropping. 


there are oth- 
ers) why the 
Parker gives 
the best serv- 
ice and satis- 
faction, Costs 
more than 
shoddy goods 
but worth 
double the 
difference. 


Made either in 
STANDARD or 
SELF FILLING 


More Than 
10,000 Dealers 
Sell the Parker, 


because they believe 
in it aud recommend 
it. If your dealer does 
not sell them, we will 
be glad to fill your 
order by mail. 


3eautiful Art Catalog 
mailed on request. 


Please write us today. 
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) Parker Pen Co. 


| 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


P.S.—A very useful little pres- 
ent mailed to any one sending 
for Catalog, who is interested in 
the purchase of a Fountain Pen. 
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When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank ou 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
So _ ccecription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Women at Shops 


American women think they save money 
by shopping in Paris. 

But do they ? 

The French shopkeeper is born with the 
flame of his particular genius burning so 
brightly in his soul that admiring maiden 
aunts may see it gleaming from his baby 
eyes. The good fairies who come to his 
christening endow him with the barter- 
gifts of shrewd purchase and shrewder sale, 
of unction, plausibility, persuasion. And 
the child grows up to regard all women- 
kind as possible purchasers, all purchasers 
as easy prey, and all American prey as the 
choice of the lot. 
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423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
dine tothe days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
gears there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instruclor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year le sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
qwho, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Penusylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 

When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


and Men-at-Arms 


About this, and much more, Mrs. John 
Van Vorst tells the plain, but witty and 
amazing, truth in her article on Shopping 
in Paris, which will appear in our next 
number. 

Admiring critics who have followed the 
-gum-shoe trail of Wallace Irwin will be 
glad to read his article exposing West 
Point, A Reign of Drill-Terriers, in his 
Shame of the Colleges series. For West 
Point seems to him to be the great experi- 
ment in Government Ownership of Colleges 
—nothing less, in short, than ‘‘ the United 
States Military Academy waving the red- 
tape of Socialism !’’ 


PS. 


An automobile is like everything else. To do its best and 
look its prettiest, it must be clean—engine, body and brass- 


work. 


To keep the engine clean, get hold of the best machinist 


you can find. 


To clean the painted parts, use Ivory Soap, tepid water and 


a couple of soft cloths. 


To clean the brasswork, use Ivory Soap paste. 


the way to make it: 


This is 


To one pint of boiling water add a quarter of a cake of Ivory Soap, 
shaved fine. Boil ten minutes after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. 
Letit cool. Keep in a glass jar with a tight fitting top. Apply witha 
soft cloth. Polish with another soft cloth. 
It is better than polishing compounds, because, containing no 
“gritty’’ substance, it will not injure the lacquer which covers brass- 
work, just as a thin coat of varnish covers furniture. 
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Ivory Soap 


Per Cent. Pure. 
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The long-distance 
the 


sportsman, 


wise 
the 


camper, 


traveller, 


seasoned 
makes sure to have 
in his kit a tube of 


Trade Maré.) 


With it he enjoys as luxu- 
rious a shave on boat or 
train or in the woods as if 
he were at home. Florafoam 
lathers freely in hot or cold 
Pond’s 


think what that 


water. It contains 


EH ytract = 


means ! 


Order from your druggist—25c. 


Armour & Company 


FFICE detail is fast 
being reduced to me- 
chanical exactness. 


A 
The New Tri- Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
writing letters in purple-copying 
ink, documents to be preserved in 
non-fading black, and red when 
desired for emphasis and billing, 
is doing more in this direction 
than any machine yet devised. 
‘The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models 
‘THE 
SMITH PREMIER ‘l'yPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Branch Stores Everywhere 


A Savings Bank 
at Your Door 


It is just as easy to open a Savings 
Account with usby asifyoulived 
next door. No more trouble and just 
| as safe asa personal visit to the bank. 
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i We on SAVINGS 

4 Pay A% ACCOUNTS 
Interest Compounded Twice Annually 


Deposits made before the 16th 
of any month draw interest from 
the first of that month. 

Write to Department “A” for 
our booklet, “Banking by Mail.” 
Surplus, $2,000,000.00 
Deposits, over $28,000,000.00 
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Mikado stepped out on a narrow 

balcony overlooking the entrance to 
Seven Oaks, lighted their cigarettes and 
stood idly watching the throng as it 
poured up the wide marble steps. Here 
was an over-corpulent Dowager Empress 
of China, there an Indian warrior in 
full paint and toggery; and mincing 
along behind him two giggling Geisha 


(O itikado RICHELIEU and the 


girls. Next, in splendid robes of rank, 
came the Czar of Russia. The Mikado 
smiled. 


“An old enemy of mine,” he remarked 
to the Cardinal. 

A Watteau Shepherdess was assisted out 
of an automobile by Christopher Columbus 
and they came up the walk arm-in-arm, 
while a Pierrette ran beside them laughing 
up into their faces. D’Artagnan, Athos, 
Aramis and Porthos swaggered along with 
insolent, clanking swords. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Cardinal. ‘‘There 
are four gentlemen whom I know well.” 

Mary Queen of Scots, Pocahontas, the 
Sultan of Turkey and Mr. Micawber chat- 
ted amicably together in one language. 
Behind them came a figure which im- 
mediately arrested attention. It was a 
Burglar, with dark lantern in one hand 
and revolver in the other. A _ black 
mask was drawn down to his lips, a slouch 
lat shaded his eyes, and a kit of the tools of his profession swung from one shoulder. 

“By George!’’ commented the Cardinal. ‘‘ Now, that’s clever.” 

“Looks like the real thing,” the Mikado added. 

The Burglar stood aside a moment, allowing a diamond-burdened Queen Elizabeth to 
ass, then came on up the steps. The Cardinal and the Mikado passed through an 
ypen window into the reception-room to witness his arrival. 

_ “Her Royal Highness, Queen Elizabeth!” the graven-faced servant announced. 
The Burglar handed a card to the liveried Voice and noted, with obvious amusement, 
. fleeting expression of astonishment on the stolid face. Perhaps it was there because 
he card had been offered in that hand which held the revolver. The Voice glanced at 
he name on the card and took a deep breath of relief. 

“Bill, the Burglar!” he announced. 

There was a murmur of astonishment and interest in the reception-hall and the ball- 
oom beyond. Thus it was that the Burglar found himself the centre of attention for 
moment, while a ripple of laughter ran around. The entrance of a Clown, bounding 
a behind him, drew all eyes away, however, and the Burglar was absorbed in the crowd. 

It was only a few minutes later that Cardinal Richelieu and the Mikado, seeking diver- 
ion, isolated the Burglar and dragged him off to the smoking-room. There the Czar of 
tussia, who was on such terms of intimacy with the Mikado that he called him Mike, 
dined them, and they smoked together. 

“How did you ever come to hit on a costume like that?’’ asked the Cardinal of the 
surglar. 

The Burglar laughed, disclosing two rows of strong, white teeth, and a cleft in the 
quare-cut, clean-shaven chin, visible below the mask, became more pronounced. A 
roman would have called it a dimple. 

“I wanted something different,” he explained. ‘‘I couldn’t imagine anything more 
Ktraordinary than a real burglar here ready to do business, so I came.” 

“It’s lucky the police didn’t see you,” remarked the Czar. 

Again the Burglar laughed. He was evidently a good-natured craftsman, despite his 
nister garb. 

“That was my one fear—that I would be pinched before I arrived,” he replied. 
Pinched, I may explain, is a technical term in my profession meaning jugged, nabbed, 
dilared, run in. It seemed that my fears had some foundation, too, for when I drove 
pin my auto and stepped outa couple of plain-clothes men stared at me pretty hard.” 
He laid aside the dark lantern and revolver to light a fresh cigarette. The Mikado 
icked up the lantern and flashed the light on and off several times, while the Czar 
ted the revolver at the floor. 

“Better not do that,” suggested the Burglar casually. “It’s loaded.” 

“Loaded?” repeated the Czar. He laid down the revolver gingerly. 


“Certainly, the Casket. Did You Get it All Right?” 
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*‘Surest thing, you know,’ and the 
Burglar laughed quizzically. ‘I’m the 
real thing, you see, so naturally my re- 
volver is loaded. I think I ought to be 
able to make quite a good haul, as we say, 
before unmasking-time.” 

“Tf you're as clever as your appearance 
would indicate,’ said the Cardinal admir- 
ingly, ‘‘I see no reason why it shouldn’t 
be worth while. You might, for instance, 
make a collection of Elizabethan jewels. 
I have noticed four Elizabeths so far, 
and it’s early yet.” 

“Oh, I'll make it pay,’’ the Burglar as- 
sured him lightly. ‘‘I’m pretty clever; 
practiced a good deal, you know. Just to 
show you that I am an expert, here is a 
watch and pin I took from my friend, the 
Czar, five minutes ago.” 

He extended a well-gloved hand in 
which lay the watch and diamond pin. 
The Czar stared at them a moment in 
frank astonishment; patted himself all 
over in sudden trepidation; then laughed 
sheepishly. The Mikado tilted his cigar 
up to a level with the slant eyes of his 
mask, and laughed. 

“Tn the language of diplomacy Nick,” 
he told the Czar, “‘you are what is known 
as ‘easy.’ I thought I had convinced you 
of that.” 

“Gad, you are clever,’’ remarked 
the Cardinal. ‘‘I might have used you along with D’Artagnan and the others.” 

The Burglar laughed again and stood up lazily. 

“Come on, this is stupid,’ he suggested. ‘‘Let’s go out and see what’s doing.” 

“Say, just between ourselves, tell us who you are,” urged the Czar. ‘‘ Your voice seems 
familiar, but I can’t place you.” 

“Wait till unmasking-time,” retorted the Burglar good-naturedly. ‘‘Then you'll 
know. Or if you think you could bribe that stone image who took my ecard at the door 
you might try. He’ll remember me. I never saw a man so startled in all my life as he 
was when I appeared.” 

The quartet sauntered out into the ballroom just as the signal for the grand march 
was given. A few minutes later the kaleidoscopic picture began to move. Stuyvesant 
Randolph, the host, as Sir Walter Raleigh, and his superb wife, as Cleopatra, looked 
upon the mass of color and found it good—extremely good. 

Mr. Randolph smiled behind his mask at the striking incongruities on every hand: 
Queen Elizabeth and Mr. Micawber; Cardinal Richelieu and a Pierrette; a Clown 
dancing attendance on Marie Antoinette. The Czar of Russia paid deep and devoted 
attention to a light-footed Geisha girl, while the Mikado and Folly, a jingling thing in 
bells and abbreviated skirts, romped together. The grotesque figure of the march was the 
Burglar. His revolver was thrust carelessly into a pocket and the dark lantern hung at his 
belt. Hewas pouring a stream of pleasing nonsense into the august ear of Lady Macbeth, 
nimbly seeking at the same time to evade the pompous train of the Dowager Empress. 
The grand march came to an end and the chattering throng broke up into little groups. 

Cardinal Richelieu strolled along with a Pierrette on his arm. 

“Business good?” he inquired of the Burglar. 

“Expect it to be,’’ was the reply. 

The Pierrette came and, standing on her tiptoes, made a moue at the Burglar. 

“Oooh!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are perfectly horrid.” 

“Thank you,” retorted the Burglar. 

He bowed gravely, and the Cardinal, with his companion, passed on. The Burglar 
stood gazing after them a moment, then glanced around the room, curiously, two or 
three times. He might have been looking for some one. Finally he wandered away. 


“‘I Never Saw a Man so Startled in All My Life” 


iti 
ALF an hour later the Burglar stood alone, thoughtfully watching the dancers as 
they whirled by. A light hand fell on his arm—he started a little—and in his 
ear sounded a voice soft with the tone of a caress. 
“Excellent, Dick, excellent!” 
The Burglar turned quickly to face a girl—a Girl of the Golden West, with deliciously 
rounded chin, slightly parted rose-red lips, and sparkling, eager eyes as blue as—as blue 
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as—well, they were blue eyes. An envious mask hid cheeks 
and brow, but above a sombrero was perched arrogantly on 
crisp, ruddy-gold hair, flaunting a tricolored ribbon. A 
revolver swung at her hip—the wrong hip—and a Bowie 
knife, singularly inoffensive in appearance, was thrust 
- through her girdle. The Burglar looked curiously a mo- 
ment, then smiled. 

“How did you know me?” he asked. 

“By your chin,” she replied. ‘‘ You can never hideyour- 
self behind a mask that doesn’t cover that.” 

The Burglar touched his chin with one gloved hand. 

“T forgot that,” he remarked ruefully. 

“Hadn’t you seen me?” 

SNO 

The Girl drew nearer and laid one hand lightly on 
his arm; her voice dropped mysteriously. 

“Ts everything ready ?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her quickly. 
voice, too, was lowered cautiously. 

“Did you come in the auto?” 

eX CS cat 

‘And the casket ?”’ 

For an instant the Burglar hesitated. 

“The casket?” he repeated. 

“Certainly, the casket. Did you get it all 
right?” 

The Burglar looked at her with a new, 
businesslike expression on his lips. . The 
Girl returned his steady gaze for an instant, 
then her eyes dropped. A faint color glowed 
in her white chin. The Burglar suddenly 
laughed admiringly. 

“Yes, I got it,” he said. 

She took a deep breath quickly, and her 
white hands fluttered a little. 

‘We will have to go in a few minutes, 
won’t we?”’ she asked uneasily. 

““T suppose so,”’ he replied. 

“Certainly before unmasking-time,”’ she 
said, ‘‘because—because I think there is 
some one here who knows, or suspects, 
that 

“Suspects what?’’ demanded the Bur- 
glar. 

“Sh-h-h-h!’’ warned the Girl, and she laid 
a finger on her lips. ‘“‘Notsoloud. Some one 
might hear. Here are some people coming 
now that I’m afraid of. They know me. 
Meet me in the conservatory in five minutes. 
I don’t want them to see me talking to you.” 

She moved away quickly and the Burglar 
looked after her with admiration and some 
impalpable quality other than that in his 
eyes. He was turning away toward the 
conservatory when he ran into the arms of 
an oversized man lumpily clad in the dress 
of a courtier. The lumpy individual stood 
back and sized him up. 

“Say, young fellow, that’s a swell rig you 
got there,” he remarked. 

The Burglar glanced at him in polite 
astonishment—perhaps it was the tone of 
the remark. 

“Glad you like it,” he said coldly, and 
passed on. 

As he waited in the conservatory the 
amusement died out of his eyes and his lips 
were drawn into a straight, sharp line. He 
had seen the lumpy individual speak to another man, 
indicating generally the direction of the conservatory as 
he did so. After a moment the Girl returned in deep 
agitation. 

““We must go now—at once,” 
““They suspect us. I know it—I know it!” 

“‘T’m afraid so,’”’ said the Burglar grimly. 
that detective spoke to me.” 

‘“‘Detective?”’ gasped the Girl. 

“Yes, a detective disguised as a gentleman.”’ 

“‘Oh, if they are watching us, what shall we do?” 

The Burglar glanced out, and seeing the man to whom the 
jumpy individual had spoken coming toward the conserva- 
tory, turned suddenly to the Girl. 

“Do you really want to go with me?”’ he asked. 

“‘Certainly,’’ she replied eagerly. 

‘“You are making no mistake?” 

““No, Dick, no!’’ she said again. 
caught a 

“Do as I say and we won’t be caught,” declared the 
Burglar. His tone now was sharp, commanding. ‘‘ You go 
on alone toward the front door. Pass out as if to get a 
breath of fresh air. I’ll followin a minute. Watch for me. 
This detective is getting too curious for comfort. Outside 
we'll take the first auto and run for it.” 

He thoughtfully whirled the barrel of his revolver in 
his fingers as he stared out into the ballroom. The Girl 
clung to him helplessly a moment; her hand trembled on 
his arm. 

“I’m frightened,” 


His 


she whispered hurriedly. 
“That’s why 


“But if we are 


she confessed. ‘‘Oh, Dick, if ——”’ 
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“Don’t lose your nerve,’”’ he commanded. ‘‘If you do, 
we'll both be caught. Go on, now, and doasI say. I'll 
come—but it is possible that I shall come in a hurry. 
Watch for me.” 

For just a moment more the Girl clung to his arm. 

“Oh, Dick, you darling!’’ she whispered. Then, turning, 
she left him there. 

From the door of the conservatory the Burglar watched 
her splendid, lithe figure as she threaded her way through 
the crowd. Finally she passed beyond his view and he 
sauntered carelessly toward the door. Once he glanced 
back. The lumpy individual was following slowly. Then 
he saw a liveried servant approach the host and whisper to 
him excitedly. 

““Thisis my cue to move,” the Burglar told himself grimly. 
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“Was it a Pistol-Shot?”” Hatch Went on Calmly 


Still watching, he saw the servant point directly at him. 
The host, with a sudden gesture, tore off his mask and the 
Burglar accelerated his pace. 

“Stop that man!”’ called the host. 

For one brief instant there was the dead silence which 
follows general astonishment —and the Burglar ran for the 
door. Several pairs of hands reached out from the crowd 
toward him. 

““There he goes—there!’’ exclaimed the Burglar ex- 
citedly. ‘‘That man ahead! I'll catch him!” 

The ruse opened the way and he went through. The Girl 
was waiting at the foot of the steps. 

““They’re coming!’’ he panted as he dragged her along. 
“Climb in that last car on the end there!”’ 

Without a word the Girl ran to the auto and clambered 
into the front seat. Several men dashed out of the house. 
Wonderingly her eyes followed the vague figure of the 
Burglar as he sped along in the shadow of a wall. He 
paused beneath a window, picked up something and raced 
for the car. 

“Stop him!”’ came a cry. 

The Burglar flung his burden, which fell at the Girl’s 
feet with a clatter, and leaped. The auto swayed as he 
landed beside her. With a quick twist of the wheel he 
headed out. 

“Hurry, Dick, they’re coming!’’ gasped the Girl. 

The motor beneath them whirred and panted, and the 
car began to move. 

“Walt, or I'll fire!” came another cry. 

‘‘Down!’”’ commanded the Burglar. 
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His hand fell on the Girl’s shoulder heavily and h 
dragged her below the level of the seat. Then, bending lo 
over the wheel, he gave the car half power. It leaped ou 
into the road in the path of its own light, just as there came 
a pistol-shot from behind, followed instantly by another. 

The car sped on. : 


vids a 
TUYVESANT RANDOLPH, millionaire, owner of 
Seven Oaks and host of the masked ball, was able to tell 
the police only what had happened, and not the manner of 
its happening. Briefly, this was that a thief, cunningly 
disguised as a Burglar with dark lantern and revolver i 
hand, had surreptitiously attended the masked ball by 
entering at the front door and presenting an invitation-card 
And when Mr. Randolph got this far in his 
story even he couldn’t keep his face straight. 
The sum total of every one’s knowledge, 
therefore, was this: ‘ 
Soon after the grand march a servant 
entered the smoking-room and found the 
Burglar there alone, standing beside an open’ 
window, looking out. This smoking-room 
connected, by a corridor, with a small dining: 
room where the Randolph gold plate w: 
kept in ostentatious seclusion. As the sery- 
ant entered the smoking-room the Burgl 
turned away from the window and went 
out into the ballroom. He did not carrya 
bundle; he did not appear to be excited. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes later the serv: 
ant discovered that eleven plates of th 
gold service, valued roughly at $15,000 
were missing. He informed Mr. Randolph. 
The information, naturally enough, did not 
elevate the host’s enjoyment of the ball, “1 


he did things hastily. 

Meanwhile —that is, between the time 
when the Burglar left the smoking-room and 
the time when he passed out the front door 
the Burglar had talked earnestly with 
masked Girl of the West. It was established 
that, when she left him in the ere she nak | 


she went out the front door. There she w 
joined by the Burglar, and then came their 
sensational flight in the automobile—a forty- _ 
horse-power car that moved like the wind. 
The automobile in which the Burglar had 
gone to Seven Oaks was left behind; thus “ 
it had not been claimed. 

The identity of the Burglar and the Girl 
made the mystery. It was easy to conje 
ture—that’s what the police said—how th 
Burglar got away with the gold plate. He 
went into the smoking-room, then into the 
dining-room, dropped the gold plate intoa 
sack and threw the sack out of a window 
It was beautifully simple. Just what thi 
Girl had to do with it wasn’t very clear; p 
haps a score or more articles of jewelry, 
which had been reported missing by gues 
engaged her attention. 

It was also easy to see how the Burgl: 
and the Girl had been able to shake o 
pursuit by the police in two other automon 
biles. The car they had chosen was admit- 
tedly the fastest of the scores there, the 
night was pitch-dark, and, besides, a Burg. 
like that was liable to do anything. Two shots had be 
fired at him by the lumpy courtier, who was really Dete 
tive Cunningham, but they had only spurred him on. 


and there remained the task of yanking them out of ob: 
security. This fell to the lot of Detective Mallory,who repre- 
sented the Supreme Police Intelligence of the Metropoli 
District, happily combining a No. 11 shoe and a No 
hat. He was a cautious, suspicious, far-seeing man 
police-detectives go. Forinstance, it was he who explain 
the method of the theft with a lucidity that was astoundi 

Detective Mallory and two or three of his satellites he 
Mr. Randolph’s story, then the statements of his two mi 
who had attended the ball in costume, and the stateme 
of the servants. After all this Mr. Mallory chewed his ci; 
and thought violently for several minutes. Mr. Rando 
looked on expectantly; he didn’t want to miss anything 

‘“As I understand it, Mr. Randolph,”’ said the Suprem 
Police Intelligence at last, ‘‘each invitation-card presen 
at the door by your guests bore the name of the person 
whom it was issued?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Randolph. 

““Ah!”’ exclaimed the detective shrewdly. 
have a clue.” 


of the servant who had received them at the door. 
“T didn’t know they were of further value, sir, and the 

were thrown away—into the furnace.” 
Mr. Mallory was crestfallen. 


“Did you notice if the card presented at the door by the 
Burglar on the evening of the masked ball at Seven Oaks 
re rea name?” heasked. He liked to be explicit like that. 

“Yes, sir. I noticed it particularly because the gentle- 

/ man was dressed so queerly.” 

“Do you remember the name?” 

NO, sir.” 

“Would you remember it if you saw it or heard it again?”’ 

The servant looked at Mr. Randolph helplessly. 

“‘T don’t think I would, sir,”’ he answered. 

“And the Girl? Did you notice the card she gave you?” 

“JT don’t remember her at all; sir. Many of the ladies 

wore wraps when they came in, and her costume would not 
| have been noticeable if she had on a wrap.”’ 

The Supreme Intelligence was thoughtful for another 

‘few minutes. At last he turned to Mr. Randolph again. 

“You are certain there was only one man at that ball 
dressed as a Burglar?” he asked. 

“Yes, thank Heaven,” replied Mr. Randolph fervently. 
“Tf there’d been another one they might have taken the 
piano.” 

The Supreme Intelligence frowned. 

“ And this girl was dressed like a Western Girl?” he asked. 

“Yes. A sort of Spirit of the West costume.” 

**And no other woman there wore such a dress?”’ 

“‘No,”’ responded Mr. Randolph. 

“No,” echoed the two detectives. 

“Now, Mr. Randolph, how many invitations were issued 
for the ball?”’ 

_ “Three orfour hundred. It’sa big house,’’ Mr. Randolph 
apologized, “‘and we tried to do the thing properly.” 

“How many persons do you suppose actually attended 
the ball?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Three hundred, perhaps.”’ 

Detective Mallory thought again. 

“Tt’s unquestionably the work of two bold and clever 
professional crooks,” he said at last judicially, and his 
satellites hung on his words eagerly. ‘“‘It has every ear- 
mark of it. They perhaps planned the thing weeks before, 
and forged invitation-cards, or perhaps stole them—per- 
haps stole them.” 

He turned suddenly and pointed an accusing finger at 
the servant, Curtis. 

“Did you notice the handwriting on the card the Burglar 
gave you?” he demanded. 

“No, sir. Not particularly.” 
_ “I mean, do you recall if it was different in any way from 
the handwriting on the other cards?’’ insisted the Supreme 
Intelligence. 
“T don’t think it was, sir.” 
“Tf it had been would you have noticed it?”’ 
_ *T—I might have, sir.” 

“Were the names written on all the invitation-cards by 

the same hand, Mr. Randolph?”’ 
_ “Yes: my wife’s secretary.” 

Detective Mallory arose and paced back and forth across 
ithe room with wrinkles in his brow. 

“Ah!”’ he said at last, ‘‘then we know the cards were not 
forged, but stolen from some one to whom they had been 
sent. We know this much, therefore ” he paused a 
moment. 

“Therefore all that must be done,’’ Mr. Randolph fin- 
ished the sentence, ‘‘is to find from whom the card or cards 
were stolen, who presented them at my door and who got 
‘away with the plate.” 

The Supreme Intelligence glared at him aggressively. 
Mr. Randolph’s face was perfectly serious. It was his gold 
plate, you know. 

“Yes, that’s it,’’ Detective Mallory assented. ‘‘Now 
we'll get after this thing right. Downey, you get that 
automobile the Burglar left at Seven Oaks and find its 
owner; also find the car the Burglar and the Girl escaped 
in. Cunningham, you go to Seven Oaks and look over the 
premises. See particularly if the Girl left a wrap—she 

didn’t wear one away from there—and follow that up. 


“ 
& 


| 


Blanton, you take a list of invited guests that Mr. Randolph 
will give you, check off those persons who are known to 
have been at the ball, and find out all about those who were 
not, and—follow that up.” 

“That'll take weeks!’’ complained Blanton. 

The Supreme Intelligence turned on him fiercely. 

““Well?”’ he demanded. He continued to stare for a 
moment, and Blanton wrinkled up in the baleful glow of his 
superior’s scorn. ‘‘And,’’ Detective Mallory added mag- 
nanimously, ‘‘I will do the rest.”’ 

Thus the campaign was planned against the Burglar and 
the Girl. 

IV 

| Eee poate HATCH was a newspaper reporter, a 

long, lean, hungry-looking young man with an insa- 
tiable appetite for facts. This last was, perhaps, an aston- 
ishing trait in a reporter; and Hatch was positively finicky 
on the point. That’s why his City Editor believed in him. 
If Hatch had come in and told his City Editor that he had 
seen a blue elephant with pink side-whiskers his City 
Editor would have known that that elephant was blue— 
mentally, morally, physically, spiritually and everlastingly 
—not any washed-out green or purple, but blue. 

Hatch was remarkable in other ways, too. For instance 
he believed in the use of a little human intelligence in his 
profession. As a matter of fact, on several occasions he 
had demonstrated that it was really an excellent thing — 
human intelligence. His mind was well poised, his methods 
thorough, his style direct. 

Along with dozens of others Hatch was at work on the 
Randolph robbery, and knew what the others knew—no 
more. He had studied the case so closely that he was be- 
ginning to believe, strangely enough, that perhaps the police 
were right in their theory as to the identity of the Burglar 
and the Girl—that is, that they were professional crooks. 
He could do a thing like that sometimes—bring his 
mind around to admit the possibility of somebody else 
being right. 

It was on Saturday afternoon—two days after the 
Randolph affair—that Hatch was sitting in Detective 
Mallory’s private office at Police Headquarters laboriously 
extracting from the Supreme Intelligence the precise things 
he had not found out about the robbery. The telephone- 
bell rang. Hatch got one end of the conversation—he 
couldn’t help it. It was something like this: 

“Hello! Yes, Detective Mallory. .. . 
Missing? ; What’s her name? What? 
Oh, Dorothy! Vee Merritt ? 
eee Oh, Merryman! Well, what the deuce is 
it then? SPELL IT! M-e-r-e-d-i-t-h. 
Why didn’t you say that at first? How long has 


she been gone? . Huh? Thursday even- 
ing? What does she look like? : Auburn 
hair? Red, you mean? Oh, ruddy! I'd like to 


know what’s the difference.” 

The detective had drawn up a pad of paper and was 
jotting down what Hatch imagined to be the description 
cf a missing girl. Then: 

“Who is this talking?’ asked the detective. 

There was a little pause as he got the answer, and, having 
the answer, he whistled his astonishment, after which he 
glanced around quickly at the reporter, who was staring 
dreamily out of a window. 

“No,” said the Supreme Intelligence over the ’phone. 
“Tt wouldn’t be wise to make it public. It isn’t necessary 
at all. I understand. J’ll order a search immediately. 
No. The newspapers will get nothing of it. Good-by.”’ 

““A story?” inquired Hatch carelessly as the detective 
hung up the receiver. 

“Doesn't amount to anything,’’ was the reply. 

“Yes, that’s obvious,”’ remarked the reporter dryly. 

‘“Well, whatever it is, itis not going to be made public,” 
retorted the Supreme Intelligence sharply. He never did 
like Hatch, anyway. ‘‘It’s one of those things that don’t do 
any gocd inthe newspapers, so I’ll not let this one get there.”’ 


It Leaped Out into the Road in the Path of its Own Licht 
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Hatch yawned to show that he had no further interest in 
the matter, and went out. But there was the germ of an 
idea in his head which would have startled Detective 
Mallory, and he paced up and down outside to develop it. 
A girl missing! A red-headed girl missing! A red-headed 
girl missing since Thursday! Thursday was the night of 
the Randolph masked ball. The missing Girl of the West 
was red-headed! Mallory had seemed astonished when he 
learned the name of the person who reported this last case! 
Therefore the person who reported it was high up—per- 
haps! Certainly high enough up to ask and receive the 
courtesy of police suppression—and the missing girl’s 
name was Dorothy Meredith! 

Hatch stood still for a long time on the curb and figured 
it out. Suddenly he rushed off to a telephone and called 
up Stuyvesant Randolph at Seven Oaks. He asked the 
first question with trepidation: 

“Mr. Randolph, can you give me the address of Miss 
Dorothy Meredith?” 

‘““Miss Meredith?’”’ came the answer. ‘‘Let’s see. I 
think she is stopping with the Morgan Greytons, at their 
suburban place.” 

The reporter gulped down a shout. ‘‘Worked, by 
thunder!’’ he exclaimed to himself. Then, in a deadly, 
forced calm: 

“She attended the masked ball Thursday evening, 
didn’t she?”’ 

‘Well, she was invited.” 

“You didn’t see her there?” 

“No. Who is this?” 

Then Hatch hung up the receiver. He was nearly chok- 
ing with excitement, for, in addition to all those virtues 
which have been enumerated, he possessed, too, the quality 
of enthusiasm. It was no part of his purpose to tell any- 
body anything. Mallory didn’t know, he was confident, 
anything of the girl having been a possible guest at the ball. 
And what Mallory didn’t know now wouldn’t be found out, 
all of which was a sad reflection upon the detective. 

In this frame of mind Hatch started for the suburban 
place of the Greytons. He found the house without diffi- 
culty. Morgan Greyton was an aged gentleman of wealth 
and exclusive ideas—and wasn’t in. Hatch handed a card, 
bearing only his name, to a maid, and after a few minutes 
Mrs. Greyton appeared. She was a motherly, sweet-faced 
old lady of seventy, with that grave, exquisite courtesy 
which makes mere man feel ashamed of himself. Hatch 
had that feeling when he looked at her and thought of what 
he was going to ask. 

“T came up direct from Police Headquarters,” he ex- 
plained diplomatically, ‘‘to learn any details you may be 
able to give us as to the disappearance of Miss Meredith.”’ 

‘“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Greyton. ‘‘My husband said he 
was going to ask the police to look into the matter. It is 
most mysterious—most mysterious! We can’t imagine 
where Dollie is, unless she has eloped. Do you know that 
idea keeps coming to me and won’t go away?” 

She spoke as if it were a naughty child. 

“Tf you’ll tell me something about Miss Meredith—who 
she is and all that?’’ Hatch suggested. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Greyton. ‘Dollie 
is a distant cousin of my husband’s sister’s husband,” she 
explained precisely. ‘‘Shelivesin Baltimore, but is visiting 
us. She has been here for several weeks. She’s a dear, 
sweet girl, but I’m afraid—afraid she has eloped.” 

The aged voice quivered a little, and Hatch was more 
ashamed of himself than ever. 

‘Some time ago she met a man named Herbert — 
Richard Herbert, I think, and Mi 

“Dick Herbert ?”’ the reporter exclaimed suddenly. 

‘Do you know the young gentleman ?”’ inquired the old 
lady eagerly. 

“Yes, it just happens that we were classmates in 
Harvard,” said the reporter. 

‘‘And is he a nice young man?”’ 

(Continued on Page 24 
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THE UNDER SS 


An Averted Scandal and the Ordeal by Fire 


By... Wolb-D'D VP ASYENE 
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He Strode Out as Though He was Going to 
Strangle Somebody 


I 

OBODY in particular had ever heard of the Inspector 
| \ of Locks and Keys in the Post-Office Department 
until his wife filed a bill for divorce containing 
charges so comprehensively objectionable that a moral 
family press was sure to elevate the defendant into tem- 
porary celebrity. Whereupon the President summarily 

discharged him. 

Buckley was of a passionate disposition. He went over 
the brink, not contritely, but in a consuming rage. The 
second day after his dismissal he went to the Upper 
National Bank and closeted himself with Cooper, head of 
that institution. 

Lundy, an assistant cashier, saw him come out of the 
bank-president’s office—a big, formidable barrel of a man 
in somewhat seedy clothes, with a great, bull-like neck and 
head, his face a kind of hard, coppery red shading to purple 
at the end of his large nose, his hair sparse and grayish, 
his popping light blue eyes thatched with heavy black 
brows, and an unpleasant roll of fat over the back of his 
collar. He glared with impersonal malevolence at the 
assistant cashier and strode out as though he was going 
to strangle somebody and was keen for the job. 

Lundy’s soft nerves fluttered a bit from the glare. He 
raised his sandy eyebrows in mild surprise, and fixed the 
large spectacles more firmly on his nose. He was middle- 
aged, spare and light-complexioned, withan almost colorless 
mustache that curled in around his mouth in a manner that 
someway suggested a rabbit. For thirteen years he had 
held a head-clerkship in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Senator Farmer had got him the post and kept 
him in it through two Democratic Administrations. He 
knew more about the currency than anybody else. When 
Cooper resigned as Comptroller, and he and Senator 
Farmer organized the Upper National Bank, they had 
taken Lundy out of the Government service and made him 
an assistant cashier of the new institution. His ambition 
had then spread its fledgling wings; but the higher flight 
had nevercome off. Afterten years he was still an assistant 
cashier; still knew more about the currency than any- 
body else. 

President Cooper looked out of his office and called : ‘‘Oh, 
Sam!” 

The moment Lundy entered the president’s room he saw 
that his patron and chief was mightily disturbed. The 
banker was a large man, also, with an air, usually, of genial 
and overfed prosperity. He was nice about his dress and 
his tall, handsome person. His ruddy face was always 
smoothly, even glossily, shaven. His neatly parted blond 
hair was wavy. He wason the right side of fifty; but time 


and a convivial habit had endowed him with a well-rounded 
paunch and a fine double chin. Now, anger had turned 
him a kind of tallowy white; and he shut the door behind 
the assistant cashier with a decisive bang. 

“Sam, that miserable, nasty wretch has been in here 
trying to blackmail me!—Buckley, you know!’’ He 
breathed short, which made his utterance a trifle thick, and 
he moved restlessly about. ‘‘He’s been going to the dogs 
for five years. By George, a decent dog wouldn’t asso- 
ciate with him! Of course the President fired him. Why 
shouldn’t he?” 

‘‘T guess he’s pretty low-down,” Lundy observed, since 
something seemed required. 

‘‘Low-down? Why—I should say so!’’ Adequate 
words seemed to fail the banker. He dropped the curtain- 
cord in which he had been nervously tying knots, and came 
over and sat on the table in a more intimate way. 

‘‘Now he comes here trying to blackmail me, Sam! To 
hold me up for fifty thousand dollars! I told him if he 
ever came in the bank again I’d have a policeman take him 
to the station!’’ The outrage overcame the banker afresh. 
His face more than regained its wonted color. His eye- 
balls looked a bit congested; and he expressed himself in 
a string of highly-seasoned adjectives, all descriptive of 
Buckley. ‘‘You know what it means, Sam, to have a 
fellow like that get hishandson you! He’d bleed you dry! 
Dry, by George!’’ Cooper sprang up and struck his fist 
into his palm. ‘‘I wouldn’t submit to it if I had a million 
a minute to burn! I wouldn’t let that cur get his hands 
on me! And he, by George, to talk about smirching the 
name of John Farmer!” 

There was a certain noble dignity in the banker’s wrath. 
Lundy understood him—the gentleman; the well- 
appointed, physically clean, socially select man repudiating 
fellowship with the gutter. Cooper and John Farmer 
were akin. The great and urbane Senator, whose genius 
had created much, had been of this mould. 

‘“‘T wasn’t John’s executor for nothing,’’ Cooper added 
with pride. ‘‘By George, I couldn’t look Nell Vanness in 
the face if I let a Buckley pup think he could blackmail her 
father’s memory!”’ 

‘What is he up to?”’ Lundy inquired simply. 

“Oh, he knows something about that Postal Facilities 
Company,” said the banker with huge contempt. He put 
a brotherly hand on the assistant cashier’s shoulder and 
nodded. ‘‘We’ll send the cur home howling if he thinks 
he can make anything out of that!” 

Lundy went back to his den and took up the grind of 
details in which his diligence and technical knowledge 
made him adept. The desks of the vice-president, the 
cashier and the other assistant cashier were ranged along 
the marble counter near the entrance. But Lundy had a 
little stall in the corner next the president’s room. His 
clerical duties required no contact with the patrons of the 
bank. Few of them knew he 
was there. 

Jimmy, his particular mes- 
senger-boy, stood at the end 
of his desk, waiting to carry 
away the sheaf of vouchers that 
he was rapidly signing. 

“Well, Jimmy, been fishing 
yet?’’ Lundy asked, smiling, 
but with his eyes on the work 
his adept hand was doing. 

‘Going to-morrow,”’ said the 
boy. ‘Say, Mr. Lundy, I’m 
going to have a gun! Ned 
Brewster’s promised me a set- 
ter pup!” 

““Pup,eh? Well, be sure and 
don’t shoot your pup with your 
gun!’ Lundy smiled more 
broadly at his joke, his swift 
fingers turning the vouchers 
as he put his initials to them. 

Jimmy was almost the only 
person he visited with. His 
loquacious landlady visited 
with him, and he suffered it 
gallantly. On his yearly vaca- 
tion he went back to the little 
home-town in Ohio where he 
was a person of note, and 
talked polities gravely with his 


He Pretended to be Surprised When She Said: “‘ Hello, Sam!” 


perpetually unlucky brother-in-law, whose family he mostly 
supported. Otherwise he agreed with his fellow-boarders, 
or with acquaintances encountered in the street-cars, that it 
was a fine day, or that it looked like rain. Sometimes he 
joined their discussions of the things in the day’s newspaper. 
His wife had died the year Farmer got him the post in the 
Comptroller’s office. Many times he had been obliged to 
tell the volubly solicitous landlady that he did not believe 
in second marriages, even when there were no children. 
He was quite aware that she had therefore created for him 
a great, tender, one-only-love romance, which hadn’t any 
particular foundation in fact, but which got him many 
convenient little favors, such as tea before breakfast and 
a grate fire on damp days, at her fat and sympathetic 
hands. 

The little clock on his desk showed half-past two. He 
had been glancing up at it rather frequently of late. He 
would not step to the door of his den to look around the 
spacious, marble-walled banking-room, and he kept on 
steadily with his work; but his mind hung upon the space 
outside, waiting. His acute senses even told him when the 
cashier gallantly ran to open the small bronze gate which 
gave ingress behind the counter. Still, he would not look 
up, and he pretended to be surprised when she stood in the 
door of his den and said: ‘‘ Hello, Sam!”’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Vanness!’’ he said, as he stood up to shake 
hands. 

Senator Farmer’s daughter was thirty, and looked the 
young matron. The features did not matter particularly, 
although they were, in detail, a fair brow, a pair of sweet- 
tempered brown eyes, a little straight nose, and a short 
upper lip that hovered to a smile on any provocation and 
would have borne a faint growth of down if she had not 
kept herself in good hands. 

She asked how he was and what he had been doing, 
as usual, and he replied with the formulas she knew by 
heart. ‘‘I’ll expect you next Sunday, sure! No getting 
out of it now!”’ she warned, and laughed, and went away. 
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| like the moon or the wind. 


| S 
A car in the Capitol grounds his ear 


- twelve. 
' to the mighty, domed pile before him. 
' A flag slid to the top of the pole on the 
| north wing andstreamed out in the clear, 
- frosty air. 
- and Stripes fluttered up and unfurled 
' above the south wing. Of course, this 


' that the Postal Facilities Company, that 


| with a number of devices extensively 
) used in handling the mails, had been 
» really owned by officials of the Depart- 
/ ment—until the graft got so good that 
_ Senator Farmer, then chairman of the 
Senate’s postal 
| powerful in the affairs of the Department, 
had made the little fellows sell their 
stock to himself and some of his potent 


stantial in some respects. 
| time, a great many people had been 


charging a great many disagreeable 
| things—thereby creating a general and 


_ by the Consolidated Patent Rights Cor- 


in 
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This happened regularly. Fora time she had tried to 
make him at home in her house by friendly general invita- 
tions. But he would come only when she invited him for 
a particular day. She had tried him with more formal 
things —little dinners and the like. He had always gravely 
pleaded a previous engagement. Now, once in so often, 
she came to his den and told him he must come the next 
Sunday afternoon. Almost always he found people there 
who paid no attention to him. Often he sat half an hour 
ina corner. Yet, when she came for him in this way, he 
always went. 

She had no very definite idea as to why she persisted in 
going for him—except that her soft heart okscurely felt 
in him a principle which ever sought to elude and slip away 
from life, and which prompted her to fetch him up to a 


» contact with it by sheer force, so to 
_ speak. Of course, he loved her; but 


Senatorhadbeenadoughtychampion. If Lundy had been 
a bit depressed out there in the crisp sunshine, with the 
Capitol looming above him, he now threw off the oppression. 
The obscure assistant cashier understood perfectly well 
the inner meaning of the scene. 

Under mild promptings by the chairman, Lundy gave 
his testimony concisely: He couldn’t tell exactly when he 
first heard of the Postal Facilities Company. He knew, 
however, that it owned valuable patents; seemed to have 
a promising future. Along in 1898, he learned that some 
stock might be picked up at a fair price. He set about 
buying it for his own account, as an investment. He 
succeeded in getting hold of a number of small lots. Not 
long afterward the Patent Rights men made him a good 
offer for his stock, and he sold to them. That was all he 


that was merely an impersonal fact, 


iW 
LUNDY stepped from the street- 


caught the far sound of a clock tolling 
His eyes turned mechanically 


A moment later the Stars 


raising of the flags meant merely that 
the Senate and House were in session; 
but for an instant it gave the assistant 
cashier an obscurely depressing sug- 
gestion of the Government of the United 
States summoning Samuel Lundy to 
appear and testify. 

The raging Buckley had shot his bolt 
—which, in effect, consisted of a charge 


supplied the Post-Office Department 


committee and all- 


The charge was quite circum- 
About this 


friends. 


irritating atmosphere of suspicion. So, 
after due deliberation, the leaders of the 
Senate had decided to have a full and 
free investigation of Buckley’s charges 
by a select committee. The first day of 
the hearing had gone badly for the ac- 
cuser. It had been shown that the Postal 
Facilities Company was, in fact, owned 


poration, which had bought up the stock 
some four years previously and which, 
whatever its sins, was certainly not a 
clique of Senators and Cabinet officials, such as Buckley 
alleged to be the owner of the concern. The Patent Rights 
men testified that they had bought up the stock ‘‘here and 
there,” but none of it from any member of either house of 
Congress or any employee of the Post-Office Department. 
Theold stock-ledger of the company, showing who originally 
owned the shares, seemed to have been lost or mislaid; but, 
after the Patent Rights testimony that no stock had been 
‘bought from anybody connected with the Government, the 
select committee thought that fact unimportant. Thus 
the investigation, so far, had decidedly tended to brand 
Mr. Buckley as an imaginative and copious liar. 

It was the selectness of the committee that impressed 
Lundy as he entered the room on the ground-floor of the 
Senate wing where the hearing was held. The room was 
not large, and the attendance rather overtaxed it. The 
hearings were public. There was nothing to be concealed. 
‘Senator Pilger, the bland and ponderous chairman, was tak- 
ing his seat at the head of the table with a benevolent air. 

Lundy was called to the witness-chair, and took the oath. 
His spectacles slowly ranged the faces, from Pilger to 
Barstow, at the head of the table and along the opposite 
side. These five men of commonplace aspect, in every-day 
clothes, indistinguishable by any outward symbol from 
any citizen on thestreet, were grand seigniors of the greatest 
‘empire in the world. Their coats were such as any one 
might buy for a few dollars; but their hands were full of 
‘imperial power. And they were all good friends of John 
Parmer. He had been their peer and fellow. Their power 
upheld a certain conservative system, of which the dead 


Red Flakes Scurried Upward, Like the Affrighted Souls of the Secrets He was Killing 


knew about it, first and last. Three men from whom he 
bought small lots were, he understood, in the employ of 
the Post-Office Department. One of them, Buckley, he 
knew was so employed. Buckley had twenty-five shares, 
as heremembered it. The other two men whom he under- 
stood to be employees had ten and twelve shares respect- 
ively. So far as he knew, none of the others from whom he 
bought stock was in the Government service. Of course, 
some of them might have been without his knowing it. 
Naturally, all he was thinking about at the time was get- 
ting the stock from whoever held it. In fact, some of his 
stock was bought through brokers. 

“You have mentioned one Buckley,” said the chairman 
mildly. ‘‘How did you come to buy his stock?” 

“‘T can’t remember how I learned he had stock—prob- 
ably from some other stockholder ora broker. Jremember 
sending him word that I’d like to see him, and his coming 
to the bank. My recollection is that he wanted $175 a 
share, which I thought too much, and we compromised 
on $160.” 

‘Was the late Senator Farmer connected in any way with 
that transaction?” 

“Senator Farmer never mentioned such a thing to me 
in any way.” 

““You were not an officer of the company?” 

“6 No, sir.”’ 

“None of its books or records in your possession?” 

BNO. Sits 

Senator Pilger glanced benignly at his colleagues. 
further questions?” 


“Any 
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Evidently there were none, and the witness was about 
to arise when a most unusual interruption occurred. 
Buckley leapt from his seat in the corner, livid almost to 
the end of his nose. 

“Will you let me cross-examine him two minutes?’’ he 
cried. 

There was a sensation in the room. 

The chairman turned his chubby, bespectacled face to 
Buckley with no change in his bland manner. ‘‘The 
hearing is open,’ he suggested gently, ‘‘to all orderly 
persons. Others must, of course, retire.’ 

“Two minutes, Senator! I swear I’ll show him up!” 
Buckley pleaded; and there was that in his passion which 
evidently impressed the room. As the reporters bent 
forward breathlessly, one could fairly see scare headlines 
in their excited faces. 

For some minutes Senator Brainbridge 
had been silently, but shrewdly and 
favorably, appraising this obscure wit- 
ness—as one who recognizes a trust- 
worthy workman when he sees him. 
The Senator also appraised the sensa- 
tion in the room. He nowspoke—with 
a quite casual and indifferent air. ‘‘If 
the gentleman wishes to make a state- 
ment, I suppose we might as well hear it 
now—if he will be brief.’”’ He glanced 
at his watch. 

The chairman regarded his able col- 
league thoughtfully for a moment; then 
turned his bland, bespectacled gaze 
upon the witness; then slightly elevated 
his eyebrows, as one good-naturedly 
resigning himself. ‘‘ Let him be sworn,” 
hesaid. ‘‘We adjourn in five minutes.”’ 

Buckley took the oath, standing beside 
the witness-chair, with a kind of famished 
eagerness. He evidently had some d-f- 
ficulty in controlling his voice. ‘‘ No 
matter how I got my stock,” he said. 
“‘T was an inspector in the Department. 
In fact, they let me buy it mostly on 
credit and pay for it out of the divi- 
dends. The company earned twenty 
pereent. Thechief of our division came 
to me and said we’d got to sell our stock; 
that Farmer demanded it—said it was 
too grafty, too raw for us fellows to have 
stock when we were passing on the 
machines. Of course I knew what that 
meant—that Farmer wanted it for him- 
self and his friends. But what could 
I do against Farmer? I went to Henzy 
Tracey, Farmer’s secretary, as Mercer 
told me to. I hung out for $200 a share 
—a bluff on my part, for I knew I’d have 
to take what they offered. Finally, we 
agreed on $160. Tracey gave me a 
memorandum to this man Lundy. I 
took the memorandum to Lundy at the 
Upper National Bank between two and 
half-past two the afternoon of May 12, 
1898. Lundy just looked at the mem- 
orandum Tracey had given me, took my 
stock and gave me the money. I was 
in there not over five minutes. And 
that’s all there is to his story about send- 
ing for me and dickering with me. [ 
don’t believe he ever had any money of his own to buy 
anything with. Ask him that! But wait. The stock- 
ledger of the Postal Facilities Company was in this 
man Lundy’s hands. It lay right there on his desk, 
that afternoon of May 12, 1898, and I’ll tell you why 
I can’t be mistaken. Lundy took this memorandum 
that Tracey had given me and pinned it to my stock and 
put itinanenvelope. Youunderstand? Now, I wassore 
at having to sell my stock. And when Lundy made out 
a check, I says to him: ‘I want the currency. Get me the 
hard cash!’ So Lundy picked up this envelope and slipped 
it between the leaves.of a book there on his desk and 
stepped out to the teller’s cage to get the cash. And that 
book was the stock-ledger of the Postal Facilities Company. 
Isawit plainas day. For, the minute Lundy stepped out, 
I caught up the book and took out the envelope and got my 
stock out of it, and unpinned Tracey’s memorandum and 
stuck that memorandum in my pocket and put the stock 
back. I just wanted to keep that little memorandum in 
Henry Tracey’s hand. I did keep it. And here it is 
now—so help me! — just as I took it to Lundy the afternoon 
of May 12, 1898!” 

With that he took from his wallet a slip of paper, laid it 
on the table under Lundy’s nose, and planted his big fist 
on the corner of it with an air of triumph. 

The sensation deepened. One correspondent, craning 
forward to see the slip of paper, almost fell out of his chair. 

Lundy stared down at the exhibit under his nose. The 
memorandum was not signed or addressed to any one. 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Vanderlip’s Upper Register 


HE Voice of Millions! Sounds impressive, doesn’t it? 

The Voice of Millions! Fine, mouth-filling phrase. 
And when one comes to know the millions referred to 
represent dollars and not people—for dollars are more 
important than people in the places where the Voice is 
heard oftenest —one admits that the designation not only 
sounds, but is, important. 

Frank A. Vanderlip is the Voice, orotund when desired ; 
silent as Wall Street on Sunday when the millions have 
nothing to say. He is one of the vice-presidents of the 
National City Bank of New York, that enormous finan- 
cial institution where the Standard Oil money is bulked. 
Before that he was an assistant secretary of the United 
States Treasury. Before that he wasa reporter in Chicago. 
Always he has been a voice—though not attaining to the 
dignity of the capital ‘‘V”’ until he was tiansplanted to 
the realms of high finance. 

The Kings of Money never practice what they preach. 
Affecting to despise all mediums of publicity, they have 
methods of their own for securing publicity. One of 
these is the Voice. It is simple—almost childish, but it 
works—it works as effectually as a wash-sale. Readers 
of newspapers, however casual, have often seen the results, 
must have noted them and, perhaps, have been influenced, 
if they had any tendencies that were susceptible, as almost 
everybody with more than $2.50 in cash has. 

Some morning we find this in our newspaper: ‘‘Mr. 
Frank Vanderlip, vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, addressed the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association, at Kokomo, last night. Mr. Vanderlip, 
representing, as he does, one of the greatest banking 
institutions in the country, is amply qualified to speak 
on existing conditions. He sounded a note of warning 
that will ring from one end of the country to the other. 
In the opinion of Mr. Vanderlip this is a time for retrench- 
ment. He sees great danger in overspeculation. He 
advises strict conservatism. In fact, he was pessimistic 
about the situation. Mr. Vanderlip was received with 
cheers when he arose, and spoke substantially as follows.” 
—And then there comes a column of the note of alarm. 

On another morning we observe this: ‘Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, vice-president of the National City Bank ef 
New York, one of the greatest financial institutions in the 
country, spoke before the State Board of Trade of Georgia, 
at Atlanta, last night. Coming, as he does, from this 
powerful banking 
institution and in 
close touch with all 
the great interests 
in the country, Mr. 
Vanderlip’s speech 
was especially sig- 
nificant. He spoke 
in the most optimis- 
tic and hopeful man- 
ner. He said that, 
in his opinion, there 
is not a cloud on the 
financial sky. He 
predicted a period 
of wonderful expan- 
sion and advised all 
those who were so 
situated as to make 
it possible to go 
freely into the mar- 
kets, for, in his 
opinion, there was 
no danger ahead. He 
did not urge specu- 
lation, of course, for 
Mr. Vanderlip is a 


banker and not a broker, but he said that this is a good 
time for investment. Mr. Vanderlip was roundly cheered 
when he arose and spoke substantially as follows.” —And 
then comes the column of sunshine and happy days. 

If there is a panic we read: ‘Speaking for the National 
City Bank, Mr. Vanderlip said.” If there is a great bull 
market it is always: ‘‘Speaking for the National City 
Bank, Mr. Vanderlip said.’’ The Voice of Millions! And 
it is a good job, a very good job. 

The National City Bank crowd found Vanderlip in the 
Treasury. He was an assistant secretary. There are 
three of these officials, who have various divisions of the 
work of that wonderful institution under their charge. 
Vanderlip had arrived from Chicago when Lyman J. Gage 
came to take the secretaryship. He came as secretary 
to the secretary, a combination found only in Washington 
in its fullest and broadest development. A secretary to 
a secretary is somebody. A secretary to a secretary of a 
secretary isn’t much, and a secretary to the secretary of 
the secretary to the secretary is a mere stenographer. 
Vanderlip had been a financial writer in Chicago, and Gage 
liked him. He is a good-looking chap, with a cordial 
manner and a warm and clinging handclasp, and Gage 
put him in the big room outside his little one to greet the 
visitors and keep as many of them away from Gage as 
possible. 

Vanderlip was a success. Gage promoted him as soon 
as there was a chance. After that Vanderlip sailed easily 
into prosperity and vocal fame. When Gage went to 
New York he arranged to put Vanderlip in the National 
City Bank. The National City people were glad to get 
Vanderlip, for he is an impressive person with a knack 
of public speaking. Besides, he had been a newspaper- 
man for years and he knew how to deal with the reporters, 
how to give out news, and how not to, and he knew all 
about the Treasury. That was a combination of most 
excellent qualities, and it appealed to the bankers. 

They gave Vanderlip a pot of money for salary, installed 
him as one of their numerous vice-presidents—which was 
a great promotion for a chap who had been writing finan- 
cial news for the Chicago newspapers a few years ago —and 
told him what to do. Vanderlip was not feazed. If they 
had made him president of the bank it would have been as 
simple a matter to him as it was to assume the duties now 
set apart for him. He buckled toit. Presently the high 
financiers wanted something said. Vanderlip said it, in 
good English, smoothly, with the points in the proper 
places and with tremendous seriousness. 

‘“Who?”’ asked the public, listening for the merest 
whisper from the fountain-head of financial wisdom. 
“Who is Vanderlip?’’ 

““Ah, yes,’’ was the next remark, after the second line 
had been read, ‘‘vice-president of the National City— 
Rockefeller institution—sure—knows what he is talking 
about. Let’s see what he says. No danger of panic—all 
serene (4 

That established Vanderlip as the Voice. The modest 
and shrinking citizens who control billions had to have 
him. He was too clever to let go. Since that time he 
has been versatile and ubiquitous. He has given out an 
occasional interview—only an occasional one, for he 
knows that the man who is constantly in the papers has not 
the force of the man who gets in rarely, but gets in with 
something to say. He has made some speeches, generally 
before financial bodies and always on ‘‘the situation’’ as 
viewed in the exact middle of the centre of the farthest 
inside ring. He has written very capable magazine 
articles that have been quoted widely. His remarks have 
been used by editorial writers as texts for learned dis- 
quisitions on prosperity and that sort of thing, and, with 
it all, he has come to be an expert in bonds, the depart- 
ment of the city bank of which he has charge. 

Vanderlip is a cheerful, unctuous sort of a person, who 
“makes a good front’’ as the language of trade has it. 
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He talks interestingly and has a manner that adds weight 


to his words. It is a fine sight to see him delivering his” 
message of calamity or cheer to the assembled bankers, — 
or to any other assemblage before which he may deem it 
advisable to say a few words on some topic that is im- 
portant at the moment. He talks easily, with graceful 
gestures, and speaks of millions and billions as if he con-_ 
sidered those amounts only loose change. Familiarity 
with money incites a method of patronizing reference to it — 
that appals the man who is constantly wondering how 
he can pay the landlord and the tailor in the same week 
and have anything left for the table. Still, with Vander- 
lip, the Voice is always the Voice of Authority, never the - 
Voice of Surmise. f 

He takes himself pretty seriously, too, as is natural for | , 
a young man who was writing pieces about the Chicago 
wheat-pit in 1896 and is now speaking pieces about the 
money-market of the United States, with an occasional — 
whirl at the financial affairs of the whole world. When 
the ponderous Witte, the silent Komura, the inscrutable 
Sato, the dapper Rosen, and all the rest, were at Ports- 
mouth last summer making a treaty of peace between 
Japan and Russia, Vanderlip came to the Hotel Went- 
worth one evening. 

There were thirty or forty Washington niewspanee 
correspondents there, each one of whom knew Vanderlip. 
They gathered around and said, collectively: 

“Hello, Vanderlip! What are you doing here?” 

Vanderlip waved them all away. Without a smile, he 
went to the desk and registered as ‘‘John Graham.” He 
was shown to his room as John Graham and as John 
Graham had a conference with the Russians. Next 
morning he went away as John Graham, although every 
paper in the world that prints telegraphic news had the 
fact that Vanderlip had been there, and that he was a 
vice-president of the National City Bank and represented 
great financial interests—and most of the papers knew 
exactly why he came and what he said. 

That was a curious little melodramatic by-play of 
Vanderlip’s that made everybody, even the solem 
Karostovitz, laugh—that is, everybody but Vanderlip. 
He carried it out to the bitter end. He went to Ports- 
mouth as John Graham, and he remained John Graham, 
officially, until he left. It showed a notable Vanderli 
trait, the submersion of identity in the thing at hand. 
When he is the Voice, he is the Voice, and that is nt 
there is to it; also, that is why he is now a vice-president 
of the biggest bank in the United States. 


Vanderlip has prospects. A good Voice is to be pre-= 
ferred to riches, for the Kings of Money can get riches < 
easily as they can breathe, and easier than the asthmati¢ 
ones can, but the right kind of a Voice is hard to find. 
Almost every bunch of High Financiers has a Voice, in 
more eloquent, none more authoritative than Vanderlip. ; 

You see, when Pessimism stalks abroad through the 
land, stocks can be bought at low prices, and wh 
Optimism smiles on our people, stocks can be sold at a 
profit. : | 

You see that, do you? Well, then, you have an inkling | 
of why the Voice has prospects, prospects that make every 
other writer of financial news wish to High Heaven he 
could get a job in the Treasury of the United States and 
thus attract the attention to his vocal abilities of the 
gentlemen who do deeds of high emprise on the money 
fields of the world. : 

Tears, Idle Tears! : 
HEN Alexander III, father of the present Czar, died, 
President Cleveland was in the White House. The 
news first came to Washington by bulletin to the old Unite d 
Press. P. V. DeGraw, now fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, was then manager for the United Press. Rivalry 
was keen between the United Press and the Associated — 
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Press, and DeGraw thought to get a little advertising by 
hurrying a man to the White House telling the President 
the news, and then putting on the wire the fact that the 
United Press had informed the President of the death and 
what the President had said. 

Thurber, of Detroit, of lamented memory, was private 
secretary. Richard V. Oulahan, now the New York Sun’s 
correspondent in Washington, was the reporter selected 
by DeGraw to take the dispatch to the White House. 
Oulahan hurried into Thurber’s room and showed him the 
dispatch. “Ah,” said Thurber, ‘‘very sad.” 

“But,”’ replied Oulahan, ‘‘I wish you would take the 
- dispatch in to the President, show it to him, and get for the 
United Press a few words of what the President said on 
receipt of the news.”’ 

Thurber questioned Oulahan closely as to what he 
wanted and then said he would try to get something for 
him from the President. He went into the President’s 
private office and remained for about ten minutes. As he 
came out there were tears in his eyes. ‘‘The President was 
much affected,’ he said. ‘‘Very much affected. While 
the death of the Emperor had been expected still the news 
was a great shock to the President, a great shock.” 

“Can I say that?” asked Oulahan, impatient to get back 
to his office. 

Thurber considered carefully. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
may say that I showed the President this dispatch and that 
he was much affected. You may say that while the death 
was not unexpected, in view of the news from Russia, it 
was a great shock to the President.” 

Then Thurber wiped his eyes and Oulahan dashed for the 
office and wrote a paragraph which was immediately sent 
all over the country. 

Half an hour later, when DeGraw was still congratulating 
Oulahan on his enterprise in getting the sentiment from the 
President and saying kind things about Thurber, Charles 
S. Albert, another reporter for the United Press, came in. 
“Have you got anything about the President going away 
this morning?” he asked. 

“Going away?” gasped DeGraw. ‘‘ Where?” 

“Went out squirrel-shooting at six o’clock with Captain 
Loeffler,” said Albert. ‘‘Here’s a paragraph about it.” 

Investigation showed that the President was squirrel- 

shooting and that Thurber’s tears were purely vicarious. 


Reportorial Repentance 


; ILBUR COYLE, city librarian of Baltimore, was a 
newspaper reporter before he went into politics. 

He discovered at the close of his first year in office that 
it was necessary to make a report. He examined the 
reports of his predecessors. They were long, dry, dusty 
productions, giving many statistics and more details. 

_ Coyle thought it over. His newspaper instinct rebelled 
at this waste of time and ink. So he wrote this report: 

“To the Common Council: 

“T have the honor to report that this department of 
the city has left undone during the past year only as few 
as possible of the things we should have done.” 
ie Giving the Password 
QECRETARY LOEB has no sinecure. Although he 
'W occupies an important place in the President’s official 
life, he is obliged to serve as the retaining wall which 
'Teceives the fierce assaults of endless schemes that else 
would engulf the White House. Mr. Loeb, in consequence, 
_ comes in for copious adverse criticism from many quarters. 
__ Recently a sour-visaged man of considerable importance 
/ in a small Western town called on the Secretary and hotly 
demanded an audience. 
“Tt is out of the question,” declared Mr. Loeb. ‘‘The 

President has given his time to four men on the subject, 

d it is exhausted.” 


t + 


- In the President on the strength of it. 


“You gota 


“No, it ain’t!’’ insisted the visitor irately. 
long audience for a second-rate politician last week on the 
other side—and that was after you refused me!” 

“‘T remember that I did,’’ nodded Mr. Loeb. 
there were extraordinary circumstances.” 

Shaking his fist, the visitor rose up. 

“T know what them circumstances was,’’ he shouted. 


“But 


“That there fellow was an athlete! He dabbles in strenu- 
ous and gymnastic games outdoors and you let him take 
Say, you look here: 
How about this?” 

He ripped off his coat and jumped over a chair. 

“And this!” 

He turned cartwheels on the floor as lightly as a boy. 

“That will do,” said the Secretary hastily. ‘‘I guess 
the President will be very glad to see you.” 


Dressed for the Part 


HEN Public Printer Benedict was in office, a young 
man who had known Judge Davey, then and now a 
Representative from Louisiana, came to Davey and asked 
him for a place in the Government’s big printing-shop. 
The young man’s name was Saxon. He had been a 
tramp-printer and looked like one when he made his 
application to Davey. The Judge wanted to do what he 
could for the applicant, so he called on Senator Caffrey 
and put the case before him. Caffrey looked Saxon over 
and suggested that it would be a good thing to get him 
some clothes, so they made an expedition to a clothing- 
store, fitted Saxon out and then took him over to see 
Benedict. 
The Public Printer questioned Saxon closely. He asked 
him where he had worked and Saxon named a dozen places. 
““Tramp-printer, eh?”’ said Benedict. 
Gane? 
“You don’t look much like a tramp now,” commented 
Benedict, looking at the new clothes. 
“Oh, but Iam!” urged Saxon. “I’m a tramp, all right, 
but, you see, my Louisiana friends here made me up for 
this part I am playing now.”’ 


Hard on the Landlord 


UDGE McDERMOTT, of one of the interior counties of 
Pennsylvania, went to Philadelphia on some law busi- 
ness. When hereturned he was telling the neighbors about it. 
“‘T stopped at one of them taverns,” he said, ‘‘and they 
charged me three dollars a day for my room and meals. 
Just think of that: three dollars a day! But I got good 
and even with them: I ate oysters three times a day.”’ 


Not a Matter of Experience 


HEN Charles M. Schwab made known that he would 
build a five-million-dollar home on Riverside Drive, 
at Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Streets, New York, 
he was sought by many architects. Some of the best 
artists of international fame presented him sketches and 
estimates. Among others who went after the big con- 
tract was Maurice Herbert, a Frenchman of genius, who 
had not, at that time, risen higher than the draughting- 
rooms of a Fifth Avenue firm of decorators. 

The steel magnate plied the ambitious little Frenchman 
with many questions, the answers to which only indicated 
that Herbert had more ambition than experience. 

““Why should you come to me for this contract?” de- 
manded Mr. Schwab with a mild show of displeasure. 
“Have you ever built such a house before?”’ 

This looked like an end to the interview. But the 
little Frenchman realized that he was about to come to 
his own. With a spread of his palms and a characteristic 
shrug of his shoulders, he leaned close to Mr. Schwab, and 
looking him inquiringly in the eye demanded: 


‘“‘Tell me, Mr. Schwab, were you ever president of the 
Steel Trust before?” 

Maurice Herbert is no longer in the draughting-rooms 
of the Fifth Avenue firm of decorators. He built the 
Schwab house. 


Sweet Simplicity 


be THE old days there was a professor of psychology at 
Dartmouth who was so abstruse that it is doubtful if, 
at times, he fully understood himself. 

One day he was profounder than usual. He lectured 
for nearly an hour on topics away over in the back of the 
book. 

The class was dazed. It was far above their heads and 
they did not understand even the edges of it. 

When he had finished, the old man took out his 
watch and said genially: ‘‘Now, there are ten minutes 
of the hour remaining. If any student desires to ask 
me a question I shall be glad to answer it to the best of 
my ability. 

The class sat in a stupor. The professor waited for a 
time and then said: 

“Ts there no one who has a question to ask? There 
are remaining several minutes that could be profitably 
employed.” 

Finally, one student put up a reluctant hand. 

‘‘Ah,” said the professor, ‘‘you have a question. 
1SekG oh 

“What time is it?’”’ stammered the student. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ President Roosevelt isn’t chopping down many trees 
this summer. He is rowing instead. And at that, he 
still hovers near the two-hundred-pound mark in weight. 


What 


@ Samuel Untermeyer, the great New York lawyer, is 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s deadly rival when it comes to fine 
Seotch collies. Each has a remarkable kennel and the 
bench-show prizes generally go to one or the other. 


@ The politicians call Representative James Griggs, 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, “‘Grim Jiggs.’”” He is a smooth-shaven, 
happy-go-lucky Georgian, who believes in the glad hand. 


@ Bells for roll-calls do not disturb Representative 
Zenor, of Indiana. 
He is the last man 
on the list, and, 
if he saunters into 
the House thirty 
minutes after the 
name of Represent- 
ative Acheson, of 
Pennsylvania, is 
called, he is in ample 
time. 


@ Representative 
James Sherman, of 
New York, chairman 
of the Republican 
Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, 
wears little side 
whiskers beneath 
his ears and would 
fit beautifully in the 
uniform of an Eng- 
lish butler, although 
he has no butler 
traits that any- 
body has observed. 
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the glassy swell. Everything on board that could 

rattle, rattled; everything in the cabins that could 
break loose and take charge did so, sending up a melan- 
choly chorus of regular crashes with every wallow of the 
ship. The great mizzensail slatted about above the poop, 
offering and then instantly withdrawing a promise of 
cooling shade, in a manner that was little short of madden- 
ing, seeing that the hour was three o’clock and the latitude 
not four degrees south. 

Friday Island, looking like a small blue flower on the 
rim of a crystal dish, hovered tantalizingly on the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon, as unattainable as Sydney 
Heads or Heaven. For the Sybil was becalmed, a week’s 
sail from anywhere in particular, and there seemed no 
chance of a breeze. 

“Well,” said the mate, dropping the marlinspike with 
which he was splicing a rope, and mopping his forehead 
with his rolled-up sleeve, “‘I wonder ’ow many thousand 
miles we are from an iced beer!” 

“Turtle!”’ said Vaiti, taking a slim brown cigar out of 
her mouth, and looking down from her seat on the top of 
the deck-house; ‘‘only nine hundred and eighty-seven. 
You don’t remember Charley’s, in Apia?”’ 

“T’d forgotten Samoa,”’ said Harris, in a more cheerful 
tone, picking up the marlinspike and going to work again, 
as if revived by Vaiti’s arithmetic. 

““A miss is as good as a mile, for all me, ’specially when 
it’s nine hundred mile,” remarked the gloomy boatswain. 
“Couldn’t you manage to talk about something rather less 
’arrowing to a man’s insides?”’ 

“T’d like to know why she’s going skull-huntin’ to 
Friday Island, then,” said the mate, casting a cautious 
glance at Vaiti, who was scarcely out of earshot, up on the 
deck-house. 

“Trade I can understand,’’ he went on, ‘‘and shell- 
huntin’—we haven’t done too bad all round over that last 
little job, and the old man’s a sight better since he’s owned 
the ship. But skulls—and old skulls at that —filthy native 
bones that’s been lyin’ in the caves since Heaven knows 
when! Besides, they ain’t our skulls, however you may 
look at it——”’ 


Te schooner Sybil slammed helplessly about on 


Editor’s Note—This is the second ofa series of five stories, each 
independent of the others, but all dealing with Vaiti of the Islands. 
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‘‘Nor I hope they won’t be,’’ said the 
boatswain darkly. “In noway,I mean. 
The Friday Islanders aren’t people to 
ask out to an afternoon tea-party with- 
out you’ve got your knuckle-duster on 
underneath your voylet kid gloves. 

And you know what natives are about 
their old bones and graves.” 

“T do. What I don’t know is how she thinks 
she’s going to make anything out of a proper 
nasty job like that.” 

“Oh, she’s on the make, is she?” 

“Did you ever know her anything else, bless her?” 
asked the mate. ‘‘She wants sixty pounds, havin’ spent 
all the old man give her out of the shell business, in 
Auckland, ’irin’ a steam-launch for ten days, and buy- 
ing gold watches and bracelets, and staying at the 
Constantinople, where she wore two new ’ats a day 
for a week; and other games of a similar kind. Pity 
you wasn’t there to see the fun. I tell you, she made 
Queen Street look silly.” 

“What’s the sixty pound for?” 
asked the boatswain, chewing fondly on 
his quid. 

Harris giggled explosively and whispered : 

“She wants a Dozey dress!” 

““A—what’s that? It:don’t sound re- 
spectable,”’ said the boatswain virtuously. 

“You bet it is, then. Dozey’s a regular 
bang-up swell in Paris, who makes the 


every one in them parts treats him just the 
same as a baronight or a duke. You can’t 
get so much as a jumper from him for less 
than sixty pound, and Vaiti she says every 
woman in Papeete or Auckland or Noumea 
who saw one of his dresses would spot it 
right away, and go and throw herself over 
the heads. She read about his things in 
a piece in one of them female papers in the 
hotel, and she’s been layin’ out to get one 
ever since, somethin’ awful. Seems when 
a woman in London or Paris or Yarmouth 
gets a Dozey dress, and takes to standin’ 
off and on before the others, who’s only got 
new velveteens with musling frills, or such 
like, it just makes them other women drag 
their anchors and run head on to the shore. 
So Vaiti, she——”’ 

“Hold on,” interrupted the boatswain. 

‘“Why, if she ’ad one of those gowns, she 
-couldn’t bendit on to her yards, not if it 
cost a million. Man alive, she ain’t laid 
down on the same lines as them French- 
women, anyway.” 

“You let her alone for that,’’ chuckled 
Harris. ‘‘But what beats me is who she’s 
going to do to with them skulls, and how. 
We won’t know in a hurry, either, because 
she and Pita’s fixed it up between them 
to do the job alone. Thank ’Eaven for 
small mercies, says I! ’Er on the war- 
path’s rather more than I care for; and 
this isn’t going to be any picnic, if I know 
anything of natives.” 


most expensive gownds in the world, and> 
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VAITI OF THE <7 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW The Tale of the Black Viri_ 
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“You Keep Your Mouth More Better Shut,’’ Said Vaiti 


“Pita!’”’ whistled the boatswain. ‘‘The old man will 
’ave ’is gore before the voyage is out if Vaiti goes on like 
this. It’s Ritter, that fat German trader in Papeete, — 
that he’s wanting to marry ’er to; and as for natives, it’ se 
’ands off for them, if she is ’alf of one ’erself.”’ 

‘Well, she and Pita was planning it all out in the fore- 
top last night: I heard them, when she thought I was — 
sleeping on the top of the galley. And the old man came — 
out and roared at her like a Marquesas bull to come down, © 
so down she came, laughing at him, like the devil she is. 
There’s no one else on this ship would laugh, without it 
was on the wrong side of his mouth, when the old man gets : 
ratty.—Coming, all right!” : 

The mate jumped to his feet and answered Vaiti’s 
sharp hail in person, a deprecating smile spreading like — 
spilt treacle all over his face as he came up to her, cap.in _ 
hand. Vaiti took her cigar out of her mouth and looked 
at him for a minute without speaking. The Sybil rolled f 
on the towering swell like a captured beast trying to — 
beat its brains out against a wall, but Saxon’s Maori ; 
daughter stood as steady as the slender mizzenmast upon _ 
the reeling deck. Harris smiled more than ever, and 
turned the marlinspike about in his hands, looking a 
little foolish. 

“You wanting captain come and lay you out in the ~ 
scupper pretty soon?” inquired Vaiti presently. 

“Not particularly,”’ answered the mate, the smile sliding | 
slowly off his face. i | 
“Then I think perhaps you keep your mouth more 
better shut,” said Vaiti, walking off with a oe 

swing in the very fall of her laced muslin skirts. { 


Fe ty Git 


And Pita, of Atiu, as if in defiance of the captain, the 
mate, and every one else but his cousin Vaiti, pulled a 
mouth-organ out of his shirt, and began to play it trium- _ 
phantly and frantically, making a noise exactly like the . 
buzzing of a mad bluebottle on a warm window-pane. 
Further, he plucked a frangipani flower out of the wreath | 
—a good deal the worse for wear—that hung round his 
neck, and stuck the blossom behind his ear. Now, every 3 
one who has ever been in the Islands is aware that these — 
two actions are significant of courtship. Pita was courting _ 
Vaiti, as all on board knew—Pita, a mere deck-hand, who — 
had been taken on at wild Atiu, in the Cook Islands, because 
he was a relative of Saxon’s dead native wife. 

Very handsome was Pita, very young and tall and broad- 
shouldered, wily and fierce like all the Atiuans, but smooth 
and pleasant of countenance. Were not the men of Ati 


nicknamed ‘‘meek-faced Atiuans,’’ even in the days, only 


_ a generation gone, when they were the cruellest and most 
_ warlike of cannibals and pirates? 


Needless to say, Captain Saxon, who had always had 
“views’’ for Vaiti ever since she left the Tahitian convent 
school that had given her such fragments of civilization as 
she possessed, did not favor the compromising attentions 


. of Pita. As for Vaiti, her father’s prohibitions neither 


piqued her into noticing the handsome Atiuan more, nor 
alarmed her into favoring him less, than she found agree- 
able. At present there was rather more than less about 


| the matter, because Saxon was in one of his fits of gloomy 


depression, and Vaiti foresaw the usual result. It was not 


forthcoming raid. Harris she did not choose to rely on at 
a pinch; Gray was old; the crew were far and away too 


at all likely that her father would be able to help her in her 


| 
| superstitious to aid in such a sacrilege as she proposed. 
' There remained Pita, who, if he was a wild Atiuan, was at 


) least “‘misinari” after a fashion; had been educated, more 
- or less, in Raratonga, and was most certainly in love with 


herself. Yes, Pita would do. 
That night, when the second dog-watch had commenced, 


» anda few large crystal stars were just beginning to glimmer 


through the pink of the ocean sunset, Vaiti 
_ descended to the cabin, looked into Gray’s 


' and Harris’ berths to make sure that 
| they were both on deck, and then sat 
| 


_ with his head propped in the corner of the 


_ lying at anchor—the Sybil’s dingey, small 


_ slight and trig and trim, all white and gold 


| 


i 


- and a glimpse of lounging masculine fig- 
\ures, afterward, framed by the great open 
"gunports of the captain’s cabin in the 
» stern. 


_ could see his own shabby little boat creep- 
brusque, speaking to him on the deck 
about a certain anchorage in the Cook 
Islands group, concerning which he was 
_ known to have 
_ burningly conscious of his shoes and his 
Bees nails, answering shortly and with 


_ sudden, very shabby, very broken, very 


4 
| 
: 
- away of tea an hour before. 
_ have thought him asleep. 
y 


and ghastly upon the desert shores of his 
life. 
tothe darkening porthole, and to the night 
' that was striding down upon the sea. 


_ harbor of Papeete, as it looked a week or 


\ figure, in a worn duck suit and bulging 
'\shoes, sitting in the boat, and waiting 


» launch should have passed in front of him 


-.and cool command. 


down on the cushioned locker opposite 
her father. 

“What is it?”’ asked the captain, raising 
his heavy blue eyes. He had been sitting 


cabin, silent as a fish, since the clearing 

You might 
He was not; 
but dead and drowned things were rising 
up from the black sea-caverns of his heart 
| to-night, and their bones showed white 


So he sat silent, with his face turned 


Through the port he saw the shining 


| two ago—a tall, gray British battleship 


and cranky and unclean, creeping up to 
the man-of-war’s accommodation ladder 
—himself, a weather-scarred, red-faced 


| patiently until the Governor’s steam- 


\and discharged its freight of visitors. 
He saw the captain of the great Queen’s 
ship standing at the top of the ladder, 


from top to toe, all smiling self-possession 


He saw ladies, immaculately coiffed and 
daintily shod; tall, clean, gray-mustached 
'men following them; a cordial welcome 
on the deck; a flutter of light drapery 


They were laughing and talking, 
_and he could hear the clink of cups and 
glasses. After—a long time after—he 


ing up to the ladder; the captain, cold 
and businesslike, and more than a little 


information; himself, 


some embarrassment, and feeling, of a 


~ old. Was it twenty-five years, or 
two thousand, since the Admiral of the 


- Fleet, and the Prince of Saxe-Branden- 
burg, with half the mess of his own regi- 
"ment, had dined on board his yacht 
at Cowes, a week before—it happened? 


. Nowa 
mere commander left him standing on the deck, and spoke 
to him like a native oradog. Well, what did it all matter 
/toadead man? Was not his name, of those days, carved 
‘on the family monument in letters half an inch deep, and 
‘was not he, whom nobody knew, out here in the living death 
of the farthermost islands, a thousand miles from any- 


"where? 


“Father,” said Vaiti. 
“What is it?’’ answered Saxon’s voice dully, as befitted 


; (3 dead man. 


“The wind is rising at last,’ said the girl in Maori. 


\“We shall be off the island by morning. Will you or will 
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you not go with me into this cave of death, where I have 
told you that I shall find what is worth finding?”’ 

“T have no heart. I will not.” 

“Then I and Pita will go,” said Vaiti, fixing the English- 
man’s blue eyes with her own, black, stabbing and savagely 
unfathomable, yet set in her father’s very own narrow, 
high-bred face. 

The captain’s dark mood was on him, and he turned his 
face to the wall, with a Maori oath consigning Vaiti and 
Pita to a cannibal end. 

““T go; stay you there,’”’ said Vaiti, using the quaintly 
courteous native form of farewell, barbed with a little sneer 
unknown to the original. Then she went to her cabin. 


Handsome Pita had a great awe of Vaiti, for she was a 
princess of Atiu, by her mother’s side. But she was 
beautiful and he admired her—also, he hoped that her 
imperious soul harbored one soft spot for him. It 
seemed good, on the whole, when they were pulling the 
dingey over the reef next morning, to ask Vaiti openly 
where the value of the booty came in—with a secret hope, 
in the background, of securing as much as possible for a 
certain very deserving, more or less Christian youth of Atiu. 


They Stood at the Edge of an Empty Gulf, Black as a Starless Sky, and of Depth Unknowable 


Vaiti, her white dress girded up high over her scarlet 
pareo, waded through the last yard or two of the emerald 
lagoon before she answered. The boat being safe on shore, 
she stood up and looked sharply about her. They had 
chosen a quiet spot at the back of the island for landing, all 
the natives being down at the harbor loading copra. The 
weird pandanus trees, standing on their high wooden stilts 
at the verge of the shore, the rustling cocoa-palms, swinging 
their great fronds far over the water, the golden and pink- 
flowered vines, trailing yard on yard of green garlandry 
over the paper-white sand, could carry no tales. 

Vaiti looked at Pita up and down, from head to foot, 
and Pita gave the flower behind his ear a knowing cock and 
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set one hand saucily on his hip. He knew that he was the 
handsomest man in the Cook archipelago, and he felt that 
the way his pareo was tied that day was a pure inspira- 
tion. So he shut up his mouth very tight, and made play 
with his burning black eyes, as only a South Sea Islander 
can; waiting confidently the while for the information 
that the whole ship’s company of the Sybil could not have 
extracted from Vaiti in a week. 

The girl stepped forward, and with a commanding 
finger tapped Pita’s biggest dimple, as if he had been 
a baby. 

“‘Suppose I tell you, then you know too much, you plenty 
frighten, go back to ship,” she laughed. 

“Speak Maori, high chieftainess!’’ implored Pita. 

“No fee-ah!’’ answered the girl succinctly. Pita 
understood at once that Vaiti was unwilling to use a 
language that gave free rein to her tongue and his, and the 
knowledge elated him. ‘‘Perhap’ I tell you,” she went on, 
watching him narrowly. ‘‘I think you got heart in belly 
belong you, more, more better Alliti. I tell you, you want 
plenty heart, by and by.” 

“High chieftainess Vaiti, speak Maori!” was Pita’s 
answer, linked to an attempted embrace that only fell 
short of its main object because Vaiti 
quite calmly pulled a seaman’s knife out 
of her dress and laid it edge upward 
across her lips. Pita, who had learned 
the real European kiss during his visits to 
civilization, and wanted very much to 
show it off, felt disappointed, although 
there was a smile behind the blade that 
almost outdazzled the steel. 

“Maori!” he persisted, putting his arm 
around her waist, with a cool disregard of 
her well-known readiness with the knife 
that won Vaiti’s admiration a_ step 
further than before. 

She laughed, wavered, and then, still 
playing with the keen, bright blade, she 
lowered it a little, and spoke in the soft 
language of the Islands at last. 

It was a fairly long tale that she had 
to tell. When last the Sybil had been in 
the Society Islands, some weeks before, 
there had been a German man of science 
in the group collecting native skulls for 
museums athome. The grizzly old gentle- 
man and his pursuits had not troubled 
Vaiti’s mind particularly until her chief 
admirer, Ritter, a Papeete trader, hap- 
pened to drop a remark one day about the 
amount of money some of these old skulls 
were worth. Vaiti’s sharp intelligence 
linked on the casual saying at once to 
certain other wandering rumors she re- 
membered, and she decided to find out 
something more. She did not ask Ritter, 
for he was no talker, even to a handsome 
girl whom he admired, and the German 
was his compatriot, in any case. But 
when the schooner reached Raiatea, 
where Professor Spricht was _ staying, 
Vaiti drifted off among the native huts, 
and squatted for an hour or two on the 
mats of the second chief’s wife’s mother’s 
cousin’s house, smoking a great deal, 
talking very little, and listening quietly. 

By degrees the house filled up with in- 
terested natives, all eager for gossip and 
chatter; and Vaiti pulled steadily at her 
cigar, and—maintaining the grave, un- 
smiling demeanor proper to a princess of 
Atiu and a great Belitani chieftain’s 
daughter—found the drawing out of the 
secret she wanted as easy as spinning sennit 
out of cocoanut husk. Nothing is private 
in the Eastern Pacific; and it was not 
long before all the Professor’s personal 
affairs were tossing about like seaweed on 
the flood of general gossip that surged 
about the apparently uninterested ears 
of the silent, splendid sea-queen throned 
on the pile of pandanus mats. 

The Siamani German had got skulls 
in Niue, in Uea, in Mangaia, and was now 
collecting them about the Society group. He was an 
ugly, gray-snouted pig to look at, and rooted in the earth 
like any pig; still, Taoua, and Mahina, daughter of Falani, 
seemed to think that (Details lost in a heated 
argument about the personal characteristics of the 
ladies.) Anyhow, Vekia from the hills said that 
he was going to buy her two silk dresses from San 
Francisco, when he came back from Falaite Island; so 
he was not as mean as he looked. Yes, he was going 
to Falaite Island in a great hurry; he would not even 
take time to finish his pig-rooting in Raiatea, on account 
of something he had heard from an old man who had 
once lived up in Falaite. 
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What fools the whites were! Did not every one in the 
Islands know about the old, old people that used to live 
on Falaite, hundreds of moons before the days of Cook— 
and how they all died, and nobody lived there for very, 
very long, until some people wandered up from Niue in 
Tuti’s time—and how the skulls of the old, old people 
were still there, buried in a cave that was a hundred miles 
long, and guarded by as many devils as would fill twenty 
war-canoes? Of course, these things were known, and 
always had been—but when would any man of Tahiti or 
Raiatea have thought of such folly as traveling more than 
a thousand miles to fight the devils and take away the 
skulls? What if they were worth money enough to buy 
a big schooner, as the old gray pig had told Vekia when he 
promised her those dresses? Would a whole schooner, 
loaded down with dollars, be any good to a man after the 
devils had killed him? 

Such was the substance of the information gathered by 
Vaiti. It resulted in her ordering the course of the ship to 
be changed, and heading direct for Friday Island, instead 
of going down to Auckland. Friday Island, out-of-the- 
way, infertile, uninteresting and little known, had been 
one of the captain’s private preserves for some years. He 
touched there once a year, and purchased all the copra 
that the little place produced, at his own price. 

Vaiti, with her odd faculty for acquiring miscellaneous 
information, had known since the first time the Sybil 
called that there were great caves on the island, and that 
a devil of unusual quality and size guarded them. 

She told her story to Pita in as few words as possible, and 
Pita, for his part, made no comment, but took a couple of 
revolvers out of the boat and thrust one into his belt, 
handing the other to the girl. Then he girded up his 
pareo—a significant action among islanders—and felt the 
handle of his knife to see that it was loose in the sheath. 
There was a large sack in the boat, containing candles 
and food, and leaving ample space for other filling later. 
Vaiti tossed it to Pita, and the two began their walk. 

‘They are all down with the Sybil—it is safer now than 
it would be at night,” said Pita. “‘Vaiti, if we get these 
things, and sell them for much money in Sitani, you and I 
will leave the Sybil when she next goes to Atiu; and you 
shall be queen of Atiu, and I shall be king, and we shall eat 
roast pork every day.”’ 

‘Pita, there is a devil in the cave.” 

“‘T do not believe in devils; I am misinari.”’ 

“There is a devil all the same; you do not know every- 
thing that is in the world, little Pita,” replied Vaiti. ‘‘A bad 
thing. A black viri, they say; but I do not understand 
that.”’ 

At that moment the woods opened out and the cave 
came into view —a velvet-dark blot in the dazzling glare of 
greenery that tangled itself about the shoreward cliffs. 

Pita’s hand sprang to his revolver, and he uttered an 
exclamation of angry surprise. Beside the cave stood a 
tall, brown, naked figure, painted like a witch-doctor. 

“Do not shoot,” said Vaiti quickly. 

She walked right up to the native, stood within a yard of 
him and stared at him in a silence that somehow managed 
to express unflattering things. The man, stamping the 
butt of his spear on the ground, turned away from her, and 
addressed Pita. 

““T have nothing to do with this woman of yours,” hesaid. 

‘Speak, then, pigface,’’ said Pita insolently. 

‘Enter if you wish,” replied the other. ‘‘ We have sent 
no fighting-men to hinder you; the way is clear. Yet, if 
you think the hot sun on the pleasant land is good to see, 
and the beating of the warm heart in the living breast is 
sweet to feel, go not into our sacred caves to lay evil hands 
upon the holy bones of Falaiti. Enough.” 

Vaiti’s courage was of the kind that rises, wave 
by wave, the higher for all obstacle, and her spirit swelled 
within her to flood-tide in that moment. She turned upon 
the witch-doctor and laughed in his face. Then she 
stretched out her hand and Pita’s leaped into it, warm and 
strong, and together they stepped over the threshold. 

“Shall we not kill him?”’ asked Pita. 

“There is no use,” said Vaiti. ‘‘It is plain to me that 
all the tribe know, and they trust to the dangers of the 
place, whatever those may be. Thisislandis at the very end 
of the world, it is true, and strange things may happen here.” 

“Yes, there is nothing that one might not believe in 
this place,” said Pita, looking back. Already the gloom of 
Hades itself was winding about them, and the air struck 
gravelike and cold. Inthe distance, the mouth of the cave 
cast a brief glow of emerald light upon the dewy ferns and 
mosses close to the threshold, so that they shone like the 
jeweled foliage of some magic forest in a fairy play. Then 
came the dripping roof, the enormous stalactite buttresses 
of the cave, dimly edged with light; the oozing floor, and 
the lifeless dark. 

Vaiti spoke not at all as they walked side by side down 
dark tunnel after dark tunnel, across empty, thunderous- 
echoing black halls and archways—their little candles 
flitting like fireflies through a dim world of uneonquerable 
gloom. Pita, however, was strangely gay. He yelled 
aloud to set the echoes booming in the black domes above 
when they crossed some invisible great goblin market-place, 
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full of hollow sounds and half-glimpsed monstrosities. 
He sang when the way along the endless corridors grew 
tedious, and the glistening stalactite candelabra overhead 
succeeded one another, thick as forest branches, for mile 
after mile unchanged. 

When it was about noon, as near as they could guess, 
Vaiti took the biscuits and canned meat out of the sack, and 
they ate, squatting on the wet floor of the tunnel. 

Somehow, the food did not cheer them, and when they 
rose and went on again they did not talk. And now a 
worse difficulty than any they had yet encountered 
suddenly barred the way. The winding tunnel along 
which they were walking turned sharp round a corner, and 
then ended to all appearance in nothing. They stood at 
the edge of an empty gulf, black as a starless sky, and of 
depth unknowable. Thin trickles of light from the candles 
wavered faintly about its edges, and showed that the colos- 
sal crack had a farther side, but it was impossible to see 
what lay beyond, and the depth below cast back the 
candle-rays as an armored hull throws off a rifle-bullet. 

Pita detached a lump of rock and threw it over the edge. 
Vaiti watched him with sombre eyes. 

‘There is no bottom there,” she said. “It goes through 
the earth, and out on the other side; that is what I think.” 

“Children’s talk,” said Pita, listening intently. There 
was an echoing rattle as the stone bounded from side to 
side on its way down. The rattle grew fainter and fainter ; 
diminished to a sound like the ticking of a watch; faded 
to an almost imperceptible vibration, and then seemed to 
die out. Seemed—for although there was nothing left 
for the ear to catch, the sharpened sensory nerves of the 
body still responded to a faint tingle, somewhere, somehow, 
long after the actual sound had faded away. 

“‘T told you,” said Vaiti. ‘There is no bottom.” 

Pita did not answer; he was measuring the narrowest 
part of the gulf with his eye, and estimating the value of 
the three short steps of a run that were possible before 
taking off. 

“Tt is not two fathoms wide here,” he said, throwing the 
provision sack across, to judge his distance the better in 
the uncertain light. Yet, despite the three steps of a run, 
there was not an inch to spare when he landed on the other 
side, with an effort that strained every muscle of his power- 
ful young body. ‘‘Can you jump it?” he called to Vaiti— 
without any particular anxiety, for the Maori has no 
nerves, and he knew what the girl could do aloft on the 
schooner. 

To his astonishment, Vaiti made no answer, but stood 
leaning up against the wall of the tunnel, both hands 
pressed upon her chest. In a moment more she was 
violently sick. 

“The smell!” she said presently, turning a ghastly face 
toward the light of Pita’s candle. 

“T smell nothing,” said Pita, puzzled. ‘‘The wind blows 
your way. There is perhaps some dead thing down there.” 

Vaiti shook her head, and Pita saw that her eyes seemed 
to fill half her face as she looked down into the gulf. Sud- 
denly she sprang, her white drapery flying behind her, and 
landed half a yard beyond Pita, with a leap that drew a 
cry of wonder from the Atiuan. 

“Come, come!”’ she said, taking his hand and fairly 
dragging him on. 

They had little farther to go. The tunnel wound on for 
perhaps another hundred yards, and then stopped. They 
found themselves in a low-roofed circular chamber, such 
as is often met with at the end of long underground pas- 
sages—a small, insignificant place, roofed with drooping 
green stalactites, and floored with shapeless, slimy hum- 
mocks of stalagmite. Numbers of deep shelves were 
quarried out in the rocky sides, and in these lay, row on 
row, the bare, mouldering skulls of Falaite’s long-ago 
chiefs—many of them cracked and split, and not a few 
fallen into shapeless fragments, though there were a score 
or two in excellent condition. 

They were curious skulls indeed, had their discoverers 
been able to understand them. In the projecting jaws, 
huge canines, strangely high cranium, and oddly-developed 
ridges near the opening of the ear, were the materials of a 
problem contradictory and complicated enough to occupy 
the wits of a whole college of science. But Vaiti and Pita 
saw none of these things. They only noted, with disap- 
pointment, that most of the skulls had gone to decay— 
picked out the best of the unbroken specimens, packed the 
great sack full of them, and then turned homeward. 

“Vaiti,”’ said Pita, as they walked down the rocky 
tunnel, and felt the slope of the gulf beginning under their 
feet—‘‘ Vaiti, what did you——”’ 

Her face, turned back upon him, slew the stillborn ques- 
tion on his lips. 

It was scarce a minute before the chasm gaped in their 
path yet again. The leap was worse on this side, for the 
clustered cones of stalagmite did not allow a fair take-off. 
Pita looked caleulatingly at the farther side, very dimly 
visible in the faint candle-light, and picked up a fallen 
stalactite to throw across. 

“Do not throw!” said Vaiti, in a breathless whisper. 

“Why not? I can jump better if I hear where it hits,”’ 
replied Pita, casting the stone before Vaiti had time to 
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snatch at his hand. It fell short and rolled down into the 
chasm with a loud, crashing noise. 

“Fool, fool! Jump quickly!”’ exclaimed Vaiti, in th 
same strained, horrible whisper. 

Just for a second before he sprang, Pita looked down into” 
the black pit beneath, and it seemed to him that the dark- 
ness stirred and shivered below the farther edge of the. 
crevasse—that, for the fragment of a second, something, 
long, red, whiplike, vibrated high up in the light of the 
candles, and then was gone. There was a sickening odor 
in the air—a living smell, not a dead one—there was a 
sliding, rustling sound. : Z 

“Jump!” shrieked Vaiti. 

They leaped through the air as one, but it was only Vaitil x 
who landed on the farther side. Behind her, asshe touched 
the rock, rose a shriek that blasted the leaden air into red-_ 
hot drops of horror—that went on and on and on, tearing 
upward to the vaulted roof like a rocket fired from the. 
mouth of hell; breaking at last into a gasping bellow, 
and snapping off into grisly silence on the very crest of a_ 
long, choking roar, in which there was nothing left of 
human. ‘ 

Pita had jumped short. Falling on the far side with his _ 
legs half over the abyss, he had grasped for an instant at 
Vaiti’s outstretched hands, and, in the very act, had been 
snatched away—snatched by a long, ghastly head, armed 
with poisoned jaws and quivering red antennae, that shot 
with the speed of a bullet out from the depths of the chasm, 
and back again with its prey. The head was a foot long 
at least; the horrible winnowing feelers more than a yard; 
the black and red body, that just flashed into view for a 
second, was as thick asa man’sthigh. It wasa nightmare, 
an impossibility, and yet—it was beyond doubt the Blaclg 
Viri. 

For a little while it seemed to Vaiti that she went mad, : 
and then that the world went out, and she died. A long 
time after she found herself sitting on the floor of the tunnel, 
her head badly bruised and cut where she had dashed it 
against the rock, her candle guttering down toward extinc-_ 
tion, her revolver empty and smelling of powder—she did 
not remember in the least how it had become so—and the 
whole black, horrible place still and silent as the bottom > 
of the sea. Pita was gone. The bag of skulls had dis- 
appeared—fallen, no doubt, into the abyss. There was 
not a movement or a sound, save the whisper of the 
water-drops trickling ceaselessly from the roof into the 
SEs coe aoe the pte : 


That evening, atta the as atarlchia was ‘begins 
to shine down upon the creepers veiling the mouth of the 
tunnel, the captain, rushing like a madman to the cave to 
find his daughter, met Vaiti herself coming down the rocks” 
at the entrance, haggard, trembling and almost old. He 
asked for Pita, and was answered only by a shuddering 
gesture of the hands. Questioning no more, he carried 
the girl down to the beach and took her on board the 
schooner. There, when they had sailed, he left her un- 
disturbed in her cabin for many days, while they ran 
steadily southward to pleasant Auckland and the temper= 
ate latitudes, fartherand farther away from lonely, sun- 
smitten Falaite. 

About the eleventh day, Te Ai, a young Samoan A. B., 
sat upon the main-hatch in the pleasant coolness of the 
second dog-watch and sang the farewell song of sweet. 
Samoa, ‘‘Good-by, my F’lennie’’—the song that plucks - 
so surely at the heartstrings of all who have ever loved and 
sailed away among the far-off, fairy islands of the wide 
South Seas: a 


Good-by, my F’lennie—c le a o tea, : 
Efau lau le va’a, o le alii pule i . 


Thus he sang, beating time with his knees on the hatch. | 
Then suddenly he stopped. 1 

Later, Harris, his face stiff with suppressed laughter, 
knocked at the captain’s door. a 

“Can you oblige me with a piece of sticking-plaster, sir? - 
he said. 

“Who for?”’ asked the captain, reaching for the yellow 
roll that lies handy in every shipmaster’s cabin about the ’ 
peaceful Pacific. yl 

“Te Ai, sir. He’s been knocked down.’ 


his own eather privileges at once. 
“She did, sir,” said Harris, nearly choking. ‘Te Ai, 
he was singing ‘Good-by, my F’lennie,’ on the main- ’atch, | 
and out she come from the enh es like a—like a hurri- | 
pin from the rail, an pai i} 
“Allright, all right ; there’s your plaster. — Harris, here!’’ | 
‘Yes, sir.’’ : 
‘*Give this to Te Ai.” 
“Lor’ bless you, sir, ’e don’t mind; ’e’s 
“You do what you're told. Stop—where’s 
daughter?” 
‘*Walkin’ on the poop, sir, uncommon lively, and looking | 
like dirty weather ahead.” r 
“That’s all right,” sighed the captain with an air of 
infinite relief, \ 


” 


By HARLO 


LREADY I have 

A suggested the 
necessity of 

attentiveness to cus- 
tomers. This should be 
instant, in season and 
out of season, from the 
| moment the customer 
wrosses the threshold of the store until he is out on 
whe street again. There is nothing which customers 
nore invariably resent than indifference on the part of 
he storekeeper or his clerk. To go into a store and be 
orced to stand about without being recognized is a 
dnd of treatment which goes against the grain of 
juman nature, and will not be tolerated by the average 
American. Of course, there are times in almost every 
tore when there is much business to be done in a small 
ime, and it is absolutely necessary to keep several 
ustomers waiting. This does not mean, however, 
hat there is any necessity for the proprietor or his 
ssistant to fail to give a pleasant word of greeting to 
hose who are obliged to wait their turn. 
It is an easy matter for the storekeeper or the clerk 
o give a nod of welcome and a word of excuse to those 
vho cannot be immediately served. The customer who 
jas been pleasantly greeted and told that he will re- 
‘eive attention in a few minutes will wait cheerfully, 
vhereas he would leave the store in ill-humor if his pres- 
nce were entirely ignored. The ability to keep wait- 
ag customers in good humor and make them feel that 
\hey are not neglected is one of the most valuable qualities 
| storekeeper or a clerk can possibly possess. Just ordi- 
jary courtesy and attentiveness demand very little time, 
nd they are far more valuable than flattery or argument 
athe sale of goods. 
| In this connection it should be said that flattery is a very 
‘oor crutch for the salesman to lean upon. The average 
\merican citizen is generally shrewd enough to detect 
attery and invariably resents it. Instant and unfailing 
\ttentiveness are worth volumes of flattery in the up- 
uilding of a good trade, and the salesman who is always 
romptly attentive to the customer’s needs and who does 
ot “slop over”’ is a trade-getter and trade-keeper of the 
jighest order. 
| 


} 


Tell the Truth 


(JERHAPS it will be thought that a word of caution with 
regard to the over-representation of goods is entirely 
perfluous and ungracious. I wish this were the case, but 
fear that the observation is not at all out of order. Very 
ten the zeal and ambition of the clerk carries him further 
\ this direction than his employer would wish him to go. 
gain, there are those in the merchandizing business, as in 
very other business, who allow their desire for gain to 
apart an elastic quality to their consciences, and who lose 
ght of thefact that nothing can be more fatal to theirfinal 
lecess than misrepresentation, no matter how mild. 

|As a sheer matter of policy, it is far better for the 
‘erchant to understate than to overstate the merits of 
S goods. When a merchant gains a reputation in his 
mmunity for never misrepresenting his goods he is on 
te high road to success. He will command the trade of 
‘s neighbors and he will hold it against obstacles. 

_ In selecting his clerks every merchant should give careful 
msideration to securing those who have tact, pleasing 
‘anners, and all that is included in the term ‘‘a good 
‘rsonal address.’’ At the same time, it will be well for 
m to remember that a clerk may have all of these quali- 
2s and still be a comparative failure. Many a merchant 
jnploying quite a force of clerks has been perplexed by 
‘¢ problems presented by this matter of the personal 
(uation. Here is a clerk, for example, who outclasses all 
8 fellow-workers in personal popularity with customers. 
is graces of manner attract the patrons of the store to him 
a degree which marks him as an exceptional favorite. 
\ spite of this, the totals of his sales from week to week 
ll below several of his co-laborers at the counter. He 
its in as many hours as they do and works as diligently 


tor’s Note — This is the last of Mr. Higinbotham’s series of 
ticles on the successful conduct of a retail store. 


W N. HIGI 


asthey. Here, on the face of things, is a clear contradiction 


which is decidedly puzzling to the merchant. What is the 
difficulty ? : 

In nearly all cases of this kind, and they are so numerous 
as to be almost general, I believe the cause of the trouble 
lies in the fact that the popular clerk, who has decidedly 
the lead over all his fellows, lacks in decision. Not long ago 
I saw an interview on this very subject in which the super- 
intendent of one of the big State Street retail stores, in 
Chicago, hit the nail squarely on the head as far as this 
point is concerned. He related how he had been puzzled 
to reconcile the fact that the most popular clerk in the 
fancy dress-goods department took about third rank, so 
far as the volume of his sales was concerned. The young 
man had a decided charm of manner which naturally 
attracted customers to him, and it was apparent to the 
management that this clerk had practically first call on a 
large percentage of the customers who came to the depart- 
ment to buy. 

At last the superintendent decided to give his personal 
attention to the solution of this very interesting and prac- 
tical riddle. To this end he stationed himself near the 
fancy dress-goods counter and began to watch the young 
man at his work. A young matron came down the aisle, 
passed a clerk who was at liberty to wait on her, and went 
direct to the young man in question. It so happened that 
the superintendent was acquainted with the woman, and 
knew, from having waited on her himself before promoted 
to an executive position, that she was not especially diffi- 
cult to please. 


The Fatal Fault 


HE handed the clerk a sample of goods of which she was 
having a skirt made, and told him she wished to get the 
material for a waist which would be appropriate to wear 
with the skirt. He looked at the sample, turned around 
to the shelves and started to take out a bolt of goods, hesi- 
tated, went to another, and then to still another. Then he 
drew out two or three bolts, looked at them and finally 
shoved them back into place. After making several false 
motions of this kind, heat length returned to the first bolt 
of goods which his hand had touched, drew it out and 
displayed it on the counter. 

To the keen eyes of the watchful superintendent it was 
apparent that the indecision of the clerk had commu- 
nicated itself to his customer, and, after examining the 
goods in a somewhat indifferent way, she asked if he had 
not something else more attractive. Then he took down 
the bolts which he had glanced at in his hesitating pilgrim- 
age along the shelves, showed them to his customer and 
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discussed with her 
their relative merits. 
Still, she was appar- 
ently unsatisfied, and 
he once more ranged 
the shelves and 
brought down other 
patterns. There was 
more conversation and further comparison of goods, 
and for the third time he turned about and began to 
forage in a somewhat hopeless and hesitating way along 
the shelves, 

More than once the customer seemed to beonthe very 
point of decision, but finally she offered an apology, 
and, saying that she would come again, she left the 
counter without buying. 

In the mean time, the clerk whom she had passed by 
had waited upon three customers and sold to every 
one of them. His manner of work was this: He gave 
very careful attention to the description of the goods 
wanted by his customer, and in each case asked one or 
two questions to bring out more clearly the desires of 
his patron. But in each instance after he had learned 
this he turned round and his hand went unhesitatingly 
to just the right goods. There was decision in his 
manner, and he placed the bolt of cloth upon the 
counter with the remark: ‘‘I think this is just what 
you wish.” The watchful eye of the superintendent 
had taken in his movements as well as those of the 
popular clerk, and he was convinced of two things: 

first, that the taste or judgment of the clerk who made the 
three sales was no better than that of the popular clerk who 
failed to make his sales; second, that the decision with 
which the less popular clerk acted was the secret of his 
success. 

The conclusions of this superintendent were, to my 
mind, entirely correct. He found out why the man who 
attracted the fewer customers was able to make the greater 
number of sales. Incidentally it may be added that the 
popular clerk remained at the fancy dress-goods counter 
while the other was promoted to the head of the depart- 
ment, 


Closing a Bargain 


i Pear and again, in my own experience, I have seen this 

incident paralleled. The gift of closing a bargain is by 
no means a common one, and it is left out of the composi- 
tion of many clerks who are otherwise well equipped. And 
right here it should be added that without this gift all 
others are of no avail. No matter how skillfully the nego- 
tiations may be conducted up to the ‘‘sticking point,” 
unless they go beyond that point they are useless. Though 
indecision on the part of the salesman is the besetting sin 
which generally causes his failure, there are other elements 
which contribute to this undesirable end. 

One of these is the inability to shut out other matters 
from the conversation of the moment. Only the unskillful 
salesman will allow his customer to drag him into general 
conversation when he is actively engaged in displaying 
goods and attempting to get his patron’s decision. This 
does not mean that it is not wise to chat pleasantly with 
customers about social and personal matters, but it does 
mean that this should not be done when once the busi- 
ness of selling is really in hand. Anything that distracts 
the mind of the customer from the vital point at issue is 
always to be avoided. Let all the “‘visiting’” be done 
before the display of goods has begun. 

Before leaving the subject of what the storekeeper 
should consider in the selection of his help, let me say 
that, as a general thing, the employment of relatives is 
to be avoided. It is not an over-statement of the case, I 
think, to say that traveling salesmen are well agreed upon 
the fact that when they find a storekeeper whose force is 
made up of his sons, daughters, nieces and nephews, he is 
considered as struggling under a distinct handicap, and his 
progress is watched with especial care. This is, perhaps, 
only another way of saying that the man who selects his 
assistants because they are relatives is not at liberty to 
make the selection on the broader line of their real qualifi- 
cations for the work in hand. 
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Other People’s Money 


jee peculiarly scandalous failure of a savings-bank on 
the West Side of Chicago, whereby thousands of poor 
depositors are threatened with heavy loss, has renewed 
that old discussion as to whether bank examinations do 
any good. In New York and Massachusetts it was long 
ago realized that safety for the savings of the poor should 
not be a matter of the mere discretion of the president and 
directors of a bank. The manner in which savings-banks 
might invest their funds was strictly prescribed and 
limited. No opportunity was left for hazarding those 
funds in real-estate and mercantile speculations. This, 
as yet, is too ‘‘paternalistic’”’ for the West. Most States 
beyond the Alleghanies regard a savings-bank as a private 
concern, giving the management full discretion as to how 
it shall use the funds—with a bank examiner to drop in 
once a year and look around. The Western banks, as a 
rule, do not pay their depositors as high interest as the 
strictly limited Eastern concerns, and though Chicago 
itself has some of the soundest savings-banks in the 
country, this is because those banks have able and honest 
management, not by grace of law. 

But no laws will prevent burglary. They will minimize 
it. Also, carefully locking up the silverware will help a 
good deal. With really honest and able bankers, savings- 
deposits are safe anywhere. Intelligent official exami- 
nations will tend to keep the less honest and less able up 
to the line of safety. The only method of insurance of 
safety which experience has approved is to prescribe by 
law the exact manner in which savings-funds may be in- 
vested. This makes it but little profitable to manage 
savings-banks. Whatever is managed primarily for the 
profit of the managers will always be subject to a certain 
liability that they may seek a greater profit through mis- 
management. 


A Finger in the Express-Pie 


HE express business has always been a good deal of a 
mystery. The four concerns that monopolize it— 
and appear to live in a state of most joyous harmony with 
one another—have modestly kept their affairs to them- 
selves. But a pleasant degree of prosperity was inferred 
from the fact that the stocks sell around $250 a share; and 
it was well known that tariffs were arranged on the profit- 
able basis of charging what the traffic would bear. For 
example, banks can express a thousand dollars a thousand 
miles—from New York to Chicago—for forty cents. If 
the charge were much higher they would use registered 
mail. It costs an outsider about that to express a hundred 
dollars a hundred miles. Certain dealers are given a rate 
on small merchandise packages as low as the postal rate; 
but the ordinary patron pays much more for the same 
service. 

A recent distressful family squabble in one of the com- 
panies—the Wells-Fargo—produces, however, some more 
exact information than has heretofore been available to 
the public. Of late this company has been earning about 
forty per cent. a year on its capital stock. The manage- 
ment resisted a demand for increased dividends on the 
ground that a large surplus fund is desirable, adding that 
“it was, of course, impossible to obtain this fund by the 
issue of mortgage bonds, for the property is so intangible 
that such a course is impracticable.’”’ The company’s 
property, in fact, consists almost wholly of cash, invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds, and thirteen million dollars 
Joaned in Wall Street on Stock Exchange collateral. It 
has nothing in the nature of a plant except a few stables 
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and offices in the larger cities. It hasn’t much of any- 
thing —except just profits. 

We notice that another express company is finding use 
for its funds in erecting a twenty-two-story buiiding in 
New York, while the minority stockholders of a third are 
petitioning the management for a small slice of the opu- 
lent profits in the shape of increased dividends. Insert- 
ing an inquisitive thumb in this pie—under the powers 
recently conferred upon it—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot fail to strike a plum. 


Being Misunderstood 


HERE was something pathetic in the recent home- 
coming of Mr. Rockefeller. Probably no American 
ever had as good a chance as he has had to know what his 
fellow-citizens think of him, and one would suppose that, 
having such knowledge, he would find it pleasanter to pro- 
long his residence abroad, as so many of our great ones do, 
rather than return to his native shores. But that desire 
for home which often leads the petty criminal out of safety 
back into the meshes of the law has worked upon Mr. 
Rockefeller. After a few weeks’ experience of la belle 
France, he prefers the United States even with Miss Tar- 
bell and the Federal Grand Jury. He had rather skulk 
from Tarrytown to Lakewood and Cleveland than to fldner, 
admired and courted, in the courts of Monaco and Hom- 
burg. His desire to talk to the public, to propitiate the 
reporter, to show himself a good fellow, is also pathetic, 
when one considers the grim policy of silence and indiffer- 
ence to public opinion which has been, more or less, char- 
acteristic of 26 Broadway. 

It seems that the opinion of his fellow-men is important 
to Mr. Rockefeller, in spite of all his millions, and in spite 
of that good conscience which one must believe he really 
possesses. His cry is that ancient, human cry—sad even 
from a Rockefeller—that he is misunderstood. And his 
faith is like the faith of Job that the time will come when 
he will be vindicated: that some day he will be understood. 
But most pathetic of all is the fact that this old man 
cannot realize that he has lived on into a new age when 
men of large affairs are not allowed to excuse robberies 
and extortion on the ground that they are legal, or good 
business, or done by subordinates in obedience to eco- 
nomic laws. He is in the cruel predicament of being be- 
hind the morality of his time. Mere giving to charity and 
education, mere personal right living, does not make up 
for everything as it did in his youth. His fellow-citizens 
already understand Mr. Rockefeller according to his 
works. They will perhaps come to judge him less harshly, 
as no worse than a good many others of his day; but they 
never will admire him, never will respect him, no matter 
how much of his huge fortune he gives away, or how 
kindly he speaks to a boy on the street. 


An Immigration Argument 


E HAVE received, with considerable pleasure, a 
pretty-well-circulated plea against restriction of 
immigration which fairly clinches the matter by asserting 
that men are a nation’s most valuable asset, and that a 
million healthy immigrants, quite uneducated, are capable 
of adding, and probably would add, a hundred million dol- 
lars a year to the total wealth of the country. Naturally 
the argument proceeds from Wall Street, and naturally 
again Wall Street, which devotes a not inconsiderable 
moiety of its energies to exploiting the wealth of the coun- 
try, is mightily inclined toward whatever will increase the 
gross national store. Even when the immigrant starves 
within a month he increases the wealth of the nation, if his 
effects are sufficient to pay the expenses of burial. 

In non-financial circles, the wealth-of-the-nation idea 
has lost much of its sanction as a conclusive argument. 
People would rather be happy themselves than have rich 
neighbors. Merely getting big and rich doesn’t appeal to 
the popular imagination as formerly. We hardly think 
the immigration question will be decided on that ground. 
Large figures do still, however, entice some minds. For 
their benefit we wish Mr. Rockefeller would found a town 
comprising himself and nine hundred and ninety-nine 
beggars. What a joy it might become to wealth-of-nation 
statisticians! It would be the richest town of its size in 
the world. The aggregate wealth would equal the dazzling 
figure of one million dollars per capita—and all but one of 
the population be subsisting on free soup. 


When Competition Fails 


HOSE hard-headed conservatives who do not approve 

of state control of railroads should take a look at the 
condition of things in New England, and observe what 
happens when private ownership becomes practical mon- 
opoly, as it is bound to become sooner or later in the 
case of railroads. New England is at present partitioned 
out among three railroad systems: to the North and East 
the Boston and Maine, having swallowed half a dozen 
competing roads, has pretty much everything to itself; 
to the South and West, the New York, New Haven and 
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Hartford, with the same history, occupies the 
situation; between them the New York Central stretehil 
a long arm to the sea from Albany. These three railroads 
serve some of the most densely populated districts in 
the country, where the hauls are short, and through a 
series of small cities and suburban towns. And yet there 
is probably no part of the United States with anything 
like the same population where transportation is so slow 
and the service so miserably inadequate to the demands 
of the public as on these old railroads. Much of the 
rolling-stock, except on the through trains west or between 
New York and Boston, is practically out of date, the rails 
light, the roadbed often single track when it should be 
double, and double where it should be four track, to pro 
vide for the traffic. The block system is very sparing 
used. No other American corporations would dare 
treat their patrons so insolently as do the ‘‘Consolidated’ 
and the ‘“‘B. and M.” Slow, infrequent and crowded trai 
are the rule over most of their lines. The Boston an 
Maine, in particular, does not seem to have the enterprise 
to develop its opportunities in the way of local industries 
or summer travel, and has allowed electric lines to eat 
into its territory and compete with it successfully. C 
tainly no government roads in Europe give any wors 
results so far as the public is concerned than these Ne 
England roads that have got a monopoly of their territory, 
It might be added that the stock of the Boston and Maine, 
in spite of these conditions, sells around one hundred and 
seventy-five, and that of the ‘‘Consolidated’’ much higher. 
Just where does the public come in? 


The Question of Value 


dhe vigorous movement to shut our corporate servants 
out of the jam-closet continually recurs to a certain 
chord which, whenever it is touched, twangs most inhar- 
moniously. Railroads and other franchised concerns 
ought to earn a fair return upon their value. What is 
their value? The owners or.managers of these properties 
have two sets of answers, which must run in parallel lines, 
since they never give theslightest indication of approaching 
each other; but the distance from one to the other is so great 
that nobody can verify the parallelism by ocular means. — 

For example, the Oregon tax-commissioners are even 
now puzzling over the fact that the railroad properties of 
that State are valued for taxation at ten million dollars, 
though for investment they are valued at more than seven 
times that. If you ask: ‘‘ What is this railroad worth?” — 
the reply is: ‘“‘If you mean to tax it, it is worth ten mil- 
lions; but if you mean to buy a share of its stock it is 
worth seventy-five millions.’”” The attempt of Professor 
Adams, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, clearly 
to set out the commercial or current market value of the 
railroads was bitterly resented on the ground that it would 
stir up evil-minded persons, like the Oregon tax-commis- 
sioners, to a state of dissatisfaction with the tax valuation. 
Senator LaFollette’s proposition to fix a valuation accord- 
ing to the cost of construction was equally resented on the 
general ground that it was impracticable and pernicious. 
The owners or directors of these properties insist that their 
value must always be largely a matter of opinion. They 
operate on that theory. For tax purposes they hold one 
opinion on the subject. When it comes to selling some 
stock their opinion is quite startlingly different. 


¢ 
Frosting Favorite Sons 4 
CANDIDACY like that of McKinley in 1900, or Roose- 
velt in 1904, or such as that of Bryan promises to be- 
come in 1908, has one admirable effect: it forestalls all 
favorite-son movements. This is more seemly and hu- 
mane than the process of abortive boomlet-culture which 
takes place so extensively in an open field. Wenever co 
understand the theory in which so many local organiza- 
tions proudly advance their dim-eyed spindlings for the 
post of David. We do not see that it is any compliment 
to a one-legged man to back him in a foot-race, or that it 
reflects any credit upon a State to encourage a native! 
candidate for a position that is many times too big for him. 
Some people seem to think that the office of President of 
the United States is simply a public bun which may prop- 
erly be munched by any man who has had a long political 
career—and may have quite outlived his usefulness in it. 
Hardly anything in our politics seems to us more ¢ 
than this common attempt on the part of local enthusiast 
to make some weather-beaten hitching-post of the party 
organization think it looks like a Presidential-tree. 
Probably these earnest thoughts could not be expressed 
later without incurring the unjust suspicion that some’ 
personal animus or other inspired them. We hasten to 
utter them betimes in a pious hope that they will do some 
good. Nobody wants a geographical President, or om 
who is merely the favorite son of a State. We have h 
one or two like that —showing that it is not impossible, 
the fortunes of political conventions and elections, for the 
lightning to strike even a post. No patriotic State sho 
take upon its head the chance of a recurrence of t 
mortifying phenomenon. 


ORTEZ, the Conqueror, who, 
yy according to the imperishable 


Keats, stood “‘Silent—upon a Fa eae 
ak in Darien,” and took in the Ce Sores 
ography of Panama, was the first Sb = — 
propose the canal. Nearly four pe Shades 
imdred years later Roosevelt, the ee 


‘esident, seriously and practically 

kes up the work of its construction. Sefior 
agel Saavedra was Cortez’ chief of construc- 
on, and President Roosevelt has selected 
1eodore P. Shonts. The Cortez enterprise 
t no further than a solemn survey of the 
ute. We, in our day, may hope for progress 
arked and more exciting. The Cortez hour possessed 
tle besides those native claws wherewith it was born; the 
‘esent is armed of electricity and dynamite and diamond- 
ills and ponderous ton-lifting cranes and locomotive 
gines and steam shovels. Chief Shonts may sit in his 
‘nama office and, without leaving his chair, converse, per 
ephone, with Engineer Stevens in Colon, fifty miles 
vay. Chief Saavedra, in the Cortez employ, would have 
d to send a messenger, who might have been a week 
out the trip. 

Lasked Mr. Shonts to outline the difference between the 
ae and lock canal, in what one might term its salient 
gles. 

“Briefly,’’ responded Mr. Shonts, ‘‘the Commission’s 
sommendation was based on the idea that what the 
ople want is the near-by practical, rather than the 
mote ideal. It, therefore, recommended the construc- 
n of an eighty-five-foot level lock canal. That can, first, 
completed for about half the cost, and in less than 
lf the time, of the sea-level canal; second, it will be 
2quate for all the commerce which can reasonably be 
sected to seek that route during the next one hundred 
i fifty years; third, if the tonnage should increase 
yond present expectation, it can be enlarged more 
2aply and more quickly than the sea-level canal; fourth, 
m the operating point of view, large ships can be put 
ough more safely and more quickly than through the 
‘-level; fifth, when the interest on the difference in cost 
“onstruction is added to the cost of operation, the saving 
the Government every year will be $2,340,000. 

“The sea-level canal is a deep, narrow, tortuous gorge, 
‘ich large ships cannot navigate, even according to the 
imate of men who recommend that type of canal, at a 
ater speed than four miles an hour, and which will 
itain at times, according to the same authority, a current 
one direction of two and six-tenths miles an hour. I 
iture to say that no large ship occupying, as large ships 
|, forty per cent. of the prism through which it will pass, 
navigate at that speed, with that current, safely, under 
fwnsteam. The lock canal will have thirty-five miles of 
lake navigation, so that the difference in time of putting 
fe ships through the locks will be more than offset by 
ir speed through the lake portion of their trip, which is 
te than two-thirds of the entire length of the canal.” 


An Artery of Trade 


HAT,” I asked, ‘‘will be the canal’s capacity?” 

“No man can estimate, with any degree of accu- 
y, the volume of tonnage which will go through the 
al. Taking the development of the traffic in the Suez 
ing the thirty-five years of its existence as a basis, and 
tinuing the same ratio of increase until the year 2000, 
volume of traffic passing through that canal will be in 
t year, in round numbers, 42,500,000 tons. Estimating 
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that the Panama Canal, if constructed on the plane which 
this Commission has recommended, will be open for traffic 
in 1914, and estimating that the volume of traffic passing 
through it the first year will amount to 5,000,000 tons 
(which is the best guess that experts have been able to 
make), and applying the same ratio of increase to that 
traffic which experience has shown to have developed in 
the Suez, the volume in the year 2000 will have reached 
32,500,000 tons. 

“The estimated capacity of the lock canal is 50,000,000 
tons perannum. Unless the development of the popula- 
tion of the world changes the basis of our estimates, the 
type of canal we recommend will be adequate for all busi- 
ness that may be thrown upon it during the next one 
hundred and fifty years. Also, by simply raising the sides 
of our spillways, and increasing the depth of water in the 
lock canal we can take care of still larger vessels than the 
forty-foot ships provided for in our present estimate. Ina 
sea-level canal you would have to excavate the whole 
distance for every foot of increase made in depth.” 


A Handful of Facts 


= bie high above the level of the sea do you purpose 
carrying your canal?” 

“Tll give you a handful of facts. The canal distance 
from ocean to ocean will be about forty-nine miles. The 
sea-level would have one lock to control the effects of the 
tide on the Pacific side of the Isthmus. There the tide 
rises twenty-two feet. The lock canal would require six 
locks for its operation: three on the Atlantic and three on 
the Pacific side. 

“I spoke of certain natural advantages such as lakes. 
These lakes will limit actual canal work with its stone 
embankments to something over seven miles in length by 
the sea-level plan, and between four and five miles by the 
lock system. But there is this important difference: 
the four to five mile stretch of actual canal under the lock 
system would be two hundred feet wide by forty-five feet 
deep. The seven to eight mile stretch under the sea-level 
scheme would be but one hundred and fifty feet wide and 
forty feet deep. Why is this important? Because big 
ships, under little headway —and their progress through 
this portion of the canal would be about four miles an 
hour—are not readily controlled. They answer their 
helms slowly; and this leaves a wide chance open for them 
to bump their noses into the masonry embankments. 
The chance, you will conceive, is measurably reduced witha 
canal-width of two hundred feet as under the lock plan 
from what it would be under the sea-level with a width 
narrowed to one hurdred and fifty feet.” 

‘What would be the difference in cost?” 

“The sea-level canal would cost, as estimated, $272,- 
000,000; the lock canal would cost $140,000,000—about 
half as much.” 
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TS OF THE ISTHMUS 


‘And the time required for construction?” 

“The sea-level canal would call for twenty 
years in the building; the lock canal can be 
finished in eight years. Also, and it is worth 
remembering, the lock canal can be much more 
easily defended from a hostile force.” 

As has been remarked, Cortez was the earliest 
genius to whom the canal project appealed. 
After that the subject never rested. Wiseacres 
have said that man is a ‘‘talking animal” 
and a “‘laughing animal.’’ Had they also 
said that he is a ‘‘digging animal’ they would not have 
missed the nail’s head with the hammer of description. 
Being a digging animal, the Isthmus of Panama, with two 
mighty oceans beating and breaking into surf not fifty 
miles apart, has offered a year-in-year-out temptation to 
man. He lusted to try his talons on it. 

In 1550, Sefior Antonio Galvao, who was the Senator 
Morgan of his age, suggested four different routes. There 
came other suggestions; and Sir Walter Raleigh, although 
he said nothing concerning canals, warned Queen Elizabeth 
that what crowned one controlled the Isthmus carried 
the keys to the world at his royal girdle. 

Official Spain did nottake up the canal until 1814, when 
the Cortes coolly ordered the Viceroy of New Spain to 
dig one. It-is perhaps needless to say that the order was 
not obeyed, albeit what ingenious excuses the Viceroy 
gave, in explanation of his failure, have not been pre- 
served. 

In 1821, General Obegose made a canal survey, and 
Sefior Jose de Garny asked, and was granted, a concession 
to construct such a waterway. That was as far as these 
gentlemen went; the world heard no more of them. 

Bolivar, in the height of his dictatorship, decided for a 
canal, and asked Lloyd, an Englishman, to go into the 
question. Lloyd reported in favor of a railroad; a canal, 
he said, was out of reach. This was in 1830. 

It was now the French turn to catch the canal-fever. 
The French recovered of that fever, however—and still 
no canal. 

In 1849, with a gold-seeking stream of its best citizens 
swarming across the Isthmus, America began to feel an 
active interest, where before she had only looked on. 
At that the Yankee enthusiasm took concrete form, not 
in a canal, but a railway. In 1855 Engineers Totten 
and Trautwine completed the Isthmian railway. Also, 
according to grim rumor, a dead man lay buried under 
every cross-tie, furnished by the fevers of those sweating 
Isthmian swamps. 


An Anti-Canal Lobby 


OTWITHSTANDING the railway and the buried 
dead men, the American demand for a canal did 

not cease. Administration after Administration bent its 
brows over the matter. But the Civil War came on; and 
the country fell to thinking, not on canals, but how to save 
itself. And after the War came the trans-continental 
railroads—to be the sleepless enemies of every thought or 
whisper of a canal. For a quarter of a century the rail- 
ways have kept a Washington lobby —gold-lined were its 
pockets—whose sole province it has been to beat out and 
smother each least Isthmian suggestion. They threatened, 
they coaxed, they paid; and, until a Roosevelt day, they 
succeeded. The trans-continental railways threw them- 
selves like a wall of granite between the public and a canal. 
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Selfish? Unpatriotic? Surely, but what 
then? There is a deal of pocketbook 
patriotism between the oceans, nor have 
the railways a monopoly of it. Also, 
where there is a bribe-giver there is a bribe- 
taker, and in this instance it was the public 
that every time had picked the latter out. 

To add to the railways, the influence of 
political Europe was avalanched against 
the enterprise. France, England, Ger- 
many, one and all deplored the thought of 
an American canal. They intrigued; they 
threatened; they coaxed; they bribed— 
as had therailways. But the scene of their 
pernicious activities was Colombia, not 
Washington. The temperate has bribed 
the torrid zone in every age. And the 
Spanish palm has ever itched, the Spaniard 
holding with Vespasian that ‘‘the smell of 
all money is sweet.’’ No, in good sooth, 
anti-canal Europe was never in want of 
friends about the Colombian court! Amer- 
ica, through Frelinghuysen, had declared 
that ‘‘both banks of the canal, when built, 
shall be part of the coast-line of this 
country!’’ and England, France and Ger- 
many were not to be pleased with such 
Monroe Doctrine diplomacy. 

In 1875 the French for a second time 
aroused themselves canalwise, and ex- 
plored a route. M. Wyse, a Frenchman, 
was granted a canal concession. Three 
years later came De Lesseps, and organ- 
ized a company, capital $120,000,000. The 
gifted Frenchman said the cost of the canal 
construction would be under $110,000,000. 
Later, having bought out M. Wyse for $20,- 
000,000, he expanded to $169,000,000. 

The French have been eager speculators 
since the Mississippi Bubble days of Law. 
They followed De Lesseps in golden flocks 
and herds. The company issued stocks 
and bonds, and the French public took 
them in like spring water. The French 
Government authorized a canal-lottery. 
That, too, was an auriferous success. 


In the Gutters of Scandal 


In 1889, after eight years of work, De 
Lesseps and his canal came to a profound 
halt. Twelve miles of canal had been 
dug—the easiest part—and $260,000,000 
sunk. What caused the halt? Bank- 
ruptey; and the certainty, as affairs were 
then progressing, that a completed canal 
would cost a round $2,000,000,000. Graft? 
The world has never seen such pillage, even 
in the Orient days of Clive! Tammany 
Hall would have been driven mad by the 
rapturous richness of that graft. De Les- 
seps, his son, and Eiffel—he of the tower— 
were apprehended as criminals, and the 
noblest names of France were dragged in 
the gutters of the scandal. 

The canal, as Mr. Shonts is to construct 
it, will unite the cities of Colon on the 
Atlantic and Panama—an Indian word 
meaning ‘‘fish-in-plenty’’—on the Pacific 
side of the Isthmus. Panama is the bigger 
city, with twenty thousand population, not 
counting strange and visiting noses, which 
number now and then as many as five 
thousand. 

Panama is a cathedral town, and, being 
founded as far rearward as 1518, the oldest 
in the Western Hemisphere. Speaking of 
of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, as one can draw a line; being 
in latitude 8° 57’ North, it is blisteringly 
near the equator. There is Mount Ancon 
near by, to which one may retreat and keep 
cool. A hotel rears its hospitable head on 
that eminence—a hotel which would not 
disgrace Broadway. 

Panama for centuries has lived by rubber, 
gold-dust, pearls, hides, ivory nuts, coco- 
bolo, manganese, tortoise shell, vanilla, 
whale oil, sarsaparilla, cocoanuts and trav- 
elers. In the old, gallant, buccaneering 
days it was regularly robbed by Drake and 
Morgan and other English pirates; and 
Morgan—made peevish by resistance— 
even burned it to the ground in 1671. 
When the torch-wielding Welshman had 
gone his way the inhabitants crept out of 
the brush, to which they had fled like rab- 
bits, and set Panama on its tropical legs 
again. 

Thinking on the question of health, and 
bearing in mind those gruesome tales afore- 
time told of how the Panama Railroad in 
its building buried a corpse under every 
cross-tie, I asked Mr. Shonts what steps had 
been taken to render the Isthmus possible 
as a place of residence. 

“Tn the city of Panama,”’ said he “‘there 
has been a house-to-house fumigation, re- 
peated several times, and a thorough clean- 
ing up of all streets and alleys for the first 


time in the history of the city. All cisterns 
and pools of stagnant water have been 
filled up. A water-supply, adequate for a 
city two or three times as large, has been 
installed, and a complete sewer system ea 
in. The city is being paved with vitrified 
brick, laid in concrete. The paving is well 
advanced and being pushed. The water 
and sewer systems are practically complete. 

“Tn the city of Colon the chief streets are 
being graded. Two canals have been con- 
structed through the city, from salt water 
to salt water. They are swept by the tide, 
and receive the surface drainage from the 
graded streets. The city stands only fif- 
teen inches above sea-level, so, as sewers 
are impossible, a pumping plant is being 
put in to pump the sewage far out to sea. 
A water-supply is being put in, both sys- 
tems being well under way. Panama and 
Colon are being cleaned up, under the 
treaty, as a protection to the health of the 
canal zone. 


The End of Yellow Jack 


‘Within the canal zone, wherever a 
labor camp is established, sewer systems 
and fresh-water systems are first put in, 
and all surrounding swamps are drained 
and the tropical vegetation removed. Al- 
together, five reservoirs have been built, 
the smallest having a capacity of eight hun- 
dred million gallons. They are fed from 
mountain streams. The watersheds are 
practically uninhabited. Wherever there 
is any possibility of even slight contami- 
nation, the watershed is patrolled by 
guards. These reservoirs supply Panama, 
Colon and the canal zone. There is now 
practically a continuous fresh-water supply 
clear across the Isthmus. 

“There has been no authentic case of yel- 
low fever since November, 1905. The rate 
of sickness was about twenty per thou- 
sand—about the same as New York— 
according to the last report. It is believed 
that health conditions now are so well in 
hand that they will be as favorable as in 
our large cities or in our Southern States. 
Medical and hospital service are furnished 
free to all employees. The hospital equip- 
ment is thoroughly modern and most elab- 
orate, covering all diseases. Though the 
number of employees is constantly increas- 
ing, health conditions have been so im- 
proved that there were four hundred and 
fifty vacant beds in the hospitals at the 
last report. The sanitation has been con- 
ducted under the general supervision’ of 
Governor Magoon, and under the imme- 
diate direction of Colonel W. C. Gorgas.” 

As Mr. Shonts ran rapidly over his health 
plans for Panama, I confess that my mind 
went roaming much to one side of a canal. 
Within the fortnight it has been my fortune 
to meet three men : Judge Gaynor, Mr. Glas- 
gow and Mr. Shonts. ‘The career of each of 
these is a refutation of the whining com- 
plaint, lifted up so frequently by a whim- 
pering mediocrity, that victory of the 
individual, for the individual, by the indi- 
vidual, is no longer possible in the land. 

Take the trio whom I’ve named. From 
farm or village, not one came out of rich 
surroundings. Whatever any of them pos- 
sesses of fortune or station he conquered 
for himself. The oldest is not fifty-five. 

And what is their present story? Judge 
Gaynor holds a highest judicial place in the 
first State of the Union —a pies where the 
term is fourteen years and the stipend $14,- 
500. Also, the better half of the com- 
munity is demanding him for Governor. 
What is the secret of his triumph? Nothing 
occult, nothing recondite, nothing hidden. 
What his hand found to do he did with 
all his heart. He gave good measure. He 
brought courage, industry, intelligence, in- 
tegrity to bear upon what lay before him. 

Judge Gaynor’s history, in these cardinal 
elements, is one with that of the other two. 
They went to the fore by bravery, by brains, 
by honesty, by hard work and a genius to 
be thorough. I venture to say that the 
American world has never seen the hour 
when those virtues were more at premium 
than now. 

Also, the successes of the three were far 
apart from one another. Judge Gaynor’s 
were of politics—being triumphs in a 
Machine-ridden city, born of attacking the 
Machine. Mr. Glasgow’s victory is wholly 
within the lines of the bar. He has made 
himself a foremost lawyer. So formidable 
is he that a powerful railway organization 
comes rel DIE before him, afraid of the 
questions he will ask. From first to last 
his progress is professional; no odor of 
politics attends upon it. 
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The last is equally true of Mr. Shonts. 
He never took a larger share in politics 
than casting his vote. His trade has been 
railroads—he builded them, he managed 
them. And now it is given him, because of 
that courage and wit and truth and power 
to work which are his, to put through the 
giant enterprise of the age. If there be 
aught in immortality, then his fame is as 
sure as Alexander’s. For, when he unites 
the Pacific with the Atlantic, he will have 
done more than was accomplished by the 
Macedonian. 

No; the more I go among men—men 
who represent —the more it opens upon me 
that this is the harvest-time, not of capital 
but of the individual. I care not in what 
forgotten corner of the American earth the 
boy may dwell, if he has intelligence and 
courage and heart and truth, and will work 
to achieve a hope, his future is already won. 
He has but to come into his kingdom, for 
it lies waiting his advent. Only he must be 
alive and alert, and nurse a hatred of idle- 
ness. He must loathe delay; he must 
make a cult of the present. There is but 
one trade wherein to be alive is to fail. 
The critics have decided that nothing is 
literature unless it sounds as though it were 
written in bed. If you like to read it, then 
it is not literature. Literature is the sole 
walk where the sluggish, the somnolent and 
the thickly dull are given the wreath. 

The official position of Mr. Shonts is 
Chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. He has the look of one who will 
build the canal. His atmosphere is confi- 
dent, and begets confidence. Lean flanks, 
narrow hips, door-wide shoulders, long, 
powerful arms, six feet tall and more—he 
has the build of an athlete. His manner 
is military; his eye is the eye of command. 
He gives one the impression of passing most 
of his life on his feet. Preéminently, he is 
the sublimation of action —quick to see, to 
order, to lead. 

If I were to read the man, I should say 
that Mr. Shonts, although easy to convince 
—if you have the arguments —is not credu- 
lous. He detects humbugs. He is strong- 
willed, without being obstinate. He has a 
clear conception of what he wants, why he 
wants it, how he means to get it; but there 
is no trace of pigheadedness. Also, he is a 
horse to work —deep-lunged and tireless—a 
Corliss engine in a sack-coat! His heart is 
kind, his temper gunpowdery; and because 
he has met and managed all kinds of men 
—dog men, pig men, pouter-pigeon men, 
cock-robin men, man-men—he is catholic 
in his tolerations. 

Mr. Shonts was born in Pennsylvania — 
Crawford County. That was fifty years 
ago. He comes of those Huguenots whom 
the Grand Monarch so generously drove into 
England, Holland, Switzerland, America. 
They were of a brave, fighting strain — 
those Huguenots, and gave us some of our 
best blood. Congressman De Armond is 
of them. Governor Francis, of Missouri, 
is of them. So was Mayrant, who took 
the Richard’s boarders, pike in fist, over 
the hammock-nettings of the Serapis. 

As a boy, Mr. Shonts migrated to Iowa. 
His home was in Centerville. He went 
to the public schools; then to Monmouth 
College. When his college days are done he 
takes a place in the Centerville bank. 

From the bank he crossed over, commer- 
cially speaking, to the railroads, and was 
prominent in constructing the lowa Central. 
Then he became a managing influence of 
that road, and was remarkable for energy 
and a complete grasp of his duties. 


A Million at a Turn 


Paul Morton, late of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, was with Mr. Shonts in 
the Iowa Central. One day they laid their 
heads and their bank-accounts together 
and bought the road. Later they sold it, 
and cleared a million and a half each. 

Mr. Shonts, making name and fortune, 
has never taken a backward step. The 
railroads know him for a master spirit. 
The world generally knows nothing of him; 
for the world knows only what the papers 
tell, and the papers tell merely of rich 
drones and plotting politicians. Being of 
neither set, Mr. Shonts was one new to the 
public when the President called him to 
split the Panama with that canal. 

It was Paul Morton who suggested him. 

“Tf it were my canal,’ observed Mr. 
Morton with a smile, “I’d get Shonts.” 
And the President did. 

It is the strength of President Roosevelt 
—the locks of our White House Samson — 
that he knows wisdom when he hears it, 


knows a man when he sees him. It was a 
brave selection, one fortunate for American 
interests. With a genius for initiative, 
there is not a problem of construction Mr. 
Shonts cannot solve. He will hold his 
force about him, too; for he has that mark 


of big souls—Grant had it; he never | 


envies, never steals the applause due other 
men. 

“Build the 
Roosevelt. 

“But no polities!’ warns Mr. Shonts. 

“No politics!’ confirms President Roose- 
velt, and the two shake hands. 

“How many men have you got at 
work?”’ I asked. 

“There are 27,000 men on the rolls; all 
are housed, and quarters have been built for 
3000 more laborers. All of the Americans 
are comfortably located and are beginning 
to take their families down. Additional 
homes are also being built for Amer- 
icars. 
with sanitary cots; each occupant has 
five hundred cubie feet of air-space. 
Inspectors see that the 
in a sanitary condition. 


canal!’’ says 


exhaustive arrangements for the accommo- 
dation and health of laboring men. 
Commission regarded health conditions 
as all-important. The accommodations 
improve with increased pay and rank. 
For those other than laborers there are 
homes, hotels and bachelor quarters.”’ 

“How many will uitimately be at 
work?” 

“Doubtless there will be seventy-five 
thousand men at work when the enterprise 
is going full blast.”’ 


Good Living and Cheap 


“How will you feed so many?” 

“The ships of the Panama Railroad have 
been equipped with refrigerating-plants; 
a temporary refrigerating-plant has been 
built at Colon, and a permanent one is be- 
ing built; the Panama Railroad has been 
equipped with refrigerator-cars, and meats, 


Isthmus as they would be in the States. 
Commissaries have been located at the 
principal labor camps, and men of all 
grades can buy whatever they want at a 
price covering first cost and cost of han- 
dling. Living in Panama is cheap. The 
hotels, for thirty cents each, serve meals 
that would compare favorably with those 
served in the average American hotel. At 


the mess-houses, for the laborers, three | 


good meals are furnished for twenty-five 
centsaday. Even at this low price, many 
of the laborers do not patronize the mess- 
houses, preferring to live on tropical fruits, 
which they can get for the picking. It 
has been a serious question how to force 
the laborers to eat enough nourishing food 
properly to sustain them. In all future 
labor contracts the chief engineer has been 
authorized to arrange for the deduction of 
twenty-five cents a day for meals. This 
may not be insisted on; but by this means 
it is hoped to compel the laborers to eat 
enough good food to keep them well. 
“The Americans are taking the lead in 
forming clubs, with gymnasiums, billiard- 
rooms, music-rooms and reading-rooms. 
The Commission builds the club-houses 
when permanent organizations are formed, 
and helps furnish them; but the members 
maintain them. The Commission also en- 
courages the erection of club-houses, but 
leaves it to the men to take the initiative. 
We take more interest in our own children 
than in those of others. The clubs give 
boxing-matches, entertainments with vocal 
and instrumental music, recitations, and 
contribute much to life on the Isthmus.” 
“You spoke of your work of organiza- 


tion. How much of a plant do your plans 
call for?”’ 
“The plant? Eleven million dollars 


has already been invested in the most 
modern appliances in machinery that can 
be found in the world. All of it is shipped 
‘knocked down’; but it is set up imme- 
diately on its arrival, and installed. Sixty- 
three mammoth steam shovels have been 
bought; nineteen are now in service, and 
the number is increasing every month. 
About two hundred locomotives have been 
ordered. This will give the Panama Rail- 
road more locomotives, per main line of 


track, than any other railroad in the world. | 


The engineering work, which is well under 
way, includes the formation of a compre- 
hensive plan for the excavation in the Cule- 
bra Cul, the location and construction of 
tracks on each level, and a double track 


President | 


The | 


The laborers’ quarters arefurnished | | 


uarters are kept | 
; o Government, | 
or corporation, has ever before made such | 


shape — Knapp- 


vegetables and fruits are delivered on the | 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


Hats for Men 


A hat, being 


the most notice- 


his taste and in- 
dividuality as 
> well as hisjudg- 
ment. Itshould 
indicate a prop- 
er 


The Carlton 


regard for 
good form without slavishly 
following cut and dried “ fash- 
ion” regardless of the more 
important question of becom- 
ingness. In selecting a Knapp- 
Felt hat the man 
who desires to 
wear the 
not restricted 
his choice to one" 


best is 
in 


Felts are made in 


a sufhicient variety 
~ s The Mentmore 

of smart styles to 

afford a wide range for selec- 

tion. To be ‘in style” a hat 

should harmonize withthe face 


and physique of the wearer. 


Ainanp-Sell 


is a wear-resisting fabric of 
unusual beauty and durability. 
liseticm and 
close texture 
the 


Be ta ins 
noticeable ele- 
gance of style 
Will he is nits 
most 1mpor- 
tant character- 
istic and the 
rich Cronap dye does not fade 
nor change color with the 
hardest usage. Knapp - Felt 
hats are sold by the best hatters 
everywhere. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe, $6—Knapp-Felt, $4. 


The Balliol 


Write for The Hatman., 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Impressions 
Count 


Since the individual man is first 
recognized by his face it follows 
that his head covering should be 
carefully selected. Gentlemen of dis- 
criminating taste in dress, wear the 


Self-Conforming 


Kingtlex Hats 


because of their distinctive style and 
elegance of finish. They are made 
from selected materials so combined 
with our new process of stiffening that 
they have the Self-Conforming fea- 
ture just where the derby touches the 
head. ‘It’sallin the Band.’’ That’s 
why Kingflex Hats are so comfortable. 
They fit the head naturally and easily 
and do not bind. 


Kingflex Hats 
Cost $4.00 


Kingflex=-Werdna Hats are made from 
the finest furs and trimmings that can 
be put into a derby and are also self- 
conforming. They cost $5.00. 

Ask your hat man for a Kingflex. 
Send for our booklet showing new 
Fall Styles. Address 

GUYER HAT COMPANY 

163 Hampden St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


O BOSTON <— NEW YORKO. 


as Your Fancy 


They fit your feet because (unlike all other shoes) 
they are made over our exclusive Ralston anatomical 
fast, that reproduces every curve of the human foot, 
Kalston comfort is immediate and lasting. 

They fit your fancy because Ralston Shoes are 
made in such a variety of styles that they appeal to 


all men—the conservative as well as the young 
fellows who insist on the latest Metropolitan ideas 
in leathers and shapes. 

Our New Fall Style Book Sent Free 


It is a correct guide to correct and fashion- 


able foot dress. Where we 
have no agents we sell by 
mail and guarantee perfect 
ht and absolute satisfac- 
tion in every detail or 
nroney refunded. Only 
25c. extra for carriage. 
Price in Canada, $5.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH 

SHOEMAKERS, 
935 Main Street 

Campello 

(Brockton) 

Mass. 


Patent Corona Colt, 
Stamford Last 


AUTO EXPRESS ™42E OF STEEL. 


Strong, light, fastest 
and easiest running Hand-car made. Adjust- 
able tu ages from 3 to 15 years. 


FUN AND HEALTH 


for boys anc girls. Write today for Free 
Catalogue and Factory Prices 


DURHAM MFG. CO., Box F, Muncie, Ind. 
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through the bottom of the cut; the con- 
struction of large receiving and forwarding 
yards at both ends of the cut, where the 
tracks from the different levels connect 
with the main line; the construction of 
shops, roundhouses, turning-tables, and 


| water and coaling stations at each yard; 


the strengthening of all bridges on the Pan- 


| ama Railroad to accommodate the heavier 


power and equipment; and the double- 
tracking of those parts of the road where 
traffic is most dense, and grading for ad- 


| ditional double-tracking. The engineering 


work, associated more closely with the 
actual construction of the canal, includes 


| the location of diversion channels, location 


| perplexing one. 


of dams, surveys of perimeters of lake 

areas, and drainage basins of streams. 
“The question of labor is a grave and 

We can secure a sufficient 


| supply of labor from the tropics, so far as 


numbers go. The question of quality, 
however, is a very different matter. Un- 
le-s a greater efficiency can be developed 


| than is secured at present, we shall have to 


look elsewhere. 

“Tt is to this class of labor that we are 
paying from eighty cents to $1.04 per day 
in gold, and out of which it is estimated we 
do not get more than twenty-five per cent. 
of the efficiency of labor in the United 
States. This is the kind of labor to which 
we are compelled to apply the eight-hour 
law. Such application will increase the 
labor cost of canal construction at least 
twenty-five per cent., and add many mil- 
lions, unnecessarily, to the expenditure. 
It is a mistake to handicap the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal by any laws save 
those of police and sanitation. I want to 
go on record here as saying that the appli- 
cation, to labor on the Isthmus, of the eight- 
hour law, the contract labor law, the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act, or any other law 
passed or to be passed by Congress for the 
benefit of American labor at home, is a 
serious error. Over eighty per cent. of the 
employees of the canal are and will bealiens. 
A majority of the remaining twenty per 
cent. employed are and will be im a clerical 
or supervisory capacity. The application 
of these laws on the Isthmus will benefit a 
very small number of American laborers; 
on the other hand, they will enormously 
add to the cost of construction, and Ameri- 
can labor at home will have to pay in tax- 
ation its share of that increase.”’ 


A Symptom of Honesty 


Before I met Mr. Shonts I asked one who 
knew him to give me his characteristics. 

“He is not ill-tempered,” returned the 
gentleman dubiously, ‘‘and yet I should 
call him irritable.” 

This description pleased me. An irri- 
table, cross-grained, stubborn man is al- 
ways honest. He goes making no plots, 
setting no snares, arranging no deadfalls. 
As a political writer I have met hosts of 
politicians, and therefore hosts of false, 
cunning, selfish, scheming, untrustworthy 
men. One and all they were smooth, oily, 
plausible, agreeable, beaming and affable. 
They ever gave up their plans for yours; 
ever preferred your judgment to their own. 
Bowing and scraping, the last thing they 
could be charged with was irritability. No 
indeed; they no more lost their temper 
than they told the truth. 

The reason is not hard to see. An hon- 
est man can afford to be irritable; he has 
no designs upon you. In his morose case, 
even to become a sour hermit would not 
spell a money-loss. It is the other way 
with our immoralists, who have plans 
touching pockets other than their own. If 
they give way to anger or rage or irritation, 
they frighten off their prey. Wherefore 
they follow the gospel of manners accord- 
ing to Lord Chesterfield, and grow politely, 
Pale polished in proportion as they grow 
alse. 


Still, while looking for the porcupine in 


Mr. Shonts, I eannot say that I found. 


quills. Rather, he furnished the idea of 
a nature well up on the bit, like a high- 


mettled horse, but I traced nothing of | 


irritability. His blood is too red, his 
stomach too sound for that. He will rush 
upon his work like a soldier storming a 
fortress; he will despise a coward, denounce 
a laggard; but there will be nothing of 
narrow peevishness—no spites—no hateful 
littlenesses. Out West, when they aim to 
describe a gentleman as sound in every 
virtue of unflagging comradeship, they say: 
“You could cross the plains with him!” 


After a careful survey, I must say that you 


could cross the plains with Mr. Shonts. 


On Approval, Freight Pai 
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THE HIDDEN REASON 


The clothes you buy 
must look well and fit well. 
Most clothes do—when 
they’re bought. 

How they'll look and fit 
after service is more impor- 
tant and harder to deter- 
mine. 


A suit of “The Guar- 
anteed Kind” looks well 
today, next month, next 
year. 

Our patent interlining 
holds collar, shoulder and 
coat-front in perfect shape 
indefinitely. 

Style Book “C” free on 


request. 


We can send samples of our goods to Clothing Merchants only 


WOODHULL, GOODALE & BULL | 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


This Label 
makes 


Argument 
Unnecessary 


THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 


To give good wear and perfect satisfaction to 
the consumer. 


MAKERS. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


OO ———_—____________________i________ 
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BONDS @ STATIONERY @ CHECKS 
COUPON BOND 


Dear Mr. Morgan: - 

That you use bond paper means nothing. 
do you use COUPON BOND? 

COUPON BOND is made from new long-fibered rags; this | 
gives great strength. Loft-drying guards against | 
brittleness. The hand-plating gives a hard, uni- | 
form surface. 

Every sheet of COUPON BOND is watermarked with the | 
full name. Your regular printer will furnish it. | 

; Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


N. B.-It gives us pleasure to send our pocket 
sample-book to business men. 
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The point is, | 
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We make 
WHEEL CHAIRS === 

line of In- 
valid Rolling and Self-propelling Chairs, 
and sell direct from factory at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 75 styles to select 
from. We pay freight and sell on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal discounts allowed to all send- 
ing for FREE Catalogue NOW, 


535 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


For 10 cents we send you full value in handsome 
cards and our latest catalog, listing over 5000 best 
subjects at lowest prices. Post card albums. 

National Post Card Co,., 220 Logan Bldg., Philadephia, Pa. 
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obtained without harness or binding 
braces. The Vitality Suspender scien- 
tifically constructed to make the large, 
strong muscles of the back carry the weight 
of the trousers— through the unconscious 
law of equipoise, the chest is thrown out with f 
abdomen back— insuring free heart circulation | 
—good lung action — deep breathing — natural 
digestion. A Suspender not a harness. If your 
dealer does not keep them, we will send by mail 
postpaid $1.00. Vitality Booklet for the asking. 
= The Perfection Mfg. Co., Box 50, Girard, Ohio. 


Young Man Wanted 


Largest Eastern banks and mfg. firms employ graduates 
of Goldey College, Wilmington, Del.— “ best Commer 
cial and Shorthand college in U. S.” 122 graduates 
with one firm. Write for catalogue —very interestil 


$1.00 sitet $1.75 Beer 


OG > Sectional 


fJundstrom Bookcase 


Sold Direct From Factory Only 
The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and universally” Be 
in the finest homes and offices in every State in the Union. These cases @ 
not experiments, but the product of years of undivided attention to this one 
line of manufacture. They are made in our own factory, under our own | 
ents, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That 
the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Every book sechot 
has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid 0 . 
‘Tops and bases, $1.00 each. , 
Send for Our Beautiful Dlustrated Catalogue No, 25-I. 
The C.J. LUNDSTROM MBG. CO., Little Falls, 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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GORDON MFG. CO., 


Per 
9 Section 
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DATO SAUC 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
[raining For Business Management 


Accountancy, 
Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage, 
msurance, Real Estate and Railroad Work. 
Special one year and regular two and three year courses. 
4 FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 27. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ichool of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
j Washington Square, New York City. 


The LAW at Home 
fir = as LINCOLN did. 


The Home Law School Series 


fia 

ry Fiome ( Now complete, 12 volumes, pre- 

AC LAW (_ pares ambitious students for the 
4 aA? CBBar, any state; covers Theory 
and Practice authoritatively, 


simply. Marks an epoch. YVirst 


SERIES few sets at Special Price. //ite 
(2 FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Groton, Mass. 


fepares boys for college, university and technical schools. School 
tar opens Sept. 20th. WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master. 
Se aa cleaner ir eek bleed Pate eeceasmthtetad 


RAVELING MENS, 
HPENSES CUT Do 
adhe ae Co., No. - iow 42nd St., sili York, N.Y. 


} Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, '07. 
| RI N 70 days, by chartered S. S. “‘Arabic”’ 
16,000 tous. 3 Tours Round the 


Yorld. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


$3¢ WITH Aucy : 
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Baked Beans Are Never 
Sold in Tins 


AKED Beans would not KEEP for a 
B week in tins. ‘That’s why positively 
NONE are canned. 

Besides BAKED Beans are too rich for 
the average digestion — too “short,”’ oily, and 
full of Gas, for health. 

Beans, you know, though very nutritious, 
are siaturally bitter, and very rich in Sulphur. 

The Sulphur turns into Sulphureted Hydro- 
gen Gas when the Beans are eaten. 

It is this Sulphur that thus causes colic, 
flatulence, “wind on the Stomach.” 

So the SULPHUR and the bitter flavor 
are good things to get RID of. 

That’s what theSnider People think,anyhow. 


% ws 


It took Sniders several years to find out how 
to eliminate these Bean faults. 

But the years of experience were not wasted. 

In learning how to make FINER food of 
Beans a way was discovered to make them 
much more DELICIOUS also. 

Proof of this statement is supplied below. 

You’ve only got to COMPARE Snider 
Pork and Beans with any other kind to discern 
at once the wide DIFFERENCE in flavor, 
condition, and appearance. 

And this difference put the Snider People 
on to a very CONVINCING way of selling 
their Pork and Beans to GROCERS. 


w% NZ) 


When a Snider salesman goes to a Grocer 
to sell him Snider Beans, he doesn’t TALK, 
he just ACTS. 

He buys a tin each of the best kinds of Pork 
and Beans that Grocer sells, opens them up 
on the counter, and asks the Grocer himself 
to LOOK at them, and TASTE them. 

Then he opens up atin of SNIDER Pork 
and Beans beside them, and asks the Grocer 
to compare and taste THESE also. 


vii you have “Nothing to do” 
after School Hours 


Every boy at times has 


Saturdays by selling 


sale price. 


Write to-day. We will send 10 copies of next week’s 
issue without charge and full directions, including the 
booklet ‘‘ How Boys Make Money,’’ written by some of 


our most successful boys. 


$3 () Q 00 IN CASH as Extra Prizes for those who 
== do Good Work Each Month, as well as 


an opportunity to secure an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 4125 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


“nothing to do.” 
Thousands of boys turn this spare time 
into money on Friday afternoons and 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Any boy can do the same thing. The work is easy; 
no money is required and the publishers take all the 
risk. Some boys earn $15.00 a week or more. 

To any boy who will try the plan we will furnish 10 
copies of the magazine free of charge, to be sold at 5 
cents each. After that all that is required at the whole- 


This selling method almost NEVER fails. 

Because every tin of SNIDER pee is 
found whole, white, and dainty to the eye, 
shown in fe lower photograph herewith. 

Other Beans are often (and many kinds are 
alway s) found split, squashed, soupy, discolored 
and of “beany” instead of “fine” flavor. 

Each Snider Bean is seen set ina rosy circle 
of that Snider Catsup which is found on the 
tables of every good Club in America. 


Snider Beans, are found firm but soft and 
cheesy to the tooth, with a delicious mellow 
taste. 

This mellow, waxy condition of Snider 
Beans, which makes them so agreeable to the 
tooth, also makes them absorbent as little 
sponges. 

And THAT is why they soak themselves 
through with the tart-sweet, spicy, flavor of 
Snider’s delicious Tomato Catsup, with which 
they are generously surrounded. 

This Snider Catsup is made only from ripe 
red ‘Tomatoes, seasoned with SEVEN spices, 
instead of with the usual Cayenne Pepper 
spicing of other Catsups. 

You will never know how DELICIOUS 
Pork and Beans CAN BE until you’ve tried 
your first tin of SNIDER’S. 

And here is an offer which will now enable 
you to test them at OUR risk. 


as M% 


When you buy your FIRST tin of Snider’s 
Beans, you can get your money back if YOU 
don’t find them finer flavored, finer looking, 
and more delicious than any you ever ate before. 

Tear out this page now and take it to your 
Grocer as authority for this offer. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NOSPRIN 
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An Education 
Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
offers a full course, all expenses 
paid, in any college, conservatory 
or business school in the country 
in return for a little work done in 
leisure hours. You select the school 
—we pay the bills. If you are in- 
terested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

Philadelphia 
REDUCED RATES p2id'ooss: 
to or from Colorado, California, 


Washington and Oregon. Write —n ‘ 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E W. ashington 8t., Ch. cago 
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$5.00 per hundred, 
$50.00 per thousand, 
and not 5c. each is the 
price of my Panatelas. 


I manufacture the cigars in 
large quantities. I select and 
import my tobacco. I know 
of what and how my cigars 
are made. 

I could not establish retail 
stores and sell these cigars for 
less than roc. each, possibly 
three for a quarter, nor could 
they reach you through regu- 
lar retail channels for less, I 
could not sell them to you for 
$5.00 per hundred were it not 
for the fact that I get nine re- 
peat orders to one new one, so 
that nine-tenths of my cigars 
sell themselves. I could not 
sell them for this price unless 
I had practically eliminated 
selling cost. 

MY OFFER 1S:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval toareader 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety 
at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 


The fillers of these cigars 
are Clear Havana of good 
quality —not only clear, but 
long, clean Havana —no shorts 
or cuttings used. They are 
hand-made by the best of work- 
men. The making has much to do with 
the smoking qualities of a cigar. The wrap- 
pers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card or 
give personal references, and state whether 
mild, medium or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carving is Easy | 


if yourknifeissharp. Notrouble 
to have it so if you use the 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Compact — con- 
venient — strong 
—durable. The 
3% inch grinding 
wheel is of alundum 
—the hardest, sharp- 
est and most durable 
abrasive known 
Will not heat or 
draw temper from ° 
finest steel. Clamps to your 
table in a few seconds, 
and a minute’s turning of 
crank sharpens perfectly carvers, 
kitchen knives, scissors or any edged tools. 
many times its cost in time alone. Write for free book- 
let on grinding. Call on your dealer or write us. 


Royal Mfg. Co., 56 East Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
COLLEGE FLAGS, PENNANTS 


and ARM BANDS ofany college,class,school, society 
ME orclub. Madeof durable all wool 
felt in original, artistic designs, 
Any color combination desired. 
Monograms or initials to order 
inany Style. Price 50c up, deliv- 
eredfree. Special designs indesti- 
J mates free. Free—Handsomely illus. pennant sheet in colors. 

MORTAR BOARDS made of best 

CLASS CA PS quality mate- 
rial. Our wire binding frame insures 
rigid, shape retaining and lightest weiglit 
Three oz. serge mortar boards 
5 upwards. Varsity caps 50c each. 
for illustrated folder and special 
terms in quantities. Satisfaction guar- 
antee:| or money refunded, 

W.H. SMITH & SONS, Mfrs. 
25 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publish a Magazine in Your Own Town 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 


Saves 


colored cover monthly. You select your own title, in- 
sert local reading and advertising and put magazine out 
under your own name as editor and proprietor. Vartic- 


ulars and samples for postage (10c), Address Dept. A. 


Brooks Magazine Syndicate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Chase of the 
Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 5) 


““A good, clean-cut, straightforward, de- 
cent man,” replied Hatch. 

“Well, for some reason I don’t know, 
Dollie’s father objects to Mr. Herbert’s 
attentions to her—as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Meredith has absolutely prohibited them — 
but she’s a young, hoaticerohe girl, and I 
fear that, although she had outwardly 
yielded to her father’s wishes, she had clan- 
destinely kept up a correspondence with 
Mr. Herbert. Last Thursday evening she 
went out unattended and since then we 
have not heard from her—nota word. We 
ean only surmise—my husband and I— 
that they have eloped.”’ 

‘‘Do you happen to know,” Hatch asked, 
“if Miss Meredith attended the Randolph 
ball on Thursday evening ?”’ 

“No, I hardly believe she went there,” 
Mrs. Greyton replied. ‘“‘She has had no 
costume of any sort made. No; I am 

ositive she has eloped with Mr. Herbert, 
Fat I should like to hear from her to 
satisfy myself and explain to her parents. 
We did not permit Mr. Herbert to come 
here, and it will be very hard to explain.”’ 

“‘T don’t suppose it possible that Miss 
Meredith has returned to Baltimore?” 
Hatch asked. 

“Oh, no!’’ was the positive reply. 
‘‘Her father there telegraphed to her to- 
day —I opened it—saying he would be here 
probably to-night.” 

Then Hatch took his shame in his hand 
and excused himself. The maid attended 
him to the door. 

“How much is it worth to you to know 
if Miss Meredith went to the masked 
ball?” asked the maid cautiously. 

Hatch extended his hand. She took a 
ten-dollar bill which lay there and secreted 
it in some remote recess of her being. 

“Miss Meredith did go to the ball,” she 
said. ‘‘She went there to meet Mr. Her- 
bert. They had arranged to elope.” 

‘“What did she wear?”’ asked Hatch. 

“Her costume was that of a Western 
Girl,” the maid responded. 


Vv 
| Een he all these things deeply, 
Hatch’s next move was to run up to 
see Dick Herbert. Hewas tooself-absorbed 
to notice that the blinds of the house were 
drawn. He rang and after a long timea 
man-servant answered the bell. 

“Mr. Herbert here?’’ Hatch asked. 

“Yes, sir, he’s here,”’ replied the servant, 
“but I don’t know if he can see you. He 
is not very well, sir.”’ 

‘‘Who is it, Blair?’’ came Herbert’s voice 
from the top of the stair. 

“Mr. Hatch; sir.’ 

“Come up, Hatch!’ Dick called cor- 
dially. ‘‘Gladtosee you. I’mso lonesome 
here I don’t know what to do with myself.”’ 

The reporter ran up the steps and into 
Dick’s room. 

“Not that one,” Dick smiled as Hatch 
reached for his right hand. ‘It’s out 
of business. Try this one ” And he 
offered his left. 

‘““What’s the matter?’”’ Hatch inquired. 

“Little hurt, that’s all,” said Dick. ‘Sit 
down. I got it knocked out the other 
night and I’ve been here in this big house 
alone with Blair ever since. The doctor 
told me not to venture out yet. It has 
been lonesome, too. All the folks are away 
up in Nova Scotia, and took the other 
servants along. How are you, anyhow?” 

Hatch sat down and stared at Dick 
thoughtfully. Herbert was a good-look- 
ing, forceful person of twenty-eight or 
thirty, and a corking right-guard. Now he 
seemed a little washed out, and there was a 
sort of pallor beneath the natural tan. He 
was a young man of family, unburdened by 
superlative wealth, but possessing in his 
own person the elements of success. 

“‘T came up here to say something to you 
in my professional capacity,’”’ the reporter 
began at last; ‘‘and, frankly, I don’t know 
how to say it.” 

Dick straightened up in his chair with a 
startled expression on his face. 

“Have you been reading the papers?” 
the reporter asked—‘‘that is, during the 
last couple of days?” 

oe nV resiiee 

“Of course, then, you’ve seen the stories 
about the Randolph robbery?” 

Dick smiled a little. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Clever, wasn’t it?” 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, 


September 8, 1906 


7) you should do in the morning is to use 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


Comfort and necessity demand that teeth be cleanec 
early in the day. 
be antiseptic and germ-destroying, besides being agreeable 

to the taste. 


Health requires that the tooth powder 


Sanitol is both. 


The combination of qualities that gives Sanitol tooth powder its 
supremacy is unique, in that it cleans and preserves the teeth by antiseptic: 
and at the same time keeps them white by oxygen. : 


Write for the new booklet, ““My Lady’s and My Gentleman's Toilet Table,” and ar 
individual package of Sanitol tooth powder sufficient for a week's use. q 


ree. 


Are your drawers too 
long; too short; too wide 
or too narrow? Do they 
grip or chafe—do they 
really fit you or are they 
some other man's size? 

If you have any trouble 
with your drawers at all try 
a pair of the 


Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers 


They are constructed ona 
scientific principle to fit every 
man, The elastic insertion 
prevents chafing and binding 

and makes the drawers fit 
you comfortably. 

Ask your dealer —you can 
geta pairto fit you as perfect- 
ly as if made to your measure, 

They come in knee and 
full lengths in a variety of 
fabrics, with shirts to match. 


Free Booklet 


shows the styles and containsa 
treatise on Physical Culture for 
busy business men. Write forit. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 
16 East 15th St., New York 


his Book Tells 


|| How People Save Money 
| in Different Businesses. 
| Read It and Find Out 
How to Save in Yours. 


It is FREE 


This book tells low people engaged in all kinds of 
businesses are saving money with the Standard 
Adding Machine. 
Until you read it, you can hardly imagine the different 
ways this machine effects economy in a business. 
This book may show you how to save big money in your 
own business. 
Surely will show you how to save time and brain wear, 
We will send you a copy of the book, postpaid, FREE, 
Just your name and address on your business letterhead 
gets it by return mail. 
We will also tell you how you can— 


Test a Standard Adder FREE 


Right in your own office—with your own work —try the 
machine and see for yourself what it will do. 

We will deliver it from one of our branches — leave it with 
you—and you can do all your adding, tabulating, balancing 
and other work with it. 

And, if you don’t find it all we say —youn be the judge — 
just send it back where it came from. Pay nothing. 

You won't be obligated. We sha'n't try to start any un- 
pleasant argument with you. 

The price.of the Standard Adding Machine is 
only $185.00—about half what you are asked to pay 
for other machines not as good —and “‘the Standard"’ will 
save its cost for you in no time. 

“The Standard ™ is small, compact and simple in construc- 
tion. Prints the figures in plain sight so you can’t make 
mistakes. Has but two rows of keys—one figure of a kind— 
so you don’t get mixed up putting down amounts. You can 
use it on a slant top desk or wherever your work happens to 
be. Anyone can carry it about. You don't need a truck to 
move it. 

But send for our book. Let us prove to you that the 
Standard Adder will save you money. 


THE STANDARD ADDING MACHINE CO. 
3751 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 books forInventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


t. Louis 


sw System Which May be. 
Mastered ByHome Study _ 
_ In Sparetours. 


The first radical improvement in Shorthand 
since 1839—based on entirely new principles. 
} No need to spend months in study as with 

old systems. You can learn in your own home 
in sparetime. Boyd Syllabic is easy to learn, 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple, Prac- 
tical, Speedy, Certain. No ruled lines—no W 
positions—no shading—as in other systems. 
No long list or word signs to memorize. Only 
nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English Language at your absolute 
command, Boyd shorthand notes are as legible 
as longhand. <A perfect system for stenog- 
raphers, private secretaries, newspaper reporters, 
railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men may 
now easily learn shorthand for their own private 
use. By learning Boyd Syllabic, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memo- 
randa, etc., may be committed to paper with 
lightning speed. The Boyd system is the only 
system suited to home study. We refund your 
money if we fail to teach you in thirty days. Our 
graduates hold lucrative, high grade positions 
in all parts of the country. Send Today for free 
booklets, testimonials, and full description of 
this practical new shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
828 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 


squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to ma 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No ‘. 


ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 

have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 

our Homers will be better 
than we ever sold, Visitors 

welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. Tirst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, 


THE FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP || 

Pat. 
Washburne imp. Fasteners | 
Men swear by them, not at them. 


Key Chain and Ring, 25c Scarf Holders, - - 10¢ ff 
Cult Holders,- - - 20c Bachelor Buttons, - 10¢ | 


Sut Postpaid, Little, but Never Let Go. Catalogue Fre 
Sold everywhere. 


American Ring Company, Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. fj 
All about fine jewelry; 
gems; gold and silversw 


Jewel LY: A rt craft; cut glass, china, e' 


work ofart for refined people. Send 20c. in stamps for sample co 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS SERVICE, Chicago,1] 
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OUGH and ready affairs— 
not much to look at—but 
you’re not smoking appearance 
—you’re smoking tobacco, and 
the tobacco in these cigars is of 
the sort that goes into ten- 
cent cigars. 
To be very frank, the only 
way that I can possibly produce 
ese cigars at the money is, be- 
sause the pieces of*tobacco in 
emare tooshortforfine shapes, 
ind, therefore, they become 
what we manufacturers call 
“Seconds.”’, 

I am really selling you a 
lollar’s worth of tobacco at 
‘davana Tobacco value with 
iothing added for rolling it into 
tigars. And I haven’t wasted 
any money to make a good 
ooking box or paste pretty 
dictures on it. 
| I won’t guarantee that I can 
yroduce enough cigars to sup- 
oly all the demand I shall re- 
‘eive and therefore will not sell 
nore than 100 at $2.00 to any 
me Smoker. So if you really 
sare to participate in this offer, 
ny personal advice to you is to 
set your dollar bill in the mai! 
o-night. 

‘Incidentally I want to say 
‘hat I am the largest manufac- 
urer in the world selling cigars 
irectly to the consumer. I 
m the only manufacturer sell- 
ng strictly for cash. Credit 
jecounts mean losses—can’t 
elp it— bound to be that way. 
Manufacturers selling on credit 
just make you pay their 
ysses. Credit accounts mean 
Ixpensive book-keeping 
aqethods and many clerks. 
Vhat I save in this way goes into my cigars. 

My business integrity cau be learned by re- 
arring to Dun or Bradstreets, or the United 
tates Exchange Bank of New York City. I 
ave been in business for a great many years, 
nd have built up my business through build- 
1g up my reputation. Both have cost me 
1ousands of dollars. Depend upon it that I 
m not going to throw away either my busi- 
ess standing or my reputation for the sake of 
four One Dollar by disappointing you. 

Iwant to come into personal contact withevery 
w customer and therefore when you write, 
ddress your envelope “to the proprietor of” 


ept. A, 64, 66, 68 West 125th Street, New York 


‘1 SHIP DIRECT 


DB 5 From Factory 
On Approval 


Saving all mid- 
dlemen's profits. 
My new 64 page 
book will con- 
vince you that I 
can 
SAVE YOU 
> $10 to $20 
I have sold 
20,000 high-class 
steelranges., 
Your money re- 
funded after 
Six Months’ Trial 
If Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel Range 
does not prove in every 
Way better than others. My superior location on Lake 
\frie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor 
we cheapest and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
‘TCH Steel Range at the price you would pay at 
me for an ordinary stove. Send for free catalogues of 
|S styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for farm, 
\esidence or hotel use. 


)HESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


WORTH 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Rest the feet. Keep them free 
from perspiration, Prevent irrita- 
tion, and keep the heat of the side- 
walks out. Ask your dealer for 
them. If he hasn’t them, send us 
his name and ask for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Tt was,’’ Hatch responded enthusias- 
tically. ‘“‘It was.” He was silent for a 
moment as he accepted and lighted a ciga- 
rette. ‘It doesn’t happen,” he went on, 
“that, by any possible chance, you know 
anything about it, does it?”’ 

““Not beyond what I saw in the papers. 
Why?” 

“Tl be frank and ask you some ques- 
tions, Dick,’’ Hatch resumed in a tone 
which betrayed his discomfort. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber I am here in my official capacity —that 
is, not asa friend of yours, but as a reporter, 
You need not answer the questions if you 
don’t want to.”’ 

Dick arose with a little agitation in his 
manner and went over beside the window. 

‘What is it all about?’’ he demanded. 
“What are the questions?” 

“Do ,you know where Miss Dorothy 
Meredith is?”’ 

Dick turned suddenly and glared at him 
with a certain lowering of his eyebrows 
which Hatch knew from the football days. 

““What about her?’’ he asked. 

“Where is she?’’ Hatch insisted. 

‘“At home, so far as I know. Why?” 

“She is not there,’’ the reporter informed 
him, ‘“‘and the Greytons believe that you 
eloped with her.” 

“Eloped with her?” Dick repeated. 
“She is not at home?” 

“No. She’s been missing since Thurs- 
day evening —the evening of the Randolph 
afiair. Mr. Greyton has asked the police 
to look for her, and they are doing so now, 
but quietly. It is not known to the news- 
papers—that is, to the other newspapers. 
Your name has not been mentioned to the 
police. Now, isn’t it a fact that you did 
intend to elope with her on Thursday 
evening ?”’ 

Dick strode feverishly across the room 
several times, then stopped in front of 
Hatch’s chair. 

“This isn’t any silly joke?” he asked 
fiercely. 

“Tsn’t it a fact that you did intend to 
elope with her on Thursday evening?” the 
reporter went on steadily. 

“IT won’t answer that question.” 

“Did you get an invitation to the Ran- 
dolph ball?” 

“ee Wessun 

“Did you go?” 

Dick was staring straight down into his 
eyes. 

“T won’t answer that, either,’’ he said 
after a pause. 

‘“Where were you on the evening of the 
masked ball?” ; 

“Nor will I answer that.’ 

When the Bo eepeper instinct is fully 
aroused a reporter has no friends. Hatch 
had forgotten that he ever knew Dick 
Herbert. To him the young man was now 
merely a thing from which he might wring 
certain information for the benefit of the 
palpitating public. 

“Did the injury to your arm,’”’ he went 
on after the approved manner of attorney 
for the prosecution, “‘ prevent your going to 
the ball?” 

“‘T won’t answer that.” 

“What is the nature of the injury?” 

“Now, see here, Hatch,’ Dick burst out, 
and there was a dangerous undertone in 
his manner, ‘‘I shall not answer any more 
questions—particularly that last one—un- 
less I know what this is all about. Several 
things happened on the evening of the 
masked ball that I can’t go over with you or 
any one else, but as for me having any per- 
sonal knowledge of events at the masked 
ball—well, you and I are not talking of the 
same thing at all.” 

He paused, started to say something else, 
then changed his mind and was silent. 

‘Was it a pistol-shot?’’ Hatch went on 
calmly. 

Dick’s lips were compressed to a thin 
line as he looked at the reporter, and he 
controlled himself only by an effort. 

‘“Where did you get that idea?’”’ 

Hatch would have hesitated a long time 
before he told him where he got that idea; 
but vaguely it had some connection with 
the fact that at least two shots were fired 
at the Burglar and the Girl when they 
raced away from Seven Oaks. 

While the reporter was rummaging 
through his mind for an answer to the 

uestion there came a rap at the door and 

lair appeared with a card. He handed it 
to Dick, who glanced at it, looked a little 
surprised, then nodded. Blair disappeared. 
After a moment there were footsteps on the 
stairs and Stuyvesant Randolph entered. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Copyright 1906 by Hart Schathier & Marx 


F you want your style to last, be sure of your quality. 
All-wool is as important as good tailoring; our label is 
the sign of both; asmall thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Here’s our new Varsity; 32-inch coat, body-tracing back; $18 to $35 


Send for 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Six Cents 
Chicago 


gee SO 
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our 


new 


Style Book 


Good Clothes Makers 


Boston 


New York 


You get dividends in health as well as in dollars, 
sootand dirt cannot escape from the Underfeed. 


recently wrote us: 


left. 


PATENTED 


OMFORT and health are destroyed and life endangered through 
breathing impure air, poisoned with smoke, dust and 
gases from old-fashioned top-feed furnaces and stoves. 
Besides absolutely guaranteeing to you the purest, 
cleanest and healthiest heat obtainable at any price, the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace — 


Will Save You 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Smoke, gases, 
Entirely consumed 
by fire which urns on top, these waste- 
elements in Vop-feeds are turned into 
heat units in our Underfeed. 


An eminent physician, Dr. H. E. 
Ramsey, of Allegheny, Pa., gives the 
Underfeed a clean bill of health. 


** Tinstalled one of your Underfeed Furnaces last Fall. 
We have ten registers heating that many rooms. 
chased 300 bushels of slack at 6c. per bushel, and have 50 bushels 
I think the UNDERFEED is the best furnace on the market 
and very clean and economical. 
expensive hot water systems used four times the quantity of fuel t 
did in dollars and cents, and nearly always had a volume of smoke 
equal to a small rolling mill coming out of their chimneys. 
the Peck=-Williamson UNDERFEED all right.’’ 


Mind you, this is only ove of hundreds of testimonials. 
like to send you a lot of them, with the illustrated UNDERFEED 
booklet, full of Furnace facts. 
Engineering Department are yours —absolutely FREE, 
Please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Attractive Autumn Proposition. 


He 
ae 


I pur= 
Two of my neighbors with their 
1 like 
We'd 


Heating plans and services of our 
Write to-day. 


Money in Growing Peonies {" “nt toves: 


quick scheme,” but a certain moderate profit without running ex- 
penses. Money making possibilities in this infant inctustry. Getin 
on the “ground floor,” now. We'll tell you about it if you'll send us 
your name and address ona post card. Now is the best time to plant. 


Mohican Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa, 


privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Commonwealth Casualty Co.. 


| Accident and Health Insurance 
Send postal for circular. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


, ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
# EARN $25 TO $100 a week. S 


Send for 
free booklet, “*COMMERCIAL ILLUS 
TRATING,” tells how we teach illustrat- 
ing hy mail Woinen succeed ag well as men. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianayolis, Ind. 
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Cheap business stationery is 
a silent tale-bearer. To the 
correspondent unacquainted 
with your standing it whispers 
suggestions of insignificance. 
To those who know you, it hints 
at parsimony. Thoughts of in- 
significance and parsimony— 
directed toward you—do not 
tend to encourage closer busi- 
ness relations. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark” 


is one passport into the good 
graces of business associates. 

Its continued use by foremost 
concerns in all branches of 
business attests the high regard 
in which it is held. 

We make bond paper best 
because we make nothing else. 
Its body, its rich parchment-like 
texture and its individual 
‘“krinkle” will reflect personality 
in your letters. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BonpD is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the tes- 
timony of business and professional men. 
Mauy of them have told us it is the best. 
Prove this yourself—have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
Book of Specimens, or better still, write 
us for a copy. \t contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved, on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE BonD. Please write 
on your present letter head. 


eins yi 


Hanipshire Paper Company Lo SME a, 
R Pan’ A ® oa 
if} ire 
The only paper makers in the world Denpahive 
making bond paper exclusively. % Ban = 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


Ask any man who 
wears President Sus- 
penders and he'll tell 
you they're the kind 


YOU ought to wear. 
They're easier and 


more comfortable than 
any other kind. 

The movable back 
slides freely every time 
you bend, lift, or reach. 


There’s no shoulder 
pressure, and the trou- 
sers stay smooth. 


There’s no strain anywhere, that’s why 
Presidents wear so long. 

50 cents everywhere. Light and Medium weights. 
If your dealer has none, buy of us. We will return your 


money if you don’t like them. 

President S ders and Ball Bear- 

fie Charsens nan Cammbinatioan Eleate é 75c 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


Ask your dealer for the 


Q° 2 
Wabash Coaster Wagon weg 


“Fun for all—all the year” 


= 
A substantial, general purpose wagon, 34 in 
long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal- 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns 
easily on narrow walk. All wheels 
(our exclusive Wabash patent) are 4 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, §& 
on steel axles—no bumping or 
pounding. At Hardware and $4 
Department Stores. PRICE, ~~ 
Write us for the jolliest book of the 
day, “Fun with a Wagon."' Wesendit FREE 

Wabash Manufacturing Company, 906 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
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THE UNDERLING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


At the top a date was expressed in numer- 
als, thus: ‘‘5-11-98.’’ Below was written, 
without lifting the pen from the paper, 
“W. B. Buckley, twenty-five shares, one- 
sixty.” 

Lundy stared at the slip of paper a good 
full minute; then tilted his head to look 
up at the bulky man beside his chair. 

“May 12, 1898, you say?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir. May 12, 1898!” Buckley 
reiterated. 

‘Mr. Chairman,”’ said the assistant cash- 
ier, ‘‘for ten years I have never failed to 
take my yearly vacation the first three 
weeks of May. I can prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that 1 was not in Wash- 
ington May 12, 1898. Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt!” 

The chairman laughed—a smooth, good- 
humored laugh of his own. “I haven’t 
the shadow of a doubt now,” he said. 

Senator Brainbridge beamed an open ad- 
miration upon the witness. 

Buckley was evidently struck amidships. 
He picked up his memorandum and looked 
at it stupidly. ‘‘It’s dated the eleventh. 
I went to the bank the day after I got it,”’ 
he said, in a dull bewilderment, and drew 
his large hand across hisbrows. Hestarted, 
confusedly, to explain. ‘‘Maybe I’m mixed 
up about the date.’’ His blank eye fell 
upon the chairman’s smiling countenance, 
and he seemed to realize that he had quite 
lost hisgame. ‘Lundy, you’re a poor man 
the same’s am. You know I’ve told the 
truth. For God’s sake tell the truth your- 
self!’’ he cried out in passionate despair. 

“T never saw that memorandum before, 
nor any stock-ledger,”’ said Lundy. 

“The hour of adjournment has passed,”’ 
Senator Brainbridge observed incidentally. 

“The committee stands adjourned,” said 
the chairman. 

A newspaper correspondent laughed and 
observed audibly: ‘‘Fell right through his 
boots, didn’t he?” 

Lundy went out to the street-car absent- 
mindedly. He was aware that he had ac- 
quitted himself with high credit; yet the 
sense of triumph mysteriously failed him. 
That objectionable person, Buckley, seemed 
to have shattered it with his last impas- 
sioned plea. Buckley, to be sure, was a 
dirty dog and a blackmailer. Yet he had 
someway managed to disturb the equilib- 
rium or the faithful servitor. 

Mr. Cooper was waiting for his subordi- 
nate. Lundy closed the door of the presi- 
dent’s room behind him and related what 
had taken place. Here again he tried to 
work up the sense of victory which should 
have been his, yet hardly succeeded at it. 
‘You see,’”’ he explained, ‘‘after I’d looked 
at ita minute I remembered how Tracey 
and I had fixed up a cipher —for the things 
weren’t to be signed even by an initial. 
The numerals—five and two ones—really 
meant twenty-five shares. Of course Buck- 
ley, who has been drunk most of the time 
since, thought it was really the date, as it 
looked to be. I remembered that, and up- 
set him.”” Lundy smiled—nervously. 

Cooper eomprenended the spiritual dis- 
turbance which was expressed in the wan 
and tremulous character of the smile. ‘‘I 
guess you know the facts in that Postal 
Facilities affair as well as I do, Sam,’ he 
said, kindly and comfortingly. ‘It was a 
pretty raw piece of graft at first, with a lot 
of Department fellows, Congressmen and 
so On, Owning the stock of the company. 
John Farmer was wise enough to see that 
there'd be a big scandal about it some day — 
a scandal, by George, that might come out 
in the crisis of an election, and not only 
wreck a lot of individual reputations but 
hurt the party fearfully. What did he do? 
Some men would have rushed off to the 
grand jury—or sent a message to Congress 
exposing it all, and swelled up their chests 
when the newspapers praised them for it. 
Butnot John Farmer,Sam. That wasn’t his 
way. Heset to work quietly and ably, like 
the great, practical statesman he was, to get 
the danger out of the way. He went to 
the Patent Rights people and said to them, 
‘This Postal Facilities concern is a pretty 
good thing. I want you to buy it.’ And 
he went to the Postal stockholders and said, 
‘This won’t do. It will be found out that 
you men who are connected with the Gov- 
ernment own this concern, and there’ll be 
a big row over it. IJ’ll see that you get a 
fair price for your stock. You sell.’ So 
the stockholders weren’t hurt any. They 
did get a good price for their shares. And 
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A Kalamazes 


Direct to You” 


You save from $5. to $40. 

You get a 30 days free trial. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the 
manufacturer. 

You get a guarantee, under a $20,000 
Bank Bond. 

You get a stove or range of the highest 
quality. 

You get your money back if everything 
is not exactly as represented. 

You buy at actual factory prices. 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ 
middlemen’s profits. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Are you willing totest a Kalamazooin your own home for 360 days with 
the distinct agreement that if you do not find it in every way exactly as rep- 
resented you get back every cent you paidforit? That’s the way we sell it. 
The Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You plan means a saving to you of from 20% to 40% and the positive assurance 
of a stove or range of the very highest quality. 

Please do not confuse us with cheap ‘‘ Mail Order Houses.”” We are actual manufacturers. with one 
of the best equipped stove factories in the world, and sell to you at actual factory prices. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152 


(Showing 267 Styles and Sizes.) 
Compare the quality and prices of the Kalamazoo line with others, and then decide 
to save all middlemen’s profits. 


Remember, we guarantee that you cannot secure a better stove or range at any price 
than the Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy, All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready Jor immediate tse upon shipment. 


and RADIANT BASE BURNE! 
High Grade Parlor Heater 
for Hard Coal, 


Handsomely Nickeled Monarch 
Cast Iron Range. For All 
Kinds of Fuel. 


Oven 


Roosevelt is right! The men who made this country great were the hardy, rugged 
pioneers who were taught by their fathers, not only to shoot, but to hit the mark, 

The future of our country depends on the boy of to-day. Is your boy getting the 
correct training? Books won't doit all. Give him’ a Daisy Air 
Rifle, and teach him how to use it. The Daisy is a real gun modeled 
after the latest hammerless rifle and shoots accurately, using compressed 
air instead of powder, 1,000 shots for 10 cents. No smoke, no noise, and 
perfectly safe in the hands of any boy. 


1,000-Shot Daisy, an Automatic Magazine Rifle = $2.00. 

Other Daisy Models = = = = = $1.00 to $1.75. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or delivered from 
factory anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, The “Daisy” 
book telling all about them free; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. CO. 287 Union St., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


You 
will be 
more than re- | 
paid in practical © 
information about 
Mantels,and what 
may be saved by 
buying directfrom 
the factory, if you 
send 10 cents for 
our handsome, § 
illustrated cata- § 
logue. ‘The bookis | 
large, and the — 
charge is made 
merely to cover 
cost of mailing. 


WHITE MANTEL 
& TILE CO., 


127 Jackson St., 
Knoxville, 9 
Tenn, 


Made from thefinest quality 

of genuine English pigskin, 

with gilt brass buckles and 

grips, with your initial on 
the support. 


Men’s Knee Drawer Garters 


They're the only practical and 
comfortable knee drawer garter 
because there’s no metal to chafe 
the skin —no elastic or cords to 
bind or irritate the leg, or prevent 
free circulation. Easy on and off, 
grip secure. The only garter for 
athletes and active people who appreciate leg-ease. Madein 
all sizes, in rights and lefts, to conform to the shape of each leg. 


Your 
initial 
on 
your 
Garters 


At your dealer's or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c, 
Insist on getting “* Lincoln " Garters — they’re the best. 


LOCKHART=-MACBEAN CO., Inc. 
1219 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of “Zzzcolx" Lisle 50 Cent Suspenders 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional opportunities. | 
Education is the finger-post that points the way on the road to | 
success. There is a simple, unique way to prepare yourself fo 
entrance to Resident Engineering Schools without losing 
moment of time from your present work. Let us show yo 
how at our expense. Merely clip this advertisement, mail i 
to-day and receive FREE our 200 page hand-book describi 
our 60 courses in all branches of 


ENGINEERING 


and the 


EDISON SPARK COIL 


will run your Gas, Oil or Gasoline 
Engine longest for $1.00. The cell 


is the cheapest form of battery energy; the 


coil is the most saving of batteries. Write Write to-day—you lose by delay. | 
for book, “ Battery Sparks," which explains. American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
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1son Company per j 


21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. 


31 Union Sq., N. Y. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability, I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. I have been successful 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names arewell-knownto-day. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘“A New Door to 
Success,” which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


A new and different way 
**To do Your Washing’’ 
Labor -Saving, Time- Saving, 

Health -Saving. The only inven- 

tion ever patented, washing without 

injury, thoroughly and with ease, the 
finest Lace Curtains and the heaviest 

Woolen Blankets and Comforters. 

Q7°Cleansing by the alternate pressure 

and suction of water, 


The SANITAREE Washer 


produces a seething whirlpool of alter- 
nate compressions and absorptions. The 
clothes are saturated and squeezed out again and again. No soiled 
spot can withstand its powerful, tremendous re-drenching and 
constant re-wringing. Made of selected seasoned wood and 
Bessemer Galvanized steel. Strong, durable, yet light. 

O> Sold on a Guarantee. Let us send you one on 30 days trial. 
OQ Write for descriptive booklet and low introductory Price. 
SANITAREE WASHER CO.,125 Washer St., Tell City, Indiana, 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnish 
that lead to highest positions. w 

Many of our graduates are now R, R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Can earn your 
board if desired. 40-page book abo! 
it Free. Railroad wire in school. — 


ARE YOU A SLAVE 
OF THE 
COAL SHOVEL? 


The number of times yon shovel coal 
every day depends on the heater and 
the weather. 

An ordinary heater needs atten- 
tion several times a day, and your house 
always cokl in the morning. An automatic regu- 
or without a magazine feed opens the draft and 


rus out the fire. With the 
Spencer Heater 


u usually have to shovel coal only once a day. 
practical magazine feed (proven by 15 years’ suc- 


STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


regulator always maintains a uniform tem- 
B) perature, 
{ The Spencer burns the small sizes of an- 
thracite and semi-anthracite ($1 to $2 
per ton cheaper), saving 4 to 4% 
in coal bills. 


Your dealer allows 15 
to 2¢% discouut on the 
first sale in your locality. 
Please send us his name 


page free catalog. 


Spencer Heater Co. 


200 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Scranton, Pa. 


(Interesting proposition to 
dealers in open territory.) 


OPAL=GLOSS Shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter. This remarkable 
household varnish may be washed with 
hot water and soap. It is especially pre- 
pared for re-finishing furniture, floors, 
woodwork, screens, etc. Made in a va- 
riety of colors. Send for sample card. 
Crockett’s varnishes never vary—Stand- 
ard in color and quality. | 


FREE PAINT BOX j 


Give us the name of your paint dealer, state | 
whether or not he carries OPAL-GLOSS, 
and we will send you a free water color | 
paint box for the children. \ 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
21st Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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are made and marketed by amen of experi- Y 
ence with whom the production of high grade § 
wood mantels for all classes of homes has 
been a life long study. We know the merits 
of our production, and back them with the 
strongest guarantee possible. q 

Our “Evidence” book (free on request) 
proves every claim and shows fifteen special 
bargains in King Mautels offered at record- 
breaking prices. Our 72-page #}. 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the and- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind everissued. This and our 
copyrighted Supplement en- 

titled ** Colonial Beauties,”’ 
both sent for twelve cents 
in stamps to cover actual 
postage. 


King Mantel Co.,626 Gay § 
Street, Knoxville, Tenn, § 
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of" all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
hind of school.) American School & College Agency 
Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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the Patent Rights people are satisfied 
with their purchase. And there you are— 
with i baba pleased, and the Postal 
Facilities Company owned entirely outside 
of Washington and all danger of a scandal 


| averted. That was John Farmer, Sam— 


the greatest practical statesman of our 
time! And I needn’t tell you that John 
never made a cent of profit out of it person- 
ally. His only aim was to cure a danger- 
ous situation without getting anybody sore. 
Do you think themen up there’’—henodded 
toward the Capitol—‘‘will let a black- 
guard like Buckley traduce his memory? 
Not much! He was right, Sam!” 

“Yes, I guess he was,’”’ said Lundy, half- 
absently. 

“Of course, to do what Farmer had in 
mind it was necessary to go carefully— 
have the stock pass through the hands of 
third parties and so on; cover the trail, 
you might say. For my part, I’m proud, 
by George, to have been aula to help him a 
bit, in that way, in doing what was the 
wisest thing. I think we all ought to be 
proud to have helped him.” 

“Senator Farmer was a mighty good 
friend to me,’”’ said Lundy with real feeling. 
“Of course, I was glad to help him.” 

“Sure! Sure!”’ said Cooper heartily and 
conclusively. Nevertheless, he took a turn 
about the room; glanced cautiously at the 
closed door, and, returning to the assistant 
cashier, spoke in a lower tone. “I guess 
we best get that stock-ledger out of the way, 
Sam. Chuckitinthefire. H’m. I'll get 
the janitor and the furnace-man out of the 
way.” 

A little later Mr. Cooper stepped from 
his own office to the den of the assistant 


cashier. ‘Allright, Sam,” he said briskly, 
under his breath. ‘‘Nobody down there 
now!’’ 


The assistant cashier sprang up and went 
hastily to the document vault. It was 


| necessary to move a stack of dusty old 


account-books before he could get at the 
tin box he wanted. Having secured it, his 
fingers trembled so that the key staggered 
ineffectually over the padlock for a mo- 
ment, and he bit his lip to steady himself. 
The box contained some stock certificates 
in an envelope and a fat little stock-ledger 
of modest proportions. He replaced the 
hidden box, put the envelope in his inner 
pocket and whipped the stock-ledger under 
his coat. Several clerks noticed him as he 
hurried down the long aisle, behind the 
counter, between the tellers’ cages and the 
serried desks of the bookkeepers. 

“Tundy must have a bite,’”’ one of them 
observed, humorously, to another. 

Opening the door behind the lavatory, 
the assistant cashier sped down the iron 
stairs that led to the cellarage. It was very 
still and dim down there. The two elec- 
trics that were burning, one on either side, 
showed the bare stone walls and the cement 
floor; also shadows in the corners. It re- 
quired both hands to open the ponderous 
furnace-door, and the fat little stock-ledger 
fell to the floor with a dull thump. In 
sharp contrast with the dimness of the base- 
ment, an incandescent bed of coal glowed 
within the furnace. It looked intensely 
alive, and seemed to invite him to come 
on and do his sin. He tossed in the en- 
velope. A red burst of flame instantly 
licked it up. A little flock of red flakes 
scurried upward, like the affrighted souls 
of the secrets he was killing. But they 
went into nothing before the draft could 
carry them away. His heart was thump- 
ing heavily against his ribs as he caught up 
the stock-ledger. Even then he appreci- 
ated, in a lump, what it was. The little 
book contained some names in high repute 
—even of a man who was once a Cabinet 
officer, and of the near relative of a still 
greater official. He tore the pages in hand- 
fuls and tossed them to the consuming fire. 
Last he threw in the pasteboard covers, 
and watched them scorch, curl up, melt, 
waste away in the fierce heat. ‘Then he 
closed the furnace-door. 

He had been collected in the witness- 
chair; but this act of physical destruction, 
this dismembering of the corpse, left him 
unstrung and trembling. The hand was 
weak with which he wiped the sweat from 
his brow. His lip felt odd. He put a 
nerveless, shaking finger to it. The 
finger came away with a little stain of 
blood, where he had bitten his lip. He 
stared at the stain, and someway suddenly 
realized himself—Samuel Lundy, the in- 
dividual soul—in the still dimness of the 
basement. What was John Farmer's ad- 
mirable system to him that he should per- 
jure himself for it? What had he to do 


you can imagine. 
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Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I. 
Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 

Julius Cesar 
Pyrrhus 

Charles I. 
Josephine 

Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 
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One Man’s Loss is 
Another Man’s Gain 
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We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the “‘ Makers of History ”’ in thirty- 


two (32) magnificent 
for by our customers 


about one-half of our 
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and in special library 
ber, go to those who 
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friends you could pos 


Magnificent Books 
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Volume 
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Peter the Great 
Hannibal 
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Madame Roland 
Henry IV. 

Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 
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Richard III. 

Mary Queen cf Scots 


This is really the opportunity of a life- 
You incur no obligation and it 
costs you nothing to investigate the 
greatest book bargain ever offered. 


Harper's History Club 


275 Mercer Street 


New York, N.Y. 


been partly paid for by some one. 


narrative of a man or 
is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
compare in interest or instruction with the ‘‘ Makers of History.” 
They are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. 
read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is finished, 
and own these books, Their sale is ever increasing because they are real books to be read and enjoyed 
—not to be put away and not looked at. 
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volumes, bound in cloth and half-leather, that have 
These sixteen (16) sets were subscribed 
and delivered to them, and we received in payment 
price; then the books were returned to us on account 
subscriber to pay us the balance due. The books have 


been thoroughly inspected and where a volume was not absolutely good as 
new a new volume was substituted ; thus these sixteen (16) sets are perfect 
in every respect; this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $32.00 a set, 


or half-leather binding is $48.00 a set, but as we have 


already received about one-half of the price of these books from our cus- 
tomers, we have decided to let these special sets, only sixteen (16) in num- 


first apply for less than half-ptice upon small mouthly 


Read coupon carefully. 
The '‘Makers of History’’ are the most entertaining and instructive 


sibly have in your home. Each volume is a complete 
woman who in their time made things happen. There 
No set of books published can 
They are as absorbing as anything 
Once you start to 
Hundreds of thousands know 


Read Carefully « Remember these books are partly paid for, 


* soyou only have to pay half-price. We ex- 
tend to you free examination ; if the books are not found to be satis- 
factory return them at our expense; you do nottakeany risk; it costs 
youn thing to have the books sent to you; if youdo not care to keep 
them after seeing them they are to be returned. all charges collect. 
Signand mail coupon tous to-day. Wesay to-day because we know 
that thesesixteen (16) sets willall be claimed almostimmediately. 
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Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer Street, New York 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY. 


32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the 
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Cloth Binding (Regular price $32 per set). I will pay for 
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after I examine them,and $1a month for fifteen months. 


Special Library Binding (Regular price $48 perset). I 
will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
lows: 50 cents after I examinethem, and $1.50a month 
for tifteen months. 
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THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 12 Oak St., Troy, N. Y. 


Next to Your 


$1.50 a Garment and Upward 


“THE PATHWAY TO HEALTH”? sent free to 
any man who recognizes that health is 
wealth. Write for it. 


Frank Brothers & Co. 


y 
py Our patent grate free 


Skin 

put wool, and wool only, 
It is the only sensible, suit- 
able cool weather under- 
wear fabric. It is warmer, 
more comfortable, more 
enduring, more sanitary 
than the mushroom 
weaves knownas ‘‘mesh” 
and the like. 


Dr. Kahn’s 
Sanitary Wool 
Underwear 


is fashioned of the finest, soft- 
est, purest wool, shrunk 
before knitting. It won't 
sting, pucker up or chafe — 
can’t shrink or lose its shape. 

Satiny-smooth, delightful 
to the skin, warm as toast, 
non-irritating, the ideal 
underwear for the American 
climate, 

lf your dealer can’t supply 
you with Dr, Kahn’s Sani- 
tary Wool Underwear we'll 
forward it prepaid on receipt 
of price and chest, waist and 
leg sizes, 


New York 


Wholesale Prices 


The stove you select is 
freight prepaid, 


ornamented, highly polished, ready to put in your home. 


O MATTER where you live, we will build 
] or buy you a home, and you can pay for 


it in monthly payments, which willaver- 
age about the sameas you now pay for rent. 

Among our contract helders we have Law- 
yers, Doctors, Dentists, Business Men, Me- 
chanics and men in every walk of life. Many 
of our members are now living in homes which 
we have built or bought forthem —weshall be 
pleased t~ send you their names and addresses 
upon request. 

Our system of Home Building is simple, consery- 
ative and safe. ‘The Company is composed of 
reliable and responsible Business men of Rochester, 
and a positive guarantee secured by first-class im- 
proved real estate is given to every member. 

Since our plan has been in operation it has proved 
a splendid success. 

Our plan is fully explained in our free booklet, 
which every Rent Payer should send for. 


SECURITY BUILDING CO., The Originators 


1006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


We desire a first-class man to represent 
us in each community. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 
sent on a year’s approval, safe delivery guaranteed, 


choice of latest designs and appliances, handsomely 
The real 


GOLD COIN stoves 


not perfectly satisfactory 


%& First, write for our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK —- free, 
in this famous line--both Ranges and Heating Stoves 


on a Year’s Free Trial 


These high-grade, trade-marked stoves, standard for nearly 50 years, sent directly from 
our factory (saves $5 to $25 on a stove) and, if at any time within a year the stove is 


to you, we will return your money and take the stove back. 
Learn about styles and prices 
lt pays ‘to get a good stove, 


(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


Exclusive Styles 


Unquestionable 
Quality 


If you want a hat 
of finest fur felt, 
becoming shape, 
refined, distinctive 
and correct in style, 
ask any dealer to 
show youa 


(Zp 

Itis simply our best hat qualities plus the valne 
that comes from the Priestly Cravenette proc- 

. ess. The best 
that you can 
have for wear 
every day, fair 
weather or foul. 
No one except 
ourselves can 
apply this 
‘ process to 
- mulated aga a hat. 
Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all principal! dealers. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823. 
New York salesroom,13 Astor Pl., cor. B’way 
FACTORY: DANBURY,CONN. 


Repeater 2=. 
MODEL 1903 ™~S 


Every sportsman should know of the 
good qualities of its particular points of 
superiority. It is hammerless, thus minim- 
izing the danger from ordinary gun-acci- 
dents. It’s. magazine system consists of a 
clip holding 7 shots, which, when empty, 
can be quickly removed and a_ loaded 
magazine almost instantly inserted, which 
insures rapid firing. This gun is also made 


to “Take Down ” in a practical way, 
quickly and easily. 24 inch Octagon Barrel. 
Pistol Grip. Weight 514 lbs. 


At your dealer’s or from us direct for $12. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY ‘ 
79 Turner St., Utica, New York, U. S. A. ie 


All shipments prepaid. | 


Eni hate 
70 Fifth Ave. 


The Pratt Teachers’ A gency New yor, 


Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured for 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particulars. 


BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 168 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| oddly isolated sense. 
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with the eminent gentlemen whose names 
had been in the ledger that he should go 
shaking and skulking to hide their corpses 
for them? 

He did not know, and it left him with an 
He went upstairs; 
washed his hands and face slowly. e was 


| troubled by an obscure idea which he could 


not quite formulate. It was, vaguely, that 
he lived mostly to himself, had compara- 
tively little social intercourse with others; 


| yet, in fact, he knew himself as little as he 


knew anybody else; was on no more social 
terms with his own soul than with any 


| other soul—as though, in a crisis, Samuel 
| Lundy had accosted him and he had been 


obliged to say: ‘“‘Sir, your face is certainly 
familiar; but I must confess I can’t recall 
your name.” 

He returned to his desk and took up his 
tasks mechanically, while he contemplated 
the bewilderment in the back of his mind. 
He was even abstracted to the point of for- 
getting what day it was and the hour, and 
of not hearing the gallant cashier go to open 
the small bronze gate in the counter. 

So for once his surprise was genuine when 
he arose and said: ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Vanness! ”’ 
For an instant his fingers really gripped 
over her soft palm. 

“Next Sunday afternoon, you know— 
without fail!’’ she warned merrily. 

When he sat down to his desk again the 
color of the day was different. He pegged 
away at his details quite as usual, and in 
the reaction noiselessly whistled a tune to 
himself. His mind was not entirely with- 
drawn, however, from its unusual excur- 
sion—and the brown-eyed sequel. 

“Jimmy, my boy, it’s a queer world,” he 
asserted, with more boldness than was 
common to his observations. 

“That’s right!’’ said Jimmy sagely; and 
in amoment, by way of reinforcing the phi- 
losophy, he added: ‘‘I should say it is! 
You know that setter pup Ned Brewster 
was going togiveme? Well,sir, those pups 
is all cocker spaniels!’’ 


A Trick of the Trade 


N A CITY where there is no real-estate 

exchange for dealers, there is sure to be a 
great amount of rivalry between local 
concerns in securing property to list for 
sale. If one particular broker happens 
upon a good salable piece of real estate, 
and places a “‘For Sale”’ sign thereon, it is 
nothing unusual to see the same property 
placarded with a half-dozen other signs 
before a week has passed. Two times out 
of three, this is easily contrived by seeing 
the owner and getting his permission, which 
is hardly ever refused an honest dealer who 
really knows his business and is up to date. 
Sometimes, however, it is impossible to 
locate the owner. At the assessor’s office 
a list of the owners is kept, but not their 
addresses, and the only reference for this 
information is in the city-directory. But 
if the owner is a married woman, or for 
any other reason is not in the directory, the 
real-estate man is up a stump. 

When such a case occurs, many tricks 
are practiced to obtain the information. 

We had for sale two very good lots in a 
rapidly improving section. The lots were 
slightly below grade. One afternoon, just 
after a heavy rain, the telephone-bell 
rang, and a man’s voice asked if we would 
kindly give him the address of the owner 
of the lots. This was a very unusual de- 
mand, and I inquired the name of the 
speaker and his reason. 

“This is the Health Office,”’ came the 
reply. ‘‘The lots are covered with water 
and we wish to see the owner.”’ 

My suspicions were, of course, allayed, 
and I proceeded to our files for the in- 
formation. 

My partner was present, and asked me 
casually who the person at the telephone 
was and what was wanted. He was older 
in the business than I was, and his sus- 

icions were aroused at what I told him. 

e went to the telephone and questioned 
the Pree sharply. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘we’ll give you the 
information, but not over the telephone. 
Call at the office this afternoon at four 
o’clock, with your credentials, and we will 
be glad to give you the address.” 

The anxious inquirer replied that he 
would be there. 

The time appointed came, but the ap- 
oes was not kept, nor have we ever 

eard anything more about it. We had 
learned one more trick of the trade. 
ao) fe 2 oe 
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ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY 


is the first merit of the 


Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, for 
hunting or for target practice—the first consideration 
should be safety. Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade fire- 
arms—made of the very best obtainable materials in a factory equipped with the 
most improved machinery operated by skilled mechanics, thoroughly trained in “ 
itsuse. Every part is rigidly inspected and every finished revolver thoroughly tested to 
insure absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. The construction of H.& R. Revolvers 
is accurate to the thousandth part of an inch. There is none of the shake or rattle you 
will notice in cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will 
last a life time. 

The H.&R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, 
but it is quick in action and effective. There is no hammer to catch in the pocket; it can 
be fired only by pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots 
may be fired as rapidly as the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector makes reloading 
easy. No other revolver sold for the same price is as good, no revolver at any price is 
more effective. 32 or 38 caliber, nickel plated, 5 shots, price $6.00. Send for free illus- 
trated catalogue of H. & R. Revolvers and H. & R. Single Guns. 


H. & R, Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent expressage paid on receipt of price, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 229 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


No Honing—No Grinding 


The Razor of Perfection—Everlasting Shaving Comfort 


ARBO MAGNETIC razors have revolutionized razor making—they are TEMPERED 

BY ELECTRICITY, which is OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS—the 
steel used in their manufacture is of the finest English and Swedish make. This wonder- 
ful discovery is the result of years of experiment and study, and at last there has been 
produced a razor that will shave any beard, no matter how tough. ELECTRIC TEM- 
PERING adds CARBON to the steel; whereas tempering by fire (the only other method 
used for centuries) destroys the CARBON, which is the life of steel. 


If you will send us your dealer's name, and let us know whether he handles the CARBO MAGNETIC 
razor, we will send you our booklet, ** HINTS ON SHAVING," FREE, and make youa liberal propo- 
sition whereby YOU CAN TEST ONE OF THESE RAZORS WITHOUT ANY RISK OR OBLI- 
GATION ON YOUR PART; then you will learn something about real shaving comfort. This little 
booklet is very valuable to self-shavers, as it illustrates the correct razor positions for shaving every 
part of the face. (Actual photographs taken from life.) It also tells you how to strop a razor properly. 


Set of Two in 
Leather Case 
$5.50 


Double Concave for 
extra heavy beards 
$3.00 


rm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 


Carbo Magnetic 
Strop, $1.00 
Strop=Aide, 25c. 


Hollow Ground 
as Illustrated 
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his Waist for a Postal Carc 
Simply Send Me Your Name and Then if You Like the Wai: 


Address and I’ll Send it to You Buy It. If Not, Return I 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID— I Take ALL THE Rig 
(newest fall style) entirely at my risk. 


—J. Alvin Todd, Pre 
I I don’t want you to send mea cent of money— 


‘There is no“ catch"’ about this — it’s a straight bargait 
for those who appreciate STYLE and VAILLUE. To take 
advantage of it, simply write for “* Style 26”” waist 
. eset f ine ra atts ‘ give me your name,address and bust measure—that’ | 
1 simply want you to see my waist w ith your ow ‘Thig waist is one of the newest and) mpetataeaaane 
eyes, to feel of it, test the quality of the waists ever shown; made from a new imported 
goods, and to notice how stylish and well cotton fabric Called Italian Repp. Espe: 
made it is. cially adapted, for waists. Similar in 
When you have thoroughly convinced weave to Poplin. Looks well, wears 
yourself that my waist is arare bargain well, and is easily laundered. Just the 
for any one at $2.50, and that the best waist for early Fall wear. The frontis 
dressed woman in your neighborhood decorated with clusters of embroidered 
. 5 ae medallions, an attractive design as 
would be proud to wear it —then pay P he Gi t F 
1.50 and the waist is yours shown, set off at the sides and above | ie 
$1. iS 4 ° f bust line with small tucks. The oper 
_But if you are not thoroughly con- (: back is finished with six Ton thet 
vinced after seeing the waist that it tucks. Tucked attached collar; lates! 
is worth ¢wice what I ask, simply tell style full sleeves with long gauntle 
your expressman to return it to us at our cuffs, tucked. It must be seen to be 
expense. Don't pay Aim anything —and don’t fully appreciated. 4 
pay us anything, for you won't owe anything. STYLE BOOK, Absolutely Free. This shows 
I can make this kind of an offer because my the correct styles for Fall and Winter in e 
bargains are REAL BARGAINS — not “make thing for women and children—Coats, Suits, 
believe,’ and because they ARE real bargains, 
1 am safe in saying pay only if you are pleased 
and not otherwise. MY way you don’t risk any thing ; and valuable articles for the home absolutely free of cost 
T risk everylhing. Write for the Style Book today. 
Address personally, J. ALVIN TODD, President, TODD, SMITH & CO., 236-298 Monroe St., CHIC. C 
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WANT you to let me send this Handsome Waist 


is ied nerv, Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, Furs, Shoes, 
att: Get full particulars of our Co-operative PROFIT: 


SHARING PLAN, whereby you can secure many usefu 


For hanging up CALENDARS, 
L small pictures, draperies, posters, 
matchi-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innumerable other 
things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as 
do tacks. No hammer needed: YOU PUSH 
THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. Made of 
STEELand polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental, Can be used over and over. Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 
packet of 4 doz., or 20¢ per box of one doz. 
No, lor No. 2like cuts. Moore Push-Pin Co., 
191 §S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


outwear three pairs of other kinds. 
At 50c. the pair, we know that Bull 
Dog Suspenders are the biggest 
thing in suspender economy. One 
pair given a thorough test is suffi- 
cient toconvince any man. Madein 
lightand heavy weights. Youths’, 
Regular, and Extra Length sizes. 
Ask your dealer; if he hasn’t them, 
we will send them postpaid for50c, 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 6, 87 Linculn St., Boston XY 


Send for FREE RBooklet— Correct ros YS 


Dress anu Suspeniler Styles.” 


A Business Position 


Is open ; 
Auditor $35 Secretary $30 Manager 60 
Clerk $15 Bookkeeper $25 Salesman . 
Engineer $35 Correspondent $20 Stenographer § 


Write for free list of other positions. ; 


Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


\/ 
DARKER'S ARCTIC SOCKS 


(TRADE MARK) Keg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 
perspiration. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 


TREES ARE FAM 


wherever planted; are planted 

where trees are grown. Free C 

of superb fruits— Black Ben, King D 
Delicious, etc. — Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo 


Cataloyrue free. 


J.H. Parker, Dept. 57,25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Mark of Closet Sameera 


What disinfection means to the surgeon— what vaccination means to the public 
health —all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 
The Sy-cLo is more than the best closet —it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health. 

Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. Instead of 
being merely flushed, its bowl is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful 
syphonic pull from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush 
of water from above. The outlet of the Sy-cLo closet is closed by a water seal of 
unusual depth that makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 

Being of a single piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without crack, seam 
or crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 

The Sy-cLo closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, 
water, or wear, and with ordinary care will outlast the building in which it is installed. 

The name ‘‘Sy-cLo” cn a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of 
the best materials, and with the aid of the best engi- 
neering skill, and has the united endorsement of 
eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘‘ Household Health" sent free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as the Sy-cLo closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


— 606 miles of Michigan’s sandy roads in less than one day with absolutely no repair, adjustment or 
replacement except one tire —is the world’s record established by the 1907 Packard on May 31st. 


THE RECORD 
ARRIVED ELAPSED TIME 


LEFT RUNNING TIME 


Detroit 12.Midnight Chicago 11.00 A. M. 11 hrs. 10 hrs. 13 min. 40 sec. 
Chicago 12 Noon Detroit 10.50 P. M. 10 50 10_hrs. 22 min. 
% 21.50 20 hrs. 35 min. 40 sec. 


Se 

Note the wonderfully consistent running. The elapsed and running times in each direction 
vary only ten minutes and nine minutes respectively on the two runs of 303 miles each. The 
average speed m..intained throughout the entire 606 miles is approximately 30 miles per hour. 


Price ( in standard colors and equipment ) $4,200 f. oO. b. Factory. 
Special colors, Upholstery and Equipment, Extra. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. E 


Member A: iati it. j 
Tiensed automobile Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 
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New York Branch 
1540 Broadway 
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“White” is not always white; 
Clean is not always “clean.” 


This ts the Jar 
the druggist 
sells for 
home use. 


This paper may look white to you 
until you place something whiter 
beside it. Try it with a sheet of 
white notepaper or piece of chalk 


Your skin may look clean after 
washing — until you see the left- 
in dirt that Pompeian Massage 
Cream will bring out of the pores -4% 


Just as this paper looks white until it is compared with something whiter, 
so your skin may look clean after you have washed it, until you try a 
Pompeian massage and see the left-in dirt that it brings out. 

You have been washing with soap and water, but still the dirt remained. 
You thought your skin was clean, but wondered why it was sallow and why 
the wrinkles grew more in evidence every year. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


gently rubbed zz and then as gently rubbed ow/ will bring with it the dirt that soap has 
never touched, nourishes the skin, puts the rosy blood into the cheeks—lets nature do 


its perfect work, 
; SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and our illustrated book on Facial Massage, showing how to keep the skin ina natural, 
healthy condition, free from blackheads and other imperfections. 

Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a 
bright, clear complexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping 
the pores free from dust and dirt, which mere soap and water only 
partially remove. 

Gentlemen find Pompeian Massage Cream is a great relief after 
shaving; it takes away the after-shaving discomfort, and tends to make 
the skin stronger and less sensitive. Your barber has Pompeian 
Massage Cream—don’t let him use a substitute. 


This ts the jar the 
barber buys. 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accept a substitute 
for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name, and we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the Cream postpaid, on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a delight to any one who appreciates a soap of the very highest quality. 


of a Confection 


As the eye is the test of beauty and the 
ear of sweet sounds, so the palate is the 
final test of confection-goodness. 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


triumphantly pass this test at thousands of 
tables each day, and each day their melting 
delicacy proves anew to thousands of cultured 
palates that there is but one perfect dessert 
confection — Nabisco. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
FESTINO —A confection in the form of an almond shell concealing 


a sweet temptation to which everyone may yield with pleasure. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


® SHOPPING IN PARIS—ByM-. 
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Ss dealer’s name and we will see that you are supplied. 
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Karpen 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Karpen 3-Piece Suite 


e e e e o 
A Guide to Right Furniture Buying & 
KARPEN’S BOOK ‘‘C’’? SENT FREE. This book is the largest and most complete guide for purchasers of 
upholstered furniture. It pictures, describes and gives prices on upholstered furniture for every room in the ~ 
home and for every conceivable purpose. Tet us send it to you. It will cost you wothing and will tell you the — 
difference between honest furniture and the mass of shoddy stuff shown in most stores. You will see in Book 
“CC” over 500 beautiful creations of the only dependable upholstered furniture made. Designs of all style 

periods to harmonize with furniture you already possess and with any interior decorative scheme. 


KRARPEN cpnctterea 
FURNITUR FE 


is the only furniture branded with the name of the maker and his guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. It is therefore not safe to buy any not bearing 
the Karpenname. Karpen Furniture has the best known spring construction in 
the world. Ithas stood thetestof years. The U.S.Government 
specifies this construction in all its upholstered furniture. 
Write for the name of a dealer who will quote you Special 
Discount on your first purchase. Sold by leading dealers 
from Maine to California, who are authorized to refund 


Dainty Wall Decorations 


is the title of a beautiful book, containing many 
color illustrations, and telling how you can make 
your home more healthful and more attractive by 
decorating your walls with Alabastine. 

It tells why Alabastine is the most durable of all wall coverings; 
explains how it positively destroys disease germs that come in con- 
tact with it; and shows how you can decorate your home year 


after year with Alabastine at one-half the cost of any other material. 
You ought to have this book, and you ought to know more about 


The @ Sanitary Wall Coating 


how easy it is _ apply, at little it costs, and ne hat 2 coe your money without quibbling if you are ever dissatisfied. 
improv ement it wi make to the appear ance of your home. 1e 1iius- W rite today for free Book “ G a 
trations in the book are in the natural “Alabastine tints and give [i] ( #iamRpeeeeheeeess 


many charming ideas and suggestions for home furnishings as well 
as for wall decorations. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


A copy of this book will be mailed to you for ten cents, T0779 9 Ba ss00 | Karpen Bldg., 155-157 West 34th St., New York 
coin or stamps, and your money will be cheerfully re- tine ee ate 87-192 Michigan Av Chicago 
funded, if you are not more than pleased with the book. Karpen Mission. Leather 7 Se ahaa gad ee = . 
rm Chair. World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. Chair. 


Alabastine is sold everywhere by dealers in paints, hardware, drugs 
and general merchandise, at 50c the 5-lb. package for white, and 55c 
for tints, Buy only in properly labeled packages. Accept no sub- 
stitutes. Anyone can apply Alabastine by simply mixing it in cold 
water, using a flat brush. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 

Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 
illustrating an almost endless variety of decorative treatments for 
the different rooms, in the actual Alabastine tints, and giving you 
many valuable suggestions for the decoration of your home. 


“aman 
{ 4 
1 i ! 
The Alabastine Company i i 
* " bi 
907 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., or Hh i : j aoe" agen oe 
107 Water Street, New York City. } 
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F 80601 Karpen Sofa Bed. 80495 Karpen Sofa Led, aod 


A Karpen Sofa Bed can be changed from a beautiful Sofa toa comfortable bed inafewseconds. Achild 
can operate it. Each of our 50 styles is guaranteed perfectly made. Send for special illustrations, 


STATIONERY 
OF QUALITY 


Our Special Offer.— 
That you may know 
Stationery 

quickly and_thor- 

oughly, we will 
send, 


The Quaker on the outside of 
the Quaker Oats box guaran- 
tees the quality and purity of 
what is imside the box. He 
stands for an exclusive process 
—a different way of select- 
ing and milling the oats— 
that brings it to your table 
clean and free from hulls. 
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= 2 ere . | is easier to eat and to digest 
: . ae ) than any other rolled oats—a 
wholesome, satisfying food. 


When you see the Quaker, therefore, 
remember that he is no mere trade- 
mark—he signifies, not only a different 
package, but a different food; a differ- 
ence which has received world-wide 
recognition and approval. 


Buy a package of Quaker Oats to- 
day, and you will realize if you never 
have before, : 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made. 
Large package ten cents at all grocers. 


for ten cents, in stamps or silver, a liberal assortment of these 
papers in their varying sizes and tints—including our newest 
Linen Velour—with envelopes to match. Also our interesting 
booklet, ‘Polite Correspondence,” giving the approved forms of 


extending and accepting social invitations. 


The Best Dealers Sell Autocrat Stationery 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


80 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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CICS 


JF ONE says a thing often enough the 
qf unthinking majority will come to believe 
one, no matter how absurd the statement. 
[t is surprising, when we consider the mass 
% popular belief and superstition, how 
much of it has no other foundation than 
teration and reiteration. All of us, even 
he most judicious, are more or less crea- 
ures of habit, and it requires a severe 
nental jolt to break a habit once fixed. 

It is a habit with a great many people to 
egard pure lead and oil as the sum total of 
ill that is good in paint. It has taken some 
renturies of strenuous assertion and some 
lecades of costly advertising to cultivate 
his habit ; but now, among the uninformed 
ind unthinking the habit is pretty firmly 
ixed. 


A severe jolt was given to this habit | 


something over half a century ago when the 
ionored French philanthropist, Le Claire,on 
dehalf of the sufferers from lead poisoning, 
nduced the French Government to substi- 
ute zinc for lead on public works ; but the 
nost startling shock the habit ever received 
was when, about a decade later, the manu- 
acture of paints ready for use was begun in 
he United States. 

Here was a practical appeal to common- 
sense and the pocket book. Most people 
‘an contemplate with equanimity the mis- 
ortune of strangers : if sympathy is due, a 
BB rnortem bequest to a hospital will 
ippease conscience. But when a palpably 
tter, easier, simpler, cheaper way of doing 
ordinary thing is offered, it is hard to 
p the American public jogging along in 
same old rut. 

The ready-mixed paint idea was so man- 
ly in line with American precedents 
it met with immediate acceptance. 
| industry has expanded since about 
‘860 from nothing to somewhere between 
10,000,000 and 100,000,000 gallons annually. 
ome of these early mixed paints were 
ude enough—nearly as crude as the 
nd-made mixtures of the painters of that 
y— but the idea was sound, and after all 
S ideas that rule the world; the physical 
ails follow as a matter of course. 

As mixed paint manufacturing developed 
competition intensified, it was soon 
eived by the leading paint makers that 
nething more than guesswork was req- 
ite to the production of salable goods. 


THE SATURDAY trVENING POST 


Common Sense for the Paint Consumer 
Some Reasons for the Phenomenal Growth of the Mixed Paint Industry. 


The practical paint chemist and the tech- 
nical expert, once regarded as expensive 
luxuries, became essential to the industry. 
Besides, the large consumers of paint— 
railroad companies, implement manufac- 
turers, etc.—by setting up certain tech- 
nical requirements, necessitated intelligent 
accuracy at the manufacturing end. The 


Pennsylvania Railroad Testing Department | 


at Altoona, Penna., through its careful 
work on paints and paint materials, gave a 
decided impetus in this direction, and the 
entire paint trade acknowledges its indebt- 


edness to Dr. Dudley and Mr. Pease of | 
that Company for their illuminating work | 


along these lines. It was the investigations 
of these two competent authorities that first 
demonstrated the use and value of the 
inert materials —theretofore stigmatized as 
‘“adulterants ’? —in paints. Following the 
publication of the conclusions reached by 
these gentlemen, other competent investi- 
gators—notably Mr. Robert Job, Chemist 


| of the Reading Railway, and Mr. W. G. 


Scott, Chemist of the J. I. Case Company — 
have carried the work forward. 

Meanwhile the technical advisers of the 
leading paint manufacturing establishments 
have been busily engaged in analyzing and 
testing materials and combinations of ma- 
terials, with the object of producing the 
most durable mixed paint, at the lowest 
practicable cost. 

It is a notable fact that, as a result of all 
this work, paint authorities are by no 
means agreed as to the formulas calculated 
to yield the best results ; yet it is equally 
surprising to find how nearly the. many 
differing formulas come to yielding dupli- 
cate results under service conditions : it is 
a case of all roads leading to Rome. But 
while not in accord as to formulas, all are 
practically agreed in at least three conclu- 
sions: (1) That it is impossible with any 
single pigment (white lead, for example) to 
produce as good results as can be obtained 


from a combination of two or more pig- 
ments; (2) That whatever the materials 
employed, better results are obtained by 
fine grinding and thorough mechanical mix- 
ing than can be obtained by hand mixing 
in the paint shops; (3) That in the present 
state of our knowledge, linseed oil must be 
the principal liquid ingredient of satisfactory 
house paint. 

The paint question has been so beclouded 
by the partisan claims of conflicting interests 
that the ordinary consumer of paints stands 
little chance of learning the truth. Let us 
endeavor so to place the facts before him 
that his common-sense will enable him to 
decide. On the one hand we have pure 
white lead ground to a stiff paste in linseed 
oil, colors (pure or impure, as the case may 
be) prepared in the same way, linseed oil 
bought at retail in the open market and 
therefore liable to all manner of adultera- 
tion, turpentine similarly bought and still 
more commonly adulterated, and Japan 
dryers bought in the same way and of all 
grades of goodness or badness according 
to the price paid. These the painter or 
painter’s apprentice mixes more or less 
thoroughly, but always imperfectly, in the 
shop. The quality of the resultant product 
must necessarily vary according to circum- 
stances, depending almost as much upon 
luck as upon the painter’s skill. 

On the other hand we have a carefully 
balanced combination of many materials, 
every one bought at wholesale and tested 
by rigid chemical standards, every item and 
the proportion of each item in the combi- 
nation dictated by test and service experi- 
ment, and the whole thoroughly combined 
and amalgamated, as it were, by heavy 
machinery specially designed for the pur- 
pose. This material, thus intelligently 
designed and thoroughly prepared, is placed 
in sealed cans of convenient size and sold 
through responsible dealers, If a miscal- 
culation occurs as to quantity required for 


The Saturday Evening Post Advertiser. 


any job, there is no waste, the unopened 
surplus is returnable ; nor is there any difti- 
culty in matching tints in case ef shortage — 
the duplication of tints in the paint factory 
is scientifically accurate. 

These are the bare facts of the case, free 


from argument and special pleading. The 
conclusion from them may be safely left to 
the common-sense of the man who pays 
the bill. 

A word now as to white lead : there is no 
intention here to minimize the value of that 
pigment. It has certain qualities which has 
enabled it to maintain a high place for sev- 
eral centuries, and before the development 
of modern paint chemistry was the only 
available white pigment. But it is only one 
of many valuable pigments and not only 
gives better service when combined with 
other pigments, but by such admixture its 
well-known deleterious properties are cor- 
respondingly reduced. Furthermore, what- 
ever the theoretical value of any pigment, 
practically its full value is secured only by 
thorough mechanical subdivision and inti- 
mate incorporation with the other constit- 
uents of the paint; and this means simply 
that white lead in a mechanically prepared 
ready-mixed paint is better than white lead 
mixed by hand. 

The argument, so commonly heard, that 
some mixed paints are of poor quality is 
no argument at all. So there is poor white 
lead, and the fact that some cloth is shoddy 
does not cause us to discard clothing. The 
reputation of the brand of paint, the stand- 
ing of the manufacturer, the responsibility 
of the dealer will enable the judicious con- 
sumer to avoid pitfalls ; and when all is said 
and done, the dealer, and through him the 
manufacturer, is responsible for errors as 
well as for misrepresentations. Good pre- 
pared paints— better, more beautiful, more 
economical and more durable than any 
hand-mixed paint can be—are obtainable 
everywhere, and there is no good reason 
why they should not speedily supplant 
every other form of paint. 

A list of manufacturers of up-to-date 
ready-mixed paints, from whom sample 
cards and full information can be obtained, 
will be furnished free to those interested in 
the subject by THE PAINT GRINDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, OF THES Un S:an673 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Working in Lignum-vite 


Lignum-vitae is one of the hardest 


woods known. It is used for pul- 


ley wheels, casters, rollers, bowling 
balls, and for other purposes where 
great durability is required. 
Ordinarily, special tools are 
necessary to work this wood, for 
it will nick, break and tum the > 
edges of most wood-working tools. 
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KEEN KUTTER . 


ee 


Quality Tools — t 


are tools for all round service. If properly used they will do their work in 
hard wood as well as soft wood without injury to their keen, fine edges. 

Keen Kutter Tools are made of the best materials obtainable and are 
hardened and tempered by experts, to just the right degree for their various uses. 

Every Keen Kutter Tool is thoroughly tested before being stamped with 
the trademark which guarantees it to you. 

This trademark and guarantee cover every kind of tool of every type, 
for shop or home— garden or farm. 

Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a 
full line of Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, 


Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. The Keen Kutter trademark also covers a full 
line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Cutlery. If not at your dealer's write us. 


Tool Book Sent Free Upon Request. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Joseph Medill Patterson 


‘ Joseph Medill 
j Patterson 


a time to come. 


: harbor of Socialism. For that they would hold their course. 
who were old might not live and last to reach it. 


7 dren’s children, would 


’ almost the only one. 
| of education. 


- eounted into millions. 


man who heard him. 


He began to speak. 


| effort at effect. His phrase, like his manner, was straightforward, 


_ would be filled, the naked clothed. Peace would take the place of strife, safety 
succeed danger, plenty supplant want, the slave would find liberty, the weary 
stretch their toil-strained limbs in endless rest. 
that glowed like sunshine in their faces—the dream-vision of Socialism. 
_ Up in the speaker’s stand a man arose. 
His eyes were bright with feeling rather than discernment. 
' Reverend Carl Thompson. 
A hush descended, broken only by the ery of a child too young to understand. 
The Reverend Mr. Thompson wished to introduce the orator of the day. 

That personage advanced, bowing. He was young—on the sun- 
rise side of thirty. There was that in his appearance to save and 
‘separate him from those about him. His was an American face — 
His manner told of refinement, his speech 
| There were no stains of labor on his hands. 
clothes were of the best. 
"no work; his present was safe with ease and luxury. 


‘Their children were already sure of millions. 
| in future, this Cicero of the Socialists was the antithesis of every 


that lambent ray of a great hope of bettering days ahead. 


ialism Would be the Best Thing in the World 
oward Saving the Capitalist Class from Sloth- 
ulness, Worthlessness, Crime and Ruin 


Milwaukee isa 

tree-sown, grassy 
breathing-place called 
Schlitz’s Park— 
Schlitz: thenamehath 
the aroma of Social- 
ism! On a day not many weeks ago, thousands upon thousands 
of men and women and children gathered there. The children 
were happy, care-free, as children are with trees above and grass 
below, and the sun shining over all. The women were worn; 
anxious; poverty spoke in their eyes, their work-hollowed cheeks, 
their poor, patched frocks. The men—Poles, Bohemians, 
Russians, Hungarians, Germans, Jews, with here and there a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard—were rough, toil-hardened, bearded, 
with stumpy fingers and broken, unkempt nails. If not of the 
“submerged,’’ they were so near the mark that just their noses 
were visible above the surface of society. 

In the faces of the men and women there glowed a light. It was 
as though some mighty lamp shone there. The light was of the 
future, as they beheld it with their simple eyes of faith. The 
treadmill present might be without hope; they looked forward to 


[T THE outskirts of 


Somewhere over beyond the curve of their world was a harbor—the 


It might be far. They 
But their children, or their chil- 


yet cast anchor there. Then would trouble end. The hungry 


It was this vision of the future 


His garb was of the rusty-clerical. 
The man was the 
He held up his hand, asking silenee and attention. 


His 
These signs confirmed his story. He did 
His fortune 
His wife’s fortune counted into millions. 
In past, in present, 


And yet on his face, as on theirs, played 
There was no straining for metaphor, no 


sincere, earnest, 
wanting embellish- : 
ment. He told them oe > 
they were serfs. He 
told them they might 
free themselves. 
Their fate, he said, was in their fingers, to 
be worked out by themselves. Their necks 
were bowed beneath the yoke of capital, but 
they might castit off. In conclusion hecried: 
“Have hope! We are but abiding the 
time, comrades, when the legions of freedom 
shall have their feet upon the necks of the 
legions of gold!’ Then, tossing an invoking 
hand toward the orchestra, heshouted: ‘‘The 
Marseillaise! Give us the Marseillaise!”’ 
As the ready musicians crashed forth the 
music, he leaped down among the people. 
Those nearest crowded about him to shake 
his hand. With one voice they rang forth 
the song of the Marseillaise. Strong-lunged, 
rising above the others, the voice of the young 
orator could be heard, leading the hymn. 
Who was he—this Cicero of the Socialists? 
He was Joseph Medill Patterson. 
Formyself [amnot aSocialist. Socialism, 
to me, is the modern Procrustes. It is arbi- 
trary, inexorable. Thereisthe bed. If you 
are toolong, youmust bechopped; tooshort, 


ORAWN BY J. J. GUULD 


An Apostle of Hope 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Socialism Says that This is Industria! Despotism 


you must bestretched. In any case you must 
be made to fit. Such doctrine of chop or 
stretch is impossible. 

And yet Socialism is growing. The figures 
show it. The tables of Socialistic increase 
show that. In 1871 the total Socialist vote 
of the world was 101,000; in 1891 it was 
1,799,060; in 1897 it was 3,896,602, and in 1903 it was 6,285,374. What promotes this 
augmentation? Trusts—monopolies—hog-finance that, fattening the few, does not leave 
the lean, starved many a destiny worth working out. Factories devouring children with 
their cannibal child-labor; railroads dismissing their employees at the age of forty —these 
are the sources of Socialism. Mankind, 
ground between the millstones of hand- 
to-mouth in middle life and an old age 
shadowed by want, backs into Socialism 
as into a cave of refuge. Men don’t un- 
ea Bh derstand; but they embrace it for the 
promises it makes. 

By arrangement, I met Mr. Patterson 
at the Auditorium in Chicago. I was 
curious as to his reasons for abandoning 
those walks of primrose idleness to 
which he was born, to accept hard- 
featured, unattractive Socialism, and 
with it the scorn and sneer of rich 
ones on whom he turned his back. 
There is no treason like caste-treason. 
Those silken, slothful folk whom he 
has abandoned nurse measureless re- 
sentment against Socialist Patterson. 
This should be no wonder; since, as a 
Socialist talking the language of Social- 
ism, he speaks evil of them. Moreover, 
the axe of his appeal is aimed at the 
very roots of their existence. 

Mr. Patterson’s looks are vastly to 
his good. Of middle height, straight 
as a lance, sinewy, wide of shoulder, 
knit like a boxer, lean of, flank and 
panther-wise, the natural athlete, one 
understands at a glance his reputation 
as a breakneck polo-player of the 
dreadnaught sort. His face showed 
him a bit overbred. None the less, it 
was a resolute, square-jawed face, with 
profound brows of thought. The eyes 
were deep, luminous, replete of a star- 
ing, unblinking honesty. They were 
the home of energy, courage, and a 
kind of fiery radicalism that finds 
5 bs virtue in the new. Nose well cut and 
Sous strong. Mouth sensitive, pugnacious 
oo ; —the mouth of an artist or a poet— 
a mouth more ready for sadness than 
laughter—a mouth formed for sympa- 
thy or ferocity—a desperate mouth to match the latent desperation,of the eyes—the 
mouth of one who may end high or may end low, but will not end thmely. Hyes and 
nose and jaw and mouth and brow, it was the face of a thinker and a fighter—a face 
wanting utterly in the passive—the face of a rebel rather than a revolutionist. 

Before I met Mr. Patterson I had laid his Socialism to vanity. I pictured him as an 
eminent instance of The-Young-Man-in-a-Hurry. He was eager to break upon a world. 
He had not learned to draw the line between fame and notoriety. His moods were 
anxious and his methods coarse. These were my thoughts, as explaining a conduct, 
on his part, unusual if not wholly strange. Before I had been with him half an hour, I 
was, however, driven to surrender these positions. Giving them up, I occupied others. 

Mr. Patterson has declared war on his environment because it offers him nothing 
save idleness. His inherited millions have robbed him of his native right to make a 
living. It is strange how men will try to do with a human being what they would 
never try to do with a horse. Who would think of leaving a horse forever haltered 
in its stall—a life all hay and oats and drink, and not an ounce of work? And yet 


that is the existence too often programmed for the gold-burdened children of the rich. 
Every reason for work had been 


That was the trouble in the case of Mr. Patterson. 
stolen from him, and he was 
for declaring war on thethieves. 
It was as though he were a 
locomotive engine, perfect in 
every powerful part. And the 
foolishness, or the injustice, of 
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we ee rascals, and recovered the city’s 
Rip = MOS ph. stolen rights by force, the courts 
faa ae ie ‘i were there with their injunctions— 
TRS eo that buckler of the wealthy crim- 
: ] = 5 inal class! 
? 


A corporation preémpted a site 
for a system of mills; the site was until my said grandson shall attain the age of thirty 
worth five millions. Public Servant years.’ After thirty, Marshall III. is to get one-third _ 
Patterson was for blowing the mills of this one-half of his net income; after he is thirty- 
up with dynamite, and retaking the five he is to get two-thirds of this one-half; after forty 
city’s property explosively, but his he is to get all of this one-half. When fifty he is to 
fellow-officials protested in horror have all the accumulation upon the $72,000,000 to- 
against such methods as abrupt gether with the original $72,000,000. If the trustees 
and singular to the point unlawful. are half-way intelligent the resultant sum should be over 
Then Public Servant Patterson laid $300,000,000. 
down his trust; for he said that “The younger grandson is left, under a similar trust- 
the law, as thus construed, made deed, $48,000,000, of which the trustee is to ‘invest and 
only for the protection of scoundrels reinvest for accumulation’ the income in precisely the 
and the plundering of honest folk. same way outlined for his brother. Henry’s name is 
Such being the situation, he would Henry instead of Marshall, so he now has twenty thousand 
no longer bear a part in the farce people working for him instead of thirty thousand. 
called City Government. It was “Marshall Field III.’s $72,000,000 is not in the sterile 
then, too, that he moved up into form of gold eagles stored in a vault. His money breeds 
the forefront of Socialism. and multi- 

Being eager to discover to what plies, for it is 
extent Mr. Patterson possessed rea- in the form of 
sons for the hopes within him, I real estate, 


eda te Y ee Ra | asked him to define Socialism. bonds and 
Piastold Sheng] hay, Were cette) Tiss ioMtsh hs tate es ~ yi “What is it? What is its aim?” stocks, which 
Free Themselves. Their Fate, He Said, was in Their Fingers, “Let me tell you first what it are like in- 


za he Worked (ut bagi hemert ss is not,” said he. ‘Observe, then: terest-bear- 


mankind had left him no cars to haul. In hisrageat this Socialism is not charity. Though a man sold all and ingmortgages 
wrong, he was for backing through the wall of the round- gave unto the poor, he would for that in nowise be a against the 
house, or running into the turntable pit. He must Socialist. Though a rich man lived his life in the slums, _ labor of thou- 
accomplish something, or blow up. If there was nothing sharing the lot of the wretched, tending the sick and sands of men. 
for him of engine-work to do, if there were no road to feeding the starved, rejoicing at their feasts and mourning They are per- 
travel and no trains to haul, why, then, show him the at their funerals, he would not therefore be a Socialist. petual mort- 
shortest cut to the scrap-heap, and have done. Socialism means to abolish the slums. Socialism, philo- gages, too; 

Instinct leads the orchestra of life; reason plays second sophically, is the doctrine of evolution, applied to eco- for, let the 
fiddle, often with a soaped bow. Instinct is in control; nomics. Politically, it is an international revolutionary thousands of 
reason is its handmaiden. Reason whines and begs; movement aiming at the destruction of capitalism. Like men wor k 
instinct gives commands. Reason falters and falls back; most revolutionary movements, it takes its vitality from their hardest 
instinct stands, rock-rooted, to the last. Mr. Patterson the struggle of class against class, from the effort of the until they 
was possessed of annoying instincts—the active instincts unfortunate to remove from their necks the yokes of the close their 
of the congenital liberator. They, like those interfer- fortunate. The few who own the tools of production eyes in final 
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ing millions, were his by inheritance. His grandsire, exploit the many who do not. sleep, still the Hog-Finance that, Fatteniag the Faw, 
Joseph Medill, seventy years ago had been a militant ‘What is the Socialistic remedy? The common owner- children of Does Not Leave the Lean, Starved 
abolitionist. Here was a kettle of fish! Here was he, ship of all the means of production and distribution. these thou- Many a Destiny Worth Working Out 


with all the old abolitionist’s inborn bent for shackle- Then there would be no exploiters, and consequently no sands must go 
breaking, and not a black slave left to free! What washe exploited. This does not mean common ownership of the on working in the endless and hopeless task of paying 
to do? The pointer pup, with no one to take him afield, things produced. A man could own his own tooth-brush off the mortgages. ; 
wears out its barren energies “‘pointing”’ sparrows in the —but not the apparatus for making tooth-brushes. A ‘Marshall Field III. was born into possession of his — 
park. And Mr. Patterson—no disrespect intended—under woman could own her own dresses, shoes, pictures, fans— mortgages on the labor of thousands of men, because his — 
conditions not dissimilar, emulated the canine example. but not the instruments to make them. Socialistssay that sagacious grandfather had managed, fairly and in ac- | 
Mr. Patterson has never pretended to accept his there is enough for everybody. And if there is enough for cordance with the rules of the game, tu get possession of 
cigarette and hammock destiny. Young as he is, he has everybody, then let everybody have enough, instead of certain of the tools of modern production, such as rolling- 
traveled the wide world round. His restlessness has letting thousands have too little in order that one may mills, railroad shops, locomotives, cars, land beth in the © 


taken him into every region of Europe. He wasin China have a thousand times too much.” suburban and downtown districts of Chicago, New York — 
during the Boxer War. He has played cowboy—fed “You complain against the present system. Give me, and London, miles and miles of railroad rights-of-way, iron- y 
from a frying-pan and slept on the ground. Likewise he if you will, a concrete example?” ore mines, steamships, coal mines and forests. When he © 


graduated from Yale with moderate honors. And he “There is one at ready hand. Marshall Field died. died, Marshall Field, Sr., in accordance with the present — 
hag played, and played hard, at boating, polo, automo- Two grandsons, Marshall Field III., aged twelve, and laws, transmitted to his grandsons these tools of production. — 


biling, boxing, hunting, and every other empty amuse- Henry Field, aged ten, survive him. Marshall Field the ‘‘So from now on men must pay the two little boys © 
ment of the hollow rich. elder directed that out of his estate $72,000,000 should'be something for the right to pull a switch on certain of the 
One and all they were tasteless when they were not set aside in trust until 1954, when great American trunk-lines. Engineers 
bitter—like dead-sea apples they turned to ashes on his it, with its accumulation, should Sy must pay for the right to open a throt- 
lips. He plays viciously at polo now; but it isn’t play- be turned over to Marshall Field, f tle; hundreds of business men, and in- 
ing; it’s despair—the mere gnawing of the bars of his the grandchild. This $72,000,- f directly thousands of their employees, — 


must pay for the right to do business. 
‘How much do the people, who now 
produce $3,000,000 a year for Marshall | 
Field III., get for themselves by the | 
work which nets him so much? The 
boy is a heavy stockholder in the | 
Pullman Company, where labor is paid 
as follows: Blacksmiths, $16.43 per — 
week; boiler-makers, $17; carpenters, | 
$12.38; laborers, $9.90; machinists, | 
$16.65; painters, $13.60. There are in © 
the great wholesale and retail stores — 
now belonging to the Field children | 


cage. No matter how carefully he seized his doll, he 000 brings in an income of about 
never failed to find the sawdust. What his spirit cried $3,000,000 yearly. But young 
for was not alone to do something, but something that Marshall shall not be allowed to 
would bear worth-while results, as an apple tree bears dissipate that income. He will 
fruit. He worked as a reporter; and wasa good reporter. receive outright $450,000 when 
But alas! the reason for being a reporter, namely, the call he is twenty-five, again when he 
of the salary-envelope at the end of the week, was lacking. is thirty, thirty-five, and forty. 
Life was vacant of that money-need, which was the only Aside from these quinquennial 
thing that could give a flavor to existence. ~° gifts, the trustee is directed to 
Mr. Patterson held office, and was in the Legislature invest and reinvest one-half of 
when it mobbed the speaker. Indeed—being honest and the aforesaid net income for ac- 
without fear—he led in that mobbing. That was good cumulation until the said grand- 
while it lasted, but it did not last. child shall attain the age of 
Having been foremost in electing Mayor Dunne, he took forty-five years, if he shall live 
office under him as head of the Department of Public so long. Then the grandson is 
Works. He had seven hundred men under him, and _ to obtain the compound interest 
managed them wisely and well. He studied the city in only, the principal not for five 
each nook and angle. He saved communal money, and years longer. If he dies mean- 
he made communal money. The office was never handled while, the money is to be rolled 
better—so say they all. And never the smell of ‘‘graft!’? up until he would have been 
And yet the administration of that office irked him. forty-five, and then divided 
Everywhere were rogues pillaging the city. While he among his heirs-at-law. 
beat off one, a dozen seized the spoils they hankered “So much for one-half of this 
for, and ran away. When he would have pursued the income from the $72,000,000. 
How about the other half? ‘The 
trustee is directed to retain and 
hold and invest and reinvest ~< 
for accumulation, adding the ness of work. Neither of the boys wor 
accumulation of income to the No Matter How Carefully He Seized His any hours per week. In view of th 
capital, of his said above share, _ Doll, He Never Failed to Find the Sawdust situation, America is not ‘a land o 


five per cent. of whom get twelve dol- 
lars per week or less. These working- 
people are paid by the hour instead of 
the week; so, if a lay-off for sickness 
or slackness of work occurs, the weekly 
wage is proportionately reduced. “|i 
‘Marshall Field III. receives $60,000 
per week, the sum gradually increasing 
astheinterest compounds. Hisbrother, 
Henry Field, receives $40,000 per week, ) 
the sum gradually increasing as the 


interest compounds. In neither case 1s 


equal opportunity.’ Marshall Field III. and Henry Field 
have more than an equal opportunity; and, by conse- 
quence, thousands have less than an equal opportunity. 
Socialism says that this is industrial despotism. Also it 
maintains that industrial democracy must succeed indus- 
trial despotism, just as political democracy succeeded 
political despotism.” 

“And yourself?’’ I questioned. ‘‘You, you say, are 
of the capitalistic class. To what extent, in your own 
personal case, do your strictures apply?” 

“Ah, myself! Yes, let me talk of myself! Not 
myself the individual, but myself the type of the idle- 
rich young man. In the last five months I have not 
done a particle of productive work. I have not added 
one jot to the wealth of the community. Yet in my 
pleasures and necessities I have consumed a deal of the 
wealth of the community. I have traveled in the fastest 
and most luxurious trains; have lodged in the costliest 
hotels; have had the best things to eat; have gone to 
the highest-priced doctors and dentists; have been willing 
to pay theatre-speculators extra to get the best seats; 
have kept saddle-horses to ride-and harness-horses to 
drive; have employed servants to minister to my wants. 
And, as I tell you, I haven’t done a lick of work! 

“There is the point. Some people have been producing 
the wealth which I have consumed. I was not one of 
those producers. Therefore, I must have been depriving 
some people of the wealth they have produced, in order 
_that I might live in idleness and luxury. 

“Or I can put that better. Some people—working- 
people—have been depriving themselves of the wealth 
which they have produced that I might live in idleness 
and luxury. I say ‘depriving themselves’ of the wealth 
they produce, because they can stop doing so whenever 
they will. This is a country of universal ballot. 
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“No, the capitalistic class will never say ‘Stop!’ I 
am a member of the capitalistic class—the slave-holding 
class of the twentieth century. The working-class—the 
proletarians, the dispossessed—are the slaves of the 
twentieth century. They do the work of the world. 
They ran the train which brought me here. They raised 
the steer, and killed it, and dressed it, and cooked it, and 
served me with steak for breakfast. They will take its 
hide and make that into shoes for me. They build me a 
far better house than their own, and equip it with every 
modern improvement. It requires a lot of money to run 
such a house; so they supply me with the money. This 
is only part of what they do for me. 

“But keeping me down will do them no good. For, 
when I die, my children will at once come to the front, and 
command them to begin a like service for them. And 
they will have to obey. All these things they have done 
and are now doing for me. And what have I ever done 
for them? Nothing, absolutely nothing!—save a bit of 
lip service.” 

“How do your fellows of the capitalistic class receive 
these views?” 

“You would as well be an Abolitionist in the South before 
the Civil War as a Socialist in a capitalist community. 
The influence of his environment will compel any man in 
such a position either to recant his Socialism or withdraw. 

“T realize that if I recant I shall lose my soul—for in my 
soul I know Socialism to be but plainest justice. What 
then is left? To withdraw. And yet to withdraw is 
difficult. I was brought up a parasite, and have lived 
as one. I was educated in Latin, Greek, French and 
literature. But I couldn’t lay a brick, shoe a horse, drive 
a straight furrow to save my life. I know nothing about 
electricity or machinery. The idea of my running a 
locomotive, for instance, is screamingly absurd. My 


whole education has been not to work, but at the same 
time to get the money of those who did work. However, 
since I must recant or go to work, I shall go to work, 
and try to produce hereafter at least a portion of the 
wealth which I consume. To be frank, I dread work— 
real work. Real work—the producing of something 
useful—I have until lately thought rather vulgar. Be- 
sides, I am too uneducated to be of much use as a worker 
for some time to come. Now, if we had been living in a 
socialistic state, I should have been educated as a child 
to do some kind of work. That would have been a 
mighty good thing for me. It would be a fine thing for 
your young capitalists if they had to do some useful thing 
in the world. It would keep them out of mischief.’ 

Going about that question of work, I asked Mr. Patter- 
son to what he would turn his productive head or hand. 
I called his attention to a story that he meditated studying 
farming, at the actual, rib-thumping stilts of the plow, 
with a last purpose of adding ink to agriculture, and 
bursting forth as an American Tolstoy. He shook his 
head, and would say nothing on that point. 

As to how Socialism was to be brought about, and 
the detail of it, his present brightest hope was Russia. 

“The French Revolution,” said he, ‘‘was a political 
revolution, and gave tone and color to the struggles of 
the nineteenth century. The Russian Revolution is a 
social revolution. Russia will be the first country to 
adopt Socialism. From there it will spread to its im- 
mediate neighbor, Germany, and then to the rest of 
Europe. The German is already alarmed, and does all 
in his power to hinder the struggle for freedom in Russia. 
With one-third of the German population Socialists, 
stirred up by the inauguration of Socialism in Russia, 
Kaiser William and Herr Bebel will soon be the most 
interesting figures in Europe.’’ 
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been working out on 
the dry patch, where it 
was a long ways between 
drinks, and lukewarm water 
from a canteen no particular 
comfort. He complained, aid I produced a discovery in 
the shape of a tinfoil-wrapped package of chewing-gum 
marked ‘‘ Lily Sweet.” 
“Tf you chew a piece of that when you're dry, Scraggsy,”’ 
I said, ‘‘it will stave off thirst for some time.” 
Mr. Scraggs received the offering in his large palm, and 
poked it with the forefinger of bis other hand. 

“Yaas,”’ he said; ‘“Y-a-a-s. But it’s dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” 

“Horrible. You don’t ketch me minglin’ myself with no 
‘Lily Sweets.’ J consider the lily of the field how she grows. 
You wouldn’t believe that anything that sounds so inner- 
cent could be the tee-total ruin of a large, dark-complected 
‘tin-horn, with a pair of muss-taches like Injun-polished 
buffler horns, would you?” 

Like anybody else, I said I wouldn’t. 

“Well, it was,” said Zeke. ‘‘If you could see that gam, 
‘and compare him to this here package of choon’-gum, you 
'wouldn’t ever guess that either one could do much of any- 
‘thing to t’other; yet I can a tale relate of that combination 
that would make each particler hair stand up-ended like 
the squills of the frightful porkypine.” 

“Rats!” said I, being but a youth. 

“You got any hairs that’s particler by nature? No? 
' Well, then, I’ll spread this terrific osculation of the connim- 
‘gulated forces of Nature befo’ you, as Charley says. My 
kind of narrative is the plain, unvarnished tale. Folks that 
tell a varnished tale is apt to sit on the varnish before it’s 


Tv SCRAGGS had 


“With this Picture in My Mind I Broke for Town” 


A Serio-Comedy of Light Fingers and Heavy Boots 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


dry, and they’ll stick to it, come cold fact or red-hot argy- 
ment; whilest I’m always willin’ to prune, cross-harrer, re- 
vise or alter accordin’ to my victim’s feelin’s. That is, of 
course, if they go to corner me, which, between gentlemen, 
is a low-cut outrage. But this business about the gam is 
dead straight. I had relinquished all amusements and was 
livin’ quiet in order to save money, before I got acquainted 
with the facts. 

‘First place, comes a female missionary out to the ranch, 
and she was a corkin’ fine-lookin’ nice young woman, too, 
who tackled me on the subject of chewin’ terbackker. She 
had me all tangled up in my own rope and double left-sided 
front and back before the clock struck one. 

“T tried to arger that nobody wouldn’t care whether I 
chewed terbackker or grass, so long’s I was happy and doin’ 
noharm. Butthat turned out not to betrue. She said so. 

“Then I tried to reach her womanly compassion by tear- 
fully expoundin’ how I’d miss my cut of pluga day; I never 
touched her. Hers wasanewreligion. It had a different 
figger on the back from any I’d had dealt to me before. 
Seems it weren’t a sin to chew, but it was the control I’d 
lost over myself that put me in the hole. I had just to git 
command of my mind and everything would come at me, 
like a North Ca’lina town’s nigger’s dogs chasin’ a three- 
legged cat up an alley. 

“But, ma’am,’ says I, ‘I’ve knocked off before; an’, as 
for control over my mind, durin’ the hull spell me an’ Star 
Plug was separated, friends had to hold me to prevent me 


goin’ in an’ robbin’ my own 
grip. Control of my mind,’ 
says I, fightin’ noble, ‘why, 
you could ’a’ sicked a burglar 
on me, an’ he couldn’t have 
found no such thing on my 
person. I didn’t haveno mind. I walked up an’ down, day 
and night, in that man’s town, like a ravin’ maniac stupe- 
fied by his halloocinashuns. All that passed beneath my 
shinin’ dome was: ‘Oh fora chew! Ohfora chew! Oh 
for a choo-choo-choo-choo! Whoeep! Brakes!’’ And 
when the cars went over the switch or a cayuse cantered 
up, they said: ‘‘Terbackker, terbackker, terbackker,”’ to 
my famished ears. All I wished was that the houses was 
built of plug, and all I thought of was that I could get ear- 
nest with anaxe. That’s all I could think—all!’ 

“But you must use the control!’ says she, eager. 

“You mean, ma’am,’ I says, ‘that I must seek out a 
quiet place, clinch my fists, grind my teeth to a feather-edge 
and strain my suspenders to the bustin’ point in one 
calamitous effort to think I’m not thinking?’ 

““* Precisely!’ says she, victorious. ‘You Western men 
have such a ready grip on essentials that it is a delight to 
be your guide.’ 

“Well, Uncle Tom and the dogs a-bitin’ him!’ says I to 
myself. ‘Lead on!’ I took off my hat aloud and bowed 
to within two of my noses to the ground. ‘To be able 
to foller so gentle and able a guide straight to perdition 
isa joy,’ saysI. ‘I quit the class of roominants for two 
weeks. I will not use terbackker. No!’ says little Zekey 
Scraggs. ‘There’s my hand on.it, ma’am.’ 

“And she just turned pink with joy. She was an awful 
nice little gal. Only she was so jam-full of knowledge 
that it was hard for her to understand things. 


ZO 4 
iro 


YESS eke SS 
*** What You Got for a Man that’s Quit Chewin’ ?’ 
I Gasps to the Boss”’ 


‘Having put up this job on myself, I went to our store- 
keep’ and called for my time. I knew I’d need bright 
lights and excitement for a while. I begun to feel already 
that a chew wouldn’t go bad. 

“There was the storekeep’ gazin’ fixedly at a book; his 
lips was movin’, but he seemed ina kind of rapture. When 
I hollered to him, he jumped all over and barked at me 
like a dog. At the same time he grabbed up a cigareet, 
stuck it in his mouth, took it out, looked at it and fired it 
down again. 

‘“‘A light broke on me. ‘So she got you, too?’ says I. 

‘“Hooppitty Hoppitty Hippitty Yer-hoop!’ says he. 
‘That’s just what she’s done! I’mthreedaysout. Nota 
smell of smoke in three days! My soul has gone away and 
won’t have any more truck with me. I don’t know who I 
am, nor why. I’ve been trying for an hour to find out how 
much three and two make. Take your money and leave 
me to my fate.’ 

“With this picture in my mind I broke for town. Half- 
way there I was chawin’a latigo-strap like a wolf. When 
I hit the street, I jumped through the drug-store door. 

‘“«What you got for a man that’s quit chewin’?’ I gasps 
to the boss. 

“<«Pranky Frenchman’s Fool-Killer,’ says he—and with 
that he turns his head and expectoriates satisfactorily into 
the spittoon. 

“Seeing him, I near died of a broken heart. 

“«The next crack will be at your expense,’ I told him. 
‘You hike out somethin’ for my case,’ I says. He shoved 
me out a package, just like that.”’ 

Mr. Scraggs poked my gift. 

“Just like that. I put the whole bizzee in my trap and 
chomped on it like a lion. I walked around the town, 
chompin’ on it. I waved my jaws till my face ached. 
Seemed to me like I’d never done anythin’ in all my life but 
bite Injy-rubber. And then I pushed madly for the first 
stud-poker game. 

“When I got there, nothin’ was movin’. This here tin- 
horn I mention was polishing his muss-tache with both 
hands, whilest he talked to a few hangers-on. 

“‘T became ashamed of that choon’-gum and I stuck it 
under the table, very sly and surreptishus. I felt like a 
man again. 

‘“**Fire the engine up!’ says I. 
practice on.’ 

“The gam hopped gleeful toward the table and give the 
drawer a yank. Shestuck. Hecussed and pulled harder. 
She came open with a jerk and a kind of long, sticky 
s-m-aaa-ack, followed by strings of gray. 

“The gam arose from where he’d sot on his backbone 
and looked at the drawer. 

“““We’re not doin’ any business to-day,’ says he, show- 
ing me my little eagle-bird. 

“*What’s happened to the trade?’ says I. 

“He simply p’inted to the hunk of gum (which I had 
most unforchinit jammed ag’in’ the drawer). 


‘Gimme five stacks to 


“*My wildest fancies have got exceeded,’ sayshe. ‘Do 
you want to hear a weird and willful tale of woe?’ 

***Of course not,’ I says. 

“All right,’ says he. ‘I'll tell you.’ 

“““Well,’ says he, ‘here’s the way she come up. [ma 
lost one in the wilderness out at a telegraph station. I see 


where I get my talents buried in a napkin made of sole- 
leather, hence I get handy with a deck of cards in front of 
the lookin’-glass. My work is so good after a while that 
I lose my whole salary to myself, and yet watchin’ careful 
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allthetime inthe lookin’-glass. I’m fitto handle the steam- 
boat trade, but I aims higher: I buy me a ticket to Noo 
York and hunt up a place where they hew to the line, let 
the chips fall where they will. 

“««« What’s yournoo box o’ tricks?” says the Murphy that 
run the joint. 

‘«««« Well,” says I, ‘‘nothin’ new, but the good old reliable 
line. The world is my oyster, as Hamlet says, and I’ve 
got openers.” 

«6 F'm,”? says he, makin’ a fat man’s shift in his chair 
and pushin’ his seegar into the other corner of hisface. ‘I 
want you to understand this is a dead-straight game run 
here, my bucko—yet you look good—s’pose I’ve come in 
an’ laid thirty cents or so on the king, coppered. Lift the 
joker out of that deck an’ le’s see what happens.” 

“«« He threw mea pack and I riffled and boxed ’em. 

“«« Why, you lose,’ says I, much surprised as the 
king come out open on the turn. 

““<« And not so worse,” says he. ‘‘ Play on!”’ 

“«T slid ’em out of the box to the last card. ‘‘ You only 
lost your footin’ once,” says he. ‘‘The way you beat my 
corner play was alittleobvious. Exercise your little finger 
till it’s soopler. You can handle a roll to-night. But 
mind this,’’ says he as he grunted himself on his feet, “this 
is a dead-straight house. If anybuddy ketckes you bein’ 
technical, we jump you, from me to the cop on watch. 
You get five per cent.” 

“«Well, sir, that was the loveliest little bower of rose- 
buds you eversmelt! Checks was joolry. We didn’t have 
change for nothin’ below a fifty-dollar bill. Our line of cus- 
tomers was these tur’ble knowin’ young men of the world, 
who’d stood the terrific experience of a college careerin’. 
They was a darin’ outfit. They was so fast they couldn’t 
help talk about the pace they was hittin’, and what they 
didn’t know about the game of faro was my business. It 
was like bein’ knocked down in the street by a strong 
man and have money pushed into your clothes. I did 
things at that table that never happened before in a civil- 
ized community. Iwas so youthful, you know, and it was 
a constant problem to me whether they’d stand for biting 
off the corner of a card to make things come my way. 

“<7 run in rhinecaboos that ’ud make a heathen Scan- 
dahonian farmer fall off his hay-wagon, but them men of 
the world simply contributed yallerbacks—oh, good old 
yallerbacks!—beautiful to the eye; soft to the touch; 
so encouragin’ to the feelin’s! I reckoned I’d buy the 
durned old Western Union an’ get even with the cuss who 
used to pound it to me from up the line—Ouch! vanished 
dream! Sweet vision stuck to earth by that con-cussed, 
snappy, stringy, bouncy, mud-colored foolish food fer 
flighty females you see before you!’ 

“At this p’int,” said Mr. Scraggs, ‘“‘he shot his finger at 
my gum, breathin’ hard an’ glitterin’ his eyes. 

““«Yes sir!’ says he. ‘There lies the cause of my roon! 
And such a fiddlin’, triflin’ stuff to wreck a man!’ He got 
some of hisbreathback. ‘Youorter ask ‘‘ How?”’’ says he, 
‘and I reply, “By contractin’ the habit ’’—not of gnawin’ 
it’ —headds hasty,‘ but steppin’ onit. Here wasIsittin’ on 
sunset clouds and floatin’ over beautiful scenery, till there 
comes a cold blast of the winds of chance, and from that 
moment my path in life was strewed with the discard from 
rosy lips. For two solid weeks I did nothin’ but scuff my 
feet or flag a shine-stand to git rid of the day’s gatherin’ of 
gum. Them Eye-talians used to grin in a way that 
made me want an open season on furriners, as I can- 
tered up to ’em, smicky-smacky, smicky-smacky, 
trailin’ soft gray hairs behind me like a retired minis- 
ter’s whiskers. 

“«They’d look up at the sky and make dago re- 
marks, whilest they curried my feet with a brick, till 
the cold sweat of mortification melted my b’iled collar. 
And once a flapdoodle actor goat, with a red, white 
and blue hatband, got gay and told me not to use 
such naughty words about these tributes from the 
mouth of beauty. I swatted the air where he’d been 
when I started to hit him an’ he took me by most of 
my trousers and turned me ten somersaults. How 
was I to know he was Honest Mike, the Deck Hand, 
who chucked the villain over Brooklyn Bridge every 
night and Saturday matinee? 

“«Well, I’ll cut it short. No matter where I fleed, 
the fiend pursued me. I went to the opery one night, 
to get my frazzled nerves soothed by the champion 
yelpers of the pack. For two solid hours I lived un- 
troubled, not even worried by the show, as I couldn’t 
understand a word of it and nobuddy on the stage had 
complaints too deep to sing about; but comin’ out, 
me enemy waited on the edge of a step for me and I 
landed astride of a stout lady’s neck, beggin’ her par- 
don and fightin’ a half-dozen men for five minutes. 
When I explained, even the stout lady laughed. 

“<The boss at my joint cussed himself into asthma, 
wondering what the sticky stuff, tracked all over his 
new seven-dollar-a-yard carpet, was. 

““*But I ain’t agoin’ to weary you with trifles. One 
day the boss tipped me off that there was a bunch of 
alum-eyes due that evenin’; he said they was fellers 
that had took the college course, but recovered, and 
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that the bowlegged elephant song and dance that extracted 
money from our regulars would be looked upon with re- 
proach by the newcomers. I got nervous. Playin’ ag’in’ 
them little first-crow roosters had been bad practice. I 
soaked my hands in warm water and prepared as best I 
could, but when I saw that gang before me I knew why 
they was called alum-eyes. They puckered my soul up, 
my hands got too wet with sweat for business—you know 
your fingers has got to be not too dry, to slip, and not 
too wet, to stick, if you’re turnin’ out high-grade work. 

“«« Well, I was excited, yet it wasa reel pleasure to be up 
against reel men. : 

“““T had a habit of running my fingers over the rung of 
my chair, to keep ’em in right shape. ’Twas a thing no- 
buddy could complain of, and the game just held on to its 
hat and flew. How much money you had was the limit, 
and to put my little bank on the other side of the river, 
quick, was the idea of the alum-eyes. 

“««T forgot everythin’. I was fair hollerin’ inside for joy. 
My buckers had a good square chance to catch me at it, 
if they could, and I was haulin’ money when—well, Fortune 
had patted me on the back with one hand, while she got 
ready witha black-jack inthe other. In my state of feelin’ 
I put a heel, a chewin’-gum-covered-heel, on the rung of 
that chair and took it off again, without noticin’. As the 
play stood, the outfit had me whipsawed. I drug my fin- 
gers over the rung of that chair, that chewin’-gum-covered- 
rung, without noticing; then I wiggled my fingers in a 
Chinee ketch-as-ketch-can over the box and raised ’em 
with a playin’-card firmly stuck to each finger. Then I 
noticed, yes; and everybody noticed. Silence fell six foot 
deep. One of them alum-eyes says: 

“<cThat may be magnifercent, but it ain’t Hoyle.”’ 

““« And I excused myself by ducking under the table and 
jumpin’ over the banisters. 

“Once on the street, I hoopled her for the corner. My 
play was to wait till the crowd went out, and then see the 
old man, who had a rubber-band on my roll. ed 

“*T thought I’d peek around the corner until all was 
clear, then rush the boss with my hard-luck game of talk, 
extract a little of the juice of the root of evil from him, thea 
fold up my legs like a jack-rabbit and silently lift myself 
through the breeze, back to the sage-brush —back to where 
the prairie-dog and the owl and the rattlesnake live in 
harmony together—never excepting the rattlesnake, so 
long’s there’s plenty of young dogs and owls. 

““The game must have busted when I took the fence, 
for here come the bunch of alum-eyes right up the street. 
I had the curiosity to wait and hear what they was talkin’ 
about, as I had a corner to duck behind when they come 
close. Well, I waited, and I didn’t hear nothin’ I’d care 
to write home to mother. They made me so cussed mad, I 
overstayed my time. Just when they got within range, 
I started to hop swiftly backwards. But I didn’t. No. 
My feet had grew fast to that sidewalk. Seems the city 
had been mending the block pavement, as usual, and some 
horney-souled son of toil had spilt a square yard of coal- 
tar on the sidewalk. Me to the middle of the coal-tar 
district, of course—you can chew coal-tar, you know; I’ve 
done it. 

“So, as I remarked, I didn’t gracefully side-step. Ex- 
actly not. I gave one yank and landed with my knees up 

(Continued on Page 22) 


No!’ Says Little Zekey Scraggs” 


“**{ Wil Not Use Terbackker. 


to Mr. Randolph, who calmly ig- 
nored it, turning his gaze instead 
upon the reporter. 
-“T had hoped to find you alone,” he 
said frostily. Hatch made as if to rise. 

“Sit still, Hatch,” Dick commanded. ‘Mr. Hatch 
is a friend of mine, Mr. Randolph. I don’t know what 
you want to say, but, whatever it is, you may say it 
freely before him.” 

Hatch knew that humor in Dick. It always pre- 
seeded the psychological moment when he wanted to 
tlimb down some one’s throat and open an umbrella. 
The tone was calm, the words clearly enunciated, and 
the face was white—whiter than it had been before. 
_“T shouldn’t like to ” Mr. Randolph began. 

“You may say what you want to before Mr. Hatch, 
wr not at all, as you please,”’ Dick went on evenly. 

Mr. Randolph cleared his throat twice and waved 
ais hands with an expression of resignation. 

_ “Very well,” he replied. ‘‘I have come to request 
the return of my gold plate.” 

Hatch leaned forward in his chair, gripping its 
wms fiercely. This was a question bearing broadly 
ma subject that he wanted to mention, but he didn’t 
mow how. Mr. Randolph apparently found it easy 
mough. 

“What gold plate?” asked Dick steadily. 

“The eleven pieces that you, in the garb of a 
3urglar, took from my house last Thursday evening,” 
aid Mr. Randolph. He was quite calm. 

Dick took a sudden step forward, then straightened 
ip with flushed face. His left hand closed with a 
nap and the nails bit into the flesh; the fingers of 
the helpless right worked nervously. In a minute 
iow Hatch could see him climbing all over Mr. 
Randolph. 

_ But again Dick gained control of himself. It wasa 
ort of recognition of the fact that Mr. Randolph was 
ifty years old; Hatch knew it, Mr. Randolph’s knowl- 
‘dge on the subject didn’t appear. Dick laughed. 

_ “Sit down, Mr. Randolph, and tell me about it,’ he 
uggested. 

_“Tt isn’t necessary to go into details,” continued 
fr. Randolph, still standing. ‘I had not wanted to 
ic this far in the presence of a third person, but you forced 
ne to doit. Now, will you or will you not return the plate?” 
“Would you mind telling me just what makes you think 
got it?” Dick insisted. 

“It is as simple as it is conclusive,” said Mr. Randolph. 
‘You received an invitation to the masked ball. You went 
here in your Burglar garb and handed your invitation-card 
Omy servant. He noticed you particularly and read your 
lame on the card. He remembered that name perfectly. 
was compelled to tell the story as I knew it to Detective 
Mallory. I did not mention your name; my servant re- 
aembered it—had given it to me, in fact; but I forbade 
im to repeat it to the police. He told them something 
bout having burned the invitation-cards.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that please Mallory?”’ Hatch thought. 
“TI have not even intimated to the police that I have the 
2ast idea of your identity,” Mr. Randolph went on, still 
anding. ‘‘I had believed that it was some prank of yours 
nd that the plate would be returned in due time.  Cer- 
ainly I could not account for your taking it in any other 
ireumstances. My reticence, it is needless to say, was in 
sideration of your name and family. But now I want 
e plate. If it was a prank to carry out the réle of the 
irglar it is time for it to end. If the fact that the matter 
snow in the hands of the police has frightened you into the 
eeming necessity of keeping the plate for the present to 
rotect yourself, you may dismiss that. When the plate 
returned to me I shall see that the police drop the matter.” 
Dick had listened with interest. Hatch looked at him 
‘om time to time and saw only attention—not anger. 

“And the Girl?” asked Dick at last. ‘‘Does it happen 

fat you have as cleverly traced her?” 
“No,” Mr. Randolph replied frankly. ‘I haven’t the 
ntest idea who she is. I suppose no one knows that but 
. I have no interest further than to recover the plate. 
aay say that I called here yesterday, Friday, and asked 
See you, but was informed that you had been hurt; so I 
lent away to give you opportunity to recover somewhat.” 
“Thanks,” said Dick dryly. ‘Awfully considerate.” 
here was a long silence. Hatch was listening with all 
‘multitudinous ears of a good reporter. 
‘Now, the plate,”’ Mr. Randolph suggested again impa- 
tly. ‘‘Do you deny that you got it?” 
I do,” replied Dick firmly. 
I was afraid you would, and believe me, Mr. Herbert, 
h a course is a mistaken one,” said Mr. Randolph. ‘I 
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will give you twenty-four hours to change your mind. If, 
at the end of that time, you see fit to return the plate, I will 
drop the matter and use my influence to have the police do 
so. Ifthe plate is not returned I shall be compelled to turn 
over all the facts to the police with your name.” 

“Ts that all?’’ Dick demanded suddenly. 

“Yes, I believe so.’ 

“Then get out of here before I——”’_ Dick started for- 
ward, then dropped back into a chair. 

Mr. Randolph drew on his gloves and went out, closing 
the door behind him. 

For a long time Dick sat there, seemingly oblivious of 
Hatch’s presence, supporting his head with his left hand, 
while the right hung down loosely beside him. Hatch was 
inclined to be sympathetic, for, strange as it may seem, 
some reporters have even the human quality of sympathy 
—although there are persons who will not believe it. 

“Is there anything I can do?” Hatch asked at last. 
“Anything you want to say?” 

“Nothing,” Dick responded wearily. ‘Nothing. You 
may think what you like. There are, as I said, several 
things of which I cannot speak, even if it comes to a ques- 
tion—a question of having to face the charge of theft in 
open court. I simply can’t say anything.” 

“But—but ”” stammered the reporter. 

“Absolutely not another word,’ said Dick firmly. 


Vil 

PRB OrE satellites of the Supreme Police Intelligence of 

the Metropolitan District who had been taking the 
Randolph mystery to pieces to see what made it tick lined 
up in front of Detective Mallory in his private office at 
police headquarters early Saturday evening. They did not 
seem happy. The Supreme Intelligence placed his feet on 
the desk and glowered; that was a part of the job. 

“Well, Downey?” he asked. ‘ 

“T went out to Seven Oaks and got the automobile the 
Burglar left, as you instructed,” reported Downey. ‘‘Then 
I started out to find its owner, or some one who knew it. 
It didn’t have a number on it, so the job wasn’t easy, but I 
found the owner all right, all right.” 

Detective Mallory permitted himself to look interested. 

“He lives at Merton, four miles from Seven Oaks,” 
Downey resumed. ‘‘His name is Blake—William Blake. 
His auto was in the shed on Thursday evening at nine 
o’clock. It wasn’t there Friday morning.” 
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“Umph!”’ remarked Detective Mallory. 
“There is no question but what Blake 
told me the truth,’’ Downey wenton. ‘‘To 
me it seems probable that the Burglar went 
out from the city to Merton by train, stole 
the auto and ran it on to Seven Oaks. 
That’s all there seems to be to it. Blake proved 
ownership of the machine and I left it with him.” 
The Supreme Intelligence chewed his cigar fran- 
tically. 

“‘And the other machine?” he asked. 

“T have here a blood-stained cushion, the back of 
a seat from the car in which the Burglar and the 
Girl escaped,” continued Downey in a walk-right- 
up-ladies-and-gentlemen sort of voice. ‘‘I found 
the car late this afternoon at a garage in Pleasant- 
ville. We knew, of course, that it belonged to 
Nelson Sharp, a guest at the masked ball. Accord- 
ing to the manager of the garage the car was stand- 
ing in front of his place this morning when he arrived 
to open up. The number had been removed.”’ 

Detective Mallory examined the cushion which 
Downey handed to him. Several dark brown stains 
told the story —one of the occupants of the car had 
been wounded. 

‘Well, that’s something,”’ commented the Supreme 
Intelligence. ‘‘We know now that when Cunning- 
ham fired at least one of the persons in the car was 
hit, and we may make our search accordingly. The 
Burglar and the Girl probably left the car where it 
was found during the preceding night.” 

“Tt seems so,” said Downey. ‘I shouldn’t think - 
they would have dared to keep it long. Autos of 
that size and power are too easily traced. I asked 
Mr. Sharp to run down and identify the car and he 
did so. The stains were new.” 

The Supreme Intelligence digested that in silence 
while his satellites. studied his face, seeking some 
inkling of the convolutions of that marvelous mind. 

“Very good, Downey,” said Detective Mallory at 
last. ‘‘Now Cunningham?” 

“Nothing,” said Cunningham in shame and sor- 
row. “Nothing.” 

“Didn’t you find anything at all about the 
premises ?”’ 

“Nothing,” repeated Cunningham. ‘The Girl left no 
wrap at Seven Oaks. None of the servants remembers 
having seen her in the room where the wraps were checked. 
I searched all around the place and found a dent in the 
ground under the smoking-room window, where the gold 
plate had been thrown, and there were what seemed to be 
footprints in the grass, but it was all nothing.”’ 

“We can’t arrest a dent and footprints,’ said the 
Supreme Intelligence cuttingly. 

The satellites laughed sadly. It was part of the deference 
they owed to the Supreme Intelligence. 

“And you, Blanton?” asked Mr. Mallory. 
you do with the list of invited guests?”’ 

“I haven’t got a good start yet,’’ responded Blanton 
hopelessly. ‘There are three hundred and sixty names on 
the list. I have been able to see possibly thirty. It’s worse 
than making a city directory. I won’t be through for a 
month. Randolph and his wife checked off a large number 
of those whom they knew were there. The others I am 
looking up as rapidly as I can.’ 

The detectives sat moodily thoughtful for uncounted 
minutes. Finally Detective Mallory broke the silence: 

“There seems to be no question but that any clew that 
might have come from either of the automobiles is disposed 
of unless it is the fact that we now know one of the thieves 
was wounded. I readily see how the theft could have been 
committed by a man as bold as this fellow. Now we must 
concentrate all our efforts to running down the invited 
guests and learning just where they were that evening. 
All of you will have to hustle. We know that the Burglar 
did present an invitation-card with a name on it.” 

The detectives went their respective ways and then 
Detective Mallory deigned to receive representatives of the 
press, among them Hutchinson Hatch. Hatch was worried. 
He knew a whole lot of things, but they didn’t do him any 
good. He felt that he could print nothing as it stood, yet 
he would not tell the police, because that would give it to 
every one else, and he had a picture of how the Supreme 
Intelligence would tangle it if he got hold of it. 

“Well, boys,” said Detective Mallory smilingly, when 
the press filed in, ‘‘there’s nothing to say. Frankly, I will 
tell you that we have not been able to learn anything—at 
least anything that can be given out. You know, of course, 
about the finding of the two automobiles that figured in the 
case, and the blood-stained cushion ?”’ 

The press nodded collectively. 


“What did 


“Well, that’s all there is yet. My men are still at work, 
but I’m a little afraid the gold plate will never be found. 
It has probably been melted up. The cleverness of the 
thieves you can judge for yourself by the manner in which 
they handled the automobiles.” 

And yet Hatch was not surprised when, late that night, 
Police headquarters made known the latest sensation. 
This was a bulletin, based on a telephone message from 
Stuyvesant Randolph to the effect that the gold plate had 
been returned by express to Seven Oaks. This mystified 
the police beyond description; but official mystification 
was as nothing to Hatch’s state of mind. He knew of the 
scene in Dick Herbert’s room and remembered Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s threat. 

“Then Dick did have the plate,”’ he told himself. 


Vil 


HOLE flocks of detectives, reporters and newspaper- 

artists appeared at Seven Oaks early next morning. 

It had been too late to press an investigation the night 

before. The newspapers had time only telephonically to 

confirm the return of the plate. Now the investigators 
unanimously voiced one sentiment: ‘‘Show us!” 

Hatch arrived in the party headed by Detective Mallory, 
with Downey and Cunningham trailing. Blanton was off 
somewhere with his little list, presumably still at it. Mr. 
Randolph had not come down to breakfast when the inves- 
tigators arrived, but had given his servant permission to 
exhibit the plate, the wrappings in which it had come and 
the string wherewith it had been tied. 

The plate arrived in a heavy paper-board box, covered 
twice over with a plain piece of stiff, brown paper which had 
no markings save the address and the “ paid” stamp of the 
express company. Detective Mallory devoted himself first 
to the address. It was: 


Mr. Stuyvesant RANDOLPH, 
*“Seven Oaks,” 
via Merton. 


In the upper left-hand corner were scribbled the words: 


From John Smith, 
State Street, 
Watertown. 


Detectives Mallory, Downey and Cunningham studied 
the handwriting on the paper minutely. 

“Tt’s a man’s,” said Detective Downey. 

“Tt’s a woman’s,”’ said Detective Cunningham. 

“Tt’s a child’s,”’ said Detective Mallory. 

‘Whatever it is, it is disguised,” said Hatch. 

He was inclined to agree with Detective Cunningham 
that it was a woman’s purposely altered, and in that event 
—Great Cesar! There came that flock of seven-column 
heads again! And he couldn’t open the bottle! 

The simple story of the arrival of the gold plate at Seven 
Oaks was told thrillingly by the servant. 

“Tt was eight o’clock last night,”’ he said. ‘‘I was stand- 
ing in the hall here. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph were still at 
the dinner-table. They dined alone. Suddenly I heard 
the sound of wagon-wheels on the granolithic road in 
front of the house. I listenedintently. Yes, it was wagon- 
wheels.”’ 

The detectives exchanged significant glances. 

“T heard the wagon stop,” the servant went on in an 
awed tone. ‘‘Still I listened. Then came the sound of 
footsteps on the walk and then on the steps. I walked 
slowly along the hall toward the front door. As I did so 
the bell rang.”’ 

“Yes, ting-a-ling-a-ling—we know. 
interrupted impatiently. 

“T opened the door,” the servant continued. “A man 
stood there with a package. He was a burly fellow. ‘Mr. 
Randolph live here?’ he asked gruffly. ‘Yes,’ I said. 
‘Here’s a package for him,’ said the man. ‘Sign here.’ I 
took the package and signed a book he gave me, and— 
and ig 

‘“‘Tn other words,” Hatch interrupted again, “an express- 
man brought the package here, you signed for it and he 
went away?” 

The servant stared at him haughtily. 

“Yes, that’s it,’ he said coldly. 

A few minutes later Mr. Randolph in person appeared. 
He glanced at Hatch with a little surprise in his manner, 
nodded curtly, then turned to the detectives. 

He could not add to the information the servant had 
given. His plate had been returned, prepaid. The matter 
was at an end so far as he was concerned. There seemed to 
be no need of further investigation. 

“How about the jewelry that was stolen from your other 
guests?’ demanded Detective Mallory. 

“Of course there’s that,”’ said Mr. Randolph. 
passed out of my mind.” 

“Tnstead of being at an end, this case has just begun,” 
the detective declared emphatically. 

Mr. Randolph seemed to have no further interest in the 
matter. He started out, then turned back at the door and 
made a slight motion to Hatch which the reporter readily 
understood. As a result Hatch and Mr. Randolph were 
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closeted together in a small room across the hall a few 
minutes later. 

‘‘May I ask your occupation, Mr. Hatch?” inquired Mr. 
Randolph. 

“I’m a reporter,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘A reporter?”’ Mr. Randolph seemed surprised. ‘‘Of 
course, when I saw you in Mr. Herbert’s rooms,”’ he went 
on after a little pause, ‘‘I met you only as his friend. You 
saw what happened there. Now, may I ask you what you 
intend to publish about this affair?” 

Hatch considered the question a moment. Thereseemed 
to be no objection to telling. 

“T can’t publish anything until I know everything, or 

until the police act,”’ he confessed frankly. ‘“‘I had been 
talking to Dick Herbert in a general way about this case 
when you arrived yesterday. I knew several things, or 
thought I did, that the police do not even suspect. But, 
of course, I can print only just what the police know and 
say.” 
“I’m glad of that—very glad of it,” said Mr. Randolph. 
“‘It seems to have been a freak of some sort on Mr. Her- 
bert’s part, and, candidly, I can’t understand it. Of 
course, he returned the plate, as I knew he would.” 

‘“‘Do you really believe he is the man who came here as 
the Burglar?’’ asked Hatch curiously. 

“‘T should not have done what you saw me do if I had 
not been absolutely certain,’ Mr. Randolph explained. 
“One of the things, particularly, that was called to my 
attention—I don’t know that you know of it—is the fact 
that the Burglar had a cleft in his chin. You know, of 
course, that Mr. Herbert has such a cleft. Then there is 
the invitation-card with his name. Everything together 
makes it conclusive.” 

Mr. Randolph and the reporter shook hands. Three 
hours later the press and police had uncovered the Water- 
town end of the mystery as to how the express package had 
been sent. It was explained by the driver of an express 
wagon there and absorbed by greedily listening ears. 

“The boss told me to call at No. 410 State Street and 
get a bundle,” the driver explained. ‘I think somebody 
telephoned to him to send the wagon. I went up there 
yesterday morning. It’s a small house, back a couple of 
hundred feet from the street, and has a stone fence around 
it. I opened the gate, went in and rang the bell. 

‘““No one answered the first ring, and I rang again. Still 
nobody answered, and I tried the door. It was locked. 
I walked around the house, thinking there might be some- 
body in the back, but it was all locked up. I figured as 
how the folks that had telephoned for me wasn’t in and 
started out to my wagon, intending to stop by later. 


“Just as I got to the gate, going out, I saw a:package set 


down inside, hidden from the street behind the stone fence, 
with a dollar bill on it. I just naturally looked at it. It 
was the package directed to Mr. Randolph. I reasoned 
as how the folks who ’phoned had to go out and left the 
package, so I took it along. I made out a receipt to John 
Smith, the name that was in the corner, and pinned it 
to a post, took the package and the money and went along. 
That sralle? 

“You don’t know if the package was there when you 
went in?”’ he was asked. 

“T dunno. I didn’t look. I couldn’t help but see it 
when I came out; so I took it.” 
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Then the investigators sought out ‘‘the boss.” 

‘“‘Did the person who ’phoned give you a name?’’ in- 
quired Detective Mallory. 

“No, I didn’t ask for one.” 

‘Was it a man or a woman talking?” 

““A man,” was the unhesitating reply. ‘“‘He had a deep, 
heavy voice.” 

The investigators trailed away, dismally despondent, 
toward No. 410 State Street. It was unoccupied; inquiry 
showed that it had been unoccupied for months. The 
Supreme Intelligence picked the lock and the investigators 
walked in, craning their necks. They expected, at the 
least, to find a thieves’ rendezvous. There was nothing 
but dirt and dust and grime. Then the investigators 
returned to the city. They had found only that the gold 
plate had been returned, and they knew that when they 
started. 

Hatch went home and sat down with his head in his hands 
to add up all he didn’t know about the affair. It was sur- 
prising how much there was of it. 

“Dick Herbert either did or didn’t go to the ball,’’ he 
soliloquized. ‘‘ Something happened to him that evening. 
He either did or didn’t steal the gold plate, and every cir- 
cumstance indicates that he did—which, of course, he 
didn’t. Dorothy Meredith either was or was not at the 
ball. The maid’s statement shows that she was, yet no oneé 
there recognized her—which indicates that she wasn’t. 
She either did or didn’t run away with somebody in an 
automobile. Anyhow, something happened to her, because 
she’s missing. The gold plate was stolen and the gold plate 
is back. I know that, thank Heaven! And now, knowing 
more about this affair than any other single individual, 
I don’t know anything.” 


The Girl and the Plate 


I 

pie e8 over the steering-wheel, the Burglar sent 

the automobile scuttling breathlessly along the flat 
road away from Seven Oaks. At the first shot he crouchec 
down in the seat, dragging the Girl with him; at the second 
he winced alittle and clenched his teeth tightly. The car’s 
headlights cut a dazzling pathway through the shadows 
and trees flitted by as a solid wall. The shouts of pursuer: 
were left behind, and still the Girl clung to his arm. 

“Don’t do that,’’ he commanded abruptly. ‘“ You'l 
make me smash into something.” 

“Why, Dick, they shot at us!’’ she protested indignantly 

The Burglar glanced at her, and, when he turned hi 
eyes to the smooth road again, there was a flicker of a smil 
about the set lips. 

‘““Yes, I had some such impression myself,” he acquiescec 
grimly. 

“Why, they might have killed us!” the Girl went on. 

“It is just barely possible that they had some suck 
absurd idea when they shot,” replied the Burglar. ‘‘Gues 
you never got caught in a pickle like this before?” 

“I certainly never did!’’ replied the Girl emphatically 

The whir and grind of their car drowned other sounds— 
sounds from behind—but from time to time the Burgla 
looked back, and from time to time he let out a new notel 
in the speed-regulator. Already the pace was terrific, ant 
the Girl bounced up and down beside him at each trivia 
irregularity in the road, while she clung frantically to th 
seat. 

‘Ts it necessary to go so awfully fast ?”’ she gasped at last 

The wind was beating on her face, her mask blew thi 
way and that; the beribboned sombrero clung franticall; 
to a fast-falling strand of ruddy hair. She clutched at th 
hat and saved it, but her hair tumbled down about he 
shoulders, a mass of gold, and floated out behind. tg 

‘“‘Oh,” she chattered, ‘‘I can’t keep my hat on!” 

The Burglar took another quick look behind, then hi 
foot went out against the speed-regulator and the ca 
fairly leapt with suddenly increased impetus. The regu 
lator was in the last notch now, and the car was one tha 
had raced at Ormond Beach. 

“Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed the Girl again. 
little slower?” 

‘Look behind,” directed the Burglar tersely. 

She glanced back and gave a little ery. Two giant ey 
stared at her from a few hundred yards away as anol 
car swooped along in pursuit, and behind this ominousl; 
glittering pair was still another. 

‘‘They’re chasing us, aren’t they?” 

“They are,” replied the Burglar grimly, ‘‘but, if the 
tires» hold,’they haven’t got a chance.’ A ‘breakdoy 
would ’ He didn’t finish the sentence. There w 
sinister note in his voice, but the Girl was still looking ba’ 
and did not heed it. To her excited imagination, it seem 
that the giant eyes behind were creeping up, and again s 
clutched the Burglar’s arm. 

“Don’t do that, I say!’’ he commanded again. 

“But, Dick, they mustn’t catch us—they mustn’t!” 

“They won't.” 

‘But if they should a 

“They won't,” he repeated. 

“Tt would be perfectly awful!” 

“Worse than that.” 


““Can’t you go 


“ 


For a time the Girl silently watched him bending over 
the wheel, and a singular feeling of security came to her. 
Then the car swept around a bend in the road, careening 
perilously, and the glaring eyes were lost. She breathed 
more freely. 

“I never knew you handled an auto so well,” she said 
admiringly. 

“T do lots of things people don’t know I do,” he replied. 
“Are those lights still there?’”’ 

‘‘No, thank goodness!”’ 

The Burglar touched a lever with his left hand and 
the whir of the machine becameless pronounced. After a 
moment it began to slow down. The Girl noticed it and 
looked at him with new apprehension. 

“Oh, we’re stopping!”’ she exclaimed. 

“T know it.” 

They ran on for a few hundred feet; then the Burglar 
set the brake and, after a deal of jolting, the car stopped. 
He leapt out and ran around behind. As 
the Girl watched him uneasily there came 
a sudden crash and the auto trembled a 
little. 

“What is it?’’ she asked quickly. 

“IT smashed that tail lamp,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘They can see it, and it’s too 
easy for them to follow.” 

He stamped on the shattered frag- 
ments in the road, then came around to 
the side to climb in again, extending his 
left hand to the Girl. 

“Quick, give me your hand,” he re- 
quested. 

She did so wonderingly and he pulled 
himself into the seat beside her with a 
perceptible effort. The car shivered, then 
started on again, slowly at first, but 
gathering speed each moment. The Girl 
was staring at her companion curiously, 
anxiously. 

“Are you hurt?’’ she asked at last. 

He did not answer at the moment, not 
until the car had regained its former speed 
and was hurtling headlong through the 
night. 

“My right arm’s out of business,’’ he 
explained briefly—then: “I got thatsecond 
bullet in the shoulder,” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
you hadn’t said anything about it! You 
need assistance!”’ 

A sudden rush of sympathy caused her 
to lay her hands again on his left arm. 
He shook them off roughly with some- 
thing like anger in his manner. 

“Don’t do that!’’ he commanded for 
the third time. ‘‘You’ll make me smash 
this car.” 

Startled by the violence of his tone she 
recoiled dumbly, and the car swept on. 
As before, the Burglar looked back from 
time to time, but the lights did not reap- 
pear. Fora long time the Girl was silent 
and finally he glanced at her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly. 
“1 didn’t mean to speak so sharply, but— 
but it’s true.” 

“It’s really of no consequence,” she re= 
plied coldly. ‘‘I am sorry—very sorry.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. 

“Perhaps it might be as well for you to 
stop the car and let me out,” she went on 
after a moment. 

The Burglar either didn’t hear or 
wouldn’t heed. The dim lights of a small 
village rose up before them, then faded 
away again; a dog barked lonesomely beside the road. 
The streaming lights of their car revealed a tangle of cross- 
Toads just ahead, offering a definite method of shaking 
off pursuit. Their car swerved widely, and the Burglar’s 
attention was centred on the road ahead. 

“Does your arm pain you?” asked the Girl at last, 
timidly. 

“No,” he replied shortly. ‘‘It’sasort of numbness. I’m 
afraid I’m losing blood, though.” 

“Hadn’t we better go back to the village and see a 
doctor?”’ 

“Not this evening,’’ he responded promptly in a tone 

Which she did not understand. ‘‘I’ll stop somewhere soon 
‘and bind it up.” 
_ At last, when the village was well behind, the car came 
to a dark little road which wandered off aimlessly through 
awood, and the Burglar slowed down to turn into it. Once 
A the shelter of the overhanging branches they proceeded 
slowly for a hundred yards or more, finally coming to a 
standstill. 

“We must do it here,’”’ he declared. 

He leapt from the car, stumbled and fell. In an instant 
the Girl was beside him. The reflected light from the auto 
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showed her dimly that he was trying to rise, showed her the 
pallor of his face where the chin below the mask was visible. 
‘I’m afraid it’s pretty bad,” he said. Then he fainted. 
The Girl, stooping, raised his head to her lap and pressed 
her lips to his feverishly, time after time. 
“Dick, Dick!’’ she sobbed, and tears fell upon the 
Burglar’s sinister mask. 


i 

HEN the Burglar awoke to consciousness he was as 

near Heaven as any mere man ever dares expect to be. 
He was comfortable—quite comfortable—wrapped in a 
delicious, languorous lassitude which forbade him opening 
his eyes to realization. A woman’s hand lay on his fore- 
head, caressingly, and dimly he knew that another hand 
cuddled cozily in one of his own. He lay still, trying to 
remember, before he opened his eyes. Some one beside 
him breathed softly and he listened, as if to music. 


* gat Gaere- 


“It Must be Several Thousands, on Dead Weight” 


Gradually the need of action—just what action and to 
what purpose did not occur to him—impressed itself on his 
mind. He raised one hand to his face and touched the 
mask which had been pushed back on his forehead. Then 
he recalled the ball, the shot, the chase, the hiding in 
the woods. He opened his eyes witha start. Utter dark- 
ness lay about him—for a moment he was not certain 
whether it was the darkness of blindness or of night. 

“Dick, are you awake?” asked the Girl softly. 

He knew the voice and was content. 

“Yes,” he answered languidly. 

He closed his eyes again and some strange, subtle per- 
fume seemed to envelop him. He waited. Warm lips were 
pressed to his own, thrilling him strangely, and the Girl 
rested a soft cheek against his. 

““We have been very foolish, Dick,” she said, sweetly 
chiding, after a moment. “It was all my fault for letting 
you expose yourself to danger, but I didn’t dream of sucha 
thing as this happening. I shall never forgive myself, 
because e 

ast ” he began protestingly. 

“Not another word about it now,” she hurried on. 
must go very soon. How do you feel?” 


“We 
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“‘T’m all right, or will be in a minute,” he responded and 
he made as if to rise. ‘‘ Where is the car?” 

“Right here. I extinguished the lights and managed to 
stop the engine for fear those horrid people who were after 
us might notice.” 

‘Good girl!” 

“When you jumped out and fainted I jumped out, too. 
I’m afraid I was not very clever, but I managed to bind your 
arm. I took my handkerchief and pressed it against the 
wound after ripping your coat, then I bound it there. It 
stopped the flow of blood, but, Dick, dear, you must have 
medical attention just as soon as possible.”’ 

The Burglar moved his shoulder a little and winced. 

“Just as soon as I did that,’’ the Girl went on, ‘‘I made 
you comfortable here on a cushion from the car.” 

“Good girl!’”’ he said again. 

“Then I sat down to wait until you got better. I had no 
stimulant or anything, and I didn’t dare to leave you, so— 
so I just waited,’ she ended with a weary 
little sigh. 

““How long was I knocked out?” he 
queried. 

“I don’t know; half an hour, perhaps.” 

“The bag is all right, I suppose?” 

“The bag?” 

“The bag with the stuff—the one I 
threw in the car when we started ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, [suppose so! Really, [hadn’t 
thought of it.” 

“Hadn’t thought of it?’’ repeated the 
Burglar, and there was a trace of as- 
tonishment in his voice. ‘By George, 
you’re a wonder!”’ he added. 

He started to get on his feet, then 
dropped back weakly. 

“Say, girlie,’ he requested, ‘‘see if you 
can find the bag in the car there and hand 
it out. Let’s take a look.” 

‘Where is it?” 

“Somewhere in front. 
feet when I jumped out.” 

There was a rustle of skirts in the 
darkness, and after a moment a faint 
muffled clank as of one heavy metal strik- 
ing dully against another. 

“Goodness!”’ exclaimed the Girl. 
heavy enough. What’s in it?” 

“What’s in it?’’ echoed the Burglar, 
and he chuckled. ‘‘A fortune, nearly 
It’s worth being punctured for. Let me 
see?” 

In the darkness he took the bag from 
her hands and fumbled with it a moment. 
She heard the metallic sound again and 
then several heavy objects were poured 
out on the ground. 

‘A good fourteen pounds of pure gold,” 
commented the Burglar. ‘By George, I 
have but one match, but we’ll see what 
it’s like.” 

The match was struck, sputtered for a 
moment then flamed up, and the Girl, 
standing, looked down upon the Burglar 
on his knees beside a heap of gold plate. 
She stared at the glittering mass as if fas- 
cinated, and her eyes opened wide. 

“Why, Dick, what is that?” she asked. 

“It’s Randolph’s plate,” responded the 
Burglar complacently. ‘“‘I don’t know 
how much it’s worth, but it must be sev- 
eral thousands, on dead weight.” 

‘What are you doing with it?” 

‘‘What am I doing with it?’ repeated 
the Burglar. He was about to look up 
when the match burned his finger and he 
dropped it. ‘‘That’s a silly question.” 

“But how came it in your possession ?”’ the Girl insisted. 

“T acquired it by the simple act of—of dropping it intoa 
bag and bringing it along. That and you in the same even- 
ing ” He stretched out a hand toward her, but she 
was not there. He chuckled a little as he turned and picked 
up eleven plates, one by one, and replaced them in the bag. 

‘‘Nine—ten—eleven,” he counted. ‘‘What luck did 
you have?” ' 

“‘Dick Herbert, explain to me, please, what you are doing 
with that gold plate?’’ There was an imperative command 
in the voice. 

The Burglar paused and rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I’m taking it to haveit fixed,’ he responded lightly. 

“Fixed? Taking it this way at this time of the night?”’ 

“Sure,” and he laughed pleasantly. 

““You mean you—you—you stole it?””’ The words came 
with an effort. 

“Well, I’d hardly call it that,” remarked the Burglar. 
“That’sa harsh word. Still, it’sin my possession; it wasn’t 
given to me, and I didn’t buyit. You may draw yourown 
conclusions.” 
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ARIS has more than once been called 

P the “American woman’s paradise,” 

with the tacit implication that the ideal 

spot for our countrywoman is that particular one where 
she can best do her “‘shopping.”’ 

The amount of money, to be sure, spent yearly by 
Americans in and about the Rue de la Paix sufficiently 
testifies to the subtle fascination which this especial part 
of the globe exercises over the fair visitors from across the 
water. Many of them, indeed, seem to feel that their spring 
has been ill employed if it does not include a fortnight’s 
shopping in Paris. 

Now, just what is the reason for all this? 

Is it an economy to buy one’s belongings in Paris? 

Is it that the French have perfected their taste beyond 
that of any other nation? 

Is it that they best know how to sell their wares? 

There is no court, imperial or regal, to set the fashion 
in Paris, yet to the Republic still it is that the world refers 
in the matters of ‘“‘mode.”’ 

Now, who is it that sets the fashion? 

In America a response to this question was given me by 
the cleverest owner of the most successful department 
store in New York. He said: 

‘“When the newspapers publish an account of some new 
thing which Mrs. Astor has appeared in for the first time, 
there are five thousand people in my store the next day 
who ask for that thing and who are going to have it whether 
they can afford it or not !” 

There is no leader quite so autocraticin France. Indeed, 
there are many who pretend that the styles come from the 
English Court and are Parisianized in the Rue de la Paix. 
This is in a measure true, but more important than the 
suggestion given from across the channel is the taste with 
which Frenchmen transform.whatever they touch. 

It is the pursuit of this taste,.unerring, that lures 
American women, yearly, by the thousands into the capi- 
tal which becomes thereby their paradise. 

Some thrifty housewives declare it pays 
their trip across the ocean to come and do 
their dressmaking in Paris. Others find 
prices higher in France than in New York. 
But one thing on which all seem united in 
opinion is that the Frenchman, unique as 
a dressmaker, a milliner and the rest, will 
“cheat you if he can.” 

This impression results from two sepa- 
rate causes: the way the French merchant 
does business, and the horror Americans 
have of bargaining. 

Interested in this difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin methods of doing 
trade, I questioned a well-known American 
shopkeeper established in Paris. He said: 

“The principal point that distinguishes 
us is this: our salesmen are in the shop to 
give the customer what he asks for. The 
Frenchmen are there to find out what the 
customer inwardly desires and to force it 
gently upon him.”’ 

This forcing the cards, as it were, gives 
the impression of cheating or of over- 
charging, for nothing seems so expensive 
to the American woman as the thing she 
has bought without ‘‘really wanting it.” 
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It is in defense against these insinuating methods that 
the vice of bargaining has become so prevalent in Latin 
countries. The only way of ‘“‘getting even” with the 
merchant who tries to make you buy what you don’t want 
is to oblige him to sell for less than his original price. 
Thus, if the American woman doesn’t care whether or not 
she gets the object she has come to buy, the merchant is in 
her power; but, if she feels that she must have it, she is in 
his power. It is in the abuse of this knowledge of human 
weakness that the Frenchman has given an impression of 
slyness. 

One of the old curiosity dealers remarked to me in this 
connection: 

“We have several classes of American shoppers. 
There is the doubtful lady whose mind is not made up to 
buy. With her we must endeavor to create an irresistible 
taste for some object which is rare and difficult to duplicate. 
Then there is the determined buyer who knows exactly 
what she wants and who can’tfindit. With her we proceed 
by a process of suggestion, working gradually and per- 
suasively toward making her believe that, by her own 
cleverness, she has succeeded in obtaining what no one else 
could have procured. Then also we have the American 
lady who doesn’t know what she wants. 

“She is perhaps the most difficult to deal with. . 

“We coax her into buying by proposing to let her 
exchange the next day whatever she chooses. This 


succeeds, sometimes. When it fails, we show a model which 
has just been purchased by the Princess X. or the Duchess 
of Z. Often this provokes in her the wish to possess a copy 
of the Princess’ or the Duchess’ model.” 

My communicative friend continued: 

‘France ships every month over fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of old curiosities for private collections alone in the 
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United States. So you see, sooner or later, we 
must manage to induce even those who don’t 
know what they want to buy something!” 

So much for the merchant’s acute understanding 
which, legitimate, of course, gives nevertheless an im- 
pression of cunning. = 

As for the American woman’s reluctance to bargain, 
it is in a measure responsible for the overcharging to 
which she falls a victim in Paris. The French shopkeeper, 
brought up since days immemorial in the public bazars 
or markets, has an innate taste for bargaining. It is the 
science, the philosophy, the psychology of his profession, 
the intellectual part of it which lifts him from the sordid 
limits of the commercial commonplace. It is in driving 
a bargain that he becomes acquainted with his customer. 
The conversation which envelops a sale is for him a social 
pleasure. He rather scorns the cut-and-dried methods of 
the American tradesman who could carry on his business 
almost in silence! The Frenchman likes to hobnob, and 
his clients like to hobnob with him. 

But not so the Americans! 

How many of them have we heard remark: 

“T’d rather pay anything they ask than have to haggle | 
over the price!”’ | 

Is not such logic as this fatal to honest dealings? | 

For the Frenchman, each object in his store has its well-_ 
defined market value. But in addition to this it has 
another value determined by the extent to which it is. 
coveted by the customer. 

All this conflict in methods of doing business results in. 
the American being frequently cheated. 

‘‘Why,” we have heard an eager French dealer exclaim 
to an American customer, “‘I will throw off ten dollars!—_ 
Madame cannot ask more.” 

And “‘Madame”’ turns, and, with a slight curl of her 
rosy lips, responds: 

“Ten dollars? That may be a great deal to you, but it. 
is nothing to me!”’ 

The merchant can do no better than 
believe it. So that when he adds an extra 
ten “‘just for the American,” it is because 
she has herself convinced him that ten 
dollars is ‘“‘nothing to her.”’ j 

Now, whether the Americans are wholly 
responsible or not, the fact remains’ tha 
prices in Paris have gone steadily up fo 
the last century, and that to-day sums a 
paid which even recently would have aston- 
ished the leaders of fashion. 

“Ten years ago,” said a worldly Amer. 
ican woman to me, ‘‘we considered fifteer 
dollars a good price to pay the Rue d 
la Paix milliners for our hats—twent 
dollars was considered extreme. To-da 
we pay forty dollars for something con 
venable, and we give as high as sixty dol 
lars for a hat that is really smart.”’ 

Steadily the taste for luxury has in 
creased. The book wherein the lady-in 
waiting to Marie Antoinette pasted sa 
ples of all this extravagant Queen’s mo 
extravagant gowns might to-day be u 
as a suggestion to the young American gir’ 
This little volume, precious and melanchol 
is stored away among the treasures of th 
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National Archives in Paris. On the faded yellow of its 
pages there are pasted fragments of silk, taffetas, light 
brocades, plain grosgrain, and, as the summit of luxury, 
three bits of velvet, fragments of gowns worn on the 
grandest occasions. 

Again, a more recent example of regal modesty has come 
under our notice in a letter addressed by the Empress 
Eugénie to one of her family. In it she says: 

“They used to accuse me of extravagance! What did 
my expenses represent as compared to those of any 
bourgeoise of to-day! During all the time I was Empress 
I had only three dresses that cost, each of them, as much 
as $200—one for my marriage, one for the Exposition of 
1868 and one for the christening of the Prince Imperial!” 

The very sorts of gowns worn and the material of which 
they are made have changed in the last generation. Worth, 
the great Paris dressmaker, established his reputation 
through the splendor of the stuffs he made use of during 
the Empire. Solid and grandiose, these long-enduring silks 
and satins, made on the hand-looms at Lyons, were of a 
substantiality inappropriate to the needs of to-day. 

For these needs have radically altered. 

Doucet, whose sign has hung on the same spot in the 
Rue de la Paix for two generations, says: 

“Formerly, when my father started in the dressmaking 
business, the gown which had the greatest vogue was the 
house dress, the ‘robe d’intérieur.’ Now we never hear of it. 
The modern woman is seldom at home in the daytime, and 
the two great models we sell are the street dress and the 
‘evening dress. The short skirt which Americans have made 
‘the fashion, and which the modern woman considers indis- 
‘pensable, we call ‘trotteuse.’ Is not the name suggestive ?”’ 

Thus the well-wearing goods 
‘which lasted a lifetime have 
‘been replaced by a variety of 
‘light and vaporous materials: 
‘muslins, chiffons, crépes de 

Chine, silklike cloths. They 
must be renewed with every 
passing fashion, and their 
variety and flimsiness add 
‘enormously to the expense of 
the toilette. 

' But aside from the indiffer- 
ence of the American woman in 
Paris to her ten dollars, and 
‘aside from the fact that the nat- 
jural course of existence imposes 
‘upon woman, from the multiple 
‘obligations of her life to-day, a 
‘great extravagance of costumes 
—aside from all this, there is 
another reason why Americans 
‘pay more than anybody else 
hen they shop in Paris. This 
Teason is that they want the 
best, and the ‘‘best”’ is always 
expensive. 

_ Speaking of this, one of the 
“grandes couturivres’”’ said to 
me: 

_ “The English lady, when she 
‘comes to select her gowns, has 
t so much money set aside to 
pend. If what we show her is 
Jeyond the limit fixed, no 
tter how much it tempts her, 
he will not purchase it. 

“The American lady, on the 
mtrary, is quite different. She 


knows exactly the value of things—laces and the rest. 
We cannot deceive her. She is as clever as we are. But 
when she wants a thing she buys it, no matter what it 
costs!” 

“And the French?’’ I asked, wondering wherein our 
methods had been taken from them. 

“Oh, the French!” My informant smiled. ‘The truly 
French do their shopping as they do everything else, 
“en famille.’ The husband accompanies his wife, the 
mother comes with her children, and it is an all-day affair 
choosing a frock! The young girls must be dressed 
exactly alike, though there be five of them in one family. 
To vary their gowns would be to incite jealousy among 
them. The French girl must be as free of personality 
before marriage as a Sister of Charity in a convent.” 

Then she added: 

“Among the grandes dames of the French aristocracy 
to-day there is the same extravagance practiced as among 
Americans in the matter of dress.”’ 

There is another reason, too, why Americans spend so 
much in Paris. How many times have we heard a fair 
traveler from across the seas exclaim: 

“T didn’t mean to buy a thing in Paris, but the shop- 
windows were so tempting I could not resist!” 

In London the casual arrangement of the showcases is 
a tacit suggestion to the purchaser that if he wants any- 
thing he can “‘find it for himself.’ 

In Paris there is nothing haphazard about the disposition 
of goods in the étalage of the humblest store. Haber- 
dashers like Charvet pay an immense salary to the window- 
decorator, who produces veritable works of art in his 
harmonious combinations of scarfs, handkerchiefs and 
hosiery. The large plate glass reflects each day a new 
series, varying in hue from the boldness of the modern 
impressionist to the soft, esthetic tints of the Renaissance 
painters. Even such dull and practical supplies as dog 
biscuits and garden seeds are made to produce their effect 
in the windows of the shops where they are sold. 

The desire to procure always the ‘‘best,’’ and the knowl- 
edge acquired by experience that the best is the most 
costly, has caused sometimes a confusion in the minds of 
the novice at shopping. She has concluded, with false 
feminine logic, that, if the best costs the most, what costs 
the most must be the best. The French shopkeeper, seeing 
her instinctive indulgence toward the highest-priced arti- 
cles, is naturally tempted to augment the value of certain 
objects by adding a few francs to their original cost. 

There is no one quarter in Paris like the American 
“downtown,” or shopping district. The butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick-maker have, scattered all over 
the city, little shops in which they do business with the 
actual inhabitants of their own particular neighborhood. 

There is, however, around that part of Paris which 
radiates from the Opera and the Madeleine a certain con- 
centration of trade according to districts. For example, 
the great place for hat shops is the Faubourg Saint Honoré; 
the Rue de la Paix is the realm of the dressmaker and the 
jeweler; on the Rue de Provence and the Rue Lafayette are 
the antiquity dealers, while the boulevards and the Avenue 
de l’Opéra are the especial domain of the objects known as 
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articles de Paris, which comprise fans, picture frames, 
leather goods, porcelain ornaments, bronze statues, and 
bric-A-brac in general. 

Behind the Palais Royal are collected the stores where 
feathers, artificial flowers, glass beads and passementerie 
trimmings are sold, both wholesale and retail. 

From these commercial centres Paris shipped, during 
the first three months of 1905, 2,069,000 frances’ worth of 
hats and artificial flowers; over 1,000,000 franes’ worth of 
gowns, and 1,468,000’francs’ worth of fans, brushes, opera 
glasses and ornaments! 

Much may be justly said against extravagance, yet it 
will be admitted that by the spending of money we 
rapidly form our taste. 

Extravagance it was, historians agree, which provoked 
the Revolution in France. Yet extravagance it was, the 
artists tell us, which—carried to the limits of folly by a 
woman of marvelous taste, Madame de Pompadour—at- 
tained in all the industrial arts a perfection that since the 
eighteenth century has served as a model for the world. 
Even the Emperor of Abyssinia, we hear, has the favorite 
rooms of his palace furnished and decorated in the style of 
Louis XV. 

So it is that the American woman, by spending fabulous 
sums yearly upon her wardrobe and her house-furnishings, 
is cultivating her taste with a rapidity whereby the whole 
nation must indirectly profit. 

Yet, if we take the word of a world-renowned Paris 
dressmaker, the American woman is more interested in 
her gowns than she is in any accessories of her toilet or her 
general belongings. Josephine, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
when she was about to become the wife of General Napoleon 
Bonaparte, had in her wardrobe sixteen dresses—and three 
petticoats. Somewhat shiftless and like this Creole the 
French dressmaker finds the 
American woman. He says: 

“There is some little negli- 
gence whereby we can always 
distinguish the American. It 
may be a stitch needed here 
or there, a button off the glove, 
a bit of lace torn on the under- 
skirt, a shoestring untied, a lock 
of hair straying loose. Only a 
detail, to be sure; the ‘“‘little 
nothing’”’ which the humblest 
Frenchwoman considers more 
important in contributing to 
the harmony of her get-up than 
is her gown itself.”’ 

There is an old saying that 
“good wine needs no bush,” 
and it is somewhat with this 
belief that the best of the 
French houses refrain entirely 
from advertising. Business in 
their establishments has been 
carried on from father to son 
for generations. The American 
shopkeeper after a short time 
has either squandered his out- 
put or made a fortune. The 
Frenchman goes amore tranquil 
way—he regards his shop as a 
hearthstoneand very often asso- 
ciated with him is his wife, his 
daughter. Even in the large 
stores where the family methods 
cannot be applied, the personal 
interest of each clerk is en- 
listed by a system of selling on 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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The Shame of the Colleges 


HAT is the matter 
with Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton?” 


you may ask, and the echo 
will reply, ‘‘They’re all right, 
you bet, every time!’’—the 
answer coming more from 
force of habit than from any 
motives of justice or truth. 
Ask any student of sociology 
the same question and he will 
say: ‘‘The stamping out of 
fair competition, due to the 
Private Ownership of Utilities 

at these colleges. This evil can 
be eliminated by the removal of 
the personal equation in the 
manufacture of brain products. 
Too much power has fallen into 
the hands of The Few and has 
resulted in a Gentleman Trust, 
Frenzied Education and a Demo- 
cratic Machine.” So you turn 
naturally to Government Owner- 
ship of Colleges in order to finda 
remedy for the crimes of the college corporations—and 
what do you find? West Point! The United States 
Military Academy waving the red-tape of Socialism unre- 
buked before the nation’s eyes. 

West Point is, undoubtedly, our earliest experiment in 
the Public Ownership of Education. Ask any cadet you 
may find smoking a cigarette 
behind the Battle Monument if 
this is not so, and he will tell you, 
after saluting nine times, chang- 
RAK KEE K . . . . 
MalelahoReanetntelates ing his uniform and peeking care- 
ae ad Be fully about in order to make sure 
ms | a | that he is not overheard by a 
ot Tactical Officer—he will tell you 
; that the nails in his shoes, his 
ee innermost thoughts, the seams in 

y his trousers, his day-dreams, his 
nightmares, his past, present and 

future, are owned absolutely and irrevocably by the Great 
White Father at Washington. He cannot sneeze, he will 
complain, without a written permit from the Superintend- 
ent. He breathes by Act of Congress and flirts under the 
personal chaperonage of the Secretary of War. And if some 
nymph should arise from out the leafage of Flirtation Walk 
and implore, as a souvenir, a bell-button from his dress coat, 
he may yield—but to-morrow there will come a summons 
from the High Fangdoo of Military Instruction, who judges 
without mercy. Cadets are forbidden to blow kisses, 
because it is a crime to give away Government property. 

He will reveal these things softly, furtively, this truthful 
cadet, then he will again salute nine times, again change 
his uniform and depart to walk the area two hours and a 
half or to march, march, march most of the afternoon 
with a Drill-Terrier barking at his heels. 

And yet it must be a proud moment for young Phoebus 
as he drives his blazing auto-car across the sidereal track 
to pause at West Point, ere he sinks behind the western 
hills, and behold the magnificent turn-out in honor of 
his going. ‘Br-r-r-r!”’ goes the tattoo of the drummers 
as the white-legged companies pour out of the sally-port, 
an operatic chorus with real scenery. 
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Come, ’prentice-boy Generals, get in and drill! 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 

Develop your talents and learn how to kill! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

Get into the notion of noble devotion, 

Drink hearty of glory a liberal potion, 

And soon you’ll be tagged for an army promotion — 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


Don’t mope there like Socrates chewing the cud! 

Huzza for the rattle of battle and blood— 

First flower of our chivalry, just in the bud. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 
Sabres by the bucketful, rifles by the pair.— Hipling 


West Point: a Reign of Drill-Terriers 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


We’re turning out heroes so fearfully fast— 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 

We’ve got Mr. Bonaparte lashed to a mast, 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

Our National Pater, he taught us to cater 

To Eagles of War, that our land might be greater — 

Our Eagles are hatched in Our Own Incubator. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


We’re simply deliciously keen for a fray; 

If Russians or Prussians defied us to-day 

We'd show our brass buttons and scare ’em away. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 
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We challenge the World at the point of a gun— 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 

Just bring on the Foe—say a hundred to one. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

To speak with all candor we think Alexander 

Was rather a woozy old boozy commander — 

Just wait till we’re out and we’llshow you some dander! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


With cannon to left of us, cannon to right, 

We're spoiling and broiling to stir up a fight; 

We're highly explosive—don’t set us alight! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


A dandy military band © 
comes tooting and fifing up 
the centre and down again, a | 
thousand white-clad legs rise 
and fall in unison—“ Halt!” 
and the thin, gray line of 
heroes grows suddenly petri- 
fied, a row of duplicate 
statueson achalk-linea block — 
long. ‘‘Boom!” roars the 
sunset gun, “‘Snack-snack!”’ 
go six hundred rifles coming 
to present, and Old Glory 
ripples down the flagstaff to 

rest honorably upon the green- 
sward. 

When first I beheld this 
scene I stood transfixed. The 
thrill of a true patriotism surged 
through me, sang anthems in my © 
blood. A violet virgin occupied 
the place next to me. She, too, 
stood transfixed. A long sigh 
quivered over her flowery lips as — 
she murmured: 

‘Oh, Margaret, doesn’t he look too dear in that red sash!” 

And I knew that I was witnessing an emotion that was 
greater than the nation itself. 

Had Andrew Carnegie lived in Revolutionary times he 
might have endowed West Point, and thus have saved 
George Washington and the Continental Congress a great 
deal of unnecessary worry in the 
days when they were busy getting 
things started. It was the Father 
of our Country who first conceived cla tag eda Sap act 
the plan to establish a Public 
Ownership Military College. His ‘ 
motives were innocent and his 
ideals patriotic, so when he got a 
few hours’ respite from the Beef 
Trust and the Insurance Compa- 
nies he took a trip up the Hudson , 
ar? picked out a site for the pro- 
posed institution. He chose West Point because it was an 
economical ride from Harlem by Day Line steamers, 
because it always rained there on recreation days, and 
because the splendid equipment of mosquitoes along the 
river, more deadly than the imperfect shore-batteries of 
the day, made the height almost impregnable against the 
advance of an enemy in case of war. The choice seemed 
a wise one to the stately General, to whose far-seeing eyes 
the muck-rake appeared merely as a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand. 

You doubtless all know the year in which West Point 
was founded, so I need not take the trouble of looking it 
up for you. Sufficient it is to say that some time has | 
elapsed since then and our nation has grown a great many 
millions (exactly how many you can learn by looking in 
any reliable table of statistics). We have fought two and 
a half victorious wars, abolished savagery and self-govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, discovered the Panama 
Canal, and erected a Dewey arch in every town of over 300 
inhabitants in the United States. Ours has been an age of | 
great military glory, and West Point has made many | 
heroes of action, including a New York Pclice Commis- 
sioner. But let us see. 

Out of the long-tried system of Government Ownership — 
of Cadets has grown the reign of Drill-Terriers, or, more | 
properly speaking, the tyranny of military instructors, | 
who are making it hard, very hard, for the young men who 
are trying to get an education in the gentle art of killing. | 
Iam told that the average cadet spends nearly six hours a 
day in general saluting, his time being divided as follows: 
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Saluting Superintendent Mills  —............. 3 hours daily. | 
Saluting the Commandant. .1 hour fifteen minutes daily. — 
Practicing salute "=e = ne eee 1 hour daily. | 
perce © general and promiscuous saluting. .} hour | 
aily. 


The West Point salute is a terrible thing to see. It 
begins with a stiffening of the whole body, the eyes become 
glassy and the mouth rigid. Suddenly the right hand 
- shoots upward and the tense fingers touch the vizor of 

the cap with a sharp twitch like a paralytic stroke. The 

oligarchy of Tactical Officers demand this, as they demand 
the reign of Drill-Terriers and the Entrance Examinations. 

Entrance Examinations, even in their mildest form, are 
relics of barbarism, anachronisms which should be abolished 
in the name of humanity. Cannot a young man be allowed 
to enter a college or academy without having his brain 
fuddled and his confidence shaken by the curious questions 
of a foolish Faculty? And the Entrance Examinations to 
West Point are becoming more cruel, more unreasonably 
cruel each year. I have it from the most untrustworthy 
sources that hundreds of prospective Plebes are carried 
annually from the examination-rooms in a state of total 
collapse. If it were not for the Entrance Examinations, 
I dare say hundreds of bright young men would be ad- 
mitted to the Academy who, as it is, never see that austere 
demesne. And this is ridiculously unfair. 

The following excerpt from a West Point Entrance 
Examination I received through a steam-pipe and carried 
away on my cuff. I submit it to my intelligent readers. 
Is it fair to tax the minds of growing boys with such 
problems as the following? 


1—(qa) If President Roosevelt is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, what is Uncle Joe Cannon? (b) Senator Aldrich? 
(c) William Jennings Bryan? 


2—If in West Point vernacular ‘‘slum’’ means stewed 
beef and “‘growley’’ tomato catsup, how would you express 
mock-turtle soup in the same terms? 


3—West Point proper is bounded by Cullom Memorial 
Hall and the Officers’ Quarters. West Point improper is 
bounded by Flirtation Walk and 
the Hotel. Why? 


4—Translate the following from 
cadet slang into English: ‘‘Tac. 
Smith, the cuckoo,isa quilloid. He 
skinned an area-bird for rolling a 
skag.’’ (b) What is the difference 
between a “spoonoid” and a 
‘‘hopoid’’? 


5—Suppose you were fighting in 
the Philippine Islands, surrounded 
on three sides by savage Moros, one 
arm cut off by a bolo—which would 
you consider it your duty to save, 
the Daughter of the Regiment or the 
Army Canteen? Give yourreasons. 


6—Give twenty-three reasons 
why General Miles should not be 
President of the United States. 


7—How can you stop a twelve- 
pound cannon-ball traveling at the 
rate of six miles a second? Are 
you fool enough to try? 


8—If the Major-General sits on the point of attack would 
_ it be advisable for him to make a rear movement or to 
shift the seat of war? 


9—Give the principal parts of a Government mule. 


___10—What part of Sweden is in Milwaukee? What made 
_ Milwaukee famous? 


- 11—Do you believe in fairies? 


___ Every year, after hours of grinding, tormenting effort, a 
. few candidates pass the examination and are admitted to 
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West Point. But they never seem quite strong enough to 
cope with the heartless grilling which is to follow at Beast 
Barracks. 

At West Point they no longer haze the Plebes—they 
drill them. The thousand fiends of hazing have been 
exorcised from the Academy by all the curses of the red 
tape and the gold braid. The Great Red-tape Worm at the 
National Capitol has unwound his million coils, edict has 
followed manifesto and proclamation has followed edict, 
with the result that the Yearlings eye the callow Freshmen 
—‘‘beasts”’ as they are called during their first weeks of 
preparation—hungrily; yet they dare not tear them to 
pieces as of yore. They stand like wolves about the close- 
locked fold as the Plebes—poor, bleating beasts—come 
flocking into Beast Barracks still clad in the wool of 
civilian life. 

“We can’t touch you, according to Regulations,” growl 
the savage Yearlings softly, “but wait till we drill you— 
just you wait!” 


Hoo! Hoo! 
You poor little zoo; 
We won’t do a thing to you 
But drill you 
Till we kill you! 
Hep, hep, left-right-left! 
Pull in your chin, there! 
Turn out your toes, there! 
Puff out your chest tillit touches your nose, there! 
Right face, left face! 
One, two, three, 
Mark time, double time — 
Don’t watch me! 
Drill from the crack of the first dawn light 
Clear till the twinkling stars of night — 
Gee-foot, haw-foot, 
Hay-foot, straw-foot, 
Sore-foot, trot-foot, 
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Limber-leg and hot-foot. 

Bum, tick-a-tick-tac, 

Bum-bum-bum! 

(List to the music of the Hell Cats’ drum!) 
Throw out your chest till your spine caves in; 
Eyes to the front, there! 

PULL IN YOUR CHIN! 
You’ll be an officer of rank some day, 
But now you’re a piker in the Military A. 


Up and down the drill-plain in the early months of 
summer you will see the little, embryonic Grants and 
Wellingtons divided into awkward squads, panting, fleeing, 
double-timing it back and forth with gray-coated Yearling 
Drill-Terriers ever pursuing like harpies tormenting flocks 
of timid ghosts. 

I knew a budding Military Prodigy once, a sort of 
Napoleon-in-the-egg, who went to West Point from New- 
port. He was not like other boys, his parents told me, 
and I could see signs of startling ability in thelad. Hewas 
a stern critic of General Kuropatkin, and he had some 
views on strategy which might have helped General 
Kuroki a great deal had that distinguished foreigner 
requested aid. The boy told me in confidence that they 
would not have to drill him much because he had been 
three years at St. Lucre’s Military Academy, where he had 
served gallantly, having won a silver medal after being 
breveted First Sergeant. What he didn’t know about 
the Guard Manual, he said, was hardly fit to print. 

I shared the Military Prodigy’s faith in his future, but 
when next I saw his parents they were worrying a great 
deal. It seems that when Harry reached the Academy 
they hustled him into a detention-shed at Beast Barracks, 
where they made him wait until a large Yearling with 
spike-teeth stalked in and thundered: 

“Pullin yourchin! Do you know how toshouldera gun?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Military 
Prodigy meekly. 

“Don’t say ‘Oh, yes’ to me. 
Say ‘Yes, sir’—d’ye hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” quoth the beast. ‘I 
was only going to explain, sir, 
that I didn’t think that it would 
be necessary to show me much 
about the drill, as I know about 
everything that there’s to be 
learned along that line. I was 
First Sergeant in my company at 
St. Lucre’s Military Academy.” 

The spike-toothed Yearling 
called over to a friend, ‘‘Oh, Bill! 
Here’s a young gentleman who 
says that he was Major-General at 
St. Something-or-Other. What 
shall we do with him?” 

“‘That’s too bad!”’ said Bill in 
a gentle voice. ‘‘There aren’t 
any Major-Generalships vacant 
this week—and Heaven only 
knows when General Mills is going to resign. 


So you see, 
you fresh little beast, you had better get in and drill about 


nine hours a day. Stand up there! Throw out your 
chest! Pullinyourchin! Now, for-r-rward, lurch! Double 
time! Step out, step out!” 

They kept the Military Prodigy crunching gravel on the 
drill-plain until the evening gun sounded and Old Glory 
spun to earth. Then a scowling Yearling came in and 
ordered Harry to get to work polishing his belt-buckle 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Smiting the Philistine 


HE Standard Oil has always kept on intimate terms 
with religion. Some of the most active of the “up- 
stairs” gentlemen at 26 Broadway graduated out of the 
ranks of the ministry into the larger world of affairs. The 
great founder of the concern himself has been famous for 
uniting with his relentless pursuit of the dollar a fervent 
zeal for the Gospel—a combination of piety and ferocity 
that has successfully puzzled all his biographers. It is too 
easy to explain him by calling him a mere hypocrite, or to 
consider his gifts to religion and education as conscience 
money. The Sunday-school and the railroad rebate 
seem to associate harmoniously in his ideals. The recent 
investigations of the Oil Trust have brought the latest 
evidence of a profitable union of business and religion. A 
number of the witnesses testified that, in securing a rival’s 
business, a favorite method of the Standard has been to 
get into relations with the minister of a congregation and 
“donate’’ to him a few barrels of oil. In exchange the 
pastor would furnish a list of his flock, marking those that 
dealt with the Philistine independents. Then the Standard 
agent got busy with these heathen, and by letting them 
have the pure oil of the Trust at bottom prices (for a time) 
quickly froze out the Philistine from the flock. With the 
pastor’s aid the agent could easily thereafter keep an eye 
upon the flock and prevent backsliding. 

It has remained for American shrewdness to discover 
how useful religion might be made as an ally to acquisi- 
tion. And the process is logical enough; for it is natu- 
ral that brethren should help one another, and that the 
liberal giver to the church should have the trade of the 
congregation. It looks as if the independent dealers were 
a godless set of men. 


A Water Cure at Home 


LOWLY the doctors are coming round to concede, 
grudgingly, that the drinking of water may be more or 
less beneficial, or probably doesn’t do any harm —any great 
harm. Water, the drinking of water, the drinking of large 
quantities of water, has been part of the instinctive hy- 
gienic régime of the entire animal kingdom from the 
beginning. We owe it to the medical profession that this 
régime, as natural as breathing, has been all but abolished 
in civilization. And now, more intelligent than formerly 
though they are, the doctors as a rule still oppose water, 
except for occasional ‘‘cures’’—whose chief value, by the 
way, is simply that one does take in a considerable part of 
the fluid that can wash the body inside and out. 

The truth is that every one should, every morning, a safe 
hour before eating, drink down a large quantity of plain, 
ordinary water, at an agreeable temperature. An internal 
bath, then an external bath, and you will not have to 
consult your family physician so often. 


Who'll Get the Pie? 


Ww. LIKE to know that the United States will produce 
twenty-five million tons of iron during this calendar 
year, whereas our two nearest competitors—Germany and 
England—both together produced only twenty million 
tons last year; that the wheat-crop is above seven hun- 
dred million bushels, and that the national banks alone 
hold more than four billion dollars of individual deposits 
—in short, that we have so much more steel and corn and 
hogs and money than any other country. It simplifies 
our problem. Material well-being must nowadays be the 
first organized aim of the people. The ancient recipe for 
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rabbit-pie began: ‘‘First catch your rabbit.” We have 
caught the rabbit. We have even baked the pie—a culi- 
nary fabric of colossal proportions and pleasant aspect, 
very ample to smooth the last wrinkle from the national 
abdomen and pad the last bare spot on the national ribs. 
Of course, some people are helping themselves to prepos- 
terous wedges and others get barely a crumb. But the pie 
is there. 

The very opulence of the provision makes certain fea- 
tures of the distribution all the more intolerable. If there 
really wasn’t enough to go around, for example, we might 
excuse some for being hogs, and reconcile ourselves to the 
spectacle of small, toiling children. It always looks to us 
as though working out the problem of distribution ought 
to be easier where there is such a plenty to be distributed. 


A. Sentimental People 


E ARE about the most sentimental nation on the 
face of the earth. In spite of all the new questions 
that have arisen since the Civil War, the bloody shirt 
kept the Republican party in power for the better part of 
half a century. We have made the most of all the senti- 
ment that could be got out of the Spanish War—Dewey 
and Manila Bay, Hobson and Santiago, Rough Riders et 
al. Our painters must put a tender story into their pic- 
tures if they want to sell them—something with a motto 
to it like Breaking Home Ties; and our novelists have 
caught the popular trick of gush. All the best ‘‘sellers”’ 
are strong on sentiment—they are lacrimose. As to the 
theatre, no play can hope to have a long run that does 
not build on mother, home or Heaven. Although we lynch 
now and then we hang as seldom as possible. There are 
at present fifty or more wretches condemned to death in 
Kansas for murders waiting for a Governor who has either 
the conviction or the courage that will make him defy 
popular sentiment. As for women criminals, there is 
hardly a State in the Union where one can be properly 
punished for the most shocking crimes. 

Whenever a murderer has been convicted at great ex- 
pense and condemned to death, the Governor of the State 
is usually overwhelmed with petitions for his pardon from 
the very best people of the community where his crime 
has been committed. The only trouble with the insurance 
criminals, the coal barons and the packers has been that 
they could not make a sentimental appeal to anybody, 
although Mr. Perkins did his best with that famous letter 
from his father. 

In Europe they speak of Americans as devoted, body 
and soul, to the sordid dollar. How little they know us! 
Uncle Sam should always appear with a large pocket- 
handkerchief ready for use. 


Climate and Character 


VERY now and then, in the revolution of the years, 
the stars seem to get mixed, or the Gulf Stream goes 
astray, and we suffer a jolt in our climatic c ditions such 
as the American world is experiencing this year. In spite 
of all the weather bureaus and meteorological charts, 
humanity remains exposed to the effects of the climate 
much as it did in the days of the cave-man. Climate, like 
debt and death, is a constant factor in the human lot, and 
since we cannot alter it, it might be well to study its phe- 
nomena and adapt ourselves to them. Climate has a lot 
to do with making the character of a people, in determin- 
ing race tendencies. Individually we all Lave our con- 
victions as to the climate that suits us best. Some like 
the sodden variety with low barometric pressure that will 
soothe the irritated nerve and woo to sleep. Others, of a 
more lethargic constitution, prefer theirs high and dry, 
with a sparkle and bite that set the blood leaping through 
the veins. There are those that like the ozone of the briny 
sea, and those that pine for the ozone of mountain and fir. 
Save for a few vacation-days in summer, however, the 
ordinary laboring mortal is forced to disregard this per- 
petual factor in his sum of happiness, and do his duty 
where the job calls him, be it hot or dry, bracing or relax- 
ing. That is plainly an imperfect condition of things: 
men work best in the environments best suited for their 
temperaments. Some who are criminals in New York 
might have made good citizens in the dry air of Colorado, 
and the wasted energies running amuck over the alkali 
plains might labor peacefully, six days out of seven, if only 
transferred to the dopey fields of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. What is needed is a Board of Climate to gather 
and publish exact statistics on different climates with 
recommendations from climate experts as to special 
climates for particular temperaments. Ultimately, we 
might all hope to get into the right climate to the infinite 
satisfaction of ourselves—and of our neighbors. 


The Standardization of Pleasure 


HE commonest objection to a socialistic scheme of life 

is that it would result in “‘ leveling off ”’ to a dull and 
uninspiring mediocrity. The average man—and woman, 
too—prefers a variety of expérience on this human stage; 
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even though his share of the variety may be less exciting 
than his neighbor’s, he hopes to have his neighbor’s 
chance some day! Few recognize, however, how thor- 
oughly life to-day is becoming uniform, how rapidly it is 
“‘standardizing.’’ The economists show that this is the 
inevitable result of industrial development: we must all 
buy the same kind of underwear or nails, and eat the same 
kind of food-products, within a given grade. 

In buying our pleasures, also, we are becoming highly 
“‘organized.’’ How many novel ways of spending a for- 
tune or of getting a simple good time are there? There 
is the trip to Europe, the hunting expedition, the big tour- 
ing-car, the steam or sail yacht, the country house, and 
the ‘‘market.’’ Of course there are a number of classes in 
all these articles of luxe, but, within any class, the pur- 
chaser has to content himself with the established stand- 
ard. He can live at the Waldorf or the Savoy, or at a 
boarding-house in either New York or London, but his 
experiences, his pleasures, once having chosen his class, will 
be pretty much the same wherever he may be. A woman 
may put her husband’s dollars into jewels, but, whether 
she belongs to the diamond tiara class or the imitation 
turquoise class, she will get the same article that a thou- 
sand of her sisters are getting at the same time. And the 
tendency is for the classes to look alike: the diamond tiara 
is easily imitated and so are the Waldorf and the motor-car. 

The average human being is an imitative animal: it 
takes imagination to discover new ways of spending. 
The irresistible force of millions of examples is to crowd 
the unusual, the abnormal, exception off the road. 


One Sort of Liberty 


pe eie are still people who talk about liberty of con- 
tract as though it were an elemental human right. 
Only the other day it was conspicuously so mentioned in 
connection with a decision, by a lower court of New York, 
that a law limiting hours of factory labor by women was 
unconstitutional. The case will, of course, be appealed 
to the higher courts of that State, and probably to Wash- 
ington. And it will finally be decided, as most constitu- 
tional cases are, according to the ideas and feeling of the 
last judges as to whether, in the main, such a law is or is 
not for the general good of society. Upon just that, in 
fact, the decision will finally turn, although it may con- 
tain ever so many learned references to the Constitution, 
liberty of contract and other legal furniture. 

Laws limiting the hours of women’s work in factories 
have been held constitutional by the courts of Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska. A stricter law, limiting the hours to 
eight a day, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. It is as much an invasion on liberty of 
contract to prohibit a woman working over twelve hours 
as it is to prohibit her working over eight. Probably 
many courts would annul the one, on alleged constitu- 
tional grounds, and uphold the other—because the judges 
would feel that one was good for society and the other bad. 

We should rather like to behold, from afar off, a society 
in which obtained that liberty of contract for which some 
constitutionalists and all anarchists so eloquently argue. 
Not many people would like to see it near at hand—not so 
near, for example, as Utah, where liberty of contract in the 
matter of marriage has been deemed hugely offensive by 
the rest of the nation. 


The Last Resort 


[ies Chicago Turngemeinde and others of that city are 
renewing the agitation for postal savings-banks. This 
follows the peculiarly outrageous failure there of a savings- 
bank which operated under State supervision. 

The case is typical. First, we let business of all sorts do 
as it pleases—to avoid the blight of “paternalism,” and on 
an amiable theory that the enlightened selfishness of the 
managers will secure the most beneficial results to all con- 
cerned. Results follow that are grievously unbeneficial 
to many—as in the early lawless days of life insurance. 
Then the States begin to intervene. Often they do it 
incompetently: sometimes corruptly. When State inter- 
vention proves a failure, as in this Chicago case where 
thousands of poor depositors were robbed under the State’s 
supervising nose, the victims turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment—not by preference, but as a last resort. 

There has been no paternal intervention by Government 
in business affairs save as a protective step, the necessity 
of which had been amply demonstrated by private mis- 
management. There has been no invasion of States’ rights 
in this respect by the Federal power save where the States 
have clearly failed to protect their citizens. People of the 
Eastern States that have exercised a proper control over | 
savings-banks are not petitioning Washington. But Illi- - 
nois, like most Western States, refused to copy their sound 
example. Her politicians wouldn’t offend the banks. 
She asserted only a timorous, apologetical, ineffectual sort 
of supervision over savings institutions, leaving the freest 
scope for private profits—and grand larceny. So her 
citizens are asking the Government to set up a strictly 
paternal system of postal-banks. The case is typical. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


One Man Who Can't be Lost 


NE way of becoming great and famous is to pick out 
a fine motto and live up to it. At least, all the 
millionaires and all the tremendous statesmen, when 
they are talking for the Sunday newspapers on ‘‘ How to 
Succeed,’ sayso. There is a suspicion in some quarters 
that, perhaps, this motto business is helped along some 
by the youth who puts the language of the millionaire 
or the statesman into English for the paper, but that 
is neither here nor there. The speakers, the advisers, 
father the idea, and that must make it right. 

John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, both great and famous, 
picked out his motto and lived up to it. He selected 
that hustling phrase: ‘‘ You Can’t Lose Me”’—and now, 
behold! he is mayor of Boston. If that isn’t an exam- 
ple of success, what is? Mayor of Boston! That, to 
paraphrase Oom Paul, is an honor to stagger humanity, 
or at least that part of humanity that lives outside of 
Boston. An earthquake wouldn’t stagger Boston. 
They would gaze at it severely and send it back home. 

There are many fine, old, crusted families living in 
Boston, families who got in, some of them, previous to 
the Pilgrims, by way of forehanded ancestors. Also, 
there are in Boston many fine, old, crusted families who 
came in later, mostly from Ireland, and who, though 
they haven’t put so many of their descendants into 
the Mayflower Society, have done a great deal for 
Boston politics. 

Three or four of the strong races that settled in this 
country are clannish to a degree incomprehensible to 
persons who have not studied their transplanted racial 
traits. They are for their own people for everything 
and against everybody. This may or may not be a 
good trait, but it is an exact condition, politically, and 
it has given rise to an industry that has been, and still 
is, very profitable: the industry of being a professional 
Irishman or a professional Scandinavian, and so on. 

Take the professional Irishman. Every place where 
there are many Irish votes hasa number of them. They 
work at it all day and all night. Nor is it hard. All it 
requires is a knowledge of the geography and history of 
Treland, a glib tongue, an ability to blarney, and a scowl 
and an imprecation for the people who came from the 
County Antrim. ‘Ah, McGinnis! ’Tis glad I am t’ see 
you, McGinnis. ’Tis a fine lad you have there, McGinnis. 
’Twas well I knowed your father and all the family back 
on the ould sod, in Tipperary’’—if it isn’t Tipperary, it is 
Cork or Donegal, or somewhere else—‘‘and McGinnis, all 
us Irish have to stand together, all us Tipperary men.” 

That’s the patter, and with it goes membership in the 
A. O. H. and all those flourishing Irish societies through 
which these chaps try to get political preferment. A 
good many of them succeed, too, for Irishmen like to vote 
for an Irishman, just as Germans and Scandinavians like 
to vote for men of their blood. One who has succeeded is 
Fitzgerald. He is a professional Irishman, the best you 
ever saw. He’d have a law passed making the yelks of 
eggs green instead of yellow if he could, and as for the 
grass and the trees, they were so colored by Nature as a 
delicate compliment to the Irish flag. 

Fitzgerald, with his acute knowledge of how to get and 
remain in the affections of his countrymen, selected that 
motto, ‘You Can’t 
Lose Me,’ and the 
man isn’t born who 
can lose him when it 
comes to permeating 
places that hold votes. 
He is ubiquitous. 
Anything from a 
christening to a fu- 
neral gets him, and as 
for picnics and dances 
and excursions and 
meetings and move- 
ments of all kinds, 
Fitzgerald is Number 
One on the list of hon- 
orary vice-presidents, 
Number One on the 
Committee on Recep- 
tion and Entertain- 
ment, and Number 
One on the ground. 
Most of the crusted, 
old families of Boston 
say it isn’t dignified. 
They are right. It is 
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not dignified, but it is effectual, and all the dignity in 
the world cuts but a poor figure beside a place reason- 
ably high up on the pay-roll and the perquisites and 
emoluments thereof. 

Fitzgerald is a snappy, little, bright-eyed chap, with a 
round, smiling face, a caressing handshake and a pleasant 
voice. He knows how to make a speech that will suit his 
audience. You never catch Fitzgerald straying off into 
abstruse speculation, or getting out of the beaten path. 
He is too wise for that. He knows all the stock phrases. 
When he gets up and says: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen: It 
warms my heart to have the opportunity to appear before 
you this evening and say a few words to you, not as your 
mayor, but as your old fr-r-ri-end and neighbor. I can 
say to you (and you know I have always been an honest 
man)—I can say to you, without fear of contradiction, that 
two and two make fou-r-r-r-r.’’ When he says that the 
people nudge one another and say: “‘Ain’t he great? 
S-a-y! Just listen to that! Ain’t he great?” 

There never was a time in Boston when anything of im- 
portance was going on that Fitzgerald was not on the job. 
Lose him? You could no more lose him than you could 
lose the Ancient and Honorables, or the sacred codfish and 
the supernal bean. He has a remedy for every ill, a sug- 
gestion for every contingency, a speech for anything that 
occurs. Not many affairs are permitted to pass into his- 
tory without the sweet music of the announcement: ‘‘The 
Honorable John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston, will now 
address you.” 

After Fitzgerald finished college it wasn’t long before 
he hopped into politics. He had the name for it and the 
blood for it and the blarney for it. Everybody liked him, 
for he is a likable man, and, in the course of time, he was 
in the Massachusetts Senate. Then he went to Congress. 
He is a Democrat, and Congress was controlled by the 
Republicans when he was there, but the mere fact that 
he was one of a minority did not feaze him. He soon 
discovered that the way to appear to do something in 
Congress is always to be ready to buzz. If there was a 
tag-end five minutes on somebody’s time, Fitzgerald grate- 
fully took it and talked. If anybody had a resolution to 
introduce, Fitzgerald introduced it. Heand John Wesley 
Gaines vied with one another in the gentle pastime of get- 
ting their names in the Congressional Record. 

This is the formula: An imposing statesman is making 
an imposing speech on an imposing subject, say the River 
and Harbor Bill. He has just announced some great truth. 
Up jumps Fitzgerald: “‘Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question.” 


“Does the gentleman yield for a question from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts?’’ booms the Speaker. 
“Certainly: with pleasure.” 
“Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the gentle- 
man tell me if it is not a fact that, when the water on 
one side of a breakwater is twenty feet deep and the 
water on the other side is ten feet deep, that does not 
mean that the water is deeper on one side than on the 
other; for, Mr. Speaker, I have always held that the 
tariff on raw material is the most iniquitous measure 
ever conceived by an American Congress ” and so 
on, until the man who is making the speech protests, 
and Fitzgerald, and the others who like to do that sort 
of thing, sit down flushed and triumphant. 
“‘Say,”’ said a Boston man, ‘‘you could not beat him 
in those days. He would take the afternoon train for 
Washington, go into Congress the next noon, get his 
name in the Record five or six times, and take the after- 
noon train for home and get there the next morning, 
with a loss of but one day and a reputation for being 
the watch-dog of everybody’s interests.” 
Finally, they did beat him, after he had been in Con- 
gress for six years, which was more than the usual time 
allotted to Boston statesmen in those districts where 
many are hungry to serve their country. He left public 
life joyously and bought a weekly newspaper, political 
and religious and Irish. He conducted that skillfully, 
for he has a good business head and writes well. There 
came a contest for the nomination for mayor. He won 
that. Then he went out and stumped Boston from 
end to end. He had been raised with these people. 
He knew them. He tore up and down and crossways, 
and he spoke morning, noon and night. He won again. 
While he was mayor-elect he decided he must in- 
vestigate other municipalities. He wanted to make 
Boston “Busier, Bigger and Better.’”’ That was his 
platform. He went to New York and investigated for 
two days. He discovered that New York is larger than 
Boston, because, principally, there are more people and 
more buildings there. ‘‘ Boston must be Bigger, Busier 
and Better,’’ he said. 

Boston, big enough, busy enough and bad enough for all 
practical purposes, demurred. 

““Why,”’ the citizens asked, ‘‘must we be bigger? 
must we be busier? Why must we be better?” 

“Because I am mayor,’’ was Fitzgerald’s reply. 

They will never lose Fitzgerald. When he is done with 
the mayoralty he will get something else. Boston might 
as well reconcile herself to that fact, even if she does not 
get busier, bigger and better. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Representative Harvey Garber, of Ohio, was a tele- 
graph operator when he was a young man. 


Why 


@ Charles S. Francis, editor of the Troy Times and now 
Ambassador from this country to Austria, was one of the 
members of the original Cornell crew and was single- 
scull champion for some time. 


€ John Mitchell, head of the National Mine Workers’ 
Union, and President Roosevelt are great friends. When 
Mitchell is in Washington he goes to the White House, 
and he and the Presi- 
dent have long discus- 
sions on labor affairs. 


@ Representative 
Longworth, son-in- 
law of the President, 
and his friend Rep- 
resentative Lucius 
Littauer, of New York, 
are the two baldest 
men in Congress. 


@ Elbert Hubbard, 
the lecturer and 
writer, always carries 
a little black bag with 
him and refuses to get 
his hair cut. The long 
hair is the sign of 
genius, and the little 
black bag is the sign 
that once in a while 
there arises a genius 
—note the sign of the 
hair—who is practical 
in business matters. 
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Now Prepared in Both Our New York 
and Minneapolis Establishments 


Even though you may be blessed with 
a constitution that permits the use of 
ordinary coffee, this is no reason why 
you should not enjoy Barrington Hall, 
which combines the good qualities of 
other coffee with a purity and whole- 
someness all its own. A coffee that is 
used today by thousands who are now 
liberated from the use of tasteless cereal 
coffee substitutes. 

Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of 
high quality, prepared by our patented 
process. Thecoffee berries, after roasting, 
are cut by knives of steel into fine uni- 
form particles, and from it is removed the 
yellow tannin-bearing skin always hereto- 
fore left in ground coffee, tending to im- 
pair it in both flavor and wholesomeness. 

This cutting does not disturb the little 
oil cells, as does the grinding and mash- 
ing of older methods, and the essential 
oil (food product) does not evaporate. 
Therefore, one pound of Barrington Hall 
will make 15 to 20 cups more of pure full 
strength coffee than would the same 
coffee ground in a coffee mill. It excels 
all other coffees in flavor and will keep 
perfectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall 
is: it can be used without ill effect by 
those who find that ordinary coffee in- 
jures them, because it is possible to make 
from its small, even, refined particles a 
cup of coffee free from the objection 
which eminent medical authorities agree 
comes from over-steeping the smaller 
particles in unevenly ground coffee, as 
also from the tannin-bearing skin and 
dust left in coffee ground in a coffee mill. 


Price 35 to 40 cents per pound according 
to locality. If your grocer will not supply 
you there are others who will be glad to do 
s0. Let us tell you where to get it. 


CAUTION — Baker’s Barrington Hall is the 
only genuine Steel=Cut Coffee. Avoid so= 
called imitations. We roast, steel=cut and 
pack in Sealed Tins by machinery at our 
fachhics eat 


To the Grocery Trade 


We do not aim to sell to every dealer, 
but weare placing Barrington Hall Coffee 
with one good firm in every locality. If 
you are not now handling it, and do not 


conflict with agencies already estab- 
lished, send us atrial order. We will ship 
the coffee, pay the freight, and give you 60 
days to find out that it will hold the class 


of people that you want as customers. 
If you cannot sell it, return it at our ex- 
pense. You need not hesitate or explain. 
We make this offer, because we know 
the enthusiasm with which Barrington 
Hall has been received from Maine to 
California. This advertising is ap- 
pearing in McClure’s, The Ladies’ 

Home Journal, Munsey’s, 
Everybody’s, Review of Re- 

“oe views, Cosmopolitan, The 
AAdvese os Saturday Evening Post 


nearest Sp, and other high-class 
point, o, Periodicals. Respon- 
@ sible grocers arein- 
BAKER &CO., “6, _ vited to write us 
Coffee Importers » regarding ex- 
246 No. 2nd Street, 2 clusive ter- 
Minneapolis, Minn. &. it : f 
116 Hudson Street, & a ESS ike 
New York, N.Y. % Barring- 
Please send me free sample can of ton 
Barrington Hali Coffee and booklet, [e) ie 
“The Secret of Good Coffee’; in con- “> Hall. 
sideration I yive herewith my grocer's sy 
name,also of this magazine (on the margin). 


My own address is 


y Getting On | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


in theWorld 


THE ROADS T OF Omer UNE 


How William Held His Job 


HERE is always plenty of advice 

floating around on how to get a job, 
but I’d like to see more suggestions on 
how to hold one. I shall always admire 
William for the way he managed his 
present position. 

In those days William was Bill, and 
editor of a trade-journal. He had little 
trouble landing the job originally. A 
certain big corporation needed an ad- 
vertising manager. It was not the sort 
of corporation that advertises for one in the 
Sunday papers. Bill just put his ear to 
the ground and listened, and found out 
what they needed, and went up and had a 
talk. They considered the matter for a 
week. Then Bill went towork. 

He had little difficulty getting in, but 
when he did get in he found this job he’d 
landed was a good deal bigger than he’d 
imagined. The company was young, and 
had started about six years before with 
its product in a very small way, the 
mainsprings of the business being two 
brothers. These brothers had worked 
nights, Sundays, holidays, until the prod- 
uct got going so big that they eventually 
capitalized it up in the tens of millions, 
one brother being president, the other 
vice-president. They had built a good 
deal on advertising. The vice-presidential 
brother had been the soul of this adver- 
tising—he wrote it, superintended the 
display and pictures, picked out the pub- 
lications, and peel ah Now he was 
going higher up. Bill was to take his 
place. They had liked Bill because he 
was not the hustler type of advertising 
“expert ”’ and gave him a trial. 

Bill was a little scared at the very 
bigness of his chance. The product was 
something that appealed to people of more 
than ordinary education, and, at the 
beginning, he had to read up on a line 
of thought that he’d funked in college. 
He had to go about, too, and get acquainted 
with the sales-forces at several branches, 
and study processes in a_ half-dozen 
factories planted down wherever the 
brothers had found room for them in 
growing. In a few months it was neces- 
sary to learn as much as the younger 
brother had learned in growing up with 
the business, and at the same time turn 
out advertising copy as fast as he had 
turned it out. 

If you could have seen this younger 
brother, you’d understand better what 
Bill was up against—a little man, not 
over five feet five, weighing a hundred 
and twenty pounds, but a bundle of 
nervous energy, working like an electric 


vibrator until his wife had to come down ~ 


to the office with a doctor and carry him 
off to the woods. Bill was twice as big, 
but at the start had only half the speed. 
It took him only a short time to see that 
he had a job too big for one man to hold. 
And when he found this out, he decided 
that if one man couldn’t fill the place, 
then two could, or three if necessary. 

He said nothing to the brothers, but 
from the first silently gave them to under- 
stand that no matter how much work they 
diverted his way, it would always be done, 
and done on time. Handicapped by lack 
of knowledge, it was impossible for him 
to write the advertising as fast as it was 
needed. So, being an editor, he picked 
out a man he knew, coached him, gave 
him outlines of stuff to write, and paid 
him out of his own salary. This second 
man was never seen around the place. 
He talked with Bill nights, and his work 
came in by mail. 

This took half of Bill’s salary, but he 
says, since that, he would have paid the 


other half to a third man if necessary that 
first year, and considered it well invested. 
Within six months he had matters more 
thoroughly in hand, and the pace did not 
tell so greatly. By the end of-the year, 
which had been roughly set as his period 
of probation, he was not only doing as 
much work as the vice-president had ever 
done himself, but had taken the bit, too, 
and was originating policies of his own. 

Bill had a brief spell of stage-fright and 
nervous anticipation when the year was 
drawing to a close. But the brothers 
called him into the office one day and 
insisted that he must sign a long contract, 
and have more salary, and also an assistant, 
and admitted that several times during the 
year they had wondered how in thunder 
he turned out all the work. 

What Bill had landed as a job he’d 
nursed into a position. 

William is now a stockholder in that 
corporation. ia it amie 


Lame Salesmen 


ERSONS who walk on crutches, or who 
are even only slightly lame, labor 
under a great handicap in most business 
pursuits. Men and women soafflicted have, 
as a rule, great difficulty in securing em- 
ployment. It is not often that a premium 
is put upon such a deformity, but the fol- 
lowing advertisement recently appeared in 
a metropolitan newspaper: 

“WANTED —bookkeeper; must belame; 
short leg essential requirement; steady 
position and liberal salary to the right 
party.” 

At the address given, a man with a short 
leg and a patent steel-crutch received all 
inquirers. 

“It’s a simple scheme,” he explained. 
‘“You see, I am the head of this firm. We 
make shoes for cripples. We have to have 
lame people to sell them. It’s like setting 
a wooden duck in the water. First thing 
you know there are a lot of real ducks 
flocking around. When a lame man or 
woman comes here for a job as bookkeeper, 
we simply hire them to travel and sell 
goods. We have lots of them on the road, 
working on salary and commission, and 
the more we can get, the better. 

“Put a lame woman into a strange town, 
and, before you know it, she’s got the con- 
fidence of every other lame woman in the 
place. There is a_ sort of camaraderie 
among lame folks, I guess; just the way 
there is among other people who have 
something in common.” 


A Penny Saved 


S A STENOGRAPHER I often de- 
plored the fact that, after a type- 
writer ribbon had been used for some time, 
it became faded and had to be thrown 
away to be replaced by a new one. 

I wondered if there was not some way to 
utilize these ribbons, as their cost varies 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar and even 
more, and the outlay for them amounts toa 
great deal for firms employing large num- 
bers of stenographers and typewriters. 

At last I hit upon the following scheme: 
Taking a quart-jar, I place a worn ribbon 
in it and cover it with rainwater. After 
letting it stand for several days, I found 
that it made an excellent ink—equal to 
almost any first-class ink on the market. 
This means a big saving every year in the 
ink-bill at our office, 

The same ribbon can be used several 
times in making this ink, and the ink will 
always be found to flow smoothly from the 
pen. Of course, the color of the ink will 
depend upon the color of ribbon used— 
black, red, green or blue. —A. #. H. 
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Savory Soups-- 


ICH, meaty, whole- 
satisfying 
and palate-tempting— 
soups that nourish and 
delight, without over- 
heating —are best made 
with 


some, 


Urmours 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


*" Armour’s Extract imparts a 
tempting aroma and flavor— 
gives zest and snap to every 
soup creation! 

The reason so many soups 
are weak, watery, tasteless, 
insipid, is because they lack the 
flavory, savory quality that 
Armour’s') Beet “Extract 
supplies. m : 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is the 
best extract of the best beef—a pure, 
wholesome, concentrated stock 
packed in convenient jars for house- 
hold use. 

* * 


It is invaluable to the housewife not 
only as a rich and appetizing addition 
to soups, sauces and gravies, but in 
restoring the original juices and 
flavor to recooked meats, and givin 
vegetables a snap and flavor ataiiedt 
in no other way, 

* * * 


A delightful compromise between 
a hot meal, cooked in discomfort, 
and an all-cold repast, is an appetiz- 
ing soup, easily prepared over a 
quick fire, followed by cold meats, 
salads, ete. 


Try this for tomorrow’s dinner: 


Cream of Celery Soup 


One cup of stock made from Armour’s 

Extract of Beef 

3 cups celery, cut in inch pieces 

2 cups boiling water 

1 slice of onion 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

2 cups of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Salt and pepper 
x * * 


For directions for preparing see 
“CULINARY WRINKLES,” our 
little cook book written by Mrs, Ida 
M. Palmer. It tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s 
Extract may be used. Mailed free 
on request. 


Armour & Company 


CHICAGO 
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Fifteen beautiful colors and Natural or Clear. The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There 
is a color for everything about the house from cellar to garret. The cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, considering its 
wonderful effect upon dilapidated or scuffed furniture, or anything of wood or metal you may have. 


JAP=A=LAC 


applied to 


HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOORS 


will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking glass. It is the most durable floor finish made. It is as hard as flint and “wears like 
iron.” @ During the summer, dust and dirt are carried or blown into the house and ground into the floors. Floors should be JAP-A-LAC-ED 
every fall and spring. If you will start today JAP-A-LAC-ING your floors, you will never let a season go by without going over them with 
JAP-A-LAC. @JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC your floors as easily, and much more 
cheaply than anyone else. JAP-A-LAC will save money and produce an effect that cannot be detected from the finest finish of the most expe- 
rienced expert. 4 It is a positive pleasure to JAP- A-LAC—the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an apparently difficult job 
well and easily done,—you will become enthusiastic over it— you will find a new channel for saving a few dollars which you can use to advantage 
in some other way. 4 Take a look at your floors—see if they cannot be improved —try JAP-A-LAC on one floor—you will find it so easy, 
that you will not stop until all of your floors look as they did when they were first laid and finished. 


All sizes, 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


COLORS of JAP-A-LAC USES for JAP-A-LAC 


FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 

DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 

GLOSS WHITE GOLD DARK OAK PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 

OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 

BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 10 cts. 
(except for Gold, which is 25c.) to cover cost of mailing, and we will 


A Warning Against the ‘ : send a FREE Sample (% pint can) to any point in the United States. 
Dealer who Substitutes F “s : Write for Pesaiarub vloszated booklet mee interesting color 


card, for the asking. 
Do you realize that when you go to a deal- 
er’s store to buy an article you have seen ad- =~ / 
vertised, you go there to spend your money ? _ Sie } AML LLL f 
If you do, does it not seem strange to you that - = Address Dept. S-9 
a dealer or one of his clerks should assume — ee Yaa ». 911 Rockefeller Bldg. 
you are not capable of spending YOUR OWN — iy Cleveland 
money for the article you asked for, by tell- fg AN . s =. j Ohio 
ing you that you really DON’T WANT IT, er ' | ow — 
but want something else? Trade with the AS 


dealer who gives you what you ASK for— 
that’s JAP-A-LAC. 


JAP A LAL {I ; 


17 
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Tomorrow 


Against Hypocritical 
Clothes 


By A. Taylor-Cutlter, 


metal knife needs constant 


A SOFT 
sharpening ! 

It costs four times as much to seep such 
a knife sharp as it would have cost to put 
harder steel into the blade when first man- 
ulactured. 

Now, ¢hat’s a fair comparison with 
Clothes that are shaped, in the making, by 
the hot Flat-iron, instead of being shaped 
in the making by costly hand-needle-work. 

Because, a garment shaped to its finish 
by sincere hand-needle-work will odd its 
shape till worn out, with very infrequent 
“* pressing-up.” 

But the garment that has been shaped by 
the hot Flat-iron will need constant reshap- 
iug, by the same process of pressing, after 
each day’s wear in damp weather. 

It is safe to-say that about 80 per cent. 
of all Coats and Overcoats are merely 
juggled into shape by the hot Flat-iron. 

And these /oox as well the firs¢ day you 
wear them as the most painstaking and 
skillful zeed/ework could make them look. 

But, there’s a tremendous difference in 
the fermanence of shape produced by the 
two different processes. 

Moreover, the Garment that is /wdly- 
shaped by clever and careful hand-needle- 
work will weary much longer than if shaped 
by the usual quick and easy Flat-iron faking. 

Because, the hand-needle-work adds 
Strength to the cloth, at the critical places 
where most strain comes, viz.—at the 
points where the cloth must be s¢ve¢ched, 
or shrunken, in order to give it the proper 
curving lines to fit the body. 

That’s where Sincerity tailoring counts, 
viz.—in durability. 

But, more than this —a little ea-¢a needle- 
shaping on a Coat, in the making, will save 
its Wearer many ‘‘ pressings’’ during the 
life of the garment. 

It’s the soft metal knife blade, and the 
hard metal knife blade Story all over again. 

Now, if vow want your Clothes to look 
smart till worn out, and if you don’t want 
to pay half their original cost to seep 
them Jooking smart, through everlasting 
““ pressing-up,’’ ere are some facts worth 
remembering. 

Every ‘‘ Sincerity’? Suit or Overcoat, as 
made by Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., is 
fully-finished by thorough Aand-needle- 
work, before it is even touched by the hot 
Flat-iron. 

Every defect in workmanship is perma- 
nently removed by the needle (instead of 
being temporarily concealed by the faky 
I‘lat-iron) before it receives the responsible 
Jabel of the *‘ Sincerity ’’ Tailors. 

If you want an absolute 7es¢ to reveal 
Filat-lron faking, which test you can apply 
to any coat before purchasing, enclose a 
two-cent stamp to Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 
Co., Chicago, for it. 

And don’t you forget this label : 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN ano FISCHERCO. 
CHICAGO 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Stopping the Postman 


HE Post-Office Department will in the 
future require every owner of a box on 
arural free-delivery route to hoist a signal of 
some kind when the receptacle contains 
mail-matter, in order that the carrier shall 
be warned. There are now about thirty- 
eight thousand rural free-delivery routes, 
and on each of them is an average of fifty 
boxes—on many there are hundreds. It is 
obviously undesirable that the carriers 
should lose their time in opening boxes that 


| contain no mail; hence the adoption of the 
| expedient in question. 


Notice of the intention of the authorities 
to promulgate such an order having been 
given some months ago, quite a number of 
contrivances for use as signals have already 
been offered by inventive persons to the 
Post-Office Department. Some of them are 
little flags, of metal or other material, 
which are automatically hoisted when any- 
thing is put into the box and the receptacle 
is closed. When the box is opened the sig- 
nal falls. In some cases it is merely a disk 
that shows. 

Having taken the mail, the carrier, if he 
has anything to deliver, puts it in and closes 
the box again, thus elevating the signal. 
In this way, without being obliged to inves- 
tigate, the farmer knows whether or not 
there are any letters for him. The device is 
a saving of trouble to him as well as to the 
postman. 

Boxes corresponding to certain specifica- 
tions are required to be used by people on 
rural routes, and of such receptacles no 
fewer than two hundred and ninety-nine 
different styles have been approved by the 
Post-Office Department, varying in price 
from fifty cents to four dollars apiece. The 
farmer may, however, construct his own 
box, if it is a proper one. 

Half-a-dozen years ago, in the early days 
of the system, the farmers were allowed to 
use boxes of any sort, and some of the recep- 
tacles employed were very curious—for 
example, oil-cans, powder-cans, cracker- 
boxes, cigar-boxes, and even boot-legs. 
But a good deal of trouble resulted, chiefly 
owing to damage to mail in such recepta- 
cles, and so regulations governing the 
matter were adopted. 


An Aerial Automobile 


HORTLY before Maude Adams closed 
her year’s run on Broadway in Barrie’s 
fairy play, Peter Pan, she called on a 
theatrical friend and was shown two Italian 
picture post-cards from Clyde Fitch, 
briefly describing a pair of automobile 
accidents, each of which nearly ended the 
dramatist’s life. His first motor car, it 
should be said, he called Carrie Cadillac. 
His second was Lizzie Locomobile. For 
the present tour on the Continent he has 
rented a car which he called Pauline Pan- 
hard. It was Pauline who did the damage. 
The first post-card was from Viterbo, 
and read: 

‘““We were nearly killed yesterday, 
skidding off a hilltop. Saved by a ledge 
and pulled back in three hours by four big 
white bulls.” 

The second was from Rome, a week 
later: ‘‘Have had a fearful auto accident. 
Threein backthrownout. Igotconcussion 
of the brain, my face cut open from forehead 
to chin, and my right side strained and cut. 
Four days ago. To-day am much better. 
Wounds healing. Use my legs. Walked 
out, and hope to go on to Perugia by Satur- 
day with what is left of me.”’ 

During the reading Miss Adams, who is 
an old friend of Mr. Fitch’s, was the picture 
of anxious sympathy. But when it came 
to the ei ending a slow, reminiscent 
smile spread upon her face. 

““There!’”’ she exclaimed at last. ‘‘That 
was all because he didn’t take my advice. 
I told him he ought to have named his 
French car Peter Pan-hard. Peter wouldn’t 
have upset. And if he did it would have 
been all right, for Peter could fly.” 


A Burning Topic 


NE of the old Cunard Line commanders 
was Captain Cook, who had the repu- 


' tation of being the gruffest captain who 


ever sailed the seas. 
He was a great seaman, but he held it to 
be his duty to navigate his ship and not 


talk to the passengers. If any passenger 
tried to get him into conversation, Captain 
Cook usually passed by without noticing 
the climber. At other times he would give 
a grunt that meant ‘‘Good-morning’”’—or 
something like that. 

The passengers, on a trip across, were 
greatly surprised, after two days out, to see 
one of their number, who had stopped in 
the main companionway to light a cigar, in 
animated conversation with the Captain. 
They made a pool on what the talk was 
about. 

The passenger who had been honored 
strolled into the smoking-room soon after 
his epochal experience, and sat down. He 
was at once surrounded by the passengers 
who had made the pool. 

oe talking with the Captain?” they 
said. 

“Oh, yes, I had a talk with him.” 

“What was it?’’ asked the excited bet- 
tors. ‘‘Whatdidhe say? We have madea 
pool on it. How did he come to talk with 

ou?” 

“Well,” said the highly-honored pas- 
senger, ‘‘it was this way: I had just lighted 
my cigar, and as the Captain came along I 
said: ‘A very good-morning to you, Cap- 
tain.’”’ 

‘““Yes, yes—but what did hesay? What 
was his reply?” 

“He said’”—and the proud passenger 
puffed out his chest in conscious pride— 
‘He said: ‘Blast your eyes! what are you 
smoking in the main companionway for?’ ”’ 


Misrepresentative Women 
Dame Rumor 


I should like to remark that Dame Rumor 
Is the most unalluring of jades ; 
She has little or no sense of humor, 
And her fables are worse than George Ade’s — 
(Or rather, I mean, if the reader prefers, 
That the fables of Ade are much better than 
hers). 


Her appearance imbues one with loathing, 
From her jaundiced, malevolent eyes 
To the tinsel she cares to call clothing, 
Which is merely a patchwork of lies. 
For her garments are such that a child could see 
through, 
And her blouse (need I add?) is the famed Peek- 
a-boo ! : 


She is wholly devoid of discretion, 
She is utterly wanting in tact, 
She’s a gossip by trade and profession, 
And she much prefers fiction to fact. 
She is seldom veracious, and always unkind, 
And she flits to and fro with the speed of the 
wind. 


With a step thatis silent and stealthy, 
Or an earsplitting clamor and noise, 
She disturbs the repose of the wealthy, 
Or the peace that the pauper enjoys; 
And, however securely the doors may be shut, 
She can always gain access to palace or hut. 


Where the spinsters at tea are collected, 
Her arrival is hailed with delight ; 
She is welcomed, adored and respected 
In each newspaper office at night ; 
For her presence imprints an original seal 
On an otherwise commonplace journal or meal. 


She has nothing in common with Virtue, 
And with Truth she was never allied ; 
If she hasn’t yet managed to hurt you, 
It can’t be from not having tried ! 
For the poison of adders is under her tongue, 
And you’re lucky indeed if you’ve never been 
stung. 


Are you statesman, or author, or artist, 
With a perfectly blameless career ? 
Are your talents and wits of the smartest, 
And your conscience abnormally clear ? 
“He’s a saint!” says Dame Rumor, and smiles 
like the Sphinx. 
“He’s a hero!” She adds: “ What a pity he 
drinks !” 


Gentle Reader, keep clear of her clutches ! 
Oh, beware of her voice, I entreat ! 
Be you journalist, dowager duchess. 
Or just merely the Man-in-the-Street. 
And I beg of you not to encourage a jade 
Who when once she is started can never be 
stayed ! 


— Harry Graham. 


| 265 Middle St., Portland, Maine, Actual height of all is 144 in. 
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NATIONAL 


CLOAIG& SUIT CO. | 


NEW YORK Crry 


T illustrates and describes over 
100 of the latest styles of suitsand 
coats now being worn in New York. 


It explains how we 
can make at remark- 
ably low prices any of 
these handsome designs 
to your order from 
measurements taken 
at home. 


We carry over 450 
varieties of the most 
fashionable fabrics, 
designed for this 
season’s wear. 
Samples sent free. 


During the past 
eighteen years over 
450,000 discrimina- 
ting women, many 
of whom were so 
difficult to fit that 
they could not be 
suited elsewhere, 
have solved all their 
dressmaking 
troubles by having 
their garments‘ 
made by us. What — 
we have done for s] 
thousands of others we certainly can do 
for you. . 

We guarantee to fit‘you perfectly and give 
you satisfaction in every way, or promptly 
refund your money. 


VISITING COSTUMES 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25.00 
NEW FALL SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15.00 
FALL and WINTER COATS $6.50 to $25.00 
ULSTERS andRAINCOATS $8.75 to $20.00 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
a nart of the United States 
We Send Free ¥3ii"booi'‘of New York Fashions, sine 
ing the latest styles ancl containing our Copyrighfed measurement 


chart; also a large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


$6.00 to $20.00 


Collar Exclusiveness 


Not a bit in price 
Every bit in quality 


In a test of years 


LLONDON'TOWN 
BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS 


have proven their superiority. Made of 
linen — four ply — and with that style 
and care which is put into the highest 
grade twenty-five cents linen collars. 
They are actually the twenty - five 
cents quality in style, fit and wear, at 


2 for a %. Quarter sizes 


LONDON TOWN BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS launder well be- 
cause they are collar-shrunk (not piece- 


shrunk) by the LONDON TOWN 
PROCESS. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
twenty-five cents fortwo London Town Linen 
Collars. Cut shows our “ Grey Friar,’ an 
up-to-date collar of all-around excellence. 


MORRISON SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 
Dept. 1, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Send for book ‘‘ How we be-linen you" 
It's FREE 


reduced size) is heavy weight, 
sterling silver, wellmade, gf 
and would be a unique, 
distinctive wedding gift. 
Y We will send it to any 
address and guarantee safe 
delivery on receipt of the 
price, #4. 

Our catalog is beautifully 
illustrated. It includes sterling § 
silver pieces, many of them 43 
new and unique—also watches, 
jewelry andsilverware. Weare 
glad to send it free on request. 

The Warren Mansfield Co. 
Gold and Silver Smiths 


— 
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There are three things necessary to the production of the 
best cigars: 

First: The knowing how — that’s knowledge ; 

SECOND: The necessary facilities — that’s equipment ; 

THIRD: Wanting to do it — that’s disposition. 

That’s our part. 


7 


There is one thing necessary to the purchase of the best 
cigars: 


Look for the ‘Triangle A’’ when you buy. 

That’s your part. 

These four factors give you a Square Deat with 
every cigar purchase. 


The “A” (Triangle A) is the keynote. 


MERIT MARK 


for this merit mark when 
you buy cigars, whatever 
the brand name 


in this **A\” definite assur- 
ance of honest cigar values, 
wherever you buy 


Evolution in any business invariably meets with the noisy 
selfish interests. 

The processes evolved by the American Cigar Company and the equipment 
which has brought about the remarkable improvement in cigar quality signified 
by the “‘A\”’ (Triangle“A) are exclusive with this Company. These new methods 
are beyond the knowledge and facilities of any other manufacturer. 

The ‘‘A\”’ (Triangle A) marks the defer cigar values. On the actual quality 
you find in the cigars it identifies our immense business must stand or iall. To 
misrepresent the quality of any ‘‘ A\”’ cigars, or to make them anything less than 
the best cigar values in cigar stores, would be fatal to our best interests. 

The poor cigar of any other manufacturer only kills the selling possibil- 
ities of that one brand. The same thing among Triangle A brands would 
hurt our whole business. 

But we know that cigars identified with the “‘A\” (Triangle A) are the best 
cigar values produced by any manufacturer in America today. And we're proud 
to bring them right up front, proclaim them as our product by stamping every box 
with our ‘‘A\”’ merit mark—and ask you to judge them strictly on their merits as 
the best cigars you can buy. 


opposition of 


Among “‘A\”’ (Triangle A) brands there are cigars to suit every individual’s 
taste. There are different blends of different characteristics to meet every require- 
ment of American smokers. If ove cigar dues not happen to suit you be reasonable 
enough not to blame the gwa/ity because the d/e7d is not to your own liking. 

Try “A” (Triangle A) brands until you find the one you like best. 

Then you can be sure the quality and-blend will remain the same indefinitely. 
And when your taste changes try other blends in other brands marked by the 
‘**&” and be assured of honest cigar values as long as you smoke. 

‘* &\.”’ (Triangle A) brands offer the widest obtainable range of choice and 
absolutely dependable quality in whatever brand suits your taste. The list is so 
long that only a few of the more prominent can be mentioned here : 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. Childs (Cabinets), 
Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cubanola. The Continental, 
Chancellor, Caswell Club. The Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, Roxboro, 
General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma De Cuba and Isle of Pines. 

They are identified everywhere by the ‘‘ A”’ (Trianzle A) stamped on the 
box. Youaresafe in buying any brand so distinguished. They are all the product 
of scientific methods and offer better value than any other cigars in the stores. 
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Bien speaking there 


are two ways of making 
Inlaid Linoleum: 


(1.) By cutting out the patterns with 
dies and piecing them together. 
This means joints likely to 
break around every pattern, 
and depressed lines to catch 
dust, water and disease germs. 


The other method— Cook’s — 
is by moulding the patterns 
together in one entire piece, 
without a joint or depression 
anywhere. 


Which kind of Inlaid Lino- 


leum, think you, will wear the 


longest,and isthe most sanitary? 


And in Printed Linoleum, 
Cook’s is superior, because be- 
ing more pliable the pattern is 
not so likely to crack or chip. 

In buying either Inlaid or 
Printed Linoleum Jook for 
the name on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Before you go to the store to buy lino- 
leum, write for ** Linoleum Book G,”’ 
illustrating the newest patterns and ex- 

plaining how to se- 
lect the quality best 
suited for the pur- 
pose for which you 
want to use it. 


Cook’s 
Decora 


The original washable 
waterproof wall cloth. 
Hygienic, artistic and 
everlasting. Write for 
booklet, ‘‘Waterproof 
Wall Coverings.’’ 


Trenton Oil Cloth 
and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Million 
Dollar 
Bank pays 


interest on savings deposits of a 
dollar or more. No safer bank 
in this country. 


Capital = $2,500,000.00 

Surplus = $2,500,000.00 

Assets = $30,000,000.00 
Send for our free booklet ‘“‘A”’ 


giving important information about 
Cleveland and 


Banking By Mail 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


(SAVINGS BANK) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


; starts and runs 
| Gas Engines without Batteries, 
fo > ones No other machine can do it success- 
~ 4 fully forlack of original patents owned 
4iy by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
-, No belt or switch necessary. No 
aD > 


& atteries whatever, for make and 


UZ 
hy Fs 
rit 
a yy break or jump-spark. Water and 
yreme | ~ dust-proof. > yg eer 
“ke t-] f. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton,Ind., U.S.A. 
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THE SHAME OF 
THE COLLEGES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and his gun-barrel. So he polished until 
the metal implements shone in the dark. 
Then there entered another Yearling. 

‘“Youlazy beast!’’ hesaid. ‘‘ You haven’t 
polished that gun-barrel at all. It looks 
like a length of rusty stovepipe.”’ 

Dawn found the conscientious Prodigy 
still rubbing away at the yielding metal, 
until at last he sank down with a moan of 
despair. Again the spike-toothed Yearling 
entered. He picked up the gun of the 
sleeping Plebe and examined it cynically. 
He was about to tell the boy to wake up 
and get to polishing when he noticed some- 
thing which stayed his hasty words—the 
poor child had polished a hole through the 
gun-barrel! 

Military education under Government 
Ownership cultivates the soldier and neg- 
lects the soul. I can imagine a West Point 
graduate figuring in logarithms how to drop 
a shell on a position three miles away —and 
guessing right nine times out of ten. But 
I cannot imagine him quoting nice appro- 
priate Greek as Leonidas did at Thermop- 
yle, or as giving neat passages from Gray’s 
Elegy as Wolfe did beneath the cliffs of 
Quebec. It fills me with embarrassment to 
think that we are not able to compete with 
other nations in this—that our heroes are 
obliged to face the cannon with no prettier 
ammunition than homely Nebraska oaths. 
They discharged Edgar Allan Poe from 
West Point not, as has been commonly al- 
leged, because of his continued disorderly 
conduct, but because they feared to rear a 
General who might pause in the scorch and 
singe of battle to write another stanza to 
Ulalume, and thus spoil everything. And 
yet what can bemore graceful than a quota- 
tion from Keats or Rossetti poked into the 
very cannon’smouth? Andifahero doesn’t 
happen to be good at extempore selections, 
how hard it must be for him to die without, 
at least, giving utterance to something of 
Browning’s! 

But the humane has been sacrificed to 
the technical at the Academy, and the 
average cadet knows nothing about con- 
temporary literature. He thinks , that 
Rudyard Kipling wrote the Helmet of 
Navarre and confuses Gertrude Atherton 
with Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The Tactical Officers, who are variously 
known among the cadetsas ‘‘ Tacs,” ‘‘Cuck- 
oos”’ and ‘‘Quills,” prowl about the cadet 
barracks at disagreeable hours intent upon 
discovering some evil-doer in the act of 
dishonoring the Regulations. The Secret 
Police are not more crafty in their ap- 
proach, more gleeful in their discoveries. 
At odd hours these soldierly Sherlocks will 
swoop down upon the room of the sleeping 
Plebe, shake from his laundry-bag for- 
bidden cigarettes, chewing-gum, chocolate 
and beer-bottles, rammage his closets for 
disordered linen and poke up the flue for 
hidden articles of damnation. In the case 
of one Plebe I knew, the Tac gouged the 
chimney until he loosened a foreign object 
which came tumbling down into the room. 
He examined it and found it to be a laven- 
der volume of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

“How is this, sir?’”’ said the officer 
severely. ‘‘Is this a textbook?” 

“No, sir,’”’ quavered the Plebe, sitting up 
in bed and saluting. 

“Well, if this man Rossetti never wrote 
a textbook on calculus or artillery-practice 
he is against the Regulations. You are 
at West Point to dance, drill and work a 
cannon.” 

As a punishment for his indiscretion, this 
Plebe was sentenced to pace two hours 
daily, every day for a week, up and down, 
gun on shoulder, in front of the guard- 
house. The exercise ranked him as an 
“area-bird’”’ and gave him much honor 
among his companions. 

This same Plebe was an interesting case 
of Poetry crushed by Militarism. His 
name was Algernon Swinburne Beaker and 
he came of a Southern family renowned in 
peace and war. But his mother, the beau- 
tiful widow Beaker, longed to encourage 
her boy in the Arts, so she taught him to 
paint on china and to tease Schubert’s 
Serenade from the depths of an ancient and 
honorable pianoforte. When he was taken 
down with versification, she sat up nights 
with him reading from the Endymion and 
Pippa Passes. He grew so proficient in 
poesy that he could write a sonnet of al- 
most any length on a moment’s notice. 


Let Us Send You this 
‘Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
@n “rial 


Direct 
from 
our 
Factory 
to your 
own 
Home. 


Double Volume of Sound. 


HE Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to 

| collect the vibrations and get all the sound from both 

sides of the diaphragm. Because the reproducer or 

sound box of the Duplex has two vibrating diaphragms and 

two horns (as you see) to amplify the sound from both sides 

of both diaphragms, The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the 
music produced — with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 

of any other—no matter what its price —an«| judge for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone. 

But that is not all, by any means. For the Duplex Phono- 
graph not only produces more music — a greater volume — but 
the tone is clearer, sweeter, purer and more nearly like the 
original than is produced by any other mechanical means. 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to 
dispense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its 
jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and 
that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic sound 
that sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style 
phonograph. In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record 
remain perfectly smootl— there is nothing to roughen them — 
and the result is an exact reproduction of the original sound. 


Direct From the Factory. 


We ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex gives 
a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter tone than any other 
phonograph made. We want to proveitat our expense. Weask 
you to let us send you one at our expense — under an arrange- 
ment mutually satisfactory — for use in, your home one week. 


GREATEST OFFER 
| HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the lat- 
est and sweetest sound- 
ing Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guar- 
, antee to refund your 
money if not pleased. Any child can play it. 
In addition to the above | will send abso- 
lutely free, my latest illustrated Catalogue, which 
tells you all about the Vewest and Best Toys, 
Games, and Musical Novelties. Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 


**As Yeska Goes, So Goes The Fashion’’ 


St. Regis Waistcoat 


Designed for men of fashion, 
Absolutely correct for all occa- 
sions where the ‘Tuxedo or din- 
ner jacket is worn. 

Made of plain or fancy silk 
materials—Colors, grey or white. 

On sale at all the leading 
haberdashers and clothiers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct, 

Insist upon garment having 


=. 


Joseph Yeska 


MAKER 7 NEW YORK: 


to avoid imitation. 
JOSEPH YESKA, Wholesale Only, 721-727 Broadway, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- 


on buckle 
strap 


this label 


. ive patterns. Made 

Sizes and Prices | jo aaP colors, Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.25 kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 3.75] ranted to wear, 
9x9 ft. 4.25 Woven in one piece. 
9x10 ft. 4.75 Both sides canbe 
z104%, 4. used. Sold direct at 
9x12ft. 5.25] one profit. Money 
9x15ft. 6.25] refunded if not sat- 

isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Size of cabinet, 
18 inches by 14 by 10 
inches high. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You'll never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 


September 15, 1906 


\ 


SAVE ALL 
the DEALERS’ 
70% PROFIT 


Each horn is 30 inches long with 
a l7inch bell. 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


— Two vibrating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound. 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply 
all the sound from both sides of 
both diaphragms. 

— No tension spring and no swing arm 
to cause harsh, discordant, mechan- 
ical sounds. 

—Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tone and greater volume of 
music than any other phonograph 
and is absolutely free from all 
metallic sounds, 


Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it and if 
they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone— 
than the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our 
in the price exactly $70.15—because we save you all the 
jobbers’, middlemen's and dealers’ profits. We sell it to you 
at actual factory price. Sold through 
least $100—and it would bea bargain 2 ) 85 
atthat. Bought direct from our factory e 
it costs you (one profit added) only 
under no obligation to keep it if you are not satisfied. You 
run no risk, for this advertisement could not appear in this 
magazine if we did not carry out our promises. 

With the Duplex Phonograph you can enjoy a delightful 
selection of songs, poems, piano, banjo, guitar, or violin music, 
short stories, anecdotes or clialect pieces, all reproduced by the 
instantaneous photograph. You can bring to your family and 
friends, in all their original beauty, the priceless gems of 
musical art, the classic performances of famous artists like 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great 
dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamango. 
old Joe Jefferson as, with watchless pathos he delivers the lines 
of Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 

With every “Duplex” we give, Free, Six 7-inch 


expense. That's a fair offer but it isn’t all. We save you 
dealers the Duplex would cost you at 

And you get a seven days’ trial in your own home—and 

Music In Your Home. 

marvelous two horned Duplex with the faultless fidelity of an 
Paderewski, D’Albert, Raoul Pugno, and Jan Kubelik. 

And, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear 

Records, or Three 10-inch Records, 


143 Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
1243 Powers Building, Chicago 


Our depositors include prominent busi- 
ness men, clergymen, attorneys, etc., 
in every State of the Union and in many 
foreign countries, who by our system 
of Banking by Mail are deriving the 
benefit of four per cent. interest. 


Send for booklet “P” explaining how 
you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 
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RIPAYS. 


CLUETT,” | ODY & CO. 
ARASS- RIVER ST. TROY, AY, @ 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SH/RTS- 


$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 
*Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealer, 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Valuable reference map in full colors, on 


25 cts heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our island pos- 
sessions, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far 
East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 


Dull Velvet 
Calf, Button 
Boot, 


Narrow, 
“* Swing ”’ 
Toe. 
Medium 
Sole. 


‘“Breaking in’? a shoe means 
forcing the sensitive foot to do 
what machines and shoemakers’ 
tools should have done. Florsheim 
shoes are correctly foot-form from 
the start, do not have to be ‘‘ broken 
in.’’ They fit as well the first day 
as the last. Look as well the last 
day as the first. 


Style Book shows “a fit for 
every foot.” Send for it. 
Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


It Needs A Book 
To Tell It 


Having the book that describes 
CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN isthenext best # 
thing to having the pen itself. 
We want you to know how 


‘Think of ff 
a fountain 
pen being 
filled in- ff 
stantly by j 
one pressure 
of the thumb! 
And not only ff 
filled but 
cleaned as ff 
well. 


it is possible tofill the 
CONKLIN PEN —— 
as easily as ~™* 
dippinga f 
} common 

pen into f 
an ink- £ 


If you 
well. We Mec eee | 
want to ff pect to | 
tell you qf needa | 
why itis Y fountain 

\ pen, you 


the only 
fountain \ 
pen that 
is mever in 
trouble, 


should have 
this book. ff 
Beautifully 
illustrated, and f 
well worth writ- 


i for: A stal 
Book cara aili‘ao o 
Sent e 
Conklin’s 


Self-Filling Pen 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO. | 


514-516-518 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 0. | 
#4] 93 Reade St., New York. 
1652 Curtis St., Denver. | 
402 Union Say. Bank Bldg.,Oakland,Cal. 

38 Shoe L’e, FleetSt., London, E.C.Eng. ff 
47 Market St., Melbourne, Aus. 


750,000 In Use 
|\De Laval é¢ 


Cream 


Separators 


| Save $10.- to $15.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over all Gravity Setting 
Systems 


J And At Least $5.- Per & 
Cow Over All 
Imitating Separators, 
While They Last 

From Two to 
Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other 
Machine, 


Send for New 1906 
Catalogue. 


74 Cortlandt Street, Canal & Randolph Sts., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
Over 5,000 Branches and Local Agencies 
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While he was engaged in his great work, 
Phantasmagoria, his grandfather stepped 
in and said to his mother: 

““Algernon’s almost eighteen years old. 
He’s not practical enough to go into busi- 
ness; he’s not diplomatic enough for the 
ministry; he’s not quarrelsome enough for 
the law. His poetry is too good to sell, he 
hates farming, and the thought of hard 
work makes him ill. He doesn’t seem 
suitable for any ordinary career; so I 
reckon we'll have to try to get him into 
West Point.’ 

Algernon succeeded in his examinations 
beyond his wildest fears, so he was admit- 
ted to the Academy. The night before he 
left home he went over the opening lines of 
his Phantasmagoria, which he would com- 
plete during the leisure hours of his soldier- 
ing. The poem, in opening, observed: 


The wooing wind, imperfect as the ember 
Of Spring’s enwrapped, unreasoning de- 
spair, 
wk to the cleaving eglantine, ‘‘ Remem- 
er! 
Only the ghost of ecstasy is there! 
For what is Love, fore’dained to cooler 
fading, 
On falsest fanes of fancied faeree? 
Life merely laughs, a mocker masquerad- 
ing 
Alas for me 


It is probably just as well that Algy broke 
off when he did. 

When the poet was in Beast Barracks, his 
Yearling tormentors shouted: ‘‘ Algernon 
Swinburne—Oh, truffles! Your name’s 
Hot Dog—d’ye see? Hot Dog Beaker.’’ 
So “Hot Dog” he remained even to his 
‘“‘shave-tail”” days in the Regular Army. 
He put off his poem during the months of 
his Plebe year, because, when he was not 
actively engaged in fagging, fighting, being 
hazed, drilled, examined, water-cured and 
ballyragged, he was ‘‘ walking the area”’ in 
ean age for smoking cigarettes, which 

e called ‘“‘skags,’’ and chewing tobacco, 
which he learned to term ‘“‘brown.’”’ Dur- 
ing his second year he whipped a very large 
cadet, made the football team and became 
the class bully. When he wrote to his 
mother he said: ! 

‘‘T have to spend a great deal of my time 
boning for exes for fear I shall make a cold 
fess—and a fellow doesn’t want to be the 


1”? 


| goat in his class, you know. Then the O. D. 
| and the Tac are always 


eering from the 
poop-deck of the guard-house, trying to 
find some area-bird for the skin-list. (I 
hope this is all plain to you, mother, as I 
am writing in the language of the Acad- 
emy.) They call me a ‘hopoid’ because I 
go to the dances, and a ‘spoonoid’ because 
I gave the girls along Flirtation Walk most 
of the buttons off my dress coat last week. 
No, I haven’t entirely given up poetry. I 
have just written a song for the fellows to 
sing at the Old Battery down by the river.” 

I give herewith carefully-selected stan- 
zas from ‘‘the song for the fellows to sing,”’ 
not because I indorse its sentiments, but 
because I wish to submit to my readers 
positive proof of the degeneration in Alger- 
non’s English style under the Government 
Ownership system. 


Good-by, good-by to the West Point sky, 
Good-by to the West Point girl-oh! 
I am going a while for to live in style 
And to have my months of furlough. 
No more the tum of the Hell Cats’ drum 
Will come with the dawn to wake me; 
For I’m going to snooze just as long as I 
choose 
And never a Tac to shake me. 


So it’s rick-tick-tick and it’s double quick 
For a ticket to Kalamazoo; 

Yes, the poor Cadet has his row to sweat 
Ere he walks in the Army Blue. 


I’ve swung the broom in my barrack-room 
With the mercury down to zero; 

I’ve learned the trade of a chambermaid 
When I wanted to be a hero; 

I’ve drilled and drilled till my bones were 

chilled 

And my feet were a smarting blister — 

Now it’s home for mine with a girl divine 
Who’s willing to be my sister. 


For it’s rag-tag-tac and it’s half-way back 
From the Hudson to Kalamazoo; 

And it’s pull away for the lad in gray 
Who longs for the Army Blue. 


I’ll swear or sneeze whenever I please ; 
I’ll stick to my bed till Friday; 

I’ll never shave and IJ’ll never lave 
When I happen to feel untidy. 


What white Gas-Light 
will Save you 
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EN cents a day more! 

Is it worth ¢hat to you to 
rid your home of perpetual 
Lamp-cleaning, Wick-trimming, 
Chimney-wiping and risky Kero- 
sene filling ? 

Is it worth fez cents a day 
more to have your home lighted 
with brilliant, wAzte Gas-light, that 
makes every bright object in it 
sparkle, and that spreads a soft, 
cheery glow, without a particle of 
Soot, Odor or excessive Heat? 

Is it worth fez cents a day 
more to save the Eye-sight of 
your whole family from Eye- 
strain in reading at night, and 
probably from the later need of 
wearing spectacles through that 
continued Eye-strain ? 


* Ba 


Well, there you have the 
worth of 30 cents a day defined 
in Satisfaction, Comfort and 
Health. 

That means $93.60 per year. 

And, the Life of a good 
Acetylene Gas Generator is more 
than /wenty years. 

It will bring a bigger 30 
cents’ worth of value, per day, 
to a Country Home, Store, or 
Hotel, than any investment ever 
put into paint, furniture or fancy 
food. 

It will bring (at 30 cents a 
day) $1,800 worth of solid Com- 
fort, Time-saving, and Sight- 
saving, during its 20-year life. 

And, it will save you a full 
third of your cost for Light during 
that 20 years, as compared with 
the cost of Kerosene against 
that of Carbide in giving the 
same candle-power of Light. 


start to-day. 
Clasp Garters 


solutely smooth. 


lutely 
tzed cotton), 
colorings. 


men with small capital to 
give Public Exhibitions with 


I I PAYS a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 


ticon or Moving Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, #9 Nassau Street, 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ‘* WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any 
address. Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo. 8. Vashon & Co., 902 F St., Washington, D. C. 


lf You Never Wore Garters 


Get a pair of Brighton Flat 
and walk easy. 
neither bind, rub nor chafe the leg. No 
teeth or sharp projections to tear the 
socks or catch in the clothing. 
keep the socks and underclothing ab- 


with the perfectly 
metal parts heavily nickeled. 
pure silk web (ot 
All the latest designs and 
25 cents a pair, at your deal- 
ers or sent by mail postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philad’a 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 


Now, an Acetylene Gas-light 
Generator, of reliable make, with 
all the Piping, Polished brass Fix- 
tures, Burners, and fancy Globes, 
needed for an eight to ten room 
House, won’t cost you over $150 
complete, installed by a capable 
man at no expense to you. 

And, about fwo days’ time 
will install it—ready to touch a 
match to the burners and ‘‘Light 
up’’—don’t forget that. 


Over two million people are 


today using Acetylene Gas 
Light. 
Yet there have been only 


Jour fires from it among all these 
people during a whole year, as 
against 8,222 fires from Kerosene 
and Gasoline during the same 
period. 

Not one child has ever lost 
its life through Acetylene Gas 
Lighting, while thousands die 
yearly from Kerosene or Gasoline 
Accidents and Fires. 

Now, why don’t you send for 
my free book called ‘‘ Sunlight- 
on-Tap’’ and find out a little 
more about this brilliant, white, 
economical and enormously 7y7- 
proved Acetylene White Light? 


ES hk 


Tell me how many rooms 
you've got in your Home, or 
Hotel, and how many feet long 
and wide your Store is. 

Then I'll tell you just about 
how little it will cost to Light 


them with Acetylene by the 

modern system that saves. 
Address me to-day as — 
‘Acetylene F. Jones,’”’ 161 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


They 


They 


The only garter 
flat clasp. All 
Abso- 


mercer- 
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Ornamental Fence Cheaper than wood — for 


lawns, churches and ceme- 
teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Pox 90, Marion, Ind 
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BLACK POSSIBLE 


20 YarpsS 


DISTANCt 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Another Demonstration 


of the Unapproachable 
Superiority of the 


Colt Revolver 


Was given at the Famous Annual Meet of the 
National Rifle Association held at Bisley, 
England, in July, 1906, when it again won the 


Whitehead Challenge Cup, 
Goid Badge, and 
Gold and Silver Medals. 
The Record was: 90% 
of all high scores, and 65% of all the prizes. 
Catalog J describes all models. 
Mailed free, on request 
Patent Firearms 
CO el Bes Manufacturing 


CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
London Office, 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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Honey Comb Chocolate Chips 


T# ESE dainty chocolate-coated 
wafers of crisp, honey-molasses 
taffy are the most delicious confec- 
tion. Made of best sugar-cane mo- 
lasses, fresh clover honey aud pure, 
rich chocolate. ‘“Taylor-Made” is 
stamped on every chip. 
To any lady who sends us the name of 
her candy dealer, arv or grocer 
and five 2c stamps we send, once 
only, a fancy box of our famous con- 
Section. 
TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
231 Taylor Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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is condensed, filtered Acetylene Gas stored in interciiange- 
able tanks. A little gauge tells just how many hours of light 
you have on hand at any hour. A charged tank can be sub- 
stituted for an exhausted one in five minutes at conveniently 
located supply stations and garages everywliere. 

You simply turn on the gas —Presto—and apply 
match— Light. Prest-O-Lite is the one and only 


No=Trouble Light for Automobiles 


You never have to buy a new Prest-O-Lite apparatus, 
because every time you change tanks you get a perfect- 
working, good-as-new outfit. 

We will arrange a special test for any Automobile Owner to 
prove that we have a better, stronger, steadier light for less 
money and without any of the inconveniences that attend 
the use of any other system. 

Unless we prove this to be a fact, it doesn't cost you a 
penny. 

Write us at once, say ‘‘ show me,’ 
you our book. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Dept. 383, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Patented) 


2 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
“ples from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Kall Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


the 


* and that we may send 
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Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
smallcapital. BOX BALListhe NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusement and physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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But when I “‘spruce,’’ then I’ll raise the 
deuce 
In the heart of a certain girl-oh, 
When I say good-by to the West Point sky 
And I’m off for my months on furlough. 


So it’s zig-boom-boom ; farewell, old broom, 


And to cavalry drill adoo; 


| For I’m going, you bet, to try and forget 


How JI slaved for the Army Blue. 


I saw two Plebe sentinels standing like | 


living ramrods by the West Sally-port. 
Pouter-pigeon never puffed a finer chest; 
thoroughbred never arched a prouder chin 
than did those fledgling warriors as they 


| slapped their little Springfields to port in 


deference to a passing Tac. 

‘No foolishness about these chaps,’’ I 
said; ‘‘stern, determined warriors, already 
fitted to lead a faithful thousand into the 
very grave.” 

A few minutes later I saw my Plebe sen- 
tinels again, now off duty, sauntering hand 
on shoulder, back from a local candy-shop. 
They did not seem formidable, somehow, 
as they advanced holding a fat bag of gum- 
drops between them. 

But the next figure to appear on the 
scene was impressive —an upper-class cadet- 
officer who paced it hep, hep, hep with the 
precision of an automaton. 

““Here,’’ I said, ‘‘is a soldier, a hero who 
needs but the quake of cannon and the 
scorch of gunpowder to make him great: 
a man of iron and sawdust.” 

The hero paused a moment, the cock’s 
plume in his headdress blowing magnifi- 
cently above his broad shoulders. Then he 
saw the gum-drop-laden Plebes and gazed 
upon them much as Mars would inspect a 
white mouse. He halted them thunder- 
ously and for a moment lectured them on 
the Regulations. But,as soon as he paused, 
one of the Plebes drew the bag of gum-drops 
from behind his back and offered it meekly 
to his superior. 

With no loosening of his chin, with no 
puerile bending of his back, the Magnifi- 
cent One delved a white-gloved hand into 
the sticky sweetness of the sack, faced 
about and stalked splendidly away, the 
very incarnation of Kingly Ambition and 
Military Power chewing a Gum-drop! 


The Fatal Gum 


(Continued from Page 6) 


in the air. Them feet was riveted fast, 
you bet, and my joints just had to yield 
accordin’. 

“« “What is this we have?” said one 
alum-eye. 

‘““There was a gas lamp on the corner. 
They knew me by my face. 

““« “ Are you going to deal flagstones with 
your feet?’’ asks one of them. 

“““Let’s pull down the blinds. It was 
their whirl at the bat. They brought 
all the folks, includin’ the old man and 
Tommy the cop. 

“«They yee-hooed on my feet till I had 
to holler for mercy. Then they sat on the 
curb and rocked and hollered like the pack 
of fools they were. They tried to lift my 
shoulders up, but found that m’coat had 
took aviolent affection forthe sidewalk, too. 
Some of ’em didn’t even try for the curb- 
stone then. They rolled around on the 
sidewalk and kicked their legs, whilest I 
frayed my vocal chords readin’ their cus- 
toms and habits to ’em. 

““But Iwas inarunnin’ noose; the harder 
I cussed at ’em, the worse they laughed. 

““« “ Ajin’t he the slick one, though!” says 
the old man, holdin’ on to his stummick 
with both hands. ‘‘ Don’t do nothin’ more 
to him for a minute, boys, or the coroner’!l 
be sittin’ on me.”’ 

““«Hivery time I gee-nashed my teeth an’ 
tried to reach ’em they waltzed on one leg 
and shrieked. There must ’a’ been nigh 
three hundred fools watchin’ and havin’ 
the time of their lives. Little messenger- 
boys was there, the night-watchmen took a 
peep, ladies with a past improved the shin- 
in’ present, the dago shoeblacks heard the 
racket and come runnin’ up and hollered, 
““Choon’-gum extract! Ten’ a cent!’’ 

“And there I lay, flat on my back, with 
my knees in the air, scart to move, because 
I couldn’t wiggle a finger without the crowd 
throwin’ a fit. Oh, murder! Le’s cut it! 
They unlaced my shoes and snaked me out 
of my coat, and instead of bein’ sad at them 
pathetical shoes and coat lying in the coal- 
tar, the boss feil over sideways and the rest 
was too feeble to stop me as I broke away. 


FREE 
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_New Jersey Rubber Co. 
~Lambertville ,N.J. 0 


L covered with 
, Rex Flintkote Roofin 


Building | of _» 


How Does Your 
Roof Behave ? 


/ Some roofs are good for summer, some 
y are good for winter. Few are good for both; 
i many are good for nothing. Rex Flintkote is good 
ie forsummer and winter alike, and on any kind of building. 
i Good for Summer —bhecause the hottest sun can’t ex- 
pand it; the stiffest wind can’t get under it; the most driving 
rain can’t go through it; the longest wet spell can’t dampen 
its under-side, while the hottest sparks can’t ignite its surface. 

Good for Winter —because extreme cold can’t contract 
it; sliding ice will not affect it; standing snows won’t rot it, 
while the lowest temperature finds it a sure insulator. The 
honest, long-fibre wool in it is chemically treated, making it a 
wonderful fire-retardant. It’s put on like a carpet; afiy 
workman can lay it. Says one user: 


“Tam using shingles, tarred paper and Rex Flintkote. I find Rex Flintkote has 
given mea better roof than the others, as it is easier to lay than shingles and will outlast 
the tarred paper. Also it is less trouble, as you do not have to tar it to make it last an 
be water-tight. Iam now building four new houses, on which I will use it. 

(Signed) V. Brantingham, Valley Farm Poultry Yards, New Brighton, Staten Island © 
Our new red paint is adapted to Rex Flintkote Roofing, and 
gives artistic effects. Look forthe ‘‘Flintkote Boy.” Insist 
on the genuine. Don’t let a few cents’ cut in price lead 
you into expensive experimenting. Let us send 
you free sample to test with red-hot coal; also 
Jree booklet on rooting points. Write zow. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Everywhere. 


$10 


When you buy paints from the store 
or supply house, only half your money 
goes to the man who made the paint — 

the other half is divided between the 
y wholesale dealer, traveling salesman 
| Od ¥ and local storekeeper, to cover their 
profits and expenses. Quite a lot of | 

people for you to help support. 
You can save all these costs and 
expenses and get full value for your 


money in the dest Lead and Zinc paint 
| hi by buying direct from Ingersoll, who 
has made paint 64 years and sells direct 
from factory to consumer, 

‘SAMPLE CARDS FREE—also my book, 


‘©All About Paint and Painting," it tells the 
whole story. Send your acldress to 
. 0. W. INGERSOLL, 237 Plymouth 

| } St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To increase the number of our customers, we will 
send without extra charges, with every suit ordered, 
all that is needed to dress you complete in latest style 
froin head to toe, with hat, shirt, collars, cuffs, necktie, 
suspenders, socks and shoes —all of reliable quality 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1907 
sala, igi peedal Ofer. 
ines uarantee 
1907 Models $10 to $27 
re and Puncture-Proof tires. 
\ odels 
\j\ all of best makes... $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All Makes and Models 
) g~oodasnew....... Z $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE, 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN: 
py DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
ta Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
“ usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. Write at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, Chicago 
AROUND THE WORL 


Small, high class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 
30, November 20; Eastward, from New York, December 8, 
January 5: Japan, China, India, Burmah, Egypt, etc. Most 


liberal arrangements. Illustrated programs ready. 
FRAN 
where trees are grown. Free Catalog 


K C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 
\) TREES ARE FAMOUS 
of superb fruits— Black Ben, King David, 
Delicious, etc. — Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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and selected to look best with each suit. These 
extra articles have a cash value of at least $5.00. 
Our new sack suit shown above, is cut after the 
latest Fall and Winter fashion. The coat has the 
long body effect, being nearly straight in front, 
with nobby flare back and center vent. @w 4. gq | Vgeen PLS with Coaster-Brakes and 
This suit tailored to fit you perfectly $ 
from the newest fabrics in coloring and 
pattern and above outfit all for ......... 
Let us send you our latest fashion plate, with large 
illustrations of our sack suit, showing every detail of 
suit in back and front, also our new Fall and Winter 
samples, latest catalogue of men’s furnishings, etc.; 
all will be sent free. 
The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co. 
Dept. A=53, 242=244 Market Street, Chicago 
Ref.: Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago, Capital, $1,000,000. 


Made to Order to Your Special 
Measure by the Manufacturer 


Hand tailored waist, latest French model. 
Frenchsleeves with beautiful graduated tucks 
above cutis. 70 pin tucks front—70 pin tucks 
back. 314 yds.extra fine Heavy Black Chiffon 
Taffeta usedin each waist. Special price $5 ex- 
press prepaid. Actual retail value $7.50. Send 
measurementwithorder, Remit by post office 
or express money order,hank draftorregister- 
ed letter. Moneyrefunded if not satisfactory. 
Samples of Colors and Plaids sent on request. 


United Waist Co.,126 Sixth Av., New York 


SIX 
BOOKS 


wherever planted; are planted every- 


entitled: 1. “All About Yourself.” 2. 
“‘ Power of Thought.”’ 3. ** Love is Power.” 
4. ‘* Woman's Secret Powers.”’ 5. “* How 
to Rule Your Kingdom.” 6. “‘ Useful 
Practices.’’ These retail for $1.50, but to 
introduce the remarkable series will send 
free on receipt of stamps to cover cost of 
sending. Million already sold. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. E, Loomis, 


For 12c Postage 28 East 9th Street, New York. 


= 


‘Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. | 
Accident and Health Insurance |} 
Send postal for circular. — 


The lubrication of the auto- 
mobile engine, is not a thing 
to be trifled with. Engines 

of different construction, work- 
ing at different speeds, tempera- 
tures and loads, require oil ex- 
actly adapted to each. ‘The rig// 
oil means ‘easy going;” oil that is 
merely “good” may mean disaster. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is unequaled for the safe and scientific 
lubrication of every style 
and type of automobile 
engine. 


Write for booklet listing 
every automobile made, and 
indicating grade of Mobiloil 
exactly adapted to it. Ilun- 
dreds of valuable auto hints, 
and track records to date. 

Mobiloil in cans with patent 
pouring spout, is sold everywhere. 
Booklet sent azywhere. Ask for it. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM OILCO., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Greatest Boarding 
College for Boys 
in the World 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees. 


18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students. 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. 
Address President of the University, Box 121, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURE: 


LLAGS FINS 0! BADLEDS. 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 
= We make them to order in any style or material. 
TT) Read our remarkable money-saving 
B, offer for Fall and Winter. Either of 
; the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
pa, cle in one or two 
colors and showing | 
. erals, butnotmore 
\ than shownin illustration. Silver ¢ 
Plate, \ $1 doz., Sample 10c. Sterling «7 
Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. FREE—Our §{ 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog —,¢ 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons and 
Ribbon Badges at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21 L South Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


Outdoor Study 
All Winter. 


English Classical School for Girls, 
Pasadena, California. 


In the most delightful climate. 


17th Year. New Buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Art, Music. Certificates 
admit to Eastern colleges. Pupils 
met in Chicago. 

ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 


Training For Business Management 


Accountancy, 

Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage, 
Insurance, Real Estate and Railroad Work. 
Special one year and regular two and three year courses. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPY. 27. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


5O CALLING CARDS $7] 00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 
These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a 
dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for a 
sample if you are skeptical HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek, 


HOSKINS 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 


904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Mark 
of Highest 
Quality 


Young Man Wanted 


as stenographer. Tliere were 5 times as many positions 
offered to shorthand graduates of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, last year as there were students to fill them. 
122 ‘Goldey "’ graduates with one Wilmington firm; un- 
usual opportunity is offered you; write the College for full 
particulars — interesting reply. 


ee 


WHAT SCHOOL? veu'beciae 
You Decide 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


(State hind of school.) American School & College Agency 
750 41 Park Row, New York, or, 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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: made that block in two stocking-footed 
eps. 

““T had a hundred or two in my pants. 
I bought three dollars’ worth of coat and 
shoes from a second-hand store for fifteen 
dollars and a promise that if anything hap- 
pened I wouldn’t mention the shop to the 
police. Then I come here, far from the 
gadding crowds, far from the lady with the 
developed jaw-swing, and I get—that.’ 

“Here,” said Mr. Scraggs, ‘‘he p’inted to 


_ my chewin’-gum and wiped his white brow 


off with his white handkercher, and he 
says: ‘Have we come to this?’ 

“‘T swallered hard and looked at him. 

***Have you such a thing as a plug of ter- 
backker in your possession ?’ 

““*Yes,’ says he, surprised. ‘I have.’ 

“Well,” says I, ‘ruther than to further 
add to your troubles, I’ll break my word 
to alady—gimme that plug! We haven’t 
come to this—this has come to us.’ 

“So I explained, and he opened his stock 
exchange. I reckon he was right about 


| the bad effects of chewin’-gum, too, or may 


be what’s a medal winner in N’ York ain’t 
art west of the Missouri. Anyhow, you 
don’t hear me kickin’ about that nice mis- 
sionary young lady. If I cared for joolry, 
I’d be wearin’ that tin-horn’s diamon’ 
chest protector right now. Gum has dif- 


| ferent effects on different people. "Iwas 


fatal to his constitooshun.”’ 


Money in Ferns 


NRE S graduating from the Girls’ High 
School in a_ well-known Southern 
town, I was eager to complete my educa- 
tion in a prominent ccllege in a distant 
city. My father had suffered reverses, and 
informed me that it would be impossible 
to send me for the coming session. In 
April of the following spring, however, he 
told me that he thought he saw his way 
clear to send me the next fall if I was 
willing to practice the strictest economy. 
I knew that meant there would be a small 
allowance for clothes and pin-money. 

I had fifteen dollars, so I thought I 
would see what I could do to increase the 
amount. I had always been successful 
with ferns, so decided to grow them for sale. 
I ordered one hundred ferns of the Boston 
varieties. I paid ten cents apiece for them, 
so that left me five dollars, out of which I 
paid one dollar for the express charges. 
The remaining four dollars I expended 
for thirty-two flower-pots, making fifty 
empty pots with the old ones on hand. 

ae otted my old ferns on the first o 
May, dividing many of them. In this way 
I had thirty-five plants when the new ones 
came. I potted only thirty-five of the 
new ones, because I had used the other 
pots; the other sixty-five plants I placed 
in a long wooden box. These ferns were 
lifted later and potted just as fast as I 
could spare the money to buy them, until 
only forty ferns remained in the box. 

I kept the ferns in the back yard under 
a pear-tree and rose-vines. When they 
began to grow I mulched them with old 
stable manure and gave them plenty of 
water. When I potted the last ferns some 
time in September, I found more than 
thirty small plants that had taken root and 
were thriving. I purchased thirty small 
tin pans of the size to fit a fern-dish used 
for the centre of a table, paying a dollar 
and twenty cents for them. I painted the 
pans green, making holes in the bottom; 
then filled them with the small ferns, 
putting several plants in one pan, trailing 
vines and petunias in the others. 

During the first week in October, just 
before leaving for school, I inserted an 
advertisement in the afternoon paper. 
Isoldevery plant, and could havesold more, 
because they were very much larger than 
could be purchased for the same money at 
the florists’.’ 

I kept a strict account of every expend- 
iture. After disposing of the ferns I 
found that I had spent ten dollars for one 
hundred ferns at ten cents each; ten 
dollars for eighty flower-pots, paying 
twelve and a half cents apiece; one dollar 
for express charges; a dollar and twenty 
cents for thirty pans at four cents each; 
twenty cents for a can of paint, and fifty 
cents for an advertisement; total, $22.90. 

On ten of my plants I realized $12.50; 
I sold sixty-five for $48.75; sixty brought 
me thirty dollars, and I received nine 
dollars for the fern-dishes, making a total 
of $100.25. The $22.90 deducted from the 
$100.25 left me a profit of $77.35. 

—Alicia P. R. 
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i WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 
| Rancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks — all rights reserved) 
; i Made in over 800 fancy color combinations for 


je] Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, etc. 


f ] They're sold separate from the hat, are adjust- } 
Ke s able—fitany hat. You don't have to buy the { 
io hat you don't want to get the band you do [on 


want. Can be worn overthe regular hat band. 
On and off in a twinkling. They make your 
old hat look new. 
25 AND 50 CENTS 
1% in., 25 cts.; 1% in. and 2 in., 50 cts. If 
your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 
supply you, remit price to 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
>> Dept. F, Philadelphia. 


365 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than 
two cents a week. One million satisfied users 
prove the supremacy of the Gillette double- 
edged wafer blades which require No Stropping 
and are Always Sharp. If there is a single user 
of the Gillette Razor who is not getting the 
utmost satisfaction, we want to know it. 


12 Perfect Blades. 24 Sharp Edges. 
The steel used in a 
Gillette Blades is f 
made specially for 
this purpose. Bya 
unique process 
which required years to per- 
fect, this steel is converted 
into Gillette double-edged 
wafer blades, uniform in, tem- 
per, and with the most perfect 
shaving edge in the world. 
Each blade is good for an 
average of more than 20 
smooth, delightful shaves 
without stropping, When 
dulled throw away as you do 
aused pen. A new blade in- 
serted in a second, 


No Stropping. No Honing. 
Always Sharp. 


50,000 double-edged blades 
a day are turned out at our 
factory — 100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest evi- 
dence that Gillette Razors are 
widely used and appreciated. 

Every man should secure a 
Gillette Razor. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
on our 30 Days’ Iree ‘lrial Offer. Most dealers 
make this offer; if yours won’t, we will. 

Prices: ‘Triple Silver-plated Set with 12 blades, 
$5; Standard Combination Set with Shaving Brush 
and Soap in ‘Iriple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50; 
Extra Blades, 10 for 50c. 

Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet. 


Gillette Sales Company, 206 Times Bldg., New York 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
of any amount from 


$1.00 to $10,000 


te CITIZENS 

SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
of Cleveland 

The oldest and largestTrustCompany 

in Ohio, with total resources of over 


'S'42,000'000., 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET “Mm” 


DN OT Web AT Oo ER 


Wear Loose Fitting 


Trade Mark. I red S. Patent Office. 
COA EU TSUN DER S HDR TS 
and 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS 
ERLANGER BROS., New York 


Short Stories —1c. to 5c. a word. We sell 
stories and book MSS. on commission; we 
criticize and revise them and tell you where to 
sell them. Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writ- 
ing for Profit’’; tells how and gives tle proof. 
H THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
~ 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


COMPLETE CAMBRIDGE TEXT 
$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


Fill up and send us the coupon below and we will send you prepaid a com- 
plete 4o-volume set of the POOKLOVERS” SHAKESPEARE. 

Examine it at your leisure and if it does not give you satisfaction return it at our 
expense. Don’t send any money with the coupon. Ii you like the books when you 
see them, you can pay just one dollar and the entire set is yours practically from 
that time forth. The balance may be paidin small monthly installments of $2.00each. 


” NO STROPPING;NO“HON 


ers’ Shakespeare, ti 40 Dainty Volumes,7 x5 inches, with Colored Licustration 


e The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE has always been 
Why It IS Best the choice of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly 


satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in forty 


dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 pages 
including 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 4oo other illustrations. The volumes are 7x 5 
inches in size —just right foreasy handling. Vo other edition contains the following important 
features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays : 


Topical Index in which you can find any desired passage Arguments. These give a concise story of each play in 
in the plays and poems. readable and interesting prose. 

Critical Comments which explain the plays and charac- Study Methods which furnish to the serious reader the 
ters. They are selected from the writings of eminent | equivalent of a college course of Shakespearean study. 
Shakespearean scholars. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 

Glossaries. A separate one in each volume. critical essays by Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and 

Two Sets of Notes. One set for the general reader and | other distingttished Shakespearean scholars and 
a supplementary set for the student. critics. 


e To the first 250 wl hase a set of tl 
$8.00 Art Portfolio FREE 220%fo)2280" Seteeces ae 
be a ae ee ee ee ey 


ve will present absolutely free as a ff s.¥.P. 
premium one of the magnificent segs 
Shakespearean Portfolios, of which we have just acquired control. This Port- c Siegel 
folio contains 16 reproductions in duogravure of famous paintings, etc., relating Noe York 
to the life of Shakespeare or to his plays. Each of these plates is 9x12 ae, ee 
inches in size and can be framed at moderate expense—or just as they are =) amination. ‘pret 
they will make excellent decorations for den or cozy corner. Such a port- ”_ paid, a set of the 
folio sells readily for $8.00 in art stores, but you may have it Free if you ge ORE Rae 
purchase the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE now. in half-leather binding: 


If satisfactory, I will pay 


fe) 
e The regular price of the BOOK- Q you $1.00 within five days 
Half-Price Offer LOVERS’ sold through agents after receipt of the books and 
$2.00 a month thereafter for 13 


is $42.00; but you can obtain months.* Title to remain in 

one of this small edition in 7. sicgel Cooper Co. perry paid 

half leather while it lasts for $27.00. This is YOUR LAST pies eius hotel fe et alDBact Go your 

CHANCE to buy at mail order prices. If your order is order. Also send me, prepaid, the 

among the first 250 we will present you with one of the $8.00 art portfolio, which I am to re- 

; > » a Pach tain free of charge, if 1 keep the books. 
beautiful Portfolios absolutely free of charge. 


' 


SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY, New York 


We employ noagents. Our Book Club transacts all tts business age 
by correspondence. #1f you prefer cloth binding, change 13 months to 10. 
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Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This new style contains our very latest 
improvements, including the ‘‘ Duplex 
Treble.’’ The tone quality is delightful, 
the action touch light and responsive, 
and the case design chaste and beautiful. 
In size, price, artistic qualities and 
architectural beauty this model will ap- 
peal to buyers of refinement. 


Style 312, 


Upon receipt of your address we will mail our new 
catalogue, containing large pictures and full descrip- 


tions of our Grand and “Upright Pianos, and if no 
dealer sells them in your locality we will quote prices 
and explain our systems of selling on ‘Easy Pay- 
ments,’’ sending a piano for trial in your home, etc. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
103 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Refinish Your Furniture 
Do It Yourself 


Interesting, simple 
and fascinating. Our 
practical 
free book 
makes it 
a simple 
inatter to 

finish or 

refinish 
furniture, 
wood- 
work or 
floors in 
Weath- 
ered, 
Mission, 

Flemish 

and other 


effects at 
little cost with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Apply 
our wax with a cloth over shellac, varnish 


or any other finish and rub with a dry cloth. A 
beautiful finish will be immediately produced. 
Our book explains how you can easily change 
the color and finish of furniture to harmonize 
with your woodwork or other furnishings. 


We save you money by telling how old, 

discarded, poorly finished furniture 

can be made serviceable and stylish. 
Write at once for 48 page color book, regular 25 ct. edition, 


that gives all this information. Sent FEE postpaid for 
limited time. Mention book 5-9 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities." 


“ Ever-Ready ” 


Safety Razor 
Sets at $1.00) 


were originally § 

$5.00. Complete 
with the improvec 

one-piece frameg 

—seven tested§ 

blades and hand 

stropper. Seveng 

new blades for 7 dull F 

ones and 25 cents, § 

any time. 12 Special § 

“Star"’ or ‘“Gem"' Razors,prepaid,75c. 
an : rates sppec Ito last years of service. Ever- Ready H 
EH Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent 
H direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian price $1.25. § 
H American Safety Razor C 301 Broadway, New York § 
We develop films at 


KO DAK ERS 25cperdozen. Genu- 


ine Velox printsin beautiful slip mounts 5c each. 


Brownie No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4¢—return postage free. Mail orders 
for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 


Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


INVITATIONS 
WEDDING es 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


Stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


i Bladest: > fit * 
H All blades ¢ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Chase of 
the Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The bag lay beside him and his left hand 
caressed it idly, lovingly. 

“What luck did you have?’ he asked 
again. 

There was accusing indignation in the 
Girl’s voice: 

““You—you stole it!” 

“Well, if you prefer it that way —yes.” 

The Burglar was staring steadily into the 
darkness toward that point whence came 


| the voice, but the night was so dense that 


not a trace of the Girl was visible. 

“‘Tt seems to me it was lucky I decided to 
take it at just this time and in these cir- 
cumstances,” he went on tauntingly — 
“lucky for you, I mean. If I hadn’t been 
there you would have been caught.” 

Again came the startled gasp. 

“What’s the matter?” 

He was still peering unseeingly into the 
darkness. The bag of gold plate moved 
slightly under his hand. He opened his 
fingers to close them more tightly. It was 
a mistake: his hand grasped —air. 

“Stop that game now!”’ he commanded. 

He struggled to his feet. His answer 
was the crackling of a twig to his right. 
He started in that direction and brought 
up with a bump against the automobile. 
He turned, still groping blindly, and em- 
braced a tree with undignified fervor. To 
his left he heard another slight noise and 
ran that way. Again he struck an ob- 
stacle. Then he began to say things, ex- 
pressive things. The treasure had gone— 
disappeared into the shadows. The Girl 
was gone. Hecalled; there was no answer. 
He drew his revolver fiercely, as if to fire 
it; then reconsidered and flung it down. 

““And I thought J had nerve!”’ he de- 
clared. It was a compliment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Shopping in Paris 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


commission. This a an assiduity, 
markedly absent in the manners of the New 
York clerk, which sometimes proves an an- 
noyance to the American who prefers be- 
ing ‘“‘left alone to look around for herself.”’ 

At the Bon Marché the coéperative sys- 
tem has been successfully carried out: the 
employees after a number of years become 
stockholders. 

These large department stores, are run 
on acash basis. Each object sold must be 
paid for on delivery. 

The credit system compared to that 
which customers are wont to enjoy in 
America and England is little practiced in 
France. The old Parisians pay their tai- 


| lors and fournisseurs once, sometimes twice 
| ayear. 


But the butcher, the grocer, baker, 
milkman are paid weekly. 

This does not mean that no one has debts 
in France! 

An important merchant, referring to this 
matter of credit, said to me: 

‘Lately there has come into my posses- 
sion a list of the purchases made by the 
various great families of France before the 
Revolution. I could not suppress a smile 
as I perceived that the observations regard- 
ing slowness of payment were affixed to the 
same family names in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as in the twentieth! Noblesse oblige. 
Not that there are any really bad debts 
among our aristocratic customers—only 
that sometimes we wait two generations or 
more for payment.”’ 

Every Monday morning all the year 
round there is a big sale at each of the de- 
partment stores in Paris. The dates for 
these sales are fixed a year in advance. 

Such precision, though it proves alluring 
from the cheapness it implies, does not 
in general appeal to the free American. 
Speaking of these weekly sales the owner of 
a large store in Twenty-third Street said to 
me: 

‘Such a thing as sales advertised twelve 
eee in advance would be impossible 

ere. 

“Tf you go to the Bon Marché or the 
Louvre in Paris you will see exactly the 
same pattern in certain goods that you saw 
there years ago. There is a whole class of 
people who, no matter what the passing 
fashion may be, dress about alike. In 
New York’’--he threw up his hands and 
laughed —‘‘ everybody wants the latest.” 


TWICE THE LIGHT 
AT % THE COST 


Lighting experts have, for years, been endeavor- 
ing to perfect a successful inverted light, well 
knowing that the old style vertical or upright 
burners, must succumb to its superior merit. 


The National Automatic Regulator Makes 
the Inverted Light a Success 


It controls the supply of gas under varying pressure, 
allowing just enough gas, at all times, to pass over to 
fill the mantle which prevents the wasting of gas, over-heating 
of metal parts, breaking of globes, and insures a perfect light. 


The National Inverted Gas Light 


j gives a steady, full light downward, (where desired), of twice 
the candle power, at 14 the cost, of any vertical gas light, and 5 
times, the candle power of an electric light, at 1-5 the cost. 
Dome Ss The National Inverted Mantle, isso constructed, that no jar or draft of air, 
can break it. It will last twice as long as any vertical mantle. 
The mixed gas and air being heated before combustion, greatly increases the luminosity ; as 
there is no excess gas, the National Inverted cannot discolor the ceiling. 


y 


The cost complete with frosted globe and mantle $1.75. 


two weeks’ trial. 


The Haskell-Match 
Golf Ball 


We were the originators of the Rubber- 
core ball. 

Each of our yearly productions has been 
marked by improvements. Our latest and 
best, the HASKELL-MATCH ball, em- 
bodies every good quality of previous 
Haskell’s —with many others added —and 
undesirable qualities eliminated —and we 
can confidently recommend it as being by 
far the very best ball on the market. 

For length of flight and for putting, 
unequalled. 


Price $6.00 per dozen. 
Obtainable everywhere, 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


it is 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nig yhtmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong "sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost Tess than washing 
blankets. ‘I hey are an application of A Well-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F’. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00, 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn insicle the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F.O.B, Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3booksforInventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


Try a Lamp on Two Weeks’ Free Trial 
We have authorized our dealers to refund your money if the lamp is not satisfactory after 
This will give you a fair test in your own home. 
that tells all about it and gives proof how and why the National Inverted Gas Lamp saves 
half your gas bill and produces twice the candlepower of other mantle lamps. 
Inverted Gas Lights are sold by all reputable dealers in lighting devices, or write us direct. 


National Gas Light Company, 903 Porter Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


September 15, 1906 


Send postal for booklet 


National 


its TOUGH, 

1ON ND QUALIFI= 
RUSS POINTS 

IN CONSIDER] 


TELEG RAPHY —, 


appeals to the young man not only asa profitable field of work 
but as a study full of fascination. Some of America’s greatest 
men started their careers as telegrapliers. Why not let us 
show you how to prepare yourself fora better paying position? 
Merely clip this advertisement, mail it to us and receive free 
our 200 page hand-book describing our 


COURSE IN TELEGRAPHY 
and 60 others including Telephony, Electrical Engineering 
and engineering in all its branches. 

American School of Correspondence,Chicago, III. 
Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POsT, Sept. 15 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
“ positions ''"— no “ruled lines ’’—no “ shading’’— no “* word- 
signs ’'—no ‘cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 

mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 

instruction is practical, personal and 

thorough. My graduates are successful. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 


Try the “NEW WAY” 


By the “ New Way’ you can secure this table and 125 other 
articles of the latest design of Mission, Arts and Crafts and other 
up-to-date styles of furniture at one-fifth the usual cost. 
all the material which is of the best quality already prepared 
with complete jnstructions. 
it. 


We furnish 


You set it up. Boys or girls can do 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Agents wanted. 
Write for terms. 


Catalogue sent postpaid on request. 


THE NEW WAY FURNITURE CO., Dept. C 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Look at 
This List 


Sackett Plaster Board (se- 
lected after careful competitive 
tests) was used in preference 
to all other wall coverings in the 
following important constructions: 


U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Savoy Theatre, New York. 
Marlboro Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. Sn, 


—— 


State Insane Asylum, Binghamton, N. Y. == 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and fine residences without number. 
The reason for this preference —the superiority of 


Sackett Plaster 
Board 


over wood and metal lath, and every other 
material heretofore used —is also the reason 
why you should get our book and learn all 
about it before accepting specifications call- 
ing for a substitute. 


Sackett Plaster Board consists of alternate lay- 
ers of felt and stucco rolled into sheets and nailed 
to the studding as a base for the plaster. The 
plaster adheres to it perfectly, making a hard, 
firm wall that is fire proof, sound proof, and will 
never warp or crack. 


ul 
q 
\ 
\t 


On account of its sound and heat insulating 
properties, Sackett Plaster Board is the best as 
well as the cheapest material to use instead of lum- 
ber and paper for sheathing and between floors. 


Write today for our Plaster Board booklet and 
full information to 


MMA! 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Western Sales Agents, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
ble of making large profits with very 
4 small capital with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 


Machine 


An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 

with small capital. If you are yoing 
+ build a home you should have it. Whole outfit costs only 
25.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. One 
an can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
TE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 


DEAFNESS 


‘“‘The Morley Phone”’ 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


t There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


HE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


oe he ie NEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing atfords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outtits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingiv low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
pe Supply Catalog and 

special otfer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


Ss 


SS 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
‘6 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


$100,000 offered for one in- 


a——.__ Chippendale Bookcases ¥ ? 
YOUR IDEAS complete and elaborate ‘‘Macey’’ Bookcases. Alittle & . G a T S 


Now Ready! _ 


Cadillac Supremacy once more asserts itself in the an- 
nouncement that Model H, the final and perfected four- 
cylinder car for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by at least two 
years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every one of them has been thor- 
oughly tested and tried |-_y months of severe service. 

Its tremendous power inakes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing ; countless miles of travel 
over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or delay prove its never-failing 
dependability. An automobile whose smooth and well-balanced action is almost marvelous 
when compared with what has heretofore been accepted as the highest type of motor car. 

Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our perfect piane 
tary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the speed of the engine under all con- 
ditions; a new and exclusive double-acting steering device that greatly increases safety; an 
independent steel engine suspension, which maintains perfect alignment of motor and trans- 
mission at all times, saving much strain and wear. 

Model H is practically noiseless in operation; embodies the maximum of comfort in riding. 
30 horse power ; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 

Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive booklet O sent 
on request. 

Other Cadillac models are : Model K, Runabout, $750 ; Model M, Light 
Touring Car,$950, All prices f. 0. b. Detroit and do not include lam ps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out ; 
easy access to everything. 


The A.B. C. Automatic Trunk 
Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 
| 


Write for ‘Tips to Travellers,’ showing you 
many new and unique kinds of traveling equip- 
ment manufactured by us exclusively. 


PPD 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chicago Salesrooms : 


46-48 Adams Street 
This label on every genuine A, B.C. Trunk, Bag or Suit Case. 


A new and attractive feature added to the already 


better, a little nicer, a little richer than the others. 
Bases with interchangeable carved feet (Patent applied 


< tion; , b oe Z “ “ a ae way “c 
Bast lta tar [cet ra pi vl hela for). When the cases are placed together end to end but one carved foot is used at Our doubts are traitors 
= What ta avent’’ sent free. Send — the intersection, which not only supports the cases, but also locks them together. | 
rough sketc or free report t g 4 5 ee Noy 

DL tavilivaenwecadveninc Go. Fully Illustrated in Art Catalogue No. R-1206. FREE ON REQUEST. and make us lose the gooc 
patent for sale at our expense, Frome Offices and Factories: 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
2 
} 
| 
§ 
; 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
940 P. Street, Washington, D. C. 


VELING MENS 


EXPENSES CUT Dowy, 


“7 a ae 
SO Oe 


Sold by more than tooo dealers, or direct. we oft might Win.” 


J] & 
Lhe. NEW YORK . . 343 Broadway 


CHICAGO. . . eee . 80-82 Wabash Avenue > -e Ja- : se 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN BOSTON . . . .{ STORES). , 49 Franklin Street One cake of Pears con 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Ld. PHILADELPHIA . ) . 1017 Chestnut Street 


VINIGES: 
Sold all over the world. 
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| TAUNTS 


IS DONE onthe 
ORNING MEAL 


Man reaches the highest attainment of his 
powers on the nourishment supplied by 
the first meal of the day. 


A Breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit with hot milk, cream or 
fresh fruits, supplies the energy for reaching the climax of, the day's 
achievement—top-notch of mental and physical endeavor. | 


Has it struck twelve with you? Has your stomach notified you 
that it has gone out of business? Coax it back to health and strength} 
with a natural food—a food that contains all the muscle-building, brain- 
building elements in the whole wheat berry, MADE DIGESTIBLE) 
BY THE SHREDDING PROCESS. | 


Such a food:is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT inadeaa the 
cleanest, most hygienic industrial building on the continent—no “secret 


| 


process’ —our plant is open to the world— —nearly 100,000 visitors last year. 


Two hundred and fifty million biscuits made and sold last year, 


| 
Vy 
4 


The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream or for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. 
TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, for picnics, 
excursions, for light lunches on land or on sea. Our cook book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD ICOM AN 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


“IT'S ALL IN THE SHRED 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Fitchburg-Puritan 


Worsteds 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 


To correct the impression that “foreign” 
worsted fabrics excel the American, ask your 
tailor about “Fitchburg-Puritans” (London 
Shrunk). 

Then ask him if there is anything better, 
“imported” or “domestic.” 

Or, if you know cloths, make the com- 
parison for yourself. 

Frequently it is American workmanship 
that is shown to prove the worth of “foreign” 
standards. 

“Fitchburg-Puritan’’ Cloths might well 
determine the standard upon which “im- 
ported” values are based. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm. M. Wood, President Boston, Mass. 


Remington Models 
are now on the market— 


that’s all that most typewriter users 
ask to know. 
They know that a new Remington 
model means and always has meant a 
new standard of typewriter efficiency. 


New escapement, new variable line spacer and other vital im- 
provements insure better work and more of it on these new 
Remingtons than any typewriter has ever done before. 


Remington Typewriter Co., 


New York or Anywhere. 


Are You in the Line 
Or in the Lead? 


Where are you, in the dinner pail line or in the chair of the leader? 
The whole world is looking for men who have been trained to lead by 
doing things with their brains as well as their hands. 


Where do the leaders come from? 


From the line of course! Ninety 


men out of every hundred in good positions began in the line where you are 


to-day. The truth of the matter is—it’s 


up to you. 


If you want to get out of the line YOU CAN. The International 
Correspondence Schools will show you the way and help you to get there. 


There is no theory about this. It’sa 
TRUTH backed up by thousands of 
men who are leaders to-day because 
they had the-desire to do better and 
asked the I. C. S. how. 

It makes no difference where 
you are, what you do, or how little 
you earn, the only requirement is the 
ambition to win—the I. C. S. will 
do the rest. 

Let us show you how. Cut out 
this coupon, mark the occupation you 
prefer, and mail it to-day. In return 
we will go into the matter carefully 
with you—make it plain, make it 
easy. There will be no charge forthis 
information and no further obligation 
on your part unless you want to join 
the great I. C.S. Army of Success. 


ACT TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in tle position be- 
fore which I have marked 


Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
AdvertisementWriter Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Commercial Law for Stationary Engineer 
Justices of the Peace Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architec’1 Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


Model ° 93 Large Caliber Rifle. 


When the crash 


of the fleeing buck and doe makes your heart jump 
and brings your gun with a jerk to your shoulder, 


and your eye follows those good MZardir 
sights as you lead the white flag fora 
shot, it’s a comfort to know the gun is 
going to do its part. 

Mlarlirn Model’93s are sure-fire and 
accurate. All Marder rifles are simple, 
strong, easy to carry and have that bal- 
ance which makes you shoot well. 
Marlin ’93, vifles are made in calibers 
.25-36 to .38-55. They are getting the 
best results everywhere at big game, 


from Virginia deer to Kadiak bear. The 
barrels are of ‘Special Smokeless 
Steel,’’ the best obtainable, and are 
rifled deep and severely tested. 

The working parts are all of drop- 
forged steel blocks cut to simple patterns. 
All Harlin parts are interchangeable. 

The Hfarf~@ solid top is accident in- 
surance of the best kind. The Marlin 
side ejection throws the shell aside, not 
into the line of sight or into the eyes. 


These and many other valuable Wearlin features ave fully explained in 


our handsome Catalog. 


Sent FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


Remember all Zar&r Rifles are proved and tested for 


safety. Safe, sure and strong! 


What more can We say to 


the hunter of big and dangerous game? 


The Poarlin Ferearms Co, 19 Willow St., New Haven,Ct. 


Lt) 


Certainly 
Makes a Good 


Fountain 
Pen” 


is the verdict of thousands. 


Because 


he makes an 
HONEST pen 
and makes it 
the best he 
knows how. 


The 
Parker 


carries with it a 
Written Warrant 
signed by both 
the dealer and 
the manufac- 
ture tettlas 
points of supe- 
riority which 
other pens do 
not have, such 
as the Lucky 
Curve. This 
prevents your 
finding ink on 
the nozzle 
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Cattle and Cash 


Jim Chiswell was talking to the Secretary of War. ‘‘ Mr. Secretary,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I own all Texas west of the Nueces River.’’ Says he, ‘‘Is that so?”’ 
And Jim says: ‘‘ Yes.’”’? ‘‘ How did you get it ?’’ the Secretary of War asks. 
Says Jim: ‘‘Why, Mr. Secretary, I discovered it, the same as Columbus.’’ 
‘““Haw! Haw!’’ says the Secretary. And says Jim: ‘‘Haw! Haw!’’ too. 

Chiswell is of the days following the Civil War when the cattle barons of the 
great West ‘‘owned’’ what land they could graze and hold. Great days they 
were! Youcan scratch Europe with a fine rake and find no period of its history 
so dramatic, so vivid, so throbbing with elemental life. It is of this life and 
what grew out of it that Mr. Emerson Hough writes in the story of The Great 
American Steer, the first installment of which begins in this week’s issue. 
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semi-luminous line appeared 
along the level gray of the 


| 


ar and near at hand, arose weird 
- thin-voiced, lamenting, the daily 
ute of the coyotes to the sun. At this 
Mote of his alarm-clock, Jim Chiswell kicked 
loose his blankets and rolled out. The two 
‘greyhounds, Bill and Belle, also arose from 
their snuggled nest at the edge of the 
De mr at first resentful at being disturbed, 
] more waggingly affable as they looked 
at their master, whom they saluted si- 
tly, with long stretchings forward of their 
a. and yawning of jaws, their heads 
|depressed and their ears turned back. Jim 
| ‘Chiswell looked around judicially, as he 
lifted his weight up and down on a crooked 
leg, straightening his cramped toes. 
“Dang you, Bill, if you sleep on my foot 
that a-way ag’in, I shorely will hang up your 
hide!” he said, which latter he surely never 
would do; for this was Bill’s ancient habit, 
and his master loved each hair on his wolf- 
ed body, as both Bill and he very well 
ew. 
He was master, Jim Chiswell, and fit to 
be, here in the unmapped country of the 
re cow-range. His hair was grizzled now 
bout the temples; his long mustache, grown 
ma grim horseshoe below the mouth corners, 
gray where not sunburned yellow, 
ough it had started in as nearly black. 
Straight of spine he was and thin in the 
ks, as are most riding men. His shoul- 
lers were flat, his lower body tucked in. You 
night almost have called him a soldier. 
He was a soldier not long ago—under Lee; 
or this is soon after the Civil War, when the 
World is young. On these plains are thou- 
ands of cattle, owned by no man save a 
taster man, one not afraid of the sun nor of 
iid red men nor wild white men. These 
re the big baronial days of the cow-range. 
Jim Chiswell kicks aside his blankets, ex- 
facts his boot-pillows, also his worn leather 
t and holster. He walks to the edge of 


sditor’s Note —This is the first of a series of arti- 
*s by Mr. Hough on The Great American Steer. 
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What are You Trying to Do There ?” 


as Second-Class Matter, 


S THE night waned, a thin, The Innocent Cattle-Hing of the Old Days the gallery, where a battered wash- 


basin rests on a broken-legged bench. 
On the range his toilette requires two 


lains. Slowly it paled. Within the seconds. Here, at the home ranch, it 
hour it had turned pink; whereupon, y is elaborate, and takes nearly two 


minutes. Life here is more luxuri- 

ous. This mattress, this thin wool 
colchon, hard, and searce more than an inch 
thick, is mere degeneracy. 

But why the open air and the hard ground ? 
There is the house, a low, boxlike adobe, its 
roof scarce pitching enough, with its ragged 
mesquite beams, to carry off the rain of the 
occasional cloudburst. The gallery is long 
and wide, and the open door gives in upon a 
cool, dark interior. Wonder of the land, a 
careless glance shows this interior to be fin- 
ished and furnished richly. There are cur- 
tains of lace at the wide, deep-embrasured 
windows; a piano—very dusty, but a piano— 
stands at one end of the room, near a littered, 
careless desk which once cost money. The 
chairs are carven, and there are pictures, 
askew and dusty and forgotten. Within a 
little room there is a four-poster, white- 
covered, or once white-covered, and certainly 
a mattress with good springs. Why did not 
the master sleep here? Forno reason, except 
that he would have tossed all night. 

‘“‘Here, Pete, unquile yourself, son,” he 
says gently to one recumbent after some- 
what of mescal on the previous night. Pete, 
long and brown, has gone to bed on the parlor 
floor with boots and spurs in situ, the latter 
now entangling in the lace curtain. 

Pete, now “‘unquiled,”’ rubs his eyes. The 
master quietly walks down the gallery, his 
dogs close at his heels. He smells the thin, 
pungent pifion smoke, and knows that San- 
chez, the cook, is up and that the men in 
the bunk-house will presently appear for 
breakfast. He strolls over to the horse cor- 
ral or ‘‘round pen,”’ as it is called hereabout, 
and notes that the night-herder has already 
brought in the horses for the day. These 
latter stand humped up and bitterly discon- 
tent with life. The master offers to each a 
handful of precious oats; but most of them 
snort at this, never having tasted grain. 

Jim Chiswell could not count all his cows. 
They had little or no value on these far-off 
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Southwestern 
plains before the 
war, and during the 
five bloody years 
of the war they 
have multiplied 
unspeakably, while 
the men were away 
with Lee. They 
belonged to no one, 
these maver- 
icks. When he 
had first taken 
up this range, 
his men had 
branded, and 
branded, a few, 
more, scores, 
hundreds, 
thousands —no 
one knew how 
many. Allthat 
Jim Chiswell 
knew was that 
when he needed 
five thousand 
head or so, his 
men could find 
themat this end 
or the other of 
hisrange. His 
Woy AELW RU men had been 
working fortwo 
weeks now, and 
the rodeo, now 
edging in toward the home ranch, was nearly ended. In 
a few days this foolish man from the North—Boston, per- 
haps, or maybe Kansas City—would have his five thou- 
sand head. His drive outfit—which would take these 
cattle up the trail to the territorial market, or perhaps to 
the new railroad thrusting westward across the plains— 
had already been made up for him by Jim Chiswell and his 
neighbors, if neighbors men may be called who live a hun- 
dred miles or so away. 
The master now looks around for Parker. ‘Say, you 
Pete, quit sluggin’ that pianny and go hunt up the pilgrim.” 
Pete, who, after ‘“‘unquiling,’”’ has been dolefully chant- 
ing an ante-breakfast lay regarding the Suwannee River, 
ceases now his single-finger key-picking and slaps his hat 
upon his head. He.walks to the door of the pilgrim’s 
room, turning the knob and giving the door a shove. 
“If he ain’t got the door locked!”’ says Pete. ‘‘I reckon 
he thinks we are goin’ to steal him.”’ 
The master smiles. ‘‘Oh, well,’ he says, “‘maybe he 
don’t know no better. ge 


His Toilet is Elaborate and Takes 
Nearly Two Minutes 


Some folks has mighty little raisin’. 

“Grub pile!” sings out Pete at the pilgrim’s door, 
meaning that breakfast is served in the cook-house, as 
recently announced by Sanchez in the same terms; and 
even Parker, from Boston or Kansas City, on his first trip 
down the range as buyer, has learned by this time what 
“‘orub pile’? means. Presently he hobbles out, trying to 
walk easily, but in truth dreading the sun and the saddle of 
another day. 

“How, friend!’’ remarks the master. 

“Good-morning, sir,’’ says Parker; although “sir” in 
that land sounds unfamiliar as he speaks it. 

They wander now toward the cook-house, all the ranch 
force of the home ranch of the Circle Arrow brand. Parker 
is belted, though not baronial, as he sits down at the table. 
Every other man has hung his gun on a nail, or peg, or 
chair-back; but Parker does not notice the scowl of Sanchez, 
the cook, who regards his eating armed as a matter of 
personal criticism. Nocommentismadeon Parker’s failure 
to observe the etiquette of good society. Breakfast passes 
in silence, brown hands handing tin plate or battered cup to 
Sanchez as need requires. Fried beef is there, and costly 
potatoe’, yclept ‘‘spuds,’’ and canned tomatoes, canned 
peas, canned milk, canned everything. Butter and fresh 
milk are lacking, though ten thousand cows surround. No 
cowboy at this era of the world has ever seen a cow milked, 
or dreamed that one could be so perverted from all natural 
uses, intents and purposes. Not half a dozen men here 
have tasted butter once in five years. Worse coffee than 
this of Sanchez never was, but it is hot. There is sugar, 
brown and dank, but few care for it. Peppers, hot and 
sharp, abound. 

So at last all arise, well fed, pushing back the benches 
and reaching for the heavy belts. The men scatter, 
leather creaking between their legs. 

Parker, pilgrim, as he passes the farther end of the gal- 
lery, sees swinging from a cross-beam in front of the cook- 
house the carcass of a fat heifer, from which but a little beef 
has been removed. He mentions this to Chiswell. 

“Why,” says he, ‘‘we killed a beef just day before yester- 
day.” 

“Yes,” says the master, ‘‘and we killed this yesterday, 
and we'll kill another to-day at noon.” 

““But we didn’t eat all of the first one.” 


“Nor won’t eat all of this one, nor the one we'll kill to- 
day. Do you suppose we can bother totin’ a beef around? 
It’s cheaper to kill one when we want it.” 

There was much philosophy in that remark, which cov- 
ered the whole industrial system of that place and day. 
What had the heifer cost its owner? No one cared or could 
tell. It had never been fed a mouthful of food other than 
the native grasses. It had never been fenced or guarded. 
It watered at the unfailing springs which no man cared for. 
Its title came through the branding-iron, and the branding 
was almost the only thing which had cost one any money. 
Each cowpuncher of that range rode with a “‘straight” iron 
or “running” iron thrust downin hisrifle holster. When he 
saw a maverick, he branded it for the boss and not for him- 
self. There were rude tracings of the brand of the omnip- 
otent Circle Arrow, some of them as big as the jierro of the 
first Spaniards who came upon these ranges, and who 
commonly took nearly the whole hide of an animal for 
the inscription of this title-proof of the brand. It was 
these early, lazy Spaniards who had taught all men how to 
mark loose cows, and to get title to loose cows, and to 
handle loose cows, and to transfer the title of loose cows. 

Parker, from Boston or Kansas City, is not satisfied with 
such loose system. ‘‘But what did that beef cost?” he 
asks Jim Chiswell once more. 

“T reckon it cost about that,” says the latter, smiling, 
after a little mental figuring. He holds up a chew of 
tobacco, which later he puts into his mouth. “It cost 
nothin’ to get and nothin’ to raise, and it’s little trouble to 
kill.” 

More philosophy in that, a great deal of philosophy, in 
the light of to-day. The beef hascost nothing to get, noth- 
ing to raise, and nothing to kill. Transportation has not 
come into the question. These other creatures, now rising 
from their bed ground and beginning to feed in the cool 
morning, are to furnish their own transportation on the long 
territorial march. The day is Aryan, pastoral. The 
flocks and herds go afoot. The industrial history of to-day 
has not yet begun. This baron of the range wots little of 
how swiftly that history is to follow. 

“What did that heifer weigh?” asks the Yankee, still 
grieving. 

“Well, now, that’s a question I never did hear asked,” 
says the master. ‘I never did see a cow weighed in my 
time. Once we weighed a bear the boys killed over in the 
thicket, and she weighed about four hundred and fifty 
pounds. I reckon this critter must ha’ weighed fully that 
much. Why, man, I’ve heard of weighin’ oats and hay and 
spuds, but I never did weigh no critter. The only thing 
with us is, is it right fat?”’ 

Parker, pilgrim, meditates. 

They swing into saddle now, these silent, sunburnt men, 
some with cigarritos already lighted, others complaining at 
the interrupted act of rolling the cigarrito, more difficult 
when an irritated horse puts down his head and pitches. 

The scattering group of horsemen now swings out at a 
workmanlike jog-trot, the trot that kills Parker, pilgrim. 
Sweat stands on the pilgrim’s brow, although the master’s 
hideis dry. But the pilgrim still retains his curiosity. 

“How many cattle do youown altogether, Mr. Chiswell?”’ 
he asks. 

The master scratches his head. ‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘that 
reminds me of old Aunt Zilly Ann, a negro woman back 
home. Folks asked her: ‘How do you makea livin’, Aunt 
Zilly Ann?’ And says she: ‘I collects for the church.’ 
‘How much does you have, Zilly Ann?’ 
asks they. And Zilly Ann says: ‘Why, I 
has what I gits.’ Well, now, my friend, I 
reckon that’s about what I own—I has 
what I gits.” 

Parker meditated for a time, being him- 
self of good commercial parentage and born 
of a more practical land and day. 

“How much of this land do you own, Mr. 
Chiswell?’’ he asked. ‘‘ How far does your 
range run?”’ 

“You are a Yankee, ain’t you? I never 
did see such a feller for questions. Well, 
now, I will just tell you what I said to the 
Secretary of War last summer, when I went 
in to see him about a beef-contract to feed 
the Apaches over yonder. He asked me 
about the same question you did, about how 
much land I owned—wanted to see if I 
could feed beef enough to fill a contract for 
two thousand head a year. I says to him: 
‘Mr. Secretary, I own all the Pecos Valley 
and all Texas west of the Nueces River.’ 
Says he: ‘Is that so?’ And I says: ‘Yes.’ 
‘How did you get it?’ says he then. Says 
I: ‘Why, Mr. Secretary, I discovered it, the 
same as Columbus.’ ‘Haw! haw!’ says he. 
And says I: ‘Haw! haw!’ too. 

“Now there you are again, my friend. I 
reckon I own all I can ride over. As to 
what it cost, most of it cost mighty little. 
One of my boys locates on a spring or 
piece of water. I reckon maybe my house 
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yonder is on some such layout. We don’t study much 
about such things out here. We don’t step on each others’ 
heels. We don’t change no brands that’s on, and we play 
fair for one, fair for all. Thisis God’s country —and ours.” | 

“But there must be some sort of cost in this business, 
after all,’ insists Parker. ‘‘ Now, the profit in any business 
is the difference between the cost and the income. There 
must be some cost somewhere.” 

“Come with me,” said the master briefly. They pulled 
out over the level land, and after a steady ride of half an 
hour scrambled down the banks of a steep, timber-clad 
valley. Here the twisted branches of the mesquite were 
overtopped by the taller growth of live oaks, whose roots 
got down to the water somewhere, and from whose wide 
branches hung deep the funereal Spanish moss. Among 
the lesser growth rose groups of giant cactus, among which 
the ponies picked their way carefully. A flock of turkeys 
ran and flew away clucking. A deer broke cover, and Bill 
and Belle disappeared on some swift quest of their own, 
perhaps seeking an ocelot, the ‘leopard cat” of the chap- 
arral. When the riders came to the trickle of water at last, 
and the deep pools into which the long drought had broken 
the stream, they saw in the mud the tracks of fowl of all 
sorts, of deer, of peccaries, of cattle and horses. The banks 
were trampled. A great stench arose upon the air. As 
the master pulled up, he pointed along a pool, which was 
now turned into a black, bottomless morass. Parker saw 
a score of dark bodies, which moved, struggled and sank 
back. Some looked at them with apathetic or patient 
or supplicating eyes, only to sink back once more. These 
were the victims of the range, uncounted and uncosting — 
the toll which even freedom exacts of those who would be 
free. Parker shuddered. 

“There they are,” said the master slowly, and even his 
eye was less stern. ‘“‘There’s fifty horses in these mud- 
holes, Mr. Parker, and I don’t know how many cows. You 
can have every one of them for nothing, if you like. Most 
of these is horses, for the cows range farther over toward 
the Hondo and the Seco. You can take your little rope and 
go to draggin’ out, if you want to, and every horse critter 
you drag out is yours for nothin’, nota cent. But, if you 
drug them out, they could not stand up, most of them 
and they would not know the way to any other water and 
could not get there if they did.” 

“That is part of the cost, then?”’ said Parker. 

“Yes, but it don’t amount to more than mighty little. 
Same way with cows, of course; lots of them don’t winter 
through. The northers kill them, or they get bogged down. 
Some calves is killed by wolves, though we do what we can 
to keep the wolves down—you see my hounds here. Now, 
what a single beef costs I don’t know any more than I know 
what my chew of tobacco does. I buy it by the plug— 
that’s the way we do down here, we buy it by the plug. 
Maybe up in your country they buy it by the chew and can 
figger out what a chew costs. It’s all in the way a feller is 
raised, I reckon.” 3 

They turned from these scenes and rode out over the 
plains, toward the vast dust-cloud, miles away, where the 
men were holding the ‘‘milling” herd. Here and there the 
master pointed out the brown or yellow bits of parchment, 
sun-dried tight over the framework of bones, which marked 
animals that had died upon the range. These would have 
counted up to a certain score; yet against these was the vast 
cloud of dust yonder, showing the survival, the increase, 
the way of Nature; and also showing the way of man, 
profiting by Nature’s offer- 
ing of raw wealth. 

Parker’s eyes kindled. He 
saw business in that dust- 
cloud. He counted over in 
his mind the cost per month 
in wages of his new trail out- 
fit, the first he had ever seen, 
the one which he himself, 
Parker, son of Parker, would 
accompany to the North to 
see that no waste was per- 
mitted. He did not know 
what toll of the blazing sun 
and the raging flood, of the 
marauding savage and the 
ruthless trail thieves of the 
Nations, would come in as 
cost between the Southwest 
and the railroad far to the 
northward. He knew only 
that he was to pay Jim Chis-| 
well ten dollars and a half a 
head, twos, threes and fours. 
Guess boldly and recklessly 
as he might, he could see 
nothing but money, big 
money, in this deal with the 
baron of the lower range. _ 

“Well, we'll push along,” 
said Jim, and Parker’s s 
legs warmed up as the horses 
broke into a gallop. 


DAWN BY ALLEN TRUE 
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Presently they pulled up at the edge of the wide valley 
where the work of making the herd was going on. The 
cattle were pushed in from the bedding-grounds of the main 
bunch, and also from the ‘‘ breaks’’ and mesas far about, all 
being rounded up here on the flat, where they could most 
easily be handled. It wasascene such as Parker had never 


_ before witnessed. He saw cows, his cows, hundreds, thou- 


sands, gathering before him, more cattle than all the farmers 
of his region had ever seen at once assembled in all their lives. 
They were his. Hewouldberich. He knew how the rail- 
roads were beginning to net the West; how the men in blue 
were faring out for homesteads into the West; how all the 
North was awakening and all the West growing in these 
railroad days and westward migration days following the 
Civil War. This new day, as Parker was aware, was to be 
one of great merchandizing possibilities. Parker thought 
he had bought cheap. Chiswell thought he had sold well. 

There were, perhaps, now in the herd immediately before 
them, a thousand cattle. The dust was stifling, the heat 
intense, but no one thought of these things, the range-men 
being too much accustomed to it and Parker too much 
excited by this novel spectacle before him. 

“T reckon we'll begin the count of this bunch right soon,”’ 
said Chiswell, and Parker nodded. 

The master rode off and gave certain orders. Presently 
four men rode up toward the neck of the valley. They sep- 
arated, two on each side, two others passing on a couple of 
hundred yards farther and taking similar positions, one on 
each side of a little depression through which the cattle 


would haveto pass. These were the tally-men of the count. 
Below these pickets, the other punchers began to break the 
mill, and with long-drawn, comforting, steady calls to 
crowd outa long “ point” of walking cattle toward the tally- 
men. This thread of beef was gingerly handled through 
by the men who rode on either side. The first two tally- 
men kept their eyes fixed on the passing animals and 
changed pebbles from hand to hand. One of the men at 
the second station used a long knotted string, a knot to 
each count of ten. The other man kept the count in hun- 
dreds with a bit of pencil-stub and a battered note-book. 

‘“What are they doing?’ asked Parker. 

“Why, that’s the tally—they’re counting them, you 
know. Oh, we'll give you some sort of a deal; we’ll count 
“em somehow.” 

“But do I have to take your count ?”’ asked Parker. 

A slow, red flush overspread the face of Jim Chiswell. 
‘Do you have to take my count, Mr. Parker?’’ said he 
slowly. ‘‘ Yes, I reckon you do if you take my cows.” 

Parker wheeled his horse suddenly. Its motion fright- 
ened the wild creatures, half-hypnotized by the cow- 
punchers’ art. Some in therear part of the line broke back, 
the men closing in and forcing the mill as rapidly as they 
could, meanwhile calling back curses on the head of the man 
who made the disturbance. 

“You fool! What are you trying to do there?” called 
Chiswell, spurring after him. ‘‘Come back!”’ 

Parker rode back, flushed and nettled. The men with 
difficulty held the cut and pushed them again toward the 
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tally-men. It was a primitive method even in a primitive 
land, but the best possible under the circumstances. 

“Hight hundred forty-nine!” cried out the man with 
the book, riding back as the first of the point men swept in 
ahead of the herd and “‘held the cut.” These cattle would 
now be kept back until turned over to the drive outfit. 

“Bight hundred seventy-three!’’ called the foreman 
from the station of the first tally-men. 

“That’s bad countin’, fellers—worst tally I ever did 
see,’ grumbled the master. ‘But what could you expect, 
Mr. Parker, running in there the way youdid? The wonder 
is the whole bunch didn’t run on us. I don’t mean no 
offense, Mr. Parker, but I can see what you know about cows 
is mighty little.” 

Parker scented a rising choler on the part of his host ; and 
suddenly it seemed very far to Boston or Kansas City. 

*“Oh, well ” he began, but of a sudden his fear smote 
him once more. Which count was right? The master of 
the herd saw his perturbation, and it amused him. 

““You’re new on the range,’”’ said he. ‘‘ Now, of course, 
we take the lowest count. There is your cows, eight forty- 
nine, as we make it, ready to turn over to the trail outfit.”’ 

Parker was relieved, for he feared he might be charged 
with eight hundred and seventy-three instead of eight hun- 
dred and forty-nine. On the whole, he was going to chance 
it. His heart swelled as he thought of his own commercial 
daring. He, Parker, son of Parker, was going to be a dead- 
game adventurer and take this unheard-of business risk. 

(Continued on Page 22 


LETTERS TO WOMEN IN LOVE 


ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


fy 

To Mrs. Jack Burnside, Newark, New Jersey. 
My dear Lily: 

I will come over on Monday, whatever the 
weather. Do you realize that it is five years 
since your marriage and that I have not yet 
seen your husband or your children? 

There is no knowing when I shall be in New 
York again, as I am one of those who, as time goes on, 
grow more and more attached to their homes; so Monday 
I shall arrive without fail at one, and you must prepare 
for a long ‘‘yarn”’ after luncheon. 


I 
To the same: 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. Thanks 
to the blizzard which kept me housed over night under your 
hospitable roof, I feel quite as though we had not lost track 

-of each other during these last five years. I enjoyed im- 
mensely seeing the children. The girl certainly looks 
exactly like you. The boy, you tell me, is the image of his 
father. Itisrathera curious coincidence that I should not, 
after all, have met Jack, isn’t it? You must let me know 
whether the storm kept him at his office all night or whether 
he was able to reach an hotel. 

If he had returned home I should have had the pleasure 
of seeing him for a few hours, but I could not have talked 


with you as I did, and this I cannot regret. 


The very fierceness of the tempest without was conducive 
to confidence. Moreover there are times, recurring almost 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of four crucial instances, typical 


ofthe experience ofmany women. The one remaining —The Jealous 
Woman — will follow in an early number. 


The Dissatisfied Wife 
By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


rhythmically, when the heart must overflow—that is, the 
heart of the unhappy. If you were not discontented you 
would not have turned to me for advice. I shall keep my 
promise to answer you, so long as you keep me posted as to 
what is happening between you and Jack. 

To tell the truth, your case is one of thousands that differ 
from it only in the minor details of setting and circum- 
stances. This makes it no simpler for you. Indeed, I 
rather thinkit sustainsand flatters our pride—our womanly 
pride, which, by the way, is almost always in the state of 
being wounded and thus more susceptible to flattery —well, 
as I was saying, it rather flatters this disqualified sentiment 
to suppose that our case is unique, and that no one has ever 
quite known what we are living through. Everything is 
known, dear, and I confess I am more interested in you as 
it is than I should be were you not following a general rule 
from which it depends upon you alone to diverge. 

I shall be glad to give you any help I can, but advice, I 
find, is like opportunities: the capable provide their own. 

To make a résumé of the situation as I grasped it in our 
conversation Monday: You were desperately in love with 
Jack Burnside when you married him. You were eighteen, 
he was twenty-five. The dream of your life was to be his 
wife. Youlived one yearina boarding-house in New York, 
and when your first child was born you moved over to 


Newark and took a house. Jack had a first 
“‘raise’’ in the firm where he works, and you 
were able, two years later, when your second 
child was born, to have a nurse, a waitress and 
a cook. So much for the facts of the case as 
they concern your domestic household. 

Now, as you look back upon your courtship, 
wedding and honeymoon they seem as something in 
another life. The happiness which enveloped, like a halo, 
those early months of your existence together, has gradu- 
ally lost its brilliance. You look at Jack to-day and 
wonder that you could ever have been so ‘‘mad”’ about 
him. He is perfectly good to you. He gives you more 
than you had hoped for, as far as material possessions are 
concerned, but he doesn’t seem to care for you or for any- 
thing as he once did. The tone of your life has become 
monotonous, and this monotony is varied by slight mis- 
understandings, perpetually recurring, and which make 
your relations strained, and at times very unpleasant. 

There is never any real reason for a dispute or a discus- 
sion. When, unable to sleep at night, you rehearse from 
beginning to end a disagreeable scene, you cannot put your 
finger on any one word or thought that justified the irrita- 
tion, or anger, youfelt. Nevertheless you have felt it. 

What, then, is the matter, you ask yourself? 

Underlying the outward attitude of every woman toward 
life, is her inward attitude. The sentimental existence is 
that which gives color and form to all our deeds. If you 
are discontented—I don’t put it strongly enough to say 
unhappy—with Jack, your whole existence will be dull 
and inanimate. This is what you must fight against. 
And to fight successfully you must search out and attack 
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the causes of your em | 
discontent. 

When I think over 
your case as you 
related it, and all the 
others that resemble 
it, it seems to me that 
one of the great 
sources of discord 
between men and 
women lies in these 
two facts. They 
should be often 
remembered as a 
basis of action. I 
put them in their 
briefest form, this 
way: 

Little things make 
a man happy. 

Little things make 
a woman unhappy. 

In the case of a 
great catastrophe, 
financial or other, we 
see women display 
enormous courage, 
while their husbands 
are oftentimes prog- 
trated, overwhelmed. 
Exactly the opposite is true, the 
positions are reversed, in the occur- 
rence of insignificant difficulties 
during the daily course of existence. 

How many times, for example, 
have you cried, after you got into 
bed, over some little neglect on the 
part of your husband? You know 
he loves you, you know he is proud 
of you, you know he works for you as hard as any man 
can work. Yet a slight thing which has ‘‘hurt’’ you 
makes you forget everything else which Jack feels and 
does for you. Doubtless Jack, in turn, has a lot of worries 
in his tired mind. For the man, all that lies without his 
house is uncertain. He doesn’t know, in the struggle 
which he undertakes, how he will be met, by Fate, from day 
to day. Doubtless the uncertainty of the battle spurs on 
his courage. It is not of that which we need to think. 
There is a place of all others where he longs for security: 
in his house, in the affection of his life companion. 

Now, Lily, so long as you permit little things to make 
you unhappy, Jack will never be sure of you. In the early 
hours of married life perhaps he humored you. He was 
allured by the hope of understanding whence came the 
difficulty which seemed suddenly to rise like a dividing 
wall between you. Unable with his masculine mind to 
grasp the elusive details at which you so often take um- 
brage, he will grow gradually disheartened, mistrustful 
of himself, uncommunicative. 

At last he will fall into the dull attitude of the husband 
who seldom speaks ‘‘because he never knows how his wife 
is going to take things.” 

Within your house, Lily, be his security, and let the only 
little things that come between you be those that make 
Jack happy. 

P.S. LIhavereread my letter. I know exactly what your 
mental observations will be as you run through my pages. 
You will say to yourself that I don’t know what it is to be 
pretty and adored—to feel that I have a right to all sorts 
of things that I am not getting. You will reflect that my 
calm reasoning comes from indifference, and you will con- 
clude that if 1 were in your place I should do exactly as 
you are doing; that I ‘‘couldn’t help it.”” The only answer 
to that is: I am not in your place, and that I see with a 
vision which is illumined by experience. When it is too 
late to begin again, all one’s mistakes appear irrevocable. 
I see clearly just where lies the 
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s . . little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.”’ 


I gave you a parting piece of advice: not to greet your 
husband with a reproach when he returned, no matter how 
late the storm might have kept him on the way. You will 
let me know in your next whether my counsel seemed 
worthy of consideration! 


Hl 
To the same: 

So you didn’t listen to me! 

I don’t reproach you. I make a simple statement of 
facts. My last words were: ‘‘Don’t have a scene with 
your husband when he comesin.’’ You promised me, you 
really did, and I believed you, that you would not let your 
feelings get the better of you. 

In about ten minutes after he reached home you were 
saying disagreeable things to him: he answered you back 
and now you are angry. 
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You Looked at Yourself Compassionately 
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Poor man, it wasn’t exactly his fault if there 
wasa blizzard such asno one had seen for years— 
if all the cars were blocked, was it? Yet he pro- 
tested in vain; what he was to blame for, you 
insisted, was not the blocking of the cars but 
the blocking of himself and of you, stuck off in 
a suburb and shut in all the year round as 
though there were a perennial blizzard! You 
warmed to the subject as you went on, con- 

demning the life of the commuter: it 
was like being in a prison there in 
z Newark, row upon row of houses 
See stretching along like cells, intermin- 
j able avenues, nothing but the most 
. dreary, mediocre people for neighbors. 
s . . . There were times, you cried 
out to your poor hearer, when it 
seemed as though you would lose your 
mind—your personality you had long 
since lost—you felt just like an animal 
cooped up in the stable of a barn, 
where there were other animals cooped 
up in other stalls exactly like yours. 

After a while Jack sank bewildered 
\ into a chair and you heard him say: 

“What have I done to merit this 
outburst? I thought I was giving you 
and the children a first-rate home. I 
don’t see now what there is lacking to 
make you comfortable.” 

Here you went further than you 
intended in your most inflamed mo- 
ments. You didn’t care how much he 
suffered, you were bound to say every- 
thing that was pent up in your heart. 

‘“When I married you, Jack Burn- 
side,” you cried, ‘‘I expected you 
would, as other husbands do, give me 
the position in life to which I am 
entitled. I begin to see now only too clearly what a mis- 
take I made. I shall end my days stuck down here in a 
suburb, that’s plain! And it’s not very surprising that I 
should feel a trifle bitter about it, is it? I should think the 
least you could expect would be that I have an occasional 
outburst. Really!” 

The fact that your husband works unceasingly, that his 
business holds a place so primary as to exclude for him all 
question of pleasures, slipped your mind entirely. You 
forgot that he comes straight home when the bank is closed, 
not lingering even to play a game at the club or to take any 
exercise. And you went on with what you had to say: 
You had learned to expect nothing more from him than the 
daily effort which made him anything but a diverting com- 
panion when he finally did get home. You naturally 
couldn’t help envying the women whose husbands had risen 
from modest circumstances like yours into a brilliant social 
position, where the wife was conspicuous and influential. 
Everybody had always told you, even when you were a girl, 
that you were made for that sort of a position, that you had 
just the sort of social talent to fill it. If you had married 
another kind of man things would be different. As it was 
you couldn’t help realizing whose fault it was that you 
were where you were: you had no one but him to blame 
for the dullness and poverty of your existence. 

What answer could Jack make to all this? 
true, nothing. If it were untrue—nothing. 
up his hat and left the house. 

When he came in very late you 
heard him go into the parlor, and =~ 
there he stayed. He slept on the 
divan. In the morning he came 
upstairs, dressed and shaved in 
the bathroom, without speaking 
to you. Once or twice you were 
tempted to call out: 

“Jack, come in before you go. 
I didn’t mean what I said last 
night. Forget it, and we'll begin 
over again.” 

But something within you 
checked this impulse. 

After the scene of the night 
before you did not send the 
children down while he was 
having breakfast. - You told the 
nurse, if he asked for them, to say 
they were asleep. 

When the outside door had 
closed, you started once to the 
window, thinking that perhaps he 
might turn as he went around the 
street corner and glance up to see 
if you were behind the curtain, 
beckoning to him. 

But something checked this 
impulse, too. You felt it would 
be a weakness on your part to 
make this concession. ¢ 


—— 


If it were 
He took 
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The Waitress had Her ai on You 


: 


September 22, 1906 : 


» 


Big people are just like children at times. Once they 


have begun to be ‘‘naughty”’ there are only two ways out 
of it for them: to burst into tears and, sobbing, to ask 
forgiveness and promise they will ‘‘never do it again’’—or 
to be more and more obstinate without any fresh cause for 
anger, but simply because they have got well started. 
This is the part you chose. Every time you passed be- 
fore the mirror all morning you looked at yourself compas- 
sionately. You werestruck with your haggard appearance. 
You werea victim. You deepened the frown on your brow 
in order to emphasize your bad humor. The best thing, 
the only thing for you to do, was to pack your trunks at 
once (the children in them) and go—go where? This you 


had not quite decided. The details of your flight were © 
But certain one thing was that Jack Burnside 


vague. 
would find the house empty when he came in that evening, 
and that his despair would serve him right. 


You felt that the waitress had her eyes on you. She 


knew something was wrong. You would not yield oneinch 


before her. 


It was at this juncture, I fancy, that you wrote to me — 


the letter between whose tragic lines I read. Am I not _ 


right in all I have added to what you tell me? 


Don’t fancy I make light of this, or that I use the word 


“tragic” sarcastically. At the bottom of your heart, be- 
hind your anger, there is something truly serious. 

You will not leave your home and go back to your 
mother to-night. 
hold out your cheek for him to kiss it, and follow him to the 
nursery when he goes up to see the children. 


But the bad seed sown will grow and keep on growing. 


What has happened between you and Jack is worse than a 
misunderstanding. You have said things to your husband 
which he never should have heard. 


Iv : 


To the same: 
Your letters discourage me. 


ble. If either you or Jack had a definite wrong, one against 


the other, something for which you could frankly ask for- | 


giveness, I should be less uneasy than I am at present for 
the future of yourhome. But it seems as if you were both 


poisoned through and through without suffering in any | 


special way. Every single one of the conditions that 
existed when you married are now reversed. 

I told you to be cheerful. You say that when you seem 
very gay Jack suspects some outside cause. 

I begged you not to criticise, and above all not to ask 
questions when you were sure in advance that the answer 
must be something—business or otherwise—which you 
would be happier not to know. 
is taken for ill-humor. 


But there isan average between the mute and the chat- 


terbox. 


Yes, you respond, but when you endeavor togo over some , 


club discussion, or to tell Jack about some book you have 


been reading for the library committee, he says he is ‘‘too 


tired’’ to keep up with women’s new fandangos. 


? 
Inthe matter of Jack’s work there is the same under- 


current of irritations You supposed when you married 
him that the fixed position he had was the best thing for 


him. Now you believe it keeps him back, dwarfs all 


ambition in him, and encourages his tendency for ‘‘taking 
things easy.” 

Has it occurred to you that perhaps Jack—certainly 
when you treat him as you did the other night —is possibly 
a trifle tired of you, too; that his disillusions may be as 
lively as yours? 


You may even, when Jack comes in, 


I cannot deny this, for I _ 
see in them a certain destructive element, slow, sure, terri- | 


Your silence, you tell me, 


| 


He was attracted by the daintiness of your tastes, but 


he is beginning to find them rather extravagant. 
to be proud when the men said: 

“‘Jack’s got an awfully clever wife.” 

Now he feels it might have been better to marry som 
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one not quite so clever and a little mor 
tender. 
He knew that you had never been v 


enjoyed giving you the comforts you d 
served. Now he is inclined to believe that 
you are too exacting—he can never do qui 
enough to satisfy you. 

And so it goes. 
wound up at the same time and that never 
strike the hour together. 


Vv 
To the same: 


Yes, you write me, it is perfectly ti 
that if Jack could only ‘‘get on”’ a little an 
have a raise in salary or get a higher place ir 


be different. 


everything will come out well. 
there is hope I am not going to give up to the 
real anxiety that is weighing on my heart 
on account of you and Jack and the children 


well off when you married him, and a { 


You are like two clocks : 


He used | 


o 


the bank, you believe that everything would | 


I have an idea, Lily, and if it succeeds 
So as long as 


It would be too awful if you were to break up your home, 
and all for what reason, really? Everybody is more or less 
unhappy in this world, everybody is more or less impossible 
to live with. Flaubert wrote in one of his letters that, as 
long as he had any family, his only idea was to get away 
m them, to escape to the ends of the earth rather than be 
with them. Then, he says, when they were all dead, he 
ung tothe very walls of the housethat had sheltered them! 
Everybody is not so frank, but almost everybody re- 
mbles Flaubert somewhat in this respect. 

But I can do better than quote literary history to you. 
y ideas are not wholly in the abstract. Let me tell you 
here they have carried me: to New York, and much 
earer to you than you suppose, though I did not stop long 
enough to see any one, accomplishing what I had to do be- 
n trains. I can’t say that I obtained exactly what 
I went for, but I am glad that I went, and I am going 
to tell you everything, and you can draw your own con- 
clusions according to the way what you hear affects you. 
_ Well, then, on arriving in town, I went straight from the 

train to Wall Street, to a bank—to 
Jack’s bank—but not to see Jack. 


The president rapped the paper-cutter up and down 
a few times, and then, having taken his decision, he 
lowered his voice, as though a banker should not have 
such feelings: 

“Tf you want to know my opinion about the man, I 
think he is unhappy.”’ And then, almost as though in 
defense, he went on: ‘‘There are as many fluctuations in 
human relationship as there are in the market. Business 
isn’t the only thing worth taking stockin. I take stock in 
Burnside. I want him to get on, and I believe in his ability. 
I’ve never had any personal conversation with him, but 
I’m willing to wager big odds that the days he comes in 
here as absent-minded as a mad-hatter his wife’s been 
nagging him. I’ve no right to say such a thing, especially 
to another woman. But that’s my belief. You asked me 
about him, and that’s what I think. He’s nervous, scared 
half the time, depressed, sometimes reckless, sometimes 
as humble as Uriah Heep. What a man wants in our 
work is steadiness. I believe Burnside would have it 
if he got the proper sort of encouragement at home.” 


It was to see his employer that 
Thad taken my four hours’ journey. 
The bank president received me 
behind his wide mahogany table, 
Jaden with papers and pamphlets. 
I was sure each moment had its 
-yalue in money for him, and I fan- 
cied he was asking himself why I 
had to come and bother him. 
Fortunately we had friends in 
common who formed a certain 
starting-point, and when he had 
“placed” me, as it were, his face 
relaxed. It was as though he had 
taken off the mask of the execu- 
tive officer, and was letting me see 
his own features. Just this change 
in his expression made him seem 
human and accessible. I realized 
that there were two distinct per- 
sonalities before me: one who felt 
only his interests and the other who 

was interested in his feelings. I 
addressed myself to this latter. 

_ “T have come,’ I said, ‘‘to speak 
to you about a friend of mine who 
is in your employ in the bank.”’ 

_ “A friend of yours?”’ 

“Yes. Jack Burnside.” 

_ “He’s a fine fellow.’’ And then 
he added, ‘‘He’s a first-rate busi- 
hess man. I let him do a lot of 
private work for me. He’s intelli- 
gent and he minds his own affairs, 
which some of them don’t.” 

“YT am very much interested in 
his advancement,” I responded. 

_ Silence. 

_ I went on: 

_ “Tf he is so much more discreet 
‘than ‘some of them,’ I suppose he 
is really valuable to you?” 

: “Undoubtedly.” 

_ Again silence. 

_“T think,” I began, “‘he rather 
hoped this New Year—not that 
he ever mentioned the matter to me—I heard of it 
ao outsiders—wasn’t there some talk of raising him 
‘then?”’ 

. The president hesitated a moment. He moved for- 
ward in his revolving chair and put both arms on the 
table before him. There was a paper-cutter within 
teach. He turned it over once or twice, and then let 
‘t drop. 

_“*There’s been a question more than once of giving Jack 

rnside a raise in salary.”’ 
My eyes were all eagerness. 

The president shoved himself back in his chair again, 
md joined his fingers together, looking at them while he 
Waited to speak. Then he said: 

“Well, I'll tell you just how it is. The reason Jack 
3urnside doesn’t get on is because we can’t absolutely 
lepend on him.” 

e looked up to see the effect this would have on me, 
, hoting my astonishment, he exclaimed: 

Wehaven’t asquarerman underthe roof of this building, 
in all Wall Street. His character, as far as that’s con- 

ed, is spotless. But it’s his every-day character that I 

You can’t say a man has moods exactly: that’s 
in the woman’s province.” His eyes twinkled as he 
at me. ‘But one day Burnside will do the work 
men, and a week later it’l] seem as though he couldn’t 
x his attention on anything. If you didn’t know him 
ou’d say he had no intelligence. If you’d seen him on 
er days you’d say he had something on his mind, some- 
g that was troubling him seriously.”’ 


I was Happy and a Little Bit Proud, as Though I had Seen Something Not Meant for Every One 


“And,” I asked, returning to my original purpose in 
coming to the president, ‘‘ you think this makes a difference 
in his advancement?” 

“Of course it does.” 

“But you don’t think it’s impossible for him ever to 
rise higher in the bank?”’ 

_ “Why, the chances are all in his favor, if it weren’t for 
what I tell you. Only the other day I had a plan on foot 
in his interest. The very morning I expected to announce 
good news to him, he came in here half-awake, his thoughts 
anywhere but on his work, and before the morning was 
over, out of sheer absent-mindedness, he’d made a blunder 
for which I had to reprimand him. I hated to do it, too. 
He looked as though he hadn’t slept all night. But you 
can’t make allowances when it’s a question of dollars and 
cents, and other people’s money at that. We’ll see. I 
hope for the best, but this only happened ten days ago.” 

I thanked the president for all he had told me, his frank- 
ness, and I took leave of him. 

Lily! Ten daysago! Wasn’t it the very time you wrote 
me of your first real, serious quarrel? 

Well, you are not angry at what I have done? 
sooninany case. Iam eager to hear from you. 


Write 


vi 
To the same: 


No letter has come from you, but I continue, having yet 
so much that I want to say while I feel there is time. 

I wish to present to you, with the shock of crude reality, 
the case of your children. Thereis no country in the world 
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where so much is done for children as in America. When 
one visits the public schools one feels that the interest of 
Government and teacher alike is bent upon the boys and 
girls who come still under the head of children. 

If you converse with any philanthropist nowadays, 
almost the first confession he makes to you is: ‘The 
children are what I give my attention to. They are the 
ones for whom we never work in vain.” 

At the Department of Public Charities what is the spirit ? 
The same. Indeed, so far is the hope of officials centred on 
the young that there is difficulty at times in arousing a 
practical compassion for aged men and women who appeal 
to municipal authorities for succor. 

America is young herself. It is natural that she should 
be more attached to her future than to her past, to her 
hopes than to hermemories. But what does this mean for 
us who are no longer in the generation of children? Does 
it not mean sacrifice, constant sacrifice? Doesit not mean 
the perpetual vigilance over others, which implies the 
abnegation of self? If the State and philanthropists and 
the city do so much for children, shall 
we, their parents, do less? 

“But nobody,’ I can hear you 
protest, ‘‘does more for her children 
than I do.” 

I grant that they are treated like 
little princes. Indeed, there aro 
many princes who have not half as 
much as your children have. But 
—are their bodies all? Is it enough 
to give them hygienically prepared 
food and baths in porcelain tubs? 

Let me tell you that the directors 
of the New York Orphan Asylums, 
when they had given the best possi- 
ble material surroundings to their 
children, found that there was 
something lacking. What was it? 
Their charges had everything that 
they could need; yet, instead of 
becoming little men and little 
women, they turned out little ‘‘crea- 
tures,” with no practical or senti- 
mental sense of life. 

What was the matter? 

The committee asked themselves 
this question. The answer you have 
already given yourself: 

‘“‘Children need home influence.” 

Stronger, they concluded, than 
any outside action that could be 
brought to bear on them, was the 
effect that home environment alone 
could give. 

The result you know, if you have 
followed the evolution of the 
Bureau for Dependent Children. 
Instead of herding the foundlings 
together under one irreproachable 
roof with every hygienic conven- 
ience, they scatter them about, one 
here, one there, in the poor families 
where, no doubt, there are microbes 
galore, but where there is also a 
moral atmosphere, and a mother 
and a father to love them. 

This question of loving one’s 
children is not all. There is more. 

Don’t you remember, when you were little, how, regu- 
larly, your small friends used to ask you, and you in turn, 
I presume, used to ask them: 

“Which do you like the best, your father or your 
mother?” 

Can you recollect, in all your childhood, having ever 
heard to their query any response given other than the 
loyal: 

“‘T like them both the same.”’ 

Generally it was not true, for, whether you could argue 
it out or not, there was always in your little heart, and in 
that of your friends, a tacit preference for one parent or 
the other. But you wanted your comrades, as they 
wanted you, to think that your affections were divided 
equally. 

Was it not then a natural sequence, since you loved them 
both so much, that you should want them both to love each 
other? 

Icanrecallso wellthe happy memories of my life! When I 
was but a tiny girl, at the age when the Sand Man comes too 
soon, and “‘you have to go to bed by day,”’ I used to kiss my 
parents good-night and follow the nurse reluctantly up- 
stairs. Then, when she was busy with something, I would 
stealthily slip down again and back to the sitting-room 
“for one more good-night kiss.” My dear mother was 
young still—only a girl she seems as I think of her now 
with her crown of golden hair. When I had crept over the 
threshold, guilty, exuberant, how often have I been a trifle 
awed by what I saw! The young mother had left her 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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MISS BUFFUM’S NEW BOARDER 


E WAS seated near 
H the top end of Miss 
Buffum’s table 
when I first saw his good- 
natured face with its 
twinkling eyes, high cheekbones and broad, white fore- 
head in strong contrast to the wizened, almost sour, 
visage of our landlady. Up to the time of his coming 
every one had avoided that end, or had gradually shifted 
their seats, gravitating slowly toward the bottom, where 
the bank clerk, the college professor and I hobnobbed over 
our soup and boiled mutton. 

It was his laugh that attracted my attention—the first 
that had come from the upper end of the table in the mem- 
ory of the oldest boarder. Men talk of the first kiss, the 
first baby, the first bluebird in the spring, but to me, who 
have suffered and know, the first, sincere, hearty laugh, 
untrammeled and unlimited, that rings down the hide- 
bound table of a dismal boarding-house, carries with it a 
surprise and charm that outclasses them all. The effect on 
this occasion was like the opening of a window letting in a 
gust of pureair. Some of the more sensitive shivered at its 
freshness, and one woman raised her eyeglasses in astonish- 
ment, but almost all the rest craned their heads in the new 
boarder’s direction, their faces expressing their enjoyment. 
As for Miss Buffum and the schoolmistress, they so far 
forgot themselves as to join audibly in the merriment. 

What the secret of the man’s power, or why the school- 
teacher—who sat on Miss Buffum’s right—should become 
suddenly hilarious, or how Miss Buffum herself could be 
prodded or beguiled into smiles, no one at my end of the 
table could understand; and yet, as the days went by, it 
became more and more evident that not only were these 
two cold, brittle exteriors being slowly thawed out, but that 
every one else within the sound of his seductive voice was 
yielding to hisinfluence. Stories that had lain quiet in our 
minds for months for lack of a willing or appreciative ear, or 
had been told behind our hands, now became public prop- 
erty, some being bowled along the table straight at the new 
boarder, who sent his own rolling back in exchange, his big, 
sonorous voice filling the room as he replied to our small 
pipings of club gossip, or the latest thing in the weeklies, 
with accounts of his life in Poland among the peasants; 
of his experiences in the desert; of a shipwreck off the 


Mr. Bing: a Mystery of Union Square 


By F. HOPHINSON SMITH 


coast of Ceylon in which he was given up for lost; of a trip 
he made across the Russian steppes in a sleigh—each ad- 
venture ending in some strangely humorous situation 
which put the table in a roar. 

None of these narratives, however, solved the mystery 
of his identity or of his occupation. All our good landlady 
knew was that he had driven up in a hack one afternoon, 
bearing a short letter of introduction from a former lodger 
—a man who had lived abroad for the previous ten years— 
introducing Mr. Norvic Bing; that after its perusal she had 
given him the second-story front room, at that moment 
empty—a fact that had greatly influenced her—and that 
he had at once moved in. His trunks—there were two of 
them—had, she remembered, been covered with foreign 
labels (and still were) —all of which could be verified by any 
one who had a right to know and who would take the trou- 
ble to inspect his room when he was out, which occurred 
every day between ten in the morning and six in the after- 
noon, and more often between six in the afternoon and ten 
the next morning. The slight additional information she 
possessed came from the former lodger’s letter, which stated 
that the bearer, Mr. Norvic Bing, was a native of Den- 
mark, that he was visiting America for the first time, and 
that, desiring a place where he could live in complete retire- 
ment, the writer had recommended Miss Buffum’s house. 

As to who he was in his own country—and he certainly 
must have been some one of importance, judging from his 
appearance—and what the nature of his business, these 
things did not concern the dear lady in the least. He was 
courteous, treated her with marked respect, was exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and insisted—and this she stated was the 
one particular thing that endeared him to her—insisted on 
paying his board a month in advance, instead of waiting 
until the thirty days had elapsed. His excuse for this 
unheard-of idiosyncrasy was that he might some day be 
suddenly called away, too suddenly even to notify her of 
his departure, and that he did not want either his belong- 
ings or his landlady’s mind disturbed during his absence. 

Miss Buffum’s summing up of Bing’s courtesy and 
affability was shared by every one at my end of the table, 
although some of them differed as regarded his origin and 
occupation. 

‘Looks more like an Englishman than a Dane,” said the 
bank clerk; ‘‘although I don’t know any Danes. But he’s 
a daisy, anyhow, and ought to have his salary raised for 
being so jolly.” 

“‘T don’t agree with you,” rejoined the professor. ‘‘He 
is unquestionably a Scandinavian—you can see that in the 
high cheekbones and flat nose. He is evidently studying 
our people with a view of writing a book. Nothing else 
would persuade a man of his parts to live here. I lived in 
just such a place the winter Ispentin Dresden. You want 
to get close to the people when you study their peculiarities. 
But whoever he is, or wherever he comes from, he is a most 
delightful gentleman—perfectly simple, and so sincere that 
it is a pleasure to hear him talk.” 

As for myself, Iam ashamed to say that I could not agree 
with either the bank clerk or the professor. Although 
I admitted Mr. Bing’s wide experience of men and 
affairs, and his marvelous powers of conversation, I 
could not divest myself of the conviction 
that underneath it all there lay something 
more than a mere desire to be either kindly 
or entertaining; in fact, that his geniality, 
though outwardly spontaneous, was really 
a cloak to hide another side of his nature— 
a fog into which he retreated—and that 
some day the real man would be revealed. 

I made no mention of my misgivings to 
any of my fellow-boarders. My knowledge 
of men of his class—brilliant conversation- 
alists with a world-wide experience to draw 
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“It’s the New Encyclopaedia. 
I Do the Biographies” 


upon—was slight, and 
my grounds for doubt- 
ing his sincerity were so 
devoid of proof that few 
persons would have con- 
sidered them anything but the product of a disordered mind. 

And yet I still held to my opinion. 

I had caught something, I fancied, that the others had 
missed. It occurred one night after he had told a story and 
was waiting for the laugh to subside. Soon a strange, 
weary expression crept over his face—the same look that 
comes into the tace of a clown who has been hurt in a 
tumble and who, while wrestling with the pain, still keeps 
his face a-grin. Suddenly, from out of his merry, smooth- 
shaven face, there came a flash from his eyes so searching, 
so keen, so suspicious, so entirely unlike the man we knew, 
so foreign to his mood at the moment, that I instantly 
thought of the burglar peering through the painted spec- 
tacles of the family portrait while he watched his uncon- 
scious victim counting the gold. 

This conviction so possessed me that I found myself 
for days after peering into Bing’s face, watching for its 
repetition—so much so that the professor asked me with 
a laugh: 

“Has Mr. Bing hypnotized you as badly as he has the 
ladies? They hang on his every word. Curious study of 
the effect of mind on matter, isn’t it?” ; 

The second time I caught the strange flash was bejore he 
had told his story—when his admonitory glance—his 
polite way of compelling attention—was sweeping the 
table. In its course his eyes rested for an instant on mine, | 
kindled with suspicion, and then there flashed from their 
depths a light that seemed to illumine every corner of my 
brain. When I looked again his face was wreathed in 
smiles, his eves sparkling with merriment. Instantly my 
suspicions returned with redoubled force. What had he 
found in that instantaneous flash, I wondered? Had he 
read my thoughts, or had he, from his place behind the 
painted canvas, caught some expression on his victim’s 
face which had roused his fears? 

Then a delightful thing happened to me. 
young fellow trying to get a foothold in literature, who 
had never been out of his own country, and who spoke no 
tongue but his own; he was a man of the world, a traveler 
over the globe and speaking five languages. 

“Tf you’re not going out,” he said, that same night, 
‘“eome and have a smoke with me.”’ This in his hearti- 
est manner, laying his hand on my shoulder as he spoke. 
“You'll find me in my room. I’ve some books that may 
interest you, and we can continue our talk by my coal-fire. 
Come with me now.” 

We had had no special talk —none that I could remember. 
I recalled that I had asked him an irrelevant question after 
the flash had vanished, and that he had answered me i 
return—but no talk followed. q 

“‘T never invite any one up here,’”’ he began when we 
reached his room; ‘‘the place is so small ” Here h 
closed the door, drew up the only armchair in the room and 
placed me in it—‘‘ but it is large enough for a place to craw] 
into and sleep —much larger, I can tell you, than I have ha 
in many other parts of the world. I can write here, too, 
without interruption. What else do we want, really ?—T 
be warm, to be fed and then to have some congenial spirits 
about us! Iam quite happy, I assure you, with all th 
dear, good people downstairs. They are so kind, and they 
are so 
human, 
and they 
are all 
honest, 
eachin 
his way, 
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which is always refreshing to me. Most people, you know, 
are not honest.”” And he looked me over curiously. 

I made no answer except to nod my assent. My eyes 

were wandering over the room in the endeavor to find 
something to confirm my suspicions—over the two trunks 
with their labels; over a desk littered, piled, crammed with 
papers; over the mantel, on which was spread a row of 
photographs, among them the portrait of a distinguished- 
looking woman with a child resting in her lap, and next to it 
that of a man in uniform. 
““Yes—some of my friends across the sea.’’ I had not 
asked him—he had read my mind. ‘‘This one you did not 
see—I keep it behind the others—three of them, like a 
little pair of steps—all I have left. The oldest is named 
Olga, and that little one in the middle, with the cap on her 
head—that is Pauline.” 

“Your children?” 

By es.”” 

“Where are they?” 

“Oh, many thousand milesfrom here! But we won’t talk 
about it. They are well and happy. And this one’”— 
here he took down the photo of the man in full uniform— 
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“is the Grand Duke Vladimir. Yes, a soldierly-looking 
an—none of the others are like him. But come now, 
tell me of yourself—you have some one at home, too?”’ 
I nodded my head and mentioned my mother and the 
others at home. 
_ “No sweetheart yet? No?—You needn’t answer—we 
all have sweethearts at your age—at mine it is all over. 
But why did youleave her? Itissohardtodothat. Ah, 
yes, I see—to make your bread. And how do you do it?” 

“T write.” 

He lowered his brows and looked at me under his lids. 

_ “What sort of writing? Books? What is called a 
novel?’ 

_ “No—not yet. I work on special articles for the news- 
papers, and now and then I get a short story or an essay 
into one of the magazines.” 

_ He was replacing the pictures as I talked, his back to me. 
He turned suddenly and again sought my eye. 

_ “Don’t waste your time on essays or statistics. You 
will not succeed as a machine. You have imagination, 
which isa real gift. You also dream, which is another way 
ofsaying that youcaninvent. If youcanadd construction 
to your invention, you will come quite close to what they 
eall genius. I saw all this in your face to-night; that is 
why I wanted to talk to you. So many young men go 
astray for want of a word dropped into their minds at the 
‘Tight time. As for me, all I know is statistics, and so I will 
never be a genius.”” And a light laugh broke from his lips. 
“Worse luck, too. I must exchange them for money. 
Look at this—I have been all day cor- 
‘Tecting the proofs.” 

With this he walked to his table—he 
ied not yet taken a seat, although a 
chair was next to my own—and laid in 
‘my lap a roll of galley-proofs. 

“Tt is the new encyclopedia. Ido the 
biographies, you see—principally of men 
and the different towns and countries. I 
have got down now to the R’s—Richelieu 
—Rochambeau-—”’ his fingers were 
now tracing the lines. ‘“‘ Here is Romulus, 
and here is Russia—I gave that half a 
column, and—dry work, isn’t it? But I 
like it, for I can write here by my fire if I 
please, and all my other time is my own. 
You see they are signed ‘Norvic Bing.’ 


yriter’s personality, but I would not 
Jermit it, and so finally they gave in. 
ia tt no more of that—onemust eat, and 
“© eat one must work, so why quarrel 
with the spade or the ground? See that 
you raise good crops—that is the best 
F all,?? 
Then he branched off into a descrip- 
on of a ball he had attended some years 


f the interior; the rich costumes of the 
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efore at the Tuileries—of the splendor Lani 
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women; the blaze of decorations worn by the men; 
the graciousness of the Empress and the charm of her 
beauty—then of a visit he had made to the Exile a 
few months after he had reached Chiselhurst. Throwing 
up his hands he said: ‘“‘A feeble old man with hollow 
eyes and a cracked voice. Oh, such a pity! For he 
was royal—although all Europe laughed.’ 

When the time came for me to go—it was 
near midnight, to my astonishment—he fol- 
lowed me to the door, bidding me good-night 
with both hands over mine, saying I should 
come again when he was at leisure, as he had 
been that night—which I promised to do, add- 
ing my thanks for what I declared was the 
most delightful evening I had ever spent in 
my life. 

And it had been—and with it there had 
oozed ut of my mind every drop of my former 
suspicion. There was another side that he was 
hiding from us, but it was the side of tender- 
ness for his children—for those he loved and 
from whom he was parted. I had boasted to myself of my 
intuition and had looked, as I supposed, deep into his heart, 
and all I found were three little faces. With this came 
a certain feeling of shame that I had been stupid enough 
to allow my imagination to run away with my judgment. 
Hereafter I would have more sense. 

All that winter Bing was the life of the house. The days 
on which his seat was empty—off getting statistics for the 
encyclopedia, I explained to my fellow-boarders, I being 
looked upon now as having special information owing to my 
supposed intimacy, although I had never entered his room 
since that night—on these days, I say, the table relapsed 
into its old-time dullness. 

One night I found his card on my pincushion. I always 
locked my door myself when I left my room—had done so 
that night, I thought, but I must have forgottenit. Under 
his name was written: ‘‘Say good-by to the others.” 

I thought, of course, that it was but for a few days and 
that he would return as usual, and hold out his two big 
generous hands to each one down the table, leaving a 
warmth behind him which they had not known since he last 
pressed their palms—and so on down until he reached Miss 
Buffum and the school-teacher, who would both rise in their 
seats to welcome him. 

With the passing of the first week the good lady became 
uneasy; the board, as usual, had been paid in advance, 
but it was the man she missed. No one else could add 
the drop of oil to the machinery of the house, nor would it 
run smoothly without him. 

At the end of the second week she rapped at my door 
and with trembling steps led me to Bing’s room. She had 
opened it with her own pass-key—a liberty she never al- 
lowed any one to take except herself, and never then unless 
some emergency arose. It was empty of everything that 
belonged to him—had been for days. The room had been 
set in order and the bed had been made up by the maid 
the day he left and had not been slept in since. Trunks, 
books, manuscripts, photographs—all were gone—not a 
vestige of anything belonging to him was visible. 

I stooped down and examined the grate. On the top of 
the dead coals lay a little heap of ashes—what was left of 
a package of letters. 


vhf 
Hee years passed. Times had changed with me. I had 
long since left my humble quarters at Miss Buffum’s 
and now had two rooms in an uptown apartment-house. 


The Prince Smiled and Supped into His Carriage 


i ‘4 3 A Man Might Grow a Beard and 
‘NES Dye it, but How Could He Grow 
a Different Set of Manners? 


My field of work, too, had become enlarged. I had ceased 
to write for the Sunday papers and was employed on 
special articles for the magazines. This had widened my 
acquaintance with men and with life. Heretofore I had 
known the dark alleys and slums, the inside of station- 
houses, bringing me in contact with the police and with 
some of the detectives, among them Alcorn of the Cen- 
tral Office, a man who sought me out of his own accord. 
Many of these trusted me and from them I gathered much 
of my material. Now I explored other fields. With the 
backing of the editor I often claimed seats at the opening 
of important conventions—not so much political as social 
and scientific; so, too, at many of the public dinners given 
to our own and distinguished foreign guests, would a seat 
be reserved for me, my object being the study of men when 
they were off their guard—reading their minds, finding out 
the man behind the mask, a habit I had never yet thrown 
off. Most men have some mental fad—this was mine. 
Sometimes my articles found an echo in a note written to 
me by the guests themselves; this would fill me with joy. 
Often I was criticised for the absurdity of my views. 

On this occasion a great banquet was to be given to Prince 
Polinski, a nephew of the Czar and possible heir to the 
throne. The press had been filled with the detail of his 
daily life—of the dinners, teas and functions given by 
society in his honor; of his reception by the mayor, of his 
audience at the White House; of the men who guarded his 
person; of his ‘‘opinions,” ‘‘impressions”’ and ‘‘ views’’ on 
this, that and the other thing, but so far no one had dis- 
sected the man himself. 

What our editor wanted was a minute analysis of the 
mind of a young Russian studied at close range. The 
occasion of the banquet was selected because I could then 
examine him at my leisure. The results were to be used by 
the editor in an article of his own, my memoranda being 
only so much padding. 

When I entered and took up a position near the door 
where I could look him over, Delmonico’s largest reception- 
room was crowded with guests: bankers, railroad presi- 
dents, politicians, officers of the army and navy, judges, 
doctors, and the usual collection of white shirt-fronts that 
fill the seats at a public dinner of this kind. The Prince 
was in the uniform of an officer of the Imperial Navy. He 
was heavily built and tall, with a swarthy face enlivened 
by a pointed mustache. The Russian Ambassador at his 
side was in full dress and wore a number of decorations: 
these two needed no pointing out. Some of the others were 
less distinguishable—among them a heavily-built man in 
evening-dress, with a full beard and mustache which 
covered his face almost to his eyes—soft and bushy as the 
hair ona Spitz dog andasblack. Withaleather apron and 
a board-axe he would have passed at a masquerade for an 
executioner of the oldentime. Despite this big beard, there 
was a certain bearing about the man—a certain elegance 
both of manner and gesture—talking with his hands, 
accentuating his‘sentences with outstretched fingers, lifting 
his shoulders in a shrug (I saw all this from across the room 
where I stood) —that showed clearly not only his high posi- 
tion, but his breeding. What position 
he held under the Prince I was, of 
course, unaware, but it must have 
been very close, for the big Russian 
kept him constantly at the royal side. 
I noted, too, that the Prince was care- 
ful to introduce him to many who 
were brought up to shake his hand. 

When the procession was formed 
to march into the dining-hall, Polinski 
came first on the arm of the mayor; 
then followed a group of dignitaries, 
including the Ambassadors, the 
black-bearded man walking by the 
side of the Prince, who would now 
and then turn and address him. 

My seat was against the wall oppo- 
site the dais, and knowing that I 
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PART I—THE DIAMOND WEB 
T WAS six o’clock in Apia, and the round sun was hang- 
if ing low above the rim of the level sea, like a burning 

coal ready to drop down upona breadth of hyacinth silk. 
The stores were closed along the straggling beach street, 
where the sand was white underfoot, and parrakeets 
tweedled cheerily in the scarlet-flowered flamboyant trees. 
Native dandies, greatly oiled and dyed, and wearing a 
bright hibiscus blossom over each ear, swung past with the 
inimitable Samoan roll, their golden-brown limbs gay with 
the red and white English bath-towel that is popular as full 
dress for steamer-days in the little island capital. Girls 
with high-coifed yellow heads and pink or green tunics 
wandered lazily home to the cool, dark-domed native 
houses, open all round to the sunset sky. They went in 
groups, and sang as they walked—windy, fitful gusts of 
strange island melody, breaking out and dying away like 
the evening breeze among the heavy-headed palms. Smells 
of yam and breadfruit, brown from the baking-pits, of fish 
cooked in green savory leaves, and taro spinach stewed 
with cocoanut cream, crept out upon the cooling air. The 
long, hot day was done, and Apia rested and ate. 

In ‘‘Charley’s,” the least reputable of Apia’s tavern- 
hotels, the egregious table d’héte was in full progress, out 
in the green-shuttered veranda. Charley himself, an oily, 
flashy, New Caledonian half-caste, dressed in striped pa- 
jamas, was eating curried tin, nature unknown—with a 
knife and two fingers, at the head of the table. A corpse- 
faced Chinese was shuffling round with the inevitable 
Pacific fowl, cut up in a watery soup. The tablecloth was 
of linoleum; the swinging lamp guttered and smoked; the 
cutlery was dislocated and black. 

Captain Saxon, his schooner safe at anchor outside and 
his copra advantageously sold to an Auckland agent, sat 
eating at the table, heavy-faced and almost absolutely 
blankin mind. This was his nearest approach to happiness, 
and one that he enjoyed often enough, for, since thought 
meant pain to him, he had managed to acquire a wonderful 
agility in avoiding it, and to live for the most part almost 
as purely by instinct and impulse as a dog. 

It was perhaps for this reason that he did not notice any- 
thing unusual in the demeanor of that singularly unknown 
quantity, Vaiti, his daughter. And yet Vaiti—sombre and 
sparkling in a dress of vaporous red, with a handful of starry 
stephanotis from the veranda thrust into the marvelous 
waves of her hair—was evidently not quite herself. She 
sat a little apart from the noisy company that sprawled 
about the table, looked at no one, ate her food absent- 
mindedly, and pulled little strips off the decaying oilcloth 
of the table-cover with a steady industry that made Charley 
wriggle in his seat, although he did not dare to remonstrate. 

Some one else was watching her, if Saxon was not. A 
short, stocky man, with burning gray eyes, a fiery red beard, 
and a sharp furrow between the eyebrows that somehow 
suggested belaying-pins and ropes’ ends, was looking at her 
every now and then, as he noisily sucked in his soup. The 
inspection did not appear to please him, altogether. He 
finished his dinner quickly and rolled off to the dark end of 
the veranda, followed by a gray-haired, greasy-faced mate 
who had been sitting beside him. 


Editor’s Note —This is the first part of a two-part story in a series 
of five tales, each complete in itself, but all dealing with Vaiti of the 
Islands. 
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The Tale of the Marooners 


“Still on for it, cap?”’ asked the latter, 
leaning over the railing with an air of 
careless ease that contrasted oddly with 
his watchful eye. 

“Yes, sure, lam on for it!’’ replied the 
captain, betraying his nationality by a 
slight touch of brogue. 

The two spoke together for a little while in 

level tones that sounded loud and careless 

enough, yet somehow did not carry. One learns 
these things by practice. 

“She smells a rat, I’m thinking,” said the 
old mate, looking critically the while at Charley 
as if he were valuing the half-caste’s clothes 
for pawn. 

‘Let her. Youand I are apt to be amatch for her 
for all that,’’ answered the captain. He looked at 
Charley also. You would have sworn the two were 
discussing him, and rather unfavorably. Charley 
himself shifted in his seat, and showed his magnifi- 
cent teeth uncomfortably. 

“‘Think she'll come on board?” said the mate. 

Vaiti was watching them, her chin on her hand. Her 
expression was not to be read. 

“T’ll get her on board all right,” answered the captain, 
keeping his eyes away from the girl with an effort. ‘You 
play up, that’s all.” 

‘Jer think you’re a match for that weasel in a woman’s 
skin, you or any of us?” 

“T do, then. Forty’s a match for twenty any day in the 
year, if the heads of them comes anything near equal. 
Cunnin’ as old Nick she is, but I’ve been cunnin’ twenty 
years longer than her.” 

“You pitched her a good yarn, I'll lay.” 

“‘T did that —about the derelick we boorded nor’east of 
the Paumotus, and the Spanish ladies’ clothes and cases of 
goods that was lying about, and how we took what there 
was, includin’ of a di’mond necklashe that was sittin’ all 
its lone on the table in the old man’s cabin (be minding 
me now, or you'll be making mishtakes), and the way a 
gale riz on us before we was through and hurried us back 
to the Ikurangi, so that we lost the derelick, and we 
didn’t see no more of her; and how we heard in Noumea 
afterward that there was like to be joolery on board her, 
so that we’re all on to go and find her again.” 

“Straight fact up to findin’ the di’monds, and gory 
lyin’ after that; I see. But how d’ye make out the peo- 
ple that deserted the ship was such fat-headed idiots as 
to leave the joolery?”’ 

““Why, they was fat-headed idiots right enough—they 
did leave a good lot of 
salable stuff, as you and 
I knows; and it’s only 
addin’ on a bit to say 
that the ship had been 
on fire, and made them 
clear for their lives, so 
that they didn’t think of 
the valuables. There’s 
the necklashe I have for = 
proof. And mind me 
now, what we heard 
was that the people of 
the ship knows now 
that she didn’t go down, 
and will be out after 
her themselves whin 
they can raise the cash, 
so that hurry’s the 
word.” 

“How much of that’s 
true?”’ 

‘‘Nota bit. The people was 
drowned, lallow. Butit hangs 
well, and don’t you go and 
forget none of it. I pitched 
the yarn that way because of 
that bit of pashtry joolery I 
got hould of in mistake for 
good goods, down Melbourne 
way. I misremember if I 
tould you——”’ 

“You did, more nor once, 
and you was jolly well served 
right,” candidly replied the 
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mate. ‘‘The yarn’s all right, I suppose, and the paste 
necklace is good business; but where does this Vaiti 
come in?” 

“Quit lookin’ at her, ye fool, and give me a light for me 
poipe! Talk easy, can’t you? Why, she knows more 
navigation than most men that’s got a master’s ticket, 


and she’s as vain of it as a paycock. And that’s how I'll 


have her. Always get a woman t’rough her consate, me 
boy, more especially if her eyes are too sharp in common. 
That’ll pull the wool over them when nothing else will.” 

‘When I was in Callao ” began the mate with an 
evil chuckle. 

“Leave Callao be, now; you understand about Saxon’s 
girl, I hope; she’s to navigate us on the trip, because nay- 
ther you nor I knows enough for a cruisin’ job like this, and 
the ould chap himself is pretty general drunk. That’s the 
way I put it: we all shares with what we find, and the ould 
divil himself to come along, just for propriety, and in case 
of a fight with the owners. Oh, a nate yarn, and she 
swallowed it down like a cat ’atin’ butter! She’s comin’ on 
boord to-night, to see the necklashe, and look over the 
chart I’ve marked. She'll not bring ould Saxon, for she’s 
not a bit feared of me, and I’ll bet she thinks to get the 
bearin’s of the place off of me, and chate me out of the 
joolery after all.” 

““And how do you think she’s going to believe that you 
give the show away before the ship sails? Her teeth 
wasn’t cut yesterday, by all we know.” 7 

‘Faith, and we do know!” muttered the captain, witha 
horrible undercurrent of oaths. ‘‘And she’ll know, too! 
I’d slip the throat of her if it wasn’t for the other bit of 
divarsion we’ve planned.” 

“Say you’ve planned,” interrupted the mate darkly. 
“T call it bad work, whether she was man, woman or child; 
but you’re my master.” ‘ 

‘‘And you’re a plashter saint, ain’t you?” sneered the 
captain. ‘‘Let’s have no more of your chat; we know 
each other a sight too well. As for the chart, she’ll think 
we don’t mean to give it away till she and her father is under 


sail with us, but she’ll come on the chance of sneaking it — 


out somehow. And when we’ve got her aboard—why, 
lave it to me! Ould Saxon’s cat of a daughter won’t take 
no more pearl-shell beds from us or any one else.” 

“You ain’t afraid of her knowing who we are?” 

“How would she, then? 
garet Macintyre—bad luck to her who brought me down 
to such a tub, after ownin’ the finest auxiliary in Auckland! 
—and she never seen you or me till to-day. No, it’s all 
right. That’s enough jaw; go you aboard, and attend to 
you know what, and then send off the boat for her and me.” 


Vaiti was Watching Them, Her Chin on Her Hand 


The Ikurangi isn’t the Mar- | 


Vaiti, curly, classic head on slender 
hand, still watched from her corner. 

Did she suspect? There was nothing 
for suspicion to lay hold of. Donahue 
was one of the acutest villains under the 
Southern Cross, and he did not make 
clumsy mistakes. The story of the dere- 
lict, of the valuables abandoned on 
board, of the necessity for finding the ship 
soon and secretly, might have sounded 
far-fetched to city-dwelling folk; but out 
in the wild South Seas, stranger things 
may happen any day. The plan was 
neat and plausible from every point of 
view, and Vaiti had taken the bait readily 
enough that afternoon. Yet Donahue 
felt, as the two walked silently down 
the dim, perfumed beach street, all a-blow 
with vagrant sea-winds and wandering 
wafts of song, that he would have given 
a good deal for just one peep into his 
handsome companion’s mind. 

Vaiti walked beside him, looking 
straight ahead. Had Donahue’s wish 
been granted, he would have thought 
somewhat less of his own acuteness. 
She did suspect. A man, in her case, 
would have been convinced by the rea- 
sonable aspect of the whole affair. Vaiti, 
being a woman, with sea-anemone ten- 
tacles of instinct floating and tingling all 
about the steady centres of reason in her 
mind, was convinced, yet not convinced. 
She thought it was all right, yet she knew 
it was not—after a woman’s way. 

In any case, however, it was an adven- 
ture, and there was a mystery to fathom. 
So she put on a more substantial dress 
than the gauzy draperies she had been 
wearing, hung the neatest possible little 
pearl-handled revolver round her neck, 
under the swelling folds of her frock, by 
means of an innocent-looking thin gold 
neck-chain that would snap with a tug; 
put her long-bladed knife in her pocket, 
with the sheath sewn to the dress, so 
that a pull would bring out the blade— 

and joined Donahue an hour after 
dinner, on the veranda steps, confident 
of her ability to see the thing through, 
whatever it might be. 

She looked sharply about her as she 

\stepped over the low bulwarks of the 
Ikurangi and dropped down on to the 


popped up out of the east—not an 
unusual occurrence—and stared un- 
blinkingly down upon a country road. 
There were the usual twittering birds and 
lew-spangled trees and nodding wild- 
jowers; also a dust that was shoe-top deep. The dawny 
air stirred lazily and rustling leaves sent long, sinuous 
shadows scampering back and forth. 
Looking upon it all without enthusiasm or poetic ex- 
utation was a Girl—a pretty Girl—a very pretty Girl. 
she sat on a stone beside the yellow roadway, a picture 
if weariness. A rough burlap sack, laden heavily, yet 
‘economically as to space, wallowed in the dust beside her. 
ier hair was tawny gold, and rebellious, vagrant strands 
\rooped listlessly about herface. A beribboned sombrero 
ny in her lap, supplementing a certain air of dilapidated 
)tavado, due in part to a short skirt, heavy gloves and 
oots, a belt with a knife and revolver. 

A robin, perched impertinently on a stump across the 
oad, examined her at his leisure. She stared back at 
ignor Redbreast and for this recognition he warbled a 
‘ttle song. 

“T’vea good mind to cry!”’ exclaimed the Girl suddenly. 
| Shamed and startled, the robin flew away. A mistiness 
}/ime into the Girl’s blue eyes and lingered there a moment, 
ten her white teeth closed tightly and the glimmer of 
/itraged emotion passed. 

“Oh,” she sighed again, “I’m so tired and hungry and I 
st know I’ll never get anywhere at all!” 

") But despite the expressed conviction she arose and 
raightened up as if to resume her journey, turning to stare 
wnat the bag. It was an unsightly symbol of blasted 
"pes, man’s perfidy, crushed aspirations and—Heaven 
_jily knows what beside. 


One was Safe Before a Glass at All Events 


The Chase of the Golden Plate 


scarey briliantthesn LHe Girl and the Plate 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


“T’ve a good mind to leave youright there,’’ she remarked 
to the bag spitefully. ‘‘ Perhaps I might hide it.’’ She 
considered the question. ‘‘No, that wouldn’t do. I must 
take it with me and—and—Oh, Dick! Dick! Whatin the 
world was the matter with you, anyway?” 

Then she sat down again and wept. The robin crept 
back to look and modestly hid behind a leaf. From this 
coign of vantage he watched her as she again arose and 
plodded off through the dust with the bag swinging over 
one shoulder. At last—there is an at last to everything—a 
small house appeared from behind a clump of trees. The 
Girl looked with incredulous eyes. It was really a house. 
Really! <A tiny curl of smoke hovered over the chimney. 

‘“Well, thank goodness, I’m somewhere, anyhow,”’ she 
declared with her first show of enthusiasm. “I can get 
a cup of coffee or something.” 

She covered the next fifty yards with a new spring in her 
leaden heels and with a new and firmer grip on the precious 
bag. 'Then—she stopped. 

“Gracious!’’ and perplexed lines suddenly wrinkled her 
brow. “If I should go in there with a pistol and a knife 
they’d think I was a brigand—or—or a thief, and I suppose 
I am,” she added as she stopped and rested the bag on the 
ground. “At least I have stolen goods in my possession. 
Now, what shall I say? WhatamI? They wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I told them. Short skirt, boots and gloves: I 
know! I’ma bicyclist. My wheel broke down, and = 

Whereupon she gingerly removed the revolver from 
her belt and flung it into the underbrush —not at all in the 
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incumbered, untidy deck. No one was 
about, nothing to be seen but a dirty 
little main-deck, with rusty pumps and 
a yawning hatch, and a poop that, even 
in the pallid light just beginning to 
tremble up from the rising moon, showed 
neglect of the sacred ceremony of daily 
deck-washing. 

Now, any decent ship’s captain will 
attend to his deck-washing, even if he 
does not shave or wash himself from 
port to port. Vaiti did not like that 
unscrupulous, dirty deck. But she was 
already upon it, and Donahue was bow- 
ing her down the cabin companion, with 
a jarring smile, and a good deal of over- 
fluent blarney. 

The cabin was small and smelly; it 
had an oblong table in the middle, sur- 
rounded by cushioned lockers, and an 
open door at the end facing the com- 
panion. This door evidently opened into 
Donahue’s own cabin, for a rough wash- 
stand and a looking-glass, the latter 
hung high on the bulkhead, were plainly 
visible. There was a lamp nailed above 
the glass, and the two together shone 
brightly out into the ill-lit main cabin. 

“What’ll you take?’’ asked Donahue, 
with his unpleasant smile. ‘I’ve got 
some sweet sherry wine, just the thing 
for ladies—or wouldn’t ye put your lips 
to a taste of peach brandy?” 

Vaiti shook her head. 

“No good drink. Suppose talk busi- 
ness,’ she said. She would not have 
swallowed a glass of water on the Iku- 
rangi for a dozen Virot hats. 

Donahue had not expected to catch 
her so easily; still he cast a thought of 
regret to his nicely-doctored liquors. 
She evidently meant what she said—and 
the other way was harder. 

*‘Well, thin, darlin’, we’ll have a look 
at the cha-art,’’ he observed, producing 
aroll of paper. ‘It’s yourself that can 
help us t’rough this business—you and 
the ould man—better than any one from 
Callao to Sydney, if only yez are raison- 
able about terms.” 

He spread the chart out on the table, 
and weighted it down with a couple of 
tumblers. 

(Continued on Page 20) 


direction she had intended—and the knife 
followed to keep it company. Having re- 
lieved herself of these sinister things, she 
straightened her hat, pushed back the 
rebellious hair, yanked at her skirt and 
walked bravely up to the little house. 

An Angel lived there—an Angel in a dizzily beflowered 
wrapper and a crabbed exterior. She listened to a rapidly 
constructed and wholly inconsistent story of a bicycle 
accident which ended with a plea for a cup of cofiee. 
Silently she proceeded to prepare it. After the pot was 
bubbling cheerfully and eggs had been put on and biscuits 
thrust into a stove to be warmed over, the Angel sat down 
at the table opposite the Girl. 

‘Book agent?” she asked. 

“Oh, no!’’ replied the Girl. 

‘*Sewing-machines?”’ 

‘ING. | 

There was a pause as the Angel settled and poured a cup 
of coffee. 

‘Make to order, I s’pose?”’ 

“No,’ the Girl replied uncertainly. 

‘“What do you sell?” 

“Nothing, I—I——””_ She stopped. 

‘What you got in the bag?” the Angel persisted. 

‘“‘Some—some—just some—stuff,”’ stammered the Girl, 
and her face suddenly flushed crimson. 

“What kind of stuff?” 

The Girl looked into the frankly inquisitive eyes and was 
overwhelmed by a sense of her own helplessness. Tears 
started, and one pearly drop ran down her perfect nose and 
splashed into-the coffee. That was the last straw. She 
leaned forward suddenly and wept. 

“Please, please don’t ask questions!’ she pleaded. 


” 


“T’m a poor, foolish, misguided, disillusioned woman! 
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“Yes’m,”’ said the Angel. 
She took up the eggs, then 
came over and put a kindly 
arm about the Girl’s shoul- 


ders. ‘‘There, there!’’ she 
said soothingly. ‘Don’t 
take on like that! Drink 


some coffee, and eat a bite, 
and you'll feel better!” 

“T have had no sleep at 
all and no food since yester- 
day, and I’ve walked miles 
and miles and miles,” the 
Girl rushed on feverishly. 
“Tt’s all because— because 
——” She stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Bat something,” com- 
manded the Angel. 

The Girl obeyed. The 
coffee was weak and muddy 
and delightful; the biscuits 
were yellow and lumpy and 
delicious; the eggs were 
eggs. The Angel sat oppo- 
site and watched the Girl 
as she ate. 

“Husband beat you?” 
she demanded suddenly. 

The Girl blushed and 
nearly choked on a biscuit. 

“No,” she hastened to 
say. ‘I haveno husband.” 

“Well, there ain’t no se- 
rious trouble in this world 
till you marry a man that 
beats you,” said the Angel judicially. It was the final word. 

The Girl didn’t answer, and, in view of the fact that she 
had sufficient data at hand to argue the point, this repres- 
sion required heroism. Perhaps she will never get credit 
for it. She finished the breakfast in silence and leaned 
back with some measure of returning content in her soul. 

“Tn a hurry?’’ asked the Angel. 

“No. Ihave no place to go. 
village or town?”’ 

“Watertown; but you’d better stay and rest a while. 
You look all tuckered out.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said the Girl gratefully. 
“But it would be so much trouble for——” 

The Angel picked up the burlap bag, shookitinquiringly, 
then started toward the short stairs leading up. 

“Please, please!’’ exclaimed the Girl suddenly. 
—let me have that, please!”’ 

The Angel relinquished the bag without a word. The 
Girl took it tremblingly, then, suddenly dropping it, 
clasped the Angel in her arms and placed upon her unre- 
sponsive lips a kiss for which a mere man would have 
given worlds. The Angel wiped her mouth with the back 
of her hand and went up the stairs with the Girl following. 

For a time the Girl lay, with wet eyes, on a clean little 
bed, thinking. Humiliation, exhaustion, man’s perfidy, 
disillusionment and the kindness of an utter stranger all 
occupied her until she fell asleep. Then she was chased by 
a policeman with automobile lights for eyes, and there 
was a parade of hard-boiled eggs and yellow, lumpy biscuits. 

When she awoke the room was quite dark. Shesatup,a 
little bewildered at first; then she remembered. After a 
moment she heard the voice of the Angel, below. It 
rippled on querulously ; then she heard the voice of a man: 

“Diamond rings?” 

The Girl sat up in bed and listened intently. Involun- 
tarily her hands were clasped together. Her rings were 
stillsafe. The Angel’s voice went on fora moment again. 

“Something in a bag?’’ inquired the man. 

Again the Angel spoke. 

Terror seized upon the Girl; imagination ran riot, and 
she rose from the bed, trembling. She groped about the 
dark room, noiselessly. Every shadow lent her new fears. 
Then from below came the sound of heavy footsteps. She 
listened fearfully. They came on, then paused. A match 
was struck and the step sounded on the stairs. 

After a moment there was a knock at the door, a pause, 
then another knock. Finally the door was pushed open 
and a huge figure—the figure of a man—appeared, shelter- 
ing a candle with one hand. He peered about the room. 

“* Ain’t nobody up here,” he called gruffly down the stairs. 

There was a sound of hurrying feet and the Angel 
entered, her face distorted by the flickering candlelight. 

‘For the land’s sakes!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Went away without even saying thank you,” grumbled 
the man. He crossed the room and closed a window. 
“You ain’t got no better sense than a chicken,” he told 
the Angel. ‘‘Take in anybody that comes.” 


What is the nearest 
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IV 
if WILLIE’S little brother hadn’t had a pain in his 
tummy this story might have gone by other and devious 
ways to a different conclusion. But fortunately he did 


There was a Suggestion of Defiance as Well 
as Determination on Her Pretty Mouth 


have, so it happened that at precisely 8:47 
o’clock of a warm evening Willie was racing 
madly along a side street of Watertown, 
drug-store-bound, when he came face to face 
with a Girl—a pretty Girl—a very pretty 
Girl. She was carrying a bag that clanked 
a little at each step. 

“Oh, little boy!”’ she called. 

“Hunh?” and Willie stopped so suddenly 
that he endangered his equilibrium, although 
that isn’t how he would have said it. 

“Nice little boy,” said the Girl soothingly, 
and she patted his tousled head while he 
gnawed a thumb in pained embarrassment. 
“I’m very tired. I have been walking ‘a 
great distance. Could you tell me, please, 
where a lady, unattended, might get a night’s 
lodging somewhere near here?” 

“Hunh?” gurgled Willie through the 
thumb. 

Wearily the Girl repeated it all, and at its 
end Willie giggled. It was the most exasper- 
ating incident of a long series of exasperating 
incidents, and the Girl’s grip on the bag tight- 
ened a little. Willie never knew how nearly 
he came to being hammered to death with 
several pounds of solid gold. 

“Well?” inquired the Girl at last. 

“Dunno,” said Willie. “Jimmy’s got the 
stomach-ache,”’ he added irrelevantly. 

“Can’t you think of a hotel or boarding- 
house near by ?’’ the Girl insisted. 

“Dunno,” replied Willie. “I’m going to 
the drug-store for a pair o’ gorrick.” 

The Girl bit her lip, and that act probably 
saved Willie from the dire consequences of 
his unconscious levity, for after a moment the Girl laughed 
aloud. . 

‘‘Where is the drug-store?’’ she asked. 

“?’Round the corner. I’m going.” 

“T’ll go along, too, if you don’t mind,” the Girl said, and 
she turned and walked beside him. Perhaps the drug-clerk 
would be able to illuminate the situation. 

“T swallyed a penny oncet,” Willie confided suddenly. 

“Too bad!’’ commented the Girl. 

“Unh unnh!”’ Willie denied emphatically. ‘‘’Cause 
when I cried, Paw gimme a quarter.’’ He was silent a 
moment, then: ‘‘If I’d a swallyed that, I reckin he’d a 
gimme a dollar. Gee!” 

This is the optimism that makes the world go round. 
The philosophy took possession of the Girl and cheered her. 
When she entered the drug-store she walked with a lighter 
step and there was the trace of a smile about her pretty 
mouth. A clerk, the only attendant, came forward. 

“JT want a pair o’ gorrick,’’ Willie announced. 

The Girl smiled, and the clerk, paying no attention to 
the boy, went toward her. 


“Better attend to him first,’ she suggested. “It 
seems urgent.” 

The clerk turned to Willie. 

“Paregoric?’’ he inquired. ‘‘How much?” 

“About a quart, I reckon,” replied the boy. ‘‘Is that 


enough?”’ 

“Quite enough,” commented the clerk. He disappeared 
behind the prescription-screen and returned after a moment 
with a small phial. The boy took it, handed over a coin 
and went out, whistling. The Girl looked after him with 
a little longing in her eyes. 

“Now, madam?” inquired the clerk suavely. 

“T only want some information,” she replied. “I was 
out on my bicycle’”’—she gulped a little—‘‘when it broke 
down and I’ll have to remain here in town over night, I’m 
afraid. Can you direct me to a quiet hotel or boarding- 
house where I might stay?” 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk briskly. ‘‘The Stratford, 
just a block up this street. Explain the circumstances, 
and it will be all right, I’m sure.” 

The Girl smiled at him again and cheerfully went her 
way. That small boy had been a leaven to her drooping 
spirits. Shefound the Stratford without difficulty and told 
the usual bicycle lie, with a natural growth of detail and 
a burning sense of shame. She registered as Elizabeth 
Carlton and was shown to a modest little room. 

Her first act was to hide the gold plate in the closet; her 
second was to take it out and hide it under the bed. Then 
she sat down ona couch to think. Foran hour or more she 
considered the situation in all its hideous details, planning 
her desolate future—women like to plan desolate futures— 
then her eye chanced to fall upon an afternoon paper, which, 
with glaring headlines, announced the theft of the Randolph 
gold plate. She read it. It told, with startling detail, 
things that had and had not happened in connection 
therewith. 

This comprehended in all its horror, she promptly arose 
and hid the bag between the mattress and the springs. 
Soon after she extinguished the light and retired with little 
shivers running up and down all over her. She snuggled 
her head down under the cover. She didn’t sleep much — 
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she was still thinking —but, when she arose next morning, 
her mind was made up. 

First she placed the eleven gold plates in a heavy card- 
board box, then she bound it securely with brown paper 
and twine and addressed it: ‘‘Stuyvesant Randolph, Seven 
Oaks, via Merton.”” She had sent express packages before 
and knew how to proceed, therefore when the necessity of 
writing a name in the upper left-hand corner appeared —the 
sender—she wrote in a bold, desperate hand: “John 
Smith, Watertown.”’ 

When this was all done to her satisfaction she tucked 
the package under one arm, tried to look as if it weren’t 
heavy, and sauntered downstairs with outward self- 
possession and inward apprehension. She faced the clerk 
cordially, while a singularly distracting smile curled her 
lips. 

“My bill, please?’”’ she asked. 

“Two dollars, madam,”’ he responded gallantly. 

“T don’t happen to have any money with me,” she 
explained charmingly. ‘‘Of course, I had expected to go 
back on my wheel, but, since it is broken, perhaps you 
would be willing to take this until I return to the city and 
can mail a check?” 

She drew a diamond ring from an aristocratic finger and 
offered it to the clerk. He blushed furiously, and she 
reproved him for it with a cold stare. 

“Tt’s quite irregular,” he explained; “‘but, of course, in 
the circumstances, it will be all right. It is not necessary 
for us to keep the ring at all, if you will give us your city 
address.” 

“T prefer that you keep it,”’ she insisted firmly, “‘for, 
besides, I shall have to ask you to let me have fare back to 
the city—a couple of dollars? Of course it will be all 
right ?”’ 

It was half an hour before the clerk fully awoke. Hehad 
given the Girl two real dollars and held her ring clasped 
firmly in one hand. She was gone. She might just as 
well have taken the hotel along with her so far as any 
objection from that clerk would have been concerned. 

Once out of the hotel the Girl hurried on. 

“Thank goodness, that’s over,” she exclaimed. 

For several blocks she walked on. Finally her eye was 
attracted by a ‘‘To Let” sign on a small house—it was 
No. 410 State Street. She walked in through a gate cut 
in the solid wall of stone and strolled up to the house. Here 
she wandered about for a time, incidentally tearing off 
the ‘‘To Let” sign. Then she came down the path toward 
the street again. Just inside the stone fence she left her 
express package, after scribbling the name of the street on 
it witha pencil. A dollar billlay on top. She hurried out 
and along a block or more to a small grocery. ; 

“Will you please ’phone to the express company and 
have them send a wagon to No. 410 State Street for a 
package?”’ she asked sweetly of a heavy-voiced grocer. — 

‘Certainly, ma’am,” he responded with alacrity. 

She paused until he had done as she requested, the 
dropped into a restaurant for a cup of coffee. She lingered 
there for a long time, and then went out to spend a greater 
part of the day wandering up and down State Street. At 
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On Which Appeared the Name “ Mr. Richard Hamilton Herbert’ 


last an express wagon drove up, the driver went in and 
returned after a little while with the package. 

“And, thank goodness, that’s off my hands!”’ sighed 
the Girl. ‘‘Now I’m going home.” 


Late that evening, Saturday, Miss Dollie Meredith 
returned to the home of the Greytons and was clasped to 
the motherly bosom of Mrs. Greyton, where she wept 
unreservedly. 


Vv 
T WAS late Sunday afternoon. Hutchinson Hatch 
did not run lightly up the steps of the Greyton home 
and toss his cigar away as he rang the bell. He did go up 
the steps, but it was reluctantly, dragging one foot after 
the other, this being an indication rather of his mental 
condition than of physical weariness. He did not throw 
away his cigar as he rang the bell because he wasn’t smok- 
ing —but he did ring the bell. The maid 
whom he had seen on his previous visit 
opened the door. 
“Ts Mrs. Greyton in?” he asked with 
a nod of recognition. 
= ~~ “No, sir.” 
3 “Mr. Greyton?”’ 
= “No, sir.” 
“Did Mr. Meredith arrive from Balti- 


“Yes, sir. Last midnight.” 

“Ah! Is he in?”’ 

S.No, sir.”’ 
The reporter’s disappointment 
showed clearly in his face. 

S <«c ’ , 

N I don’t suppose you've heard any- 

thing further from Miss Meredith?” he 

ventured hopelessly. 
_ “She’s upstairs, sir.” 
_ Any one who has ever stepped ona 
tack knows just how Hatch felt. He 
didn’t stand on the order of being in- 
vited in—he went in. Being in, he ex- 
tracted a plain calling-card from his 
pocketbook with twitching fingers and 
handed it to the waiting maid. 

_ “When did she return?’’ he asked. 

“Last night, about nine, sir.’’ 

_. “‘Where has she been?”’ 

— “T don’t know, sir.” 

_ “Kindly hand her my card and ex- 
| plain to her that it is imperative that I 
| see her for a few minutes,”’ the reporter 
' went on. ‘Impress upon her the abso- 
| lute necessity of this. By the way, I 
( ‘suppose you know where I came from, 
| eh?” 


“Police headquarters, yes, sir.” 

_ Hatch tried to look like a detective, 
| but a gleam of intelligence in his face 
; almost betrayed him. 

_ “You might intimate as much to Miss 
\Meredith,” he instructed the maid 
‘calmly. 

_ The maid disappeared. Hatch went 
‘in and sat down in the reception-room, 
|and said ‘‘Whew!”’ several times. 
“The gold plate returned to Ran- 
\dolph last night by express,” he mused, 
“and she returned also, last night. 
‘Now what does that mean?”’ 

_ After a minute or so the maid reap- 
‘peared to state that Miss Meredith 
‘would see him. Hatch received the 
“Message gravely and beckoned mysteri- 
ously as he sought for a bill in his 
pocketbook. 

“Do you have any idea where Miss 
(Meredith was?” 

i “No, sir. She didn’t even tell Mrs. Greyton or her father.”’ 

_ “What was her appearance?”’ 

_ “She seemed very tired, sir, and hungry. She still wore 
the masked ball costume.” 

_ The bill changed hands and Hatch was left alone again. 
There was a long wait, then a rustle of skirts, a light step, 
and Miss Dollie Meredith entered. 

_ She was nervous, it is true, and pallid, but there was a 
suggestion of defiance as well as determination on her 
oretty mouth. Hatch stared at her in frank admiration 
‘or a moment, then, with an effort, proceeded to business. 
eI presume, Miss Meredith,” he said solemnly, ‘‘that the 
maid informed you of my identity?” 

“Yes,” replied Dollie weakly. ‘‘ You are a detective.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the reporter meaningly, ‘“‘then we 
mderstand each other. Now, Miss Meredith, will you 
ell me, please, just where you have been?”’ 

4 No.” 

_The answer was so prompt and so emphatic that Hatch 
a little disconcerted. He cleared his throat and 

arted over again. 
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“Will you inform me, then, in the interests of justice, 
where you were on the evening of the ball?’”’? An ominous 
threat lay behind the words, Hatch hoped she believed. 

“T will not.” 

“Why did you disappear?” 

“T will not tell you.” 

Hatch paused to readjust himself. He was going at 
things backward. When next he spoke his tone had lost 
the official tang—he talked like a human being. 

“May I ask if you happen to know Richard Herbert ?”’ 

The pallor of the girl’s face was relieved by a delicious 
sweep of color. 

“T will not tell you,” she answered. 

“And if I say that Mr. Herbert happens to be a friend of 
mine?”’ 

“Well, you ought to be ashamed of yourself !’’ 

Two distracting blue eyes were staring him out of 
countenance; two scarlet lips were drawn tightly together 


“Silly Boy,’”’ She Said 


in reproof of a man who boasted such a friendship; two 
cheeks flamed with indignation that he should have 
mentioned the name. Hatch floundered for a moment, 
then cleared his throat and took a fresh start. 

“Will you deny that you saw Richard Herbert on the 
evening of the masked ball?” 

““T will not.” 

“Will you admit that you saw him?” 

“T will not.” 

“Do you know that he was wounded ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

Now, Hatch had always held a vague theory that the 
easiest way to make a secret known was to intrust it to a 
woman. At this point he revised his draw; threw his 
hand in the pack and asked for a new deal. 

“Miss Meredith,” he said soothingly, ‘‘will you admit or 
deny that you ever heard of the Randolph robbery?” 

“T will not,” she began, then: ‘‘Certainly I know of it.”’ 

“You know that a man and a woman are accused of and 
sought for the theft?” 

“Yes, I know that.”’ 
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“You will admit that you know the man was in Burglar’s 
garb, and that the woman was dressed in a Western cos- 
tume?”’ 

“The newspapers say that, yes,” she replied sweetly. 

“You know, too, that Richard Herbert went to that ball 
in Burglar’s garb and that you went there dressed as a 
Western Girl?’”’ The reporter’s tone was strictly profes- 
sional now. 

Dollie stared into the stern face of her interrogator and 
her courage oozed away. ‘The color left her face and she 
wept violently. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ Hatch expostulated. “I beg 
your pardon. I didn’t mean it just that way, but——”’ 

He stopped helplessly and stared at this wonderful 
woman with the red hair. Of all things in the world tears 
were quite the most disconcerting. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he repeated awkwardly. 

Dollie looked up with tear-stained, pleading eyes, then 
arose and placed both her hands on 
Hatch’s arm. It was a pitiful, helpless 
sort of a gesture; Hatch shuddered with 
sheer delight. 

“T don’t know how you found out 
about it,’ she said tremulously, ‘‘ but, 
if you’ve come to arrest me, I’m ready 
to go with you.” 

“Arrest you?” gasped the reporter. 

“Certainly. I'll go and be locked up. 
That’s what they do, isn’t it?’’ she 
questioned innocently. 

The reporter stared. 

“T wouldn’t arrest you for a mil- 
lion dollars!’’ he stammered in dire 
confusion. ‘‘It wasn’t quite that. It 
was a 

And five minutes later Hutchinson 
Hatch found himself wandering aim- 
lessly up and down the sidewalk. 


VI 
ICK HERBERT lay stretched la- 
zily on a couch in his room with 
hands pressed to his eyes. He had just 
read the Sunday newspapers, announc- 
ing the mysterious return of the Ran- 
dolph plate, and naturally he had a 
headache. Somewhere in a remote re- 
cess of his brain mental pyrotechnics 
were at play; a sort of intellectual pin- 
wheel spouted senseless ideas and sug- 
gestions of senseless ideas. The late 
afternoon shaded off into twilight, twi- 
light into dusk, dusk into darkness, and 
still he lay motionless. 
_ After a while, from below, he heard 
the tinkle of a bell and Blair entered 
with light tread: 

“Beg pardon, sir, are you asleep ?”’ 

“Who is it, Blair?” 

“Mr. Hatch, sir.’’ 

“Let him come up.”’ 

Dick arose, snapped on the electric 
lights and stood blinkingly in the sud- 
den glare. When Hatch entered they 
faced each other silently for a moment. 
There was that in the reporter’s eyes 
that interested Dick immeasurably; 
there was that in Dick’s eyes that 
Hatch was trying vainly to fathom. 
Dick relieved a certain vague tension 
by extending his left hand. Hatch 
shook it cordially. 

“Well?” Dick inquired. 

Hatch dropped into a chair and 
twirled his hat. 

“Heard the news?” he asked. 

“The return of the gold plate, yes,” 
and Dick passed a hand across his fevered brow. ‘“‘It 
makes me dizzy.” 

“Heard anything from Miss Meredith?” 

“No. Why?” 

“She returned to the Greytons last night.” 

“Returned to the ” and Dick started up suddenly. 
‘“‘ Well, there’sno reason why sheshouldn’t have,” headded. 
“Do you happen to know where she was?”’ 

The reporter shook his head. 

“T don’t know anything,”’ he said wearily, ‘‘except——”’ 
He paused. 

Dick paced back and forth across the room several times 
with one hand pressed to his forehead. Suddenly he 
turned on his visitor. 

“Except what?” he demanded. 

“Except that Miss Meredith, by action and word, has 
convinced me that she either had a hand in the disappear- 
ance of the Randolph plate, or else knows who was the 
cause of its disappearance.”’ 

Dick glared at him savagely. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Keynote Time 


E WERE warned to expect a keynote from the Dan- 

ville convention which renominated Uncle Joseph 
Cannon for Congress. So we were prepared to find plat- 
form and speech of acceptance mentioning the Monroe 
Doctrine, the liberation of five million slaves, the autonomy 
of Mexico, and year before last’s abundant cotton-crop 
as cogent reasons why voters should support whoever 
secures a Republican nomination this autumn—the infer- 
ence being that, if the Eighteenth Congressional District 
of Illinois should return a Democrat, the negroes would 
promptly relapse to bondage, Germany begin colonizing 
South America, and Maximilian’s ghost rise up in Mexico, 
while the hateful boll-weevil, long restrained by the 
Speaker’s puissant right arm, would be advancing upon 
the cotton-plant in devastating hosts. That’s what old- 
line politicians call a keynote. 

Mr. Cannon devoted his speech mostly to quoting the 
industrial statistics of the census. Contrary to the best 
keynote practice, he did, however, refer cursorily to a topic 
of more or less relevance—namely, the contention that a 
high tariff fosters trusts. This he neatly disposed of by 
showing that the United States Steel Corporation has only 
half the iron trade of the country! The other half be- 
longs to mere trustlets—which fix prices in harmony with 
the big trust through various pools. 

There should now be a Democratic keynote to point 
out that life-insurance corruption and the earthquake at 
San Francisco were inevitable results of Republican rule. 
The grand old-line strategy of making voters swarm by 
confusing them with a loud noise is still in high repute in 
many quarters. But the new idea is growing —the idea of 
approaching voters with at least as much businesslike 
candor as an ordinary man would employ in a horse trade 
with a sane adult. 


Pauperizing England 


it IS in England, after all, that the most fearsome stroke 
of the muck-rake has befallen. Owing to it, we now 
know that in certain London workhouses the paupers fare 
in princely fashion, eating chicken every day and having 
large, airy rooms in which to play backgammon. Larce- 
nous life insurance is bad enough; but it is, finally, only a 
wrong in society. This London business of pampering 
paupers stands society on its head and laughs derisively in 
its inverted face. 

A considerable portion of mankind—we are informed— 
is possessed of an inherent tendency to commit economic 
suicide and slough off into pauperism, where it not only 
produces nothing, but consumes the substance of those 
who do produce. It is the plainest mathematical propo- 
sition that, if enough people sloughed, the burden of pro- 
viding for them would become so great that the others 
would simply have to slough also, and we should then see 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hill mournfully pre- 
senting their bowls at the universal soup-kitchen. Some 
such horrid picture has long haunted the minds of social 
leaders. The same dark imagining crops out continually 
in discussion of child-labor. It is better for the child to be 
at work, we are told, than to be loafing in the street and 
acquiring vices. 

Above a certain broad line—not exactly definable, but 
crossing the social structure well toward its apex—chicken 
and backgammon are the objects of industrial (or finan- 
cial) endeavor. They call it terrapin and country-estates; 
but it’s the same thing. Below that broad line, the object 
of industrial effort is mostly to escape pauperism. In all 


cities the very poor, who far outnumber the paupers, work 
long and toilsome hours with hardly a higher aim than to 
keep themselves out of the poorhouse. What an astound- 
ing revolution threatens, therefore, when the London 
workhouse offers to the very poor, at the bottom of the 
heap, substantially all the rewards that the very rich, at 
its top, are struggling for, if they will simply face about 
and slough! No muck-rake on this side the water has 
uncovered a scandal of such penetrating quality. 


The Open Sea 


HEY had a squabble at Oyster Bay, not over the 
President, but over the public’s rights to the sea- 
front. The rich cottagers who have built along the shore 
objected to having a public right-of-way between their 
verandas and the open sea. The same squabble occurs all 
along the coast wherever the cottager with an instinct for 
privacy comes in conflict with the proletariat that likes to 
sit in the rocks or prowl beside the ocean surge. They had 
it at Newport, at York, at Bar Harbor. The public has 
usually got its way to a narrow footpath above the sea, 
much to the disgust of the cottager on his veranda. 

The ocean is a great blessing as a piece of property. 
Our country is especially blessed with an enormous extent 
of seacoast, where may be observed ‘‘the tides at their 
eternal task of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.”’ 
It is sanitary—also invigorating, and inspiring to such 
human beings as can escape from city mortar and parched 
country for a brief season. Obviously there is not enough 
of this tide-swept shore easily accessible to permit each 
one to have his own parcel. It seems equally obvious 
that the privilege should not be confined to the lucky 
few, who by early squatting, or superior wealth, can com- 
mand large slices of the precious sand and rock and view. 
Beaches should all be made State reserves, as at Revere 
Beach, near Boston, with public bathhouses, and that 
strip of land between low-water and high-water, with a 
bit more—enough for a broad promenade—should be held 
forever inviolable, for the use of the public. 

The air, the sun, the sea—these should remain free, as 
distributed by God. 


The Union Pacific Coup 


ee Union Pacific was built in good part by the public. 
The direct debt to the national treasury for aid ex- 
tended to the enterprise amounted, with accrued interest, 
to upward of $50,000,000 at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion. The road was also given an empire in public lands. 
It has been selling these lands for thirty years, but still 
has about four million acres, with land assets valued at 
nearly $10,000,000. Keep this in mind. 

The directors met on a Wednesday and authorized the 
declaration of a dividend for the half-year (the previous 
dividend having been at the rate of six per cent. a year). 
Next day the executive committee declared the dividend, 
but kept its action secret. At the opening of the Stock 
Exchange Friday it was announced that the dividend had 
been increased to ten per cent. a year. Union Pacific 
stock advanced $17 a share. Over 600,000 shares were 
sold. Next day there was some further advance, with 
enormous sales. Newspapers blossomed with headlines 
about the immense winnings of the Harriman pool in the 
stock. In two wild days about half the total outstanding 
stock of the road was handled on the Exchange at an aver- 
age price of about $180 ashare. A month before the stock 
had sold under $140 a share. Estimating the profits of 
the pool, with a numeral and seven ciphers, was, naturally, 
a pleasant exercise for reportorial imaginations. 

Merely operating a railroad is much too slow and dull a 
game for a really up-to-date captain of industry. Manip- 
ulating its stock on the Exchange is far livelier and more 
profitable. We often wonder why these gentlemen bother 
about Government regulation, maximum freight bills and 
the like. They can rig the stock market just the same. 

The constant tendency of high finance is to divorce the 
interests of the men in control of great properties from the 
interests of the properties themselves. The profit that a 
Union Pacific director could have made by increasing the 
tonnage or lowering the operating cost of the railroad 
would be a mere bagatelle compared with the gain he 
could have made by buying a proper block of the stock 
when he knew that the dividend was going to be increased 
and selling it out after the other stockholders and the 
public knew. Why should a Hepburn bill trouble him? 


An Overworked Bogeyman 


(Neen ree. has been discussing anarchy in the 
United States—without coming any nearer to get- 
ting anything out of it than anybody else ever has. There 
are a few degenerates whom almost any irritant may in- 
stigate to murder. This isa constant condition of im- 
perfect human society. Presumably, Wilkes Booth had 
never heard of anarchy. Otherwise—in the sense of an 
organized menace—anarchy with us is about as important 
as one of those crack-brained, polygamous religious sects 
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that are constantly springing up here and there—until the 
police run them in. 

There is always the temptation to set up a scarecrow. 
One that will look fierce and flop its arms may become a 
highly useful property of politics or journalism. Bogey- 
men have often brought a lot of tangible results. Our 
fathers had a fine one which they labeled “ British Gold” 
—that was always coming over in streams to corrupt the 
electorate into voting for free trade. The efficacy of the 
scarecrow is based upon a curious, rudimentary survival 
in the human mind. Most boys and girls like to read 
ghost-stories, or tales of violent crime, and then pull the 
bedclothes over their heads and shudder in an icy ecstasy of 
fear. In a more barbarous time, parents and guardians 
often took advantage of this for disciplinary purposes, 
Even now a Western city is shocked over the disclosure 
that a police official, who won plaudits and promotion for 
his striking skill in unraveling a certain crime, had plotted 
the crime himself. There are everywhere, in various 
walks of life, detectives who will detect something if they 
have to manufacture it. We dislike to hear murderous 
anarchy talked of as though it were an organized fact of 
some importance in our national life. It seems to us 
slanderous and stultifying. 


Adjusting the Bonds 


{ie capitalization of the Wabash Railroad includes two 
issues of debenture bonds, amounting to $30,000,000, 
on only a small part of which has the interest been paid. 
So it is proposed to retire the bonds, and issue about $50,- 
000,000 of new securities in lieu thereof. This is a small 
matter and hardly worth mentioning, except that it 
happens opportunely to illustrate the fundamental Wall 
Street law that you must never touch the capitalization of 
a railroad except by way of materially increasing it. Ifa 
road cannot pay interest on $30,000,000 of one sort of 
securities, the only thing to do is to issue some other kind 
of securities in double the amount. If it is completely 
bankrupt it is reorganized, and the bulk of outstanding 
securities of all sorts increased anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred per cent. 

To the expert this seems rather foolish; but it isn’t. 
Gross earnings of the railroads of the United States will 
show an increase this year of upward of $200,000,000. For 
the half-year the increase was $125,000,000 over 1905, and 
$600,000,000 over 1897. It is obviously prudent to have 
plenty of stock outstanding, dividends on which may ab- 
sorb future growth. Ten years ago Union Pacific couldn’t 
earn the interest on its bonds and went into bankruptcy. 
Capitalization was increased in the reorganization. The 
common stock seemed valueless then, and sold for hardly 
more a share than this year’s dividends will amount to. 
Prosperity has made it worth $180 a share. If, in the re- 
organization, the road had been capitalized strictly on the 
basis of its value at that time, it would now be earning so 
much on that valuation that people would be talking about 
excessive freight rates even more than they are. So with 
Atchison, Northern Pacific and the other reorganized 
and inflated roads. 

Hence the thoughtful policy of always increasing the 
capitalization, whatever the particular cause of the “ad- 
justment,” and never by any means reducing it. Every 
share of stock outstanding represents a potential widow 
and orphan whose investment must not be jeopardized. — 


The Ghost of Honor 


ATURALLY, San Francisco is bitter against insur- 
ance companies that are repudiating claims. She 
calls them ‘‘welchers.’’ The term does not apply, how- 
ever, with scientific exactness. One such company has 
issued an interesting statement. It quotes the clause in 
its policies that it “shall not be liable for loss caused, 
directly or indirectly, by earthquake’’; and it points out 
gravely that, if the directors should pay any losses for 
which the company is not legally liable, the stockholders 
could sue them for malfeasance in office and recover the 
amounts thus illegally disbursed. There was very little 
loss in San Francisco which was not caused indirectly by 
the earthquake. If anybody can discover such a loss anc 
prove that it would have occurred had there been nc 
earthquake, the company will cheerfully pay. Otherwise 
the directors, under a keen sense of responsibility t 
the stockholders, must stand firmly upon the letter 0! 
the contract. They will never be guilty of malfeasance. 
This brings out very neatly the point that, in a properly 
administered corporation, the old-fashioned motive 0) 
commercial honor can have no place. The managemen 
must pay only what the law strictly requires. If they pay 
merely because public opinion says they should, or in ace 
cordance with the dictates of an uncodified sense of equity 
or in order to deal generously with misfortune, or for an} 
reason whatsoever save that the exactly interpreted lette 
of the contract requires it, the stockholders may have 
valid claim against them. Honor is purely a persona 
quality. The first object of the corporation is to” 
impersonal. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


the Great and the Near Great 


PPI PIII T a he a7 
= In politics, he has always liked a fight. Sturdy leader 
Autocrat and Altruist Fiaaeh he is, Tammany can never be sure that he is not 
HEN a man can be a politician to the satisfaction going to set up a lively insurrection in his district. But so 
of the public as well as of Tammany, and a judge strong and so valuable is he that there is never a serious 
to the satisfaction of the public and the lawyers and attempt to discipline him. 
_ the prisoners and the newspapers, he is unique—and That his is a “‘ banner district,” and at times distinctively 
all this is ‘Battery Dan!’’ Of course, he has another name, the “banner district,” will partly explain his immunity 
P if one must have it all. He is Daniel E. Finn, city from party punishment. ‘“‘I expect to get to the polls 
_ magistrate and district leader, but it is as ‘‘ Battery Dan” ninety-three out of every possible one hundred voters,” he 
_ that he is universally and lovingly cognomened. says modestly. ° 
He is of picturesque and powerful personality. Follow- At the outbreak of the Civil War he joined the Union 
_ ing the popular belief as to Tammany and its most potent army, although so young that they would not 
workers, he ought to stand for all that is bad. allow him to enlist. So he merely went along with 
- But he doesn’t. He stands for decency in his ; Bs one of the regiments and fought for a year or so 
_ district, and when upon the bench is that most veneer ne eres 3 till they let him regularly join. 
_ important of all things, a just judge. “7 “Bie: “ } FF - The police who illegally break into houses in 


He is one of the magistrates who interchange- 
ably preside over those courts into which come 
for final disposition all the petty cases of alleged 
_ wrong-doing in the great city of New York, 
and for preliminary disposition all the great criminal 
cases. A city magistrate has it in his power to do more 
harm or good than the judge of any of the higher courts, 
for, petty though may be each individual case that he 
finally decides, there is happiness or misery for the daily 
host of people who pitifully file before him. There is no 
jury to divide the responsibility; to be successful, such a 
magistrate must combine mercy with sternness, must be 
of quick decision and a judge of human nature. 

After all, in the whole scheme of American government 
there is no class of rulers who so completely represent their 
constituents as do the district leaders of New York City. 
For a district leader comes to his place only after years 
of being in the eye of his public, years of having his every 
act watched and analyzed. 

His leadership is a thing of 
gradual upbuilding, and his 
followers may dethrone him 
by merely ceasing to give 
him heed. 

From necessity he isa man 
of tact and resourcefulness, 
a judge of character and of 
facts, for many a matter 
comes unofficially before him 
for decision. A district 
leader is like a tribal chief: 
he wields arbitrary power 
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respected and feared. But 
it is unusual to find one able, 
if set upon the bench, to be 
fair to the men of the other side. The most striking pecu- 
liarity of ‘Battery Dan’’ is that he is not charged with 
unfair partisanship by his opponents. 

As a judge, he frowns upon unnecessary arrests of boys; 
he will not accept merely presumptive evidence against 
women; with all, his tendency is to warn instead of fine 

and to fine instead of imprison. 
___ “Who is this terrible miscreant?’’ he was once heard to 
demand, one morning, in such a tone that the policeman 
who had made the arrest felt suddenly ashamed as he 
looked at the white-faced lad at the bar. ‘‘ Discharged!” 
_ came swiftly, after a few words of stammering explanation. 

A man accused of drunkenness stood up. 

“I was at Bailey’s racket last night,” he pleaded, in 
‘anxious attempted justification, naming thus the jollifica- 
_ tion of a minor politician. 

_ “Two dollars; the racket isn’t until to-night,” came 
“without a smile; and the man sheepishly felt for the 
| money, realizing too late the futility of trying to deceive 
'aman of Finn’s detailed knowledge of political doings. 

He seldom punishes, for drunkenness, a man who works 
‘for a livelihood, after a night’s imprisonment has followed 
the ignominy of arrest, for he deems that more would be 
‘punishment of the wife and children. And when he 
fines poor people for petty offenses, his fine is likely to be 
‘but fifty cents. For Finn is himself of the people and 
‘knows the value of money to them. 

_ It is a pleasure to watch him upon the bench, so swift 
‘and decisive he is. Unwillingly he found it necessary to 
fine a woman a dollar. ‘I can’t pay it,’ she whispered; 
d Finn, looking at her, and seeing in her eyes the dread 
of the alternative “Island,” spoke brusquely: ‘‘ Paroled 


for two hours, to get the money.”’ And he added, in a 
murmur which few but her could hear: ‘“‘If you can’t get 
it, come back here and I’ll pay it myself.” 

But he is severe whenever severity is called for; evil 
finds in him no defender or apologist. 

Heis about sixty; his hair is gray, his mustache grizzled ; 
he is vigorous in body and of mind. He began his career 
with only the education of public and parochial schools, 
and then went to work, at this thing or that, always diligent, 
giving at first little promise of marked success, but always 
aiming far above him. 

He entered politics by the door of making himself the 
friend of every man in his neighborhood, and after a while 


_ it was known that he would get up at any hour of the night 


to aid a friend or get bail in case of trouble, and that, as 
his power grew, he could be relied upon to secure for his 
neighbors their full share of privileges from city inspectors 
and contractors. In short, he made himself indispensable 
and loved. 

He realized what a help a knowledge of the law would be 
in a political career, and so, studying principally at nights, 
he obtainedit. Tammany recognized his growing strength 
and made him a deputy sheriff.. After that, he was sent by 
his district to represent them, for several terms, as a 
member of the State Assembly, and such was his striking 
compound of qualities that he became leader of his party 
there. 
he won his name. 

For a law was introduced which, innocent upon its face, 
would have given the Battery, where from time imme- 
morial there have been a public park and public water- 
front, to private corporations for the construction of piers 
and the possession of private business interests. Finn 
pried into the bill, saw what it meant, headed a fight against 
it, saw it overwhelmingly defeated, and won his name of 
“Battery Dan,” which the more readily attached itself 
to him from the fact that the Battery for which he fought 
is part of his own district. 

Recently, to make up for the incroachments of business 
buildings, his realm has been extended to take in the 
Mulberry Bend Italian colony and Chinatown. His 
district has long included the Syrian and other foreign 
colonies, and now that there have been added the principal 
settlement of Italians and most of the Chinese, his is by far 
the most picturesque district of the city. 

The other day two Chinamen were haled before Magis- 
trate Finn on the charge of having given some kind of 
entertainment on Sunday, and thus violating the laws in 
that case made and provided. ‘‘ Battery Dan” apparently 
thought that their offense was not such a serious one, at 
least from the standpoint of the Orient. 

“Was the entertainment religious or secular?’’ he de- 
manded sternly. The complainant did not know. The 
Chinamen themselves, desperately frightened, and uncom- 
prehending, put up their clasped hands in supplication. 

The magistrate’s face did not alter a muscle of its judicial 
calm. “‘Hm! Clasped hands; evidently prayer! Re- 
ligious. Discharged.’’ And the Chinamen were hustled 
away by a court officer, uncomprehending, but thankful. 

No theoretical politician, he! No; he is one who 
understands human nature and how polities is practically 
run. He believes that offices should properly go to the 
ruling powers. He firmly believes that ‘‘reform”’ does not 
reform. He frankly looks upon civil service as humbug. 


And it was while a member of the Assembly that 


their desire to get evidence receive small encour- 
agement from him. ‘The police must not be 
law-breakers,’’ he declares sharply, and, to the 
aggrieved arrested: ‘‘ Better get guns.” 

Once a year the men of his district go on an outing to a 
point on Long Island. A great excursion steamer, lashed 
between two enormous barges, conveys the thousands. 
It isa day of happiness for all and of glory for the district 
leader. 

Night falls, and the boats turn homeward, and great 
throngs meet them, and the entrance into the district is 
with shouts of joy, and flare of fireworks, and blare of music. 
And, somehow, it seems worth while to be a ‘‘ Battery 
Dan,” ruler of his district and one of the unofficial, but none 
the less powerful, rulers of New York. 


Snubbing the President 


pee DOVER, who for a number of years was Mark 
Hanna’s private secretary and who is well known in 
Washington society, is the father of a small girl who 
shows the true democratic spirit and who refuses to be 
awed by the great ones of the earth. One of the accom- 
plishments of ‘‘Baby,” as she is called, is her ability 
to answer the telephone, which she manages by climbing 
a chair. 

On a certain dreary Sunday afternoon when the telephone 
bell rang, ‘‘Baby,” being alone in the room, ran with 
swift feet to answer it. Her mother came into the room a 
few moments later and heard the little lady say in the most 
decisive tones: 

“No, my papa will not come to see you this afternoon. 
He does not go out on Sundays. If you want to see him, 
you will have to come here.” 

Turning her head, ‘“‘Baby’’ remarked calmly to her 
mother: 

“Tt is Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Mrs. Dover snatched the receiver and found, sure enough, 
that her daughter had curtly refused a request made by 
the President of the United States! 

The President laughed heartily over the incident and 
afterward, when calling on the family, left a card expressly 
“for Miss Dover.” 


In Dreamland 


HEN Ambrose Bierce, the satirist and story-writer, 

was living in San Francisco he had a rush telegram 

one day asking him to come East. He hustled aboard a 
train, but when he arrived at Williams, Arizona, he received 
another telegram telling him to go back, that he was not 
needed then. Bierce got off 
at Williams, a most forsaken 
place. Hespied a little rough- 
board hotel up the street, went 
to it, registered and was given 
a room and promptly went to 
bed, where he spent the twelve 
hours he had to wait for a 
train going West. As he went 
to the station, he bought a 
local paper. It was a little 
four-page sheet, and_the first 
item on the first page read: 
“Mr. Ambrose Bierce, the 
well-known author of San 
\, Francisco, is in our fair city 
to-day taking in the sights.” 


PHOTO. BY PRINCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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The Quest of the Colonial 


By Robert and Elizabeth ShacKleton 
IN THE 


DY I NSN] Ge- 


intimately connected 
with the romance and 
tragedy of early settle- 
ment, there still stand 
houses built by Mora- 
vians of the olden 
time. And on Easter 
morning, long before 
dawn and preceding 
the sunrise service, a 
score of trombone 
players wake the sleep- 
ing people, playing 
first up in the white- 
pillared dome of the 
old Moravian church, 
and then at point after 
point throughout the 
town: in front of the 
building in which 
Lafayettelay wounded 
and Washington 
visited him, and beside 
the ancient structure 
where Pulaski was 
presented with a ban- 
ner by the Moravian 
maidens, and at many 
another spot. 

A town, this, in 
which a lover of old 
furniture would espe- 
cially like to obtain 
some examples of the old; but our stay 
there was but during an Easter Day. 

But mark, again, how Providence watches 
over collectors! Inanaggressively modern 
New Jersey town, a year or so afterward, a 
friend said: 

‘‘T wonder if you want to buy a piece 
of old furniture—a corner*cupboard. A 
family have moved back to their old home, 
leaving their furniture to be sold. Most 
of it was modern and sold readily. All 
that’s left is this corner cupboard, and it’s 
too old for anybody’s taste here. They 
want to sell it for five dollars. They 
brought it when they came here from their 
old home, Bethlehem.” 

And that is how it comes that this 
memento of the ancient Pennsylvania 
town stands ina corner of our dining-room. 

An adequate, capacious, good-looking 
old cupboard it is, made to lift apart in two 
pieces, as was customary in making tall 
articles of furniture. The upper half is 
fronted with a swinging glass door, and the 
lower half with swinging doors of wood. 
By_a strange perverseness, the cupboard 
had been given a coat of red varnish stain, 
but this was easily taken off by scraping. 

In this corner cupboard, and in a cabinet 
on an adjoining wall, there are china and 
glass and silver, a little Lowestoft, a little 
Wedgwood, a little old Sévres, a huge old 
English soup-tureen, a huge blue platter, 
and bowls and pitchers and cups and plates. 

It seems a contradiction; but most of the 
old American china was of English make. 
It was long before there was much made on 
this side of the ocean, and even the greater 
portion of those dishes which show pictures 
of American scenery were made abroad. 

The study of china is one all by itself, 
requiring long and patient research and 
application; and after one has examined 
the work of the great potteries of the world, 
and supplemented this by a study of the 
examples in museums, there comes a wide 
humbleness of judgment, so difficult, often, 
is differentiation of the various makes, 
because the different periods and factories 
so frequently overlap and resemble one 
another in style and appearance. As a 
rule, it is those who have acquired but a 
surface knowledge who are ae offhand- 
edly positive as to age and make. 

But there is much that may positively 
be learned. There are marks and signs 
and surfaces to consider. There are times 
when one may feel certainty—as when 
a friend shows some china, insisting and 
believing (such is often the effect of mis- 
taken family tradition) that it is ‘“over two 

Editor’s Note — This is one in a series of papers 
by Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton, a narrative of their 


own experiences and successes in the quest of old 
furniture, 
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hundred and fifty years old,’’ you may 
know it to be of a kind that was not made 
until the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The prices of china vary, not alone from 
age, or from beauty of design or color, but 
also from rarity. As to this, there is a 
great arbitrariness of assumed value. At 
a sale, a blue plate of fair appearance, with 
an old Albany picture upon it, was about 
to be knocked down to us for fifty cents, 
when two men, who at that moment hap- 
pened to notice it, eagerly joined the 
bidding, and one of them finally obtained 
it for twenty-eight dollars. This was 
solely because it was one of an historical 
series, now hard to find. 

Pennsylvania had quite a share in the 
outfitting of our old dining-room; although 
it might more naturally have been New 
York, from the number of distinguished 
men of that State who, like Washington 
Irving, have in the long-past years dined 
within it! 

It was from Pennsylvania that even the 
dining-table came: a table of fine Sheraton 
design, with delicately-fluted legs. It is of 
mahogany, and is made in two pieces, each 
semicircular in shape, with the leaves 
dropping against each other in the middle. 
When the leaves are down the table is a 
circle; but it may, if desired, be used as 
two separate side-tables, each standing 
against the wall with curved front pro- 
jecting. 

It was obtained direct from a family, 


-themselves lovers of the antique, that had 


long possessed it, and is one of our treasures 
in appearance. It cost us twenty-four 
dollars; not a special ‘‘bargain,” and yet 
much less than we should have had to pay 
for a well-made modern table of similar 
size. 

The buyer of the antique is liable to lose 
sight of the essential dearness or cheapness 
of athing. He is liable to compare prices, 
not with ordinary prices of to-day, but 
with what he paid for special ‘finds.’ 
The collector who thinks a beautiful old ma- 
hogany table, in good condition, dear at 
twenty dollars, forgets that for a modern 
table, of some inferior wood, he would 
expect to pay at least forty. The collector 
who thinks a superb old chair dear at five 
dollars, forgets that in a modern shop, for 
what he would consider a common chair, 
he would be asked at the very least eight 
or twelve. Often, as we have found in our 
own experience, charming old pieces are 
offered at delightfully low prices—but one 
must not expect to furnish his entire house 
at such prices! 

From to-day’s paper let us quote, from 
advertisements of modern furniture, prob- 
ably all machine-made, a few prices that 


Perfect Example of a Sheraton Dining-Table with Eight Legs ; 
The Corner Cupboard is Described in this Installment; Also 
the Candle Brackets from an Old Church 


are expected to 
seem highly at- 
tractive to pur- 
chasers. all 
clocks, in the 
style we call 
“orandfather’s,’’ with 
mahogany cases, are 
two hundred and sixty- 
three to three hundred 
and ninety-six dollars, 
and with cherry and 
oak cases ninety-eight 
dollars and upward. 
A mahogany arm- 
chair, a ‘‘ veritable gem 
set with a superb silk 
damask seat in choice 
colorings,’’ is nineteen 
dollars. An ‘‘aristo- 
cratic, quarter-sawed 
oak dresser’’ is offered 
for forty-eight dollars. 
A chiffonier (what a 
word to use, when we 
have the good old 
‘‘chest of drawers,’”’ or, 
if French be preferred, 
“bureau ’’!—for ‘‘chif- 
fonier’’ means a rag- 
picker or a receptacle 
for rags, or, when ap- 
plied to furniture, 
should be used, as with 
the French them- 
selves, in the cognate 
sense of describing a 
work-box for small 
pieces) —well, a chif- 
fonier is offered for thirty-seven dollars. 
If you pick up a fine old-time chest of 
drawers for ten dollars and pay the repairer 
and polisher another ten, you will have a 
piece incomparably beyond this. 

And yet, as we read the advertisements 
further, we see that this new century has 
something distinctively and strikingly its 
own to offer! For sixty-two dollars and a 
half you may have, combined in one single 

iece of furniture, ‘‘a smart mirror, a 
ndsome tall clock, hooks for your hat, 
and a restful seat!” 

With this, we may well return to the 
dining-room. 

An important part of its lighting is a 
reminder, again, of Pennsylvania, for 
around the walls are placed half a dozen 
brass candelabra which we found thrown 
away under the stairs of a little old Quaker 
meeting-house, in that State. Each of the 
candelabra holds a single candle. Only 
the curving pieces of brass, with the candle- 
holders, could be found, but we were able 
to supply, in mounting them, small Empire 
torches, of metal, with formal ribbons, in 
thesame metal, at eitherside. The candles 
are placed at the same height as those upon 
the mantel, and with these, and a few 
candles upon the side-table, the room is 
amply and softly lighted. 

And now a word about our color scheme. 
The wall-paper is yellow and the large rug in 
the centre of the room is blue, witha braided 
hearth-rug of blue and white in front of the 
fireplace. Between this room and the 
parlor hang woven curtains which may be 
drawn together, to separate the rooms, 
when it is not desired to draw the sliding- 
doors. Therearetwo sets of these curtains, 
those on the side of the parlor being yellow 
and those toward the dining-room being 
blue. These blue curtains are a pair of 
coverlets, of old-time design, of white linen 
and indigo-blue wool, hand-woven in beauti- 
ful and intricate pattern, purchased from 
a Connecticut housewife who wanted but 
three dollars a pair for them. And only 
those who know such coverlets know what 
tedious and lengthy work they represent. 
In their present position they look not in 
the least like coverlets, but as if they had 
always been hangings. 

No provision having been made, by the 
builder of this house, for curtain-rods at 
these doors, the want was filled with lengths 
of gas-pipe. They make admirable rods, 
in appearance and _ serviceableness, and 
are painted white and sunk in the door 
frames. 

On the mantel there is a yellow brass 
jar, besides the brass candlesticks; and 
behind them, in a dignified line, stand on 
edge a row of large old plates, a set of half 
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a dozen, in subdued blue. 
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Hats for Men 


ts Knapp-Felt 
™ hats appeal with 
"| especial force to 
iy the man who 
* desires the best 
+ and who wishes 
to exercise his 
own taste and 
judgment in the 
selection of the 
most conspicuous article of his 
attire. The variety of correct 
styles in which Knapp-Felts 
are made affords a 
wide range for the 
choice of a shape 
that will reflect 
the individuality 
of the wearer. 
The first consid- 
eration should be, 
“Isit becoming?” 
The average man, knowing 
very little about hat-value, 
must depend largely on hie 
hatter, who, 

in turn, relies 
on the manu-. 
_facturer. Fifty 
years’ experi-. 
ence in mak- 
ing fine hatsia 
the C& Kshop 
guarantees not 
only the correctness and au- 


The Carlton 


The Mentmore 


The Francis 


thority of Knapp-Felt styles, 
but the superior excellence of 
materials and wear-resisting 


quality. . 


finapp-felt 


hats are sold by reliable hat- 
ters throughout the countr 

The best hat made, Knapp- 
Felt DeLuxe, is $6. Knapps 
Felt, the next best, is $4. 


A copy of The Hatman, telling how Knapp- 
Felts are made and showing the shapes 
for Fall, will be sent upon request. 
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840 Broadway, New York 


CloaksandSuits 
Fall and Winter Styles 


j MADE TO ORDER , 
Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent FREE 


Every woman’s fig- 
ure has points of excel- 
yence. From a few 
simple measure- 
ments taken at 
home, our experts 
learn the good 
points of the figure, 
and our garments 
are cutsoas tomake 
the most of them. 


That is why our cos- 
fumes fit perfectly and 
become the woman for 
gvhom they are made. 

_ There is no guesswork 
or experimenting about 
our system. \We know 
we can fit you. What 
we have done for 
thousands of others, we 
certainly can do for you. 


Perfect Fit 
Guaranteed 
or Money 
Refunded. 


Our STYLE BOOK explains how to take measurements at 
home and how to order. It also shows the proper costume for 
every occasion. Our Style Book Illustrates and D scribes: 


Visiting Costumes, = - - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, - = $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts, = = = $3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats, = $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, = $8.75 to $20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States 
‘ our new Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, slowing the latest styles and containing our copy- 


righted measurement chart; alsoa large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. ~ 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 


LOOK AT THIS 


It is the only rubber which 
really protects the foot from 
wet and cold while giving 
perfect comfort to the 
wearer. The com- 
mon rubber keeps 
the air out of 


the shoe : 


None genuine with- 
out this cord. 


“draws” the feet. 
Immediately you 


remove the rubbers the feet are chilled. With the 


i DAT AUGII""axo NOV.24"" 1903 E R 
SVISIBLE RUBE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


you get absolute protection from cold as well as 
dampness; you get a handsome appearance ; 
ou get foot health as well as safety. The 
VERSTICK sticks to your shoe and is made 
in various styles to fit all shoes worn by Men 
and Women. Try a pair. Take no substitute. 
The only Rubber recommended by physicians. 
Sold by good Shoemen. If you cannot get a 


pair write us. We will send you our book 
“Foot Safety’ and tell you how to get a pair. 


Adams & Ford Co., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, O. 


LO AG Gs gE DY ; 
af & } 
will add immensely to the appearance of 
your parlor, library or sitting-room. They * 
are handsome, well made and sold at re- § 
markably low prices, because you buy direct § 
from the factory, and thus eliminate the 
middleman’s profit. 
Our“ Evidence’ hook (free on request)proves fj 
every claim and shows 15 special bargains in 
King Mantels oifered as leaders at record- 
breaking prices. Our 72-page 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind ever issued. This and our 
Copyrighted Supplement en- —)) 
titled ‘* Colonial Beauties,” 
both sent for 12 cents in 
stamps to cover actual 


postage. 
King Mantel Co., 626 Gay 
: Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3booksforInventorsmailedonreceipt of 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Within the fireplace is a pair of old brass 
andirons. These we found, several years 
ago, in the granary of a tumble-down, 
gambrel-roofed old house, on a road in 
New York near the Connecticut line. When 
the first fire was blazing on them, out came 
angry wasps who had built mud cells in 
the hollows of the pillars, giving quite a 
Whittier-like effect of being ‘‘hissing hot” 
between ‘‘the andirons’ straggling feet.” 

Beside the fireplace is a pair of bellows, 
brass studded, picked up on a Naples 
street for half a lira, ten cents. 

There is a trivet, too. There was a time 
when we were not quite sure of the meaning 
of the word, and when asked, ‘‘ Do you have 
trivets in your part of the country?” we 
could almost have answered, as did the 
woman of the Tennessee Mountains when 
asked by the missionary if there were many 
Presbyterians thereabouts, that we did not 
know them by that name, but that the 
inquirer might look over the skins nailed 
on the barn door. 

But we soon learned what a trivet is, and 
we found one, a simple three-legged fireside 
crane; and when we read, as we chanced 
to very shortly afterward, in Charles Lamb, 
of the man who assisted at the cooking by 
removing the trivet from the fire, we knew 
just what was meant. There is some 
latitude in shape, but the general purpose 
is always the same—and a very helpful 
purpose it is. 

Upon the trivet hangs the old brass kettle, 
flattish and rounding and ebony-handled, 
that was among the very earliest of our 
acquisitions. 

n telling of what is in these rooms it 
is only that the experiences may arouse 
suggestions; it is not in the least as if the 
methods were offered as models. If we 
were writing anything didactic, it would 
only be some such advice as not to over- 
crowd your home with articles as if it 
were a museum; not to lose effectiveness 
of appearance and comfort by overfilling 
your rooms and cabinets and mantelpieces. 
It is your own home, and the principal 
object is to make the home attractive and 
comfortable. 

A tea-table, quaintly square topped and 
square fronted, is in one wall space beside 
the fire, and upon it stands, against the 
wall, one of the oval wooden tea-boards. 
We like the fine old name, tea-board, rather 
than its substitute, tea-tray, which some- 
how suggests something not at all like it; 
if itis only a tray call it a tray, but we ought 
not to take away from the dignity of the 
really charming old articles. 

Against one of the walls stands a side- 
table, of San Domingo mahogany, of really 
noble fire and color. For some years past 
the principal commercial source of San 
Domingo mahogany has been doors from 
old houses and leaves from old tables. 
West India mahogany means practically 
the same thing. 

This kind of mahogany is heavy, weighing 
some six pounds to the square foot, and 
much of the Honduras and Mexican 
mahogany is not much more than a third as 
heavy, and is softer and of coarser grain. 

A great deal, and probably by far the 
greater part, of the so-called mahogany of 
to-day is nothing but birch. 

Mahogany has been used to some extent 
in furniture making for about two hundred 
years and came into real vogue some 

uarter of a century after its introduction. 
ts admirable texture and color, its sus- 
ceptibility to carving and polish, and its 


A Beautiful Empire Table that Cost One Dollar 


A Table from the Eastern Shore—Pre-Revolutionary 
—that Both Turns and Tilts, has Graceful Snake 
Feet, is of Unusually Large Diameter fora 
Tilting Table, has a Raised Edge, and 
is of Beautiful Mahogany 


strength, won for it wide popularity in 
England and America. In France it also 
became popular, but never succeeded in 
displacing French walnut. 

The subject of woods is an interesting 
one. Inthe United States, a hundred years 
ago, in addition to the familiar kinds of 
wood, the cabinet-makers used, largely for 
insets and veneers, holly and button and 
king and tulip wood, snake and purple and 
zebra wood, Alexandria and Manila wood, 
cedar and satin and yew (the yew was a 
favorite of Louis the Fourteenth, for 
furniture), and rosewood. This last wood 
came into considerable use for entire pieces 
in the time of Victoria, but in spite of 
certain good points, and its fortunate name, 
it is of a rather unbeautiful purplish black, 
not to be compared with the serene beauty 
of mahogany or the dignity and reserve of 
walnut. 

The cabinet-makers who worked in such 
queer woods did queer things with them— 
or at least we might fairly suppose so on 
reading of their charges for plinthing and 
therming and dovetailing, for plowing and 
tonguing ends, for making cross-bands and 
octagonals and toad-back mouldings. 

In the dining-room we hung afew etchings 
of subjects which strike no jarring note, and 
in one corner is a large pastel, which, as if 
the artist knew that we needed a picture 
distinctly blue, has that color as the dom- 
inating note. Save for the missing side- 
board the room seems to have enough in it. 

The chairs for a dining-room ought, of 
course, to be of one set, and often do we 
think with envy of the Sheratons found by 
our friend in Delaware. Still, our own 
chairs are very satisfactory —six chairs and 
two armchairs, in dark leather—and have 
an unusual history. 

They were purchased, far back in the 
fifties, by those from whom we inherited 


them. At the time of their purchase the 
prevailing styles were grievous mid- 
Victorian. 


But the buyers did not want mid-Victo- 
rian, and they described what it was they 
sought. 

“But they don’t make that kind nowa- 
days!’’ protested the dealer. 

“Then we’ll wait till they do,” was the 
reply. 

It was quite a time afterward, so the story 
was long ago told us, that the dealer one 
day sent word to them that he had a set 
which they would surely like. 

They went, and he showed them these. 
They were of good wood, of the form known 
as ‘“‘steeple-back,”’ high and narrow, with 
an oval, upholstered panel and a rather 
pointed top, and of comfortable and 
dignified mien, as befits the chairs of a 
dining-room. 

“Yes; those will do very well.”” And 
they were at once purchased. They 
looked new; there was no thought of their 
being anything else; there was nothing 
said as to being old or new, but the shop was 
one that handled new goods only. 

Not till forty years afterward did the 
secret come out, and then it came through 


areupholstering. And the secret was, that | 


these fine, strong chairs had all been old at 
the time of their sale in the Fifties! 


Holeproot 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six Months 
Without Holes 


In addition to being the most comfortable, 
best looking and best fitting hosiery made 
anywhere, each box of six pairs is sold with 
our binding guarantee, which says: 

“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 

or Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 

ing for6 months. Ifthey should, we agree to replace 
them with new ones, provided they are returned to 
us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.”’ 


_ Holeproof Hosiery is not an experiment — 
it has stood the test for years. If you wear 
holes in your hosiery the first or second time 
they are worn, and you havedecided that darn- 
ing is a ‘necessary evil,’’ you should get ac- 

quainted with Holeproof Hosiery. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast colors:— Black, Black 
legs with white feet, Tan (light 
or dark), Pearl, and Navy Blue. 
Sizes g to 12. 


Egyptian Cotton (medium or 
light weight) sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one size 
—assorted colors if desired — six 
months’ guarantee ticket with 


each pair. Per box of $I 50 


six pairs 


Women’s 
Holeproof 


— Stockings 


Fast colors:—Black, Black 
legs with white feet, and Tan. 
Sizes 8to11. Extra reinforced 
garter tops. 

Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
in boxes containing six pairs of one 
size — assorted colors if desired — 
six months’ guarantee with each 


pair. Per box of six $2 00 


pairs 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Hole- 
proof Hosiery. Butif you have 
the least difficulty in obtaining 
them, we will supply you direct 
upon receipt of price. We pay all shipping 
charges. Don’t let some dishonest dealer 
tell you that some other hosiery, on which 
his profit is larger, is just-as-good. Insist 
on Holeproof—if your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will. 


Handsome Booklet Free 
Our bookleticontains ‘full information regarding 


Holeproof Hosiery and the testimony of numerous 
wearers. Write for it today —it's free for the asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
502 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


sseLIK LY ” 


Baggage is the world’s standard of 
quality in design, selection of material 
and evolution in practical craftsman- 


Gem | 23 


ship. Every **LIKLY”’ trunk, bag 
ae case measures up to this standard 
before the inspectors pronounce its 
manufacture complete. 
Illustrations. 
“Likly” No. 300 Trunk, No. 23 
Suit Case, No. 4 English Kit Bag. 
H Insist on “ Likly ” trade-mark — your 
guarantee of satisfaction. Cata- 
logue U free on request. 
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SAVE MONEY 


Quick finding of anything you want. I main- 
tain a complete file of everything sold in the United 
States, indexed so I can locate anything you 
want instantly. Information given on all subjects. 


NIEL GRAY, JR., OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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THE CARE OF YOUR MOUTH IS 
NOT A MATTER OF OPTION— 
IT [IS A STERN NECESSITY. 


«e 


is a friend indeed” for the 
demands of a healthy mouth. 
Every day the teeth and mouth 
are in danger, and every day 
Rustroam, the delicious liquid 
dentifrice, cleanses, purifies and 
protects the teeth’ from tartar 
and decay and the gums from 
shrinking or softening. Its 
antiseptic properties sweeten 
the whole mouth, destroying 
germs in their growing places. 
Thousands count RuBIFOAM a 
tested friend. So pleasant to 
use that mouth care is easy. 


25c. Everywhere 
Sample Free 


W. HOYT & CO., Lowert., Mass. 


The Electric City 
of the South 
Columbus, Georgia 


ITUATED in the heart of the 
Cotton Belt with unexcelled 
Railroad and Water transportation 
facilities, Columbus, Georgia, offers 
unexampled opportunities to the 
Manufacturer. 

15,000 Electric horse power is 
already developed from the Chat- 
tahoochee River with 40,000 ad- 
ditional horse power available 
within two years. Excellent 
climate, Fine Schools, Splendid 
Factory sites. 

New Illustrated 
issued. Write 


Booklet 


just 


Columbus Board of Trade 
Columbus, Georgia 


Publish a Magazine in Your Own Town 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly, You select your own title, in- 
sert local reading and advertising and put magazine out 
under your own name as editor and proprietor. Partic- 
ulars and samples for postage (10c), Address Dept. A. 


Brooks Magazine Syndicate, St. Louis, Mo. 


ithe Standard Mac hines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 
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VAITI OF THE ISLANDS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Vaiti, her mind charged full with watch- 
ful suspicion, felt that sudden small, sick 
thrill that is the forerunner of the thought: 
“T wish I hadn’t!’’ Afterward, when she 
came to think matters over, she knew that 
it was because Donahue had made the 


| mistake of bringing out the chart before 


| Such jewels! 


the terms had been discussed—which was 
an improbable sort of thing todo. In such 
moments, however, one does not think, 
one only feels Still, the warning was 
unmistakable, and Vaiti made as if to rise, 
intending to plead sudden illness, and get 
out on deck But Donahue, sharp as a 
snake, saw the movement, and brought 
out his trump card at once. 

“Sure, I’m a fool, I am, to forget the 
necklashes. You haven’t seen that yet,” 
he said, whipping a stream of white fire 
out of his pocket, and letting it fall across 
the dark wood of the table. 

It was‘a magnificent piece of paste-work, 
and had taken in Donahue himself, some 
few weeks ago, after a fashion that made 
him sore enough to remember. Vaiti 


| gasped when she saw it, and laid both her 


pretty olive hands upon it at once. Her 
suspicions were not exactly killed, but they 


| had, for the moment, no room to live with 


the passionate feeling now aroused. Don- 
ahue, with his unspeakable experiences of 
the sex, had calculated rightly when he 
classified her among the women who 
would almost do murder for a diamond. 
And she had never had one 
in her hand before, though her eyes had 
often filled and her heart ached with 
hopeless desire, before the maddening 
glories of the jewelers’ windows in Auck- 
land and Sydney. 

She hugged the necklace to her breast 
like a baby; she shook it; she danced it in 
the light—and then, was it in woman’s 
nature to refrain from snapping the clasp 
about her neck and feeling the dear touch 
of those cold drops and pendants on her 
bosom? 

“‘A-ah now, but you’re the beauty wit’ 
them little jokers round your neck, and the 
lovely neck you have, darlin’!” blarneyed 
Donahue. 

He had better been silent, for Vaiti, 
as used to admiration of every kind and 
degree as to daily bread, felt the falseness 
of the tone. If all other men admired her 


| beauty, this one did not, though he said so. 


His gray, goatlike eyes looked something 
more like hate across the narrow table, 
under the ill-smelling, oily lamp, and Vaiti 
saw they did. 

Donahue, taught by twenty years of 
active villainy, was quick to feel the 
necessity for the next move. He went 
into his own cabin and turned up the lamp. 
The looking-glass shone out brightly under 
its rays. 

‘“Come and look at yourself, me beauty,” 
he said, ‘‘and let my ould shavin’-glass see 
the handsomest girl in the Islands wearin’ 
what she ought to wear every day of her 
life, if she’d her rights.” 

For the moment Vaiti was.not herself. 
She was drunk with the jewels: she was 
crazed with the desire to see herself in them. 
Whatever stood between her and the 
looking-glass, she was bound to go to it, 
and Donahue knew this, as surely as he 
knew that the moon would set that night. 

Vaiti—still sensing the danger that she 
would not heed through all the intoxication 
of the jewels—thought, in a cinemato- 
graphic flash, that one was safe before a 
glass, at all events. No one would come 
up behind you. Besides, there was the 
little revolver, hanging on the chain that 
would snap with a tug. 

And then, for the space of a full minute, 
she saw nothing, knew nothing, lived for 
nothing, but the sight of her own dark, 
beautiful face in the glass, lit u into 
surpassing loveliness by the scintillating 
fires about her neck. There was no 
movement in the mirror behind her. 
Donahue sat motionless at the table, and 
the cabin was very still. 

The first ecstasy subsided, and she 
turned her head a little to see the diamonds 
twinkle. 

Donahue’s elbow knocked a glass off the 
table with a sharp crash. Almost at the 
same instant two powerful hands closed 
on each of Vaiti’s ankles and snatched her 
feet from under her. She plucked out the 
revolver as she fell, but her hands were 
caught, whisked behind her and securely 
tied. with a prompt swiftness that told of 


frequent experience In another minute 
her ankles were lashed together, none too 
gently; she was carried into a _ small 
stateroom, thrown down upon the bunk, 
and left alone in the dark with the slam of 
the door and snap of the lock resounding 
in her ears. 

Most women would have screamed. 
Vaiti remembered that they were out in 
the middle of a wide harbor, and decided 
not to risk the infliction of a gag for such 
a slight chance of rescue. 

Outside, there was the thud of bare feet 
running about the deck, the creak of the 
booms rising on the masts, the slatting of 
loose sails—loud orders, long yells from 
the native crew, as they pulled and hauled 
—the Ikurangi was making sail. 

Then sudden silence; slow heeling over 
of the cabin; lip-lap of hurrying water 
along the hull. They were off — Where? 


There was plenty of time for reflection 
in the long days that followed. The 
greasy-faced old mate came in and cut 
the lashes of Vaiti’s ankles and wrists a 
few hours after sailing, and she was left 
free to move about the cabin, which 
offered a promenade of exactly seven by 
three. Meals were handed in to her three 
times daily—the usual black tea, canned 
meat and weevilly biscuit of second-class 
island schooners—and she was not in any 
way molested, though the door was always 
kept locked. Donahue put in his head 
once or twice to look at her, as she sat 
cross-legged on her bunk, staring out 
through the port at the tumbling seas. 
He generally had something to say—a 
jarring, mocking compliment, or a remark 
about when they were likely to make 
Sydney Heads, knowing all the time that 
Vaiti could estimate the general direction 
of their course by the sun, and that there 
was no southing in it. 

It was not difficult to understand how 
the capture had been brought about. A 
man under the bunk, another under the 
sofa opposite—her own eyes watching 
only the upper part of the cabin as re- 
flected in the glass—nothing could be 
simpler or better planned. The affair 
was none the less ugly on that account. 
Perhaps it was only Vaiti’s burning anger 
at her utter rout and defeat in her own 
business of plotting and intrigue that 
saved her from something very like de- 
spair, as the schooner plowed steadily on, 
day after day, carrying her into the great 
unknown, farther and farther away from 
all who could defend her. Yet, despairing 
or not, Saxon’s daughter never lost her 
courage. They had taken her weapons 
from her as they carried her into the cabin, 
but they could not take away her un- 
daunted spirit. She waited her time. 

As to the meaning of the business, she 
trusted again to time’s enlightenment. 
Saxon had many enemies; so had she. 
It would all come out by and by. Mean- 
time, it was clear that no one meant to 
murder her. 

It was on the twenty-third day out from 
Apia, bearing, as far as she could discover, 
in a northwesterly direction, that she 
first noted the approach of land. Nothing 
could be seen from her side of the ship, but 
she heard the long, excited cries of the 
island crew, and the thundering of their 
feet, as they began putting the ship about 
with unwonted vigor to a chorus of native 
songs. She strained her eyes eagerly 
when the ship came about on the other 
tack, but the line of the horizon was 
unbroken. It was not for another hour 
that she saw, from her low elevation, what 
the lookout in the crow’s-nest had sighted 
long before—a line of small black bristles 
pricking the edge of the horizon, several 
miles away. 

Vaiti knew the sight at once for the 
palms of a low atoll island—evidently 
some barren, sun-smitten spot close up 
to the line—and a ready solution of the 
whole puzzling affair at once sprang into 
her mind: 

Marooning! 

Most people know the meaning of this 
term; nearly every one has heard of 
sailors captured by pirates in old days, 
and left on lonely islands, or even deserted 
by their own comrades on some isolated 
spot, with just enough food and water to 
save the marooners’ consciences from the 
guilt of actual murder. Vaiti knew both 
the word and the thing very well indeed, 
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Children’s Fall Wear. 


We offer a fascinating variety 
of new materials and colorings 
in boys’, girls’ and infants’ 
wear, selected with particular 


regard to service and appro- 
priateness. 


Stylish Clothes & Furnishings 


for all purposes, — 
at moderate prices. 


Our new, illustrated Fall Cat- 
alogue lists everything for the 
outhtting of children and infants. 
Copy sent on receipt of 4 cents 
to cover postage. 


A well organized Mail Order 
Department makes it convenient 
to shop with us from any dis- 
tance. 

Address Dept. 13 


60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores— no agents. 


bristle brushes, sponges or wash- 
Un i e ae gr that absorb and retain 
the filth from the bath and 

become sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 
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injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
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artistic, new designs are shown 
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catalogue is a veritable 
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how best to clean and protect them. | 


| 


| permanent or occasional, 
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and she was almost certain that the 
Ikurangi had gone off the course on the 
way to some South American port with 
the view of hiding her where she would 
not easily be found again. There are 
many islands in the wastes of the vast 
Pacific where a ship may not pass once 


| in half a century; and these—unlike the 
| typical desert island of stories—are almost 


always barren, hungry, shadeless spots, 
where Crusoe himself would have been 
hard put to it to make a decent living. 
The fertile, mountainous, well-watered 
isle is never without a native population, 
and is very 
in these days, without a 
trader as well, and a regularly calling 
schooner. As for the breadfruit, oranges, 
espe, the pigs and goats, of unin- 
abited islands as known to fiction, they 
have no counterpart in real life. 

Vaiti knew this very well, and decided 
that if she were going to be marooned she 
might as well make such provision as 
circumstances allowed. She had hunted 
over every inch of the cabin —which seemed 
to belong to the mate—during the long 
days of the voyage, and she knew exactly 
what it contained. From the stores put 
away under the bunk she selected a large 


seldom indeed, 
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new sheet, which she concealed under her 
dress; a small stock of needles and thread, 
a box or two of matches, some hooks and 
line, and a stick of dynamite, evidently 
meant for some forgotten fishing purpose. 
There was nothing in the shape of a knife, 
much to her regret; and there was a good 
deal of clothing that she would have liked 
to carry away; but it would not do to take 
more than she could easily conceal. 

There was no moon that night until very 
late, and darkness came down so close on 
the stroke of four bells that Vaiti felt sure 
they were very near the equator. No 
one came near her, and tea seemed to be 
unusually late. The anchor-chains roared 
home soon after dark; the ship lay very 
still, and there was a good deal of running 
about on deck. Vaiti was confirmed in 
her anticipations of an uninhabited island 
by the fact that no boat was to be heard 
coming off from shore. Not a sound of 
any kind, indeed, came from the island, 
and there were no lights on the beach. 
Some one handed her in her tea by and 
by; and a little later her door was flung 
open again by the mate. 

“Come on out,” he said. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


The Price of Inexperience 


WAS in the retail business on a street 

once occupied exclusively by merchants 
in the wholesale trade, but at that eve 
gradually giving way to retail stores. 
business had proven remarkably reamed 
and, mindful of the street’s future, I began 
to consider the renewal of my lease, al- 
though there were still about three years of 
the original lease to run. I called to see 
the owner of the building regarding the 
matter, and he answered me by saying: 
“Mr. S., I don’t want to be bothered with 
all my tenants; why don’t you and Messrs. 
A.and Z. take a combination lease on the 
entire building?” (Messrs. A. and Z. were 


| neighbors of mine.) 


The building was a four-story structure, 
the ground-floor suited for retail purposes, 
the upper stories for offices; so, acting on 
the suggestion of the owner, I hurried to A. 
and Z. and informed them of the proposi- 
tion. The interview resulted in an under- 
standing whereby we agreed to assume 
joint responsibility of the premises for a 
term of ten years. Several days after our 
conversation A. and Z. walked into my 
store and said: ‘‘We have just closed a 
lease with the owner for this building.” 

“Why, gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘where do I 
come in?” 

“Oh,” they replied, ‘‘we feared you 
could not give ample security for your 
share of the risk.” 

Before leaving they took time to advise 
me that, should I desire to renew my 
lease, the price would be $4000, an increase 
of $2400 per annum over the price I was 
paying. 

The property now nets Messrs. A. and Z. 
$6000 a year; the experience taught me 
a lesson, a lesson that ‘‘understandings”’ 
in business transactions should always be 
reduced to writing. —H.S. 


A Lesson in Economy 


E ALL have read of foundations of for- 

tunes having been laid by saving bits 
of string, and other eccentric methods of 
economy, and naturally when at the age of 
sixteen I got a position in a good-sized 
grocery firm, I wanted to make a sensa- 
tional hit with the proprietor in whose 
establishment there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity to practice the string-saving theory 


| of accumulating wealth. 


There were two of us boys to whom fell 
the work of boxing and shipping country 
orders. We were pretty busy some days, 
and I swelled with pride when I saw the 
senior partner taking notice of how I 


ee out and straightened the old nails. 


uring the first week I was there I did not 
use one new “‘store nail,’’ having managed 
to straighten out emough old ones. Of 
course, I didn’t nail up as many cases as 
my colaborer, but I was saving money for 
the firm. 

On Saturday afternoon they paid off at 
four o’clock, and when the bookkeeper 


handed me my little manila pay-envelope 
he said: ‘Mr. G would Filee to speak 
to you in the office.” 

I hardly need say it was unexpected to 
receive recognition so soon, and I went into 
the office prepared to accept any advance 
up to the presidency of the firm. 

““My boy,” said Mr. G “in a few 
words I wish to explain to you that I have 
noticed your painstaking efforts to practice 
economy in regard to nails. Now nails 
cost money, but, if you will take time to 
make a simple calculation, you will readily 
see that the wages paid you while straight- 
ening out enough nails to nail up one case 
would pay for all the nails you could use in 
a week, and the rest of that time would be 
clear profit to the firm. Remember, my 
boy, that the time spent in trying to use 


something over again that was made to be | 


used only once is that much time thrown 
away. Good-night.”— The Nail-Puller. 


Too Much System 


le THE shop where I was employed they | 
used cotton rags for wiping the machin- 


ery. These rags came in sacks of one hun- 
dred pounds’ weight. One morning Mr. 
B , one of the head men of the concern, 


was looking around and his eyes rested on | 


a sack of rags that had just been left. I 
was about to cut open the sack when Mr. 
B said to me: ‘‘ Here, George! 
that sack on the scales.”’ 
It weighed ninety-eight pounds. 
“That’s just the way things go here— 


no one to look out for the interests of the | 


firm!” cried B 
register a kick with the foreman. 


, and went away to 
The 


next day the foreman came to me with a | 
sad look on his face and a neat little pack- | 
age of tags, printed especially to fill out a | 


report on the weight of rags. 
‘“George,”’ he said, ‘‘you are to weigh the 
sack of rags that is left’ here every Monday 


Throw | 


morning, and fill out one of these tags and | 


leave it on my desk.” 
The following Monday I assumed the 
added duty of weighing the rags, and by 


the time I had left my work, got the tag, | 


weighed the rags, filled out the tag and re- 
turned it to the foreman’s desk and got 
back to my work again, exactly a half- 
hour’s time was gone. 

That night I figured out in this manner 
what it cost to weigh those rags: 


My time, 4 hourat$.25 ......... $0.124 
Costiol tagcat Remeae tree eH Oscas 004 
Foreman’s time, } hourat $1..... 25 
Bookkeeper’s time in checking... .05 
Making out billfor shortage ..... .02 
PG tale omrrccdht’. $0.45 


It thus cost about 45 cents to verify a 
50-cent purchase. The objection of the | 
foreman against a continuance of this 
checking finally prevailed, but the firm 
eventually went to the wall with the repu- 


tation of being the victim of too much | 


system. —The Apprentice. 
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THE DAINTY DESSERT 


MORE charming dessert than 
Fruited JELL-0O cannot well 

be imagined. It can be prepared 
in a few minutes by any one, 


using the following recipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package Lemon 
JELL-0O in one pint boiling water. Lay 
sliced peaches, bananas aud seeded 
grapes in bottom of mold or bowl. Pour 
a portion of the JELL=O over fruit. 
When set, add the remainder of the 
JELL=Oand put away until firm. Then 
remove from the mold and serve. 

Every housewife will be interested and 
fascinated by the many delightful ways 
in which JELL=O can be made up with 
fruits, berries and nuts, shown in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
Mailed Free on Request. 


JELL=0 comes in six favirs: Straw= 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Chocoiate and Cherry. 

A? grocers everyw Aes 10c, per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904, 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 


If you have Stand for - Of the 
notyetworn a Comfort and Fashion thousands 
“ Gordon ™* f of dozens 
Suspenders, @ we have sent 
do so at once, s out, not one 
if you wish fo # comes back. 
be well dressed This is absolute 
and avoid irrita- 2) proof of their 
tion. We can fit ; merit.“*Gordons” 
you. “*Gordons" § 
are made in four 
sizéat 33 in., 35) 
in., 37 in., and 40in. 
Which is your right 
length? They slide 
and conform to the 
height of the shoul- a substitute. Insist on 
ders. They keep the : your dealer procuring 
pants even. The a pair. ‘‘ Gordon "’ Sus- 
Gordon" is different penders are made by 
from any other Sus- \ the suspender brains 
pender, and far more \ of this country 
satisfactory than a If yourcdealer posi- 
belt. You should tively refuses to 
not be without ; procure them 
for you, we will 
send you a 
pair on ap- 
proval, 


a Wee tone 
friend. Those 
who wear 


“Gordons” 
to-day will tell 
you that. 


TH 
299 Mercer St., 


woe Mis 
Sole Selling Agents for 


E Ss. 
NEY 


Write us for 
our. descrip- 
tive booklet. 


co. 


GORDON M’P’G CO. 


CROOKED LEGS 


trousers hang to the line— when 
Over 20,000 sensible men wear them 
You don’t feel them, others can’t detect them. 
Illustrated book and 
| Alison Co., Dept. 2B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Forms are worn. 
daily. 


sealed, 


Look > “Look. Straight 
and trim—the 
Alison Pneumatic 


free. The 
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The Great American Steer 


(Continued from Page 5) 


His brows narrowed, however, as he 
scanned the passing groups of cows—mot- 
tled cows, red cows, dun cows, big cows, 
little cows, all long-horned and rather 
gaunt. It seemed to him that some of 
these cows were larger than others. Once 
more was he, Parker, going to have the 
worst of it. 

“Tsay, Mr. Chiswell,”’ he began, “I don’t 
want to kick, you know, but it does look to 
me like there was a lot of little scrubs in 
there; not up to size, you know. Some of 
them aren’t bigger’n a pint of cider.” 

The answer Jim Chiswell made to this 
was to draw his gun and fire a few rapid 
shots in the air, which made every rider in 
the distance wheel and look around. These 
riders saw the master riding furiously in a 
flat circle back and forth, jerking his grunt- 
ing horse up at the turns, over a space of 
fifty yards, the plains sign of ‘“‘Come to 
me.” They came at a run. 

“What’s up, Jim?” asked Red, 
foreman. 

When the master found his voice, his 
vocabulary was rich and explicit. 

“That man!— Why, he—Oh, dash blame 
my eyes! Why, he’s kickin’ again! He 
kicked on your count, Jim. Wanted to 
put his finger on every steer. Now she’s 
kickin’—Oh, he says we’re runnin’ in 
doughies on him!”’ 

Chiswell mopped | his face with his hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘Turn ’em loose, Red,” he 


the 


cried. ‘‘We’ll throw every one of ’em 
loose! Break the herd and come back to 
camp. I won’t have my men insulted by 


any furriner that ever wore a hat. The 
sale’s off, you man.’ 

Parker protested blindly, but the baron 
would not listen. 

““Wehave worked two weeks gettin’ these 
cows up for you, and done our best,” he 
went on. ‘If there’s any difference on 
earth between ary of these cows, we don’t 
know it, and no man on Texas soil ever 
thought of such a thing. We take ’em as 
they come—the way I did when I bought — 
the way any cow-man does. Do you think 
we're sellin’ brown sugar in a sack, or red 
geraniums for a house-window, you low- 
down thief? What did you come here for? 
Now, you can’t insult me or my men. 
Stay at our cook-house to-night, if you 
want to, but to-morrow you pull out.’ 

Jim Chiswell jerked up his horse, and 
without a word his men followed him as he 
rode off to the ranch, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. Parker followed him 
and aa renewed explanation and 
apolog 

Pay ta tell you I don’t want to deal with no 
man that don’t know a cow’s a cow!” 
broke out the master. 

Parker perspired freely. It would never 
do to let this opportunity escape him. In 
some way, he saw he had violated some 
secret code of etiquette of which he had 
never heard. Incidentally, he had madea 
vast industrial blunder. His profits were 
going away in that dust-cloud yonder. He 
would not get the five thousand at ten 
dollars and a half. He perspired very 
much, and was so abject that the cattle-king 
listened to him once more. 

“Mr. Chiswell, sir,’ he began, ‘‘I am 
awfully sorry, | am indeed. You know, I 
am an utter stranger to this country, and 
don’t in the least know your customs. In 
my country what I asked would be per- 
fectly customary, and no one would dream 
of any offense in it.” 

“You live in a poor country,” 
the range-man. 

‘But we only call it business up there.” 

“‘Tt’s a poor sort of a country where they 
suspect their friends of cheating. That 
don’t go down here.’’ 

“But I didn’t suspect, I didn’t mean 
Why, man, it was only business !”’ 

“You don’t get no cows from Jim Chis- 
well, if that’s your idea of business. I 
want you to know that me and my men are 
just as square as you are and just as good. 
We give you the run of the round-up, and 
we give you as fair a count as we know how. 
Forthat matter, how do I know that you’ve 
got any money at the bank over in town? 


grunted 


I never oncet thought of that in the whole. 


deal. Down here, we suppose a man’s a 
man till he proves different, just as we 
suppose a cow’s a cow.’ 

Parker saw he was in a country of new 
standards, where life was primitive and 
young. Having no intent to offend, his 
lips half quivered. ‘‘I am sorry,” he said; 


and said it so much like a man that Chis- 
well pulled up and threw out his hand, 
cooling as quickly as he had warmed. 
“There now, my boy,”’ said he, ‘‘forget 
it. If you are just an ignorant tenderfoot 
and not asuspicious tin-horn, that’s differ- 
ent, and it’s all right. Here you, Red, you 
take Mr. Parker and ride off a bunch ‘with 
him and throw them in with the cut over 


there. That will shore make it about 
eight hundred, I reckon; anyhow, close 
enough.” 


Parker choked up. 

“Why, my friend,’ said Chiswell, 
don’t want the best of any livin’ man or 
earth, and we don’t stand on a cow or so 
here or there. This world’s big enough 
for ev erybody, and there’s cows enough 
forall. I won’t miss one here or there, and 
you won’t. Come now! We'll finish the 
cut and then have somethin’ to eat when 
the wagon comes up. I'll show you a bar- 
becue. 

“You know how we do? Wecut out a 
big chunk of loin froma critter, and we diga 
hole in the ground and build a fire and get 
it full of coals, and then we take this big 
chunk of loin and put it between two other 
chunks, and cook it down in there between 
them other two chunks until the juices—— 
Well, you want to try a piece of beef like 
that, it’s right 

“And we'll take the heifer out of the 


bunch that’s counted in to me,’ inter- 
rupted Parker. 
Chiswell looked swiftly at him. ‘‘Who 


told you to give beef?’’ asked he. 

““No one.” 

“Well, now, I believe you’ve got the 
makin’ of a cow-man in you, after all,” 
grumbled Chiswell, the old humor coming 
back into his eyes and mouth. ‘‘ You 
didn’t know it, but that’s the eticute; 
that’s the proper way to do. It’s like 
buyin’ drinks around when it’s a feller’s 
turn, you know.” 

Parker hated to see three-fourths of a 
good heifer lying waste on the ground, but 
he was learning. A sudden wave of wild 
recklessness swept over him. What if the 
meal did cost ten dollars and a half? It 
didn’t figure very much per plate, for there 
were more than a dozen eaters here on the 
ground in the blazing sun. The earth 
was young. Commerce was pastoral here. 

This was corey eats BED. 


Three weeks after Parker's trail outfit 
had taken its deliberate departure for the 
North, Red, the foreman, came in, gaunt 
and weary, from a long ride somewhere out 
toward the gray horizon. 

‘“What’s up, son?”’ asked grizzled Jim 
Chiswell of his trusted assistant. 

“There’ll be a good deal up if we don’t 
look out,’ said Red, throwing his hat on 
the gallery floor. ‘‘There’s a nester come 
in over on the Blue Spring. He’s gone 
and made a cedar fence for a quarter of a 
mile, and got the water cut off. The cows 
only get water every other day in there— 
have to come in and get out on the keen 
lope—and. here they’re standin’ round 
seared of that fence and the shack he’s 
built—he’s got his jacal right in near the 
water. I asked him what in thunder he 
was doin’ there, and he ’lowed he had just 
as good a right there as me; said he was 
homesteadin’.”’ 

**Ain’t we got no homestead filed on that 
place?”’ 

“No, I don’t think it, but we ought to 
done it, that’s shore.” 

“Why don’t you run that feller off, son?”’ 

“That’s it, I ought to. Why, that 
feller’s fenced in the range, the free country! 
But, fact is, he’s got a womern along, and 
five or six children. He had a little bunch 
o’ cows standin’ around, eight or ten head, 
maybe. Didn’t look like he’s got much 
to eat, unless’n it’s our beef. He’s wagoned 
out from Dallas, plumb across the Lipan 
country. It looked like God was helpin’ 
him somehow; and there was his womern ; 
and—well, I just couldn’t shoot.” 

‘“Of course you couldn’t, son, of course 
not! 


there’s anything that’s free under the law, 
it’s water and grass.” 

They went within and communed fur- 
ther. This ‘‘nester,” this “‘little fellow,” 
this man with a family and the absurd 
notion that he could settle on government 
land—it was disquieting to think of such 
absolute lawlessness. 


But then, he ain’t got no right to | 
fence up the water and the range. If | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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September 22, 1906 


This Gas=Plant Installed 
Complete for $225. _ 


HAT price includes a 
genuine“ Pilot’’ Acety- 
lene Generator,—the 
most veliable make known. 
—Piping to third floor in 
the building. 
—Handsome, polished 
brass Chandeliers, with— 


— Burners, tips and globes 
complete. Two days’ work 
free, installing plant. 

— Every pipe concealed be- 
tween walls and floors, and 
tested in first-class manner. 

—Full and simple 
explanation of ma- 
chine by a capable 

man at your own home. 

— Generator loaded and 
every jet charged with gas 
ready to touch a match to. 

—All for $225 cash—or 
terms if needed. ; 

This equipment is good 


for twenty years, with very 
trifling, if any, repairs. 
When once installed, it 
will give you as much light 
as you had before from kero- 
sene lampsata ¢hird less cost. 
There will be no more 
lamp-cleaning, filling, trim- 
ming, nor carrying around, 
There will be no more 77sk 
from lamp explosions or fire. 
There will be no more soot 
on curtains, ceilings, walls, 
carpets nor furniture. 
There will be no more 
smell of vile kerosene, and 


ite —— 
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Lights 


‘no need of the dangerous 
kerosene, or gasoline, Can in 
the house. 

There will be nothing to 
do but fill up the generator 
in the basement with a few 
pounds of Carbide and water, 
about once a month. 


a1) 


Nothing to do when you 
want ight but to turn a tap, 
and touch a match to the 
burner. 

Doesn’t ‘hat sound inter- 
esting to you, Madam House- 
holder? 

Then you’ll have the most 
brilliant, the softest, whitest, 
and most spreading light ever 
discovered, in your home. 

You'll have the clearest 
light to ead by—the very 
easiest on the eyesight of 
your whole family. 

You’ll have the sa/es¢ light 


ever introduced intoa home, 
as insurance statistics show. 

(Only four fires from 
Acetylene in a whole year, 
as against 8,865 fires and ex- 
plosions from kerosene and 
gasoline during the same 
year. ) 

You’ll have an Acetylene 
Generator whichis absolutely 
‘“fool-proof,’? so that the 
most stupid sort of ‘‘ hired 
man’? could hardly make an 
accident with it if he ¢vzed, 
and zo accident could pos- 
sibly happen, under any 


circumstances, if one simple, easily- 
remembered rule be followed. 

All this for $225 cash—or terms if p1. 
needed. Drop usa line to-day, stating 7¥* 
how many rooms you’ve got in your * © 
House or Hotel, or how large a Store to light. 

Then we’ll send you a booklet, which will 
make you wonder why you didn’t investigate 
Modern Acetylene before. 

Perhaps we can light your home for $100 
Jess than above price when we know the 
number of rooms you’ve got. 

Write us to-day while you think of it. 

Address, “‘The Pilot Generator,’ 156 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, I]. 
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“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


AT. SMUT Tats 8 


WESSON Revolvers a 
have this Monogram 

trade-mark stamped A 
on the frame. 
others are genuine. 


Our new booklet, “ 


None 


The Revolver,” 


Address Dept. A. 


illustrates and describes each model in 
detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target shooting. 


esting and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free upon request. 


With the SMITH & WESSON revolver you will 


cocking — no hammer to be 
catch on clothing or other objects. 


trigger. 


The most inter- 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


been sold, you will appr 
ciate that it is the safest 
revolver for you to use 


SMITH & WESSON, 35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mas 


eliminate every possibility of accidental discharge. 
There is no hammer to slip from the hand while 
left cocked or to 
YOU cannot 
even pull the trigger accidentally. 
must press the safety lever in the 
back of the handle in a natural 
way at the same time you pull the 
If you do not do this, 
you cannot explode the car 
tridge. When you realize 
that there has never been 
one single accident re- 
ported from over 300,000 
SMITH & WESSON 
Safety revolvers that me 


You 


= 


~ 


HAVE as’ close as 
you desire with- 


out discomfort or un- 
pleasant atter-eflects— 
| shave quickly, easily— 


Gives a rich, lasting lather with any water, 
hot or cold. 
Order from your druggist — 25c. 


Armour & Company 


SHARP Razors or 
‘DULL Razors — 


it makes no dif- 
Berence which, 
provided you use 


ED PINAUDS 


LILAC VEGETAL 


on your face after shaving. 

It produces such a comfortable feeling. 

It soothes. 

It refreshes. 

It has a delightfully refined odor. 

It is the finish par excellence to every shave, 
and puts the user into good humor after shav- 
ing (which is a process that tries the temper 
of many men). 

Prove it yourself. 

Get a bottle from any first-class druggist or 
department store. 

If vou do not shave yourself, insist upon hav- 
ing your barber use it on your face. 
| A free trial bottle sent to any address on 
- receipt of 10 cents to pay postage and packing. 

; Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
—84-86-88-90 Fifth Ave., Dept. 56, New York 


| 


ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic, Eau de Quinine, 
1s best for the hair. 


have an enormous sale, because they | 
f are the easiest and strongest brace (% 
made. WILL OUTWEAR 
3 PAIRS OF OTHER KINDS & 
If in doubt get a pair—test them 
severely, and if they do riot stand up, we 
will make them good. 
. Most dealers have them; 
if your dealer does not, we 
will send them by mail post- 
pail for 50 cents. y 
HEWES & POTTER, Dept.6, A 
87 Lincoln St., Boston. Send 
for free Booklet —“‘ Cor- 7 
rect Dress and Sus- “ 
Pender Styles ° , 
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“So he’s got a woman along, eh?” 

ondered the master. ‘‘Women don’t be- 
ong out here, and he ought to know that 
easy.”’ His eye furtively took in the dusty 
furniture of his own household. ‘‘Old Jim 
Chiswell can take care of all the home- 
steadin’ that goes on in this neck of woods 
for a while, I reckon,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ That 
feller’s got to go.” 

Red scratched his head, still troubled. 
The woman had been helpless, and not 
ill-looking. ‘‘Oh,” sighed Red, “I wish’t 
they wouldn’t have come!” 

“You let a string of nesters start in,” 
said Jim Chiswell, ‘‘and they’ll be farmin’ 
out here the first we know. They will 
have hen ranches and hay ranches and 
what-all. They’ll be raisin’ ducks in the 
water-holes, and plantin’ catfish, and 
starting schools to eddicate the bunch. 
Now here, I’ll tell you what we got to do; 
we'll ride over there to-morrow and take a 
few things and see if we can’t make some 
sort of a pleasant deal with that feller. 
This country belongs to us and not to him, 
for we seen it first. We'll ask him will he 
please move on back East again. If he'll 
sell his cows, we'll buy ’em.”’ 

‘“Maybe he won’t want to go,”’ said Red. 

The fist of the master smote full upon 
the board. ‘‘Get him to one side and tell 
him that if he ain’t moved outen there in 
four days, then we'll move him. We'll 
kill every head of stock he’s got; we'll 
burn his shack, burn his wagon, and if he 
raises ary single whimper we'll fill him 
full of hot holes so quick he’ll never know 
how it happened. I’ll show him, or any 
other sneakin’ nester that blows in here, 
that there’s some such thing as law—as 
LAW, I tell you! Listen to me, son: I’ll 
show him what is LAW.” 

On the morning following they filled the 
ranch-wagon with certain things, covered 
from the dust by a tarpaulin. By noon 
of the second day they paused near the 
Blue Spring, where this unspeakably 
presumptuous man had had the effrontery 
to erect a fence at the water, and a house 
sufficient to shelter his wife and family 
from the sun. The homesteader guessed 
the nature of his visitors’ errand, and as 
they rode up confronted them with a 
steady rifle-barrel, and was leaning against 
a crooked cedar limb. His rifle disquieted 
not in the least either Jim Chiswell or his 
foreman. But the sight of a pale and 
pretty woman, and six children clad in 
abbreviated garments, brought sudden 
consternation. Jim Chiswell had come 
for war; but now he parleyed. 

‘Friend, put down your gun,” he said. 
“T don’t reckon there’s any need for 
trouble. I don’t see what made you 
come in here.”’ 

“lve got as good a right here as you,” 
said the homesteader, who was bilious 
and somewhat ague-smitten. ‘‘I’ve got 
a beiter right. You cow-men run the 
whole country, but you don’t own a foot 
of it. You ain’t got no legal title to a 
foot of your ground or your water. Now, 
I’ve got a title under the law; I’ve gota 


right to a quarter-section, and I done | 


locate it right here. It’s mine, fur there 
ain’t no one ahead of me, and I’m a-goin’ 
to hold it.” 

“You talk right solemn,” said Jim. 

“‘T feel right solemn. My folks is busted 
up back home, and I’ve come out here to 
make my start. I ain’t goin’ to hurt you 
fellers any. I ain’t goin’ to let your stock 
eat up my crops, but I ain’t goin’ to kill 
any of your cows—at least, any more’n 
I need to eat. I’m a-goin’ to do what’s 
right, and stand on the LAW’.”’ 

Jim Chiswell scratched his head. In 
his heart he knew vaguely that here was 
the beginning of the end. Perhaps a 
certain rigid sense of justice animated him. 
He turned toward the woman, who stood at 
the corner of the hut, with face pale, but as 
determined as that of her husband. 

““Ma’am,” said he, ‘I’ve got some 
things out there in my wagon. ‘They used 
to belong to my daughter before she died. 
I brought them from back home, same’s 
you brought your things here. There’s 
a pianny that we don’t need, and a few 
chairs and a table. I was hoping you’d 
take them things and move out. If you 
don’t want to move out and think you’ve 
got as good a right here as we have, why, 
take them things anyhow, and put ’em 
in your house, and remember Jim Chiswell 
give ’em to you. I reckon, maybe, we can 
git along together somehow.” 

A truthful history of that time would 
show that they did get along together 
somehow. 
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AM GOING to make a very plain, firm assertion: 
Life insurance isn’t designed to make money for 
you, but for your family. 

It has been talked as an investment so long that its 
protection has been lost sight of entirely. 

I want to interest the manhood that wants to see how 
surely the welfare of loved ones can be secured: who 
thinks more of that than of himself. 

Candidly I think —in fact I Avow, and so do you if 
you dwell on it a moment—that the man who considers 
life insurance as something to speculate with, to buy 
according to the prospect it has of returning gain to /77, 
doesn’t know the real good there is in insurance. He 
won't know it until he considers his family first. 

And I want men who have care-of-the-family on their 
minds to write direct to me, and tell me what they'd “ke 
to do and what they think they caz do. Like-to-do and 
can-do aren't so far apart as you’d think. I'll write 
them back personally relative to a plan for protection of 
their families which they can start with and keep up with 
not a bit of inconvenience. 

“The nobility of manhood ts loving in life and pro- 
viding in death.” 

Write direct to me. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


The Emerson-An gelus 


Perfect Playing with the Touch of Human Feeling 


To many, music is a pleasure, the source of which must always be in the 
| hands of another. 
The Emerson=Angelus, however, brings to unskilled fingers the power 
| to give perfect technical rendering of simple or complicated music. More 
than this— by its sympathetic, sensitive touch it allows the player to put into 
the music his own feeling. This elusive personal element need not be 
sought by the player, for unconsciously, as the music becomes familiar, he 
finds himself “shading” it in the way it appeals to him. 

Here is a quality which has made the Emerson=Angelus so _ highly 
valued by those who have had long training—they can play perfectly and 
yet without a noticeably mechanical effect. 

Have you appreciated how much pleasure this Emerson Piano, so rich 
in its tone, combined with the Angelus, with its great possibilities, would 
bring to your home ? 


We will send, upon request, a copy of our free catalog and the 
name of a dealer at whose store you can try the Angelus. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World's Greatest Musicians. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Established 1876 


Descriptive literature upon request. 
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Special Service 


JAMAICA 


Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colon 
(Panama) and Hayti 
Weekly Sailings by superb 
“ Prinz”? Steamers and fort- 
nightly sailing by the mag- 
nificent S. S._ Prinzessin 

Victoria Luise of the 


Hamburg-AmericanLine 


Send for illustrated literature telling 
you about this and other Superb 
Cruises to all parts of the World. 


35 and 37 Broadway, New York 


1229 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 159 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
90 State St., Boston, Mass. 
1056 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


_. 
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TYPEWRITER 


Honest in price, service, material and 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at low 
price. It combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, vis- 
ible writing, interchangeable type and prints 
from ribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 
Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 
Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 18 


Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. 
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FLOWERING BU 


LBS 


30 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. Aldi by matl, 10 cts 
These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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wy 0 6WE interest, 
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] : year, 

ua on money deposited in our Savings 

ai Department. 
Ij1}| You can open an account with us 
CHI right now — to-day —just as safely 
aj) und conveniently as if you lived next 
4 | oor to this large, safe bank. 

ty One dollar opens an account. 
a Let us tell you how easy it is to 


bank by mail with this institution. 


Write to Department ‘tA’ for 
our booklet, ‘‘ Banking by Mail.”’ 
Explains everything —a copy tree 


mg for the asking. 
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Vea ty Surplus, . . $2,000,000.00 

Our Building Deposits, . . $28,000,000.00 
STRONG COURTEOUS 
LIBERAL PROGRESSIVE 


RUST 
UNtoN! RUS! Con 


~J00neciste 


No agents’ commissions or extravagant expense 
accounts are added to the price of the Hallwood. 


PANY 


That is why we can sell Accurate, High Grade, 
Reliable Registers at about half the price of other 
makes, We sell through your jobber or direct 
fromthe factory. Soda and Cigar Registers as low 
as $60.00. Write for descriptive matter. Address 


THE HALLWOOD CASH REGISTER CO. 
131 Yale Street Columbus, Ohio 
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MISS BUFFUM’S 
NEW BOARDER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


should have scant opportunity to study 
the Prince’s face from where I sat, I edged 
my way along the side of the corridor, 
the crowd making progress difficult for 
| him, but easy for me, as I crept close to 
the wall. When I reached the door 
opening into the banquet hall I took up 


a position just inside the jamb, so that I[ | 
could get a full view of the Prince as he | 


| passed. 
At this instant I became aware that a 


mine. 
looking 
| Russian. 


into the face of the bearded 
His eyes were fastened on mine, 


| face, as if he was wondering at the bad 
manners of a man who would thrust 
himself ahead of a royal personage. For 
an instant the features were calm and 
impassive, then as he continued to look 
at me there flashed out of his eyes a search- 
light glance that shot straight through 
me. 

It was Bing! 

Bearded like’ a Cossack; more heavily 
| built, solemn, dignified, elegant in carriage 
| and demeanor, with not a trace of jollity 
about him—but Bing all the same! | 
could have sworn to it! 

The flash burned for an instant; the 
eyes behind the canvas dodged back, then 
with a graceful wave of the hand he 
| turned to the Ambassador who was now 
abreast of him and said in a voice so low 
that I caught the words but not the tone: 

“Tsn’t it a charming sight, your Ex- 
cellency? There is nothing like the 
hospitality of these wonderful Americans.” 
And the two passed into the brilliantly- 
lighted hall. 

I made my way to my seat and sat 
thinking it over. That he had recognized 
me was without question; that he had 
ignored me was equally true—why, I 
could not tell. 

For years I had made him one of my 
heroes. He had stood for cheerfulness, 
for contentment with one’s lot, for con- 
sideration for another—and always a 
weaker brother. When his abrupt de- 
parture had been criticised by my fellow- 
, boarders, I had stemmed the tide against 
him, dilating on his love for his children, 
on his loneliness away from them; on his 
simplicity, his common-sense, his desire to 
help even a young fellow like me who had 
no claim upon him. In return he had seen 
fit to treat me with contempt—I who 
would have been so proud to tell him how 
his advice had helped me and what prog- 
ress I had made by following it. 

The incident took such hold upon me 
that I found myself dissecting his mentality 
instead of that of the Great Personage in 
| the public eye. As I analyzed my feelings 

I found that he had hurt my heart more 
| than my pride. I would have been so 
glad to have shaken his hand—so glad 
to have rejoiced with him over his changed 
conditions—once the occupant of a front 
room in a cheap boarding-house, support- 
ing himself by filling space in the columns 
of an encyclopedia, and now the bosom 
friend of Princes and Ambassadors! 

Then a doubt arose in my mind. Was 
it Bing? Had I not made a mistake? 
How could a smooth-shaven Dane with 
blond hair transform himself into aswarthy 
Russian with the beard of a Cossack? 
| There was, it is true, no change in the eyes 
or in the round head—in the whiteness 
and width of the forehead, or the breadth 
of the shoulders. All these I went over 
one by one as I watched him every now and 
then lean across the table and speak to 
some of the distinguished guests that 
surrounded him. The thing which puzzled 
me was his grave, sedate demeanor, 
dignified, almost austere at times. A man, 
I thought, might grow a beard and dye it, 
but how could he grow a different set of 
manners, how smother his jollity, how 
wipe out his spontaneous buoyancy? 

No, it was not Bing! It was only my 
stupid self. I was always ready to find 
the mysterious and unnatural. I turned 
to the guest next me. 

“Do you know who that man is on the 
dais,” I asked; ‘‘the one all black and 
white, with the big beard?”’ 

“Yes, one of the Prince’s suite; some 
jaw-breaking name with an ‘-usski’ on 
the end of it. 


. 


| pair of broad shoulders were touching | 
Turning quickly, I found myself | 


an inquiring, rather surprised look on his | 


He brought him with him; | 


"all 
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MUSIC MASTER 
is delighted with the 


marvelous tone quality of 


THE 


“PISTEN! I have discovered the soul of the Columbia Graphophone —it is 
the record. The machine —that is the body. The Record —that is the 
soul, the life. 

It is hike this: The Columbia Record, itis a tone photograph — minute, exact, 
delicate, artistic. These other records, they are like tin-types, flat, inartistic. 
It must be that my neighbor has of that kind. There comes to me an idea. 

I will announce to him, my neighbor, that these Columbia Records fit the machines 

of all makes; they will fit his machine and make him to play the better music. 

Me! Always I am annoyed that any choose the tin-type when at their com- 
mand is the tone photograph so perfect, of the Columbia Record.” 
The price of Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records is 25 cents each. 


records, you waste your money. 
The price of Columbia 10-inch Dise Records is 60 cents each. Remember that the best operatic and vaude- 


ville artistes are found on the Columbia list. 


If you pay more for other cylinder 


Hear the Columbia and Cylinder Records in any of the Company's stores in all the large cities, or at the regular 
dealers everywhere, andl compare with the same selections of any other make, and you will be convinced, like the Music 
Master, of the superiority of the Columbia records. Write for catalogue of Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’! 
90 and 92 West Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
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A Dependable 
Runabout 


COMPLETE 
With CUSHION TIRES 
With PNEUMATIC TIRES 
Top $25.00 Extra 


S.E.P.11 


The Jewell 


q The JEWELL is a graduate of three 
years’ practical running and is now the 
most reasonable means to automobile 
service and pleasure. 

g We have just finished a large lot for 
quick shipment. 

Q Produced with the same care in ma- 
terial, construction, adjustment and 
testing, — and comprising the mechanic- 
ally operating features of the large cars. 
q Climbs all grades and runs 
rough roads satisfactorily. 

g Built simply and 
substantially. No 
cams, gears or com- 
plicated parts to cause 
trouble. 

q@ Easyto operate and ~ 
understand. 


Gasoline. 8 full H.P. 


4 to better than 15 miles an hour. i 
Single cylinder 2 cycle engine. 2 
Planetary type transmission. 


The Forest City 
Motor Car Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


Send for Catalog “B” 


$400.00 
$450.00 


© ? or, do you want to study the subject ? If so, you should 
re You in OVE P citer atonce “THE LOVER'S COMPANION.” Com- 
e piled by CHARLES NoEL DouGLAs. 12mo, 160 pages. 
—————————————— ——__ Gloth bounds) Price, bUveente.s Uiieess theta a 
artistic, interesting and valuable book of its kind in existence. Everything the master minds of all 
have sung and written concerning the divine passion can be found in this work, and it is replete with 
most exquisite love lyrics, love ballads, and love poems, attuned to each and every mood of the human h 
and covering 75 different subjects. It contains two thousand literary love gems—a very Cupid’s treas 
and store-house of love. An indispensable adjunct to every library, desk, and boudoir. If you want to write 
to the object of your love and do not know just what to say or how to say it, this book will help you out) 
and be of great value to you. This great book, handsomely bound in cloth, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57G Rose Street, New York. 
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BUY PAINT FROM 
THE FACTORY 


The store is nearer your house, 
but / am nearer to you. Tama 


manufacturer and deal direct with 
the consumer, nof through a whole 
chainof middlemen,each going into 
your pocket for his share of profit. 


i I make only pure paint—best 
| f White Lead and Zine ground in 
j refined Linseed Oil—and 

save you 1-3 on every gallon. 

Ingersoll paints have been in 
use 64 years, and are endorsed 
by the Grange. 

SAMPLE CARDS FREE—also my 
book, “All About Paint and 
Painting,” which tells youa few 
facts that may smrprise you. 

0. W. INGERSOLL 
237 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squals to make 
Money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 

{ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
{big Homers, our books and our breeding 
/methods revoiutionized the industry and 

have been widely copied. 


During the past 
Year our trade 
Was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
‘than we ever sold. Visitors 

| Welcome at farm, correspond- 
fence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
‘to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
mouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, 12 volumes, pre- 
pares ambitious students for the 
Bar, auy state; covers Theory 


and Practice authoritatively, 
simply. Marks an epoch. First 
few sets at Special Price. Write 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
350 B Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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vols like a bull pup biting a muff, doesn’t 
enn 

I smiled at the comparison, but I was 
still in doubt. 

When the banquet broke up I hurried 
out ahead of the others and posted myself 
at the top of the staircase leading down 
to the side door of the street. The Prince’s 
carriage—an ordinary cab—was ordered 
to this door to escape the crowd and to 
avoid any delay. This I learned from my 
old friend Alcorn of the Central Office, in 
charge of the detectives at the dinner, 
and who in answer to my request said: 

“Certainly [ll let you through. Come 
alone, and don’t speak to me as you go by. 
I'll say you’re one of us. The crowd thinks 


he’s going out by the other door, and you } 


can get Beal close to him.” 

The Prince came first, wrapped in furs 
—the black-bearded Russian at his side 
in overcoat, silk hat and white gloves. 
The Ambassador and the others had 
bidden them good-night at the top of the 
staircase. 

Under Alcorn’s direction I had placed 
myself just inside the street door where 
I could slip out behind the Prince and 
his black-bearded companion. As a last 
resort I determined to walk straight up 
to him and say: “You haven’t forgotten 
me, Mr. Bing, have you?” If I had 
changed so as to need proof of my identity 
Alcorn would furnish it. Whatever his 
answer, his voice would solve my mystery. 

He walked down the stairs with an easy, 
swinging movement, keeping a little behind 
the Prince; waited until Alcorn had 
opened the street door and with a nod of 
thanks followed Polinski out into the night. 
Once outside I shrank back into the 
shadow of the doorway and held my 
breath to catch his first spoken word—to 
the coachman—to the Prince—to any one 
who came in his way. 

At this moment a man in a slouch hat 
and poorly dressed, a light cane under 
his arm, evidently a tramp, hurried across 
the street to hold the cab door. I edged 
nearer, straining my ears. 

The Prince bent his head and stooped 
to enter the cab. The tramp leaned 
forward, shot up his right arm; there 
came a flash of steel, and the next instant 
the tramp lay writhing on the sidewalk, 
one hand twisted under his back, the 
other held in the viselike grip of the 
black-bearded man. Alcorn rushed past 
me, threw himself on the prostrate tramp, 
slipped a pair of handcuffs over his wrists, 
dragged him to his feet, and with one hand 
on his throat backed him into the shadow 
of the side door. 

The Prince smiled and stepped into his 
carriage. The black-bearded man dusted 
his white gloves one on the other, gave an 
order in a low tone to the coachman, took 
his place beside his companion and the 
two drove off. 

I stood out in the rain and tried to pull 
myself together. The rapidity of the 
attack; the poise and strength of the 
black-bearded Russian; the quickness with 
which Alcorn had risen to the occasion; 
the absence of all outcry or noise of any 
kind—no one but ourselves witnessing the 
occurrence—had taken my breath away. 
That an attack had been made on the life 
of the Prince, and that it had been frus- 
trated by his friend, was evident. It was 
also evident that accosting a Prince on 
the sidewalk at night without previous 
acquaintance was a dangerous experiment. 
When I recovered my wits both Alcorn 
and the would-be assassin had disappeared. 
So had the cab. 

Only two morning journals had an 
account of the affair; one dismissed it 
with a fling at the police for not protecting 
our guests from annoyance, and the other 
stated that a drunken tramp had demanded 
the price of a night’s lodging from the 
Prince as he was leaving Delmonico’s, and 
that a member of the Prince’s suite had 
held the fellow until a policeman came 
along and took him to the station-house. 
Not a word of the murderous lunge, the 
flash of steel, the viselike grip of the black- 
bearded man or the click of the handcuffs. 

That night I found Alcorn. 

“Did that fellow try to stab the Prince?” 
I asked. 

“ae Yes.’ 

“With a knife?” 

“No, a sword cane.” 

“The papers didn’t say so.” 

“No, I didn’t intend they should. 
Wouldn’t have been pleasant reading for 
his folks in St. Petersburg. Besides, we 
haven’t rounded up his gang yet.” 
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Confessions of a 
Flat-iron 


By A. Taylor- Cutter. 


HE ‘‘Tailor’s Goose’’ forsooth ! 
‘Well, if /’m the Tailor’s 
‘Goose’ who is the Tailor’s Fox? 

—tell me that. 

‘‘ Better ask the Tailor—/e knows! 

‘‘When there’s any ‘foxing’ to be 
done with a Suit of Clothes or an Over- 
coat, you'll find Old Doctor Goose is 
the star performer. 

‘‘When the journeyman tailor leaves 
a fulness here, that should have been 
worked out by the needle; or a short- 
ness there; a tight seam, or a slack one, 
that’s the time Old Doctor Goose gets 
busy, and increases his practice. 

‘“T can do more stretching and 
shrinking in fez minutes than your poor 
old needle-working Tailor could do in 
ten hours, as the Tailor knows. 

‘“‘And no Consumer can tell, af sight, 
the difference in effect between my ten 
minute job and the needle-working ex 
hour job. 

‘“‘Of course, my work won’t 
beyond the first damp day of wear. 

‘But what does Brother Tailor care 
for that? 

‘‘Before the Purchaser can wear the 
Coat on a damp day, he must dy and 
pay for it. 

‘And, when he has bought it, and 
worn it, then it’s ‘up to him’ to keep 
his Coat in shape—viz., get it pressed 
up and shaped over vegularly by Old 
Dr. Goose. 

‘‘Oh, yes—I know that’s expensive / 

‘‘But the expense ‘hex comes out of 
the Purchaser’s pocket—not out of 
Brother Zazlor’s pocket. 
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‘“‘Of course, Brother Tailor and I 


have to make our little Profit, you 
-know. 
“And it costs about fez times as 


much to shape a Coat Collar fully with 
permanent needle-work as it costs with 
my quick and easy process of hot flat- 
iron faking. 

‘What's the use of putting fer- 
manence into the shape of a Coat 
Collar, or into the Shoulders, when you 
can’t get any more price for them from 
the Clothier, and it doesn’t ‘show’ to 
the Consumer oz the day of sale ? 

“««Sincerity Tailoring’ —Bosh! 

“What does Brother Tailor or 
Brother Clothier care for /hat if he 
can make a dollar or two more per 
suit, by the Dr. Goose method ? 

“Why, 80 per cent. of all the Coats 
and Overcoats made are shaped by the 
Aat-iron. 

“Granted they do wilt out in a 
hurry, and need constant pressing. 

‘But that’s the Consumer's funeral. 

“Tl tell you, Neighbor, this Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer method is just so 
much profit wasted. 

‘““Their idea of opening up every 
faulty seam, in a Revision Room, and 
their re-shaping it by costly hand-needle- 
work is as foolish, to my mind, as their 
shaping of all Collars, Lapels, and 
Shoulders by the same tedious and 
permanent method. 

““The Retailer won’t pay them any 
more price for ¢hezy Clothes on that 
account. 

“And the Consumer doesn’t care 
much, either. 

‘““He doesn’t &vow enough about 
the difference in permanence to care. 

“Yes, yes—I grant you—the Con- 
sumer must frequently pay for pressing 
a flat-iron shaped suit, if he would keep 
it looking as well as a ‘Sincerity’ 
needle-shaped suit would look without 
pressing. 

“But that’s the Consumer’ s 
not the J/anufacturer’s, nor 
Retailer's Loss. 

‘‘Oh, very well then— 

‘“People who &zow enough to want 
needle-shaped clothes instead of Flat- 
iron shaped clothes, caz get them if 
they look for label of the ‘Sincerity 
Clothiers’ onthem. That label reads— 


Loss, 
the 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN and FISCHERCO. 
CHICAGO 
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when you carry this rifle. 
you have 15 more shots coming almost 


GET AWAY. 


the first ever put on an American sporting rifle. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


The squirrels and rabbits can’t get away from you 
If you miss one the first time — 


It makes a ramble in the forest a pleasure—productive of full 
game bags—and all the excitement of quick successful shots. 


DESCRIPTION: This is the finest and most reliable repeating rifle ever offered at the price. 
22 long rifle cartridges — 16 shots for shorts and 12 for long or long rifle — and the ejector works like lightning. 
12 or 16 shots (depending on the cartridge used) almost as quick as you can pull the trigger. 


Quick take-down pattern — full length 38%", length of barrel 20’ — weight 51% Ibs. Has that excellent military bolt action — 
HAS THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE—A SIMPLE TOUCH OF THE 


before he can move. 


It shoots 22 long or short or 
You can deliver 
THE GAME SIMPLY CANNOT 


LEVER PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE. HAS THE ONLY EJECTING DEVICE THAT WILL QUICKLY 
EMPTY THE MAGAZINE WITHOUT FIRING A CARTRIDGE. HAS MORE UNIQUE, DESIRABLE FEATURES 
THAN ANY OTHER 22 CALIBER REPEATE Has beautifully polished walnut stock, military butt plate, every part drop 
forged —lock work made of spring steel. AN EXCELLENT RIFLE FOR FIELD, FOREST OR GALLERY PRACTICE — 
SURE TO GIVE SURPRISING PLEASURE TO IIS POSSESSOR. 


X SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR $7.75—1F YOUR OWN DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU. 
We publish two delightful stories—“ William Te exper = 
expert with his first Funior Rifle, and“ My First Rifle” by 


mun, Capt. Fack O'Connell, which we will send free, witk o 
catalogue of rifies, revolvers, and shotguns. 
Dept. 15 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Showing Position 
of Ejector in Ejecting Shell NORWICH, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Shot Guns, Rifles and Revolvers in the World 


’ Attached to any hose like 4 
an ordinary nozzle, the RDREY HE wagon or auto, with- 


Y i out scratch or blemish. 
No more splashing of water on 


expensive cushions, either. Handled as easily as a paint brush, but cannot injure varnish or paint, as is common 
by the older, but now obsolete method wherever the ARDREY is used. Water constantly percolates through 
innumerable tiny holes to the sponge, keeping it cleansed. Wheresponge is removed the ARDREY isalsoa 
complete garden sprayer. Cleans vehicles, windows, wood-work, etc., thoroughly without wetting a 
clothes or hands. Useful wherever a hose will reach. Made of solid brass, and will be sent securely 
packed for $3.00, all charges prepaid. Send today before you forget it, because it’s a purchase you'll 
prize far beyond the cost. Our booklet is free, and you should write for it today. 


ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 129 F Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y.,U.S. A. N 


thoroughly cleans buggy, 
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Does It 
Cut or Pull? 


The worst pulling razor can be made a good, 
quick cutter if you strop it on a Torrey Strop. 
Our FREE catalogue will teach you how. 

For more than half a century, we have been 
preparing razor strops by the ‘lorrey Process. 
A few strokes ona 


Torrey Strop 


will do more for your razor than any amount 
of stropping on the ordinary strop. 

Every razor needs a good strop, and when Torrey 
Strops can be hought in any style for 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, there is no excuse for a dull razor. 

They will be sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply 


them, Money refunded or new strop if not satisfactory. 


Torrey's Oil Edge Dressing will keep any strop soft 
and pliable. 
price. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 


Price 15c at dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Catalogue containing valuable information free. 


The 
Satisfied Sportsman 
is the one who has 
a rifle that fulfills 
allhis requirements. 
A rifle that can be 
depended on in 
cases of emergencies 
— Such an one will be found inthe 


Savage 
“Take Down” Rifle 5 


(Caliber 303, 30-30, 32-40, 38-55, 25-35). 
A new model easily and avickly v7 


te iken apart for cleaning or pack- 
ing, andreassembled without 
the aid of any tool. The 

Take Down” feature 
in no way _ interferes 
with the strength or ac- 
curacy of the weapon. It 
hasa26-inch barrel, with 
cylindrical magazine. 
Weight, 7 3=4 pounds. 
Send for Catalogue and 
full description. 


Savage Arms Co. 


79 Turner St. 
Utica, N.Y. 
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Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain? 


Hundreds of Derien Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of at once. They include Stein- 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Scouings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be aie ruished from 
lew, yet all are offered at a great discount. ne 
pianos range from $125 upward. Als 
beautiful new Ups FROM rights at $125, $135, 
$150 and $165, An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend _ highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy of 
our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano Book 
Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our entire piano 
stock, Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give years 


of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 


40 Adams Street Chicago 


Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic’? Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able, ‘comfortable. Ask your dealer, 


or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 


JOHN H, PARKER, Dept. 57 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


Ge el et ee 
Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 
| N 70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic” 
16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the 


World. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Lovusski. 


| Paris in 
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“The Prince didn’t seem to lose his 
nerve?”’ I asked. 

“No, he isn’t built that way.” 

“You know him, then?” 

““Yes—been with him every day since 


| he arrived.” 


‘‘And who is the black-bearded man 
with him?” 

“He is his intimate friend, Count 
Been all over the world to- 
gether.” 

“Ts Lovusski his only name?” This 
seemed to be my chance. 

Aleorn turned quickly and looked into 
my face, 

“On the dead quiet, is it?” 

“Yes, Alcorn, you can trust me.” 

““No—he’s got halfa dozen of ’em. In 
’70 he was Baron Germunde with 
estates in Hungary. Lived like a fighting- 


| cock; knew everybody at the Palace and 


everybody knew him—stayed there all 
through the Franco-Prussian War, In 
London in ’75 he was plain Mr. Loring, 
trying to raise money for a mine somewhere 
in Portugal—knew nobody but stock- 
brokers and bank presidents. In New 
York five years ago he was Mr. Norvic 
Bing, and worked on some kind of a 
dictionary ; lived in a boaromng hous on 
Union Square.” 

I could not conceal my delight. 

“‘T knew I was right!” I cried, laying 
my hand on his arm. “I lived with him 
there a whole winter.” 

“Yes, hetold meso. That’s why Jam tell- 
ing you the rest of it.’ Alcorn was smiling, 
a curious expression lighting his face. 

‘And how came he to be such a friend 
of the Prince’s?”’ I asked. 

“He isn’t his friend—isn’t anybody’s 
friend. He’s a special agent of the 
Russian Secret Service.”’ 


Sherman and the Sculptor 


N GUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, the sculp- 
tor, has several delightful anecdotes 
of General Sherman, whom he posed for 
the bust from which his great statue at the 
entrance to Central Park was made. The 
sculptor rather took his subject to task for 
the negligent way in which his cravat was 
tied, as if it were trying to make a break 
for his right ear. His coat, too, was open 
at the throat. St. Gaudens suggested that 
it was not quite soldierly, that generals of 
other countries in their portraits were 
buttoned up trig, as if on parade. Sher- 
man answered him with: ‘‘Sir, I’ll have 


| you know that a General of the Army of the 


United States will wear his tie and coat in 
any way he pleases,” 

The same story has been told in another 
form—about using the correct fork at 
dinner—but this is the true version. 

At another time, in talking of the Civil 
War and its close, he said in a musing 
manner: 

““Yes, there were Grant, Sheridan and I, 
and a pretty strong team, too; a pretty 


. strong team.’ 


Mr. St. Gaudens was very much bothered 
by never being able to get at the back of 
the General’s head, for when he went behind 
him the General would turn also; he was 
too old a campaigner to put any trust in 
flank movements. The sculptor was at 
his wit’sends. Entreaty did no good what- 
ever, and he saw himself forced to devise a 
stratagem. 

Knowing the General to be fond of a 
generous Burgundy he bought the best 
bottle of old Clos possible and left it where 
it would catch the soldier’s eye. It wasn’t 
long before the General spied it. 

“What have you there, St. Gaudens?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, only a bottle of old Burgundy for 
which I have no use.’ 

“No use for old Burgundy?” 

“No, but won’t you try some of it, 
General?” 

“Well, I might find some place for a 
little.” 

So St. Gaudens drew the cork and pushed 
the bottle within easy reach of the Gen- 
eral’shand. It wasn’t long before the wine, 
helped by the warm spring afternoon air, 
began gently to have its effect. The 
strong old head nodded, nodded—surely 
he was fast asleep. Now was St. Gaudens’ 
time! Softly, on tiptoe, he stole around 
and began his work. For a moment he 
looked up at his model again, and there was 
the old war-horse as wide awake as ever, 
looking him squarely in the eyes and 
taking it all in! One doesn’t know how 
that part of the bust was ever finished. 
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ELASTIC CYSTS 


Here Is An Example of SlobeWernicke Service. 


The B. & O, Railroad Company, before deciding upon the purchase of the filing devices 
required for their new fourteen story building recently erected in Baltimore, sent representa- 
tives from their mechanical and construction departments to different cities to make a per- 
sonal inspection of the factory facilities of various concerns manufacturing office equipment. 

After their report was received, samples of different lines were subjected to further 
examination at the head office. 

The result of these inspections came inthe form of an order, calling for over $75,000 worth of 
Globe=Wernicke “Elastic” Filing Cabinets and Book-Cases. 

Whether you wish to furnish a single office, a suite of rooms or a sky scraper, our prod- 
ucts, our factory facilities and our numerous distributing agencies over the United States 
afford you the best possible service. Uniform prices everywhere. 2 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


BRANCH STORES: Write for Catalogue No. D 806, 


NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. fe 
The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 


CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. 
BOSTON, o1-93 Federal. 


OU may think you know 
what a Phonograph is; 
RS you may think you have 
heard one; but you do not 
know what a Phonograph 

will do—you do not 
know how good it 
- can be until you 
have heard the 


Improved Edison 
Phonograph 


Thomas Alva Edison invented the Phonograialt 
idea. The Edison is his own best develop 
ment of the Phonograph idea. It possesses 
the marvelous quality of giving you ‘‘you 
kind of music’’ better—that is more clear 
more entertainingly, more musically—than 
other talking, singing or playing machi 
‘“‘Your kind;” that is the keynote of 
Edison Phonograph. You don’t have to lea 
to like it. It plays what you like. 


ee ed ee ee en ee 


“The American Nights Entertainment,’’ a book which will 
suggest many ways of making home more desirable than the — 
club, which will help entertain friends, which will give ideas 
for money- ‘making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 
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HE small, conveniently- 
located ribbon-changing 


lever on the front of 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


absolutely controls the kind of type- 
writing produced. There is nothing 
to do save set this lever according as 
you wish purple copying, non-fading 
black or red typewriting. 
The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models 


Tne SMITH PREMIER T¥PEWRITER Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 


New System WE Nay. 
Mastered ByHome Stu 
__ In Sparetlours. 


} The first radical improvement in Shorthand 
since 1839— based on entirely new principles. | 
No need to spend months in study as with \ 
old systems. You can learn in your own home J 
in spare time. Boyd Syllabic is easy to learn, 

HW — easy to write—easy to read. Simple, Prac- 
tical, Speedy, Certain. No ruled lines—no 
positions—no shading—as in other systems. 
No long list or word signs to memorize, Only 

| mine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English Language at your absolute 

{ command. Boyd shorthand notes are as legible 
as longhand. A perfect system for stenog- 

raphers, private secretaries,newspaper reporters, 

railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men may 
now easily learn shorthand for their own private 
use. By learning Boyd Syllabic, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memo- 
randa, etc., may be committed to paper with 
lightning speed. The Boyd system is the only 
system suited to home study. We refund your 
money if we fail to teach you in thirty days. Our 
graduates hold lucrative, high grade positions 
in all parts of the country. Send Today for free 
booklets, testimonials, and full description of 
this practical new shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
828 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, lil. 
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SAWING WOOD 


is the best exercise known 
for man. This health-giving, 
muscle-building, flesh- 
reducing, blood - circulating 
exercise is obtained by using 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Exerciser 


It exercises every muscle of 
the body, reduces corpulency, 
and quickens the circulation, 
which is a sure help for indiges- 
tion, insomnia and vertigo. 
Practical for men, women and 
children. Neat, compact, port- 
able. Size 36x 20inches. Can 
be used in the parlor or bed- 
chamber, 

Sent prepaid by us upon 

receipt of price, $350. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22.Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Prickly Heat, “Atle 


higher 

‘ in price, perhaps, 

t Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 


and Sunbura, a reason for it.”’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 


Delightful after Shaving. 


emoves all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s 


‘old everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
the original). Sample Free. 
_ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Letters to 
Women in Love 


(Continued from Page 7) 


corner-place in the sofa. She was standing 
by the father, both arms were around his 
neck, her head was bowed over his, and 
her lips touched his hair. I could not 
analyze my feelings; I was only a tiny 
child. . . . I stole back silently along 
the hall. I was happy and a little bit 
proud, as though I had seen something not 
meant for every one. Mother and father 
were not thinking of me; that was certain. 
But because of the instinctive discretion 
which had made me go, unannounced, 
back to nurse, I considered myself much 
more “grown up” than though I had 
obtained my longed-for ‘‘good-night kiss.”’ 
And perhaps, as I fell asleep, there was a 
comfortable, motherly feeling in my heart 
that some day I, too, should “‘like to be 
married.” 

Well, dear, what I mean by my long 
reminiscence is this: 

When we are little our parents represent 
for us not one man and one woman, but 
all men and all women, the outside world 
in fact, power, justice, wisdom. This is 
something that, so long as our children are 
young, we should not forget. I can’t tell 
you how many times in the cruel vicis- 
situdes of life my thoughts have gone 
back to the picture of that young mother 
bending, all tenderness and love, over the 
one whom she sought to reward and console. 

We must be for our children an illusion 
—the illusion. 

““No!”’ I can hear you protest. ‘‘What 
is the use in deceiving them?’’ 

You will not be deceiving them. And 
as for undeceiving them, life will do that 
fast enough. No, what you have a chance 
to give them is just that sacred something 
which the orphan asylums can’t provide. 
You can give them the atmosphere of 
confidence in life, understanding oF human- 
ity, happiness in the present, hope for the 
future, based on faith in what is loyal and 
enduring. Illusion? Yes. Butsuch illu- 
sion as made knights in the Middle Ages 
and heroes in all times. 


vil 
To the same : 

I knew you would not agree with me in 
my last letter. Yet your dissidence is 
only half-hearted, for you admit that 
things are going a trifle better at home, 
and you ask what I would advise, in case 
you decided to try and put up with 
another year, anyway, of your present 
trying existence. 


You call me “poetical,” and I perceive | 


the slight tone of scorn with which the 
epithet is applied. (1 can remember my 
grandmother’s accent as she used to affirm : 
“There’s only one thing worse than an 
artist; that’s a poet.”) Well, if I do 
sometimes abandon myself to dreams and 
flights of the imagination, I have, you will 
admit, my practical side. 

It isn’t possible to dole out, like soldiers’ 
rations, the exact recipe for ‘‘what to do”’ 
when you are not happy with your husband. 
Circumstances are complex, and they have 
a way of presenting themselves in a 
manner most disconcerting to prearranged 
plans of campaign. 

Yet there are a number of remedies that 
one may apply successfully in the most 
distressing daily experiences, with results 
that were unhoped for. 

In the first place, since it is best to begin 
with the drastic measures, I would order 
you to forget yourself—not occasionally, 
but entirely. Just put absolutely out of 
your mind Mrs. Lily Burnside. Cast aside 
instantly all claims that she may have 
to individual importance. Disregard any 
pretensions she may hold out toward 
“her rights’? to be happy and to be 
‘made something of.” 

It is in self-obliteration that a woman 
finds herself. 

It is by sacrifice—not to say suffering — 
that she becomes happy. 

The very surest way to secure attention 
—the sort you had without trying for it 
when you were a girl—is to be attentive 
yourself. 

Don’t neglect little things. 

Remember the effort made by your 
husband outside, and the response it calls 
for within the house. 

Be in a receptive attitude when Jack 
arrives home; wait to hear what he has to 
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Special Offer for One Month Only 

To stimulate sales, before the fall rush begins, we offer an assortment of full 
size Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing 50 pounds 
each (5 Ibs. more than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, with bound 
edges, square corners, beautifully made, and covered with any ticking you desire (we 
illustrate three patterns above) A. C. A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White 
Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring- 
bone; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe with floral effects of Blue, Pink, 
Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the special price of 


$1529 Delivered 


(or $15.50 if made in two parts) 
EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US ANY WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Terms of Sale Cash with Order. None Sent C. 0. D. 


These are great bargains, way under regular price. You must speak quickly if you 
want any, as our offer is open for immediate acceptance only— it will expire Sept. 30th. 


ORDER OF US DIRECT OR THROUGH YOUR OSTERMOOR DEALER 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and color 
desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. Beware 
of imitations. See that the name “‘Ostermoor”™ appears on every mattress. 

Evenif youdonotwish a mattress now you should knowall about the ““Ostermoor " and itssupe- 
riority to hairin health, comfort and economy. Send your name ona postal for our free descriptive 
book, *“*The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Regular 


Price 


$23.50 


A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


This Company pays 5 
per cent interest on de- 
posits and your money 
may be withdrawn at any 


time on demand. Ab- 
solute safety is assured. 
Write for the Book 


SS CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 CALVERT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN ( 
Arse cu com NY 


Hotel Credit Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Nothing we might say would so surely convince you 
of our facilities for placing high grade men in good 
positions asa sample copy of oon nee, The 
current issue of this monthly publication describes 
500 positions now openthrough ourt welve offices for 


Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and ‘echnical men, 
Young Collegemen, Specialists, etc. Salaries range 


from $600 to $5000 a year. Sample copy free if you 
write us today stating age, experience and position 


desired. HAPGOODS 


| 
The National Organization of Brain Brokers | 
Suite 142, 305 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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Schools and Colleges 


ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, 
complete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in pre- 
paring boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. 
Superb dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. 
The new “ Megaron” contains a noble recreation hall 
and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, 
not for mere strength. 73rd year begins Sept. 11th, 
1906. Illustrated catalogue. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


ere 
Staunton Military Academy 

An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. 

275 Boys from go States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 18 years old 
prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure, bracing mountain-air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. line, 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from homes 
of refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal individual instruction by 
our Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-six years old. New $50,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


New [ngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
rue: OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
A steady growth of over fifty years has de- 


Term opens 
Sept. 20,1906 


veloped this Conservatory into a great or- 
ganization, and it is now the largest and best 
equipped school of music in America. 


Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the of tuition. Practical normal classes. 
Graduates are in much demand as teachers and 
musicians. \ number of free violin scholarships 
available for 1906. For year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


cost 


A Science, Classical, English and Military School of 
the highest class. College Preparatory. Spacious modern 
buildings, perfect sanitation. Gymnasium, Bowling, 
Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field, Quarter Mile 
Cinder Track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous School 
life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven miles 
from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in the town. 

Catalog on application. 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent, 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


ATTEND THE 


Illinois College of Photography 


A well and 
learned 
students win convention 
secured for graduates. Endorsed by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Illinois, and the Inte: 
national Association of Photo-engravers. Write fo1 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
L, H. BISSELL, Pres, 952 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


paying 


delightful 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. 


profession easily 
Our 
prizes, Good positions 


A. M. HENSHAW, Comd't. 70TH YEAR. 


Ohio Military Institute 


College Hill, Ohio. A Boy’s School. 


Location. 10 miles from Cincinnati, in a wholesome, highly 
cultured community. 

Organization. Thorough academic training; careful phys- 
ical culture ; healthful recreation. 

Athletics. Football, baseball, tennis, swimming — under 
supervision. Large gymnasium and swimming pool, athletic 


field. Certificates admit to many Colleges. Graduates in both 
Governinent Academies. Address The Comd’t, 
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tell you; don’t pounce upon him with 
some story of how exasperating the 
servants have been. When he has finished 
telling of his day’s experiences and effort, 
the chances are you will have forgotten 
(what it is just as well Jack should never 
know) that the careless cook has ruined 
your best muslin dress with a big, scorched 
mark right in the front breadth of the 
skirt. 

On the other hand, don’t be so abstract 
that Jack is bewildered. Don’t have your 
head full of notions got out of some book 
you may have been reading. Be simple, 
and, above all, be comprehensive. ut 
yourself in the other’s place. 

If possible—this seems almost too much 
to ask—let your husband feel that he 
makes you happy. 

And when you are unhappy, show all 
the loving feelings you can conjure up, 
for a man is always touched by a woman 
who seems to love him—even his wife. 

Don’t ask questions only to find out 
something you would be much happier not 
to know. . 

And don’t, in a conversation on general 
topics, admit only what you want to 
believe. Both of these things exasperate 
our masculine brothers. It is characteristic 
of men to live in the present. We women 
have made the past unpleasant to them 
by reproaches, and the future trying by 
threats. ‘‘I remember how you...” 
and’) Lityou Barnes. || 

The woman, moreover, lives generally 
in the future when she is happy (‘‘of 
course this can’t last’) and in the present 
when she is unhappy (‘‘there is no reason 
why things should change . Bee 

It is never well to attempt deciding 
everything in one critical moment. 

Don’t say what you don’t mean (this is 
one of our favorite resources), and don’t 
be hurt when you are taken seriously. 
Avoid issues. When things are going 
badly, and you are both displeased, try to 
think of something for which you are truly 
grateful, or something which you admire 
in Jack. This will act as the little pebble 
placed in the course of the torrent, and 
which serves, by turning it aside, to avert 
a cataclysm. 

But this is enough advice to spend a 
whole year in applying. 

Take twelve months about it. Then 
write me, and let me know whether the 
darkness has befallen you, or whether the 
light has shone upon your tears to make 
a rainbow of hope and promise. 

It is all worth while. The least little 
effort toward control and self-sacrifice is 
ennobling from the moment that it has 
for its aim the happiness of another, the 
harmony of a household, the stability of 
a home. 

Until a year then, and always yours 
faitotully eee 


Vu 
To the same : 

I have long since passed the age when 
I am in a hurry to see the years fly by. 
Yet I must confess I was very impatient 
waiting for the time we had fixed upon to 
expire. 

“My dear old friend,” the welcome 
handwriting begins. It is calm and steady 
and mistress of itself, this writing which 
I once knew so nervous, so trembling, so 
in rebellion against people and things, 
like her who guided the pen. 

You, Lily, were unhappy so long as you 
thought that Jack did not do enough to 
protect you, and that you always had to 
be doing something for yourself. 

You have been happy now ever since 
the day you realized that it was you who 
had to protect Jack, that it was he who 
was confided to you daily after the outside 
battle, when he returned to his home and 
to his own. 

You don’t want to be anything more 
now than ‘‘Jack’s wife.” 

And do you know what will probably 
be the outcome? 

After being really Mrs. Somebody in 
your own house, you will begin to be Mrs. 
Somebody outside. For the atmosphere 
that surrounds a happy couple is like the 
perfume of freshly-gathered flowers. One 
turns one’s head to see where it comes from. 
Indeed the happy couple pass in the 
midst of smiles, a consolation, an example. 
Silly people say: ‘‘How lucky they are!” 

Wise people add: “‘They deserve their 
happiness.” 

ou know better than anybody else, 
dear Mrs. Somebody, how well they 
“deserve it!” . 
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STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 


s 


FOR 
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S 


That experience which comes from keeping 
at it until we reach the best, joined to the 7 
perfection which results from 52 Years 
of Knowing How, makes the Stein-Bloch 
Label mean there is none ‘‘ Just as Good’’ 


You will find the label inside each coat under- 
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‘blasts 
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neath the flap below the collar. 


OFFICES AND SHOPS: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for Book of Styles. 


1906-7 FALL and WINTER MODELS 


Now on sale through 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
with our broad Money- Back-if- Wanted 


GUARANTEE 


of better all-around hat satisfaction than 
comes with hats offered at nearly twice 


the $3 price. 


MODERN METHODS OF 
MAKING and MARKETING 


in largest quantities and varieties justify 
the $3 price and the broad guarantee. 


MAIL ORDERS 


In any city where we have no agency, 
we will, on receipt of $3, deliver by 
prepaid express any of the hats shown 
Send the order to our fac- 
tories, Danbury, Conn., with your age, 
height and waist measure; giving the 
size of hat worn and naming the color 
and hat number wanted. The stiff hat 
No. 3425, the soft, No. 
7254, ‘The hats are made in black, in light, 
medium, and dark brown, and in pearl. 


HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 
Factories: DANBURY, CONN. 
Wholesale Offices 
Chicago 
Send for Catalog P, 1906-7. 


herewith. 


shown in oval is 


Training For Business Management 


Accountancy, 
Stock, Bond and Produce Brokerage, 
Insurance, Real Estate and Railroad Work. 


Special one year and regular two and three year courses. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 27. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


New York 


Look for it. 


NEW YORK. 
130-132 FIFTH AVENUE 


Boston 


#| Outdoor Study — 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girl) 
Pasadena, California. 


In the most delightful climat 


17th Year. New Buildings. Gyn 

&| nasium, Art, Music. Certificate 
admit to Eastern colleges. Pupi 

met in Chicago. i 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 


St. Johns Military Academy 


‘*The American Rugby”’ 


An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. 


New barracks stea 


heated, electriclightedand vacuumcleaned. Central heating plant. No firesin building. 
P. O. Drawer I, DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN. ; 


Mechanical 
Intelligence 


is the cheapest kind 
there is. The more 
of it you can apply to 
office routine, the 
smaller the amount 
of your pay-roll. 
Numbering work 
must be accurate to 
be of any value. It 
must also be legible and rapidly executed. 


THE BATES HAND-NUMBER- 
ING MACHINE 


works just as accurately, speedily and legibly 
in the hands of the office boy as in the hands 
of your highest-priced clerk. 

It numbers consecutively, duplic: utes or re- 


peats. Whichever kind of work it is set for, 
that work it does without a mistake. 

The figures print clearly, in perfect align- 
ment, in small space, and can be read at a 
glance. Add a Bates Machine to your office 
equipment. It will soon pay for itself. 

Tell us your business on a postal and we 
will tell you what there is in the Bates Num- 
bering Machine for you. We’ve a little book- 
let covering your individual needs. 


BATES MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 
33 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


ASS BAIRD’S HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


One hour from New York City and 
five hours from Boston, via N. Y., 
N.H.,and Hartford R. R. Country 
air. Tdeal environment for study and 
recreation. Broad culture. Real 
training of body, mind and manners. 
The home life is replete 
with inspiration, tending 
to develop each girl into 
a useful and attract- 
ive member of _ the 
family and of society. 
Separate house for girls 
under fifteen. Intermediate, 
Academic and College Pre- 
paratory classes. Superior ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the 
Languages. For cz italogue address 


MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal. 


| Bethel Military Academy. %Warrenton, 
| Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location. 
Prepares for Business, Universities and Government 
_Academies. Excellent record for 42 years. Individual 
attention. Charges $250, For illustrated catalogue, 
address Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WE TEACH TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY and put our graduates at 


work. Railroads write us 
daily for operators and furnish RAIL- 
ROAD PASSES TO DESTINATION. 
Expenses very low and students can 
y earn their board. 40-page book 
} a telling about it—FREE, Rail- 
road wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Established 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. 
Individual instruction for 


Cedarcroit Schoo 26 boys, occupies estate of 


Bayard Taylor. 125acres(incountry);excellentcuisine; 
modern appliances. For illustrated catalogue address 


JessE Eyans Puitips, A. M., Principal. 


i Eastern College For Young Men and Young Women. 


Strong kaculty ot American and 
) European Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir- 
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Near Washington, D. C. No hazing. Students from 22 States. 
Yearly rate $180. J.S. GRUVER, A. M., Pres., Front Royal,-Va. 


‘CUSHING ACADEMY 
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Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 ayear. Send 


' for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, Principal. 
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| 54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the 
large schoo] with personal inspiration of the small. New 
building with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past year, 


69 boys, 10teachers. Princ. A. E. BAILEY. 
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The Chase of 
the Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 13) 


‘“You know she didn’t take the plate?” 
he demanded. 

‘‘ Certainly,”’ replied the reporter; ‘and 
that’s what makes it all the more aston- 
ishing. I talked to her this afternoon, and 
when I finished she seemed to think I had 
come to arrest her, and she wanted to go to 
jail. I nearly fainted.” 

Dick glared incredulously, then resumed 
his nervous pacing. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Did she mention my name?” 

“T mentioned it. She wouldn’t admit 
even that she knew you.” 

There was a pause. 

“T don’t blame her,” Dick remarked 
enigmatically. ‘‘She must think me a cad.” 

Another pause. 

“Well, what about it all, anyhow?” 
Dick went on finally. ‘‘The plate has been 
returned, therefore the matter is at anend.”’ 

““Now look here, Dick,’ said Hatch. ‘I 
want to say something, and don’t go crazy, 
please, until I finish. I know an awful lot 

about this affair—things the police never 
will know. I haven’t printed anything 
much, for obvious reasons.”’ 

Dick looked at him apprehensively. 

“Go on,” he urged. 

“T could print things I know,” the re- 
porter resumed; swear out a warrant for 
you in connection with the gold plate 
affair and have you arrested and convicted 
on your own statements, supplemented by 
those of Miss Meredith. et, remember, 
please, neither your name nor hers has been 
mentioned as yet.” 

Dick took it calmly; he only stared. 

“Do you believe that I stole the plate?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly I do not,’ replied Hatch, 
“but I can prove that you did; prove it to 
the satisfaction of any jury in the world, 
and no denial of yours would have any 
effect.” 

“Well?” asked Dick, after a moment. 

“Further, I can, on information in my 
possession, swear out a warrant for Miss 
Meredith, prove she was in the automobile 
and convict her as your accomplice. Now 
that’s a silly state of affairs, isn’t it?” 

“But, man, you can’t believe that she 
had anything to do with it! She’s—she’s 
not that kind.” 

“‘T could take oath that she didn’t have 
anything to do with it, but all the same I 
can prove that she did, ” replied Hatch. 
““Now what I am getting at is this: if the 
low, should happen to find out what I 

Buy they would send you up—both of 


“ce 


Well, you are decent about it, old man, 
and I appreciate it,’’ said Dick warmly. 
“But what can we do?” 

“Tt behooves us—Miss Meredith and 
you and myself—to get the true facts in 
the case all together before you get pinched,”’ 
said the reporter judicially. ‘Suppose 
now, just suppose, that we three get to- 
gether and tell each other the truth for a 
change, the whole truth, and see what will 
happen?” 

“Tf I should tell you the truth,” said 
Dick dispassionately, ‘‘it would bring ever- 
lasting disgrace on Miss Meredith, and I’d 
be a beast for doing it; if she told you the 
truth, she would unquestionably send me 
to prison for theft. he 

“But here ” Hatch expostulated. 

“Just a minute!’’ Dick disappeared 
into another room, leaving the reporter to 
chew on what he had, then returned in a 
little while, dressed for the street. ‘‘Now, 
Hatch,” he said, ‘‘I’m going to try to get 
to Miss Meredith, but I don’t believe she’ll 
see me. If she will, I may be able to ex- 
plain several things that will clear up this 
affair in your mind, at any rate. If I don’t 


see her By the way, did her father 
arrive from Baltimore?’’ 

seyiese’ 

“Good!’’ exclaimed Dick. ‘“I’ll see 


him, too—make a show-down of it, and 
when it’s all over I'll let you know what 
happened.” 

Hatch went back to his shop and threat- 
ened to kick the office-boy into the waste- 
basket. 

At just about that moment Mr. Meredith, 
in the Greyton home, was reading a card on 
which appeared the name, ‘‘Mr. Richard 
Hamilton Herbert.’’ Having read it, he 
snorted his indignation and went into the 
reception-room. Dick e2rose to greet him 
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The Lawyer Says: 


“To me the purchase of a watch 
seemed a case of the Watch Manu- 
facturers versus My Pocket-Book. 
So I cross-examined my jeweler for 
‘evidence on watch-service and 
watch-cost. 
“I learned that cheap 
watches are nothing more 
than small clocks made to 
fit into watch cases. 

“Also that expensive 
watches sell at high prices 
because of their jewelry 
value in addition to their 
actual time-keeping value. 

_ “Sol bought this medium 
priced watch— a Mabaglanat 
It isn’t a clock and it isn’t 
piece of jewelry. It is a 
serviceable, truthful, 
time-teller of rich, re- 

fined appearance—and 
appearance means a great deal 
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Gold Filled 
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Every penny a 

Watch 
costs is there in 
time keeping 
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Ask your jeweler to show you Watches. If he doesn’t keep 
them just give us his name and address and we will send you a free copy of a 
handsome and instructive book—the Blue Book of Watches for Ladies, or Red Book 
of watches for Men. Write us today for the book you want and we will make it 
easy for you to examine, test and if pleased to buy a WuKkupland “Natch. Don’t 

_forget.to give us your jeweler’s name. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 32 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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tO Kt.Gold Filled 
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Wholesale Prices © vain 


The stove you select is sent on a year’s approval, safe delivery guaranteed, 
PI ‘ 

freight prepaid, choice of latest designs and appliances, handsomely 

—.., ornamented, highly polished, ready to put in your home. ‘The real 


GOLD COIN stoves 
on a Year’s Free Trial 


These high-grade, trade-marked stoves, standard for nearly 50 years, sent directly from 

our factory (saves $5 to $25 on a stove) and, if at any time within a year the stove is 

F not perfectly satisfactory to you, we will return your money and take the stove back. 
First, write for our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK —free, Learn about styles and prices 
in this famous line—both Ranges and Heating Stoves. It pays to get a good stove. 


12 Oak St., Troy, N.Y. 


Our patent grate free 


THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
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“Taylor Old Style” Tin in 
Perfect Condition after 
Thirty Years’ Wear 


This old building, located in Memphis, - 


Tennessee, was roofed with ‘‘ Taylor 
Old Style’”’ tin in 1876. After thirty 
years of exposure it is still in good con- 
dition and gives every indication of 
adding many more years to its record. 


No other form of roofing material and no 
other roofing fiz has a record of this kind 
to its credit. Write for free booklet, ‘‘A 
Guide to Good Roofs.”’ 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


Established 1810 PHILADELPHIA 


to myself 
1} AsIknew hima yearago, 
I could tell him a lot 
That would save him a lot 
Of things he ought to 
know. —KIPLING 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
that the knowledge and 
application of the laws 
governing sex affect your 
health, happiness, and 
success in life. 
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give you this necessary 

knowledge inamannerthat 

you can readily understand. 
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and offered a hand which was promptly 
declined. 

“T’d like to ask you, Mr. Meredith,” Dick 
began with a certain steely coldness in his 
manner, “just why you object to my atten- 
tions to your daughter, Dorothy?”’ 

““You know well enough!”’ raged the old 
man. 

“Tt is because of the trouble I had in 
Harvard with your son Harry. Well and 
good, but is that all? Is that to stand for- 
ever?”’ 

“You proved then that you were not a 
gentleman,” declared the old man savagely. 
“You’re a puppy, sir!” 

“Tf you didn’t happen to be the father 
of the girl I’m in love with, I’d poke you in 
the nose,” Dick replied, almost cheerfully. 
“‘Where is your son now? Is there no 
way I can place myself right in your eyes?” 

“No!” Mr. Meredith thundered. ‘An 
apology would only be a confession of your 
dishonor!” 

Dick was nearly choking, but managed 
to keep his voice down. 

“Does your daughter know anything 
of that affair?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“‘Where is your son?”’ 

“None of your business, sir!’’ 

“T don’t suppose there’s any doubt in 
your mind of my affection for your daugh- 
tere” 

“T suppose you do admire her,”’ snapped 
the old man. ‘You can’t help that, I 
suppose. No one can,” he added naively. 

‘*And I suppose you know that she loves 
me, in spite of your objections?’’ went on 
the young man. 

“Bah! Bah!” 

“‘ And that you are breaking her heart by 
your mutton-headed objection to me?”’ 

““You—you ” sputtered Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

Dick was still calm. 

“May I see Miss Meredith for a few min- 
utes?’’ he went on. 

“‘She won’t see you, sir,” stormed the 
irate parent. ‘‘She told me last night that 
she would never consent to see you again.” 

““Will you give me your permission to 
see her here and now, if she will consent?”’ 
Dick insisted steadily. 

‘‘She won’t see you, I say.” 

“May I send a card to her?”’ 

‘‘She won’t see you, sir,’’ repeated Mr. 
Meredith doggedly. 

Dick stepped out into the hall and beck- 
oned to the maid. 

“Please take my card to Miss Meredith,” 
he directed. 

The maid accepted the white square 
with a little uplifting of her brows, and 
went up the stairs. Miss Meredith re- 
ceived it languidly, read it, then sat up 
indignantly. 

“Dick Herbert!’’ she exclaimed incredu- 
lously. ‘‘How dare he come here? It’s 
the most audacious thing I ever heard of! 
Certainly I will not see him again in any 
circumstances.’”’ She arose and glared de- 
fiantly at the demure maid. ‘Tell Mr. 
Herbert,”’ she said emphatically, ‘‘tell 
him—that UIl be right down.” 


VII 

R. MEREDITH had stamped out of 
the room angrily, and Dick Herbert 

was alone when Dollie, m regal indignation, 
swept in. The general slant of her ruddy 
head radiated defiance, and a most depress- 
ing chilliness lay in her blue eyes. Her 
lips formed a scarlet line, and there was a 
how-dare-you-sir tilt to nose and chin. 
Dick started up quickly at her appearance. 

“Dollie!’”? he exclaimed eagerly. 

“Mr. Herbert,’’ she responded coldly. 
She sat down primly on the extreme edge 
of a chair which yawned to embrace her. 
“What is it, please?”’ 

Dick was a singularly audacious sort of 
person, but her manner froze him into 
sudden austerity. He regarded her stead- 
ily for a moment. 

“T have come to explain why—— 

Miss Dollie Meredith sniffed. 

“T have come to explain,” he went on, 
‘‘why I did not meet you at the Randolph 
masked ball as we had planned.” 

“Why you did wot meet me?” inquired 
Dollie coldly, with a little surprised move- 
ment of her arched brows. ‘‘ Why you did 
not meet me?”’ she repeated. 

“‘T shall have to ask you to believe that, 
in the circumstances, it was absolutely 
impossible,’ Dick continued, preferring 
not to notice the singular,emphasis of her 
words. “Something occurred early that 
evening which—which left me no choice 
in the matter. I can readily understand 
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To the Man 
p. In Business 


It makes no difference what business you are in 
Dennison makes many things to help you. Indeed 
so numerous and varied are Dennison’s business helps 

that Dennison’s Dictionary is required to tell about them. 
%' 


emsonds Dictionar 
is avery remarkable book of 245 pages. Its index shows you at a 
: glance just what you need — without searching for it. - Its illustrations 
in colors, picture for you the articles just as they are, while the text 
accurately describes all kinds of Shipping Tags, Merchandise Tags, 
Gummed Labels, Seals, Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in the 
patent pin tubes, Sealing Wax, Bank and Office Supplies, Factory Tags, 
Coin Cards, Pin Tickets, Crepe Paper, Tissue Paper, Gummed Paper, Price 
Tickets, Size Marks, Restaurant Checks, Baggage Checks, Coat Room 
Checks, Jeweler’s Fine Paper Boxes and hundreds of other articles, any one 
of which is an aid tothe business orthe home. Dennison’s Dictionary as 
a reference book is invaluable to every man in business, and yet it will 
be sent with carriage paid if you request on your own letter head. 


Ask the dealer for Dennison’ s Goods 


Address Dept. ‘‘17’’ at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Sompany 
The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 
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Made in New Vark 


Made to Your Measure 


Suit or Ovacoe 2a 


Nobody can doubt that New 

York sets and dictates the styles 
for the country. 
Nobody will dare 
dispute that the 
most skillful crafts- 
men in the art of * 

Tailoring abide in New York. 
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Our handsome catalog New York } 


‘Styles for Men” now ready, it’s 
FREE and welcome. 

This book shows clearly at a glance 
the most effective style for every type 
of figure —in other words, it fills all re- 
quirements by description and illustra- 
tion, what you ought to wear—if you 
would be in style and look your best. 

Daring styles for young men—prac- 
tical styles for conservative dressers— 
professional styles, Cleric and lay —the 
correct New York Styles for semi- 


formal, day wear, evening wear, dressy ] 


functions, etc. 

FREE with our Catalog we send you 
a well chosen generous assortment 
(Exclusive Styles) of cloth samples. 
The pick of foreign looms and only the 
best of American makes. 


Also a com- f 
plete outfit with full directions for tak- | 


ing your own measurements at home. | 


We give a bond that is broad enough, 


safe enough and true enough to protect | 


you or anybody who orders here from | 


all risk. It is: 


We guarantee to fit you or refund your | 


money. 
As a mark of good faith, we prepay express 
charges toany point in the U. S. to your home. 


Write for this Style Book now and by return 
mail you will have new ideas about Styles, a better under- J 


standing aboutTailoring anda pleasantsurprise about Prices. | 


It will be a revelation to you what ‘*Made in New York” means, 
Our prices range $12.50 to $22.50. 


References by permission: Citizen's Central National Bank, New York. East River National Bank, New York. 
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Electric 
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Patent Sales Specialist 
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your indignation and humiliation at my 
failure to appear, and I had no way of 
reaching you that evening or since. News 
of your return last night only reached 
me an hour ago. I knew you had dis- 
appeared.” 

ollie’s blue eyes were opened to the 
widest and her lips parted a little in 
astonishment. For a moment she sat 
thus, staring at the young man, then she 
sank back into her chair with a little gasp. 

“May I inquire,” she asked, after she 
recovered her breath, ‘‘the cause of this— 
this levity?” 

“Dollie, dear, I am perfectly serious,” 
Dick assured her earnestly. ‘I am trying 
to make it plain to you, that’s all.” 

“Why you did not meet me?” Dollie 
repeated again. ‘‘Why you did meet me! 
And that’s—that’s what’s the matter 
with everything!” 

Whatever surprise or other emotion 
Dick might have felt was admirably re- 

ressed. 

“T thought erhaps there was some 
mistake somewhere,” he said at last. 
“Now, Dollie, listen to me. No, wait a 
minute, please! I did not go to the 
Randolph ball. You did. You eloped 
from that ball as you and I had planned 
in an automobile, but not with me. You 
went with some other man—the man who 
really stole the gold plate.” 

Dollie opened her mouth to exclaim, 
then shut it suddenly. 

“Now, just a moment, please,’”’ pleaded 
Dick. ‘You spoke to some other man 
under the impression that you were speak- 
ing to me. For a reason which does not 
appear now, he fell in with your plans. 
Therefore, you ran away with him—in 
the automobile that carried the gold 
plate. What qaprened after that I cannot 
even surmise. only know that you are 
the mysterious woman who disappeared 
with the Burglar.” 

Dollie gasped and nearly choked with her 
emotions. A flame of scarlet leaped into 
her face and the glare of the blue eyes 
was pitiless. 

“Mr. Herbert,” she said deliberately at 
last, ‘‘I don’t know whether you think I 
am a fool or only achild. I know that no 
rational human being can accept that as 
true. I know I left Seven Oaks with you 
in the auto; I know you are the man who 
stole the gold plate; I know how you 
received the shot in your right shoulder; 
I know how you afterward fainted from 
loss of blood; I know how I bound up 
your wound and—and—I know a lot of 
things else!” 

The sudden rush of words left her 
breathless for an instant. Dick listened 
quietly. He started to say something —to 
expostulate—but she got a fresh start and 
hurried on: 

“‘T recognized you in that silly disguise 
by the cleft in your chin. I called you 
Dick and you answered me. I asked if 
you had received the little casket and you 
answered yes. I left the ballroom as you 
directed and climbed into the automobile. 
I know that horrid ride we had, and how 
I took the gold plate in the bag and walked 
—walked through the night until I was 

exhausted. I know it all—how I lied and 
connived, and told silly stories—but I did 
it all to save you from yourself, and now 
you dare face me with a denial!” 

Dollie suddenly burst into tears. Dick 
now attempted no further denial. There 
was no anger in his face—only a deeply- 
troubled expression. He arose and walked 
over to the window, where he stood 
staring out. 


*T know it all,” Dollie repeated gur- | 


glingly —‘‘all, except what possible idea 
you had in stealing the miserable, wretched 
old plate, anyway!” There was a pause 
and Dollie peered through teary fingers. 


“How—how long,” she asked, “have you | 


been a—a— a—kleptomaniac?” 

Dick shrugged his sturdy shoulders a 
little impatiently. 

‘Did your father ever happen to tell you 
why he objects to my attentions to you?” 
he asked. 

“No, but I know now.”’ And there was 
a new burst of tears. “It’s because— 
because you are a—a—you take things.” 

““You will not believe what I tell you?” 

“How can I when I helped you run 
away with the horrid stuff?” 

“Tf I pledge you my word of honor that 
I told you the truth?” 

“T can’t believe it! I can’t!’’ wailed 
Dollie desolately. ‘‘No one could believe 
it. I never suspected—never dreamed— 
of the possibility of such a thing even 


Truth in Advertising 
implies Honesty in Manufacture. 


COLGATE’S 


SHAVING STICK 


will not smart or 
dry on the face. 


The statement of any shaving 
soap manufacturer that his is— 

‘the only kind that wont smart 
or dry on the face’’—is false. 


PROVE IT 
by trying Colgate’s. 


TRIAL STICK in NICKELED BOX sent 
for 4cts. Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 John St., N.Y. 


| PLEASURE PLACES 2 INFINITE VARIETY- 
. SHORE. VALLEY o2¢ MOUNTAIN — a/o79 ~ 
\)e COAST LINE ~SHASTA ROUTE. — 
NONE OTHER HONEYMOON JOURNEY IN ALL 
> He WORLD EQUALS THAT WHICH IN= 
at “’ CLUDES - SANTA BARBARA , EL P1ZM0, 
Se ASo Roses, DeLMoNTE, SANTA CRUZ, SANJOSE 
ond the Resorts of fhe Gast and Shasta ReBions. 
AT DEL MONTE. Bor acne iter hathe hesean CLASS. ELEY Prasenges Tail 


Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Room Q, Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, California. 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The One Great 
Standard Authority. 


Can it truly be said of any other book 
than WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY that it is :— 


The Standard of the Federal and State 
Courts? The Standard of the Govt. 
Printing Office? The Basis of nearly all 
the Schoolbooks? Indorsed by every 
State School Supt.? Universally recom- 
mended by College Presidents and Edu- 
cators? The Standard for over 99% of the 
Newspapers? UP-TO-DATE and RELI- 
ABLE. 2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book ? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments, Kegu- 
lar and Thin Paper editions. Unsur- 
passed for elegance and convenience, 


1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 


Write for ‘‘The Story of a Book’’—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 


COAT SHIRT 


CUSTOM SIIIRTMAKER WOULD 
IN WHITE AND COLOR-FAST 
$1.50 AND MORE 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME, 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World 
459 River Street, TROY, N.Y. 


MADE AS A 
MAKE IT. 
FABRICS. 


hol: their original shape and style when worn because 
they are self-conforming and fit the head naturally. 
Their easy fit and lightness in weight give the greatest 


hat comfort. They are made from selected furs com- 
bined with our new process of stiffening which gives an 
elegance of finish and wear resistance unequalled in 


any other self-conforming derby. 


KINGFLEX HATS cost $4.00 
Kingflex-Werdna Hats contain the finest fur and 
trimmings that can be put into a derby added to the 
self-conforming qualities of the KINGFLEX, They 
cost $5.00. 
Ask your hat man for a KINGFLEX. Send for our 
booklet showing the new Fall styles. Address 


GUYER HAT COMPANY 
163 Hampden Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 


Boston New York 


Powerful — Durable — Economical 


Write for free book explaining cost and how toorgan- 
ize, build and operate telephone systems among your 


neighbors. CadizElectric Co.,80 C.C.C.Bldg.Cadiz,0. 
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when you lay wounded out there in the 
dark woods. If I had, I should certainly 
have never—have never—kissed you.” 

Dick wheeled suddenly. 
| “‘Kissed me?”’ he exclaimed. 
| ‘Yes, you horrid thing!’’ sobbed Dollie. 
| ‘Tf there had previously been the slightest 
doubt in my mind as to your identity, that 
| would have convinced me that it was you, 

because—because—just because! And 
besides, if it wasn’t you I kissed, you 
ought to have told me!” 

Dollie leaned forward suddenly on the 
arm of the chair with her face hidden in 
her hands. Dick crossed the room softly 
toward her and laid a hand caressingly 
about her shoulders. She shook it off. 

‘“How dare you, sir?’”’ she blazed. 

“Dollie, don’t you love me?”’ he pleaded. 

“No!”’ was the prompt reply. 

“But you did love me—once?” 

“Why —yes, but I—I ——” 

“And couldn’t you ever love me again?” 

“TJ don’t ever want to again.” 

“But couldn’t you?” 

“Tf you had only told me the truth, 
instead of making such a silly denial,” she 
blubbered. ‘‘I don’t know why you took 
the plate unless—unless it is because you— 
you couldn’t help it. But you didn’t tell 
me the truth.” 

Dick stared down at the ruddy head 
moodily fora moment. Then his manner 
changed and he dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

‘“‘Suppose,’”’ he whis ered —‘* Suppose I 
should confess that I did take it?’ 

Dollie looked up suddenly with a new 
| horror in her face. 

‘Oh, you did do it then ?”’ she demanded. 
This was worse than ever! 

‘Suppose I should confess that I did?” 

“‘Oh, Dick!’’ she sobbed. And her arms 
went suddenly around hisneck. ‘‘ You are 
breaking my heart. Why? Why?” 

“Would you be satisfied?’’ he insisted. 

“‘What could have caused you to do such 
a thing?” 

The love-light glimmered again in her 
blue eyes; the red lips trembled. 

‘““Suppose it had been just a freak of 
mine, and I had intended to—to return 
the stuff as has been done?’’ he went on. 

Dollie stared deeply into the eyes up- 
turned to hers. 

‘Silly boy,” she said. Then she kissed 
him. ‘‘But you must never, never do it 
again?” 

“‘T never will,’’ he promised solemnly. 

Five minutes later Dick was leaving the 
house when he met Mr. Meredith. 

“T’m going to marry your daughter,” 
| he said quite calmly. 

Mr. Meredith raved at him as he went 
down the steps. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


In the Dull Season 


URING one of the dull seasons in the 
dry-goods trade, the department man- 
ager under whom I was once employed 
grew very anxious for new business, and, in 
order to hold his own with the other de- 
partments, offered a bonus besides a com- 
mission to the salesman netting the largest 
amount of business in a given time. Of 
course, al! of us began to hustle, and it was 
hard work, because the buyers would not 
buy. My territory was poor at best, but I 
needed the money, so I determined to miss 
no chances. 

I was, however, just beginning to lose 
hope when I happened to see in my news- 
paper a proposal for bids for Government 
contracts. 
for sailors’ caps. I immediately thought 
of some of our old stock of ribbons which 
I knew would do for this demand. But 
the goods were to be delivered in monthly 
lots for six months. This was an obstacle, 
for I must sell the whole lot at one time 
to win. How to do this I did not know, 
but presently I thought of a plan. 

I asked the manager for a price for the 
lot, and, in view of the dullness of the sea- 
son, he gave me a very low figure, half be- 
lieving I could not sell the goods. 

I went to a jobber and got a promise 
from him to take the whole lot at once if 
I could show him where to sell them. He 
made the bid at a figure giving him a good 

rofit, ten per cent. of which I was to get. 

e received the order from the Govern- 
ment and he bought the lot. 

By this I won the bonus, my commission 
and ten per cent. of the jobber’s profit. 
dha alt€ 
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le | NHIS is the way we sell Mitchell Cars— 
é Go into any Mitchell agency and 

tell the man what your ideal is. 
Everybody has one when he starts to 


buy a car. 
Is there some particularly vicious hill 


you have in mind that a carat /wice ‘the 
price has balked on? 

All right — we’ll go out and “show you”’ 
how The Mitchell will “‘eat it up.” 

Or perhaps there’s a particularly bad 
strip of sand that you’d like to have your 
car go through on the high. 

Get right in and we’ll go out and ‘‘ show 
you.” 

Or maybe you’d like to go 4o or 45 miles 
an hour for a while. 

Perfectly agreeable—the car will do it 
easy, and we can stand it as long as youcan. 

Want to know about durability and up- 
keep cost ? 

Here’s a list of users. Call them up on 
the’phone or write them (enclosing stamp). 


THE MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO.,151 Mitchell Street, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. 


September 22, 1906 


What Practical Test 


will you have, to Prove 


E the 
Car you want? 


We'll go by their statements and we haven’t 
or won't attempt to influence them in any 
way. 

Theories are all right, and ‘‘estimated ”’ 
horse power sounds fine, but practical, 
homely ‘‘show-me”’ is the only thing that 
will banish doubt and silence argument. 

After you have seen with your own eyes 
what Zhe Mitchell will do, the higher 
priced cars won’t look nearly so good as 
they did before. 

And when these high priced fellows 
contemptuously refer to the Mitchell as a 
“low-priced car,’”’ it won’t mean much to 
you, particularly when you remember that 
anything under $135 used to be a ‘‘low 
priced bicycle.” 

Write us for catalogue which will take you 
through our modern perfectly drganized 
factory. It will show you how skill, mechan- 
ical knowledge and system cuts down price 
without in the slightest degree lowering 
QUALITY, the prime essential in any car. 


One was for a lot of hatbands | 


as long as worn. 


and finish—no sweat shop work. 
novelties and absolute first cost. 


this superiority. 
Book and “How to Fudge an Overcoat,” the 
information in which will save you money every 
time you buy any kind of clothing. 

Remember we will see that you can buy a 
Kenreign Coat wherever you live. 


G Kenyon Co srotinn hv: 


> LOTS OF FUN 


Young or Old—all enjoy it. Send 25c for the 
best version published and fully illustrated, of 


with complete instructions for parlor or stage, great for 
children’s parties, home, church or lodge affairs, etc.:—in 
addition we will send you one Punch and Judy whistle and 
our 144 Page Catalog No.6 describing in detail hundreds 
of other entertainments and thousands of plays. 


The Crest Trading Co. 
21N Witmark Bldg pNGe: 


FOR NOTH IN Write Por Tt To-day 


Once you own a Kenreign Coat, you will give it 
the hardest service ever required of any garment. 
Kenreign Coats are built for that kind of work, dressy 
for fair days, yet rain-proof, and to hold their shape 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world that make 
clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 


Every modern device and expert supervision insure the finest workmanship 
We control cloth mills securing exclusive 


Kenyon Overcoats and Kenyon Raincoats for Women share 
Send dealer’s name and address with yours for our latest Style 


CLEANS AND SHARPENS EVERYTHING 


This Union Hustler Faucet Water Motor | 
attaches instantly to your faucet. It sharpens | 
cutlery,cleans silverware and polishes all metal - 
surfaces. It will run a fan, sewing machine, 
etc. It gives 4 H. P. and makes 4,000 revo- 
lutionsa minute on good water pressure. Outfit: 
consists of one motor (castiron) emery wh 
polishing wheel, polishing material, wrench 
leather belting, washers and printed instruc 
tions packed in a wooden box. This regul 
$5 outfit wesell today for$3. Price advances 
in another month. Sent C.O.D. Money 
Wa refuncdedifnotsatisfactory. Agents want 
Correspondence with dealers solicited. 
THE EDGAR MFG. CO., Dept. 89 

104 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hammer the Hammer 


-or Drive a Nail 
with an 


The Car That is 
Right 

Motor power is commonly rated by calcu- 
lations based on cylinder capacity, gauge 
tests, etc. 

Through faulty design, poor valve action 
and overheating, the actual power often falls 
far below this rating. 

The Rambler motors are fitted with overhead valves of ample size and opening. This 
results in quick clearance of exhaust gas, which assures a full charge of fresh vapor anda 
cool engine. 

The workmanship is of the same high class that has characterized all Rambler Models. 

Model 15, the leader of the 1906 line, is a powerful touring car, with 35-40 horse power 


motor, and every modern feature in power, plant and equipment. 
Full details of this and five other models in the second edition of our 1906 catalogue 


Right side Model 15. Motor 
showing valve mechanism, 


Johnson 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


Revolver 


but don’t try it with azy other. The Iver Johnson is equipped 


Hammer, $5 
Hammerless, $6 


xx 


I] which is at your service. with our automatic safety lever that must be in place before the 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. hammer can touch the firing pin and the lever cannot be in place ' 
Branches: unless you purposely pull the trigger all the way back. \ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Pull the trigger and an Iver Johnson is just as sure to fire re, 
New York Agency, 38-40 \V. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. as it’s sure not to go oft any other way. 


For absolute reliability, accuracy, finished protection in every 
detail of material and workmanship, the Iver Johnson has few 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


x 


Model 15, 35-40 H. P., $2,500. rivals and no superiors. It is made and guaranteed by the Sn! 
largest manufacturer of revolvers in the world. We make and 's 

sell almost as many revolvers as all other American makers s 

combined. The quality of our goods is the reason. ‘i 

> 

66 9 

Send for Our Booklet ‘Shots ci 

at 


It’s full of firearm lore ; gives important facts that every owner of firearms 
should know, and goes into the details and illustrates by sectional views the 
peculiar construction of the Iver Johnson. 


Iver Johnson Safety, tusss sexowescinee. fisey | Ever Johnson Safety i. 
Hammer Revolver = Spit 20c-4 Pip barresooe™ | Hammerless Revolver s 
giingh barrel nickel plated | uvidiocks 98 Wealersplao: | grinch barrel, nickel-plated 3 
derat comin 55 .()0) | >. Soe eee ea 2 coe 56.00 “ 


xX 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods de: ilers every- 
where, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the ow/’s 4/ead on the 
grip and our name on the barrel. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New YorkK OFrice: 99 Chambers Street 
Paciric Coast BRANCH: P. B. Bekeart Co., 2330 Alameda 
Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

EvuRrorgeaNn Orrice: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


of a Confection 


| As the eye is the test of beauty and the 
ear of sweet sounds, so the palate is the 
final test of confection-goodness. 


FOR SHOTGUNS 


AND RIFLES 


| NABISCO Sek 


triumphantly pass this test at thousands of 
tables each day, and each day their melting 


9.99, 69 


| delicacy proves anew to thousands of cultured 8: 
| palates that there is but one perfect dessert es 
| confection — Nabisco. . 
In ten and twenty-five cent tins. . 

Bed eee feelien ty tie form af ah almond shell concealing | . 

a sweet temptation to which everyone may yield with pleasure. o 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY i. 


aThe “Best” Light 


H is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cents per week. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Brighter than electric- 
ity or acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. 


| Cushion Sole Shoes 
No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. | 


Are cool and comfortable.  Pre- 
vent perspiration. Keep the heat 
out and rest the foot, That's why 
they feel cool. Ask your dealer for 
them. If he hasn’t them, send us 
his name and ask for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts —cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
, This means much to cleanly per- \ 
sons—the only ones who CA 
like our brush. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a 
match. Every lamp warranted. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 


meowwn ber2t sis Adults’ 35c, 
eons Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail‘or at dealers. Sena _for our free 


5-25 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. booklet, “Tooth Truths." FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


: 
WORTH = Your dentist has already told you to use me. 
i 2 ih 6D OB BOCICCICIOCICICOICISOICCICOCIEIOCOICICIIIOOIII SOIC Cx FOOTIE XS! 
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A Kalamazoo 
Direct to YOU" 


We Want Every Reader 


From Our 
OF THE POST who expects to purchase a stove or range, to investigate the FF 
We Pay “‘Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You”’ plan, before buying. ; actory 
‘“‘ Kalamazoos”’ are famous fuel savers, last a lifetime and give you perfect satis- 
the faction. They are made entirely —every part and particle—in our pat ates at 
equipped factory, the most modern and complete stove plant in the world. 
FREIG HT And when you buy a ‘‘ Kalamazoo”’ stove or range, you deal ae headquarters. Lowest 
You buy from the makers—direct from the factory—at lowest factory prices. 
You save the Jobber’s and Dealer’s profits, because you pay One small profit Factory 
.-one only —in addition to the actual cost of production at the ‘‘ Kalamazoo”’ factory. Prices 


Isn’t it worth your while to save 20% to 40% ona stove or range, when you are sure that you are 

getting one of the highest grade materials and workmanship? More than 60,000 satisfied 
‘*Kalamazoo”’ customers in 14,000 towns and cities have answered ‘“‘ Yes’? to this question. Our 

catalogue gives these locations. Probably some of your friends are ‘‘Kalamazoo”’ users. 


Highest Quality 


We guarantee you, under a $20,000 bond, that you cannot secure at any price, a stove or 
range of higher quality, of greater durability, of more convenience and of 
greater economy in fuel than the Kalamazoo. To let you prove this to 


] your own Satisfaction, we send you the Kalamazoo on a 360 Days’ 

We Save You ALL Approval test, and furthermore bind ourselves by a strong, legally bind- 

- ’ ing bond to return to you every cent you have paid us, if your purchase 
Middlemen’s 8 NS pat Che 


is not in every way exactly as we have represented it to be. 


Profit 
tae Lowest Prices 


We sell you a Kalamazoo direct from our factory at lowest factory prices. You save all 
middlemen’s, dealers’ and agents’ profits and commissions amounting to from $5 to $40 on 
every purchase. Is there any good reason why you should not save that money? Is it not as 
good to you as it is to your local dealer? We are the only manufacturers who do business on this 
basis. And our wonderful success in building this enormous direct selling business is your best 
guaranty that our goods and methods must be right. 


We are Manufacturers 
Not Mail Order Dealers 


¢ Please do not confuse our direct sellin lan with the Mail Order 

We Give You concerns who buy up ‘‘job lots’’ of cheap etoves and ranges and retail 
30 Days them at prices which seem low, but are really high, quality considered. 

They are made to sell, not to last and give the users permanent 

Free Trial satisfaction. Clever advertising writers describe them in glowing colors, 


under high sounding guarantees, which are not worth the paper they 
are printed on. 

What you want is protection that really protects. You want a 
binding, legal, responsible assurance that the stove or range you buy is just exactly as 
good as it is represented to be; and the mail order retailer or local dealer cannot give 
you this. 

As actual, bona fide manufacturers of Kalamazoo stoves and ranges with our own 
factories under our absolute control, we are in a position to give you a guaranty that 
means something. 


We stand back of our goods. We stake our name, character and reputation upon 
the high quality and excellence of the entire Kalamazoo line. 

And we want to prove to you that you cannot buy a better 

stove or range anywhere, at any price. Will you give us a 

chance to do it? If you think $5 or $10 or $40 is worth saving 


Don’t Delay 
Write Today 


for full particulars explaining just how we can save you 20% 
to 40% on your stove and range. 

Write us whether you expect to buy now or in the future. It will be 
worth your while to sit right down now, while you think of it, and 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152 


(SHOWING 267 STYLES AND SIZES) 


: This is the most complete stove and range book ever printed. It contains a huge 
list of wonderful direct-from-factory money saving bargains. Send for it. Examine the complete Kalamazoo line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
Compare the designs, quality and prices with any others, and you will decide to buy direct from our factory and save all middlemen’s profits. 


All Stoves Blacked, Polished and Ready for Immediate Use, When Shipped From Our Factory. 
No Trouble to Set Them Up in Your Home. You Won’t Need the Services of a Stove Expert. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. jf 
= ES TET 


We Give You 
a 360 Days’ 
Approval Test 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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1365 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than two 
cents a week. 

One million satisfied users prove the supremacy 
of the Gillette double-edged wafer blades which 
require. No Stropping and are Always Sharp. If 
there is a single user of the Gillette Razor who is not 
vetting the uumost satisfaction, we want to know it. 


12 Perfect Blades. 24 Sharp Edges. 


Two-thirds Size. Ready for Use. 


The steel used in 
Gillette Blades is 
made specially for 
this purpose. Bya 
unique process 
which required years to per- 
fect, this steel is converted into 
Gillette double-edged wafer 
blades, uniform in temper, and 
with the most perfect shaving 
edge in the world. 

Each blade is good for an 
average of more than 20 smooth, 
delightful shaves without strop- 
ping. When dulled throw 
away as you doaused pen. A 
new blade inserted in a second. 


Gillette 
Playing 
Cards for 25c. 


and the name 
of a friend 
who does not 
use the Gil 
lette, we send 
postpaid, a 
full deck of 
playing cards 
—regular 
50c. quality, 
celluloid fin- 
ish, round 
corners and 
gold edges, 
in handsome 
heavy gold- 
embossed 
leatherette 
telescope 


case. 


No Stropping. No Honing, 
Always Sharp. 


50,000 double-edged blades 
a day are turned out at out 
factory — 100,000 shaving edges 
—the strongest evidence that 
Gillette Razors are widely used 
and appreciated. 

Every man should secure a 
Gillette Razor. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded on our 39 Days’ Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours 
won't, we will. 

Prices: ‘l'riple Silver-plated Set with 12 a $5 
Standard Combination Set with Shaving Brush and 
Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50; Extra 
Blades, 10 for 50c 

Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers 
everywhere. Send today for our handsome illus- 
trated booklet. 
Gillette Sales Company, 


206 Times Bldg., New Fork 


“DEAFNESS 


««The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
Be ae com fort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


ss 


There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be penciifed: Write for booklet and testimonials. 


) THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a_cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair of 
Do Not Buy tires from azyore at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogues illustrating an describing 
ereny kind of bicycle, and have learned 
wd of prices and marvelous 


ONE CENT is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail. You_will get 
mane ‘ 2 valuable information. Do not 
t, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster- Brakes, Built - up-Wheels and 


all sundries at Aad? usuad price. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. B-55 


CHICAGO 


 Near- Sk ate $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft. $3.25 


9x74 ft. 3.75 ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft 4.25 Woven in one piece. 
2 "7 Both sides can be 


9x10':ft. 4.75] used. Sold direct at 
9x12ft. 5.25] one profit. Money 
9x15 ft. 6.25 | refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


im Moving Picture Machines 
i STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


at tela act ate en h ae MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing aifords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outtits and explicit 
| instructions at a sur- 
prisingiy low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special otfer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writirg or Lettering ly 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Easy terns. Write for large catalogue 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind." 


oughly tested and tried by months of severe service. 


Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing ; countless miles of travel 
over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or delay prove its never-failing 
dependability. “An automobile whose smooth and well-balanced action is almost marvelous 


Now Ready ! 


Cadillac Supremacy once more asserts itself in the an= 
nouncement that Model H, the final and perfected four- 
cylinder car for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by at least two 
years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every one of them has been thor- 


when compared with what has heretofore been accepted as the highest type of motor car. 


Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our perfect plane- 
tary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the speed of the engine under 
ditions; a new and exclusive donble-acting steering device that greatly increases safety; an 
independent steel engine suspension, which maintains perfect alignment of motor and trans- 


mission at all times, saving much strain and wear. 


on request. 


Wax Your Furniture 
With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood.” 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary 
finish and polish to which dirt and dust will 
not adhere. It will not show scratches, blister, 
peel off or crack. It cleans, polishes and pre- 
serves the wood and brings out its natural 
beauty. Fine for linoleum, oil-cloth and leather. 
Johnson’ s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers 
in paint— Universal size 1% oz., toc; Household 
size 4 oz., 25c; 1 and 2 lb. cats, 60c per pound; 
4,5 and 8 Ib. cans, 50c per pound. 
25c edition sent FREE for limited time. 


Model H is practically noiseless in operation; embodies maximum of comfort in riding. 
30 horse power; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 
Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His ‘address and descriptive booklet O sent 


Other Cadillac models are : Model K, Runabout, $750 ; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


You apply our wax with cloth to varnished, 
shellaced or any finished or unfinished wood 
and polish with dry cloth. 
48-page book «The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.”’ 
This is Our regular 25-cent edition, but 
we send it FREE for a limited time. 
It tells how to keep 
your furniture and 
all wood in beauti- 
fulcondition. Don’t 
Sig gate wait—write today. 
> Sent complimentary by 
the manufacturers of 


Waxing Furniture with Fohnson's 
Prepared Wax. 


Write for above book. Remember it is our regular 
Mention edition S-9. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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all con- 


Write for our new 


mobile Bank Account 
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Pears’ is both a law anda 
necessity for toilet and odg 


Sold everywhere. 


were> originally 
$5.00. Complete f- 
with theimproved ff 
one-piece frame f- 
—seven testedg 


Sinope Seven 
new blades for 7 dull g 
ones and 25 cents, 9 
-any time. .12 Special 7 
Bladesto fit “Yankee,” ‘‘Star”’ or ‘Gem *%}. Razors,prepaid,75¢. 
H All blades can bestropped to last years of service. Ever-Ready # 
Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers everywhere or sent] 
direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian price $1.25. 8 
American Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway, New York f 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
459.RIVER ST. TROY, N.Y. 


r YOUR IDEAS" 


$100,000 offered for one in=- 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ a 
‘‘What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as 
patentability. We advertise you 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
940 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


25 cts Valuable reference map in full colors, on} 
heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted o1 | 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our island pos 
sessions, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other} 
features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far] 


East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHERE once lived a Scotch- 
man—born in 1812— who 
went to and fro in the world 
as Samuel Smiles. For all 
the inferential hilarity of 
his name, Mr. Smiles took, 
if not a sad, then a serious 
view of life and its responsibilities. He be- 
gan his career by studying medicine and 
surgery in Edinburgh. Graduating in drugs 
and lancets, he found the speedy road to 


England, after the manner of those Scotch- 
“men of whom the jealous Johnson so often 


complained to Boswell. 

Mr. Smiles settled in Leeds—a fifth 
among the principal towns of Great Britain. 
Here he was in the swirling midst of manu- 
facture — woolen, iron and countless other 
branches—and those neighbors who sur- 
rounded him were, for the most part, 
mechanical, wage-earning folk. If not 
poor, they were not rich, and young Smiles, 
as he tied up their arteries and set their 
bones, grew to a tacit philosophizing over 
their work-a-day conditions. In the end he 
tired of pills and plasters; thereupon he 
took down his doctor’s sign, cut the wire 
of his night-bell to protect his pillow, and 
gave himself to writing books. 

Being young, with blood hot, and per- 
haps a liking and a lust for trouble, he 
wrote the ‘* History of Ireland.”’ Later he 
became cooler ; and as he did so, what he’d 
seen and heard and thought in those days 
when he went drug-dispensing among the 
work-folk of Leeds began to come upper- 
most. He wrote ‘‘Character’”’ and 
** Duty,’’ and ‘‘ Self-Help’’; and as, one 
after the other, these went from under his 
pen, fame began to settle like a mantle 
about the shoulders of Mr. Smiles. He 
found celebration and acceptance for his 
honesty, his wisdom and the solvent worth 
of his counsel. In the end he wrote 
‘* Thrift,’? which some think the capstone 
of his works. 

The other evening, being in that mood of 
mental weariness when one is inclined to 
relegate one’s thinking to one’s neighbor, 
and wants to be told things without being 
driven to the trouble of hunting them out 
for oneself, I picked up ‘‘ Thrift.”’ The 


book did very well as a rest-cure, and I 


drifted about among its mild and temperate 
passages with a deal of passive satisfaction. 
For the greater part it was telling of people 
who, in a worldly sense, were worse off 
than I myself was, and that alone is ever 
calculated to invite repose. 

This pleasant condition continued until 
I went aground on certain observations 
touching Life Insurance. The particular 
chapter was headlined ‘‘ The Economy of 
Life Assurance’’; and it turned out to be 
replete with a long array of fact and argu- 
ment, all urging the investment-propriety 


of rich and poor, high and low alike, going 


with Life Insurance, each to the fair limit 
of his means, 

What I read made an impression upon 
me; for my author Smiles was not a Life 
Insurance agent, owned no personal interest 
in any Life Insurance attitude that either I 
or any other individual might take, and as 
a last but not least weighty feature wrote 
this his argument in favor of the idea, 
toward the end of his own long life, when 
it would be reasonable to assume that he 
was not to be deluded by the fallacious in 
theory or imposed upon by the fraudulent 
infact. Particularly I was caught by these 
words: 

‘* But life is most uncertain, and he knows 


that at any moment he may be taken away, 
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~My Conversion to Life Insurance 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


leaving those he holds most dear compara- 
tively destitute. He insures for five hundred 
pounds, payable to his survivors at his death, 
and pavs from twelve to thirteen pounds 
yearly. From the moment on which he pays 
that amount the five hundred pounds are se- 
cured for his family, although he died the very 
next day. Now if he had deposited that 
twelve or thirteen pounds in a bank it would 
have taken about twenty-six years before his 
savings would have amounted.to five hundred 
pounds. But by the simple expedient of Life 
Assurance, these twenty-six years of the best 
part of his life are on this account at least 
secured against anxiety and care. The antic- 
ipation of future evil no longer robs him of 
present enjoyment. By means of his annual 
fixed payment, he is secure of having a fixed 
sum at his death for the benefit of his family. 
In this 
way Life 
Assurance 
may be re- 
garded in 
the light of 
a contract 
by which 
the in- 
equalities 
of life are 
toacertain 
ena toe tit 
averaged 
and com- 
pensated, 
so that 
they who 
die soon— 
or rather 
their fam- 
ilies — be- 
come shar- 
ers in the 
good for- 
Clues Ont 
those who 
live be- 
yond the 
average 
termi of 
hitens: 


Hav- 
ing come 
thus far 
with Mr. 
Smiles, I 
closed the 
book — 
with my 
finger 
holding 
the place 
—and gave myself up to cogitation. In one 
sense I had met «lefeat. I had embarked 
upon those rippleless tides of ‘‘ Thrift’’ with 
a thought of rest, and to avoid the heave and 
billow-toss of even a least mental exertion. 
Now I was of a sudden caught up in a very 
storm-centre of conjecture. I could under- 
stand Mr. Smiles. Those who take alpen- 
stock and go forth to climb the Matterhorn 
are made, by the prudent wisdom of the 
guides, to tie themselves together, each man 
to his neighbor, front and rear, to the end 
that should he miss foothold and slip, the 
rest shallsave him. That, thinks I, so faras 
one’s wife and children are involved, is Life 
Insurance. The policy is that saving rope. 
One misses one’s foothold on the steeps of 
existence, but one does not thereby —be- 
cause of that saving rope—hurl wife and 
children into an abyss of want. Living, one 
labors and supports them ; dying, that good 
binding rope, the policy of Life Insurance, 
reaching from neighbor to neighbor and 
holding all for each, takes up the strain and 
saves them from destruction. 

Most men, particularly those who make a 
trade of ink, are more apt to think on living 


U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, President, The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


than on dying, and:seldom make plans for 
the last day. The greater part of us are not 
forethoughtful. We live as carelessly as 
Highlanders, in the rocks and the cliffs and 
the caves of opportunity, going down onto 
the plains of each occasion, carrying off 
what we ean, and setting fire to what we 
cannot carry off. And yet, speaking for 
myself, I have lived long enough to be 
afraid of error, and to take defensive meas- 
ures against mistake. One cannot afford 
error: it provokes. peril, provides risk. 
Peculiarly should one shrink from going 
wrong concerning Life Insurance, which 
gravely and seriously proposes to take up 
the burden of fending for one’s family when 
one isnomore. Thus ran argument when, 
on the 
heels of 
Mr. Smiles 
and his 
SAD opetiee 
iell-to 
thinking. 
“Surely,” 
I said, in 
conclu- 
SlOU eet 
is either 
dem neat 
fraud ora 


anthropy. 
And yet it 
cannot be 
a fraud - 
for if not 


Smiles, 
then those 
years 
i peo n 


successful 
existence 
offer an 
incontest- 
able evi- 
aren cre 
against 
that as- 
-* sumption. 
It could 
not thus 
h avve 
lasted for 
that cen- 
tury and more, during which it has had first 
rank as asoundest economy. If Life Insur- 
ance were mere malignant hocus-pocus, the 
world would have discovered it; if it were 
a fool’s fallacy, the world would have 
pierced it; in both cases the world would 
have rejected it, and it would not now occur 
either as a pet proposal on the pages of the 


sage Smiles, or a question of sound invest- | 


ment in the sane minds of men.’’ 

Having decided, both by the word of my 
good Scotch author and what deductions I 
have laid bare, that the theory of Life Insur- 
ance embodied within itself a best principle 
of safety —like the anchors of a ship—and 
fearing as I’ve said to be wrong or ignorant 


in so important a matter, I resolved upon | 


investigation. I was as untaught of Life 
Insurance, in either its theory or what I 
shall call its practice, as of oat-culture in 
Nova Zembla; and with that I cast about 
me for a best practical example, to become 
the basis of my studies. The Prudential, 
that Gibraltar of Life Insurance, attracted 
me. I had heard it best spoken of. Be- 
sides, its controlling spirit was Senator 
Dryden— whose intelligence had been its 
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great phil- | 


the honest | 


years ofits | 


| seats. 


architect, just as his integrity was and is its 
corner-stone. 

It is not difficult to get possession of Life 
Insurance literature, and I presently had an 
armiful. And I went carefully through it, 
booklet after booklet, with occasional side- 
flights into Mr. Smiles and his ‘‘ Thrift.” 

For a first confident matter, I discovered 
that Life Insurance has been brought to a 
science. Every chance has been measured 
and accounted for; every last possibility 
eliminated of the company breaking down. 
The process of Life Insurance, as practised 
by The Prudential for example, is mathe- 
matically exact, and as certain in its results 
as two and two are of making four. Given 
a policy plus death, the death-loss is paid, 
and that promptly. 

True, my doubtful friend, all things of this 
world are liable to fail or to fade. Crowns 
rust, thrones decay, and the sponge of time 
wipes nations from the map. And yet, as 
men use the word, such companies as The 
Prudential are swve; since they found them- 
selves on investments that are as the blood 
and sinew of the country. The govern- 
ment must fall before they fall; and the 
policies they issue, and the promises they 
make, have all the vital enduring qualities 
of a government bond. 

In a broad way, the thought behind Life 
Insurance—I found this out as I read my 
literature—is readily comprehended. | 
had seen the Hanlons in their daring flights, 
over the heads of a theatre audience, from 
one swing to another. In its raw stage, the 
“act”? lay wide open to peril. The flying 
Hanlon might fail to connect; he might 
miss his clutch at the swing, and come 
tumbling, to break his back on the orchestra 
As closing this door of death, the 
Hanlons always did their ‘‘act’’ overa net ; 
then, should a Hanlon fall, his safety was 
made sure. 

Life Insurance was the Hanlon idea over 
again, with the policy acting as the net. 
The natural risks of existence make every 
man a Hanlon, with the added drawback 
that, in his flights trom swing to swing, he 
must take wife and children with him. His 
risk is bound to be their risk. And so, 
being a prudent Hanlon, owning enough of 
loving forethought to bear the welfare of 
his family on his daily slope of thought, he 
takes out Life Insurance, and spreads that 
net of safety between those he loves anda 
poverty that might destroy them. 

Being by this time thoroughly converted 
to Life Insurance as a theory of good, I 
began to read over what proffers were made 
by The Prudential to the would-be policy 
getter. There were, I found, the ‘‘ Whole 
Life Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Limited-Payment Pol- 
icy,’’ the ‘* Endowment Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Inter- 
mediate Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Guaranteed five per 
cent. twenty-year Insurance Endowment 
Bond,’”? and the ‘‘ Five per cent. Gold 
Insurance Bond Policy.’’? These policies, 


| being one and all of the sort termed straight 


Life Insurance, were aside from that Indus- 
trial Insurance which the company offered, 
and of which it conducted a larger business. 
This Industrial Insurance, by the way, is 
most important, as opening a path of safety 
to the wage earner. 

Running these proffers over in my mind, 


| from the ‘* Whole Life Policy’? — which is 


the old-fashioned, heel-and-toe method of 
insurance, whereby one pays his premium 
of so much per year while he lives, and his 
family receives the face of the policy when 
he dies—to the ‘‘ Five per cent. Gold 
Bond ”’ plan—which latter struck me as an 
admirable savings-bank arrangement —it 


2 


was made clear that The Prudential had 
invented, for the good of its policy holders, 
divers improvements that were unknown 
when Life Insurance was young. Under 
the old system, a failure to pay your pre- 
mium on the nail when due, meant the 
death of the policy. You might have paid 
your premiums for years ; let your foot but 
slip, miss but one payment, and all was 
swept away. The policy died; the pre- 
miums already paid were lost, and you were 
where you started. No, you were worse 
off than when you started; for there was 
now that handicap of added years. Your 
increased age, should you seek to take out 
fresh insurance, would tell against you in 
increased premiums. You would now pay 
more, while the face of your policy would 
be no bigger than before. 

This catastrophe, the result of a failure to 
meet one’s premium, was obviated in those 
offers of insurance which The Prudential 
held forth. If one who had met his pre- 
miums during a certain brief space of time 
—always written in the policy —should fail 
in any particular payment, the policy did 
not die. As a primary step there was a 
month of grace given the policy holder. If 
his premium was due on the first of July, 
he had until the first of August wherein to 
pay. 

Even then a default did not put him out 
of court. Failing to bring in his premium 
by August first, the whole amount he had 
already paid in premiums would be counted 
up. Then he was granted a paid-up policy, 
for a sum the size of which grew in propor- 
tion to the whole sum of his former pre- 
miums. 

The scheme was perfect; it was like 
those safety arrangements one sees on the 
modern elevator. The rope breaks; but 
the car does not go crashing to the far 
bottom of the shaft. The mere parting of 
the rope gives instant action to the auto- 
matic brakes: the car is caught and held. 
And so with these safety contrivances of 
The Prudential Insurance Co. The rope 
might break, the premium might fail : those 
automatic safety brakes will catch the pol- 
icy, midair, and the policy holder is saved 
his honest proportion of Insurance. This 
feature of excellence is incident to all poli- 
cies written by The Prudential. Another 
element—and one calculated to make easy 
the sleep of the policy holder—is that the 
company waives all right to contest a pol- 
icy, and squabble in court against the pay- 
feet of a loss, once the policy be one year 
old. 

In a day long gone in Life Insurance, 
when the old and only the old method pre- 
vailed, a blunt personage, approached on 
the subject of taking out a policy, put the 
suggestion aside on the grounds, as he 
phrased them, of ‘‘ not caring to go into a 
game where he had to die to win.’’ 

Something of this gentleman’s egotism 
and selfishness I confess abides in a partial 
sense with me. If I don’t wholly refuse a 
game wherein you have to die to win, I at 
least prefer those games in which you may 
both live andwin. Being thus constituted, 
I am frank to say that of those Insurance 
proffers made by The Prudential, that one 
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to most win upon me was the ‘‘ Guaranteed 
Five per cent. twenty-year Endowment 
Bond.” 

As illustrating what might be done with 
this scheme of Insurance, I imagined a man 
whose years were thirty: What would he 
give, and what would he get, under that 
scheme of Prudential Insurance ? 

Assuming then that under it he takes out 
a policy for five thousand dollars, the whole 
amount of the premiums to be paid up in 
twenty years: His premium yearly, by this 
arrangement, will be $405.30. But this fur- 
ther fact is to be considered: While year 
after year he pays $405.30, and no more, the 
face of the policy increases annually by five 
per cent. During the first year, the policy 
calls for $5,250; during the second for 
$5,500, and so it grows until at the end of 
twenty years when the policy is paid up and 
no more premiums are to be called for, the 
policy is worth $10,000. 

There then is the situation: My friend of 
thirty has paid into The Prudential, during 
those years, $8,106. On his side, and as 
against this, he holds the company’s paid- 
up promise for $10,000. 

What can he do with that promise ?— 
being now in his fiftieth year. He can cash 
it at the company’s office for $10,000. Orhe 
may have part cash, and part in a paid-up 
policy, and there are other methods. Best 
of all, he may buy an annuity for himself ; 
and if he be what President Roosevelt 
would call ‘‘ a square man,” he’ll do the 
latter. By this annuity plan, the company 
would receive his $10,000; and for it would 
pay him $750 every year for life—being 
seven and one-half per cent. —even though 
he lived to be as old as Old Parr. 

The great point, never to be forgotten — 
for it was the first reason of insurance —is 
that should he die at any moment during 
those twenty years, were it the next day 
after the policy was written, his wife and 
family would be paid the face of the policy. 
It would be at the smallest amount, $5,250. 
It would increase five per cent. of $5,000 
for every year the policy ran. 

Suppose my provident friend had put 
those annual $405.30 into a bank at four per 
cent. interest. It would take ten years be- 
fore the deposit climbed to $5,000. And 
yet, at the end of ten years, that Prudential 
policy in the event of death would call for 
$7,500. No saving could equal it; no 
investment approach it. Samuel Smiles 
was right. 

‘* But,’”’ says one, turning the “‘ ifs”? and 
‘“ands’’ in his thoughts, ‘‘ if he had put 
those $405.30 in a bank, he could have 
drawn them out at any time, and used 
them.” 

Read your policy, friend! Given a cer- 
tain age, three years, I think, you, on your 
policy, can borrow from the company a big 
proportion of all you’ve paid in as pre- 
miums. Or you can surrender the policy 
for cash. The whole story of what you can 
borrow, or what you can ‘‘ cash’? for, is 
plainly told in the policy ; for I might say in 
passing that The Prudential sells no pigs in 
pokes. 

The longer I looked at the above insur- 
ance, the more perfect the scheme seemed 
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to me. It was saferthan a bank ; for there 
can be no ‘‘runs’”’ on The Prudential, to 
lock its doors and put its shutters up. It 
was better than other investment; for it 
paid five per cent.—more than the usual 
‘*safe’’ investment pays. Also—and this 
was the unique advantage —it anticipated 
the years, and gave one an investment cap- 
ital of $5,250 at the very threshold of the 
transaction. 

How can The Prudential pay so much for 
so little ?— how can it take your $405.30 a 
year for twenty years, and when you are fifty 
give you an alternative of $10,000, in hand, 
or an annuity of $750 while you live? Be- 
cause, in addition to it being Life Insurance, 
the company buying, as it does, millions of 
securities at a time, itcan get a bigger inter- 
est for its money than you—a small investor 
—can get for yours. Beyond that—and 
here is another great reason — it will issue 
policies only to hale people. Every one 
who asks for a policy doesn’t get it. The 
would-be policy holder must show himself 
sound in wind and limb, or the company 
will refuse him. Itrequires no argument to 
show the effect of this in favor of the com- 
pany—an effect which finally expresses 
itself in those vast advantages whereof I’ve 
told you to healthy folk who are granted 
policies. 

When Senator Dryden laid the bed-plates 
of The Prudential as its founder, he had 
Industrial or #zass insurance in his thoughts. 
Until then, in America, only the well-to-do 
in this world’s goods might talk Life Insur- 
ance. The wage-earners, that great body 
of people who were “‘ poor,’’ couldn’t think 
of a policy because they couldn’t manage 
the premium. Insurance, in those days, 
went in one-thousand-dollar parcels, and 
was out of a wage-earner’s reach. 

Senator Dryden is a practical and think- 
ing man, he saw that, to best help a man, 
one had but to help him help himself. Then 
it was he resolved_upon inaugurating an 
Industrial Insurance; and with that the 
foundation of The Prudential began. 

America has taken many a good thing 
out of England besides its Independence ; 
and, among the rest, Industrial Insurance. 
Senator Dryden, who begins a study at its 
source, went to England to make himself 
master of the details of Industrial Insurance. 
This was in the early ’7o’s; when he had 
equipped himself he returned and formed 
The Prudential in 1875. 

Industrial Insurance is primarily a burial 
insurance, which gives even the poorest an 
opportunity to relieve the public of a bur- 
den that does not belong to it, and at the 
same time take his own self-respect down 
with him to his grave, and therefore it 
should have the widest public endorsement. 

Whatever may be the life beyond, cer- 
tainly one’s entrance into it can in no wise 
be injured by making a reputable exit from 
this one. Also, on grounds of sentiment, 
and for the mere sake of a name, it is worth 
the while of any man to be laid away under 
conditions of solvency and level manhood. 
He shall be none the worse, here or here- 
after, who gives no occasion for those he 
leaves behind to either lie or blush when 
his funeral is mentioned. Being first of all 
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a burial Insurance, Industrial Insurance 
must needs provide for every member of a 
family — the man and the woman, the child 
at school, the grandsire by the hearth. 

There are those six or seven black weeks 
—weeks empty of plan, void of direction — 
which inevitably descend upon a house with 
the death of the bread-winner. With crape 
on the door !— that is no time for a family 
to be without a dollar. 
ance steps in and pays the face of the policy 
—that policy which five or ten or fifteen 
weekly cents provided. 

And what should it mean to pay those 
five or ten or fifteen cents? The foregoing 
of a glass of beer! A walk of a mile on 
Saturday afternoon, when one would have 
else taken a car! The sum is easily mas- 
tered ; and with the peril that lies all across 
them like a shadow—the black peril of 
dying a pauper, with the blacker peril 
superadded of leaving wife and children 
without a least splinter of provision —it is 
no wonder that nearly every wage-worker, 
however small his fortune, buckles himself, 
his wife and little ones with this insurance. 

There is another admirable plan, which 
The Prudential makes, that should have 
widest advertisement. The father may also 
provide for the child’s education. Under the 
‘*Child’s Endowment ”’ plan, by the annual 
payment of a small sum, the father secures 
the child, say at the age of eighteen, the 
flat fortune of one thousand dollars. An 
ambitious boy can go a long journey into 
his books with that equipment of one 
thousand dollars. ; 

In England, when a rich man’s son is 
born, the rich man begins ‘‘ laying down,” 
in the baby’s bibulous behalf, cellars of 
claret or port. These are sacred as the 
wine-bins of the son; and young hopeful 
may pull the corks at twenty-one. 

The Prudential ‘‘ Child’s Endowment” 
offers a more reasonable field for the exer- 
cise of paternal love. Instead of ‘* laying 
down” a bin of claret, let the father lay 
down the premium asked, and thereby 
secure that money needed later to give the 
son a finished education. 

‘*Plant the tree of learning in your 
youth,”? said Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ and it 
will shade your old age.” 

The old cantaloupe expert of Blackheath 
was wise in his way, and the American 
father could do no better than just to help 
his son with the planting of that tree. 

There you have the story of my conver- 
sion to Life Insurance, It protects a man 
—or the man’s family —from those natural 
dangers that surround us all. It protects a 
man from himself—often his own worst 
enemy—and teaches him sobriety and 
thrift. It lengthens life by lessening anxiety. 

The more I consider, the more I believe. 
If a liner, now, were to clear for Europe, 
wanting its lifeboats, vast would be your 
horrified amazement. By the same token, 
it is as wild a venture and one as recklessly 
improvident, when a man goes sailing the 
dangerous reef-sown oceans of existence, 
with wife and babies aboard, and never a 
lifeboat policy of insurance swinging from 
the davits, to see them safe ashore should 
he strike and go down. 
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walked down the steps of 
i his club with the easy, non- 
chalant air characteristic of him, 
which gave passers-by the idea 
that he was a young man to 
whom the world offered its best, 


(CO waties LORD ANSTALT 


snhanced this impression, had there been any onlookers—which there were not, for it 
was a quarter past four in the morning, and, although day was breaking, there was not 
t soul to be seen, since this was a fashionable and not a working portion of London. 
John Anstruther Desmond Terence O’Neill, Fifth Earl of Anstalt, walked jauntily 
long, twirling his cane, until he came to Piccadilly; then he turned toward the Park. 
de had the street practically to himself, save for a policeman now and then, who touched 
us hat to him, for his lordship was well known to the force, even if on occasion he had 
ome into keen conflict with detachments thereof. At ordinary times, as, for instance, 
vetween four and five in the morning, each officer he met had a smile for him as well as 
‘salute, for they all knew the daredevil character of the Earl, and were thankful to see 
iim going home quietly and alone, since his lordship was an ugly customer to tackle in 
scrimmage. 
“Well, Jack, my boy,” soliloquized the young man, “‘I love a fellow that does the 
hing completely, and no one can say you’ve made a botch of this night’s work.” 
He strode steadily along until he came plump into the arms of a stout policeman 
‘ho, with a grin on his face, had been stolidly watching him. 
“Bless you, I was so absorbed that I never noticed you!” laughed the Earl, diving 
is hand into his pocket, and bringing the coin of the realm in such quantity that he 
‘emed momentarily taken aback by an affluence which appeared to be unexpected. 
‘owever, he selected a golden sovereign and gave it to the policeman. He had always 
2en a generous man. 
‘When the youthful Earl reached his own house, he found a very faithful man 
vaiting him. 
“Hello, Ponderby! Have you been up all night like myself, or are you a shining ex- 
nple of early rising, that, we are told, brings health, wealth and wisdom, two of which 
essings | am in as much need of as a sound sleep? I myself am the exception that 
‘oves the rule—the early bird who has lost. the worm.” 
‘The excellent Ponderby made no reply, well aware that none was expected, but 
ently attended his yawning master to the darkened room where spotless sheets 
vaited the man who had been up all night, and the Earl was abed long before industrial 
ondon began work for the day. 
It was past one o’clock in the afternoon when he awoke from a refreshing sleep which 
id been peaceful as that of a child. He smiled as he pictured Ponderby dozing in a 
air somewhere about the house, and withdrew his hand from the bell-rope that he 
glected to pull. The bath was ready for him, and he plunged in. 
“Ah, that’s good!’’ he murmured, as he rubbed himself down. Suddenly a thought 
curred to him, and he stood stock-still for a few moments, gazing at the marble 
thtub as if he had never seen it before; then: ‘“‘By Jove!” he muttered, and again: 
$y Jove!”’—with slightly greater emphasis. ‘‘I wonder how soon the Duke will take 
Ssession, and whether I’ll ever recline again in your cool embrace, my pallid sarcoph- 
tacle friend. Grim idea that! This must be the repentance of the day after. 
, by the powers, it is still the same day! I have a number of hours remaining before 
lon the sackcloth. Well, I’ll give’em a jolly good dinner to-night, and nobody will 


A Little Money, a Little Dinner and a Little Love 


By ROBERT BARR 


ind the slight laugh that his lordship indulged in as he descended would have 


dare say, ‘Jack O’Neill’s hit 
hard, but is trying to carry it off.’ 
They'll be compelled to admit 
that I have carried it off well, 
hard hit or not.”’ 

As he dressed himself, he again 
came upon the money in his 
pockets, which he took out and spread on a small table. There was a good deal of gold, 
and a number of the Bank of England’s crackling notes. The Earl’s brow wrinkled a 
little as he gazed upon the pile. 

“T must have won all that in the early part of the evening. Funny that I should 
have forgotten it. Couldn’t have borrowed it, for I remember I tried that, and all the 
chaps happened to be short, and Billy Trumble had the cheek to advise me to go home, 
Rather wish I had taken his advice, though. Ah, well! It’s all ina lifetime,’’ he sighed, 
as he swept the wealth back into his pockets again without taking the trouble to count 
it. ‘‘There’s enough here to pay for to-night’s feed, anyhow, and we’ll let to-morrow 
look after itself.’’ 

Going downstairs, he found Ponderby slumbering in an armchair in the hall. Light 
as was the young fellow’s step, his man heard it and sprang up, only partly awake. 

““Any chance for breakfast, Ponderby?”’ 

“Breakfast is quite ready, m’lord.” 

“Good. So am I, and will be glad to meet it.” 

It is regrettable, in the circumstances, that an absence of appetite cannot be recorded. 
The Earl did not crumble his roll, or toy with ham and eggs, or push away his plate, but 
fell to with all the enthusiasm with which the most estimable of young men would have 
attacked so important a meal. The quiet Ponderby saw that he was well supplied. 

““You’ve seen after the dinner to-night, Ponderby?”’ 

“Oh, yes, m’lord!”’ 

“Music and all?” 

=y.es,.m lords” 

“Well, Ponderby, certain circumstances have arisen since the invitations were sent 
out that make me wish to do the thing rather well. I hope you won't spare expense, 
or omit any of those little niceties at which you are such an adept.” 

““T’ve done my best, m’lord.”’ 

“Then there is no moreto besaid. My mindiseasy onthatscore. Thank you very much. 
Would you ask Mr. Johnson to bring in any letters about which he wishes to consult me?”’ 

“Mr. Johnson’s gone, m’lord.”’ 

“Oh, is he lunching out?” 

“T think, from what he said, he won’t—he’s not coming back. Some letters came by 
the ten o’clock post, and a good many more by hand: special messengers, 
telegraph-boys, footmen and those sort of persons, m’lord. Mr. Johnson, he opened 
them, putting of them under a paper-weight. He makes some observations to me, which 
I think he’s not coming back, m’lord. He puts on his hat, and goes out about an hour 
ago, m’lord.”’ 

“How extraordinary! He did not by any chance leave with you a fifty-pound note 
for me to replace the amount he borrowed last week?”’ 

“He did not, m’lord.”’ 

“Then you must act as secretary pro tem., Ponderby. 
and learn if they affect us as they did Johnson.” 

The first card bore the ducal crest of Trent. It was curt and to the point. The 
Duchess presented her compliments to Lord Anstalt, and regretted that she could not 
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Let us attack the messages 


be present at the dinner he was giving that evening. 
Various other people sent one excuse after another, and 
at last he came to a note from the Duke himself, which 
began genially, ‘‘My dear Jack,” and said that, fearing 
to be a death’s head at the feast, he was simply going to 
stay away. The frown on the Earl’s brow gave indication 
of becoming permanent, and, as he read letter after letter, 
he muttered to himself words that sounded profane. Once 
Ponderby, standing stolidly beside him, thought he was 
addressed, and asked a repetition. 

‘“Oh, I was merely cursing this age of wireless tel- 
egraphy!”’ said Anstalt with a wry smile. “News got 
about quickly enough before, but now its speed is over 
the legal limit, I think. Heard anything about me, 
Ponderby?”’ 

‘Well, m’lord,” said Ponderby, clearing his throat 
with open palm before his discreet mouth, evidently 
embarrassed, ‘‘I did hear I—I hope it isn’t as bad 
as ” 


“Oh, it’s worse, Ponderby—worse! I haven’t a stick 
or a stone left of all my possessions: gambled ’em away 
to the Duke last night. But, in the midst of it all, I 
thought of the invaluable Ponderby, and, when this house 
was about to be raffled for, I made it a proviso that the 
Duke was to take you on at double the screw I give you. 
Oh, don’t thank me! I was merely generous at the Duke’s 
expense. He wasn’t going to let a trifle like that silence 
the rattle of the bones in the dice-box. So he agreed. 
There’s the telephone-bell, Ponderby. We’re going to 
have communications by wire as well as by post. Answer 
it, and tell whoever inquires that I am doing as well as 
can be expected.”’ 

Ponderby reported that it was Mr. Sanderson, of 
Sanderson & Snell, Telephone Number Twenty-seven- 
naught-nine-four, Greys Inn, who wished a word with 
his lordship. 

““Oh, blow Sanderson! I don’t want any legal advice 
just now!” cried the young man impatiently. ‘Tell 
him I’m economizing, and am giving up my family 
solicitors. Tell him I’m in bankruptcy, and that you 
are the receiver. The legal and not the telephone re- 
ceiver, remember. He’ll know the difference.” 

But Ponderby returned, and said that the insistent 
Sanderson demanded his lordship’s presence at the ’phone, 
so, with an exclamation of annoyance, the young man 
obeyed the legal injunction, and Ponderby heard him 
speaking as cheerfully as if the summons had been ex- 
ceedingly welcome. 

“That you, Sanderson? How are you? 

VCS". & atte aay eS: Oh, no objection in the 
least! No, you won’t hurt my feelings; I’m used 
to the buffets of an unfeeling world. Ah, but 
you ought to—take note it was with the Duke of Trent; 
surely that’s some consolation. Oh, everything’s 
gone by the board, and remember humanity is ever so 
much more honest in a gambling-room than in a so-called 
court of justice! There is no stay of proceedings, and no 
court of appeal. We pay up without demur. 
Certainly, I shall be delighted to see you, but you under- 
stand this is a case where legal knowledge is of no assist- 
ance. All right, then. 7 Lalf anenour: 
you say? Very good; I’ll be here, waiting.” 

The Earl sauntered back in leisurely fashion to the 
library, which was a favorite room of his, looking out 
as it did on a quiet garden. His eye lingered for a mo- 
ment affectionately on its book-covered walls, then came 
to rest on the green garden, seen through the tall, open 
window, and, for the first time, there appeared upon his 
face the faintest tinge of regret. He had just been talking 
over the wire with a clear-headed, somewhat unsym- 
pathetic man of the world, and although he had carried 
off the conversation blithely enough, and although his 
interlocutor had uttered neither word nor hint of censure, 
he had somehow been unable to conceal the fact that he 
looked upon the Earl as a very young, but very big, fool. 
The Earl feared that his own mind, quite against his will, 
was arriving at the same conclusion. He threw himself 
into an armchair, and turned his gaze upon the impen- 
etrable Ponderby, who stood like a respectful statue. 

““Ponderby,” began the Earl, whose ingratiating smile 
chased away the momentary expression of discontent, “‘it 
is rather strange that, consorting with you so intimately 
these several years, I should, after all, know so little about 
you. Are you a man of many friends?” 

“‘T have a few, m’lord,’’ replied Ponderby, showing 
no surprise at a question that must have been unexpected. 

“Could you muster fifteen at short notice? Supposing 
each were good for, say, twenty shillings, could you 
borrow so much as twenty pounds in an afternoon?” 

“T dare say I could, m’lord.”’ 

“Well, we shall not put them to such a supreme test. 
We shall appeal to palate rather than to pocketbook. 
The dinner to-night was to have been set before my own 
friends, but an unhappy coincidence calls them all else- 
where. I suggest, then, that the banquet shall be given 
in your honor to your friends, men and women, to the 
number of thirty, as originally arranged.” : 

“Oh, m’lord, I couldn’t think of ——”’ 
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“Yes, you can, Ponderby! You never know what you 
can do till you try. Look at me, for instance. To- 
morrow I’m going to America to try my luck on a ranch, 
or in a mining camp, or something else. You haven’t 
such a thing as a pick about you that you could lend to 
achap? I don’t mean one of the tooth variety, but such 
as they use in the mountains. Of course you haven't. 
But to return to our muttons, or rather, to our sauces and 
entrées—you will invite your fifteen friends with their 
accompanying women-folk, and I expect everything to be 
done as ceremoniously as if it were my friends who were 
present, except that you shall sit at my right hand when I 
take the head of the table. The occasion of the feast is 
your own accession to ducal honors, with double the 
recompense you have heretofore received; surely a 
fitting occasion for a feast! Now, don’t look like that, 
Ponderby.”’ 

“Like what, m’lord?”’ 

“Like the ancient and valued upper servant, who, in a 
crisis of this kind, tells his ruined master that he has saved 
a bit of money, and the master is welcome to it, or that 
he is about to set up a tavern, and so invites the master 
to a corner of the inglenook for the rest,of his days. I 
admit that this is always done on the stage, but if you 
recollect, Ponderby, the ruined master is always an old 
man who has lost his money virtuously through his own 
honesty and the villainy of the Stock Exchange. But 
I’m not broken, except financially; I’m young, and there 
should be no sympathy for me because I wickedly gambled 
my patrimony away, and there is no rich matrimony 
yawning to receive me, and thus make up for the lost 
patrimony.” 

“Well, m’lord, meaning no disrespect, I do have a 
bit 

The Earl warningly held up his hand. 

“That will do, Ponderby. Chuck it! 
stammeringly to realize my worst fears. I want this 
dinner to be a success. Say nothing of my plight. The 
news has perhaps not penetrated through your circle as 
speedily as it did through mine. I want everybody to 
be happy, and I’ll endeavor to be a model chairman. It 
is one of the few things I am supposed to be good at. I 
shall look for a vote of thanks. If language fails you, put 
up a glib friend who will do justice to the occasion. You 
shall receive your friends at the head of the stair, for you 
are the host this evening, and I am merely a complimen- 
tary chairman, chosen, as is usual on such occasions, 
merely for my affability and title. Until that time, I 
shall be busy in the library, having many letters to write, 
and I don’t wish to be disturbed. Pity that Johnson 
should have chosen this day to elope. Overwork telephone, 
telegraph, special messenger or motor to give your guests 
notice. Ah, there’s Sanderson’s ring at the door, I 
imagine! Show him in here, and then get to work.” 

When the solicitor entered, the easy cordiality of 
Anstalt’s manner had given place to a certain dry formal- 
ity which was perhaps more in keeping with legal tradition. 
Mr. Sanderson was tall, grave, darkly clothed, precise in 
action, and sparing of words. He took a seat by the table 
—on which were scattered in confusion the messages 
that the morning had brought—slowly cleared a spot in 
front of him by pushing aside the letters, and placed on 
this spot a neatly tied packet of documents. All this his 
lordship regarded with some evidences of impatience, and 
at last broke out with: 

“Oh, I say, Sanderson, there is really nothing you can 
do for me in the circumstances, as I told you over the 
‘phone! I don’t want advice, and I won’t stand censure. 
I am very busy to-day, and leave to-morrow for America.” 

The legal gentleman acknowledged these remarks by 
bowing with some solemnity. 

“Tt may be within your recollection that my firm 
introduced to your notice one of our clients, Mr. Jonas 
Devises, of the Midlands. Your meeting took place two 
years four months and fifteen days ago, and you were 
good enough to receive him in this house, and take him 
to some of your clubs, giving him a glimpse of life that 
had previously been concealed from him.” 

“Oh, the rich manufacturer! JI remember him very 
well. JI fear the glimpse of life he got did not please him 
sufficiently to cause any desire for its repetition. He was 
a victim of the too enthusiastic descriptions the news- 
paper gave of my holding Burgher’s Kop during the Boer 
War, and conceived an admiration of me so undeserved 
and so embarrassing that I endeavored to show him 
another side of my character, with the result that I 
effectually cooled him off. I trust your client is in good 
health, and still prosperous.” 

“He died within six months of his visit to you, my lord.” 

“JT am sorry to hear it, and regret now that I rather 
shocked the worthy old gentleman.”’ 

“You did. He mentioned that in the will he executed, 
before he left London for the North. He predicted that if 
you did not amend your ways you would come to financial 
ruin, but added that he felt reluctant to offer advice which 
he surmised would not be heeded.” 

‘“You have proven his merit both as a prophet and as a 
man, Sanderson.” 2 
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“Mr. Devises was a somewhat eccentric old bachelor, 
with no relatives that he knew of. It seems he came to 
London, eager to meet you, with some thought of adopaas 
you as his heir.” 

“‘He never mentioned the matter.” 

“No. . I gathered that he did not approve of your mode 
of life. He left his property in trust, and it was to be 
handed over to you under certain conditions. If, before 
five years had passed, you married some one in your own 
station of life, the money was to be ofiered to you, if you 
pledged your word of honor that you would never again 
gamble in any shape or form.” 

‘How interesting! Well, I have not married even into 
the Music Hall strata of life. What next?” 

“Tf, as he predicted, you lost all you possessed at the 
gaming-table, the legacy was then to be offered with the 
same proviso.” 

“Really? I suppose it never occurred to either yourself 
or the old gentleman that the money might be refused?” 

“Tt did. In that event the funds were to remain in 
trust for five years longer, at the end of which period the 
offer was to be repeated. If we were met by a second 
refusal, the accumulation was to be used for building the 
largest lunatic asylum in England, Mr. Devises adding 
that he was resolved you should benefit even remotely by 
his beneficence, a phrase which I in vain endeavored to 
induce him to eliminate as unworthy of a serious legal 
instrument.”’ | 

The Earl of Anstalt leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

“‘T wish I had cultivated the old gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance a little more. He seems to have possessed a sense 
of humor I little suspected. Well, Mr. Sanderson, you 
may look me up five years from to-day. May I offer you 
something ?”’ 

“No, thank you, my lord. Er—The amount comes toa 
little more than five times your former fortune.” 

‘‘So much as that? Mr. Devises must have been very 
successful in his business. The iron trade, I think he said 
it was.” 

“Cement. The offer remains open until six o’clock 
to-morrow evening.” 

“T shall be aboard the Utopia, westward bound, at that 
hour, and I have chosen such an old tub because of econ- 
omy, and also because she has no Marconi apparatus 
aboard. So you will not hear from me, and the lists must 
close for city and country at the time you mention. Sure 
you won’t have anything? It is a little early. Well, 
good-by, Mr. Sanderson.” | 

The solicitor gathered up his papers and took his depart- 
ure. 

When Lord Anstalt found himself in solitude he did not 
make immediate use of his leisure, but stood there absent- 
mindedly loolsing at the littered table. 

“‘T wonder,’’ he murmured to himself, “‘if Mary Bana- 
tyne has sent a note, or if her refusal is to be taken as 
included in that of the Duchess. I wonder at whose head 
the Duchess will next throw the girl? Jove, what a joke 
it would have been on her Grace if Mary and I had become 
engaged the last time we met! The Dragon gave us 
opportunity enough. I wonder if the girl sees she is being 
used as a pawn, or resents it if she does know. Probably 
looks on it as quite the correct and proper thing. Let v 
learn if you are among the deserters, Mary.” 

He drew up a chair, kicked the wieker waste-paper 
basket from under the table to a convenient spot at 
right hand, and began to overhaul the correspondent 
tearing up letter after letter after a glance at each. At 
last he came to a dainty note which he seemed to expect 
yet hoped not to find. He read it very slowly. She was 
going to stop with a school-friend that night, and so could 
not come to the dinner. Following a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he flung it also into the waste-basket, then swept i in 
the remainder of the communications on top of it “™ 
examining any more of them. 

“Ah, well,’’ he muttered, ‘‘everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. Jack, my boy, you're a 
fool!” 

He now set resolutely at his task of writing resignatio 
to clubs, and other necessary letters. The afternoon 
waned unnoticed, as he worked, and, without visible 
cause, the electric lights were turned on, an attention of 
the silent Ponderby. By and by he became aware that 
this capable man was standing at his elbow. 

“Time to dress, m’lord,” he whispered as Jack looked u 

“Have you succeeded in gathering a quorum, Pon 
derby ?”’ ; 

“Yes, m’lord.”’ 

“Good man! Everything laid out upstairs, of course 
Don’t come up. Stop with your friends. I'll be down? 
a quarter of an hour, and then we will go through the 
solemnity of the introductions.” 

When Jack reéntered the library he looked very spi¢! 
and span. There was not the slightest trace of worry oF 
his good-natured countenance. He paused by the ta 
until Ponderby should come and fetch him to meet 
guests, and a few moments later the guest of the evenin 
came in, seeming slightly in a hurry and almost perturbe¢ 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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HE Socialists of America have a 
well-organized political machine. 
Unlike the old party machines, it 

ns all year round at top speed, instead 
of merely during campaigns. The day 
after one election it begins work for the 
next election. As is the case with the old parties, there is 

-aninner ring which runs things. For instance, in the 1904 
election there were 400,000 Socialist voters, but all nomi- 
nating power was definitely and unmistakably fixed in the 
hands of this inner ring of 22,000, or five and one-half per 
cent. of the whole. 

_ It is a well-known axiom in politics that the men who 
put up the campaign funds run the party. These 28,000 

inner ringers (the number has increased since 1904) who 

run Socialist politics put up the campaign funds and 
therefore run the party. In fact, they are the party. 
There are two kinds of Socialists—those who are 
“members of the party’’ and those who are not. The 
latter are considered Laodicean and are consequently 
neither consulted nor regarded by the former. Although 
the old party inner rings are continually striving to 
decrease in size, in order that power may be more in- 
tensely concentrated among the remaining 
members, the Socialist inner ring is continu- 
ally striving to increase its numbers and to 
diffuse its power. 
Any resident of the United States eighteen 
years or over of either sex or any color, 
who understands what Socialism means, who 
renounces all connection whatsoever with 
other political parties, and who will pay three 
dollars a year to the Socialist organization, is 
eligible for membership in the party. But his 
written application must be passed upon and 
accepted by the local organization (ward, 
county, etc.) with which he wishes to affiliate 

before he can “join the party.’’ Keepers of 
‘disreputable saloons and other bad characters 
_are almost invariably rejected by the local to 
‘which they apply. 

_ Members of the party are called on to do a 
|good deal of political work all the year round. 
{They distribute literature from house to 
‘house, man the polls, hustle at the primaries, 
{drum up crowds for meetings. They do this 
‘without hope of any immediate reward, for 
‘there are no offices to be distributed among 
‘them. The fact that they believe themselves 
‘to be bringing the revolution nearer seems to 
‘satisfy them. 

But the most potent work which the party 
members do is undoubtedly in their private 
talks with their families and friends. In this 
proselyting work extraordinary cleverness is 
sometimes shown. I have seen men who, 
when off guard, are bad tempered, blunt, 
overbearing, almost insulting in argument, 
become suave, subtle, dexterous, flattering, 
and the most courteous of listeners when 
seeking to interest a possible convert. 

There is a continuous exchange of ideas 
oetween party members as to the most 
effective manner of enlisting recruits, so that 
each one has the benefit of the experience of 
ull. And the constant injunction given, not 
ymly from each to each by word of mouth, 
out also officially in the printed pamphlets of 
the national committee, is: ‘‘Don’t lose your 
‘emper; take it easy.” 

_ The collectivist missionaries have a saying : 
‘If we can get a man to reading, we have 
tim.” If you, Mr. Reader, have ever been 
ubjected to attack by a Socialist, you will 
tave noticed that he tried to make you read something. 
Vhat that something was depended on your temperament. 

There is a big library of Socialist ‘‘literature,’’ made 

| i all kinds and degrees of printed stuff, from the 
ics of the movement to its primers, from philosophical 
jalectics to passionate maunderings. 

‘The profoundest single work is indubitably Capital, by 
tarl Marx. .But this book is so heavy, dry, deep and 
losely argued that it is never furnished to beginners. 
ts first ninety pages, unfortunately, are the most intricate 
nd condensed of all—and they have cast many a prom- 
‘ing novice into such despair that he pursued his studies 
0 further. Marx managed not only to impress himself 
ermanently on all proletarian thought, but also to put 
is name to the greatest of all its propaganda documents, 
1e Communist Manifesto. If Capital is the Bible of 
ocialism, then the Manifesto is certainly its Ten Com- 
iandments and Sermon on the Mount rolled into one. 
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HE SOCIALIST MACHINE 


A Type of Political Perpetual Motion 


By Joseph Medill Patterson 


After Marx, Frederick Engels is the greatest author of 
the movement. Engels assisted in the preparation of 
Capital, was co-author of the Communist Manifesto and 
sole author of two other collectivist classics: Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific, and Origin of the Family. 

The modern European political leaders, Bebel, Van- 
dervelde and Jaures, though careful, painstaking and 
often brilliant authors, cannot be ranked with Marx, 
Engels, Kautsky or Liebknicht. 

Bellamy, Blatchford and H. G. Wells are the best-known 
popular Socialistic writers, their stories being well suited 
to interest beginners. Scientific Socialism has been rather 
weak in its handling of the farming question until a recent 
thoroughly scientific, albeit short and undetailed, book 
was published by Simons, an American. 

There is a rather extensive library of anti-Socialist writ- 
ings—the pamphlets and published sermons of the Jesuits 


ORAWN BY REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


God's Country 


By Louise M. Smith 


Sing me the song of the bit and spur— 
The song of the smiling plain; 

Blow me the breeze from the mountain-top, 
And send me the Western rain! 


Mine be the light of the Western stars— 
My breath of the fir and pine, 

Where youth and joy and love come back, 
Like the taste of a rare old wine. 


So here’s to the song of the mountain stream, 
To the shrill of the coyote’s cry, 

And may I wake in that Western land 
’Stead o’ Heaven—when I die. 


being among the most effective. Dr. A. 
Schiffle, formerly Austrian Minister of 
Finance, is author of the two strongest 
anti-Socialist works: Quintessence of 
Socialism and Impossibility of Social 
Democracy. In his definitions of the 
collectivist position this author is so exceedingly fair and 
lucid that both these books are widely circulated by the 
Socialists themselves, regardless of the fact that in the 
latter part of each work the author uses all his unques- 
tioned talent to discredit Socialism. 

There are about twenty English Socialist weeklies in the 
country, of which at least two have circulations of over 
300,000 each. It is the distribution of literature which 
strikes the dominant chord of the propaganda work. With- 
out this vast library of collectivist writings to keep the 
Socialists of all parts of the world on the same track and 
pointed at the same goal, the difficulty of bringing about 
a social revolution and of making it nearly simultaneous, 
as is now the purpose, in all parts of the civilized world, 
would be enormously greater. 

The propaganda makes considerable use of mottoes, 
songs, colors and emblems. The international color is 
red, the international Socialist holiday is 
May 1, the battle-hymn is, of course, the 
Marseillaise. The motto of Socialism, taken 
from the Manifesto, is: ‘‘Workers of the 
World United. You have Nothing to Lose 
but your Chains, and a World to Gain.” 

Socialist missionaries almost invariably 
find their easiest work among young people. 
I personally know of four cases where a boy, 
compelled to leave home because of his 
Socialism, has thereafter managed, by secret 
meetings or by letter, to convert some or all 
of his brothers and sisters. But in none of 
these cases could he make any impression on 
his parents or older relatives. 

Organized activity on the part of the 
National, State and local bodies has been 
found necessary in order to reap and bind 
the fruits of the individual labor of the party 
members, 

The national headquarters are at Chicago, 
in charge of J. Mahlon Barnes, a former cigar- 
maker, now secretary of the national com- 
mittee. (There is no permanent chairman 
to Socialist committees.) The secretary, 
who is the executive head, is chosen by refer- 
endum vote of all party members. 

A capable executive is needed to run the 
office on account of the immense amount of 
detailed work. There are about twenty 
national organizers in the field all the time, 
who go from State to State making speeches, 
selling literature and endeavoring to form 
local branches of the party. Barnes directs 
the movements of all these men, and sees 
that they overlap neither each other nor the 
speakers who are under control of the State 
committees. 

There is a deep and lofty cabinet in the 
national office with fifty shallow drawers in 
it. Each drawer contains a large scale map 
of a State or Territory, which is found to be 
more or less thickly studded with parti- 
colored pins. A red pin shows that there is 
a local branch in that town. A white pin 
shows a complete county organization. A 
black pin shows a speaker has been assigned ; 
a green, that one has been asked for. The 
course of the speaker is daily traced on the 
map in ink. A gray pin shows there is a 
sympathizer in the town. ‘‘Sympathizers”’ 
are usually first located by requests to the national office 
for literature. Their names and addresses are tabulated, 
and particular attention is thereafter paid to them, both 
by the sending of literature and by the personal visits of 
organizers who pass through the town. 

The organizers make detailed daily reports of their 
movements on prescribed blanks. These reports are 
carefully tabulated and cross-indexed. Thereafter, when 
a second visit is made to a town, the visiting organizer is 
informed in advance by the national office as to the 
character of the population, its attitude toward Socialism, 
which arguments seemed most effective, what kind of 
literature was easiest to sell, the addresses of local party 
members, or, failing them, of sympathizers, and the most 
suitable hotel or boarding-house. 

Receipts on the road are derived from the collection and 
from the sale of literature. At every Socialist meeting the 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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VAITI OF THE ISLANDS 


Stain of Blood 


PARTII 


AITI followed the mate out 

\ of the cabin at once, rather 

to his surprise. She had 

made up her mind that anything 

was better than the Ikurangi, and 

she was looking out sharply for a 

chance—any chance—of turning 
the tables. 

It did not look at first as if she 
were to have one. The dinghy 
had been swung out when she got 
on deck, and a couple of men were 
standing ready to lower away. They were islanders, and 
she knew that they would befriend her if they could— 
indeed, their glances showed as much—yet what could 
they do? 

Donahue was nowhere visible. He had planned this 
business with some forethought, and he wanted to have a 
chance of casting blame on his subordinate, if any inquisi- 
tive Government officials should incline to look the matter 
up later. So he stayed down in his own cabin, pretending 
to be asleep, and the mate, rather against his will, had to 
carry out orders alone. 

Just as the boat was ready to lower away one of the men 
let her go with a run, and she struck the water stern first, 
with a terrific splash. The mate, screaming curses, ran over 
to the falls and began to abuse the crew. The dinghy was 
injured and they had to haul her. up and swing out the 
whaleboat instead. 

This took some little time and Vaiti was forgotten for the 
moment—a chance that made her heart beat with eagerness 
to profit by it. 

Two ideas held possession of her—that she must plan to 
secure a boat and that she must manage to do the Ikurangi 
some sort of mischief. Was it to be borne that Donahue 
should go unpaid? The blood of a hundred fierce island 
chiefs made answer. 

Concerning the boat she thought she saw a chance. They 
were bound to stay a day for wood and water,. and that 
should furnish an opportunity. But the other matter? 

If she could only get hold of the ship’s papers and destroy 
them !—that would be satisfactory. She knew, none better, 
that a ship’s papers are her character, her ‘“‘ marriage lines”’ 
of respectability. Without them a vessel is an illegitimate, 
furtive creature, every man’s hand against her, every 
official eye turned coldly upon her. Vaiti would have liked 
very well to get hold of the Ikurangi’s. 

But, careless as Donahue was, the papers were not to be 
found in the little deck cabin which he used as a chart- 
room. Vaiti, disappointed, took one of the charts and 
began studying the position of the ship with a view to find- 
ing out the name of the island cff which they were lying. 


DNAWN BY H. G. WILLIAMSON 


Editor’s Note—This is the second part of a two-part story ina 
series of five tales, each complete in itself, but all dealing with Vaiti 
of the Islands. 


To the Girl’s Excited Imagination it Seemed 
Like the Spreading and Darkening 


The chart was almost a blank, noth- 
ing being marked upon its wide 
expanse but a number of reefs, and 
two or three atolls—Bilboa Island, 
Vaka, Ngamaru—dotted hundreds 
of miles apart, in a naked waste of 
white. Bilboa, an abandoned guano 
island, of which she had heard some- 
thing, seemed to Vaiti the most 
likely of the three spots. Ngamaru, 
she knew, had a native 
population, and about 
Yaka she could for the 
moment remember noth- 
ing, although she knew 
she had heard something, 
once upon a time. All 
this part of the Pacific 
was far removed from the 
Sybil’s usual haunts and, indeed, 
from the haunts of any other ship of 
which Vaiti had ever heard. 

It did not seem to be a healthy 
place for schooners; the reefs around 
both Vaka and Bilboa were many, 
and most were marked ‘“‘position 
doubtful.’”” Donahue was evidently 
not familiar with either place, for the 
chart was freshly penciled over with 
notes and corrections. Vaiti’s heart 
leaped up as she looked at the careless work. She saw a 
way. They were still clearing the lumber out of the whale- 
boat on deck. No one was watching. 

Vaiti took a pencil and rubber and began to do some 


artistic alterations on the chart, helped by her knowledge of 


Seamanship. In ten minutes she had converted the inno- 
cent piece of parchment into a perfect death-trap, rolled it 
up and replaced it, put back the rubber and pencil, and 
slipped out again on deck where she sat down on a coil of 
rope and waited. 

In another couple of minutes the boat was in the water 
and the mate called rudely to Vaiti. She came without a 
word, covering her face with her dress and sobbing bitterly. 
She stumbled as she walked; you would have sworn she 
was weak, broken in spirit and utterly helpless. 

If the mate felt any compassion he did not 
dare to showit. They shoved off, two natives at 
the oars. Vaiti, sobbing effectively behind her 
hands, kept a sharp lookout with the corner of one 
eye as they slid across the dark water, but she 
could see nothing save a faintly glimmering line 
of gray shore and hear nothing but the humming 
of the surf on the reef. 

As soon as they reached the shallow water near 
the shore the mate took Vaiti by her arm and 
roared: 

“Out you go!” 

Sobbing afresh, in the most natural and con- 
vincing manner in the world, she obeyed. It was 
dark, and the native who rowed bow oar never 
knew that she whipped his knife dexterously out 
of his belt as she passed him. 

‘““Why you malooning me?”’ she wailed, as she 
waded through the warm, shallow water toward 
the shore. 

The mate leaned out of the boat, now fading 
fast away into the starry gloom, and ‘shouted as 
he disappeared: 

“To pay for Delgadas Reef and the Margaret 
Macintyre!” 

Vaiti, who had reached the shore, almost sat 
down with the shock. So that was it—that was it! 
The pearl-shell lagoon out of which she, almost 
unaided, had “‘jockeyed”’ the schooner Margaret 
Macintyre, some months before, was bringing in 
a crop other than pearls—of which last indeed 
the Auckland man, who had financed the work- 
ing of the place, had had very much the largest 
share. 

Well, things must be taken as they were found. 
The soft tropic night stirred gently around her. 
The stars were large and golden; they shone in 
the still lagoon like little moons; palm trees waved 
somewhere up in the dusk above, striking their 
huge rattling vanes together with the swing of the 
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night breeze. It was land, safe, solid land, and the san¢ 
was warm and soft, and Vaiti was tired. She walked ; 
little way up the beach, stretched herself under a pandanu: 
tree and went to sleep. 

Some hours later she woke with a dim, mysteriou: 
volcano glow of the tropic dawn in her eyes and a curiou: 
feeling of disquiet about her heart. Still half asleep, sh 
saw the long, gray shore sloping down to the silent lagoon 
the ink-colored pandanus trees standing up against th 
dull, orange sky, the leaning stems and stumps of coco: 
palms dark and formless in the shadow. She shut her eye 
once more and tried to sleep again. 

No use. That nameless disquiet—now almost fear— 
still stirred at her heart. She opened her eyes once mor 
and looked about. A little more light—the touch of ; 
glowing finger away in the east—a clearer defining of th 
cocoanut stumps snapped off near their roots in the las 
great hurricane—one of the stumps was oddly shaped 
almost like a human figure. She could have fancied it wa: 
a rude image of a sitting man, only that the profile, agains 
the lightening east, was featureless, and there was nothin; 
to represent the hands. 

“T will not be frightened by a rotten cocoanut tree,’ 
thought Vaiti. ‘‘I will sleep again till it is light. Am. 
not a sea-captain’s daughter, and the descendant of grea 
island chiefs, and shall I fear the fancies of my own mind?’ 

Determinedly she closed her eyes again and lay very 
still. The dawn-wind began to stir; the ripples crispec 
upon the beach; the locusts in the trees broke out Re ; 
loud, chirring chorus. 

As the day broke silver-clear upon the shore, Vaiti 
still lying on the sand, felt that some one, in the gatherin; 
light, was watching her as she lay. 

Wary as a fox, she opened her dark, keen eyes withou 
stirring her body—and looked straight into a face tha 
was bending almost over her—a face hooded by a blael 
cloth that hid the head and brow, and only left to view— 
what was it? 

Could it hear? Some instinct told the girl that it could 
Softly as a snake she writhed out of the reach of thos 
horrible, groping arms. 

It did hear. It sprang blindly forward—it snatched 

With one leap Vaiti was on her feet. Never looking 
back, she fled down the open beach, the sand spurtins 


And Only Left to View — What was It? 
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behind her as she ran. She heard footsteps following her 
at first; they soon grew faint, but she ran on blindly, long 
after they had died away—ran, while the sun climbed over 
the horizon, and cast down handfuls of burning gold on her 
uncovered head—ran, while the beach grew parchment 
white, and dazzled back the heat into her face like an open 
furnace—ran till at last her overdriven body gave way, 
and the sand spun around and the sky turned red before 
her eyes. Then only she staggered into the shade and 
dropped down upon a green mattress of convolvulus 
creeper to rest. 

And now, when she had leisure to think and strength to 
cast off the haunting horror of that inhuman face, she knew 
what Donahue had done. 

This was not Bilboa, the uninhabited guano island that 
she had feared. This was infinitely worse—it was Vaka, 
the leper isle! 

She remembered that she had once heard a dim rumor of 
Vaka and its ghastly leper people—the remnant of a plague- 
smitten tribe long ago forcibly exiled there from one of the 
fierce western groups. No ships ever called at this grave- 
yard of the living; it was supposed that the 
cocoanuts and fish of the island provided suffi- 
cient food for the people, and no one cared to 
run the chance of their stowing away and 
escaping, especially as they were known to 
be both daring and treacherous on occasion. 
Donahue had, indeed, laid his plans well for 
the most hideous revenge that the heart of 
man or devil could conceive. A few weeks or 
months in this charnel house of horrors, where 
the very air must reek of contagion, and what 
would it avail her if, after all, some stray storm- 
driven vessel should rescue the castaway? 
Better then that she should stay and die among 
the other nameless nightmare horrors that 
walked these stricken shores. j 

No! Vaiti, sitting cross-legged on the netted 
vines, and staring grimly out to sea, then and 
there took resolve that such a fate should not 
be hers. Sharks were uncertain if you really 
wanted them; but the stick of dynamite she 
had taken from the mate’s cabin was safe and 
sure. If she failed in using it for the special 
purpose she had planned she would put it in 
her mouth and light the fuse. There would 
be no more trouble after that. And as for— 
the flies—one did not feel them, of course, 
when one was dead. 

All the same, she did not mean to dieif she 
could avoid it; and, as the first step toward 
helping herself, she knocked some nuts off a 
young palm and took her breakfast off the 
refreshing water and juicy meat. Then she 
cut a length of bush-rope, looped it round 
the tallest palm in sight, and set her feet 
inside the loop, so that she could work herself 
up to the top of the tree, monkey-on-a-stick 
fashion, leaning against the rope. When 
she got into the crown of the palm she 
knelt among the leaves, holding on tightly, 
and looked right and left over the island. 

It was a pure atoll, an irregular circle of feather palms 
lying on the sea like a great green garland set afloat. The 
inner lagoon was several square miles in extent; but the 
land was not more than a few hundred yards wide at any 
point, and there was no soil to speak of. The palms, the 
scanty pale-green scrub, the mop-headed pandanus trees, 
the trailing creepers, all sprang out of pure white coral- 
gravel and sand. The scene was lovely as only a coral 
atoll can be—the jewel-green water of the inner lagoon, 
shaded with vivid reflections of lilac and pale turquoise, 
the stately circled palms, the wide white beach enclasping 


‘all the island like a frame of purest pearl, the burning blue 


of the surrounding sea, all combined to form a picture bright 
as fairyland, and sparkling as an enameled gem set upon 
a velvet shield. 

But Vaiti, although she saw and admired the loveliness 
of the scene, also recognized its barrenness as only an 
islander could: there was no fruit, there were no roots, 
and little fresh water — nothing, in fact, but cocoanuts and 
pandanus kernels, eked out by a little fish. The lepers 
must often go hungry. 

The hot day turned suddenly chill as Vaiti recalled 
those snatching arms. Whatifshe had not waked? What 
if, wearied as she well might be, she slept too long and too 
soundly in the night that was to come? 

She looked narrowly about the island, hoping to discover 
the place where the lepers lived. A cluster of small, miser- 
able huts, on the far side of the lagoon, attracted her 
attention. It seemed not more than half a mile from the 
spot where she had spent the night. The best fishing- 
grounds, she judged, by the look of the shore, to be near 
the village. She was, therefore, no doubt, several miles 
from their usual haunts. 

So far so good. Where was the schooner? It lay to her 
left, about a mile out at sea, close to a small, uninhabited, 
sandy islet. Vaiti supposed that the men were cutting 


wood and looking for water. She saw one or two black dots 
on the shore, recognizable by their blue dungaree clothing, 
and strained her eyes eagerly to see if the dinghy had been 
pulled up on the sand; for in this lay her only chance. If 
they brought the boat up on the beach to repair her where 
wood could be had without going to the atoll itself (Vaiti 
would have wagered that the slovenly Ikurangi did not 
carry a splinter outside of the galley fuel) , then the schooner 
would probably stop over night. In that case she could 
carry out her plans. Otherwise—there was always the 
dynamite. 

The dinghy was ashore, drawn well up on the beach. 

She drew a breath of relief, and slid down the tree again. 
Now she could wait till night with an easy mind. 

All day she hid in the tangle of young palm and low- 
growing scrub that clustered about the foot of the loftier 
trees. Once she saw a couple of the lepers pass by in the 
distance, evidently looking for something. These had 


eyes and she crept closer into the shelter of the scrub till 
they weregone. Then she came cautiously out and plucked 
long sheets of the fine pale-brown natural matting that 


“*Why You Malooning Me?” 
She Wailed 
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protects the young shoots of the cocoanut, to cover up her 
white dress, for the scrub was dangerously thin in that 
staring, overhead sun. She did not venture down to the sea 
to fish, but fed upon cocoanuts during the day. 

Night came at last—night and coolness, with big stars 
shining in the lagoon, and a gentle breeze stirring among 
the palms. About midnight, as near as she could guess, 
Vaiti came out of her shelter and prepared for action. 

She took off her clothes and fastened about her waist a 
petticoat of the dark-colored cocoanut matting, which she 
had stitched together during the day. So habited, with her 
olive skin and black hair, she knew that she was invisible 
in the darkness of the night. She fastened the dynamite 
and a box of matches into the coil of hair on the top of her 
head, stuck her knife into the waist of her petticoat, and 
walked down the beach into the warm, dark sea. 

She knew very well that the outer side of an atoll com- 
monly swarms with sharks, but the risk did not trouble her. 
There was something a good deal worse to face on the 
island than any number of sharks. Heading for the distant 
light of the schooner, she swam through the starry water 
with the low, doglike island paddle that can cover such 
marvelous distances—keeping her head well out and 
quietly taking her time. 

It was a long swim but it ended at last, and the schooner 
rose up before her in the water, black and silent, and shifting 
ever so little upon the swell of the incoming tide. The stars 
made little trickles of light upon her wet, dark hull. Two 
boats lay alongside—the dinghy, freshly mended and water- 
tight, and the whaleboat, loaded with wood and cocoanuts. 
After the slovenly fashion of the Ikurangi, they had left the 
boats until the morning to hoist inboard, seeing that it was 
dead calm in the lee of the islet. 

This was more than Vaiti had hoped for, and it made her 
task easy. She cut the dinghy’s painter, got into the boat 
and muffled the oars with a strip or two torn from her 
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petticoat. Then she put the dynamite into the whaleboat, 
cut and attached a good long fuse, set a match to it, and saw 
that the tiny red spark was steadily eating its way along 
before she pulled off from the ship. She towed the whale- 
boat after her a little way and then let it go, thirty or forty 
yards from the ship. It was not her desire to wreck the 
schooner at Vaka Island, and possibly let loose her enemies 
upon the atoll; rather she wished the ship well out of the 
way before any disaster should overtake her. The charts 
would most probably insure that matter. The destruction 
of the boat was only intended to secure her own possession 
of the dinghy. 

She had scarcely reached the shore before a loud explo- 
sion boomed out across the water and immediately after 
lights began to stir on board the schooner. Vaiti worked 
with coolness and speed, knowing that it was not likely, 
though possible, that any one would swim ashore. From 
her eyrie in the cocoa-palm she had noted a deep, narrow 
creek running up from the lagoon—a mere crack in the 
coral, but wide enough to admit a small boat taken in with 
care. There was just enough light from the stars to enable 
her to find the place and run the boat up on 
the sand at the end into the heart of a tangle 
of leaves and creepers that entirely concealed 
it. For safety’s sake she cut a few more 
armfuls of trailing vines from the shore and 
buried the boat two or three feet deep, so 
that neither from the sea nor the land could 
it possibly be seen. 

As she worked she could hear shouts and 
cries, made faint by distance, coming across 
the water from the schooner. She could 
imagine the scene that would take place on 
board when they found themselves boatless. 
Some of the native crew—not Donahue or 
the mate; they would never face the sharks 
—would probably swim ashore to-morrow to 
investigate. Well, let them! 

Having finished the concealing of the 
dinghy, she got into it herself, put on her 
clothes again, drew the tangled creepers well 
over her and went calmly to sleep, secure that 
no one could find her unless she chose to be 
found. 

All the same, she was very cautious about 
getting up the next morning, and looked care- 
fully between the leaves before she ventured 
out of her hiding-place. She covered up her 
light dress with the cocoanut canvas and then 
climbed a palm to look about. 

People were moving hurriedly about the 
decks of the schooner; something seemed to 
be going on. As she watched she saw two 
natives, clad only in loin-cloths, stand up on 
the bulwarks, ready to dive. In another 
moment they had flashed down into the sea, 
small as ants to sight at that distance, but 
perfectly clear to Vaiti’s sea-trained eyes. 
Then two dark specks began to make their 
way across the water. The sun was newly 
risen, the sea was still a mirror of molten 
gold, and the tiny black heads stood out 
sharply on its surface. Vaiti set her teeth as she watched 
them creeping on. They were island men, of her mother’s 
own race, and they had done her no harm. And 
the longer a vessel lies at anchor, in equatorial latitudes, 
the more certain it is that sharks will gather round her— 
even if there has not been an explosion in the water along- 
side to kill the fish and collect the tigers of the sea from 
far and near. 

Vaiti looked away, and began desperately to count the 


nuts clustered among the palm fronds at her feet. How 
many were there? Ten—fifteen—twenty 
A long, despairing shriek tore across the water. She put 


her fingers in her ears and buried her face in the leaves. 
Yet, all the same, she heard a second ery, short and sud- 
den, and quickly ended. There was nothing more. She 
lifted her face again, her teeth set tight into her lower lip. 
The two black heads were gone. 

*“No one will come ashore to-day,’ she said witha shiver. 

Something seemed to stab her, as she thought of that 
doctored chart in the schooner’s deck-cabin. The reefs 
on the course to South America were hundreds of miles 
from shore—the ship had no boats—and the native crew 
must suffer with the villainous captain and mate, if the dis- 
aster that she had plotted so carefully should come about. 
There would be sharks there, too, when the ship broke up. 

The crystal-gold of the sea turned dim before Vaiti’s 
eyes. It was only a mist of tears that lay between; but to 
the girl’s excited imagination it seemed like the spreading 
and darkening stain of blood. 

Careless of whether she was seen or not, she slid down 
the tree and rushed into the scrub, where she sat down upon 
the sand and cried like a mere nervous schoolgirl. The 
sun was past the zenith when she lifted her head again; the 
schooner had put out to sea, and lay, a far-off snowy speck, 
upon the blue horizon. 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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The Shame of the Colleges 


ACK in the early 
Nineties the Puritan 
Fathers of Chicago 


built a World’s Fair and 
blessed it with a Midway 


Plaisance. ‘‘Artistic! 
Alluring! Magnificent! 
Educational!’’ So said the artistic three-sheet literature 


which heralded it abroad; and the humble seekers after 
Truth hearkened unto the words of promise and made 
pilgrimage to Chicago to learn at the feet of Fatima, the 
Oriental Writher, Mademoiselle Celeste, Queen of the 
Lions, and the distinguished Professor Bosko, famous 
among scientists because he ate ’em alive. 

Professor John D. Rockefeller did not own the World’s 
Fair, because there were several strips of earth which he 
had not then acquired. But out on a three-acre lot, close 
to the educational Midway, the cornerstone of a rival 
institution of learning was already laid, an institution 
which, like the Plaisance, was destined to draw pilgrims 
to its bosom like a perfervid plaster. 

The Midway Plaisance has disappeared, academically 
speaking, but the University of Chicago has survived, a 
triumph of financial engineering—the world’s greatest 
Classical and Scientific Business College. 

An astrologer connected with the Yerkes Observa- 
tory tells me that the University of Chicago was be- 
gun under fair auspices. The Advertising Signs of the 
Zodiac ruled firm; Ursa Major was bunting into Taurus 
and there was a flurry in autumnal Wheat; Scorpio, the 
Crab, was feeding with both hands and Aquarius was busy 
watering the Milky Way. Scorpio, the Crab, according 
to my Seer, represented the Rockefeller interests, and the 
Milky Way was the path of Christian enlightenment into 
which Aquarius was emptying the little brown jug of 
irrigated subsidy, thus foreordaining an era of unsurpassed 
business activity in educational circles. 

The architecture of the University was immediately 
decided upon. It should be a Tudor Gothic creation, a 
sort of Oxford model, with a patent-leather tip. The 
chaste towers and roseate pinnacles, ever pointing to the 
mysterious zenith, should be a constant reminder of the 
Higher-Life-at-Any-Cost. 

All the University now lacked was a Faculty, a Football 
Team and about a thousand years of history. And these 
were acquired immediately at very little cost. 

The earliest Student Body looked at All That Money and 
thought of Buccaneers; so they decided that the appro- 
priate college color should be a dull Maroon—a delicate 
tribute to Professor Rockefeller himself. The Trustees 
saw the golden harvest and held a sacred barbecue and 
public powwow in which they hanged Expense in effigy. 
“Oxford or bust!’’ was their spontaneous cry, and an 
architect was at once dispatched to England to borrow the 
plans of Christ Church Hall and Magdalen College. Sacred 
traditions were brought over in blocks of a thousand each, 
and in a week were selling like wildfireon Change. Chicago 
University is now fifteen years old, but her history dates 
back to the Norman conquest. Any Freshman can show 
you the spot, facing the Midway, where the Magna Charta 
was signed. We have thus a valuable antique, just as 
good as the genuine—and a great: deal. better-as to drainage 
and electric lighting. 

When Professor Rockefeller, in the interest: of good 
deeds, divorced his naughty right hand from his pious left, 
he slaughtered the Golden Veal and called it square. 
And when it came to the question of coeducation, the 
Philanthropist cried: 

“Welcome, girls! I am going to burn about $12,000,- 
000 worth of the crude product that the Wise Virgins may 
know how the early worm catches the rebate.”’ 

Those original Co-eds have grown a hundredfold at 
Chicago and have proved, by as many bright examples, 
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What My Fellow-Reformers Think of These Articles 


“Our contempt is Mutual.’’— MeCurdy. 

“Half the Truth’s better than none.’’—G. Bernard Shaw. 

“It’s good work in the wrong direction — but don’t burn your 
scandal at both ends.’’—Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 

“T read your article about Harvard and don’t know it for 
the same place. 


Dee-lighted !’’— President Roosevelt. 

“Why beef about established institutions? Let us return to 
our muttons.’’—J. Ogden Armour. 

“R Kollijez r thee bulwarx ov r nashinul life. U hav 
diskuverd them & ther 4 hav mi ful konsent 2 soke them. 
Kulumbus was nott born in Skotland.”’—Andrew Carnegie. 

“T sincerely Insure you that your articles are carrying out 
the honest Policy which is, after all, the only Equitable ar- 
rangement.’’— Hon. Paul Morton, 

‘“'Tain’t tainted !”’—John D. Rockefeller. 


that the average vigorous, intelligent, un-Gibsonized 
American girl can make an excellent college man. They 
are amazons at basketball, and in the fierce contests of 
intercollegiate croquet they display a reckless courage 
almost unfeminine. Annually, when the heroes of the 
Maroon meet the kickers from Wisconsin, the Co-eds 
man the bleachers and chime forth the college yells like 
sweet belles jangled out of tune. 

And above all, they have learned to honor the Flag and 
respect the Standard—a feat which, in itself, requires no 
ordinary mental agility. 

To find Shame in the University of Chicago is almost 
beneath the dignity of any Journeyman Muckraker in 
good standing. It is like feeding tobacco to monkeys, 
or asking the Honorable Chauncey M. Depew to speak 
before a Mothers’ Congress. It is unsportsmanlike. At 
Harvard they coquet with the tainted article and keep 
you worried for fear they won’t take it. Send a parcel 
of blemished bonds to Cambridge, and the Trustees (after 
locking the doors to make sure you won’t get away with 
any of it) will look you coldly in the eye and ask if you have 
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any relatives in Massachu- 
setts. If your answer is_ 
not satisfactory, they will 
instruct you to go around 
the back way, after dark, 
and slip a check under the 
ash-barrel. Harvard is 
shy, but willing: Chicago has learned to feed trustingly 
from the hand. 

Knowing this peculiarity, I decided to disguise myself 
as Henry H. Rogers. I carried with me a fountain-pen, 
a saddle-colored check-book and a traveling-bag well filled 
with Confederate bills. The ruse was immediately success- 
ful. Iwas no sooner in sight of the Tower than the Glee 
Club, the University Band, the Blackfriars and the Foot- 
ball Team advanced yelling: 


Chicago, wago! 
Chicago U.! 
Rhino, spondulix, 
Pass the mizzoo! 
Hither pungle 
Or skidoo 
For you! 


Don’t you go 

From Chicago 

With the dough-dough! 
Bring back 
The sack-sack 

To Chicago, wago U.!! 


The yelling sections of the Divinity School and the 
Rockefeller Christian Workers so far forgot themselves in 
the enthusiasm of the moment as to join in with these in- 
spiring lines: 


Uncle Hank 
Owns the bank! 
Ki-yi! 
Hi! hi! hi! 


Then the Coeducational Girls’ Glee Club, gowned be- 
comingly in Alice green, marched forth and chimed in 
a cultivated semi-chorus: 


Ready, girls, steady, girls! 

One, two, three— 

What’s the matter with Uncle Hene-ree? 
We will make him L. L. D.! 


And again: 


Who is Henry H. Rogers? 
First in war, first in peace, 
And first in the hearts of Chicago U.! 
Boom, ta-ra-ra, 
Boom-boom! 


In my agitation, I almost swallowed my disguise. Tears — 
filled my eyes. One can do much for one’s country, if one 
only knows how to play the Street —and I so unworthy 
But hark! the orator of the Student Congregation was 
making me an address and leading me triumphantly 
toward the Treasurer’s office. A young instructor wrung 
me warmly by the hand and whispered: ‘‘Good luck, 
Uncle!’’ Then the merry students withdrew and left me 
alone with my money. 

The Treasurer was not in, but his stenographer, a 
discreet young person with an Attic brow and a sub- 
way voice, told me, almost eagerly, that I might reach the 
absent official at once by telephone or telegraph. No, 
I protested, the sheriff was after me, so I must leave the 
donation modestly and disappear. 

“Very well, sir,” said the stenographer. ‘‘Some gentle- 
men prefer to leave it that way, and no questions asked. — 
Hand over your money and I’ll give you a coupon.” 

She delved into her desk and handed me a printed card 
which read: 
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HONORARY DEGREE COUPON (Non-Transferable) 


The bearer, Mr , who has given.......million 
dollars to the University of Chicago, is entitled to the Honorary 
Degree of with trimmings to match as required. 

The University Tailor will take his measure for one (1) cap 
and gown. Present this Coupon during Commencement week. 


BEARER WILL PLEASE REPORT ANY DISCOURTESY ON THE PART OF ATTENDANTS 


““T suppose you do 
a great deal of busi- 
ness in this office?”’ I 
inquired. 

Ob, | yes; sir; a 
great deal!”’ said the 
obliging typist. 
“Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are our 
regular endowment 
days, but we’re will- 
ing to issue coupons 
out of office-hours. 
Some philanthropists 
send ’round their 
coachmen.” 

“Have there been 
ny cases where 
you have been—er— 
ashamed to take the 
money?” 

The young person 

drew herself up to her 
full height. 
_ “Not so you would 
notice it!” she said. 
Seeing that all else 
had failed, I tried to 
each her conscience 
brutally with one 
desperate blow. 

“Girl!’”’? I almost 
hissed, pointing to C 
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- federate bills, which 
‘she was already 9 
locking away in the es ies 4 
safe. “One word 
before you accept 
that fortune. It is only fair to warn you—it is tainted!” 
‘“Who cares?’’ she lisped with a callous giggle. ‘‘No- 
body has to eat it!” 
In front of Cobb Hall I found the students again 
Waiting en masse to receive me. They clamored for a 
speech. I pleaded bronchitis. They be- 
sought me to stay to luncheon and sit 
for a portrait to be hung in the library. 
I expostulated that I must hurry to 
Washington and pay off my hired help. 
Finally the Glee and Mandolin Clubs, the 
Women’s Musical Association and the 
ockefeller Christian Union sped me on 
my way with this very sweet song::- 


any Trust acquires the dust, 

We wait about a week— 

Then watch ’em come and give us some 
To found a chair of Greek! 

‘Though pirate hordes with naked swords 
Demand each bright doubloon, 

We do not fear the Buccaneer. 

(Our colors are Maroon!) 


or it’s B. A., M. A., P. D. Q.— 

_ Brother, are you on, are you on? 

lo retain the combination 

For a thorough education 

We're the Nephews of our Uncle John. 
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Gathering 


When Uncle Jack into the back 
Of Finance sticks a knife, 
The dear old cuss is teaching us 
To lead the Higher Life. 
For every time he does a crime 
That makes his conscience smart, 
Then Uncle Jack trots out the sack 
And founds a School of Art. 


POT ALS 1. 9.59. S:, CO. D.—— 
Brother, are you on, are you on? 
Through the lurid fascination 
Of our tainted education 
We're the Nephews of our Uncle John. 


You raise a storm about Reform 
And what the rich should do: 

You needn’t fuss so much at us, 
For we’re Reformers, too. 

Behold the blocks of tainted stocks 
As dubious as night 

Which, added to Chicago U., 
Have turned to angel white! 


For it’s R. S. V. P., 1: 0. U.— 

Brother, are you on, are you on ? 
Through our constant speculation 
In the Standard Education 

We're the Nephews of our Uncle John. 


When the question of publicity came 
up, so I am misinformed, Professor 
Rockefeller (who, to do him full injustice, 
had cornered the plant, the machinery, 
and had run a special pipe-line of mid- 
night oil direct to the factory door) began 
to ponder. How to raise the canned 
goods to the dignity of news? That was 
the question. Then a bright, reliable 
employee, a junior member of the Faculty, 
came forward and proposed the Bureau 
of Sensational Discoveries, an advertis- 
ing expedient which has made the Rock- 
efeller brand of brain-food famous. 

The Faculty was admitted as a body 
into the Bureau, which was expected to 
furnish a world-revolutionizing discovery 
at least twice a month. With the regu- 
larity of clockwork, the sensations were 
produced, handed over to the Press-Agent 
and thence to the Press. How success- 
ful this method of publicity has been the 


Sunday Supplement readers can attest; and the following 
is merely an impressionistic diagram of their first semi- 
annual report: 

1. Professor Lobby, of the Biological appear, 


discovers the seed of life in a cake of yeast. Invents a 


machine which will hatch out babies in an ordinary bake- 
oven —Caucasians from white flour, Mongolians from whole 
wheat and piccaninnies from Boston brown bread. 


2. Professor Saffron, of the Department of Physiology, 
discovers that Thought originates in the roots of the hair; 
that parting the hair on one side causes mental unbalance, 
and that baldheadedness is a form of kleptomania. 


3. Dr. Alfonzo Wagg, of the Department of Football 


ofewwor 


and Ethics, discoy- 
ers that chewing- 
gum was used by 
the Spartans in the 
battle of Thermop- 
yle. 


4. Professor 
Gassaway, of the 
Department of 
Physics, declares, 
in a public address, 
that modern sky- 
scrapers are elastic 
and, if proper force 
is applied, can be 
stretched to any 
desired height 
without any appre- 
ciable danger to the 
architecture. 


5. Reverend Dr. 
Busyboy, of the 
Divinity School, 
preaches on John 
D. Rockefeller and 
the Hebrew Proph- 
ets. 


6. Professor 
Rabbit, of the 
Department of 
Physiology, prints 
a pamphlet to 
prove that genius 
isa matter of nour- 
ishment, and can 
be cultivated by 
eating mushrooms. 


7. Professor 
Mildew, of the 
Department of 
Archeology, goes 
to Egypt and dis- 
covers on a pyra- 


mid a bas-relief representirg a thousand slaves lifting an 
enormous stone bearing the hieroglyphic inscription: 
“Everybody works with the exception of Pharaoh’’— 
proving a state of social unrest on the ancient Nile. 


In these discoveries the members of the Faculty are given 
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absolute freedom to discover anything 
which will not conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Senate 
and Business Interests. 

The students of the University of 
Chicago are taught such lessons, I am 
told, as will foster in their souls a rever- 
ence for ‘‘God, the Home and Our 
National Institutions.” Since Our 
National Institutions have been ab- 
sorbed into the Trust, some beautiful 
lessons have come forth. 

There arrived from Arizona one chap 
whose name was Gila Bill, although he 
registered at the University as William 
W. Bledsoe, Tucson, Arizona Territory. 
On his home ranch, Bill had been in the 
habit of shooting coyotes and Mexicans 
from the saddle, but he settled down to 
mild amusement at the University, until 
one day some one lent him a Life of 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Players: Past and Present 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


Great Actress and Great Woman 
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Miss Charlotte Cushman 


S I WRITE the name of Char- _/ yy 
A lotte Cushman the tide of time /: f 
rolls backward and I am young Se 
again. That great actress dominated 
the American stage in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and when, in 
memory, I summon the dramatic fig- 
ures that have most deeply impressed 
themselves on my imagination and feelings, one of the 
earliest and most prominent and vital is that of the Meg 
Merrilies of Charlotte Cushman. It was my fortune 
often to see Miss Cushman on the stage before I became 
personally acquainted with her, and, in later times, after 
we had met and she had honored me with her friendship, 
I never neglected an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
her, whether as actress orreader. She was not a theatrical 
beauty. She neither employed, nor made pretense of 
employing, the soft allurements of her sex. She was 
incarnate power: she dominated by intrinsic authority: 
she was a woman born to command: and of such minds as 
comprehend authentic leadership she achieved immediate, 
complete and permanent conquest. There was, in her 
personality, a massive excellence that made admiration 
natural, and entirely justified it. She was not only a great 
actress, but a great woman. As such she impressed me 
from the first, and as such I] always extolled her. One day, 
in Booth’s Theatre, where it happened that John McCul- 
lough, Charlotte Cushman and I were standing together, 
in conversation, she suddenly seized my arm with her 
left hand, and, pointing upward with her right, she said, 
earnestly and simply, to McCullough: “I like William 
Winter, because he puts me wp—where I belong!” 

That was not said in conceit. Genius is seldom uncon- 
scious of its superiority. The poet Wordsworth believed, 
and did not hesitate to declare, that he had been celestially 
consecrated to the vocation of poetry, and that his neglect 
of his vocation would beasin. ‘‘ You don’t know what a 
capital actor you are,” exclaimed a friendly admirer, 
speaking to the comedian, Charles Burke. ‘‘You are 
mistaken,’’ answered Burke; ‘“‘I know precisely what a 
capital actor 1 am, and precisely whatI cando.”’ Charlotte 
Cushman knew her powers, and when she was on the stage 
she justified, to the fullest extent, the esteem in which 
they were held, by herself as well as by others. Human 
beings sometimes appear who are intrinsically great and 
admirable—just as the ocean is, or the starlit midnight 
sky. Charlotte Cushman, like Henry Irving, grandly 
illustrated the truth of Shakespeare’s saying, ‘“‘In the 
reproof of chance lies the true proof of men’’; for she left 
nothing to chance, and she made impotent the caprice of all 
observers. You might resent her dominance, and shrink 
from it, calling it ‘‘masculine’’; you could not doubt her 
massive reality, nor escape the spell of her imperial power. 
She was a tall woman, of large person and of commanding 
aspect, and in her demeanor, when she was thoroughly 
aroused, there was an innate grandeur of authority that no 
sensitive soul could resist. I recall a night, in Booth’s 


As “Mrs. Haller’”’ 


Theatre, when she was acting Queen 
Katharine, in Henry VIII, and I, an 
auditor, was sitting, alone, in a lower 
box, almost on thestage. As the Queen 
turned to make her exit from the trial 
—after the heart-breaking delivery of 
her noble and pathetic appeal to King 
Henry—she advanced directly toward 
the box in which I sat, and, looking 
straight forward, regardless of all around 
her, seemed to fix her gaze steadfastly 
upon me. At that moment the Queen 
is recalled, and her attendant usher, 
retreating backward before her, tells 
her of the summons. ‘‘ When yow are 
called, return!’’ exclaims the indignant 
monarch. As she said those words her 
figure towered and her large, lurid eyes 
(they were gray-blue, but at times they 
darkened with emotion) seemed to shoot 
forth a burning torrent of light. She 
moved steadily onward—the incarna- 
tion of royalty; and so tremendous was 
the majesty of her presence and so awful 
the mingled anguish, dignity and pas- 
sion in her countenance that, with in- 
voluntary motion, I fairly shrunk away 
to the rear of the box, overwhelmed, 
astounded, and quite oblivious that this 
was a dramatic performance and not a 
reality. It was a great moment. She 
needed great moments on the stage, and 
when they came she invariably filled 
them. It is not meant that she acted for points; her 
performances were always of a uniform fabric, symmet- 
rical, coherent, lucid, distinct; but whenever the occasion 
arrived for liberated power, passionate feeling, poetic 
significance, dramatic effect, she rose to that occasion and 
madeit superb. Nothing has been seen, since her time, to 
surpass her appalling impartment of predestinate evil and 
sinister force in the scenes that lead up to the murder of the 
King, in Macbeth. When she said, in those deep, thrilling, 
pitiless tones, ‘‘He that’s coming must be provided for,” 
and when, with wild, roving, inspired glances, comprehend- 
ing earth and air, she invoked the angels of crime (‘‘you 
murdering ministers, wherever in your sightless substances 
you wait on Nature’s mischief’’), the blood of the listener 
was chilled with the horror of her infernal purpose, fiend- 
driven and inspired of hell. There were other great mo- 
ments in her personation of Lady Macbeth—a personation 
which, to this day, remains unequaled: among them, her 
profoundly reverential greeting to King Duncan on his 
arrival at the Castle of Inverness; her magnificently royal 
bearing in the interrupted banquet scene; her desolation 
—the immedicable, hopeless agony of a lost soul—in the 
pathetic scene of haunted sleep; but throughout her temp- 
tation of Macbeth and in her conduct of the murder she 
diffused, as no other representative of the part in our time 
has done, the awe-inspiring, preternatural horror which is 
the spirit of that great tragedy —the most weird, portent- 
ous, sinister, afflicting work of poetic imagination that 
the brain of man has produced. 

Miss Cushman was not prone to the critical custom, so 
common of late years, of refining on Shakespeare’s meaning, 
and thus reading subtle significations into his text. She 
perceived and imparted the obvious meaning, and her style 
was strong, definite, bold and free: for that reason some 
observers described it as ‘“‘melo-dramatic.’’ She did not 
make long pauses and stare fixedly at nothing, as Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt does; nor did she wander to the back 
drop and whisper to the scenery, after the manner (sup- 
posedly inspired) of Madame Eleanora Duse. She had 
always a distinct purpose, and that purpose she distinctly 
executed. Addressing Edwin Booth, when they were 
rehearsing Macbeth, she said: ‘‘Your performance is 
exceedingly interesting, but Macbeth was the great-grand- 
father of all the Bowery ruffians.’’ Booth’s ideal of 
Macbeth—which, to me, was true—seemed to impress her 
as neither sufficiently massive nor sufficiently simple. 
A man who invites a friend to sleep at his house, and, after 
his confiding guest has gone to repose, steals into his 
chamber and cuts his throat, is an atrocious murderer; 
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and, probably, she desired, first of all, the clear denotement 
of that basic truth. Impersonation was the primary fact 
for which she stipulated and at which she aimed. ‘The 
actors who come on for Macbeth,” she once said to me, 
“are, usually, such little men: I have to look down at 
them.’”’ She meant, as I understood her, that they were 
not only of small stature, but that their presentment of 
that great part was, to her apprehension, puny. But, 
though she insisted on the basis of fact in acting, she was 
not mindless of the essential spirit of poetry. In each 
of her supreme performances— which were Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katharine and Meg Merrilies—that spirit sufiused 
the impersonation and made it radiant with intrinsic light. 
The part that she preferred to act was Queen Katharine; 
for she was of a deeply sympathetic temperament, and the 
tender human feeling, the pathos, and the woman-like 
loveliness of that character touched her heart and aroused 
all the enthusiasm of her moral nature; but, potent as she 
was in the realm of feeling, she was still more potent in the 
realm of imagination; and to my remembrance her Meg 
Merrilies, while not the highest ideal of human nature to 
which she gave an embodiment, was the one achievement 
that immediately and wholly revealed her distinctive, 
unique individualism. She first acted that part in 1837, 
when she was only twenty-one years old, but she always 
retained it in her repertory. She was higher, broader, 
larger, stronger than the part; she descended upon it; 
she acted it with consummate ease and fluency; she 
loosed into it a frenzy of the imagination, the nervous 
system, and the physical energies, blending poetic stress of 


‘feeling with a cumulative continuity of action, like the wild 


sweep of the tempest; and thus she made it magnificent 
and irresistible. The character, as drawn by Sir Walter 
Scott, in his novel of Guy Mannering, is somewhat fantastic 
and a little touched with insanity. The actress made it 
consistently superior and romantic, investing it with the 
fanatical purpose of his Magdalen Graeme, in The Abbot, 
together with the inspirational emotion and prophetic 
grandeur of his Norna, in The Pirate. The attributes of 
Miss Cushman’s performance were romance, tenderness, 
pathos, profound knowledge of grief, and the authentic 
royalty of innate power. It was a creation of wild excite- 
ment, wavering reason and physical misery, incident upon 
frequent famine and years of habitual hardship, the com- 
pulsory recollection of a terrible crime committed by others, 
lonely communing with the haunting mysteries of Nature, 
and a rooted devotion to one purpose of sacred duty and 
love. At the moment, in the play, when Meg Merriliés 


. encounters Bertram in the gipsy camp, at night, Miss 


Cushman made an entrance of felicitous dexterity and 
startling effect—thrusting back the fold of a tent and 
suddenly projecting herself from the aperture, but doing 
this in such a manner that she occupied exactly her right 
place in the dusky, romantic stage picture, before any 
except an expert observer could discern whence she came 
or how she got there; and the figure that she then presented 
—gaunt, haggard, disheveled, piteous and yet majestic—a 
veritable incarnation of all that is ominous, fateful and 
strangely beautiful—was a vision to register itself at once 
in the memory and there to remain forever. It was in 
that scene that she crooned the lullaby of the Bertrams 
of Ellangowan; and human ears have not heard a more 
touching cadence than when her 
voice trembled and broke in that 
simple, tender, fitful melody. 
Charlotte Cushman could be 
playful, and sometimes was so—as 
when sheread, with abundant ccmic 
effect, Mrs. M. M. Dodge’s skit called 
Miss Maloney on the Chinese Ques- 
tion; but, notwithstanding her 
sense of humor, her simplicity could, 
sometimes, be drolly mystified. Cir- 
cumstances that attended her final 
farewell of the New York stage, in 
1874, afford an example. The per- 
formance and the ceremonies inci- 
dent to that farewell occurred at 
Booth’s Theatre, then managed by 
Messrs. H. C. Jarrett and H. D. 
Palmer, whose business represent- 
ative was Joseph H. Tooker, 


As “Meg Merrilies” 
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brother-in-law of Florence, the 
comedian, and, I believe, one of the 
“braves”? of Tammany Hall. It 
was from Mr. Tooker that I re- 
ceived an account of a preliminary 
conversation between H. D. Palmer 
and Charlotte Cushman, which took 
place in his presence, and which I 
then recorded: 

“‘T see that you have announced 
my farewell appearance, Mr. 
Palmer,” said the actress. ‘‘I did 
not quite intend that, at this time. 
I shall not at once retire.” 

“The announcement is only of 
your farewell appearance in New 
York, Miss Cushman,’’ answered 
Palmer. “The public will be 
deeply interested. There will be 
a splendid house; and, you know, 
you are not obliged to make it 

RO final.” 
As “Lady Macbeth” “That makes a difference, of 
course. But this isa very serious 
matter. What are you going to do for me ?” 

“R. H. Stoddard, the poet, is to write an ode for the 
occasion, which will be read on the stage after the per- 
formance; and we shall engage the fine elocutionist, 
Charles Roberts, Jr., to read it.” 

“A good plan. Mr. Stoddard is truly a poet. 
not acquainted with the reading of Mr. Roberts. 
is a good plan.” 

“The venerable William Cullen Bryant has consented to 
deliver an address, in behalf of the Arcadian Club, which, 
you know, is made up of clever men.” 

“T shall, indeed, behonored. Mr. Bryant isa great poet. 
But—what are you going to do for me ?” 

“The Arcadian Club will send a laurel crown, to be 
presented to you on the stage, and we shall ask all the 
actors who happen to be in the city to assemble around you. 
Boucicault and Jefferson will be there, and Wallack, and 
Gilbert, and many others.” 

“Yes; but——”’ 

“And then, of course, you will deliver a speech.”’ 

“T suppose so. It would be expected. But what zw 

“Two hundred members of the Areadian Club, with 
lighted torches, will escort you, attending your carriage, 
from the theatre to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and there will 
be a band of musicians of the Ninth Regiment of the New 
York Militia.” 

“They are indeed kind, those gentlemen. It will be 
very pleasant. But, my dear Mr. Palmer, what are you 
going to do for me ?” 

“And after you reach your hotel you will take your 
stand on the balcony, where we shall be with you, and there 
will be a magnificent display of fireworks in the Madison 
Square Park in your honor.” 

“That will be fine. I like the fireworks. 
Palmer—what are you going to do for ME?” 

“Well Miss Cushman, we are going to give you $1000 
extra for that night.” 

“Noble boy! Noble boy!!” 

The play was Macbeth. George Vandenhofi acted 
Macbeth. Miss Cushman acted Lady Macbeth. As I 
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entered the theatre Mr. Tooker gave to me a packet 
containing the program, the ode, the address, and 
Miss Cushman’s ‘‘impromptu’’ farewell speech, already 
printed—a complete and interesting record of the whole 
brilliant occasion. The house was crowded. The acting, 
in the chief parts, was excellent. They dropped the green 
curtain after the famous sleep-walking scene—to the 
disgust of Mr. Vandenhoff, who was thus deprived of some 
of Macbeth’s fine speeches, his fight, and his death—but 
presently they raised it again, to disclose a stage populous 
with actors, and Miss Cushman in a gray silk dress, and the 
venerable Bryant, and everything as promised. The great 
actress spoke with much feeling—from memory; but she 
somewhat dashed the grief of her auditors by assuring them 
of her purpose to return to the stage, as a reader, at no 
distant day. Late that night I saw and spoke with Mr. 


Tooker. ‘‘We had the procession, too,” he said. ‘‘We 
hired supers to carry the ‘Arcadian’ torches. Miss 
Cushman was delighted. The fireworks weregreat. They 


were a lot left over from a Tammany celebration, and they 
cost us little or nothing. The last piece was a mammoth 
portrait bust. ‘Mr. Tooker,’ she said, ‘who is that?’ 
‘Miss Cushman,’ I replied, ‘that is Shakespeare.’ ‘Splen- 
did!’ she exclaimed. It was a colossal head of 
old Boss Tweed!” 

The period of a generation has elapsed since Charlotte 
Cushman died. If she were still living she would be ninety 
years old. Her life extended from 1816 to 1876. She 
was on the stage, intermittently, for about forty years: 
1835 to 1875. As a girl she studied music, and it was 
intended that her career should be that of a singer. She 
early attracted the favorable notice of the accomplished, 
beautiful and celebrated vocalist, Mrs. Mary Anne Wood, 
and she was taught by James G. Maeder, whom I remember 
as an excellent musician and a most amiable man—the 
husband of Clara Fisher, that prodigy of talent and fas- 
cination, extraordinary both as singer and actress. She 
appeared at the old Tremont Theatre in Boston, as Countess 
Almaviva, in The Marriage of Figaro, and her vocalism 
was highly approved; but an injudicious use of her voice 
marred that organ for singing, and so she determined to 
become an actress. The injury to her voice, not such as 
impaired it for speaking, occurred at New Orleans, whither 
she had gone with Mr. and Mrs. Maeder. Caldwell, the 
pioneer of theatrical enterprise in the southwestern part of 
the Republic, was then the manager of the chief theatre 
there, and by him an opportunity was provided for her to 
act. Sheappeared as Lady Macbeth, thus beginning at the 


top (as, long afterward, she advised the beautiful and bril- 


liant actress, Mary Anderson, to do), but she soon became 
associated with stock companies in Eastern theatres, and 
in that way she acquired proficiency in her art. She had 
seen Cooper and Mrs. Powell—actors who maintained the 
tradition of the stately Kembles—and she had, insensibly, 
acquired something of the majestic Kemble style. In the 
famous old Park Theatre, in New York, she was associeted 
with Mrs. Richardson (Elizabeth Jefferson, aunt of Joseph 
Jefferson), and from that polished actress she obtained 
knowledge of a remarkably fine artistic method. There, 
likewise, she acted with Macready and gained the appro- 
bation of that great tragedian. In her twenty-ninth year 
she acted in London, making a prodigious hit as Bianca, 
in Fazio; and thereafter her ascendency in the public 
esteem speedily became assured on both sides of the ocean. 


The Lions Viewed Each Other with Curiosity, and Both were Affable 


{1 


Her subsequent career was divided 
between America and Europe. At 
the age of thirty-six she first an- 
nounced her purpose to leave the 
stage, but she did not retire till many 
years later; and, after she ceased to 
act, she continued to appear as a 
reader—her last public appearance 
having been made, in 1875, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

In social hours Miss Cushman, 
while never undignified, was eager, 
genial, cordial, sometimes even frol- 
icsome; never pompous, never dull. 
In mixed companies composed of 
strangers or casual acquaintances, 
when, as often happened, she was 
the centre of attention, she was 
careful without the least ostenta- 
tion of courtesy, to notice every person present, and 
she had the delightful tact of saying the right word at 
the right time. It happened to me to witness the first 
meeting that ever took place between Miss Cushman 
and the eccentric sage, Horace Greeley, and I remem- 
ber that she was especially felicitous in the compliment 
that she paid to him—expressing the artist’s thankful 
sense of security when great intellects are devoted 
to the practical affairs of the world. That meeting oc- 
curred at the home of Mr. Greeley’s sister, Mrs. Cleveland, 
in a cottage in one of the roads that branch from Bleecker 
Street, west of Broadway, New York. Mr. Greeley arrived 
early, and seated himself on a sofa, confronting a throng of 
admirers. Miss Cushman presently came, and, after the 
ripples of greeting had subsided, she occupied a chair 
opposite to the philosopher. The lions viewed each other 
with curiosity, and both were affable. They had both 
lived in Rome, and, of course, they did not lack for themes 
of conversation. Little was said about the stage; though 
Iremember that there was mention of the celestial privilege 
enjoyed by an actor, when occupied in the interpretation of 
the Immortal Bard. To me that encounter was not 
without its droll side, for I knew that the sage was com- 
paratively ignorant of the theatre, and practically indiffer- 
ent to it. Early in 1865, when I was employed to write 
about the stage for his paper, the New York Tribune, 
Horace Greeley said to me: ‘“‘I don’t care for the the-ay- 
ter’”’ (so he pronounced it) ; ‘‘I sometimes go into Wallack’s 
the-ay-ter, but I don’t see much in it’’; and I remember 
that once, on a busy night in the newspaper, when I 
presented an article about the play, his self-illuminative 
answer was: “Oh, that'll do any time.”’ He was “‘a self- 
made man’’; and one peculiarity of men so constructed is 
that they look with a kind of bland toleration upon the 
arts. But Horace Greeley was a man of brains; he could 
appreciate a splendid character; and he appreciated 
Charlotte Cushman. 

The alluring attribute in Miss Cushman was originality. 
She was not like other people, whether as woman or actress. 
On the stage her demeanor and speech had always the 
superiority and charm of a distinctive style. Every 
performance that she gave was studded with jewels of 
illuminative art. When, as Lady Macbeth, she had 
reached the door of the King’s chamber, grasping the gory 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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The Chase of the Golden Plate 


The Girl and the Plate 
By JACQUES FUTRELLE 
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“A Single Drop ona 
Small Piece of Glass 
Will Do Very Nicely” 


VII 


LONE in her room, with the key turned in the lock, 
aN Miss Dollie Meredith had a perfectly delightful time. 
She wept and laughed and sobbed and shuddered; 
she was pensive and doleful and happy and melancholy; 
she dreamed dreams of the future, past and present; she 
sang foolish little eestatic songs and cried again copiously. 
Her father had sent her to her room with a stern reprimand, 
and she giggled joyously as she remembered it. 

“After all, it wasn’t anything,” she assured herself. ‘‘It 
was silly for him to—to take the stuff, of course, but it’s 
back now, and he told me the truth, and he intended to 
return it, anyway.” In her present mood she would have 
justified anything. ‘‘And he’s not a thief or anything. 
I don’t suppose father will ever give his consent; so, after 
all, we'll have to elope, and that will be—perfectly delight- 
ful. Papawill go on dreadfully, and then he’ll be all right.” 

After a while Dollie snuggled down in the sheets and lay 
quite still in the dark until sleep overtook her. Silence 
reigned inthe house. It was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing when she sat up suddenly in bed with startled eyes. 
She had heard something—or rather in her sleep she had 
received the impression of hearing something. She listened 
intently as she peered about. 

Finally she did hear something—something tap sharply 
on the window once. Then came silence again. A 
frightened chill ran all the way down to Dollie’s curling 
pink toes. There was a pause, and then again came the 
sharp click, whereupon Dollie pattered out of bed and ran 
to the window, which was open a few inches. 

With the greatest caution, she peered out. Vaguely 
skulking in the shadows below she made out the figure of a 
man. As she looked it seemed to draw up into a knot, then 
straighten out quickly. Involuntarily she dodged. There 
came another sharp click at the window. The man below 
was tossing pebbles against the pane with the obvious 
purpose of attracting her attention. > 

“Dick, is that you?”’ she called cautiously. 

“‘Sh-h-h-h!”’ came the answer. ‘‘Here’s a note for you. 
Open the window so I may throw it in.”’ 

“Ts it really and truly you?”’ Dollie insisted. 

““Yes,’’ came the hurried, whispered answer. 
some one is coming!” 

Dollie threw the sash up and stepped back. A whirling, 
white object came through and fell noiselessly on the car- 
pet. Dollie seized upon it eagerly and ran to the window 
again. Below she saw the retreating figure of a man. 
Other footsteps materialized in a bulky policeman, who 
strolled by, seeking, perhaps, a quiet spot for a nap. 

Shivering with excitement, Dollie closed the window 
and pulled down the shade, after which she lighted the gas. 
She opened the note eagerly and sat down upon the floor 
to read it. Now, a large part of this note was extraneous 
verbiage of a superlative emotional nature—its vital im- 
portance was an outline of a new plan of elopement, to 


“Quick, 
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take place on Wednesday in time for them to catch a 
European-bound steamer at half-past two in the afternoon. 
Dollie read and reread the crumpled sheet many times, 
and when finally its wording had been indelibly fixed in her 
mind she wasted an unbelievable number of kisses on it. 
Of course, this was sheer extravagance. 

‘“‘He’s the dearest thing in the world!”’ she declared. 

She burned the note reluctantly and carefully disposed of 
the ashes by throwing them out of the window, after which 
she returned to her bed. On the following morning, 
Monday, father glared at daughter sternly as she de- 
murely entered the breakfast-room. He was seeking to 
read that which no man has ever been able to read—a 
woman’s face. Dollie smiled upon him charmingly. 

After breakfast father and daughter had a little talk in 
a sunny corner of the library. 

“T have planned for us to return to Baltimore on next 
Thursday,” he informed her. 

“Oh, isn’t that delightful?’’ beamed Dollie. 

‘Tn view of everything and your broken promise to me— 
the promise not to see Herbert again—I think it wisest,’ 
he continued. 

“Perhaps it is,’’ she mused. 

“Why did you see him?” he demanded. 

“‘T consented to see him only to bid him good-by,”’ re- 
plied Dollie demurely, “‘and to make perfectly clear to him 
my position in this matter.” 

Oh, woman! Perfidious, insincere, loyal, charming 
woman! All the tangled skeins of life are the work of 
your fingers. All the sins and sorrows are your doing! 

Mr. Meredith rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

““You may take it as my wish—my order even,”’ he said 
as he cleared his throat—for giving orders to Dollie was a 
dangerous experiment—‘“that you must not attempt to 
communicate in any way with Mr. Herbert again—by 
letter or otherwise.”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

Mr. Meredith was somewhat surprised at the ease with 
which he got away with this. Had he been blessed with a 
little more wisdom in the ways of women he would have 
been suspicious. 

“You really do not love him, anyway,” he ventured at 
last. ‘‘It was only a girlish infatuation.” 

“T told him yesterday just what I thought of him,” she 
replied truthfully enough. 

And thus the interview ended. 

It was about noon that day when Hutchinson Hatch 
called on Dick Herbert. 

“Well, what did you find out?’’ he inquired. 

“Really, old man,” said Dick kindly, “‘I have decided 
that there is nothing { can say to you about the matter. 
It’s a private affair, after all.” 

“Yes, I know that and you know that, but the police 
don’t know it,’”’ commented the reporter grimly. 

“The police!’”’ Dick smiled. 

“Did you see her?”’ Hatch asked. 

“Yes, I saw her—and her father, too.” 

Hatch saw the one door by which he had hoped to soive 
the riddle closing on him. 

‘““Was Miss Meredith the girl in the automobile?” 

“Really, I won’t answer that.” 

“Are you the man who stole the gold plate?”’ 

“‘T won’t answer that, either,’ replied Dick smilingly. 
“Now, look here, Hatch, you’re a good fellow. I like you. 
It is your business to find out things, but, in this par- 
ticular affair, ’m going to make it my business 
to keep you from finding out things. I'll risk 
the police end of it.’ He went over and shook 
hands with the reporter cordially. ‘‘ Believe me, 
if I told you the absolute truth—all of it—you 
couldn’t print it unless—unless I was arrested, 
and I don’t intend that that shall happen.” 

Hatch went away. 


That night the Randolph gold plate was 
stolen for the second time. Thirty-six hours later 
Detective Mallory arrested Richard Herbert with 
the stolen plate in his possession. Dick burst out 
laughing when the detective walked in on him. 


THE THINKING MACHINE—I 
| eee ee Augustus 8S. F. X. Van Dusen, 
PhDs LED RAS., M.Desete- ete. was 
the Court of Last Appeal in the sciences. He was 
five feet two inches tall, weighed.107 pounds, that 
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being slightly above normal, and wore a — 
number eight hat. Bushy, yellow hair 
straggled down about his ears and par- 
tially framed a clean-shaven, wizened face 
in which were combined the paradoxical 
qualities of extreme aggressiveness and 
childish petulance. The mouth drooped a little at the 
corners, being otherwise a straight line; the eyes were mere 
slits of blue, squinting eternally through thick spectacles. 
His brow rose straight up, domelike, majestic even, and 
added a whimsical grotesqueness. to his appearance. 

The Professor’s idea of light literature, for rare moments ~ 
of recreation, was page after page of encyclopzedic discus- 
sion on “‘ologies’”’ and ‘‘isms”’ with lots of figures in ’em. 
Sometimes he wrote these discussions himself and fre- 
quently held them up to annihilation. His usual speaking 
tone was one of deep annoyance, and he had an unwavering 
glare that went straight through one. He was the son of 
the son of the son of an eminent German scientist, the logical 
production of a house that had borne a distinguished name — 
in the sciences for generations. 

Thirty-five of his fifty years had been devoted to logie, 
study, analysis of cause and effect, material and psycho- 
logical. By his personal efforts he had mercilessly flattened 
out and readjusted at least two of the exact sciences 
and had added immeasurably to the world’s sum of 
knowledge in others. 

Once he had held the chair of philosophy in a great 
university, but casually one day he promulgated a thesis 
that knocked the faculty’s eye out and he was invited to 
vacate. It was a dozen years later that that university 
had openly resorted to influence and diplomacy to induce 
him to accept its LL. D. 

For years foreign and American institutions, educa- 
tional, scientific and otherwise, crowded degrees upon him. 
Hedidn’t care. Hestarted fires with the elaborately formal 
notifications of these unsought honors and turned again to 
his work in the small laboratory which was a part of his 
modest home. There he lived, practically a recluse, his 
simple wants being attended to by one aged servant, 
Martha. 

This, then, was The Thinking Machine. This last title, 
The Thinking Machine, perhaps more expressive of the 
real man than a yard of honorary initials, was coined by 
Hutchinson Hatch at the time of the scientist’s defeat of a — 
chess champion after a single morning’s instruction in the 
game. The Thinking Machine had asserted that logic 
was inevitable, and that game had proven his assertion. 
Afterward there had grown up a strange sort of friend- 
ship between the crabbedscientistandthereporter. Hatch, 
to the scientist, represented the great, whirling outside 
world; to the reporter the scientist was merely a brain—a 
marvelously keen, penetrating, infallible guide through 
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““He’s the Dearest Thing in the World!” 


material muddles far removed from the delicately precise 
labors of the laboratory. 

Now The Thinking Machine sat in a huge chair in his 
reception-room with long, slender fingers pressed tip to tip 
and squint eyes turned upward. Hatch was talking, had 
been talking for more than an hour with infrequent inter- 
ruptions. In that time he had laid bare the facts as he and 
the police knew them from the incidents of the masked ball 
at Seven Oaks to the return of Dollie Meredith. 

“Now, Mr. Hatch,” asked The Thinking Machine, “just 
what is known of this second theft of the gold plate?” 

“Tt’s simple enough,” explained the reporter. ‘It was 
plain burglary. Some person entered the Randolph house 
on Monday night by cutting out a pane of glass and unfas- 
tening a window-latch. Whoever it was took the plate 
and escaped. That’s all any one 
knows of it.” 

“Left no clew, of course?”’ 

“No, so far as has been found.” 

“T presume that, on its return 
by express, Mr. Randolph ordered 
the plate placed in the small room 
as before?” 

Rives: 

“He’s a fool.”’ 

“ec bY 8.72 

‘Please go on.” 

“Now the police absolutely 
decline to say as yet just what 
evidence they have against 
Herbert beyond the finding of the 
plate in his possession,” the 
reporter resumed, ‘‘though, of 
course, that’s enough and to spare. 
They will not say, either, how they 
first came to connect him with 
the affair. Detective Mallory 
doesn’t y 

“When and where was Mr. 
Herbert arrested ?”’ > 

“Yesterday, Tuesday, afternoon 
in his rooms. Fourteen pieces of 

the gold plate were on the table.”’ 

The Thinking Machine dropped 
his eyes a moment to squint at the 
reporter. 

““Only eleven pieces of the plate 
were first stolen, you said?” 

“Only eleven, yes.”’ 

“And I think you said two shots 
were fired at the thief?”’ 

en OS 72 

“Who fired them, please?” 

“One of the detectives—Cun- 

_ ningham, I think.” 
_ “It was a detective—you know 
that?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Yes, yes. Please go on.” 

“The plate was all spread out— 
there was no attempt to conceal 
it,’ Hatch resumed. ‘‘There was 
a box on the floor and Herbert was 
about to pack the stuff in it when 

_ Detective Mallory and two of his 
men entered. Herbert’s servant, 
Blair, was away from the house at 
the time. His people are up in 

Nova Scotia, so he was alone.” 

“Nothing but the gold plate 
was found?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the 
reporter. “There was a lot of 

jewelry in a case and fifteen or 
twenty odd pieces—fifty thousand 

dollars’ worth of stuff, at least. 

The police took it to find the 


owners.”’ 
® Dear me! Dear me!” ex- 
claimed The Thinking Machine. 
“Why didn’t you mention the jewelry at first? Wait 
a minute.” 
_ Hatch was silent while the scientist continued to squint 
at the ceiling. The reporter wriggled in his chair uncom- 
-fortably, but finally The Thinking Machine nodded. 
_ “That’s all I know,” said Hatch. 
¢ “Did Mr. Herbert say anything when arrested?” 
_ “No, he only laughed. J don’t know why. I don’t 
‘imagine it would have been at all funny to me.” 
_ “Has he said anything since?”’ 
“No, nothing to me or anybody else. He was arraigned 
at a preliminary hearing, pleaded not guilty and was re- 
ased on twenty thousand dollars bail.’’ 
“Did he give any reason for his refusal to say anything ?”’ 
sisted The Thinking Machine testily. 
“He remarked to me that he wouldn’t say anything 
ecause, even if he told the whole truth, no one would 
elieve him.”’ 
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“Tf it should have been a protestation of innocence I’m 
afraid nobody would have believed him,’”’? commented the 
scientist enigmatically. He was silent for several minutes. 
“Tt could have been a brother, of course,’’ he mused. 

“A brother?” asked Hatch quickly. ‘‘ Whose brother? 
What brother?” 

“As I understand it,’’ the scientist went on, not heeding 
the question, ‘‘you did not believe Herbert guilty of the 
first theft?” 

“Why, I couldn’t,’’ Hatch protested. ‘‘I couldn’t.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Well, because—because he’s not that sort of man,” 
explained the reporter. ‘I’ve known him for years, per- 
sonally and by reputation.” 

“Was he a particular friend of yours in college?” 


**You Really Do Not Love Him, Anyway” 


“No, not an intimate; but he was in my class—and he’s 
a whacking, jam-up, ace-high, football player.” That 
squared everything. 

“Do you now believe him guilty?” insisted the 
scientist. 

“T can’t believe anything else—and yet I’d stake my life 
on his honesty.” 

“And Miss Meredith?” 

The reporter was reaching the explosive point. He had 
seen and talked to Miss Meredith, you know. 

“It’s perfectly asinine to suppose that she had anything 
to do with either theft, don’t you think?” 

The Thinking Machine was silent on that point. 

“Well, Mr. Hatch,” he said finally, ‘‘the problem comes 
down to this: Did a man, and perhaps a woman, who are 
circumstantially proven guilty of stealing the gold plate, 
actually steal it? We have the stained cushion of the auto- 
mobile in which the thieves escaped to indicate that one of 
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them was wounded; we have Mr. Herbert with an injured 
right shoulder—a hurt received that night on his own state- 
ment, though he won’t say how. We have, then, the second 
theft and the finding of the stolen property in his possession 
along with another lot of stolen stuff—jewels. It is 
apparently a settled case now without going further.” 

“But ——” Hatch started to protest. 

“But suppose we do go a little further,”” The Thinking 
Machine went on. ‘‘I can prove definitely, conclusively, 
and finally by settling only two points whether or not Mr. 
Herbert was wounded while in the automobile. If he 
was wounded while in that automobile he was the first 
thief; if not, he wasn’t. If he was the first thief he was 
probably the second, but even if he were not the first thief 
there is, of course, a possibility that he was the second.”’ 

Hatch was listening with mouth 
open. 

“Suppose we begin now,” con- 
tinued The Thinking Machine, 
“by finding out the name of the 
physician who treated Mr. 
Herbert’s wound last Thursday 
night. Mr. Herbert may have a 
reason for keeping the identity of 
this physician secret, but, perhaps 
—wait a minute,” and the scien- 
tist disappeared into the next 
room. He was gone for five min- 
utes. ‘‘See if the physician who 
treated the wound wasn’t Dr. 
Clarence Walpole.” 

The reporter blinked a little. 

“Right,” he said. “What 
next?” 

“Ask him something about the 
nature of the wound and all the 
usual questions.”’ 

Hatch nodded. 

“Then,” resumed The Thinking 
Machine casually, ‘‘ bring me some 
of Mr. Herbert’s blood.” 

The reporter blinked a good 
deal, and gulped twice. 

“How much?” he inquired 
briskly. 

“A single drop on a small piece 
of glass will do very nicely,” replied 
the scientist. 


‘V4 

ey Supreme Police Intelli- 

gence of the Metropolitan 
District was doing some heavy 
thinking, which, modestly enough, 
bore generally on his own dazzling 
perspicacity. Just at the moment 
he couldn’t recall any detector of 
crime whose lustre in any way 
dimmed his own, or whose mere 
shadow, even, had a right to fall 
on the same earth as his; and this 
lapse of memory so stimulated his 
admiration for the subject of his 
thoughts that he lighted a fresh 
cigar and put his feet in the middle 
of the desk. 

He sat thus when The Thinking 
Machine called. The Supreme 
Intelligence—Mr. Mallory —knew 
Professor Van Dusen well, and, 
though he received his visitor gra- 
ciously, he showed no difficulty in 
restraining any undue outburst of 
enthusiasm. Instead, the same 
admirable self-control which pre- 
vented him from outwardly 
evidencing his pleasure prompted 
him to square back in his chair 
with a touch of patronizing 
aggressiveness in his manner. 

“Ah, Professor,” was his non-committal greeting. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Mallory,’”’ responded the scientist 
in the thin, irritated voice which always set Mr. Mallory’s 
nerves a-jangle. ‘I don’t suppose you would tell me by 
what steps you were led to arrest Mr. Herbert?” 

“I would not,” declared Mr. Mallory promptly. 

“"No; nor would you inform me of the nature of the evi- 
dence against him in addition to the jewels and plate found 
in his possession ?”’ 

“‘T would not,” replied Mr. Mallory again. 

“No, I thought perhaps you would not,” remarked The 
Thinking Machine. ‘‘I understand, by the way, that one cf 
your men took a leather cushion from the automobile in 
which the thieves escaped on the night of the ball?” 

‘Well, what of it?’’ demanded the detective. 

“T merely wanted to inquire if it would be permissible 
for me to see that cushion?” 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Our Timid Colleges 


FTER all the fuss last year about football and inter- 
collegiate athletics in general, the colleges have settled 
down to the old state of things in athletics, with a few more 
“reforms in the rules.’’ The truth is that the college fac- 
ulties do not dare to make drastic reforms in the face of the 
sentiment for athletics among graduates and undergrad- 
uates. Each institution is afraid of “losing support” — 
and the same timidity has always prevented them from 
interfering with the college fraternity system, though in 
some ways the fraternity is a feature of more than doubt- 
ful value in American colleges. 

The “‘frat’’ is not just a club—it is a club and something 
more; and this secret society with its initiations, which are 
often harmful and always foolish, is silly, and worse than 
silly —frequently vicious. Boys of college age might be 
expected to be above the childish desire to wear a pin with 
Greek letters, indulge in “grips,” and cherish “‘secrets.”’ 
Yet, if this were all the harm in the fraternity system, it 
would be nothing more than an extension of boyish habits 
into early manhood. But the secret society idea is essen- 
tially undemocratic, un-American and snobbish, and, 
wherever it gets a strong hold, it ruins the general social 
life of the college by dividing the community into cliques 
that try to “run things” with a cheap imitation of political 
methods. 

The prime object of the fraternity seems to be to create 
an aristocracy —to separate the chosen from the outsiders, 
or ‘‘barbs.’’ Of course, the chosen come to regard them- 
selves as the natural leaders, solely fit to control college 
“‘society.’’ And sometimes, when the fraternity falls into 
the hands of a bad crowd, the fraternity-house becomes a 
den of youthful dissipation, hard to suppress because of 
the “ loyalty’ of fraternity members. And now, from 
the college, the fraternity is being introduced in a baby- 
form into high schools, so that boys in their early teens are 
getting together in “‘houses’”’ to smoke cigarettes and in- 
dulge in fraternity ‘‘secrets.”’ 

College faculties should acquire enough sand to suppress 
bad fraternities and discourage the clique idea in all its 
forms. One of their jobs, the most important one, is to 
make men of the youth intrusted to them. 


The Commoner 


ARSE critics lose their labor who pick economic flaws 

in Mr. Bryan’s Madison Square Garden speech. Flaws 
are there. But what of that? Mr. Bryan made his first 
campaign upon an economic hypothesis which was false. 
Time demonstrated its falsity. But he stuck to it in his 
second campaign. Twice defeated for the Presidency, the 
party which embraces nearly half the electorate follows 
him rather more unitedly than ever before. His great 
appeal is to a feeling. 

We hardly see how heis going to have the Federal Govern- 
ment own the trunk railroads, but preserve the States from 
further decline by having them own the branch lines, when 
practically all the railroad mileage in the country is already 
cast in some half-dozen great trunk systems. We are at 
a loss to know how he will compel business to compete, 
when it is determined not to compete. But what of that? 

Skip all the mere details in his speech and turn to the 
peroration, beginning, ‘‘Plutocracy is abhorrent to a re- 
public; it is more despotic than monarchy, more heartless 
than aristocracy, more selfish than bureaucracy; it preys 
upon the nation in time of peace and conspires against it 
in its hour of calamity.’’ Because they are convinced that 
Bryan passionately believes this; because they think we 
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are in danger of becoming a plutocracy; because his feel- 
ing against rapacity and for the common man corresponds 
to their aspiration, Democrats will cheer for him and vote 
for him. 

Probably many of his followers do not believe that 
he will do it in just the way he now thinks he will; but 
they bank on his will to use all the power that comes 
into his hands to do it howsoever he can. His position 
to-day is a tremendous compliment to his sincerity. 


The Farmer and the Motor-Car 


IXTY-FIVE farmers of an Indiana county have peti- 

tioned for license to carry arms, representing that 
their lives and those of their wives and children are con- 
stantly in danger from reckless automobile drivers. In 
other localities the gentle idea of discouraging inconsid- 
erate autoists by taking a pot-shot at them has made some 
progress in the rural mind. Along all main-traveled roads 
the rushing motor-car presents an agricultural problem of 
large and rapidly-growing importance. 

The horse, that mainstay of the farmer, is unfortu- 
nately a creature of the poorest mental capacity. A harm- 
less ash-barrel, a bit of paper floating in the breeze, the 
timidly skurrying squirrel, the flustered hen—in fact, 
almost every object, except oats, that meets his vision is, 
by his rudimentary brain, transformed into a horrible 
menace to his well-being. Probably it will require gen- 
erations of patient trainnmg—with how many million 
broken whiffletrees, upset wagons and exasperated drivers! 
—to educate him out of the misconception that automo- 
biles eat horses raw. Thus, for a long time, with the most 
considerate handling, the auto is bound to be a heavy 
affliction to the farmer. 

Most autoists realize it, for most of them are gentle, 
civilized men and women. There are some, however, who 
run their machines in the face of a frightened team 
with all that delicate consideration of others which is ob- 
served in a drove of swine that scents the succulent swill 
as it is poured into the trough. What to do with them is 
a baffling question. For obvious social and moral reasons, 
we cannot approve pot-shotting them. Various legal de- 
vices of licenses and speed regulations have, so far, made 
only an indifferent impression upon them. We may 
think it would be pleasanter if it were so ordered that 
every new instrumentality of power which comes into the 
world were accompanied by an effective ring for the snout 
of those who will seek to abuse it. In fact, however, 
finding the ring is always a matter of long and painful 
endeavor. 


A National Coffee Corner 


OR some time Brazil has been distressed over the state 
of the coffee market. Under free play of competition 
prices have fallen, as usual, to a point that leaves no profit. 
If Brazil were the United States the difficulty could easily 
be solved. Some able captain of industry would subdue 
the competition by organizing the cofiee planters into a 
trust, and the General Government would solemnly pass 
a law forbidding that restraint of trade. The law would 
not be enforced, the trust would crack up prices to a prof- 
itable level and the trouble would be ended. 

But Brazil lacks our financial equipment. She seems to 
have no captains of a size commensurate with the job. 
Coffee is her chief product. Its prostration threatens the 
commonwealth. So the Government itself proposes to 
step in. The three leading coffee states are authorized to 
negotiate a loan of £15,000,000, with the proceeds of which 
the Government proposes to take control of the market, 
maintaining a minimum price for a series of years, at 
the same time prohibiting any extension of the area 
planted. 

There may be difficulty in negotiating the loan, or for 
other reasons this proposal for a national corner of the 
coffee market may fail. But the plan is an interesting 
incident of the universal effort to throttle competition— 
that alleged “‘life of trade,’’ which trade everywhere is 
doing its best to get rid of for self-preservation. The 
Brazilian recognition of the present-day fact is, also, in 
interesting contrast to the body of our own foolish and 
ineffectual laws, against any sort of combination to subdue 
competition. 


Pipe Dreams 


M®: UPTON SINCLAIR has turned from his epie of 
hogs to preaching community life. He has a 
Utopian scheme whereby we may all live in the beautiful 
country, not more than. an hour’s ride from New York, 
and have all the comforts of plutocrats, for about twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. He is sure that a suitable 
tract of land could be found where every member of the 
community might have his own roof, a shade-tree or two, 
and plenty of play-ground for the children. There would 
be a codperative eating establishment where the most 
aseptic and sanitary food would be prepared by hygienic 
experts and served by refined socialistic laborers. The 
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packing-plant, of course, would receive the personal 
supervision of the author of The Jungle, and the children 
would be handled codperatively by scientifically-trained 
kindergartners and nurses. Incidentally, there would 
be a public bus-service to take the members to and from 
their meals. And there would be libraries, laboratories, 
amusement-halls and other extras. All this, Mr. Sinclair 
figures out, could be had at a ridiculously low figure 
compared with the price of such luxuries in the Philistine 
capitalistic world. He admits candidly that the com- 
munity would need the services of various ‘‘experts” 
to manage the codperative plants. 

The coédperative community is not a new idea by any 
means: there have been several hundred of them in 
different parts of America, from Brook Farm down. And 
they have all failed to compete successfully with the 
outside world, which is run on the sordid basis of profit 
and loss. The ‘‘experts’’ competent to run successfully 
the hotels, electric-light plants, packing-houses and livery- 
stables are hard to find and high-priced. They do not 
always succeed even when encouraged by ignoble bribes 
of large profits. Mr. Sinclair may be glad, after some 
experience with his community, to turn over his industries 
to the despised capitalist.and pay the fee demanded by 
him and the vampire middleman—for the sake of their 
efficient service. There are many other rocks in the 
course. Perhaps the largest one is the women. Will 
they be willing to agree upon what is good food and good 
service, and live amicably with the refined socialistic 
laborers? Will they approve of the kindergartners and 
nurses that little Johnny and sister Sue are to be delivered 
over to? We guess not. 

In fact, woman is the greatest problem on the socialist’s 
program. Any one who has observed the tactics of the 
average summer girl, and seen how skillfully she makes 
the male work for her while she sits in the hammock and 
keeps cool, becomes completely skeptical about the prac- 
tice of socialism. Woman generally believes in the 
privileged classes—only she wants to belong. 


Easy Swindling 


Ao Mexican plantation swindle has been dis- 
closed. It sold stock by public subscription, and 
paid dividends out of capital so long as the catch of suckers 
continued satisfactory—then ‘‘failed.’’ The loot is esti- 
mated at half a million or so. 

Every city maintains, at large expense, a staff of detect- 
ives who devote a good deal of time to discovering poor, 
inept and comparatively harmless little swindlers that set 
up three-card-monte games in back rooms and now and 
then sell a gold brick to an innocent farmer. Uncle Sam 
spends a deal of money running down fraudulent uses of 
the mails—after the frauds have been in operation long 
enough to accumulate an important and clamorous body 
of victims. And while this stern-chasing is going on, 
hardly a day passes without a newspaper advertisement — 
often a whole page—of some swindle as open as daylight, 
as gross and palpable as a mountain; some plantation or 
mine or weirdly novel transportation scheme which by the 
egregious profits that it promises subscribers to its stock 
plainly brands itself asa fraud. The police never think of 
interfering. Uncle Sam carries the bait to the victims and 
politely brings back the loot, if postage is prepaid. 

We venture a conservative estimate that if the postal. 
authorities and the metropolitan police departments 
would read all financial advertisements in the newspapers 
and take intelligent action where it was evidently needed, 
several million dollars a year might be preserved from 
predatory hands. 


Debauching Pity 


IETZSCHE opined—among other disagreeable things 
—that the modern world would be destroyed by pity. 
Certainly it is very pitiful. There is scarcely a murder 
case, no matter how revolting, in which the prisoner lacks 
human champions. A tinge of romance—as when a 
woman kills a man who has injured her—will move the jury 
to clemency in about eight cases out of ten. Press dis- 
patches say that fifty condemned murderers lie in Kansas 
prisons because the Governor, from humane motives, will 
not sign the death-warrants which the law requires as a 
precedent to their execution. In most States there is a 
propaganda in favor of abolishing capital punishment. 
We are strongly inclined to pity —when the shock of the 
crime has passed and we are away from the scene thereof. 
Then, some day, a murder is committed under our eyes, and 
our pity operates overwhelmingly on the other side—that 
is, on the side of the victim. We recall that many other 
murderers have escaped death, and impulsively lynch this 
one—or, it may be, merely an innocent suspect. The 
system does not work as even-handedly as might be 
desired. If we are losing the stomach to enforce capital- 
punishment laws, yet cannot bring ourselves to repeal them 
for fear of encouraging homicide, perhaps the next best 
thing is to save up condemned murderers until something 


inflames a mob to the lynching point. 
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A Willing Worker 


ECENTLY there came throb- 
i bing over the wires, into every 
port of political call, the zo- 
lian voice of Charles Arnette Towne 
proclaiming he would consent to be 
nominated for Vice-President on the 
ticket with William Jennings Bryan. 
The people heard the silver cadences 
of that voice and were glad. The 
people heard and wondered at the 
self-abasement, the elimination of 
the greater ambition, the modesty of 
the pronouncement —heard and won- 
dered, but still were glad, for the 
Union must and shall be preserved, 
and Towne is there, ready to help the good work along. 

Consent is but a feeble word. Condescend would 
be better. It is better. Charles Arnette Towne will 
condescend to run for Vice-President—if he can get 
the nomination. And when the news came there arose 
a mighty chorus of, ‘‘Sure he will!’”” Then a young 
man did a most remarkable bit of press-agent work for 
a very poor show by killing a man on a roof-garden, 
or a millionaire died and left three dollars and a half 
to his relatives, or some other momentous thing hap- 
pened, and the tremendous import of the Towne con- 
descension drifted cut of the popular mind, and the 
dickens only knows when it will get back there again, 
for it is Towne’s cad fate that the people do not take 
him so seriously as he takes himself, and there is but a 
misty understanding of the valuable and valorous serv- 
ices he has rendered to his country. Of course, every- 
body appreciates the fact that these services have 
been valorous and valuable, and that is why, when the 
first great impact of the announcement came, the peo- 
ple were glad for the reassurance and startled by the 
modesty. It has all escaped them now, for it is hard 
to remember details when a bull market is on and the 
Kansas wheat crop is pushing the State boundary line 
over into Colorado. 

Charles Arnette Towne! Shall we say the stormy 
petrel of American politics, or shall we say the human 
whirligig of the same? Fair sirs, please take your 
choice, according as your like is for poetry or prose. 
Hither is right, for even the most casual observer must 
admit that when a man starts as a high-tariff Republican 
member of Congress from Minnesota and bumps all the 
bumps through Silver Republicanism, Silver Democracy 
and plain Democracy, and comes to be a Tammany mem- 
ber of Congress from New York, he has been stormy- 
petreling some, to say nothing of whirligigging a bit. 

There is always a reason for every politician, and, some- 
times, a reason and a half, or two reasons, for a statesman. 
Without twitting on facts, it may be said that the reason 
for Towne is a voice and a knowledge of how to use it. He 
can talk. It used to be said of him that he could talk a 
bird out of a tree. Apparently, he believed it, for he is 
now engaged in the pleasing pastime of trying to talk a 
nomination out of a national convention. Mr. Bryan did 
that, but he concentrated instead of scattering. How- 
ever, Towne can talk, and he does. LHarly in life he joined, 
by right of hall-mark denoting ninety-nine per cent. fine, 
the grand galaxy of silver-tongued orators, that noble 
band of hot-air artists who sound the clarion call from 


' morn to night, who tell the people what they must and 


shall do, and then observe the strange phenomenon of 
the people going and doing what they please. 

Towne is a silver-tonguer of the highest rank. Words 
leap from the argentiferous tip of that appliance—cascade 
from it, indeed—and break in lucent fragments in the 
ambient air. He isa fine figure of a man, graceful, hand- 
some, learned in all the tricks of elocution. It is worth 
while, strictly, to hear him denounce the money devil, ex- 
coriate the trusts, lambaste the Republican Party, and 
point the way to better days. He has a good mind, a 
ready wit, and a rather comprehensive grasp of public 
affairs—a useful grasp, at any rate. Oratorically he is as 
versatile as he is politically. He can talk on any subject, 
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Charles A. Towne 
at any time, and what he says will have a most convincing 
sound. ‘‘Clever” fits Towne better than any other word. 

Towne originated in Michigan, but went to Duluth in 
1890, while that town was still trying heroically to live up 
to its Proctor Knott designation as ‘‘the zenith city of the 
unsalted seas,’’ a phrase, by the way, as worthy of Towne 
as it was of Knott. Apparently, Towne struck Duluth 
running for Congress, for he was elected as a Republican 
in 1894, a good record for a silver-tonguer, even. He 
attached himself to the sixteen-to-one propaganda, advo- 
cated that immortal, but unfortunate, ratio, and when the 
Republican National Convention, in 1896, refused to put 
a free-silver plank in its platform, he walked out of the 
convention—behind Senator Teller, of Colorado. That 
was magnificent, but it was poor politics, and did not de- 
note the possession of a prophetic eye on the part of Teller 
or Towne. 

Towne announced himself as a Silver Republican, a po- 
litical designation that reminded one of the famed willopus 
wallapus, which, as all students of natural history know, 
cannot live on the land and dies in the water. He was 
chairman of the Silver Republican National Committee, 
but, at that instant, showed the first symptoms of his 
amazing versatility, for he ran for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Duluth that fall and tried it again two years 
later. He was defeated both times. The only flaw, the 
only time the whirligig stopped, was when he declined 
nominations for Vice-President offered by the Populists 
and the Silver Republicans. He was in his stride in 1900, 
for, after Cushman K. Davis died, Governor Lind ap- 
pointed him to the United States Senate, where he served 
as a Democrat for fifty-four days. 

The immortal doctrine of sixteen to one had taken off 
its immortality by that time and put on its immortelles. 
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The Democrats were out in the open, 
bewailing the sad fate of the Little 
Brown Brother in the Philippines. 
Loud cries of anguish went up every 
day. Towne stage-managed himself 
well. He waited until his successor 
had been elected by a cruel and unfeel- 
ing Republican Legislature in Minne- 
sota in the shape of that monumental 
statesman, Moses E. Clapp, the Black 
Eagle of Fergus Falls. Then Towne 
announced that he would speak on 
the Philippine question, and he did. 

It was a finished oration by a fin- 
ished orator on an unfinished subject. 
Towne swept along the keyboard of 
human emotions, from the grumbliest 
notes at the lower end to the tinkly ones at the top. 
He wept, he exhorted, he prayed, he commanded, he 

warned, he censured, he chastised. Woe, woe to our 
free institutions! Woe, woe to the Republican Party! 
Woe, woe to everybody and everything, and, especial- 
ly, frightful, terrible, abysmal woe to the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States 
and the Republic! It wasa day of despair and doubt. 
He pledged himself to fight the battles of our two- 
dollars-a-head citizens over there—that is, not fight 
them over there, but fight them here for the Little 
Brown Brothers over there. 
Then he retired from the Senate and announced 
that he intended to go to New York and enter politics. 
The Little Brown Brothers got out in the high grass 
by that time, and were forgotten by everybody except 
the soldiers, who have to exterminate them as expe- 
ditiously as possible; or, it may be, Towne found that 
the Big Red Brothers of Tammany were not interested. 
At any rate, his oratory turned, or was turned, in other 
directions. He became one of the official spellbinders 
for Tammany. These spellbinders can rip the stars 
out of the firmament on any occasion. Towne was 
a notable addition to the corps. Anybody who can 
reach farther up and get a better grip on the azure robe 
of night than Towne must stand on top of the Washing- 
ton Monument to do it. 
Towne was a Tammany delegate to the St. Louis 
convention, in 1900, that nominated Parker for Presi- 
dent. He had an idea that he might get that nomina- 
tion himself, and put up lightning-rods and spread lime 
and set traps in all directions. He did get a vote or two 
from Oregon, or Oshkosh, or Oskaloosa, or somewhere, 
but the persons who went down there to nominate Parker 
refused to be deterred from their ‘‘safe-and-sane”’ pur- 
pose, and Towne went back to New York and thence to 
Congress. 

He is there now, and will probably remain there so long 
as Tammany wants him to. With an exact appreciation 
of his own abilities —which, it must not be inferred, are not 
of a high order—Towne does not do things in a haphazard 
manner, He is no orator to jump up at a moment’s notice 
and uncork the vials of his eloquence, although he can talk 
extemporaneously as well as the best of them. He is his 
own stage-manager and puts out his own advance-notices. 

When he was getting ready for his great effort in the 
session of Congress that closed late in June, he did not 
make the announcement in Washington, for Washington 
reporters see very clearly into things of that kind, and, be- 
cause of long association with greatness, are not so much 
impressed with a statement that Mr. Towne has a speech 
to make as they might be. He let it be known that he had 
this speech on tap when he was out West, and word was 
telegraphed back immediately. 

The project got a paragraph in the newspapers. The 
announcement was made again in Washington, and, 
finally, the great day came. Towne made his speech. It 
was a good speech, well conceived and well delivered. 

His announcement that he will take the nomination for 
Vice-President with Mr. Bryani: Townesque. It is nearly 
two years to convention time. Bryan may not be nomi- 
nated, but it won’t hurt Towne any to have his name 
associated with Bryan’s in the present political situation. 
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if it were possible for so well-trained a man 
as Ponderby to be put out by anything. 
He almost gasped out the words: 

‘‘Lady Mary Banatyne, m’lord.”’ 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

Jack hurried to the head of the broad 
stairway, and there, sure enough, was Lady 
Mary, who had nearly completed the ascent. 
He ran down a step or two to meet her, and 
impulsively held out both his hands. He 
had never seen her look so charming, for a 
faint hint of embarrassment had added to 
the color in her cheeks, and seemed even to 
tint with delicate rose the ivory of her neck 
and shoulders bearing the proud auburn 
head. She laughed a little as she with- 
drew her hands from his eager grasp, and 
glanced apprehensively around to assure 
herself that there were no witnesses to this 
exuberant welcome. 

“‘Tt is kind of you to show that I am for- 
given even before I begin an apology,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I know of nothing so censurable 
as to refuse a dinner-invitation and then 
arrive without warning, but I have told the 
coachman to wait, and if there is not a place 
for me at table—and serve me right—I will 
slip quietly away. I hope the Duchess has 
not arrived?” 

‘“‘Not—not yet, Lady Mary.” 

“T am glad of that. IJ came early of set 
purpose, so that I might escape if it were 
necessary.” 

““Oh, but it is not necessary!” 

“Then I will go home with her as origi- 
nally arranged. I wonder what she will say 
to me. I’m in disgrace. I bolted yester- 
day.” 

“Bolted?” 

Lady Mary laughed. ‘‘What an odd 
word for me to use! No wonder I 
shocked you. I should have said ‘re- 
volted.’ I—I sort of ran away from Park 
Lane yesterday morning, and went to a 
school-friend of mine who lives at Queen’s 
Gate. I wrote to you from there, and I’ve 
been avoiding the Duchess ever since. 
But we mustn’t stand talking here. 
People will be coming. Please send some 
one to tell the coachman not to wait, while 
I get rid of my wraps. Quite sure that my 
staying won’t in any way disarrange your 
table?” 

“Quite sure, 
way.” 

He led her into the telephone-room, a 
small, square, comfortable little den, where 
the opening of the door turned on the 
electric light. Lady Mary looked about 
her with a slight expression of surprise in 
her fine eyes. There were no discarded 
wraps visible, and no attendant. Then it 
occurred to her that her host labored under 
tense but suppressed excitement, and she 
wondered if he had been even harder hit 
than she had supposed. Turning toward 
him, she saw him stand with his back 
against the door just as if he held her 
prisoner. There was a look in his eyes 
she had never seen there before. 

“You wrote to me yesterday. Then I 
should, have received your letter last 


Mary. Just come this 


night.”’ 
“Yes. Didn’t you?” 
“No. Come to think of it, I was not at 


home last night. Mary, you find me in 
somewhat embarrassed circumstances, and 
I—want you to help me.” 

““T shall be very glad to. I heard 
something of your trouble, and hoped it 
was not true. Have you really lost every- 
thing?” 

““Oh, that! Yes, there has been a clean 
sweep, thank goodness, and so I am not 
tempted to hang on, as it were—no half 
measures, you see. I leave for America 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” cried Lady Mary very gently. 
“Then this dinner is by way of being a 
farewell feast ?”’ 

“The dinner is the circumstance that 
causes me the embarrassment which I 
mentioned a moment ago, when I ventured 
to solicit your help.” 

‘““Are you afraid to face your guests? 
I shouldn’t have thought that of you.” 

“The fact that I am now facing my 
guest shows that my courage merits the 
confidence you so generously placed upon 
it. Except yourself, all of those whom I 
invited have been reluctantly compelled 
to withdraw their acceptances.” 

Lady Mary had been sitting down by 
the little table on which rested the stand- 
telephone. She rose instantly to her feet, 
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a shadow of dismay spreading over her 
fair face. 

“Then the Duchess is not coming? 
There is nobody here? Do you mean to 
tell me that I am alone in your house?”’ 

“No, Lady Mary. There are thirty 
guests, more or less, in the drawing-room 
at this moment, but they are Ponderby’s 
guests, not mine. It seemed a little too 
bad to allow an excellent dinner to be 
wasted—Ponderby arranges for the most 
delightful of meals—so I told him to invite 
thirty of his friends, and ‘they’ve all 
come,’ as the song says. No, it isn’t my 
farewell spread. It is to welcome the 
coming rather than to speed the parting 
person. Ponderby is to take service with 
the Duke of Trent at largely increased 
remuneration—Ponderby joins the peer- 
age, as one might say—and this is a 
congratulatory guzzle, if you will forgive 
the slanginess of the expression. You see, 
although I didn’t mind being turned out of 
this eligible residence, as the estate-agents 
would call it, I couldn’t allow poor Ponderby 
to be evicted through my folly; therefore 
I refused to stake the house until the Duke 
promised to take on old Ponderby.”’ 

Lady Mary gazed at the young man, 
evidently thunderstruck, forgetting all 
about her isolated position. 

“Do you mean to tell me it was the Duke 
you were gambling with?” 

“Certainly. It isn’t a secret, is it? If 
you didn’t know it, please treat what I 
have said as confidential.” 

‘““Why—why,” stammered Lady Mary, 
evidently trying to readjust her thoughts 
and reconcile previous beliefs with present 
knowledge, ‘‘the Duchess is dead set 
against playing for money, and will not 
allow stakes at her bridge-parties!”’ 

“‘That’s one reason his Grace never 
attends them,”’ chuckled Jack. 

‘But while the Duchess was deploring 
your fondness for play, and asking her 
husband whether anything could induce 
you to reform, he said he would make an 
attempt, and endeavor to show you the 
evils of the vice.” 

The young man laughed heartily, while 
the girl regarded him, partly puzzled, 
partly resentful. 

“That’s first rate!”’ cried Jack at last. 
“The Duke kept his word to the letter, for 
never was such an object-lesson given to 
a gambler. The Duke is one of the best 
fellows in the world, and, besides possessing 
what was yesterday my property, pos- 
sesses also a sense of humor which I think 
his wife lacks; so you must not give him 
away. Tell me why you revolted from so 
delightful a household?” 

“‘T cannot do that.” 

“Why?” 

‘Simply because I cannot.” 

“You mean you will not?” 

“Very well.”’ 

“Then I shall put the worse construction 
on your silence.”’ 

“That will be unkind, but I am helpless.’ 

‘“The Duchess was discussing me. The 
good lady wished me reformed. Why? 
Because she was going to throw me at the 
head of her pretty niece, and was so 
indiscreet as to give some hint of her 
intention, which caused the pretty niece 
to run away, and refuse to attend my 
dinner.”’ 

‘“You seem to know all about it. If I 
had such an imagination as yours I’d 
cultivate that instead of an American 
farm. We need a new novelist. I am 
sorry to contradict you, but it never 
occurred to me that you were to be thrown 
at my head, as you put it.” 

“Not as I put it, Mary. My intentions 
are much more humble, and I throw my- 
self at your feet. Will you marry a 
pauper, my dear?’ And with all the 
grace of his gallant ancestors, Jack O’Neill 
took her hesitating hand. Lady Mary 
tried to withdraw her hand, thought better 
of it and allowed it to remain where it 
was. She laughed very quietly. 

“Answer, answer!”’ he cried. 

“T might marry a pauper if I cared for 
him, and knew how much a year was 
required to keep him out of the workhouse, 
because they tell me that the harsh law of 
England separates man and wife at the 
poorhouse door—the forced divorce of the 
penniless. Jack, you should marry a rich 
girl. I am little better than a pauper 
myself, but I should like to see America, 
and I have the money to pay my fare.” 
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Jack sprang to his feet and took her in 
his arms. 

‘‘Confound the cash! This is why I 
want to marry you, my darling. It’s you 
that has the imagination, Mary. What a 
grim picture you flashed up against the 
workhouse door, and when one remembers 
that poor humanity has to suffer such 
misery for lack of money, none but a fool 
would fling it broadeast. And now, my 
girl, it’s myself will never touch cards or 
dice-box again! Thunder! and I refused 
to make that promise this very afternoon! 
Oh, Mary, you’re going to marry a simple- 
ton, but we’ll try to reform him and please 
the Duchess!”’ 

He touched a bell, and Ponderby ap- 
peared as speedily and silently as if he had 
been the genii of the lamp. 

‘Ts it dinner-time yet, Ponderby?”’ 

“A minute or two past the hour, 
m’lord.”’ 

‘‘How time does slip away! Did you 
tell your guests that I’d be chairman 
to-night?” 

“TI didn’t take such a liberty, m’lord, 
thinking it best to leave your lordship free 
in case some of your own friends might 
come.” 

“Oh, wise and thoughtful man, how 
much older art thou than thy looks! 
Very well, Ponderby, you must be both 
chairman and host to-night. I shall look 
in on you later in the evening. You are 
not going with the Duke after all, but it 
was quite true what I said about your— 
shall we say stipend?—being doubled. 
Give orders for a table to be set for two in 
one of the small rooms. Lady Mary and 
I will dine there, and one of the outside 
waiters will attend to us.” He was 
interrupted by a sudden burst of gay 
music from the band in the gallery of the 
dining-hall. ‘Ah, that will keep your 
guests interested for a moment or two, and 
give you time to find the house number of 
old Sanderson’s telephone! Ring him up; 
turn him on to me. Then get at your 
trencher-work.” 

“But, Jack,”’ protested the girl, ‘‘I must 
not dine here alone with you.” 

“Why not? 

“Are we? Iwasn’tsure. I suppose, as 
you know everything, you think I came 
here to-night to—to—to ——” 

“You’re quite right. I know exactly 
why you came. When you heard that I 
was bankrupt your sympathies were 
aroused. You said to yourself: ‘Now is 
the time for his friends to rally round him’ 
—and so you came.” 

Lady Mary was sitting down again, and 
her eyes were scrutinizing the carpet at 
her feet. 

Before she could reply, if she had in- 
tended to make any answer, there was a 
tinkle of the telephone bell, and Jack took 
up the receiver. 

“That you, Sanderson? You must ex- 
cuse me calling you up after business hours, 
and at your own residence, but the case is 
urgent. Did you say this afternoon that 
the legacy left me was double what I lost? 
baa Five times! Oh, that 
puts an entirely different construction on 
the affair, doesn’t it ? Quite so. 
2 Of course I accept, and agree to 
the proviso, although I would like one more 
flutter with the Duke. By the way, San- 
derson, could you oblige me by attending 
to a matter of moment to-night? I want 
an announcement put into the more im- 
portant newspapers to-morrow morning: 
. . . Amarriage has been arranged, and 
will take place—you know the correct 
phraseology of these paragraphs—will take 

lace between Lady Mary Banatyne— 
-A-N-A-T-Y-N-E—niece of the Duchess 
of Trent, and myself.” 

Lady Mary made a little ineffectual 
murmur of protest, while Jack covered the 
telephone-transmitter with his hand, that 
Sanderson might not hear. She must first 
tell her aunt, she said. 

“That’s all right, Mary. We'll drive 
direct there to-night after dinner. I am 
merely removing obstacles to your dining 
alone with me. . What’s that, San- 
derson? . . . No; we were not cut 
off. Oh,aboutthelegacy! . . . No,I 
shouldn’t say anything in print about that 
if I were you. Tell it as a secret to some 
of your friends, and it will be all over 
town to-morrow. This isa gossipy, inquis- 
itive, wireless-telegraphy world, Sanderson. 
Good-night!”’ 


We're engaged, you know.” | 
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Against Hypocritical 
Clothes 


By A. Taylo1-Cutter. 


SOFT metal 
sharpening ! 

It costs four times as much to £eep such 
a knife sharp as it would have cost to put 
harder steel into the blade when first man- 
ufactured. 

Now, ¢hat’s a fair comparison with 
Clothes that are shaped, in the making, by 
the hot Flat-ivon, instead of being shaped 
in the making by costly haud-needle-work. 


knife needs constant 


4 
¢ 
: 
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Because, a garment shaped to its finish — 


by sincere hand-needle-work will hodd its 
shape till worn out, with very infrequent 
‘* pressing-up.”’ 

But the garment that has been shaped by 
the hot Flat-iron will need constant reshap- 


ing, by the same process of pressing, after _ 


each day’s wear in damp weather. 


It is safe to say that about 80 per cent. . 


of all Coats and Overcoats are merely 
juggled into shape by the hot Flat-iron. 
And these ook as well the first day you 


wear them as the most painstaking and- 


skillful zeed/ework could make them look. 
But, there’s a tremendous difference in 
the permanence of shape produced by the 
two different processes. 
Moreover, the Garment that is /wdly- 


shaped by clever and careful hand-needle- — 


work will weary much longer than if shaped 
by the usual quick and easy Flat-iron faking. 

Because, the hand-needle-work adds 
strength to the cloth, at the critical places 
where most strain comes, viz.—at the 


points where the cloth must be stretched, 


or shrunken, in order to give it the proper 
curving lines to fit the body. 


iO ne. 


That’s where Sincerity tailoring counts, — 


viz. —in durability. 
But, more than this —a little e/a needle- 


shaping on a Coat, in the making, will save 


its Wearer many ‘‘ pressings’’ during the 
life of the garment. 
It’s the soft metal knife blade, and the 
hard metal knife blade Story all over again. 
Now, if vow want your Clothes to look 


smart till worn out, and if you don’t want — 


to pay half their original cost to keep 
them looking smart, through everlasting 
‘“ pressing-up,”’ Aeve are some facts worth 
remembering. 


Every ‘‘ Sincerity’? Suit or Overcoat, as _ 
made by Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., is§ 


fully-finished by thorough hand-needle-— 


work, before it is even touched by the hot 
Flat-iron. 

Every defect in workmanship is pexma- 
nently removed by the needle (instead of 


being temporarily concealed by the faky — 


Flat-iron) before it receives the responsible 
label of the ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Tailors. 


If you want an absolute Zesf to reveal 


Flat-lron faking, which test you can apply — 


to any coat éefore purchasing, enclose a — 
two-cent stamp to Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 


Co., Chicago, for it. 
And don’t you forget this label : 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHERCO. | 


CHICAGO 
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‘Lhere is no substitute for the 
qualities of the 


Mallory Cravenette 


The question is—do you want a 
hat both stylish and rain-proof? 


This trade-mark in a hat 


assures you of both—see that 
it appears before you even try 
on the hat your dealer offers 
— you will have hat satisfaction 


In Fair Weather or Foul. 


_ “Cravenette” is the name of a process, not a material. A Mallory Cravenette 
Hat simply means a hat of the finest felt, worked into refined and up-to-date styles 
and becoming shapes—the best hat qualities that you can buy anywhere A/ws this 
added value that comes from the Priestley cravenetting process which we absolutely  }- 
control as far as hats are concerned. 


If, therefore, you want this Fall’s latest and most approved hat style, unquestioned 
quality in material and workmanship and zzsuwrance against rain and sun—go to any 


dealer and ask for a “ Mallory Cravenette.”’ 
Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all principal dealers throughout the United States. 
In Greater New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1823 
New York Salesroom, 13 Astor PI., cor. Broadway. Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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“A Little Down and a 


prepay the freight east of the Mississippi River and place 
the piano in your home without any expense to you. If 
you are satisfied after the trial, I will arrange terms 

O of payment to suit your convenience. 
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; Style 10—Ionic Design—$250 - 
e it 
F No Money In Advance } 
* s 
r | Let me show you at my own expense how sweet-toned, ( 
i} well-built and attractive are Lindenberg Pianos. % 
Hy I have placed “* Lindenberg Pianos "in some of the dest 
jy Z:omes in every part of the United States and can possibly y 
by refer you to some Satisfied customer near your ownhome. 
i] All our pianos are sold at the “ factory price,”’ which § 
i means a Saving to you of from $50. to $100. over the usual 
s method of buying. pI 
\ ° 
j My Pl fS : 
y Plan of Sale : 
H offers you ¢hirty days’ free trial in your own home, I ) 
; : 
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Iam making a 
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Special Introductory Offer 


which I will explain fully if you will 
write me for our book “* Piano Wis- 
dom."’ This contains information 
important to every prospective 
purchaser of a piano. Write for 
it to-day —it is free. Address 


PAUL LINDENBERG, Mgr. 
The Columbus Piano Company 


Makers of Pianos 
484 North High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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POPULAR UNDERWEAR 


Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear in Big 
Demand. 


In the two years that Vellastic Underwear 
has been on the market, there has been such 
a steady increase in the popular call for this 
superior undergarment that the mills find it 
hard work to keep up with the demand. 

Vellastic Underwear fills a long-felt want 
for a low-priced undergarment that will 
combine the conditions of ideal underwear. 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear is 
woven by anew method so that it is outwardly 
a ribbed and elastic fabric with a soft, downy 
fleece next the skin. 

The beauty of Vellastic Underwear lies in 
the fact that it affords a snug, comfortable 
fit, while the fleece keeps the body warm and 
comfortable. 
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Prices: Men’s and women’s garments, 50c. 

Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each. Children’s 

sizes in union suits 

gitASr at 50c, or in two 

«J vf piece suits, at 25c a 
wIBBED garment. 


The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every gar- 
ment. Ifnot at your 
dealer’s, write us, 
giving us his name, 
Booklet and sample 
of fabric free. 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 


WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 
Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks —all rights reserved) 
Made in over 800 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, etc. 
They're sold separate from the hat, are adjust- 
able—fitany hat. You don't have to buy the 


UTICA 


Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 


hat you don’t want to get the band you do 
Can be worn over the regular hat band. 


want. 
On and off in a twinkling. 
old hat look new. 
25 AND 50 CENTS ; 
1% in., 25 cts.; 1% in. and 2 in., 50 cts. If | 
your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 
supply you, remit price to : 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 4. 
mm, Dept. F, Philade’phia, . 
“s / 


They make your 


AROUND THE WORL 


Small, high class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 
30, November 20; Eastward, from New York, December 8, 
January 5; Japan, China, India, Burmah, Egypt, etc. Most 


liberal arrangements. 


RANE 


Illustrated programs reacly. 


Cc. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PLAYERS: PAST AND PRESENT 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


daggers, she made a slight pause, and she 
said the awful words that follow—‘‘The 
sleeping and the dead are but as pictures’ — 
not to Macbeth, but to herself. The tone 


| in which, as Queen Katharine, she adjured 


her waiting-woman—‘‘ When I am dead, 
let me be used with honor’’—would have 
drawn tears from a heart of stone. Her 
voice, when, as poor old Meg Merrilies, she 
roclaimed that her ghost would haunt the 
onely dell which she long had made 
her home, had in it an unearthly music 
that made the nerves thrill and the brain 
tremble. In private life she did not, as 
was said of Mrs. Siddons, “stab the pota- 
toes’; but wherever she went her person- 
ality made itself felt. Addressing me, on 
February 24, 1877, her intimate friend and 
posthumous biographer, Miss Emma Steb- 
bins, who had known her long and loved her 
dearly (perhaps the most intimate friend 


| she ever had), wrote these words: ‘‘I have 
| always thought your writings and notices 


of Miss Cushman showed the truest knowl- 
edge and appreciation of her of any I have 
ever seen, and I believe you reverenced and 
respected her heartily as a woman, as well 
as understood her as an artist.’’ That 
belief was justified. One of my priceless 
relics is a golden tortoise-shell snuffbox, 
once owned by Lord Byron, given to me, 
as a Christmas present, by Henry Irving; 
and in it I keep a lock of the hair of Char- 
lotte Cushman, cut from her head, after 
death, by her affectionate negro servant, 
Sallie Mercer, together with a lock of the 
hair of the greatest of all female actors 


recorded in history, Sarah Siddons. It 
was a privilege to know such a woman. It 
is a comfort to think of her. The story of 


Miss Cushman’s labor, vicissitudes and 
endurance; the splendid courage with 
which she held her steadfast course, con- 
fronting disaster, sickness and a fatal 
disease; the integrity of her purpose; the 
fidelity of her life; the simplicity and 
beauty of her daily conduct; the magna- 
nimity of her spirit; the loftiness of her 
thoughts; and the invariable nobility of 
her nature and her deeds, should be read by 
every member of the dramatic profession ; 
for Charlotte Cushman’s example was 
glorious—and there never was a time when 
actors needed a glorious example more 
than they do now, when their great art has 
largely fallen into the hands of hucksters, 
and the theatre has been turned into a 
treadmill. 

My last interview with Charlotte Cush- 
man occurred at the Parker House, in 
Boston, a little while before her death. 
The tragedian, John McCullough, went 
with me to call on her, and we were re- 
ceived in her parlor, where she talked with 
us for some time. It was a cold, clear, 
bright morning, and the room was flooded 
with sunshine. Miss Cushman was sitting 
in a large armchair—her sober raiment in 
perfect order, her person propped with 
cushions, and her right arm, strapped and 
sustained with bandages, rested upon a 
board. Her face was thin and pale; her 
hair was very gray; and her eyes, always 
brilliant, were illumined now with a strange 
lustre—the spectral light of another world. 
The disquietude, the continual sense of 
pain, the feverish alertness commingled 
with languor, and the patient effort at 
composure which I had so often seen her 
express in the scene between Queen Katha- 
rine and Griffith, she now, unconsciously, 
expressed in her own condition. It seemed 
to me evident that her strength was nearly 
exhausted, that her vitality was almost 
wholly that of the indomitable spirit, and 
that her last hour on earth must, indeed, 
be close at hand; and yet there was, 
in her intellectual poise, a force that 
seemed invincible. The disease from which 
she suffered was cancer—the same cruel 
disease that sapped the life of her illus- 
trious predecessor on the American stage, 
Mary Duff. She had long battled with 
that enemy: she knew her danger. But 
at this time she was not in expectancy 
of death. On the contrary, she was con- 
fident of a speedy recovery. A _ local 
physician had persuaded her that he was 
possessed of an infallible remedy, and to 
this she had resorted. ‘‘He is a young 
man,” she said, ‘“‘and he has the face of a 
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discoverer. As soon as I saw him, I had 
confidence in him. He will assuredly cure 
me.”’ She spoke freely of her condition. 
She described the inroads of the disease, 
intimating that she deemed it hereditary, 
and saying that she had taken all possible 
precautions against it—resorting to ex- 
treme exercises, by which she had hardened 
herself and made her muscles like steel. 
Then, slightly lowering her voice, she said, 
with intensely earnest expression and deep 
solemnity: ‘‘I shall not die of this disease. 
If I thought I had to perish in that way I 
would not endure it—I would myself end 
my life.” Those were her exact words. 
They made, I know, a deep impression on 
my mind, for her voice was that of invin- 
cible resolution, and her countenance, 
radiant with spiritual ecstasy, disclosed 
the full stature of her unconquerable will. 
She did not so perish. She incautiously 
went for a walk, and took cold, and a 
sudden attack of pneumonia caused her 
death, on February 18, 1876, only twenty 
days after that conversation and our final 
parting—which then befell. She was in 
the sixtieth year of her age. Her grave is 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery, in a place 
selected by herself, on & hill that commands 
a distant view of the’ old city of Boston, 
where she was born, and with which her 
illustrious name will always be associated 
in reverential love. 

To a thoughtful reader the question will 
inevitably occur, with reference to Miss 
Cushman, as with reference to every other 
actor: What was accomplished by her for 
the benefit of the world? It is only in that 
point of view that any career is important 
—for the need of mankind is, not to be 
astounded by personal cleverness, but to 
be cheered, encouraged and helped. The 
assertion of an individual prominence 
amounts to nothing. Alexander the Great 
is great to us only in so far as he does us 
any good. Unless the actor, or other 
artist, imparts something of mental and 
spiritual value to others, some aid in the 
conduct of life, he is unimportant to them. 
Egotism is barren. Miss Cushman was not 
an egotist. She thought of her duty as 
an intellectual leader and exemplar; and 
in all that she undertook she wrought for 
the benefit of society. She not only acted 
great Paes but, in acting them, she gave 
something to her auditors. She imparted 
to them a conception of noble individuality 
and an incentive to noble behavior. She 
told them that they also were of an immor- 
tal spirit; that it was their duty to live 
pure lives; to do right; to endure with 
fortitude; and to look onward with hope 
and trust. She did not fill their minds 
with images of decadence and promptings 
to degeneracy, recklessness and failure. 
She was a minister of the beautiful; and 
therefore she was a benefactor to her time 
and to all the times that are to follow. It 
is difficult to convey an adequate sense of 
the mental, moral and artistic superiority 
that she exemplified, or the inspiring in- 
fluence that she exerted. Within the last 
thirty years many female actors have been 
distinguished in tragedy on the American 
stage, many beautiful women have ap- 
peared, and many displays have been made 
of genius and ability in various lines of 
dramatic art; but of opulent power, in 
acting, such as was manifested, at certain 
supreme moments, in the Othello of For- 
rest, the Lear of Booth, the Virginius of 
McCullough, the Cassius of Barrett, and 
the Lady Macbeth of Charlotte Cushman, 
the audience of the present day has seldom 
seen a suggestive example. The contem- 
porary American stage is fortunate, as to 
actresses, in the romantic loveliness of Miss 
Julia Marlowe, the intellectual force and 
striking originality of Mrs. Fiske, the gen- 
tle beauty and profound devotion of Miss 
Viola Allen, the abundant passion and 
exquisite vocalism of Mrs. Carter, and the 
wild, dashing, picturesque abandonment of 
Miss Blanche Bates; but no woman in the 
theatre of this period shows the inspirational 
fire, the opulent intellect, the dominant 
character and the abounding genius— 
rising to great heights and satisfying the 
utmost demand of great occasions— that 
were victorious and imperial in Charlotte 
Cushman, 
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Fall and Winter Suits 


$6 10825 


MADE TO ORDER 
IN 10 DAYS 


Style Book and Samples of 
Materials Sent Free 


Women whoappreciate New 
York styles and good work- 
manship, and who wish to be 
relieved ofthe usual dressmak- 
ing annoyances, will welcome 
the opportunity we present. 

More than 450,000 women 
have had their garments made 
to order by us from measure- 
ments taken at home accord- 
ing to our siinple instructions, 
and have been delighted with 
the result. 


We guarantee to fit 
you and satisfy you in 
every way, or prompt= 
ly refund your money. 


Our new Fall and Winter 
Style Book illustrates over 
100 fashionable Suits, Skirts, 
Cloaks and Rain Coats, and 
describes the proper costume 
for every occasion. 

We make these garments 
to order from any of our 450 
guaranteed materials for less 
than is usually asked for ill- 
fitting ready-made clothes. 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 


Visiting Costumes = = = $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits = = = $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts = = = = $3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats = = $6.50 to $25 | 
Ulsters and Rain Coats = = $8.75 to $20 


We prepay. express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the United States our new 

WE SEND FREE Fall Book of New York Fashions, showing 

the latest styles and containing our copyrighted measurement 


chart; also a large assortment of Samples of the newest mate- 
rials. WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years, 


= _-<- SANITARY = 
HEALTHFUL : WARM - 
ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
B and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of A Well-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 

F.O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 

Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank fora minute 


sifts the day’s ashes. No dust, nor dirt; easy to 
operate; a child can do it, and no maid objects” 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel: saves many times 
its cost in a year, and the cinders are excellent 
for banking fire at night. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Write for catalog 5, 3 


HILL DRYER CO. 4 
305 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS, 


IN FO 2 WEE Ay THE EAR 


Wear Loose Fitting 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. A 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRGTSs 
Ss 


and 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWER 
ERLANGER BROS., New York 


: Arise at 
6 A.M. to find 
the Heater Cold ? 


Ordinary heaters, even if they 
have automatic regulation, can- 
not supply coal when it comes on 
cold and the drafts are opened — but the 


Spencer Heater 


enables you to have a comfortably-heated house when 
you arise, Requires attention only once a day in 
ordinary weather, because it not only has automatic 
regulation, but a practical, water-jacketed magazine 
feed (proven by 15 years’ success) which supplies 
coal as needed, thus keeping a uniform temperature. 

Mr. Jos. H. Byram, of 2662 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, 
says: “* The Spencer Heater No. 2, which you put in for 
me early last spring, has given entire satisfaction; in fact, 
it is the only heater I ever saw that would keep the house 
warm at night as well as in the daytime. 

“What I consider its best feature is its simplicity. I 
load up the magazine at night and, with the exception of 
shaking, there is nothing else to do until the next night." 

_The Spencer saves \4 to 44 in fuel, burning the smaller 
sizes of anthracite and semi-anthracite coal ($1 to $2 
per ton cheaper). 40-page catalog free (mention your 
dealer’s address). 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
200 Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


(Attractive proposition to dealers in open territory) 


With the SPENCER HEATER 


STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


LATEST NOVELTY IN 
Souvenir Mailing Cards 


(Patent applied for) 


Mailing Card, Letter Sheet and Envelope allinone. Can be 
mailed without fear of publicity or defacement. 

“A”’ shows the letter sheet which folds upon itself and over 
souvenir, as per creases shown. ‘‘B’’ slows souvenir illus- 
tration with fastening flaps attached. 

Receiver can tear off letter sheet and flaps, and keep souve- 
nir for album or post card collection. 

These beautiful novelties are illustrated with real photo- 
graphs — portraits, groups, animals, landscape and marine 
views, public buildings, private homes, interiors,— any style 
of subject you wish: furnished at the low price of 


20 for $1.00 


Upon receipt of price we'll deliver to you, prepaid, these 20 
unique souvenirs each illustrated with perfect photograph of 
picture yousend. We return your original uninjured. 

Write your full name and address plainly on back of each 
picture you send, and in your letter. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Largest Photographic Concern in the World. 
Post cards and mailing specialties in any quantity. 
3 West 19th St., Cor. 5th Ave., New York 


Boys and Girls — You can make lots of money as our agents 
in your town. Write for full particulars. 


Just pour 
a little cold water 
in the reservoir bottom of the 


AETNA Self=Heating Can 


and—in 5 minutes—a dainty meal is 
ready, steaming hot. 

Delicious Soups, Dainty Entrees, all 
kinds of Pure Food Products ready 
for instant use. 


IT’S ALL IN THE CAN— 

a double can—the inner contains the food as 
pure as purity. The outer contains the heating 
material separately, which creates the heat. 

Ask your nearest up-to-date grocer for a 
price list and sample can of AETNA Dainties. 

We supply a sample assortment for $1.00 if 
accompanied by grocer’s name and address. 


AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. 
74S BROADWAY, N, Y. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE SHAME OF THE COLLEGES 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


John D. Rockefeller. The alkali boy took 
a great interest in this work, and finally 
went with it to an elderly Divinity Profes- 
sor. 

“Professor,” said the Wild West boy, 
‘4s it right for every one to gather gilt the 
way Mr. Rockefeller does it?’’ 

“Why, since you ask it,” said the Divine, 
“this is—er—rather a sudden question— 
but if you require a candid answer—yes, I 
am sure that Mr. Rockefeller would not 
pede wealth through any dubious chan- 
nels.” 

“Thank you,” said Gila Bill. ‘Now 
tell me one more thing. When aman gets 
money the way Uncle—Mr. Rockefeller 
does, is it right to use it for educational 
purposes?” 

“‘T can answer without hesitation—nay, 
with enthusiasm—that such capital is well 
used for the divine purposes of Learning.” 

“Thank you,” said William. ‘My talk 
with you has made the problem of my self- 
support a simple one.” 

And he went away and bought a shot- 
gun. 
Now, it seems that Gila Bill’s spending- 
money had been running rather low. So 
he hunted up a nice, lonesome road out in 
a fashionable suburb and posted himself 
behind a hedge, shotgun in hand. It was 
a dark night, one well suited to the purposes 
of a frenzied financier. Presently along 
came a sleek black coupé, and through the 
glass window William could discern his 
prize, a Magnate. 

‘Halt, pardner!”’ shouted Bill, jumping 
from behind his hedge. The coachman 
fainted and the inmate of the carriage 
shrieked for help. 

“Softly, stranger,” suggested Bill kindly, 
“or [ll blow a billion dollars’ wuth 0’ 
brains through the top o’ that there hack. 
Jest shell yer gilt and joolry over the side 
and I reckon ther’ won’t be no trouble.” 

“But, sir,” quoth the Magnate, ‘‘aren’t 
you aware that this is a Christian civiliza- 
tion, that you can’t practice outlawry upon 
respectable and respected citizens in this 
part of the world? Where do you come 
from?” 

“Gila Gulch and the University of Chi- 
cago,’’ said Bill. 

“The University of Chicago!’’ cried the 
Magnate, horror-stricken. ‘‘ Haven’t they 
taught you there that it is wrong, that it 
is unChristianlike, to take the wealth of 


others through duress, menace and intimi- 
dation ?”’ 

“T used to think so,’”’ admitted the boy 
bandit, ‘“‘but I just learned that it doesn’t 
matter how you get the stuff so long as you 
apply it to educational purposes. I am 
going to give this bullion to education— 
my own.” 

The Magnate handed out a gold watch, 
some Standard Oil stocks and thirty-two 
cents in change. 

““Young man,” he said, ‘‘you are on the 
right track; but the trouble with you is 
that you have a retail mind. No honest, 
energetic youth ever got ahead by mere high- 
way robbery—by accepting the pickings of 
the profession—when the great, billowing 
sea of frenzied possibilities stretches all 
around him from Wall Street to the Golden 
Gate. You could never build a college, 
you could not even found a dormitory, on 
the money you would glean here and there, 
with however noble an intent, at highway 
robbery. If you want to get away with 
the goods hire a State Legislature, get a 
Senator in your office and let the Patriots 
do the work for you. Try this, and in a 


‘few brief years you will be shipping the 


swag in carloads, the nation will rise up and 
bless you, and the railroads will handle 
your loot at rebate rates.” 

“Thank you,’’ repeated Bill, as he backed 
away; ‘‘to whom am I indebted for this 
valuable bit of inside information?” 

“Oh, it really doesn’t matter,’’ said the 
Magnate as he removed his wig and brushed 
it wearily. ‘‘I represent the University of 
Chicago, among other corporations.”’ 

Gila Bill folded away his Standard Oil 
stocks and went on his journey pondering 
deeply. He was, after a fashion, a suc- 
cessful man, since he had cleaned up a 
Lieutenant-General of Industry, and done 
it according to Lawson. So he went back 
to the University and led a better life, 
singularly free from financial worry. A 
Chicago car conductor tells me that Bill 
is about to donate a Bureau of Self-Help 
for Poor Students. 

(Such of my readers as desire to know the 
real names and addresses of the principal 
actors in the above drama, or are desirous of 
substantialing any sta‘ements in this or the 
preceding ariicles, will please communicate 
with the Dead Letter Office, where their que- 
ries will doubiless be answered courteously in 
due time.) 


THE SOCIALIST MACHINE 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


speaker makes an appeal to the audience for 
financial help for the propaganda. Consid- 
ering that the audience is composed almost 
exclusively of working-people, the results 
of these collections are sometimes truly 
astonishing. Old party politicians invari- 
ably laugh when they hear that collections 
or admission fees are asked at political 
meetings, and cannot easily believe that 
such procedure does not drive away the 
crowds. The fact remains that it doesn’t. 

Owing to these collections and sales of 
literature, it cost the national office only 
about $3000 to keep nineteen organizers on 
the road during the year of 1905. The 
organizers receive three dollars per day and 
expenses. 

he main source of revenue for the 
national office is the sale of books of 
stamps. Each party member must buy 
one stamp per month. For these stamps 
the national office receives five cents 
apiece from the State committees, which 
sell them for ten cents apiece to the county 
committees, which sell them for fifteen 
cents apiece to the local branches, which 
in turn dispense of them to their members 
for twenty-five cents apiece. 

The dues-paying on the part of all the 
members is insisted upon as an essential 
feature of the movement. It is believed 
to make for democracy and against one- 
man power, making it difficult, if not 
impossible, for a rich demagogue, by 
financing the party, to control it. 

Not long ago a rich man was chosen 
treasurer for one of the State committees. 
It was found that, when members were 
delinquent in dues, he was in the habit of 
making ae the difference out of his own 

ocket. e was promptly ousted from 
is position. 

The Sovialist organization is not a 


, centralized body, as might be inferred from 


a description solely of the national com- 
mittee. In all, except a few Southern 
States and Nevada (which is at present 
being organized), there are State organiza- 
tions which, according to section four, 
article twelve of the party constitution, 
“shall have the sole jurisdiction of the 
members residing within their respective 
territories, and the sole control of all 
matters pertaining to the propaganda, 
organization and financial affairs within 
such State or Territory. The national 
committee and sub-committees or officers 
thereof shall have no right to interfere in 
such matters without the consent of the re- 
spective State or Territorial organizations.” 


Theatrical Ballast 


Vie eae ADAMS was lately remarking, 
not unkindly, upon the luxurious 
habits of a friend, and was given the tu 
quoque on the score of her new private car. 

‘*T didn’t want such a car,”’ she protested. 
“For years my ideal was a bit of a caboose, 
such as they dangle on the end of freight 
trains. All I wanted was a bed behind a 
curtain, a chair or two and a tea basket—I 
insisted on the tea basket. But they told 
me that on the end of a fast passenger train 
such a car would sway and jump. I sug- 
gested to Mr. Frohman that we could bal- 
last it with blocks of lead. 

““*Never mind about the lead,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I’ll give you some of my plays.’ 

“But he didn’t, and so I have to have a 
long car.” 

It is well known that Miss Adams’ tastes 
are the simplest, and that she avoids all 
appearance of affluence, being absorbed in 
her work. The surplus space in her new 
car she has utilized not for luxury but for 
a little stage on which to rehearse. 


Warmth for 
the Guest 


A guest suddenly arriving is 
quickly, surely made to feel 
‘fat home’’ and the cordial 
welcome is much emphasized 
where the home is equipped 
for right living by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


A turn of the valve puts uniform, genial 
warmth into a room—or shuts off the 
heat in unoccupied roomsand saves fuel. |} 
Richest furnishings and decorations will 
not put a warm welcome into a cold 
house for either guests, callers or vaca- 
tion-returning family. Better, therefore, 
prepare early this Fall season to warm 
the home by Hot Water or Low Pressure 
IDEAL and 


Boilers 


Steam heating. 
AMERICAN Radiators bring no ashes, 
coal gases, dust, smoke, grime or soot || 


Why, therefore, continue to pay the extra || 
expense for labor, fuel and repairs for || 
stoves and hot air furnaces? Why lose | 
in addition all the comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness of our way ? 


Made in sizes for cottages, mansions, stores, schools 
—all buildings—OLD or new—farm or city. A 
child can operate. You will need our catalogues | 
(free). Sales Branches and warehouses throughout 


| 
into the guest-chamber or other rooms. 
| 


America and Europe. 


| AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
oS SES G8 oes Offs ahs tess tas aly os 
In every home 
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there is a musical interest and the 
Hamilton Piano appeals to it. 

Here is a piano whose power 
to delight and please we believe 
in so strongly that no matter 
where you live we will arrange 
for you to hear it. 

You could no more fail toen- 


thuse over its tone than over 
Sembrich’s singing of **Home 
Sweet Home.’’ And, the 
action is perfect — smooth, 
delicate, even. 

The Hamilton’s durability 
is proved by its popularity 


in foreign countries as well. 


Write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, for 
\ full information and catalog 5, 
S showing beautiful styles of the 


This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more 
pleasure than anything else you could buy forthem, It is so 
strong, so roomy, so ‘‘comfy ’’—high quality through and 
through — made for durability as well as appearance. Let 
us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Pony vehicles. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
plete — pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. We wiil 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 80 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE SATURDAY 


VAITIZOFR THESIS kN 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Vaiti stood up, flung back her hair, and 
cast the trouble from her. She could not 
afford to grieve over the inevitable now; 
there was too much to do. The boat had 
to be prepared and provisioned, and that 
was not the work of a moment. 

She husked and opened a number of 
large cocoanuts and removed the insides. 
She then cut a quantity of young palm- 
leaves, and plaited them into baskets, 
which she filled with the cocoanut meat. 
Afterward she cut down dozens of young 
green nuts for drinking, husked them to 
save space and slung them together in 
bunches with strips of their own fibre. 
This done, she hid the provisions in the 
boat and set about her own supper, as it 
was almost dark. 

Nourishing food she felt she must have, 
if she was to get through with her enter- 
prise; but she dared not attract attention 
to herself by going out torch-fishing on 
the reef. 

However, there were certain holes in 
the ground about the roots of the palms 
that to her experienced eye promised some- 
thing better than fish. 

She dug a fire-hole in the gravel at the 
end of the gully where she had hidden the 
boat, lined it with stones, and made a fire, 
looking well so that no gleam should be 
visible from above. When the stones 
were beginning to heat she took a piece of 
palmleaf in her hand, hid herself in the 
bush, and waited, still as a rock. 

By and by there was a faint scuffling 
among the roots of the trees, and a shadowy 
thing began climbing up the trunk of a 
palm. Vaiti waited till it had disappeared 
in the crown of the tree, and then climbed 
after it to a point about ten feet from the 
top, when she tied her strip of leaf round 
the trunk, and came down again. 

Thump! thump! Two cocoanuts fell 
to the earth. The crab (for it was a 
cocoanut-crab of the biggest and fiercest 
kind) was getting his supper. Now he 
would come down the tree, rip open the 
nuts with his formidable claws, and enjoy 
the contents. 

Slowly he began to back down the palm, 
his sensitive tail ready to tell him when 
he had touched earth, and might safely 
let go. And now it was that Vaiti’s trap 
(a well-known native trick) proved his 
undoing. 

The belt of dry leaflets around the tree 
tickled his tail, he promptly let go, and fell 
with a crash seventy feet through air, on 
to the pile of coral lumps that Vaiti had 
heaped up at the foot of the tree. 

The girl picked him up, badly injured 
and unable to use his claws (which were 
big enough to crack her ankle), and put an 
end to him with a clever stroke of her 
knife. He proved to be two feet long in 
the body alone, and of a fine blue and red 
color, as seen in the dim light of the fire. 
She put him on the heated stones, wrapped 
in leaves, buried him until cooked, and 
then enjoyed a hot supper that an epicure 
might have envied. 

Strengthened by the good food, she 
worked on late into the night; catching 
more crabs whose meat she hoped she 
could dry in the sun; making a rough sail 
out of the bed-sheet she had carried away 
from the schooner; twisting sennit-plait 
out of cocoanut husk for ropes; cutting 
and trimming a small pandanus for the 
mast. She had all her plans laid, and 
knew what she meant to do. Her present 
position was about five hundred miles from 
the Marquesas, and the southeast trades 
would be in her favor. With lines for 
fishing, a breaker full of fresh water on 
board (she had found that in the dinghy 
when she took it away), cocoanuts to help 
out with, and plenty of crab to dry, she 
hoped she might manage to reach the 
islands before her strength or her food gave 
out. Greater voyages had been done many 
a time in mere canoes; and the dinghy 
was a large boat of its kind, strong, well- 
built and new. If she failed—well, any 
death, any horror that the wide seas could 
hold, was better than Vaka Island. 

All being ready, she lay down and slept 
till dawn—a somewhat restless sleep, for 
it was full of wandering dreams, and all 
the dreams took one shape: Donahue’s 
schooner, snared by the lying chart, rush- 
ing helpless to her end, with the green-eyed 
tigers of the sea hovering ever about the 
reefs, and waiting, waiting. 


“‘T don’t think the patient can see any 
one,’’ said the nurse doubtfully. 

The big yellow-haired sailor took off his 
hat and stepped up to the veranda. It 
was a very ena Gfel veranda. 

You could see the greater part of Suva 
Bay from it, and half the tumbled purple 
peaks of Fiji’s wonderful mountains lying 
across the harbor. 

“Tf you could stretch a point, ma’am,” 
said the sailor, “it might be as well for 
him. I’ve got good news.” 

“About his daughter?’ asked the nurse. 
She, like every one else in Suva, was deeply 
interested in this especial patient’s story. 
He had come to Suva in his own schooner, 
the Sybil, several weeks before, furious 
with rage and despair at the loss of his 
daughter, and eager to demand assistance 
from the High Commissioner of the West- 
ern Pacific, although it seemed by no means 
clear in what manner her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative could aid him. Before the mat- 
ter had even been discussed, however, he 
had fallen seriously ill of sunstroke and 
excitement combined, and had been sent 
to the hospital, with rather a bad chancé 
of recovery. 

He was just turned the corner now, and 
the nurse—who could not but admire his 
rather weather-beaten good looks and 
romantic history—regarded him as her 
most interesting patient. 

“Yes, it’s about his daughter,’”’ answered 
the sailor. ‘I’m the mate of the Sybil, 
ma’am; Harris is my name. Perhaps 
you’d kindly read this.” 

He held out a long printed slip of paper 
containing a résumé of the cables for the 
day—Suva’s only substitute for a daily 
paper. 
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The Woman Who Knows Tapestries 


NE can’t imagine a woman of taste select- 
ing any but Artloom ‘Tapestries if given a 
Moderate in price and so much more 
effective than ordinary curtains sold in the 


The test of curtains is what they will do for If you think of buying curtains, couch 
a room: raw colorings and crude combina- covers or table covers, our style book “P” 
tions kill other furnishings. Artloom curtains of Artloom designs in colors will help 
dress a room, they lend cf their richness and you choose the right thing for your room. 
beauty to their surroundings. They are artis- It is free. If you write at once we will 


September 29, 1906 


is something money cannot buy and it 
doesn't add a penny to the cost of manu- 
facture. 

Beautiful empire and floral effects, correct 
“period”? designs, as little as $4.00, and up. 


he nurse took it and read: 
The missing daughter of Edward 


tic but not obtrusive. 


seid also, without cost, a clever little 


Saxon, owner and master of the trad- 
ing schooner Sybil, has at last re- 
appeared. Her fate has excited much 
interest and conjecture all over the 
Pacific. She arrived in Sydney yester- 
day on board the cable-ship Irene, by 
which she was picked up on the second 
instant, in an open boat, alone, and 
two hundred miles from any land. 
She had experienced bad weather, 
and was much exhausted for want of 
food, but declared herself capable, 
if it had been necessary, of reaching 
the nearest island group unaided. 
She had been carried away, as was 
surmised, by the captain of the island 
schooner Ikurangi, who marooned her 
on a remote leper island, Vaka, and 
then sailed for South America. Re- 
venge for the loss of a pearl-shell bed 
of disputed ownership 1 said to have 
been the motive of this unparalleled 
outrage. 


The sailor was waiting. 

“He shall have it at once,” said the 
nurse cordially. ‘‘It’ll do him more good 
than all our medicines.” — 


The story was a popular one in the 
hospital for months after, and it had not 
been quite forgotten when, toward the 
close of the hot season, a Sydney paper 
furnished the last chapter of the tale. 
Saxon’s late nurse read it aloud to the 
others at afternoon tea, and they all 
agreed—not knowing how Vaiti’s fingers 
had cogged the dice of chance—that it 
was a wonderful Providence and a real 
judgment. 

The item read: 


Tue Last or AN OckAN RoMANCE 


News comes via Tahiti from Nuka- 
hiva, Marquesas Islands, of the arrival 
of a shipwrecked native crew on a raft, 
six weeks ago. They were the sur- 
vivors of a disaster that destroyed the 
notorious schooner Ikurangi, whose 
master, it will be remembered, kid- 
Bape and marooned the daughter of 
a British captain some months ago. 
The schooner, after leaving the island, 
sailed for Callao, but was wrecked on 
an uncharted reef three days east of 
Vaka, and went to pieces. The crew 
escaped on a raft, and underwent 
great sufferings in their efforts to 
reach land. The captain and mate 
were drowned. 


“And serve them right, too!” said the 
audience. 


They may be seen in homes of wealth all book, ‘‘Home Making” by Edith W. 
over the land and in thousands of modest Fisher, illustrated with twelve full-page 
homes and apartments where money counts views showing contrasting interior deco- 
for less than refinement. After all, good taste rations. 


Your dealer doubtless has Artloom Tapestries, but you onght to write for our book anyway, soas to 
be sure you get what youask for. The label ‘‘Artloom Tapestries"' on every piece is your safeguard. 


Philadelphia Tap 
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estry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEEK, 


that affords / 
absolute 
protection 
from rain, 
snow, wind, 
cold and dust. 


most pleasant summer vehicle. 


no more than other well made buggies that do not protect. 
We guarantee the construction and youy satisfaction to be 
perfect ; if not, return to us at our expense, and your money 
will be refunded. Write today for catalogue R. 

FOUTS & HUNTER CARRIAGE MFG, CO, 
. 141 8. Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sa AUD\ MEN «° WOMEN ANYWHERE CAN BUY eau 


Cooler in summer than the 
old style, and as effective in winter as a closed cab. Costs 


No security required—no pub- 
licity. Every transaction 
strictly confidential. 


Buy stylish clothing by mail. 

Direct from the manufacturer. 

Save the middleman’s profit. Get 
better clothing for less money, and 
Pay conveniently. 

Small payment down—$1.00 aweek. 


No matter where you live we can 
sell you fashionable and dependable 
clothing on easy terms of payment at 
lowest cash store prices. 

Weare able to do this because of the 
immense volume of business we do. 

We are the largest credit clothiers in , 
the world. We operate 64 stores in all 
the principal cities of the United States. 

Wesend garments onapproval. IJfnot - 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. 

Our Fall and Winter catalogue illus- 
trates the new styles in Jadies’ Suits, 
Coats, Skirts, Waists, and Raincoats. 
Also Men’s Suits, Overcoats, ‘Topcoats, 
and Raincoats. 


It’s free. Send for it to-day. 


In writing state whether Men's or 
Women’s garments are desired. 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
36 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Reduce Repair Bills 


You can save a great deal if you know how to 
remedy your automobile troubles. 


Auto Education by Mail 


Our practical series of text-books, prepared by the best experts, 
willmakeyou fully competent. Wecan educate youthoroughly 
in construction and mechanism of all classes of motor ve- 
hicles, and make you independent of chauffeur and mechanic. 
The Correspondence School of Automobile Engineering 
Suite 8078 Flatiron Bldg., New York. 


can be earned evenings bygiv- 
ing Stereopticon or Movin) 
Picture Exhibitions, Small 


EXTRA 


capitalrequired, Illus. Catalogue free. ‘l’ells how to start. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 4° Nassau Street 


ATENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 

ook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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Dust-proof 

the back box rae seat. 
by unhooking a gate. All you have to 
do to change the luxurious Streit Daven- 
port into a comfortable double bed. Full width head and foot 
boards keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. The 


Streit Davenport Bed 


made up as a bed, Jooks like a bed, 7s a bed—the most rest- 
fulone,too,on which youever slept. Don’t confuse the Streit 
with theautomatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, 
catch and never work. ‘The Streit is simple, strong, no 
mechanism—just a gate to unhook. 

. $ . The only chair in which 
Streit Morris Chairs you ¢€an relax every muscle, 
Head-rest really rests the head and back and foot-rest 
exactly the right height. When not in use, foot-rest easily 
slipped back—leather cushion forming tufted front. 

Upholstered in Streit genuine leather or soft goods. This 
trade-mark on every piece. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you,orderfromus, We 
shiponapproval. Write 
for free catalogue—new designs. 


THE €, F, STREIT MFG, C0, 


1050 Kenner St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


TL PCF 
PORTABLE 


LALTP 
$3.TD 


ITTED complete 
for either gas or 
electric light and de- 
livered free anywhere 
East of the Missis- 
sippi. Made of heavy 
brass, antique finish, 
with all fittings of the 
highest grade and thoroughlyguaranteed. 
Price is 50 per cent. less than regular. A 
special bargain to show you that it pays to 


BUY LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS DIRECT 
Get newer, more artistic goods and save 


two or three profits, 


When ordering Electric equipment, state style of 
socket required, otherwise will send Edison, 


Write for Lamp and Chandelier booklet, 


100% ON YOUR MONEY 
EVERY YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Thisis the marvelously good investment that 
more than 700,000 users have actually found 
the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 

With the average number of cows a 
DE LAVAL machine saves and earns its whole 
cost the first year, which it continues to do 
yearly for its established life of fully twenty 
years more to come. 

‘There surely isn't another such investment, 
either on the farm or off it, open to anyone 
having cream to separate. Why delay mak- 
ing it? 

As for the first cost, if you have the ready 
cash of course there is a fair discount for it, 
but if not any reputable buyer may secure a 
DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that 
the machine is actua/ly free of cost for it 
willearn its costand more while you are 
paying for it. Send at once for catalogue 
and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph and Canal Sts.| 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 


Do You Get the Returns 


from your Business Letters you look for? 


If you do not, they may lack something 
to make them convincing. 


Sherwin Cody’s New Book 


SUCCESS 


IN LETTER WRITING 


q 
, 
ee will help solve the problem. 
Of All Booksellers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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The Chase of 
the Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Detective Mallory glared at him sus- 
piciously, then slowly his heavy face 
relaxed and he laughed as he arose and 
produced the cushion. 

“Tf you’re trying to make any mystery 
of this thing, you’re in bad,” he informed 
the scientist. ‘‘We know the owner of the 
automobile in which Herbert and the Girl 
escaped. The cushion means nothing.” 

The Thinking Machine examined the 
heavy leather carefully and paid a great 
deal of attention to the crusted stains 
which it bere. He picked at one of the 
brown spots with his penknife and it flaked 
off in his hand. 

“Herbert was caught with the goods 
on,’ declared the detective, and he 
thumped the desk with his lusty fist. 
“We've got the right man.” 

“Yes,” admitted The Thinking Machine, 
“it begins to look very much as if you did 
have the right man—for once.” 

Detective Mallory snorted. 

“Would you mind telling me if any of the 
jewelry you found in Mr. Herbert’s posses- 
sion has been identified?” 

“Sure thing,’ replied the detective. 
“That’s where I’ve got Herbert good. 
Four people who lost jewelry at the masked 
ball have appeared and claimed pieces of 
the stuff.” 

For an instant a slightly perplexed 
wrinkle appeared in the brow of The 
Thinking Machine, and as quickly it 
passed. 

“Of course, of course,’’ he mused. 

“Tt’s the biggest haul of stolen goods the 
police of this city have made for many 
years,” the detective volunteered com- 
placently. ‘And, if I’m not wrong, 
there’s inore of it coming—no man knows 
how much more. Why, Herbert must 
have been operating for years, and he got 
away with it, of course, by the gentlemanly 
exterior, the polish and all that. I con- 
sider his capture the most important that 
has happened since I have been connected 
with the police.”’ 

“Indeed?” inquired the scientist thought- 
fully. He was still gazing at the cushion. 

“And the most important development 
of all is to come,” Detective Mallory 
rattled on. ‘‘That will be the real sen- 
sation, and make the arrest of Herbert 
seem purely incidental. It now looks as 
if there would be another arrest of a—of 
enerer who is so high socially, and all 
that ——” 

“Yes,” interrupted The Thinking Ma- 
chine, ‘‘but do you think it would be wise 
to arrest her now?” 

““Her?”’ demanded Detective Mallory. 
“What do you know of any woman?” 

“You were speaking of Miss Dorothy 
Meredith, weren’t you?’ inquired The 
Thinking Machine blandly. ‘Well, I 
merely asked if you thought it would be 
wise for your men to go so far as to arrest 
her.” 

The detective bit his cigar in two in 
obvious perturbation. 

““How—how—did you happen to know 
her name?”’ he demanded. 

“Oh, Mr. Hatch mentioned it to me,” 
replied the scientist. ‘‘He has known of 
her connection with the case for several 
days as well as Herbert’s, and has talked 
to them both, I think.” 

The Supreme Intelligence was nearly 
apoplectic. 

“Tf Hatch knew it, why didn’t he tell 
me?”’ he thundered. 

“Really, I don’t know,” responded the 
scientist. ‘‘Perhaps,’”’ he added curtly, 
“he may have had some absurd notion 
that you would find it out for yourself. 
He has stran ze ideas like that sometimes.” 

And, whe: Detective Mallory had fully 
recovered, Toe Thinking Machine was gone. 

Meanwhile Hatch had seen and ques- 
tioned Dr. Clarence Walpole in the latter’s 
office, only a stone’s throw from Dick 
Herbert’s hcme. Had Doctor Walpole 
recently dressed a wound for *{r. Herbert? 
Doctor Walpole had. A wound caused by 
a pistol-bullet? Yes. 

‘““When was it, please?’’ asked Hatch. 

“Only a few nights ago.” 

“Thursday night, perhaps?’’ 

Doctor Walpole consulted a desk-diary. 

“Yes, Thursday night, or rather Friday 
morning,” he replied. ‘‘It was between 
two and three o’clock. He came here and 
I fixed him up.” 
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‘“Where was the wound, please?”’ 


“In the wight shoulder, ” replied the 


physician, ‘‘just here,” and he touched 
the reporter with one finger. “It wasn’t 
dangerous, but he had lost considerable 
blood.” 

Hatch was silent for a moment, dazed. 
Every new point piled up the evidence 
against Herbert. The location of the 
wound—a pistol-wound—the very hour 
of the dressing of it! Dick would have had 
plenty of time between the moment of 
the robbery, which was comparatively 
early, and the hour of his call on Doctor 
Walpole to do all those things which he 
was suspected of doing. 

“‘T don’t suppose Mr. Herbert explained 
how he got the wound?” Hatch asked 
apprehensively. He was afraid he had. 

“No. I asked, but he evaded the 
question. It was, of course, none of my 
business, after I had extracted the bullet 
and dressed the hurt.” 

““You have the bullet?” 

“Yes. It’s the usual size—thirty-two 
calibre.” 

That was all. The prosecution was in, 
the case proven, the verdict rendered. 
Ten minutes later Hatch’s name was 
announced to Dick Herbert. Dick re- 
ceived him gloomily, shook hands with 
him, then resumed his interrupted pacing. 

“‘T had declined to see men from other 
papers,” he said wearily. 

“Now, look here, Dick,’ expostulated 
Hatch, ‘“‘don’t you want to make some 
statement of your connection with this 
AiainceeL honestly believe that if you did 
it would help you. 

“No, I cannot make any statement— 
that’s all.” Dick’s hand closed fiercely. 
“T can’t,” he added, ‘“‘and there’s no need 
to talk of it.” He continued his pacing 
for a moment or so; then turned on the 
reporter. ‘‘Do you ‘believe me guilty?” 
he demanded abruptly. 

“T can’t believe anything else,’”? Hatch 
replied falteringly. ‘‘But at that I don’t 
want to believe it.” There was an em- 
barrassed pause. ot have just seen Dr. 
Clarence Walpole.” 

“Well?” Dick wheeled on him angrily. 

‘What he said alone would convict you 
even if the stuff had not been found here,”’ 
Hatch replied. 

““Are you trying to convict me?”’ Dick 
demanded. 

‘‘T’m trying to get the truth,” 
Hatch. 

‘There is just one man in the world 
whom I must see before the truth can 
ever be told,”’ declared Dick vehemently. 
“And I can’t find him now. I don’t know 
where he is!” 

“Let me find him. Whoishe? What’s 
his name?”’ 

“Tf I told you that I might as well tell 
you everything,” Dick went on. ‘It was 
to prevent any mention of that name that 
I have allowed myself to be placed in this 
position. It is purely a personal matter 
between us—at least I will make it so—and 
if I ever meet him ” his hands closed 
and unclosed spasmodically, ‘‘the truth 
will be known unless I—I kill him first.” 

More bewildered, more befuddled and 
more generally betangled than ever, Hatch 
put his hands to his head to keep it from 
flying off. Finally he glanced around at 
Dick, who stood with clenched fists and 
closed teeth. A blaze of madness lay in 
Dick’s eyes. 

‘“Have you seen Miss Meredith again?” 
inquired the reporter. 

ick burst out laughing. 

Half an hour later Hatch left him. On 
the glass top of an inkstand he carried three 
precious drops of Herbert’s blood. 


remarked 


Tt 


| Rha eet phonographically even, 
Hatch repeated to The Thinking 
Machine the conversation he had had with 
Doctor Walpole, indicating on the person 
of the eminent scientist the exact spot of 
the wound as Doctor Walpole had indi- 
cated it to him. The scientist listened 
without comment to the recital, casually 
studying meanwhile the three crimson 
drops on the glass. 

“Every step I take forward is a step 
backward,” the reporter declared in con- 
clusion with a helpless grin. ‘‘Instead of 
showing that Dick Herbert might not have 
stolen the plate, I am proving conclusively 
that he was the chil nailing it to him 
so hard that he can’t possibly get out of 
it.” Hewassilentamoment. “If I kee 
on long enough, ” he added glumly, “T’ll 
hang him.”’ 
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The Thinking Machine squinted at him 
aggressively. 

“You still don’t believe him guilty?” 
he asked. 

“Why, I—I—I ——”’ Hatch burst out 
savagely. ‘‘Hang it, I don’t know what 
I believe,”’ he tapered off. ‘‘It’s abso- 
lutely impossible!’ 

“Nothing is Peas, Mr. Hatch,” 
snapped The Thinking Machine irritably. 
“The worst a problem can be is difficult, 
but all problems can be solved as inevita- 
bly as that two and two make four—not 
sometimes, but all the time. Please don’t 
say things are impossible. It annoys me 
exceedingly.” 

Hatch stared at his distinguished friend 
and smiled whimsically. He was also 
annoyed exceedingly on his own, private, 
individual account—the annoyance that 
comes from irresistibly butting into im- 
movable facts. 

“Doctor Walpole’s statement,’ The 
Thinking Machine went on after a mo- 
ment, “makes this particular problem 
ludicrously simple. Two points alone 
show conclusively that Mr. Herbert was 
not the man in the automobile. I shall 
reach the third myself.” 

Hatch didn’t say anything. The Eng- 
lish language is singularly inadequate at 
times, and if he had spoken he would have 
had to invent a phraseology to convey even 
a faint glimmer of what he really thought. 

“Now, Mr. Hatch,’’ resumed thescientist, 
quite casually, ‘“‘I understand you grad- 
uated from Harvard in Ninety-eight. 
Yes? Well, Herbert was a classmate of 
yours there. Please obtain for me one of 
the printed lists of students who were in 
Harvard that year—a complete list.’ 

“‘T have one at home,”’ said the reporter. 

““Get it, please, immediately, and return 
here,”’ instructed the scientist. 

Hatch went out and The Thinking 
Machine disappeared into his laboratory. 
He rernieds there for one hour and 
forty-seven minutes by the clock. When 
he came out he found the reporter sitting 
in the reception-room again, holding his 
head. The scientist’s face was as blankly 
inscrutable as ever. 

“Here is the list,’ said Hatch as he 
handed it over. 

The Thinking Machine took it in his 
long, slender fingers and turned two or 
three leaves. Finally he stopped and ran 
a finger down one page. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed at last. ‘I thought 
so.” 

“Thought what?” asked Hatch curiously. 
“T’m going out to see Mr. Meredith 


now,” remarked The Thinking Machine 
irrelevantly. ‘‘Come along. ave you 
met him?” 

SIN Ose? 


Mr. Meredith had read the newspaper 
accounts of the arrest of Dick Herbert and 
the seizure of the gold plate and jewels; 
he had even taunted his charmeae daughter 
with it in a fatherly sort of a way. She 
was weeping, weeping her heart out over 
this latest proof of the perfidy and loath- 
someness of the man she loved. Inciden- 
tally, it may be mentioned here that the 
astute Mr. Meredith was not aware of any 
elopement plot—either the first or second. 

When a card bearing the name of Mr. 
Augustus S. F. X. Van Dusen was handed 
to Mr. Meredith he went wonderingly into 
the reception-room. There was a pause 
as the scientist and Mr. Meredith mentally 
sized each other up; then introductions— 
and The Thinking Machine came down to 
business abruptly, as always. 

“May I ask, Mr. Meredith,” he began, 
“how many sons you have?” 

“One,” replied Mr. Meredith, puzzled. 

‘May I ask his present address?’’ went 
on the scientist. 

Mr. Meredith studied the belligerent eyes 
of his caller and wondered what business 
it was of his, for Mr. Meredith was a 
belligerent sort of a person himself. 

‘“May I ask,” he inquired with pro- 
nounced emphasis on the personal pronoun, 
“why you want to know?” 

Hatch rubbed his chin thoughtfully. He 
was wondering what would happen to him 
when the cyclone struck. 

“Tt may save him and you a great deal 
of annoyance if you will give me his 
address,” said The Thinking Machine. 
“J desire to communicate with him 
immediately on a matter of the utmost 
importance—a purely personal matter.” 

“Personal matter?’’ repeated Mr.. Mer- 
edith. ‘‘Your abruptness and manner, 
sir, were not calculated to invite con- 
fidence.”’ 
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AFTER THE TIME LIMIT SHALL HAVE EXPIRED. 


15 volumes 
9 x 64 inches in size 
10,000 double columas 
37,000 biographies 
Over 100 superb maps 


Hundreds of 
priceless illustra- 
tions, many of 
them in color 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


answers every question, resolves every doubt and 
settles every dispute. 

It is first in authority, first in wealth of informa- 
tion, but latest in date of publication. It includes 
among its contributors the greatest authorities; 
including such immortals as //uxley, Darwin, 
Tindall, and Herbert Spencer. Vt is thoroughly even greater in the future than has 
up-to-date, including the latest information on crowned their efforts in the past, 


THERE WILL NEVER AGAIN BE SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


air-ships, wireless telegraphy, the Russo- 
Japanese War, etc., etc., etc. 

‘Vhe popularity of this monumental com- 
pilation is firmly established. Thou- 
sands have been sold; and the pub- 
lishers were depending on success 


S.E. P. 
9-29-06 


CYCLOPAEDIA BUYERS Siegel 
This cyclopzdia is the BEST without question, yet the peculiar circumstances Cooper Co. 
place it within your reach for a limited period at an unprecedented price. New York 


Send onapproval, pre- 
paid, a complete set of 
the NEW AMERICAN- 
IZED LNCYCLOPZDIA 
rr) BRITANNICA at the special 
(v) price of $46.00.* Title in said 
books to remain in Siegel Cooper 
Co. until the full purchase price is 
paid. If the set is satisfactory, I 


-For Examination— FREE = 


Fill up the accompanying coupon and send it in; and we will send you, trans- Q 
portation prepaid, a complete set of the New Americanized Encyclopedia © 
Britannica; which you may examine at your leisure and return at our expense 
if for any reason it fails to satisfy you. 

We show the books, not a pamphlet ; and you decide at your leisure 
on the merits of the publication ; without an agent at your elbow to in- 
fluence your decision. 


Are not these conditions absolutely fair? agree to pay $1.00,as Club Fee, within 

THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. GUARANTEES THAT NO 5 days after receipt of goods, and $2.50 

REPRES TATIVE WILL CALL ON YOU IF YOU SEND each month for 18 months. If the books 

IN THE COUPON. The publishers sold these books at $75.00 for are not satisfactory, I am to notify you,and 
the half morocco set —and $60.00 for the cloth. Our bargain hold them subject to your order. 


price in view of the fact that the books must be sold at once is 
only $46.00 for the half morocco and $87.00 for the cloth. 

WE DON’T ASK YOU TO BUY, only to examine the 
bargain we offer. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


DV GIG is oh. os poss ak caheansian ae nenqaes se Son eas yan Aneceeonsee 


MARE ESS dense caus voll avoke snes escendat situceieds sees 


#If you want the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 
and §2.50 each month to $2.00. 
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Sportsman Attention!! 
THIS GUN 
The Nelson Hammerless 


M At $15.00, Is the World’s Wonder 


For general outline, weight, shape, propor- 


tion, dimensions, style, finish, fit, strength, 

durability, long and hard shooting quali- 

Detailed ties and simplicity of action this gun 
;, leads them all. We guarantee ab- 
Description solute satisfaction or noney re- 
of the Nelson funded; by this we mean that if 
Hammerless you send us the full price of 
Shot Guus the gun it will be shipped 


with the full agreement 
that ifnot satisfactory 
you can return it to 
us, at our ex- 
pense, and 


BARRELS: Genuine * 
fine imported twist. ‘They 
are the highest strength barrels 


of the kind made. They are ; 
taper choke bored, to insure the ‘tae ue 
strongest long range shooting qual- seg 
ities, the best possible target, the Sate 
highest possible penetration. o si°00 
FRAME: The frame is made of batt and 
the best quality of decarbonized steel. i vy rit 
One of the handsomest hammerless She Ape 
shotgun frames made. CO Y: 
ACTION: The ) sub. to 
mechanism with \ e exam 
which the gun is op- \\ bal $14 
erated is made from , and exp 
whe very best mate- charges 
rial procurable. o be pai 
STOCK: The stock crs 
is handsomely shaped, after 


pistol grip, handsomely 

checkered in a neat design, fancy checkered 
butt plate. Made from carefully seasoned 
selected walnut, hand finished and hand 

polished. 

SAFETY: We offer in our $15.00 
Long Range Wonder Hammerless Gun one 
of the best safety devices used on any gun. 
It is positive and automatic in its action and 
renders an accident next to impossible. 

SHOOTING QUALITIES: This has 
been the foundation from which the manufac- 
turer has built this gun up, to furnish a gun 
that would not shoot loose, that would be the 
equal of any gun made for duralility, that 
coull be relied upon for closé, hard shooting at 
long range, and one in which 
white or nitro powder could be of gun and 
used as safely as black powder. marked at OU PRICE sent 
Everything that you would get FREE upon application. 
in a hammerless shotgun that 
cost three times the money. These guns are made in 12-gauge 


exam. 


FREE 
Catalogue 
ce ntaining 


every make 


only, 30-inch bar- 

Pee awed out 734 THEBIG STORE TY og ACITY INTTSELE 

to 7% pounds. Q ‘ | 
Send to New York IEG oy OPER 0. 
OnLy paicacL AV. SIXTH AVE. OY seraisrsts. 

no branch houses, 5 WoT 

no agents, NEW YORK CITY.NLY. 


Our depositors are protected by a 
capital and surplus of Two Million 
Dollars, which is larger than that 
of any other purely savings bank 
in the world. 


Send for booklet ‘“‘P”’ explaining how 
you can open a savings account by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 


DEN 
PICTURES WOMEN 


Exwuisite art studies, 13 in number, of the most 
beautiful women of Society and the Stage, in rich 
duo-tone colors on heavy India tint art paper, plates 
9 1-2 x 12 122, ready to frame or passe-partout, with 
EVERY ISSUE of The Woman Beautiful, the new de 
luxe publication for art lovers. Send 25c. for sample 
issue. Representatives wanted everywhere. 

FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CORP., 
288 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


@ Raise SQUABS-Iit Pays 


We will teach you the business, beginning to end, if 
you start with our straight-bred Homer stock; none 
hetter at any price. We sell only properly mated 
pairs— matings guaranteed. Our squabs are 
, fancy and bring top prices. We have 12,000 
, breeding Homers in our lofts. If we can 
succeed, youcan. Get our Sree booklet 
and learn all the facts about this 
fascinating industry. 


Atlantic Squab Co., Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL 


of 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


lf youhaveeven averageability,I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. I have heen successful 
myself as anartist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 


A Full Year's Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘‘A New Door to 
Success,’”’ which vives full particulars of my 

course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manimailed Frer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y. City 
KODAKERS We develop films at 

25cperdozen. Genu- 


ine Velox prints in beautifulslip mounts 5c each. 
Brownie No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4c— return postage free. 
for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 


Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 


Mail orders | 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri | 


THE SATURDAY 


The Thinking Machine bowed gravely. 

‘““May I ask your son’s address?” he 
repeated. 

r. Meredith considered the matter at 
some length and finally arrived at the 
conclusion that he might ask. 

‘‘He is in South America at present— 
Buenos Ayres,’’ he replied. 

““What?’’ exclaimed The Thinking Ma- 
chine so suddenly that both Hatch and 
Mr. Meredith started a little. ‘‘ What?” 
he repeated, and wrinkles suddenly ap- 
peared in the domelike brow. 

“T said he was in South America— 
Buenos Ayres,” repeated Mr. Meredith 
stiffly, but a little awed. “A letter or 
cable to him in care of the American Consul 
at Buenos Ayres will reach him promptly.” 

The Thinking Machine’s narrow eyes 
were screwed down to the disappearing 
point, the slender, white fingers were 
twiddled jerkily, the corrugations re- 
mained in his brow. 

“How long has Mr. Meredith been 
there?”’ he asked at last. 

“Three months.”’ 

“Do you know he is there?”’ 

Mr. Meredith started to say something 
then swallowed it with an effort. 

“T know it positively, yes,” he replied. 
“‘T received this letter dated the second 
from him three days ago, and to-day I 
received a cable-dispatch forwarded to 
me here from Baltimore.’ 

‘‘Are you positive the letter is in your 
son’s handwriting?” 

Mr. Meredith almost choked in mingled 
bewilderment and resentment at the 
question and the manner of its asking. 

“‘T am positive, yes,’’ he replied at last, 
preserving his tone of dignity with a per- 
ceptible effort. He noted the inscrutable 
face of his caller and saw the corrugations 
in the brow suddenly sweptaway. ‘‘ What 
business of yours is it, anyway?” blazed 
Mr. Meredith suddenly. ‘ 

‘“May I ask where you were last Thurs- 
day night?’’ went on the even, steady 
voice. 

‘‘Tt’s no business of yours,’’ Mr. Meredith 
blurted. ‘‘I was in Baltimore.” 

“Can you prove it in a court of law?” 

‘‘Prove it? Of course I can prove it!” 
Mr. Meredith was fairly bellowing at his 
impassive interrogator. ‘‘But it’s no- 
body’s business.” 

“Tf you can prove it, Mr. Meredith,” 
remarked The Thinking Machine quietly, 
coldly, ‘‘you had best make your arrange- 
ments to do so, because, believe me, it may 
be necessary to save you from a charge of 
having stolen the Randolph gold plate on 
last Thursday night at the masked ball. 
Good-day, sir.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Coffee Disarmed 


EOPLE whose nerves are troubled by 
coffee will be glad to learn that certain 
varieties of the bean have been newly 
discovered which contain no caffein—that 
is to say, none of the specific alkaloid that 
does the mischief. Coffee made from this 
caffeinless kind of bean has all the flavor 
of the ordinary article, but none of the 
stimulating properties. 

In the Mozambique Channel, 150 miles 
from the northwest coast of Madagascar, is 
a volcanic island called Great Comoro, on 
which grows wild a coffee called Coffea 
humboldtiana. It’closely resembles ordinary 
coffee, being merely a variety of the same 
species, but, as recently ascertained, con- 
tains no caffein. This discovery, not long 
ago, led Dr. Gabriel Bertrand, a scientist of 
distinction, to try to ascertain the cause; 
and he decided that the phenomenon was 
due to neither soil nor climate, inasmuch 
as common cofiee cultivated on the same 
island has the customary percentage of the 
alkaloid. 

Incidentally to his inquiry, Doctor 
Bertrand examined many wild coffees in 
Madagascar, and discovered three entirely 
new varieties, which, on being analyzed, 
proved to contain no caffein. All of them 
closely resembled the caffeinless coffee of 
the Great Comoro. 

It appears, then, that there are to-day 
four known varieties of the coffee plant 
which produce beans that contain none of 
the alkaloid. All of them are found in 
Madagascar or neighboring islands, and it 
is deemed probable that such coffees are 
peculiar to that part of the world. Inas- 
much as their lack of caffein is not due to 
soil or climate, no obstacle would seem to be 
in the way of introducing them elsewhere, 


EVENING POST September 29, 1906 


N SUMMER you buy the winter’s coal because 

it is cheaper and you can get it. 

Insure your life for the same reasons— while 
you are in health, and because vow it will cost 
you less than later. 

How much insurance you ought to carry and 
what it will cost I will take up with you personally 
by letter if you write me direct. State your age, 
resources, prospects, and I'll gladly advise you. 

One argument concerning insurance which isn’t 
old, hackneyed and threadbare is this: Every pay- 
roll man needs insurance to do the pay-roll’s service 
to his family after the pay-roll loses his name by 
death. But, no salary-earning man needs, or should 
take, more insurance than he can comfortably 


carry; the best is the protection-to-his-family sort. 
I want you to get just the right kind; and I 
want to personally prove to you why you ought 


to get it AT ONCE. If you ask my advice Tl 


feel you value it. Write me direct and see. | 


en. | 
PRESIDENT | 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


BAIRD DOLLAR WATER MoToR 


Not a toy or mechanical novelty, but a real, powerfu) 
little motor, sold under an absolute ‘‘money-back’ 
guarantee to develop 


1-4 Actual Horse Power 


under 30 Ibs. water pressure (the ordinary city pressure) 


Easily and quickly attached to any pentstock or faucet, and by sim 
ply turning on water will run fan to cool off hot kitchen, emery wheel fo 
sharpening knives and scissors, milk bottle and chimney washer, eg} 
beater, buffing wheel for polishing silverware, also jewelers’ and dentists) 
lathes, small dynamo, sewing machine, washing machine, etc. Simple 
Nothing to break or get out of order. Wears a lifetime. Costs little to buy, nothing to run 
Lightens labor, saves time and money. Made from very bes 


strong, reliable. 
Indispensable in every home and shop. 
material by careful workmen in the same big factory as the famous 

Price of motor ready to attach to faucet, carefully packed in 
neat box and delivered to express company for shipment, ONLY 


“LITTLE SKIPPER” marine engines) 
Send.money by. post office-or express money order or registered letter. Immediate ship- 
ment guaranteed. Money back if uot fully satisfactory and exactly as represented. 


$f 0C 

= 

REFERENCES:—Any bank or trust company, any express company, or any 
prominent business man or public official in Detroit. 
: 

: 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., W. M. Dept., 44 Champlain St., Detroit, Mich 


Something New in 
Disability Insurance 


A sure and steady income can be readily made through the sale of 


4% INTERE ST. 4% 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


of any amount from 


$1.00 to $10,000 
By 


the CITIZENS 

SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
of Cleveland 

The oldest and largest TrustCompany 

in Ohio, with total resources of over 


The “Square Deal” Disability Policy 


No insurance education is necessary to sell this contract (cover- 
ing every accident and every illness in full). 

Responsible representatives wanted in every locality east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers. 

Liberalterms. Good territory. For particulars apply, Dep't. B, 


Philadelphia Casualty Company Capital $300,000 
116 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INVITATIONS 


EDDING 100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


SEND FOF 


'$42,000.000. fini 


Bow-Legs and Knock-Knee: 


appear perfectly straight when Alison Pneumat 
Forms are worn. Light, easy, impossible to detec 
Over 20,000 in daily use. Senton approval. Test — 
monials and illustrated book, sealed, free. The Alisc 
Co., Dept. 2 B, Buffalo, N. Y. . 


® | — Open a Savings Account with us and every dollar 

Ban k by Mail of your deposits will earn the above interest. An 
account may be started with any sum down to $1.00. 

We also issue Certificates of 


Full infor- 


HO¥O Apel nylany : 


Money can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. 
Deposit for §500.00 or multiples thereof, bearing interest at the above rate. 
mation and Booklet “C” sent free upon request. 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $2,846,395.05. 


H TRUST CO~ | PITTSBURGH. PA./ 


si 
|| COMMONWEALT 


The Food Value of Rice 


has been known and appreciated since the 
dawn of civilization. The daintiest and most 
tempting way of preparing rice for food, is a 
decidedly modern invention. This marvelous 
process thoroughly cooks the rice kernel to a 
‘dainty nut-brown crispness, while expanding, 
or “puffing” it to many times its normal size. 


(Puffed) 


is a delicacy that possesses genuine merit 
as a food—it pleases the palate and 
satishes the appetite—it is so distinctly 
good and wholesome, children and 
grown-ups can eat all of it they want as 
many times a day as they please. 
Quaker Rice should be warmed in 
the oven and then served with milk, 
Cr amOomcioans tomsui the taste. or, 
you will like it ‘tween meals just as it is. 


On each package of Quaker Rice you 
will find recipes for delightful confec- 
tions, such as Quaker Rice Brittle, 
Quaker Rice Candy, etc., which you can 
quickly make in your own home, to the 
enjoyment of every member of the family. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 
10c the package. 


Made by the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Fae ee world’s greatest living artists sing 


for you in your home. Any time, any- 


where, Eames, with her silvery soprano, Plancon, with his 
splendid bass, and a score of other stars, voice the lyric 
beauty of Gounod’s great opera, ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” 
and a hundred other masterpieces of music. 
You listen and forget it’s the Victor; it is the perfect living voice. 


The foremost artists of the musical world have chosen the Victor to perpetuate their voices, because it 
reproduces every note, every tone, body and soul. The voice of the Victor is the human voice. 
Every Victor ‘Red Seal” record is a master record of a masterpiece of music. 
FILL OUT rss 
CUT OFF 
MAIL TO-DAY 
sa ia aE reg Victor Talking Machine Co. 
OSA Do eee ee Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


For sale by Victor dealers everywhere. Fill out coupon for list of records by 
the greatest singers of the world. 
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